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Abbey,  Glastonbury,  past  and  present,  4,  17,  34. 
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Accidents,  71,  316. 

Agricultural  labourers,  the  social  position  of,  206. 
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American  :  poultry-farm,  216;  "  Builder,"  291. 
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Antiquarian  theories  and  architectural  m3'Steries,  290. 
Antiquities,  bronze  and  stone,  found  in  the  Shannon,  25. 
Applegath,  Mr.  Augustus,  the  late,  256. 
Archaeology  and  arts  in  Rome,  86. 
ArchEEological  and  architectural  literature  in  Ireland, 
266. 

Archimedian  screw  :  propeller,  117;  for  lifting  water, 
59. 

Architect:  an  overlooked,  and  his  work,  292;  and 
builder,  09. 

Architects:  and  their  designs,  55;  Irish  and  Ameri- 
can institutes  of,  305  ;  architecture  and  Irish,  191. 

Architects':  drawings.  111;  charges,  117. 

Architectural  :  skill  required  for  Coleraine  Court- 
house, 23  ;  and  engineering  purposes,  on  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  stone  for,  147,  152;  decoration, 
172;  notes  and  queries,  182,  199;  and  archiEolo- 
gical  literature  in  Ireland.  266  ;  mysteries  and  an- 
tiquarian theories,  290. 

Architecture:  in  a  tap-room,  10;  the  relations  of 
geology  to,  28,  42  ;  lectures  on,  80,  92,  102,  110, 
132;  iron  in.  111  ;  and  its  relation  to  muderu  life, 
164,  180;  and  Irish  architects,  191  ;  shop-front, 
in  Dublin,  210  ;  street,  in  Deny,  238  ;  in  Ireland, 
and  its  patrons,  past  and  present,  289  ;  painting, 
sculpture  and,  309. 

Art:  Irish,  obstacles  to,  161;  dramatic,  in  Ireland, 
state  of,  191  ;  and  science  statistics,  199;  teaching, 
Mr.  Ruskin  on,  244  ;  literary  and  theatrical  criti- 
cism in  Dublin,  250  ;  home  rule  in,  256  ;  criminal 
literaturs  and,  204;  Italian,  and  Tliurles  Cathe- 
dral, 299,  307;  Christmas  liierature  and,  305; 
and  artists,  Irish,  323  ;  home  and  foreign  litera- 
ture and,  324  ;  school  of,  see  "  School  of  Art." 

Art  Union  of  Ireland,  173. 

Arts  and  archaiology  in  Rome,  86. 

Artistic  and  other  uses  of  holly  and  ivy,  323. 

Asphalte :  making,  112:  Val  de  Travers  in  Dublin, 
248  ;  paving  in  London,  263  ;  and  granite  pave- 
ments, 300. 

Babbage,  Charles,  the  late,  285. 

Bailey  Lighthouse,  experiments  at,  283. 

Banbridge:  masonic  hall,  07;  courthouse,  68. 

Bankrupts  and  insolvents,  53,  63,  204,  217,  231. 

Barracks:  Allahabad,  23;  Tipperary,  68. 

Barrow  drainage,  43,  101,  109. 

Barter,  Richard,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  presentation  to,  274. 

Belfast:  School  of  Art,  40,271,  286  ;  the  people'spark, 
118  ;  Theatre  Royal,  262  ;  coal  in  I  he  neighbourhood 
of,  332  ;  Young  and  Co.'s  new  premises,  Donegall- 
pliace,  324. 

Bills,  private  Irish,  cost  of,  274. 

Blast  turnaces  at  Newport,  131. 

Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  received. — Hill's  Ancient  Irish 
Architecture,  12  ;  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  12  ; 
A  tch  ley's  Civil  Engineer's  and  Contractor's  Estimate 
and  Price  Book  for  Home  and  Foreign  Service,  15; 
Tarn's  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Mea- 
suring and  Valuing  Artificer's  Work,  44  ;  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archasological  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland,  49,  118,  203  ;  The  Floral  World 
and  Garden  Guide,  49  ;  The  Rainbow  Stories,  49  ; 
Colonial  Questions,  49  ;  Reports  on  Belfast  Drain- 
age, 49;  Irish  Railways  and  the  Irish  Board  of 
Public  Works,  100  ;  Pictuiesque  Guides  to  Kil- 
larney and  Cork,  and  the  Western  Highlands,  203  ; 
Mapother's  Lisdoonvarna  Spas  and  Seaside  Places 
of  Clare,  210;  Maxton's  Workman's  Manual  of 
Engineering  Drawing,  210,  227  ;  Ryan's  Elsie 
Lee,  the  Whitethorn  Tree,  and  other  Poems,  252  ; 
Fairlie's  Paper  on  Railway  Gua^es.  255  ;  Zerlfi's 
Spiritual  and  Animal  Maiinetism,  272;  O'Daly's 
Self  Instruction  in  Irish,  273  ;  Rogers'  Detail  Draw- 
ings and  Sketches  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic 
Buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England  and  France, 
286  ;  Rogers'  Designs  for  Monuments,  Headstones, 
Mural  Tablets,  and  Churchyard  Crosses,  286,  293  ; 
Report  on  Belfast  School  of  An,  286  ;  Beaton's 
Pocket  Estimator  for  the  Building  Trades,  286  ; 
Courtenay's  Quacks  and  Quackery,  286;  Latimer's 
Holiday  Run  by  Rail  and  Road  in  the  West  and 
South  of  Ireland,  293  ;  Young's  Picturesque  Archi- 


tectural Studies,  318  ;  Dunscombe's  Proposed  Irri 
gation  Scheme  for  Kingslon-upon-Thames,  Rich- 
mond, and  Twickenham,  318  ;  Pirn's  Ireland  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  319,  334  ;  "  The  Garden," 
319  ;  O'Gorman's  Intuitive  Calculations,  334. 

Bourke,  John,  architect,  299. 

Brick  and  lime  and  cement  manufacture,  145. 

Bricks,  107. 

Bridge  :  New  Ross,  101  ;  St.  John's,  Kilkenny,  193  ; 
the  New  Albert,  227;  Essex,  improvements,  331. 

Bridges:  a  new  method  of  extending  existing,  and 
reducing  steep  gradients,  35  ;  the  battle  of  the,  233. 

British  Archceological  Association  at  Weymouth,  230, 

British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  213. 

Bronze  plate  found  in  Louth,  4. 

Builder:  how  Jack  Plane  became  a,  44,  57;  archi- 
tect and,  69. 

Builder's:  monument,  the,  12. 

Builders'  Association  of  Ireland,  the  late,  and  its 
objects,  85. 

Builders' :  estimates,  stamp  duty  upon,  68;  tenders,  69 

Building:  at  Rostrevor,  encouragement  to,  134; 
works  in  Roscommon,  175  ;  limber  trees,  notes  on, 
241  ;  ghouls,  142  ;  materials,  Irish,  121. 

Building  societies:  friendly,  benefit,  burial,  and,  261  ; 
our,  275  ;  Irish  and  English,  289. 

Building  surveyors,  the  president's  address  and,  55. 

Building  trades,  see  "Trades." 

Built  to  sell,  and  to  kill,  74. 

Bui-goyne,  Sir  John,  the  late,  292. 

Burke  and  Goldsmith  statues,  222. 

Butler,  Sir  Toby,  the  innnument  of,  301. 

Buttresses  and  pinnacles,  mediaeval,  grouping  of,  154. 

Carlovt  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  188. 
Carlow,  drainage  works  in,  216. 
Carpenter,  the,  238. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of,  230. 

Carpenters'  Society,  Regular,  154. 

Carpenters' strike,  224,230;  see  also  "Wages." 

Cashel,  sculptured  efiigy  at,  10. 

Catalogue,  a  monster,  149. 

Cathedral  :  St.  Finn  Barr's,  Cork,  2,  15,  91 ;  Kildare, 
291 ;  Thurles  and  Italian  art.  299  ;  Christ  Church, 
60,  70,88,104,  109,135,137,154,194,  224,  299. 

Cathedrals,  old,  the  restoration  of,  116. 

Celtic  professorships — Ogygia  vindicated,  299. 

Cement,  brick  and  lime  manufacture,  145. 

Cement  floors,  193. 

Cements  and  limes,  50,  64,  72,  88. 

Census,  the,  1 35. 

Centrifugal  pumps,  59. 

Chapter,  a,  upon  a  very  ordinary  subject,  58. 

Chinese  visiting  cards,  229. 

Cholera,  how  to  guard  against,  207. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral :  60,  70,  88,  1  04,  224,  299  ; 
proposed  new  approach  to,  109  ;  photographs  of, 
135  ;  suggested  sites  for  syimd  hall.  137,  154. 

Church  :  St.  Paul's  Glenageary,  71  ;  Molyneux 
Asylum,  new  pulpit  in,  103;  ancient,  and  wall 
called  Toberkeelagh,  115  ;  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Enniskean,  1 26  ;  Presbyterian,  Strabane, 
241;  Benedictine  Abbey,  Worcester,  243;  Si. 
Augustine's,  Derry,  rebuilding  of,  265  ;  and  round 
tower  of  St.  Michael  le  Pole,  Dublin,  302;  Clonlara, 
303  ;  news,  306. 

Churches:  the  stone-roofed  of  the  ancient  Irish  and 
Cormac's  Chapel,  123  ;  on  the  so-called  restoration 
of,  133,  140. 

City:  the  Corporation,  and  tlie  common  weal,  177  ; 
refrain,  a,  185;  new  broom  for  our,  185;  and 
provinces,  sanitary  matters  in,  222,  238,  258,  266, 
287,  303,  310,  335  ;  a  lost  European,  201. 

City  Hall,  the  sharps  that  once  in,  266. 

Civic  and  trade  customs  in  old  Dublin,  326. 

Clonlara  Church,  303. 

Coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  332. 

Coleiaine  Courthouse,  architectural  skill  required  for, 
23. 

College:  Magdalen,  Oxford,  entrance  court  at,  274: 

Trinity,  Chapel,  283. 
Competition,  Mullingar  episcopal  residence,  145, 151, 

157,  188. 
Connoree  Mining  Company,  94. 
Cooley,  Thomas,  architect,  210. 

Cork:  St.  Finn  Barr's  Cathedral,  2,  15,  91  ;  School 

of  Art,  333. 
Cormac's  Chapel,  123. 

Correspondence— 10,  24,  33,  57,  117,  125,  145,  154, 
175,  188,  199,  206,  224,  244,  258,  270,287,  306, 
328 

Correspondents,  to,  149,  176,  204,  231,  245,  260, 

274,  288,  304,  321,  336. 
Cottages  erected  on  the  Duke  of  Leinsler's  estate,  327. 
County  surveyor,  see  "  Surveyor." 


Courthouse;  Banbridge,  68;  Coleraine,  23  ;  Naas,  201 
Critic:  the,  critichsed,  182  ;  crucifixion  of  the,  194. 
Criticism  :  art,  literary  and  theatrical,  in  Dublin,  250  ; 

dramatic,  going  to  the  dogs,  287. 
Crown  Life  Office,  Dame-street,  112. 
Custom  House,  which  is  the  principal  front  of,  224. 

Dead  subject,  a,  203. 
Deane,  Sir  Thomas,  death  of,  266. 
Decoration,  architectural,  172. 
Delft,  facjade  at,  40. 

Derry  :  notes  trom,  85  ;  street  architecture  in,  238 

rebuilding  of  St  Augustine's  Church,  265. 
Designs,  architects  and  their,  55. 
Dillon  memorial,  291. 
Disinfectant,  sulphite  of  zinc  as  a,  227. 
Disinfectants,  a  note  on,  272. 
Docks,  floating,  30. 
Dogs,  testimonials  for,  300. 

Drainage:  of  river  Barrow,  43,  101,  109  ;  works  in 

Carlow,  216. 
Drama,  the — press  abuses  and  stage  abuses,  321. 
Dramatic:  art  in  Ireland,  state  of,  191;  criticism 

going  to  the  dogs,  287. 
Drawings,  architects",  111. 

Drogheda,  160;  sanitary  condition  of,  91;  surveyor- 
ship,  112. 

Dublin:  the  two  historic  ravens  of,  159;  shop-front 
architecture  in,  210;  press,  amenities  of,  207  ; 
the  General  Post  Office,  237  ;  "diagnosis,"  228  ; 
quacks,  good  news  for,  272;  the  public  squares  of, 
their  free  opening  and  improvement,  247 ;  the  Val 
de  Travers  asphalte  in,  248  ;  art,  literary,  and 
theatrical  criticism  in,  250  ;  on  the  prevalence  and 
distribution  of  fever  in,  310,  332  ;  thesanitary  case 
of,  stated,  317  ;  Christmas  civic  and  trade  customs 
in  old,  326;  the  church  and  round  tower  of  St. 
Michael  le  Pole.  302  ;  sanitary  condition  of,  227, 
242  ;  see  also  under  "City." 

Dublin  Main  Drain  age  and  Sewage  Utilization  Scheme, 
93,  108,  137,  145,  257,  270. 

"  Onbliniensis,"  the  address  of,  126  ;  in  re,  163. 

Dunluce  Castle,  historical  sketch  of,  208. 

Dwelling-houses  built  on  the  Duke  of  Leinster's 
estate,  280. 

Dwellings,  labourers',  in  Ireland,  68. 

Ecclesiastical  records,  curious,  320. 
Edinburgh,  the  British  Association  at,  213. 
Education:  and  the  working  man,  33;  free,  for  our 

working  classes,  1  ;  and  elevation  of  the  workman, 

273  ;  technical,  266. 
Effluvia,  sewerage,  325. 

Engineering:  purposes,  on  the  selection  of  stone  for, 
147  ;  works  at  Pola,  73  ;  triumph,  the  latest,  247. 

English  and  Scottish  Law  Life  Assurance  Association, 
new  premises  for,  40. 

Entrance  court,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  274. 

Essex  Bridge  imprcivenienf,  331. 

Estimates:  builders',  stamp  duty  upon,  68  ;  of  cot- 
tages on  the  Duke  of  Leinsler's  estate,  327. 

Events,  passing,  tliouglits  upon,  39. 

Kxliibition:  sanitary,  at  Leeds,  237;  the  late  and 
next  international,  270. 

Explosions,  kitchen  boiler,  40. 

Fa?ade  at  Delft,  40. 

Fact,  a  strange,  37. 

Factories,  health  of  operatives  in,  319. 

Farm-dwellings  on  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  estate,  280. 

Fever  in  Dublin,  on  the  prevalence  and  distribution 

of,  310,  332. 
Fleet-street,  London,  79. 
Floors,  cement,  193. 
Foley  stops  the  way,  216. 

Gas:  monopoly  and  nuisance,  301;  question,  the, 
52;  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  lighthouses,  105; 
dear,  and  bad  burners,  229. 

General  PostOffice:  237,  after  dark,  266  ;  London,  68. 

Geolotrv,  the  relations  of,  to  architecture,  28,  42. 

(jin  palaces,  increase  of,  37. 

Glastonbury  Abbey,  past  and  present,  4,  17,  34. 

Glenageary  (St.  Paul's)  Church,  71. 

Glimpses  of  the  Irish  nation,  151. 

Godwin,  George,  F.R  S.,  258. 

Goldsmith  and  Burke  statues,  222. 

Gradients,  a  new  method  of  reducing,  35. 

Granite:  and  asphalte  pavements,  300;  quarries, 
Bonaw,  monster  blast  at,  65. 

Grattan  statue,  162. 

Greece,  the  stone  period  in,  116. 

Greenore  railway  and  harbour  woiks,  287. 

Grouping  of  mediaeval  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  154. 

Gutter,  gutter,  everywhere,  280. 
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Harisour:  of  refuge,  Waterfnrd  a,  71;  and  pier, 

Newcastle,  81 ;  and  railway  works  at  Greenore,  287. 
Healtli :  and  sewage,  163  ;  of  opeiatives  in  factories 

and  workshiips,  319. 
Health,  public:  the  SeAt)  beAi)  bocc,  on,  317;  the 

Social  Science  Congress  and,  261. 
Hibernian  Bank,  College-green,  134. 
Historical  manuscripts,  interesting,  242. 
Holly  and  ivy  :  their  artistic  and  other  uses,  323. 
Hospital  :  a  convalescent,  230  ;  accommodation  in 

villages,  243;  Cooinbe,  230. 
Hospiial.s,  village,  213. 
House,  a,  short  liisturyof,  171. 
Houses,  read3'-made,  91. 

Induration  of  mortar,  294,306. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  41. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  30,  69,  86, 
100,  117,  131,  252. 

Ireland:  reclamation  of  waste  land  in,  67;  a  royal 
residence  in,  68  ;  labourers'  dwellings  in,  68  ;  state 
oi  dramatic  art  in,  191  ;  native  literature  and  the 
publishing  trade  in,  205,  223,  238,  242  ;  deputy 
county  surveyors  of,  207  :  see  also  under  "Sur- 
veyors"; Earl  Spencer  on,  52;  architectural  and 
archaeological  literature  in,  266 ;  notes  on  early 
printing  and  publishing  in,  308;  architecture  in, 
and  its  patrons,  past  and  present,  289. 

Irish  :  building  materials,  12)  ;  art  and  trade,  obsta- 
cles to,  161  ;  corporations,  privileges  and  autho- 
rities of,  241  ;  and  foreign  materials,  328;  land 
act,  104;  militiamen,  comforts  fur,  108;  nation, 
glimpses  of,  151  ;  architects  and  architecture,  191  ; 
national  monuments,  preservation  of,  215;  wells, 
spas,  and  mineral  waters,  notes  on,  220  ;  and  Eng- 
lish building  societies,  289  ;  bar,  a  claim  on  the, 
294;  and  American  institutes  of  architects,  305; 
and  Italian  marbles,  317  ;  art  and  artists,  323. 

"  Irish  Builder":  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and,  307; 
the  "  Building  News"  and,  210. 

Iron:  in  architecture,  111;  pier  at  Cleveland,  86. 

Jack  Plane  became  a  builder,  how,  44,  57. 
Journalism,  moral  —  how  the  public  are  swindled,  228. 
Johnston,  Francis,  architect,  335. 

Kkadv  Town  Hall,  139. 

Kildare  Cathedral  restoration,  291. 

Kiklare  County  Surveyor  and  iiis  salary,  192. 

Kilkenny:  St  John's  Bridge,  193  ;  storm  at,  43. 

Killaloe  Slate  Company,  66. 

Kilhirney,  altar  and  reredos  at,  255. 

Kitchen  boiler  explosions,  40. 

Labourer,  the,  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  18 

Labourers  and  their  grievances,  146. 

Labourers'  dwellings  in  Ireland,  68. 

Labour  and  wages,  England,  303. 

Lamp,  the  wonderful,  13. 

Land  Act  and  its  working,  16,  174. 

X,and,  reclamation  and  improvement  of  in  Ireland,  67. 

Landscape,  Professor  Ruskin  on,  81. 

Lame,  almshouses  for,  283. 

Law  :  alleged  perjury  by  a  bankrupt,  82;  breach  of 
the  copyright  act,  82  ;  in  re  W.  B.  M'Masler,  82, 
94  ;  in  re  George  Douglas,  94  ;  a  defaulting  road 
contractor,  82  ;  M'Grath  v.  Maguire,  311 ;  Kerr  v. 
Fry  and  Fielding,  312  ;  Martin  v.  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  11;  Hammond  u.  Smith,  11;  Ingram  and 
Ql'Williams  v.  Mooney,  49,  162;  Cockburn  v. 
Puxley,  65;  Taylor  v.  Hall,  160;  Dudgeon  v. 
Nolan,  162;  Ryan  v.  Dalton,  162;  Holbrook  v. 
Payue,  163 ;  Easson  v.  Bigley,  163 ;  Robb  v. 
Connor,  202  ;  Hughes  v.  Trimble,  202  ;  Gaban  v. 
Tate,  217. 

Leinster,  railway  communication  in,  199. 

Letter-box,  our,  gleanings  from,  69. 

Libel,  important  newspaper  action  for,  224. 

Light,  the  scattering  of,  29. 

Lighthouse,  Bailey,  experiments  at,  283. 

Lighthouses,  gas  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in,  105. 

Lime  :  and  brick  and  cement  manufacture,  145  ;  a 
chapter  upon — whence  derived,  307. 

Limes  and  cements,  50,  64,  72,  88. 

Literary,  art,  and  theatrical  criticism  in  Dublin,  250. 

Literature  :  and  art,  home  and  foreign,  324  ;  native, 
and  the  publishing  trade  in  Ireland,  205,  223,  238, 
242  ,  criminal,  and  art,  264  ;  Christmas,  and  art, 
805  ;  architectural  and  archaeological,  in  Ireland, 
266. 

Locomotives,  road,  193. 

London  :  Post  Office,  68 ;  sanitary  regulations  in, 

231  ;  asphalte  paving  in,  263  ;  Fleet-street,  79. 
Louth,  bronze  plate  found  in,  4. 

Maci.ise,  Daniel,  R.A.,  the  late,  321. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  entrance  court  at,  274. 
Manchester  new  Koyal  Exchange,  269. 
Marbles,  Irish  and  Italian,  317. 
Ma»on,  presentation  to  a  disabled,  141. 
Masonic  Hall,  Banbridge,  67. 

Materials  :  on  the  strength  of,  186  ;  Irish  and  foreign, 
328. 

Mediaeval  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  grouping  of,  154. 
Medical  quacks,  their  dupes  and  newspaper  suppor- 
ters, 251,  270,  271,  272,  278. 


Memorial :  Downsliire,  12  ;  Dr.  Marks,  12  ;  O'Brien, 
12;  Earl  of  Carlisle,  269  ;  Dillon,  291. 

Mineral  waters,  wells,  and  spas,  Irish,  notes  on,  220. 

Miscellaneous,  see  each  number. 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  257  ;  see  also  247. 

Monument  :  the  builder's,  12  ;  of  Sir  Toby  Butler, 
301  ;  O'Connell,  205,  215,  see  also  "  O'Connell." 

Monuments,  Irish  national,  preservation  of,  215. 

Mortar,  the  induration  of,  29-i,  306. 

Mullingar  episcopal  residence  competition,  145,  151, 
157,  188. 

Municipal  mal-administration,  233. 

Naas  Court  House,  201. 
Newcastle  pier  and  harbour,  81. 
New  Ross  Bridge,  101. 

Notes:  from  Derry,  85  ;  sundry,  107;  and  queries, 

architectural,  182,  199. 
Nuisance  and  monopoly,  gas,  301. 
Nuisances,  minor,  99. 

Obituary  :  W.  G.  Murray,  71  ;  P.  J.  Murphy,  85  ; 
Thomas  Collot,  117  ;  Michael  Dunne,  2  13;  Sir 
Thomas  Deane,  266  ;  Charles  Babbage.  285  ;  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  292  ;  John  Bourke,  299  ;  Joseph 
VVatkins,  317. 

Obitur  dictum,  328. 

O'Connell:  Monument,  205,  215,216;  centeuarv  of, 

219,  244. 
Ogham  inscriptions,  36. 

Ogygia  :  her  language  and  interpreters,  276  ;  vindi- 
cated, 299. 
Overcrowded  milliner's  workshop,  87. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  309. 
Paris,  iraproveraents  in,  301. 
Passing  events,  thoughts  on,  39. 
Patent  laws,  the,  158. 

Pavements,  on,  66  ;  granite  and  asphalte,  300. 

Paving  for  streets,  10. 

People,  the,  want  to  know,  255. 

People's  Park,  Belfast,  118. 

Planning,  amateur,  200. 

Plans  of  farm  dwelling-houses  on  the  Duke  of  Lein- 

ster's  estate,  280,  299,  312. 
Plaster-work  :  as  an  art,  265  ;  at  the  Royal  Insurance 

building.  Dame-street,  30  ;  at  the  Provincial  Bank, 

245,  255. 
Plastering,  wall,  107. 
Pot  and  kettle,  241. 
Prejudice  versus  profit,  324. 

Provinces,  sanitarv  matters  in  the  city  and,  222, 

238,  958,  266,  287,  303,  310,  335 
Provincial  Bank,  College-street,  227,245,  255. 
Public  health,  the:  284;  the  SeAi)  beAi)  bocc  on, 

317;  the  Social  Science  Congress  and,  261. 
Pulpit,  Molyneux  Asylum  Church,  103. 
Pumps,  centrifugal,  69. 

Publishing  and  printing  in  Ireland:  notes  on,  308; 
native  literature  and,  205,  223. 

Quarries,  Bonaw,  monster  blast  at,  65. 

Rails,  the  testing  of,  100. 

Railway:  capital,  imperial  guarantee  to,  112; 
system,  Irish,  on  the  defects  of  the,  95  ;  communi- 
cation in  Leinster,  199  ;  and  harbour  works  at 
Greenore,  287  ;  Cambrian,  viaducts  on,  86. 

Railways,  train  resistance  on,  30;  our,  95;  cheap, 
126;  D.  and  B.J.,  51  ;  D.  \V.  and  W.,  51  ;  G.  S. 
and  W.,  52  ;  D.  and  D.,  216. 

Restoration:  of  old  cathedrals,  116;  on  the  so- 
called,  of  our  cathedral  and  abbey  churches,  133, 
140  ;  see  also  ''  Cathedral." 

Rival  censors,  the,  192. 

Road  locomotives,  193. 

Road  rolling,  10. 

Rock-drill,  the  Burleigh,  11. 

Rome,  archaeology  and  arts  in,  86. 

Roofs,  a  new  covering  for,  67. 

Roscommon,  building  works  in,  175. 

Rostrevor,  encouragement  to  building  at,  134. 

Round  tower  and  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Pole,  302. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show,  178,  194. 

Royal  Albert  Hall,  21. 

Ro'val  Dublin  Society:  15,  100;  School  of  Art,  36, 
212. 

Royal  Exchange,  Manchester,  269. 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy — the  new  R.H.A.'s,  107. 

Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of 

Ireland,  22,  98,  178,  279. 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  15,  49, 

65,  59,  99,  111,  311 ;  the  president's  address,  315. 
Royal  Insurance  building.  Dame-street,  plaster  work 

at,  30. 

Royal  Iiish  Academy,  16,  36,  68,  99,  117,  157,  174, 

275,303,  312,331. 
Russell,  Dr.  W.  H.,  career  of,  49. 

Sr.  Augustine's  Church,  Derry,  rebuilding  of,  265. 
St.  Finn  Barr's  Cork  :  15  ;  sculpture  at,  2,  91. 
St.  John's  Bridge,  Kilkeimy,  193. 
St.  Michael  le  Pole,  Dublin,  RoundTower  and  Church 
of,  802. 


St.  Paul's  Church,  Glenageary,  71. 

Sanitary:  agents,  284  ;  reformers— the  men  whom 
we  should  honor,  219,  244;  legislation,  227  ;  regu- 
lations in  London,  231 ;  exhibition  at  Leeds,  237  ; 
case  of  Dublin  stated,  317. 

Sanitary  condition:  of  Droghedd,91;  of  Dublin 
227,  243. 

Sanitary  progress:  209;  in  the  city  and  provinces, 
222,  238,  258,  206,  287,  303,  310,  335;  see  also 
"  City." 

Sanitation,  sensational  statistical,  243. 

School  of  Art:  Belfast,  40,  271  ;  Cork,  333  ;  Royal 

Dublin  Society,  36,  312. 
Science  and  art  statistics,  199. 
Scientific  progress,  115. 
Sculptors,  native,  how  encouraged,  203. 
Sculpture  :  at  St.  Finn  Barr's  Cathedral,  Cork,  2,  91 ; 

painting  and  architecture,  309. 
Sculptured  effigy  at  Casljel,  10. 

Sewage:  town, the  treatment  of,  148 ;  and  health, 163. 
Sewer:  case.  2  ;  ventilation,  9. 
Sewerage  effluvia,  325. 

Shannon,  age  of  bronze  and  stone  implements  found 

in  the,  25. 
Shop-front  architecture  in  Dublin,  210. 
Sleep  and  dreams,  the  phenomena  of,  112. 
Social  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  206. 
Social  Science  Congress:  for  1871,  177;  242  ;  at 

Leeds,  249  ;  and  the  public  health,  261. 
Society  of  Arts,  309. 

Squares,  public,  of  Dublin,  their  free  opening  and 

improvement,  247. 
Stained  glass,  proper  treatment  of,  189. 
Stains  for  wood,  12. 
Stamping  out  the  vermin,  ^87. 

Statue:  shall  Cromwell  have  a,  224  ;  theGrattan,  162. 

Statues:  more,  213;  the  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  222. 

Stone:  on  the  selection  and  use  of,  for  building  and  en- 
gineering purposes,  147,  152  ;  period  in  Greece,  116. 

Stony  batter,  331. 

Street  architecture  in  Derry,  238. 

Streets:  our,  105  ;  paving  for,  10. 

Strength  of  materials,  on  the,  186. 

Strike  :  in  the  building  trades,  227,  228  ;  how  it  goes 
on,  182  ;  the  carpenters',  224  ; — opinions  on,  188  ; 
see  also  "  Wages." 

Surveyor,  the:  69  ;  Co.  Kildare,  and  his  salary,  192. 

Surveyors,  the  employment  of,  199. 

Surveyors,  assistant:  207,  328;  the  claims  of,  324. 

Surveyors  (building),  the  president's  address  and,  55 . 

Surveyors'  charges,  123. 

Surveyorship  of  Drogheda,  112. 

Taproom,  architecture  in  a,  10. 
Technical  education,  265 
Telegraphs,  postal,  193. 

Tenders:  24,  176,288,  304,  335;  builders',  69. 
Testimonials  for  dogs,  300. 

Theatre:  Roj'al,  Belfast,  262  ;  Gaiety,  30,  188,  280. 
Theatrical,  art,  and  literary  criticism  in  Dublin,  250. 
Things  not  generally  known,  249,  283. 
Thurles  Cathedral  and  Italian  art,  299,  307. 
Timber:  air-dried,  21  ;  building  trees,  notes  on,  241 ; 

sale  at  Ball's  Bridge,  217. 
Tipperary,  barracks  at,  68. 

Toberkeelagh,  ancient  church  and  well  called,  115. 

"To  what  base  uses,"  104. 

Town  commissioner,  a  disgusted,  229. 

Town  hall:  Keady,  139;  Winchester,  166. 

Trade,  obstacles  to,  161. 

Trade  customs,  Christmas  civic  and,  in  old  Dublin, 
326. 

Trades,  building  :  anecdotes  of  the,  234  ;  strike  in 

the,  207,  228  ;  some  things  I  don't  want  in, 21. 
Trades  unions:  16;  and  the  Government  bill,  63. 
Trinity  College  Chapel,  283. 
Truck  .system,  revelations  of  the,  41. 
Tyndall's  (Professor)  lecture,  29. 

Val  db  Travers  asphalte  in  Dublin,  248. 
Vendome  Column,  the,  148. 
Ventilation,  sewer,  9. 
Viaducts  on  the  Cambrian  Railway,  86. 

Wages:  proposed  advance  of,  169,  164,  176,  188 

and  labour,  303. 
Wall  plastering,  107. 

Walls,  soap  and  alum  for  waterproofing,  174. 
Water,  the  Archimedian  screw  for  lifting,  59. 
Waterford:  a  visit  to,  236;  a  harbour  of  refuge,  71 
Watkins,  Joseph,  317. 
Winchester  Town  Hall,  166. 
Wood  stains,  12. 

Working  classes:  free  education  for  our,  1;  the  only- 
way  to  make  sober,  26. 

Working  man,  education  and  the,  33. 

Working  man's  views  on  the  social  position  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  206. 

Workman,  education  and  elevation  of  the,  273. 

Workshop,  an  overcrowded,  87. 

Workshops,  health  of  operatives  in,  319. 

Works,  notes  of,  26,  217,  230,  245,  288,  299,  812, 
831. 


THE  IRISH  BUILDER 


Free  Education  for  our  World ny 
Classes. 


HE  broad  and 
compreliensive 
system  of  tlie  United 
Statesof  America,  which 
7l§  enunciates  the  doctrine 
of  free  education  to  the 
'children  of  all  naturalized 
subjects,  is  based  upon  the 
axiom  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  provide  for  the  teachings  of 
every  child  without  distinction  of  rank  or  class. 
In  the  newer  states,  as  in  California,  this  prin- 
ciple proclaims  itself  to  a  far  greater  extent 
and  in  a  wider  and  more  cosmopolitan  spirit, 
because  it  declares  the  child  of  every  parent 
irrespective  of  nationality,  white,  negro,  and 
even  Chinese,  entitled  to  free  education  at 
the  public  expense.  This  system  developes 
itself  further  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
Continental  Europe,  some  states  going  so  far 
as  to  render  it  compulsory.  There  are  facilities 
existing  in  this  country,  so  far  as  primary 
education  is  concerned,  in  the  National 
system,  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  the  numerous  religious  houses  which  de- 
vote themselves  to  this  purpose  ;  and  the  cost 
being  but  nominal,  the  children  of  all  except 
the  extreme  poor  can  now,  provided  they 
have  the  application,  be  as  well  taught  as  the 
middle-class  children  of  the  past  generation ; 
and  yet  there  are  too  many  parents  upon 
whom  this  boon  falls  unavailingly,  and  who 
are  unable  to  allow  their  children  to  profit 
themselves  by  it,  for,  after  all,  the  trifling 
sum  of  one  penny  per  week,  where  two  or 
perhaps  three  chUdreu  are  to  be  sent  to 
school,  makes  a  serious  inroad  upon  a  scant 
weekly  pittance.  There  are  the  ragged 
schools,  but  an  inherent  pride  exists  in  the 
Irish  poor,  unless  they  have  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depths,  which  will  not  permit  their  aid  so 
long  as  a  parent's  stalwart  arm  can  wield  an 
implement  for  the  family  support,  and  it  is 
a  commendable  pride  which  would  hold 
eleemosynary  aid  in  abhorrence. 

I  have  often  thought,  when  listening  to 
criminal  trials  in  our  commission  court,  what 
different  future  would  have  awaited  young 
criminals  if  their  minds  had  been  early  in- 
stilled with  even  ordinary  moral  training  ;  and 
that  it  was  mere  accident  of  birth  which 
placed  them  where  they  stood  as  children  of 
the  outcast  poor,  forming,  as  they  do,  so  large 
a  preponderance  in  criminal  statistics.  There 
will  be  always  temptation  to  ci-ime  amongst 
the  poor  which  even  the  best  moral  training 
can  scarcely  reach,  but  its  diminution  always 
follows  in  the  wake  of  education,  for  we  ever 
find  in  the  history  of  nations  where  least  at- 
tention is  paid  to  it  the  criminal  statistics 
range  in  a  higher  degree  than  in  others  where 
greater  facilities  are  offered.  It  is  more  than 
probable  the  question  of  education  will  occupy 


a  prominent  place  in  the  discussions  of  next 
session  of  Parliament,  unless  the  present 
suicidal  war  between  two  great  European 
nationalities,  or  rumours  of  wars  in  which 
the  British  Government  may  become  en- 
tangled, cause  their  attention  to  be  directed 
to  more  pressing  matters  ;  but  a  more  im- 
portant one  for  the  future  welfare  of  this 
country  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine. 
Whether  the  present  system  should  be  re- 
placed by  what  is  called  denominational  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  paper, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  religion 
is  a  necessary  ingredient,  without  which  it  is 
possible  education  is  not  a  blessing ;  there- 
fore whatever  belief  the  child  has  been  reared 
in  I  think  should  form  a  principal  part  in  its 
teachings,  otherwise  when  grown  to  adult 
life  a  strong  tendency  will  exist  toward 
atheistical  or  socialistic  doctrines.  In  these 
remarks  my  object  has  been  to  shew  the  in- 
dispensability  of  primary  education,  and  to 
advocate  that  it  should  be  free  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  that  term — a  principle  which  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  sight  of  altogether ;  and 
further,  that  even  then,  so  far  as  the  welfare 
of  a  nation  is  concerned,  it  is  but  an  instal- 
ment, and  should  be  followed  up  by  a  free 
intermediate,  or  what  is  called  technical  edu- 
cation for  the  working  classes.  In  the  rudest 
form  of  life,  going  back  to  uncivilized  man, 
without  some  approach  to  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion the  wild  denizen  of  the  forest  would  be 
absolutely  powerless  to  obtain  his  means  of 
subsistence  ;  he  is  early  trained  in  all  the 
rude  wants  and  appliances  of  his  every-day 
life, — war,  the  chase,  and  fishing  take  the 
most  prominent  part  in  his  early  teachings ; 
how  much  more  necessai-y  then  in  civilization, 
where  a  constant  struggle  is  going  on  for 
pre-eminence  between  every  calling  of  life 
that  suitable  education  for  a  selected  avoca- 
tion should  be  provided  for  the  youthful 
mind.  If  it  were  possible  to  imagine  an 
isolated  nation,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world,  the  necessity  for 
technical  education  would  not  arise,  because 
it  would  supply  its  own  wants  ;  no  foreign 
rivalry  could  exist,  and  the  struggle  would 
then  be  between  individuals  instead  of  being 
with  nationalities.  It  is  a  truism  that  there 
is  more  real  wealth  arising  to  a  community 
from  what  is  called  the  technical  education 
of  its  artizan  class  than  if  it  were  a  country 
of  gold  mines,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  aU 
the  priceless  inventions  which  have  added  so 
much  material  wealth  to  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world  have  been  the  offspring  of 
self  technically  -  educated  men  originally 
sprang  from  the  working  classes,  and  by  the 
creative  power  of  whose  minds  gigantic  for- 
tunes have  been  built  up,  adding  the  new 
nomenclature  of  merchant  princes  to  our 
vocabulary.  Here  in  Ireland  little  facilities 
for  this  purpose  are  afforded  (and  these  only 
until  lately)  ;  it  is  true  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  offers,  at  particular  periods,  lectures 


upon  subjects  adapted  to  artizans,  but  are 
they  attended  by  the  classes  they  are  intended 
to  benefit  ?  It  would  be  impossible  they 
should  be,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because 
few  amongst  them  can  afford  to  pay  the  en- 
trance fees.  England  and  her  dependencies, 
with  all  her  wealth  and  all  her  boasted  civil- 
ization, is  a  fuU  generation  behind  time  with 
regard  to  education.  That  she  has  been  the 
most  influential  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  proved  by  her  having  given  a  litera- 
ture and  a  language  (which  must,  under  ex" 
isting  circumstances,  endure  unto  the"  end  of 
all  time)  to  a  vast  proportion  of  the  human 
race  ;  but  that  she  is  fast  losing  her  prestige, 
both  as  a  manufacturing  and  political  power, 
is  forcibly  shewn  in  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  book 
on  technical  education,  published  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1869,  and  proved,  with  re- 
gard to  manufactures  (by  the  reports  and 
awards  of  the  great  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867), 
that  she  is  sadly  distanced  in  the  competitive 
markets  of  the  world.  Mr.  Russell  promi- 
nently lays  before  us  the  cause,  which  he 
states  to  be  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
systemised  education  of  the  continent,  which 
teaches  entire  peoples  intelligence,  method, 
science,  and  work,  and  annihilates  the  cause 
of  fearing  the  rivalry  of  other  races.  He 
thus  writes,  at  2page  47,  "  England  standing 
by  idle,  has  allowed  the  education  of  one 
whole  generation  on  the  continent  to  pas* 
her  unheeded.  Seven  years  are  enough  for 
the  largest  technical  education,  seven  more 
years  are  enough  for  apprenticeship  and  prac- 
tical training.  The  whole  generation  of 
younger  men  on  the  continent  who  are  exer- 
cising their  skilled  crafts,  trades,  and  pro- 
fessions in  educated  countries  have  received 
a  high  education  and  training  from  the 
organised  schools  of  their  governments  ; 
these  young  men,  now  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  are  distinguishing 
themselves  and  their  countries  by  the  excel- 
lence of  their  work,  the  higher  quality  of  their 
manufactured  materials,  the  economy  of  their 
execution,  the  beautifulness  of  their  designs. 
Ask  these  men  whether  they  think  they  and 
their  country  have  benefitted  by  systematic 
technic  education  ?  and  you  will  get  for  an- 
swer— that  to  it  they  owe  aU  their  success." 

Amongst  the  growing  population  of  the 
vast  Continent  of  America  young  people  who 
cannot  read  or  write  are  xmknown  ;  over  the 
greater  proportion  of  Continental  Europe, 
Germany,  Prussia,  Austria,*  Switzerland,  and 

•  Free  education,  botli  primary  and  teshnieal,  is  established 
tliroughout  the  Austrian  dominion,  and  in  the  most  liberal 
and  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  philanthropy.  In  its  primary  foi  in 
it  is  compulsory,  as  tlie  government  insist  that  all  children, 
both  male  and  female,  from  the  ages  of  five  to  thirteen  shall 
be  sent  to  school.  Religion  forms  one  of  its  prominent  fea- 
tures, and  when  we  consider  the  widely  different  nationalities 
and  beliefs  which  are  comprised  within  the  broad  are}  of  tim 
empire  from  Gallicia  and  Silesia,  on  the  borders  of  which  th« 
Russo-Greelt  Church  prevails  to  the  southern  slopes  of  Hun- 
gary, semi-Christian  and  semi-llahometan  down  to  the  sunny 
waters  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  intervening  coumrios,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  religien  largely  predominates, 
although  interspersed  with  considerable  congregations  of 
Lutherans.  Calvinists,  and  dissenters  of  every  denomination, 
with  a  large  amount  of  Jews,  it  would  be  imagined  some 
difacultifs  would  here  arise,  but  this  is  »  mistake,  as,  wherevCT 
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France  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  who 
cannot  do  both  with  facility;  but  in  England 
it  forms  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  particn- 
d  uiy  in  the  mining  districtf?,  where  a  large  pro- 
portion are  ready  untaught.  The  countries 
above-named,  more  particularly  Germany, 
Prussia,  and  Switzerland,  appear  to  be  vast 
teaching  communities,  where  schools  and 
even  colleges  are  established  in  all  towns  of 
importance  for  instruction  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  handicraft  labour.  In  this  paper  I 
will  confine  myself  to  but  one  example,  and 
that  is  building,  as  being  Ijetter  conversant 
I  with  what  its  details  would  be  if  receiving 
the  same  encouragement  in  these  countries. 

Mr.  Russell  info]-ms  us  that  all  trades  in 
connection  with  building  are  largely  appreci- 
ated on  the  continent,  and  describes  numerous 
schools  established  for  instruction  in  its  arts 
and  mysteries.  Amongst  the  rest  I  will 
c't  i  an  example  in  his  own  words.  Referring 
to  Wurtemburg,  he  says :  "  A  second  and 
more  remarkable  institution  is  the  school  for 
tlie  building  trades  also  at  Stuttgardt ;  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  meritorious  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  men  whom  it  was  especially 
designed  to  help  in  their  trades  are  stone- 
masons, bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  to  be 
trained  for  future  master  builders ;  lower 
class  builders  to  be  trained  for  constructors 
of  public  works,  subterranean  works,  and 
constructors  of  reservoirs,  constructors  of 
water  works,  river  works,  and  mill  works, 
and  land  surveyors  of  the  first  and  second 
class.  The  general  workmen,  whose  educa- 
tion it  undertakes,  are  plasterers,  tilers, 
roofers,  joiners  and  carpenters,  glaziers, 
turnei's,  decorators,  ornament  sculptors,  and 
modellers..  Its  great  merit  is  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  each  sejiarate  class 
of  persons  ;  for  young  men  who  are  much  em- 
ployed in  winter  and  less  in  summer  it  pro- 
vides summer  courses  of  study,  and  gives 
them  vacation  in  winter,  and  vice  versa.  It 
has  classes  in  the  early  morning,  the  same  at 
mid-day,  and  the  same  over  again  in  the 
evening  ;  and  the  hours  of  the  different  classes 
are  so  timed  that  the  pupil  may  attend  many 
or  few  hours  of  the  day  and  still  obtain  the 
studies  he  requires.  The  school  is  jjresided 
over  by  the  most  distinguished  architect  of 
Wurtemburg,  with  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  professors  and  masters  under  him. 
Systematic  courses  are  jjrovided  for  those 
who  can  go  through  the  education  required 
to  obtain  certificates  of  competence ;  and 
their  estimation  of  its  value  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  school  is  crowded  by  exactly  the 
class  of  men  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit." 
This  is  but  one  examijle,  and  when  we  re- 
member these  schools  are  numerous,  and  that 
Biniilar  facilities  are  offered  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  that  the  entire  expenditure 
to  the  states  in  which  they  exist  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  2s.  7d.  for  each  inhabitant,  it  con- 
trasts unfavourably  with  our  lectures  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  to  which  a  sum  of 
5s.  per  each  course  of  twelve  lectures  is  de- 
manded. No  wonder  they  should  be  thinly 
attended  by  those  they  are  sujjposed  to  benefit, 
while  those,  one  of  which  I  have  described, 
and  all  of  which  are  free,  will  be  crowded  to 
excess. 

I  have  been  often  asked  what  necessity  is 
there  for  the  carpenter  who  can  frame  a  roof, 
the  mason  who  can  chisel  his  ashlar,  the 
bricklayer  who  can  lay  header  and  stretcher, 

t,  sufficient  number  of  one  denomination  exists  separate 
■chools  are  establistied  foi'  tlieir  use,  and  tliis  applies  as  well 
to  H.  In-ew  as  Christian  cori:;re,i;ations.  I  liave  said  tlie  lio- 
mau  Catluilic  religion  largely  predominates,  and  witti  it  its 
form  of  teacliinii;  wlnrc  cliildren  of  otiier  belief  are  few  tliey 
must  attend  limniiii  Cubolic  seliools,  but  are  not  required  to 
te  present  durini.'  nli^nxis  tiacliing,  but  wliicli  they  receive 
in  tlieir  own  form  sipaiatcly  Tlie  Jews  are  instructed  in 
these  scbools  fnini  an  anthm  izcd  work,  tlie  Bene  Zion,  which 
consists  of  extracts  .ind  morals  li-om  the  Old  Testament.  All 
«re  equally  wfll  atti-mlcil  to,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
•Icrsjy  of  their  respective  f  iiths.  There  is  one  great  fault, 
howcTer,  which  is  unknown  under  other  continental  govern- 
ments, and  w  Inch  tenils  to  perpetuate  a  caste  system  altogether 
opposed  to  fix-i'  menial  and  commercial  development,  resirict- 
ing  and  nai  rou  ini;  a  system  which  would  otherwise  be  so 
utilitarian  in  its  oPjcets —every  pupil  must  follow  the  descrip- 
tion of  edncation  mai  krd  out  for  them  by  the  state,  and  such 
»3  is  consid' red  will  be  afierwards  useful  to  them  in  the 
i^hools  t-ta'  li  lied  lor  te.u  hing  the  ar  s  and  trades-  they  are 
thus  eomi'elie  I  to  folinw  avfications  which  ni:i.\  or  may  I'lot  be 
distastelul  to  their  oun  nle;is  I'oi'  fni  tlier  intiirnri'tion  on 
tl  issuliject  i<  >  U'lMe's  ■  Anstri  i  its  Literary,  Scientitie,  and 
■.medical  Institutions."   Dublin,  1S43. 


the  plasterer  who  can  easily  run  moldings,  or 
the  labourer  who  can  drive  a  pick,  wheel  a 
barrow,  or  carry  a  hod,  to  know  more  than 
j  readily  handle  their  respective  implements, 
and  have  been  told  that  more  knowledge 
would  set  them  above  their  work  and  make 
them  my  equals  ;  and  to  this  I  have  answered, 
the  man  of  ordinary  intelligent  mind,  edu- 
cated to  his  calling,  will  do  more  work  without 
waste  of  liibour  or  materials,  and  do  it  effi- 
ciently, in  far  less  time  than  mere  brute  or 
unskilled  labour  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish. 
The  educated  workman  knows  at  a  word  his 
employer's  instructions  and  does  it  accord- 
ingly, while  no  amount  of  words  can  ever 
hammer  it  into  the  untaught,  but  still  perhaps 
intelligent  novice.  And  with  regard  to  his 
being  set  above  himself,  I  do  not  think  this 
can  apply  as  society  now  exists,  the  barriers 
to  social  standing  are  so  great  they  soon 
teach  each  his  level ;  at  all  events  I  have  ever 
found  the  well-instructed  workman  jiolitely 
deferential  to  his  superiors  without  an  ap- 
proach either  to  servility  or  presumption, 
which  certainly  does  not  occur  v/ith  the  igno- 
ramus. That  all  have  not  the  same  facilities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  is  true,  but  it  is  also 
true  the  greater  facilities  you  give  them  in 
this  respect  the  larger  number  of  qualified 
men  you  will  call  forth ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  national  prosjierity  is  so  largely 
dependent  upon  its  manufactured  produce, 
the  excellence  of  its  skilled  labour,  and  its 
ability  to  compete  in  a  foreign  market,  I 
think  no  apolo.gy  is  necessary  for  agitating 
the  principle  of  free  primary  and  technical 
education  for  our  working  classes. 

In  concluding,  although  it  is  altogether 
foreign  to  my  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
contrasting  here  the  high  standard  of  teach- 
ing which  prevails  in  Prussia  and  Germany 
with  that  of  other  countries,  supplemented  as 
it  is  by  the  finished  education  of  the  military 
colleges,  which  every  man  must  avail  himself 
of ;  and  I  cannot  avoid  imagining  that  the 
reverses  of  France  are  largely  attributable  to 
this  cause.  France,  the  leader  of  civilization 
and  of  all  the  humanising  infiuences  of  re- 
fined life,  teacher  of  the  arts,  and  mistress  of 
jn-iceless  art  treasures,  which  have  no  equal 
in  the  world,  pioneer  of  education  for  the 
working  classes  in  her  free  polytechnic  schools, 
and  developing,  whetlier  it  be  for  good  or  for 
evil,  all  that  can  tend  to  elevate  the  human 
mind :  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  she  is 
now  writhing  in  her  agony,  humiliated, 
crushed,  and  bowed  down  by  the  superior 
military  teachings  acquired  by  her  foes.  In 
Prussia  and  Germany  every  man  must  be 
educated,  for,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  is  coni2)elled  to  give 
three  yeai-s'  military  service,  during  which 
period  he  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  highly 
organised  system  of  schools  established  at 
every  military  depot,  and  during  his  proba- 
tion here,  the  workman  receives  the  highest 
education  he  is  capable  of  acquiring,  and 
equally  good  for  those  whose  previous  teach- 
ing will  admit  of  their  profiting  by  it  as  that 
given  in  our  universities.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  haliits  of  method,  order,  tliought, 
and  precision  would  be  characteristic  of  their 
armies,  that  in  warfare  they  are  without  an 
equal,  and  all  this  from  the  wonderful  train- 
ing they  are  subjected  to.  England  and  her 
dependencies  are  here  taught  a  lesson,  for 
the  time  may  yet  come  when  she  will  look 
back  with  regret  at  her  own  apathy  in  the 
cause  of  free  education. 

Willi.'Vm:  Hughes. 


SCULPTURE  AT  ST.  FINBAR'S, 
CORK. 

One  of  our  lithographs  in  present  number  is 
of  the  ^reat  western  rose  window  of  St.  Fin- 
1  bar's,  with  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  four  evange- 
listic emblems  surrounding  same,  viz.,  an 
eagle,  an  angel,  a  bull,  and  a  lion.  These  are, 
we  understand,  the  gift  of  the  Freemasons  of 
Cork,  and  their  execution  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Harrison,  of  Great  Brunswick- 
street  in  this  city.    Th«y  are  of  Cork  lime- 


stone, exquisitely  carved.  The  window  is 
circular,  divided  into  eight  compartments  by 
sculptured  shafts.  There  is  a  boldness  and 
massiveness  about  this  window  which  gene- 
rally characterises  the  work  of  Mr.  William 
Burges,  the  arcliitect  of  the  Cathedral. 

Our  second  illustration  is  of  the  baptismal 
font  which  has  been  placed  in  this  Cathedral. 
It  is  from  a  design  by  the  architect,  and  has 
been  well  carried  out  by  the  sculptor,  Mr. 
Harrison.  It  is  composed  of  Cork  red.  Gal- 
way  green,  and  Sicilian  marbles,  judiciously 
disposed.  The  bowl  is  taken  out  of  a  block 
of  Cork  red,  and  bears  on  its  exterior,  in  sunk 
brass  lettering,  the  text,  "  We  are  buried 
with  Him  by  baptism  unto  death."  The 
cover  is  of  mahogany,  on  which  is  laid 
wrought-iron  scroll-work  of  chaste  pattern, 
as  shown  in  our  sketch  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Messrs.  Millard  and  Robinson, 
Sackville-strcet.  This  ironwork  is,  we  con- 
sider, a  very  fair  specimen  of  what  can  be 
produced  in  our  city ;  it  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Fagan,  Great  Brunswick-street, 
whose  name  we  have  on  more  than  one  occ- 
sion  mentioned  in  this  journal  in  connexion 
with  creditable  and  artistic  workmanship. 

As  we  propose  in  a  future  issue  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  this  building  and  its  carving?, 
we  shall  conclude  by  expressing  our  opinion 
that,  in  the  works  above  alluded  to  and  in 
those  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  Mr.  Harrison 
has  fully  sustained  his  well-earned  fame  as 
an  artist. 


THE  RECENT  SEWER  CASE. 
The  action  taken  by  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  of 
Sir  John  Rogerson's-quay,  against  the  Cor- 
poration, for  neglect  of  one  of  their  most 
important  duties  has,  we  are  of  opinion, 
resulted  very  properly  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  That  a  citizen  and  ratepayer 
should  be  subjected  to  such  annoyance  and 
loss  for  four  years,  by  reason  of  the  very  im- 
perfect construction  of  a  sewer,  and  the 
subsequent  inattention  to  its  cleansing,  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  brought  before  a  legal 
tribunal,  particularly  in  a  case  like  the 
present  where  the  injured  party  was  not 
himself  at  liberty  to  take  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  flooding  of  his  premises,  and  the 
rising  up  of  noxious  sewage  through  his 
office  floor. 

In  our  report  (given  on  another  page)  we 
stated  that  when  the  jury  had  retired  to  cor. 
sider  their  verdict,  the  learned  counsel  on 
both  sides  handed  in  some  technical  objec- 
tions to  his  lordshiji's  charge.  We  have  since 
learned  that  an  appeal  is  threatened  by  the 
Corporation.  Judging  by  the  evidence  given 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  it  is  jjossible  that 
the  outlay  which  will  be  incurred  for  costs  of 
an  appeal  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  remedying  the  nuisance  con  - 
plained  of.  The  course  threatened  would  be 
only  a  still  further  and  wanton  waste  of  the 
money  of  the  citizens.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Lord 
Chief  J ustice  is  correct.  Tlie  appeal — if  such 
be  really  intended  to  be  made — can  only  end 
in  failure  bo  far  as  the  Corporation  is  con- 
cerned. 


At  lloeylaert,  near  Groenendael,  M.  Jamine,  th« 
architect,  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  parish 
churcli,  discovered  amongst  the  foundations  of  tha 
old  church  a  block  of  sione  more  than  a  j-ard  in 
height,  to  which  the  ladependance  Belye  invites  tha 
attention  of  antiquaries.  The  inscription  which  ison 
the  stone  seems  to  point  out  tliat  it  was  pari  of  a 
votive  altar,  raised  bv  Caius  Appianus  l^icatus  duriug 
the  Gallu- Roman  period. 
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PREJUDICE  VERSUS  PROFIT. 
The  capitalist  wlio  embarks  in  a  speculation 
which  gives  employment  to  a  number  of 
people  who  have  no  other  means  of  living 
than  by  their  daily  labour,  is  worthy  of  pro- 
tection and  respect.  This  being  onr  belief, 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  employers 
Bome  reasons  which  we  have  drawn  from  ex- 
perience, that  will  go  far  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  prejudice  existing  amongst  the  majority 
of  employers  against  their  men,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  profits  in  no  small  degree. 

The  feeling  to  which  we  would  direct  at- 
tention is  one  that  has  caused  us  more  than 
once  to  groan,  and  which  has  been  so  often 
the  causa  of  laying  blame  where  none  is  de- 
served, that  we  see  no  other  remedy  than  to 
place  our  views  before  employers,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  in  some  measure  help  to  re- 
move it.  The  feeling  is  one  of  distrust — a 
kind  of  belief  that  from  the  moment  the 
mechanic  has  served  his  apprenticeship  he 
becomes  a  being  not  to  be  believed,  not  to  be 
trusted, — to  be  looked  upon  as  one  ready  at 
every  opportunity  to  fritter  away  his  time, 
and  careless  as  to  whether  his  master  receives 
the  worth  of  the  money  which  he  pays  for  the 
work  done.  So  often  have  we  felt  the  injustice 
of  this  feeling  that  we  have  at  last  put  it 
down  to  prejudice,  and  deplore  it  accordingly. 
This  prejudice  in  many  instances  is  heredi- 
tary, in  others  it  springs  from  affectation,  and 
in  not  a  few  it  arises  from  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  employers  of  the  technicalities  in  con- 
nection with  their  dififerent  trades.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  hereditary,  because  it  is  handed 
down  from  father  to  son.  The  son  of  an  em- 
ployer is  taught  from  his  earliest  days  not  to 
associate  himself  in  any  way  with  the  ideas  of 
his  father's  employees,  to  receive  with  caution 
everything  that  may  be  uttered  by  them,  and 
to  look  upon  them  as  a  class  of  beings  useful 
only  in  the  amount  of  work  they  do  for  the 
smallest  possible  reward.  He  is  taught,  in 
fact,  to  regard  them  as  a  set  of  people  of 
whom  the  world  would  be  weU  rid  as  men, 
and  a  pity  that  what  is  executed  by  theii- 
hands  cannot  be  done  by  magic  or  some  such 
contrivance. 

Without  pausing  to  examine  from  whence 
this  prejudice  has  sprung,  we  here  assert  that 
it  is  contagious — that  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  man  about  to  embark  in  a 
speculation  to  become  infected  with  it,  to  the 
great  disquiet  of  his  mind  and,  we  shall  try 
to  point  out,  to  his  ultimate  loss  and  conse- 
quent vexation  and  worry.  This  prejudice, 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  disease,  has  spread 
from  the  employer  to  the  architect  or  artist, 
and  from  him  to  his  client,  and  on  and  on 
until  it  has  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
statesmen  so  firmly  that  it  is  impossible, 
during  the  existing  state  of  things,  for  the 
working  community  to  procure  even  the 
shadow  of  a  law  which  would  be  of  material 
service  to  them.  Everybody  is  talking  about 
the  working  man,  and  his  position,  his  faults, 
and  follies  (his  virtues  are  never  spoken  of), 
but  himself;  he  has  never  been  asked  to 
speak.  There  has  been  plenty  of  scolding, 
plenty  of  sneering,  and  imploring  ;  by  turns 
plenty  of  consultation  amongst  those  who 
alfect  to  know  all  about  his  foibles,  and  what 
would  cure  him.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
temperance  spouting  also — indeed,  so  much 
of  this  last  never-to-be-sufiiciently-often-men- 
tioned  most  potent  remedy  for  all  the  ills  that 
the  working  man's  toiling  flesh  is  heir  to, 
that  he  has  become  sick  of  the  cant,  and 
grown  well  again,  and  reconciled  to  the 
nuisance.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  tried 
the  remedy  without  .being  better,  and  now 
look  upon  the  temperance  orator  as  a  harm- 
less creature,  which  every  city  and  town  is 
possessed  of  more  or  less,  and  that  it  is  as 
hard  to  pass  him  by  without  hearing  his  sing- 
song as  it  would  be  to  pass  the  village  fool, 


who  comes  with  his  eccentricity  to  bid  him 
the  time  of  day. 

The  loss  occasioned  by  the  prejudice  to 
which  we  have  alluded  wiU  be  seen  by  the 
following : — The  daily  toiler,  it  is  believed, 
will  not  do  his  work  unless  he  is  well  watched. 
What  we  mean  to  convey  is,  not  that  a  fore- 
man is  appointed  to  superintend  and  direct 
the  workman,  but  a  system  of  spying  on  the 
pai't  of  other  ofiicials  in  connexion  with  the 
firm  who  are  not  qualified  to  judge,  which  is 
approved  of  by  the  masters,  and  which  puts 
the  workman  to  his  wits'  ends  to  guard  against. 
The  man  thus  circumstanced  must  watch  in 
turn,  in  order  that  he  may  not  perhaps  be 
caught  drawing  his  breath  for  a  minute  or  so 
during  the  long  and  laborious  day.  The 
official  spy  or  pimp  (who  receives  his  wages 
for  the  most  part  out  of  the  profits  gained  by 
this  patient  and  bowed  down  labourer),  if  he 
happens  to  come  upon  a  workman  in  such  an 
act,  makes  a  story  of  the  same  to  the  master, 
and  straightway  the  prejudice  is  strengthened 
in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  who  bitterly  ex- 
claims, "  Oh,  these  working  men,  these  woi-k- 
ing  men,"  wheu  it  is  most  likely  he  had  not 
the  slightest  cause  for  blaming  them.  A 
human  being  cannot  be  driven  like  a  machine, 
and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  employers  who 
think  they  are  at  a  loss  if  he  does  not  keep 
going  as  constant,  and  in  order  to  find  out 
when  he  pauses  encourages  ignorant  pimps 
to  watch  him.  The  greater  loss  to  which  we 
would  direct  attention  is,  that  the  workman 
is  compelled,  if  he  would  get  any  quarters  at 
all,  to  keep  a  look  out  in  turn  for  such  pimps, 
and  in  doing  so  loses  more  time  than  if  he 
were  trusted.  The  very  notion  that  he  is 
watched  makes  him  nervous  and  unfit  to  do 
his  work  with  a  wiU.  Confidence  in  the 
savage  win  beget  faithfulness  ;  kindness  we 
have  always  found  to  beget  kindness,  and 
forgiveness  and  lenity  to  beget  gratitude. 
In  short,  we  have  seldom  known  an  appeal  to 
the  honest,  hard-working  man  to  do  his  duty 
to  fail  in  making  a  favourable  impression. 

In  the  second  place,  the  foppish  upstart 
will  be  found  to  affect  this  prejudice,  because 
it  is  the  fashion  amongst  his  conservative 
neighbours.  This  creature  delights  in  show- 
ing off  his  importance  by  bullying  and  bluster- 
ing, when  simple  instructions  would  sufiice. 
So  fond  is  he  of  being  flattered  by  those  in 
his  employ  that  he  appoints  no  deputy  to  act 
in  his  absence.  He  employs  all  workmen 
himself,  which  he  does  at  no  fixed  time.  The 
man  seeking  employment  from  such  as  he 
must  be  on  the  alert,  flying  from  post  to  pillar 
in  search  of  the  great  little  man.  When  he 
is  found  his  reply  is  not  a  business-like  "  Yes" 
or  "No,"  but  something  like  the  following 
takes  place,  pai-ticularly  if  the  applicant  is  a 
distressed  labourer,  whose  wages  are  fixed  at 
12s.  per  week  : — "  Haw,  fellow,  what  do  you 
require?"  "A  job,  sir" — and  the  man,  if 
acqukinted  with  the  character  of  the  person 
he  is  speaking  to,  touches  his  hat.  "  Haw, 
ahem ! — let  me  see.  Do  you  live  in  a  respect- 
able locality?  Haw."  "I  can't  afford  it, 
sir."  "  Then  what  do  you  do  vnth  your 
money — drink  it,  I  suppose?"  "I  have  a 
wife  and  three  children,  sir,  and  I  have  been 
out  of  work  for  the  last  fortnight."  "  Haw. 
I  suppose  you  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  at 
all  events  can  make  a  respectable  appearance 
at  church  on  Sundays  ?"  "  It  is  not  the  will 
that  is  wanting,  sir."  "  But  I  say  it  is;  you 
are  all  the  same — an  improvident,  extrava- 
gant, wasteful  lot.  However,  bring  your 
shovel  in  the  morning  ;  I  want  you  to  screen 
some  lime  and  sand.  You  are  aware,  I  sup- 
pose, that  I  only  pay  lis.  to  the  men  on  the 
mortar-bank? — haw."  The  labourer  touches 
his  hat  again,  which  act,  perhaps,  procures 
him  the  job,  and  the  great  little  man  is  off  to 
the  building  to  look  after  his  men,  often  to 
curse  and  swear  at  them  as  he  struts  about. 

Humane  men  have  foi-med  themselves  into 
a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  the  owner  of  the  horse  that  is 
overloaded  will  be  fined  for  overloading  him, 
or  for  working  him  with  a  sore  breast  or  hoof. 
How  many  thousand  unskilled  labourers,  if  not 
mechanics,  are  there  who  have  to  work  with 
maimed  and  jaded  limbs,  and,  worse  still,  de- 


pressed and  drooping  spirits,  consequent  on 
the  number  of  their  families  and  tho  meagre 
sura  hardly  earned  when  the  work  is  obtained, 
which  they  have  to  live  upon.  The  humane 
men  who  take  upon  themselves  to  say  a  word 
for  the  over-worked  and  under-paid  labourer 
or  mechanic,  do  so  after  the  fashion  of  "live 
horse  and  you  will  get  grass." 

In  the  third  place,  this  prejudice — which 
lessens  the  profits  of  employers,  and  which 
we  have  said  arises  from  the  master's  igno- 
rance of  the  technicalities  in  connexion  with 
his  trade — will  be  better  understood  if  we 
suppose  a  case  for  illustration : — A  timber 
merchant,  let  us  say,  who  has  spare  capital 
at  his  command,  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
speculate  in  the  manufacture  of  joiner's 
work.  After  building  suitable  workshops, 
and  furnishing  them  with  the  necessary 
machinery,  he  employs  a  number  of  men,  and 
then  looks  amongst  his  clerks  for  a  man  to 
place  over  them.  He  choses  Mr.  Kilfiddle- 
stick — a  man  whom  he  first  knew  through  an 
advertisement,  which  said  that  he  was  quick 
at  figures,  and  understood  surveying  and  the 
measurement  of  timber.  But  the  principal 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Kilfiddlestick  is  that 
he  is,  perhaps,  an  ex-policeman,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  mind  of  the  timber  merchant, 
a  fit  and  proper  person  to  direct  joiners,  since 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  drilling  men.  Mr. 
Kilfiddlestick' s  first  attempts,  of  course,  are 
horrible  failures  ; — the  men  laugh  at  his  un- 
workmanlike instructions,  and  soon  find  out 
that  he  has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
what  is  expected  of  him.  When  questioned 
about  the  way  this  or  that  job  is  to  be  done, 
he  vaguely  replies,  "  The  usual  way."  Ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention,  why  not 
the  usual  way  ?  Those  he  directs  are  mere 
mechanics,  and  should  know  that  way.  The 
work,  however,  is  not  executed  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  is  returned.  Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
thinks  the  master.  Not  Kilfiddlesticks  :  oh, 
no,  forhe  says  he  gave  proper  instructions. 
The  temperance  orator's  speech,  which  the  em- 
ployer has  often  read  or  listened  to,  is  wafted 
to  him  on  the  wings  of  memory,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  the  man  must  be  drunk  who  did 
the  work  that  has  been  returned.  Prejudice, 
blind  prejudice,  has  taken  hold  of  him,  and 
there  he  stands  a  victim  to  the  disease.  Thus 
encouraged  and  patted  upon  the  back,  the 
ex-policeman  bungles  away  for  a  month, 
spoiling  everything  that  he  puts  his  hand  to, 
and  that  a  technically-educated  man  would 
have  no  trouble  in  doing.  Another  painful 
month  passes  over,  and  at  length  Mr.  Kil- 
fiddlestick, driven  to  his  wits'  ends,  looks 
around  for  some  one  amongst  the  men  upon 
whom  he  can  rely  without  losing  caste  with 
his  employer  or  endangering  his  post,  which 
is  worth  double  his  former  position.  A  happy 
thought  this :  see  how  he  accomplishes  his 
design.  One  Mr.  Oshaver — who  is  a  lion 
amongst  his  mates,  but  who  is  as  hum'ole  as 
Uriah  Heep  to  those  above  him — catches  his 
eye.  No  fear  of  Mr.  Oshaver  superseding 
him,  for,  along  with  being  very  humble,  he 
is  willing  to  work  fifteen  hours  for  the  pay 
of  ten,  and  to  be  ready  at  all  calls.  Kilfiddle- 
stick takes  advantage  of  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Oshaver,  and  bungles  on  with 
his  cry  of  "  the  usual  way."  When  anything 
goes  wrong,  Oshaver  takes  the  blame  off  his 
patron  Kilfiddlestick,  which  is  expe'/ced  of 
him  by  the  latter,  and  shoves  it  on  to  his 
mates,  although  he  knows  very  well  that  Kil- 
fiddlestick is  wholly  in  fault.  But  what  does 
he  care  so  long  as  he  is  paid  his  wages,  which 
have  been  raised  by  his  patron?  Thus  the 
firm  is  superintended  by  a  prejudiced  master, 
a  technically-ignoi-ant  manager,  and  a  li  -po- 
critical  and  servile  foreman.  Will  it  prosper  ? 

We  have  written  this  article  priucip  ai  f  for 
Irishmen,  because  we  know  that  in  iil.i  vinnd 
things  are  conducted  immeasurably  ijo^c^j.. 
Occasionally  there  will  be  found  a  saoi'iii  ja  of 
profit  to  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  eaiplo  /uvg, 
a  great  deal  of  bungling  and  jobbin  j  am  mgst 
olBcials,  but  invariably — as  far  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  workshops  is  conoet-iel — iUe 
right  man  will  be  found  in  the  right  ;)L,i  ;. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  tho  majority 
of  establishments  in  Ireland  are  carried  on 
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we  have  shewn;  but  that  there  are  mimbers 
we  are  well  aware,  since  we  could  lay  our 
linger  on  several.  We  would  ask  those  who 
blame  the  Irish  operative  for  the  unflourishing 
state  of  Irish  industries,  to  remember  that 
thousands  of  Irish  mechanics  are  earning  a 
respectable  livelihood  in  England  and  Scot- 
land (where  manufactories  are  better  managed) 
with  no  pecuniary  desire  to  return. 

John  Dooner. 


GLASTONBURY  ABBEY,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.* 
In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  ancient  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  was  in  the  ' 
plenitude  of  its  magnificence  and  power.  It 
had  been  the  cynosure  for  the  devotees  of  aU 
nations,  who,  for   nearly  eleven  centuries 
flocked  in  crowds  to  its  Fane,  to  worship  at 
its  altars,  to  adore  its  relics,  to  drink  in  health 
at  its  sacred  weU,  and  to  gaze  in  wrapt  won- 
der at  its  holy  thorn.    And  even  now,  in  these 
later  days,  though  time  has  wasted  it,  though 
fierce  fanaticism  has  played  its  cannon  upon 
it,  though  ruthless  vandalism  in  blind  igno- 
rance has  despoiled  many  of  its  beauties,  it 
still  stands  proud  in  its  ruined  grandeur,  de- 
fiant alike  of  the  ravages  of  decay,  the  de- 
vastation of  the  iconoclast,  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  the  ignorant.    Although  not  a  single 
picture,  but  only  an  inventorial  description, 
is  extant  of  this  largest  abbey  in  the  kingdom, 
yet,  standing  amidst  its  silent  ruins,  the  ima- 
gination can  form  some  faint  idea  of  what  it 
must  have  been  when  its  aisles  were  vocal 
with  the  chant  of  its  many-voiced  choir,  when 
gorgeous  processions  moved  grandly  through 
its  cloisters,  and  when  its  altars,  its  chapels, 
its  windows,  its  piUars  were  aU  decorated 
with  the  myriad  splendours  of  monastic  art. 
Passing  in  at  the  great  western  entrance, 
through  a  lodge  kept  by  a  grave  lay-brother, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  little  world,  shut  up  by 
a  high  wall  which  swept  round  its  domains, 
enclosing  an  area  of  more  than  sixty  acres. 
The  eye  is  arrested  at  once  by  a  majestic  pile 
of  building,  stretching  itself  out  in  the  shape 
of  an  immense  cross,  from  the  centre  of  whose 
transept  there  rises  a  high  tower.    The  ex- 
terior of  this  building  is  profusely  decorated; 
with  all  the  weird  embellishments  of  mediaeval 
art.    There,  in  sculptured  niche,  stands  the 
devout  monarch,  sceptred  and  crowned  ;  the 
templar  knight,  who  had  fallen  under  an 
oriental  sun  fighting  for  the  cross  ;  the  mitred 
abbot,  with  his  crozier  ;  the  saint,  with  his 
emblem  ;  the  martyr-,  with  his  palm  ;  scenes 
from  Sacred  Writ ;  the  Apostles,  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  petrified  allegories  and  sculptured 
story  ;  and  then,  clustering  around  and  in- 
tertwining itself  with  all  these  scenes  and 
representations  of  the  world  of  man,  were 
ornamental  devices  culled  from  the  world  of 
nature.    A  splendid  monument  of  the  genius 
of  those  mediaeval  times  whose  mighty  cathe- 
drals stand  before  us  now  like  massive  poems 
or  gi-aven  history,  where  men  may  read,  as 
it  were  from  a  sculptured  page,  tlie  chivalrous 
doings  of  departed  heroes,  the  long  tale  of 
the  history  of  the  Church — of  her  woes,  her 
triumphs,  her  martyrs,  and  her  saints — a 
deathless  picture   of   actual   existence,  as 
though  some  heaven-sent  spirit  had  come 
upon  the  earth,  and  with  a  magic  stroke 
petrified  into  the  graphic  stillness  of  stone  a 
whole  world  of  life  and  living  things.  The 
length  of  the  nave  of  this  church,  beginning 
from  St.  Joseph's  chapel  (which  we  shall  pre- 
sently notice,  and  which  was  an  additional 
building)  up  to  the  cross,  was  220  feet,  the 
great  tower  was  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
transepts  on  either  side  of  it,  each  45  feet  in 
length,  the  choir  was  150  feet ;  its  entire 
length  from  east  to  west  was  420  feet ;  and 
if  we  add  the  appended  St.  Joseph's  chapel, 
we  have  a  range  of  building  530  feet  in  length. 

Turning  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
external  grandeur,  we  come  to  a  structure 
which  foims  the  extreme  west  of  the  abbey — 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Josejih  of  Arimathea. 
The  entrance  on  the  north  side  is  a  master- 
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piece  of  art,  being  a  portal  consisting  of  four 
semicircular  arches,  receding  and  diminish- 
ing as  they  recede  into  the  body  of  the  wall, 
the  four  fasciae  profusely  decorated  with 
sculptured  representations  of  personages  and 
scenes,  varied  by  running  patterns  of  tendrils, 
leaves,  and  other  natural  objects.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  attention  upon  entering 
is  the  beautiful  triarial-mullioued  window  at 
the  western  extremity,  with  its  semicircular 
head  ;  opposite,  at  the  eastern  end,  another, 
corresponding  in  size  and  decoration,  throws 
its  light  upon  the  altar.  On  both  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  church  are  four  uni- 
form windows,  rising  loftily  till  their  summits 
nearly  touch  the  vaulting  ;  underneath  these 
are  four  sculptured  arches,  the  panelling  be- 
tween them  adorned  with  painted  represen- 
tations of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven  ;  the  flooring  was  a  tesselated 
pavement  of  encaustic  tiles,  each  bearing  an 
heraldic  device,  or  some  allegorical  or  his- 
torical subject.  Beneath  this  tesselated  pave- 
ment is  a  spacious  crypt,  89  feet  in  length, 
20  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  high,  provided 
with  an  altar,  and  when  used  for  service, 
illuminated  by  lamps  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  St.  Joseph's  chapel,  however,  with 
its  softly-coloured  light,  its  glittering  panels, 
its  resplendent  altars,  and  its  elegant  pro- 
portions, is  a  beautiful  creation ;  but  only  a 
foretaste  or  a  prelude  of  that  full  glare  of 
splendour  which  bursts  upon  the  view  on 
ascending  the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  its 
lower  level  up  to  the  nave  of  the  great  abbey 
church  itself,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  Arrived  at  that  point,  the  spectator 
gazes  upon  a  long  vista  of  some  four  hundred 
feet,  including  the  nave  and  choir ;  passing 
up  through  the  nave,  which  has  a  double  line 
of  arches,  whose  pillars  are  profusely  sculp- 
tured, we  come  to  the  central  point  in  the 
transept,  where  there  are  four  magnificent 
Gothic  arches,  which  for  imposing  grandeur 
could  scarcely  be  equalled  in  the  world, 
mounting  up  to  the  heiglit  of  one  hundred 
feet,  upon  which  rested  the  groat  tower  of  the 
church.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  arches 
still  exists,  and  though  broken  retains  its 
original  grandeur.  In  the  transept  running 
north  and  south  from  this  point,  are  four 
beautifully-decorated  chapels,  St.  Mary's,  in 
the  north  "aisle  ;  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  south  ; 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto's,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  ;  and  at  the  south  angle  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  ;  another  stood  just  behind 
the  tower,  dedicated  to  St.  Edgar  :  in  each  of 
these  are  altars  richly  adorned  with  glittering 
appointments,  and  beautiful  glass  windows, 
stained  with  the  figures  of  then-  patron  saints, 
the  Apostles,  scriptural  scenes  or  episodes 
from  the  hagiology  of  the  Church  ;  then, 
running  in  a  straight  line  with  the  na.ve, 
completing  the  gigantic  parallelogram,  is  the 
choir  where  the  divine  office  is  daily  performed. 
The  body  is  divided  into  stalls  and  seats  for 
the  abbot,  the  officers,  and  monks.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  stands  the  high  altar,  with 
its  profusion  of  decorative  splendour,  whilst 
over  it  is  an  immense  stained-glass  window, 
with  semicircular  top,  which  pours  down  upon 
the  altar,  and  in  fact  bathes  the  whole  choir, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  in  a  sea  of 
softened  many-coloured  light.  The  flooring 
of  the  great  church,  like  that  of  St.  Joseph's, 
is  composed  of  encaustic  Norman  tiles,  in- 
scribed with  Scripture  sentences,  heraldic 
devices,  and  names  of  kings  and  benefactors. 
Underneath  the  great  church  is  the  crypt — a 
dark  vault  divided  into  three  compartments 
by  two  rows  of  strong  massive  pillars,  into 
which,  having  descended  from  the  church, 
the  spectator  enters  ;  the  light  of  his  torch  is 
thrown  back  from  a  hundred  dilferent  points 
like  the  eyes  of  serpents  glittering  through 
the  darkness,  reflected  from  the  bright  gold 
and  silver  nails  and  decorations  of  the  cofiius 
that  lie  piled  on  all  sides,  and  whose  ominous 
shapes  can  be  just  faintly  distinguished.  This 
is  the  weird  world,  which  exerts  a  mysterious 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  most  thought- 
less— the  silent  world  of  death  in  life,  and 
piled  up  around  are  the  remains  of  whole 
generations  long  extinct  of  races  of  canonized 
saints,  pious  kings,  devout  queens,  mitred 


abbots,  bishops,  nobles  who  gave  all  their 
wealth  to  lie  here,  knights  who  braved  the 
dangers  of  foreign  climes,  the  power  of  the 
stealthy  pestilence  and  the  scimitar  of  the 
wild  Saracen,  that  they  might  one  day  come 
back  and  lay  their  bones  in  this  holy  spot. 
There  were  the  gilded  cofiins  of  renowned 
abbots  whose  names  were  a  mighty  power  in 
the  world  when  they  lived,  and  whose  thoughts 
are  stiU  read  with  delight  by  the  votaries  of 
another  creed — the  silver  croziers  of  bishops, 
the  purple  cloth  of  royalty,  and  the  crimson 
of  the  noble — all  slumbering  and  smouldering 
in  the  dense  obscurity  of  the  tomb,  but  flash- 
ing up  to  the  light  once  more  in  a  temporary 
brilliancy,  like  the  last  ball-room  effort  of 
some  aged  beauty — the  aristocracy  of  death, 
the  coquetry  of  human  vanity,  strong  even  in 
human  corruption.    Amongst  the  denizens 
of  this  dark  region  are — King  Arthur  and  his 
Queen  Guinever,  Coel  II.,  grandfather  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  Kentwyn,  King  of 
the  West  Saxons,  Edmund  I.,  Edgar  and 
Ironsides,  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland, 
St.  David  of  Wales,  and  St.  Gildas,  beriides 
nine  bishops,  fifteen  abbots,  and  many  others 
of  note.     Reascending  from  this  gloomy 
cavern  to  the  glories  of  the  great  church,  we 
wander  amongst  its  aisles,  and  as  we  gaze 
upon  the  splendours  of  its  choir,  we  reflect 
that  in  this  gorgeous  temple,  embellished  by 
everything  that  art  and  science  could  con- 
tribute, and  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  its 
holy  altar,  with  its  consecrated  Host,  its 
cherished  receptacle  of  saintly  relics,  and  its 
sublime  mysteries,  did  these  devout  men, 
seven  times  a  day,  for  centuries,  assemble  for 
prayer  and  worship.    As  soon  as  the  clock 
had'  tolled  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  rocked  in  slumber, 
they  arose,  and  flocked  in  silence  to  the 
church,  where  they  remained  in  prayer  and 
praise  until  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn 
began  to  chase  away  the  constellations  of  the 
night,  and  then,  at  stated  intervals  through 
the  rest  of  the  day,  the  appointed  services 
were  carried  on,  so  that  the  greater  portion 
of  their  lives  was  spent  in  this  choir,  whose 
very  walls  were  vocal  with  psalmody  and 
prayer.    It  was  a  grand  offering  to  the  Al- 
mighty of  human  work  and  human  life.  In 
that  temple  was  gathered  as  a  rich  oblation 
everything  that  the  united  labour  of  ages 
could  create  and  collect ;  strong  hands  had 
dug  out  its  foundations  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  had  hewn  stubborn  rocks  into  huge 
blocks,  and  piled  them  up  high  in  the  heavens, 
had  fashioned  them  into  pillars  and  arches, 
myriads  of  busy  fingers  had  laboured  for  ages 
at  its  decoration  until  every  column,  every 
cornice,  and  every  angle  bore  traces  of  patient 
toil ;  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  poet,  had 
all  contributed  to  its  embellishment,  strength 
created  it,  genius  beautified  it,  and  the  ever- 
ascending  incense  of  human  contrition,  human 
adoration,  and  human  prayer  completed  the 
gorgeous  sacrifice  which  those  devotees  of 
mecliaeval  times  offered  up  in  honour  of  Him 
whose  mysterious  presence  they  venerated  as 
the  actual  and  real  inhabitant  of  their  Holy 
of  Holies. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BRONZE  PLATE  FOUND  IN  LOUTH. 

An  interesting  antiquarian  discovery  baa 
recently  been  made  at  Gernoustown,  county 
Louth,  on  the  property  of  Lord  Rathdonnell. 
Although  there  are  numerous  Danish  forts 
and  raths  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
vet,  singular  to  say,  the  first  Runic  inscription 
discovered  has  been  found  on  an  antique 
bronze  plate  found  in  a  tumulus,  at  Ger- 
noustown. This  tumulus  has  long  been 
celebrated  in  Louth,  and  is  in  itself  an  ex- 
traordinary geological  curiosity ;  and  the 
pebbles,  sand,  and  gravel,  of  an  ancient  sea- 
beach  can  be  distinctly  traced  from  it  to  the 
Castlehellingham  railway  station.  Lord 
Rathdonnell  some  time  ago  decided  to  have 
the  tumulus  searched.  After  the  workmen 
had  excavated  for  some  time  at  the  southern 
side,  they  came  upon  a  broad  passage,  flagged 
at  the  top,  and  running  horizontally  into  the 
mound,  terminating  at  a  distance  of  about 
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fifteen  feet  from  the  part  first  discovered. 
The  mound  was  then  opened  from  the  top, 
and  a  large  pit  dug  down  into  it,  until  the 
termination  of  the  passage  was  reached.  _  It 
was  found  to  consist  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  ancient  sea-beach— gravel,  sand,  and 
water-worn  or  rounded  stones  ;  but  through 
these   was  mingled  some   charcoal,  Qiany 
broken  and  half-burned  bones,  human  teeth, 
portions  of  skulls,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
other  bones  of  the  human  body  ;  and  a  very 
perfect  bronze  celt,  or  spear,  of  the  most 
ancient  type,  was  turned  up.    But  about 
eleven  feet  from  the  surface  or  top  of  the 
mound  the  excavators  came  upon  a  small 
bronze  plate,  lying  i^pon  what  the  finder 
likened  to  an  edging  of  snuff-coloured  dust 
or  burned  paper.    This  plate,  upon  being 
carefully    cleaned,   was   found  beautifully 
ornamented  on  one  side,  in  silver  tracing, 
with  the  indented  "  whorls"  andtwistings  so 
common  on  the  very  ancient  Irish  monuments, 
and  particularly  at  Monasterboice,  formed 
by  the  interweaving  of  a  triple  cord.    On  the 
other  side  it  bore,  in  clear  and  well  defined 
Runic  characters,  an  inscription,  which  has 
been  thus  translated—"  Tomi  (or  Tomri)  of 
Solshof  owns  this  sword."    The  plate  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, Copen- 
hagen.   This  Tomri,  or  Tomar,  is  asserted 
to  be  the  proud  invader  himself,  from  whom, 
Moore  alleges,  Malachy  tore  the  collar  of  gold. 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  and  Dr.  O'Donovan  in 
his  translation  states  that  Prince  Tomar  was 
evidently  the  ancestor  of  the  Danish  kings  of 
Dublin,  and  was  Earl  Tanist  of  the  king  of 
Lochlaun.    He  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
"  Book  of  Eights,"  where  a  tribute  paid  to 
him  is  mentioned,  and  a  quotation  from  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  a.d.  847,  says :— A  battle 
by  Malachy  with  the  Pagan  Danes  at  Fora, 
where  fell  Earl  Tomar,  the  next  in  power  to 
the  liing  of  Lochlann,  and  1,200  men  with 
him.    In  another  place  he  is  called  Tore 
Tomar  of  Dublin.    His  ring  or  torque  de- 
scended to  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  was 
preserved  by  them  as  an  heirloom ;  but  it 
and  the  sword  of  Caslus,  his  contemporary, 
were  carried  off  from  Dublin  by  Malachy  in 
994,  and  not  torn  from  the  neck  of  the  ori- 
ginal wearer,  as  poetically  described  by  Moore. 
The  plate  discovered  in  the  mound  at  Ger- 
nonstown  is  a  portion  of  the  sword  of  this 
valiant  Dane,  and  the  snufi'-coloured  dust 
which  lay  around  it  when  discovered  was  the 
remains  of  his  sword-belt.    The  affair  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  learned  antiquaries, 
and  it  will  come  before  the  Royal  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Society  of  Ireland  at  its 
meeting  next  week. 


SEWER  VENTILATION.* 

In  maturing  a  complete  scheme  for  the  main 
drainage  of  a  district  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  that  will  present  itself  for  con- 
sideration is  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers, 
for,  however  perfect  any  system  of  drainage 
may  otherwise  be,  it  will  prove  defective  in  a 
most  important  particular  if  provision  is  not 
made  for  the  escape  of  the  efUuvia  given  off 
from  the  interior  of  the  drains.    It  is  some- 
times urged  that  a  well-designed  and  carefully 
constructed  system  of  drains  should  discharge 
aUthe  sewage  it  receives  before  decomposition 
could  set  in,  and  if  so,  that  there  would  not 
be  any  risk  to  health  from  inattention  to  the 
details  of  ventilation,  as  no  evolution  of  gas 
could  occur  without  decomposition.    It  may 
be   admitted   that  properly-graduated  and 
carefully-laid  drains  will  continue  self-cleasn- 
ing  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  the  interior  of  drains  from  becoming 
more  or  less  fouled  by  grease  and  other 
matters  of  an  adhesive  kind.    This  may  take 
place  in  the  best  earthenware  pipe  drains, 
but  when  bricks  come  to  be  used  the  evil  is 
enhanced,  for  even  when  the  soundest  and 
least  absorbent  material  is  employed  there  is 
Btill  a  considerable  soakage  of  sewage  into 
the  substance  of  the  brickwork,  where  it  in- 

•  Extracted  from  paper  in  Engineer. 


evitably  decomposes  with  the  evolution  of 
injurious  products.  The  sides  of  a  sewer,  be 
it  great  or  small,  are  subject  to  be  alternately 
wet  and  dry,  owing  to  the  flow  of  sewage 
being  periodic,  that  is  to  say,  from  its  varying 
in  quantity  throughout  the  day.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  morning  the  discharge  is  compara- 
tively smaU,  but  as  domestic  and  culinary 
operations  proceed  the  flow  increases  to  a 
maximum,  at  which  it  remains  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  according  to  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  people  of  the  district.  From  the 
maximum  flow  the  volume  decreases  towards 
night,  when  the  minimum  flow  occurs. 

When  regard  is  had  to  the  great  extent  of 
surface  that  a  long  sewer  will  offer  to  this 
alternate  soaking  and  drying,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  quantity  of  rapidly  decom- 
posing matter  that  even  a  well-constructed 
sewer  wiU  retain,  and  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding effectual  ventilation,  will  be  self-evi- 
dent. But  if  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
sewers,  when  laid  down  in  the  best  and  most 
scientific  manner,  requii-e  ventilation,  what 
shall  be  said  of  those  receptacles  formerly 
employed  for  the  removal  of  house  refuse,  in 
which  lay  stored  hundreds  of  tons  of  the 
foulest  deposit  conceivable  ?  In  some  towns, 
whether  from  economy  or  some  other  reason, 
these  sewers  of  deposit  are  allowed  to  remain, 
and  although  the  accumulations  may  not  be 
allowed  to  the  same  extent  as  of  old,  still 
thorough  ventilation  will  be  a  consideration 
of  the  first  importance. 

The  effect  of  imperfect  ventilation  upon 
the  health  of  any  community  is  not  at  all 
times  so  manifest  as  it  occasionally  becomes 
under  favouring  circumstances,  but  still  there 
is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  weakly 
condition  of  those  inhabiting  the  closer  parts 
of  towns  is  mainly  due  to  the  vitiated  air  they 
breathe,  and  that* the  principal  sources  of  the 
impurity  are  either  the  public  sewers  or  other 
repositories  of  decomposing  organic  matter. 
At  certain  seasons,  however,  such  poisons 
appear  to  be  possessed  of  very  great  activity, 
and  then  specific  diseases  set  in  that  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  poison. 
It  is  notorious  that  in  some  towns,  considered 
to  be  well  drained,  fever  has  continued  to 
recur  until  the  exciting  cause  has  been  dis- 
covered to  come  from  the  sewers,  audi  no 
amount  of  care  or  caution  sufficed  to  check 
the  disease  until  a  complete  and  weU-devised 
mode  of  ventilation  was  applied  to  each  house, 
and  due  precautions  at  the  same  time  taken 
to  have  the  sewers  thoroughly  flushed.  .  .  . 

The  method  of  preventing  the  injurious 
efi'ect  of  sewer  exhalations  is  a  matter  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  considerable  diver- 
gence of  opinion.    The  theory  of  some  is  that 
the  sewers  should,  if  possible,  be  perfectly 
sealed,  so  as  to  keep  the  gases  from  escaping 
into  the  air,  as  weU,  of  course,  as  to  prevent 
their  entry  into  houses,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  considered  by  others  a  aiue  qua  non 
that  there  should  be  a  perfectly  free  com- 
munication between  the  inside  of  the  sewer 
and  the  outer  air,  on  the  principle  that  free 
dilution  and  rapid  diffusion  would  prevent 
the  ill  effect  of  the  exhalations  upon  health. 
In  this  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  middle 
course  is  the  best  and  the  most  consonant 
with  theory  and  practice.    It  is  obvious  that 
the  principla  of  sealing  the  sewers  as  closely 
as  possible,  however  sound  it  may  appear  at 
first  sight,  is  not  found  to  be  feasible  in 
practice.    The  density  of  the  air  in  sewers  is 
subject  to  fluctuations  from  various  causes  ; 
and  if  a  sufficiently  free  intercourse  is  not 
established  with  the  outer  air,  the  communi- 
cation will  inevitably  take  place  through  the 
sinks  and  other  traps  connecting  the  interior 
of  houses  with  the  public  sewers,  and  so  the 
very  evil  sought  to  be  avoided  will  occur  in  a 
greatly  aggravated  degree.    The  effluvia  in 
the  sewer,  having  been  confined  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  will  escape  in  a 
highly  concentrated  condition,  and  propor- 
tionately more  poisonous  to  those  who  are 
exposed  to  its  influence.    Such  a  state  of 
things  has  been  compared  not  inaptly  to  the 
experiment  of  exposing  a  bird  or  mouse  under 
a  bell  glass,  and  subjecting  the  little  animal 
to  the  influence  of  a  poisonous  gas.  During 


the  night  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  house 
are  all  closed,  and  then,  if  duo  care  be  not 
observed,  and  the  drains  securely  trapped,  the 
house  will  simply  act  as  a  receiver  for  the 
gases  that  arc  generated  in  the  sewer. 

In  the  metropolis,  and  in  many  of  our  pro- 
vincial towns,  we  have  the  converse  of  this 
principle  very  perfectly  illustrated.  The 
sewers  are  freely  ventilated  by  gratings  open- 
ing directly  into  the  street,  and  it  must  needs 
be  admitted  that  the  result  is  sufficiently  un- 
satisfactory. No  provision  of  any  account 
has  been  made  for  the  deodorisation  or  puri- 
fication of  the  sewer  air  ;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  vicinity  of  our  street-ventilators  is 
easily  discoverable  by  the  offensive  smell  that 
is  experienced.  Whatever  system  is  to  be 
finally  adopted  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
sewers,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  must  be  some 
improvement  on  that  now  in  use,  which  even 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is  the  reverse  of  creditable  to  those 
concerned. 

This  system  of  free  circulation  is  open  to 
another  very  strong  objection.  The  density 
of  the  air  in  sewers  is  sensibly  influenced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  in  stormy  weather, 
and  the  same  result  follows  as  when  the  sewer 
openings  are  closely  sealed — the  house  traps 
yield  to  the  pressure,  are  broken  through, 
and  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  sewers  pass 
into  the  houses,  perhaps  during  the  night, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  closed,  and 
so  the  occupants  are  brought  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  poison. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  sewer  ventilation  is  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  foul  air  from  the  interior  of  sewers  into 
such  situations  that  it  cannot  take  eftect  upon 
the  human  constitution,  the  difficulties  of 
achieving  the  object  will  not  appear  so  great 
as  some  anticipate.     In  short,  the  whole 
theory  of  the  process  would  appear  to  consist 
in  equalising  the  pressure  at  the  surface  of 
the  street.    This  cannot  be  done  by  admit- 
ting the  access  of  air  to  the  sewers  through 
gratings  of  unlimited  capacity,  because  the' 
pressure  of  the  wind  very  sensibly  affects  the 
pressure  on  the  house  traps,  and  the  very 
object  sought  to  be  remedied  is  accomplished 
by  two  free  ventilation.    Equality  of  pressure 
within   and  without   the   sewer  evidently 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  carefully  sealing 
all  openings,  because  a  sudden  flush  of  rain 
would  displace  so  much  of  the  air  within  the 
sewer,  or  rather  increase  its  elastic  force  to 
so  great  an  extent  that  in  this  event  also  the 
house  traps  would  be  liable  to  furnish  a  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  houses. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  acjjnsting  the 
ventilation  openings  into  sewers  so  that  they- 
will  be  sufficient  to  restore  equality  of  pressure, 
and  yet  not  make  them  of  such  capacity  as 
to  allow  the  pressure  of  the  wind  to  take 
effect  as  it  will  do  when  the  gratings  are  very 
large.    Unquestionably  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  this  end  would  be  by  small 
pipes  carried  up  the  adjoining  houses  to  sach 
a  height  as  to  clear  the  attic  windows  by 
several  feet,  and  yet  not  so  close  to  the 
chimney  stack  as  to  risk  the  sewer  air  being 
drawn  down  a  cold  flue  into  the  house — a  con- 
tingency that  is  very  probable  if  due  precau- 
tion be  not  observed.     At  one  time  the 
application  of  the  rain-water  pipes  as  venti- 
lators was  much  in  vogue,  and  they  are  still 
used  to  some  extent  in  provincial  towns. 
One  of  the  provincial  objections  to  the  use 
of  the  rain-water  pipe  for  a  ventilation  is 
that  they  are  not  made  with  air-tight  joints, 
and  consequently  allow  the  escape  of  the 
effluvia  from  the  sewers  at  evey  junction, 
the  foul  air  finding  its  ways  into  the  houses 
at  open  windows.    A  further  objection  ie 
that  the  very  time   there  is    the  greatest 
pressure   in  the    sewer,   and  the  gaseous 
contents  are  in  a  state  of  tension  which 
occurs  during  heavy  rain  storms,  the  rain- 
water pipes  operate  by  producing  a  down 
draught   actuated  by   the  downward  rush 
of  water,  and  the  pipes  necessarily  become 
inoperative  for  their  purpose.     The  rain- 
water pipes,  too,  opening  as  they  do  under 
the  eaves  of  the  houses,  are  not  unfrequently 
quite  close  to  a  bed-room  window,  and  there 
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is  every  risk  of  the  foul  air  passing  into  the 
1  case. 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  by  pipes  attached  to  dwelliug-honses 
is  the  objection  raised  by  the  occupiers  to 
Buch  an  arrangement.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  carried  out  an  experiment 
by  erecting  in  different  localities  about  thirty 
of  these  shafts,  varying  from  4  inches  to  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  apparently  with  very 
satifactorly  results — in  fact,  it  ajjijeared  that 
"in  no  instance  had  any  complaint  been 
made  by  the  residents  of  smell  or  incon- 
venience arising  from  them,"  but  the  objec- 
tion raised  to  their  use  so  far  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  their  "tiniversal 
adoption  would  be  impracticable.  The 
simple  pi'ejudice  of  ignorant  people  to  such  a 
matter  as  this  is,  after  all,  hardly  a  sufficient 
re;ison  for  relinquishing  a  system  that  is 
eliectual  to  deal  with  a  very  important  sani- 
tary requirement.  In  every  town  thousands 
of  jieople  niay  be  found  who  will  object  to 
everything  that  is  being  done  for  their  benefit, 
KiKi  unless  local  authorities  are  furnished 
v  'th  some  ample  powers  and  less  cumbrous 
];i  (i  visious  than  they  at  present  possess,  they 
w;il  find  their  efforts  to  a  great  extent 
oli.structed  by  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

When  the  use  of  ventilation  is  found  in- 
convenient or  impracticable,  ventilation  at 
the  surface  of  the  street  may  be  carried  out 
most  effectually.  This,  as  has  been  said 
above,  should  not  be  done  by  open  gratings 
of  large  capacity.  The  inspection  shafts  and 
manholes  can  be  furnished  with  suitable 
vessels,  either  boxes,  perforated  cjdinders, 
or  trays  to  contain  the  charcoal.  The 
charcoal  has  been  the  two-fold  advantage  of 
purifying  the  air  as  it  passes  out,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  force  of  the  wind  from  acting  on 
the  inside  of  the  sewer  by  direct  pressure. 


EOAD  EOLLING. 
Those  who  have  visited  France  and  Germany 
frequently  remark  on  the  fine  roads  in  these 
countries.  Their  excellent  condition  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  practice  of  rolling  which  has 
long  prevailed  there,  and  which  is  properly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments ever  introduced  inroad  making.  The 
substitution  of  the  steam  for  the  horse  roller 
has  been  the  last  important  advance  in  this 
direction  ;  and  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  valuable 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Economy  of  Road  Main- 
tenance," i&c.,  says  that,  "  The  French  actu- 
ally estimate  the  saving  in  steam  rolling, 
merely  through  the  longer  duration  of  the 
road,  at  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  horse 
rclling." 

The  most  approved  process  of  road  repairs 
with  the  steam  roller  is,  after  loosening  the 
surface  with  the  spiked  rollers,  to  have  it 
levelled  in  the  customary  way,  and  a  layer  of 
from  2  to  6  inches  thickness  of  metalling  laid 
upon  a  length  of  about  35  yards ;  the  roller 
is  passed  two  or  tln-ee  times  over  every  por- 
tion of  this  length,  working  its  way  gradually 
across  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other 
until  the  flat  surfaces  of  all  the  stones  are 
brought  uppermost.  A  covering  of  1  inch  of 
sharp  clean  sand  is  then  spread  over  the  en- 
tire surface  and  well  watered  from  a  cart  or 
hose,  after  which  the  rolling  is  continued 
until  the  stones  are  thoroughly  bedded  and, 
as  it  were,  concreted  in  their  places,  the  sur- 
plus sand  is  then  swept  oft',  and  the  road  ig 
left  in  a  finished,  durable  state.  By  this 
arrangement  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
stones,  instead  of  being  left  loosely  upon  the 
surface  to  encounter  the  grinding  lateral 
pressure  of  the  wheels  of  the  ordinary  vehicles, 
are  forced  by  direct  vertical  pressure  into  the 
soft  bed  prepared  for  them,  along  with  a 
binding  material  that  fills  up  the  interstices 
and— afiording  support  for  the  stones— keeps 
them  in  position  with  one  surface  only  ex- 
posed to  the  abrading  action  of  the  wheels. 
The  whole  coating  is  thus  consolidated,  and 
there  remains  a  surface  hard  and  smooth 
enough  to  resist  the  disintegrating  action  of 
rain  or  frost. 

The  steam  roller,  by  reason  of  its  great 
weight,  can,  it  ajjpears,  consolidate  and  pre- 


pare for  traffic,  newly  laid  Macadam,  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  square  yards  per  diem,  at  an 
expense  of  about  one  penny  for  every  12  to 
16  square  yards,  and  the  public  is  certainly 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Paget  for  the  very 
valuable  collection  of  opinions  which  he  gives 
of  surveyors  and  engineers  who  have  had 
ample  experience  of  the  benefits  of  steam 
road  rolling.  So  satisfied  indeed  is  this 
gentleman  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it  that  we  understand  he  and  some  of 
his  friends  are  at  present  forming  a  company 
to  roll  roads  at  a  certain  rate,  and  by  which 
they  of  course  expect  to  make  money. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park  of 
New  York  City  express  a  highly  favourable 
i  opinion  of  the  working  of  a  steam  road  roller 
obtained  by  them  from  Messrs.  Aveling  and 
Porter.  They  report  "  that  it  has  given 
great  satisfaction,  and  that  for  Macadam 
roads,  for  the  rolling  of  which  the  machine 
was  adoj)ted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
duce better  results."  The  borough  surveyor 
of  Sheffield  thinks  that  his  25-ton  roller  "  will 
increase  the  saving  at  least  40  per  cent,  over 
unrolled  roads."  The  surveyor  of  Maidstone 
borough  reports  that  the  "  results  obtained 
from  using  the  roller  (15-ton)  are  economy, 
durability,  comfort,  and  uniformity  of  section ; 
and  the  surveyor  in  charge  of  the  western 
district  of  Islington  Parish,  London,  who  is 
using  a  15-ton  roUer,  believes  that  "  no  road 
should  be  made  or  repaii-ed  withoirt  the 
roller,"  and  says,  "  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages in  the  wear  of  a  rolled  road  is,  that  the 
stones  are  aU  at  once  consolidated  into  one 
mass,  the  corners  of  the  stones  being  un- 
damaged ;  while  in  a  road  where  the  traffic 
has  to  consolidate  the  new  metal,  the  whole 
of  the  stones  both  on  the  surface  and  sub- 
stratum become  rounded,  forming  so  many 
pebbles,  which  roll  to  and  fro  in  all  directions, 
giving  an  immense  amount  of  labour  after- 
wards." 

These  few  testimonials,  out  of  several 
which  we  have  seen,  will,  no  doubt,  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  great  value  of  steam  road 
rolling  ;  and  certainly  the  adoption  of  the 
system  in  Ireland  woixld  produce  most  bene- 
ficial results.  We  understand  that  the  plan 
is  extending  rapidly  in  and  about  London 
and  Liverpool,  &c.,  but  as  yet  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  probability  of  steam  rolling 
being  tried  in  Dublin,  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  roadways  is  a  matter  of  universal  com- 
plaint, the  wretched  road  metal,  calp,  being 
almost  at  once  ground  into  powder  by  the 
action  of  cart  wheels,  and  becoming  little 
more  than  mud  afterwards  on  the  falling  of 
rain.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  get  road  metal  from  Bray  Plead, 
as  is  being  done  by  the  Rathmines  Town 
Commissioners ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also 
that  the  Corporation  will  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  at  once  ordering  a  steam  road  roller, 
so  as  to  get  our  roadv/ays  into  something  like 
a  decent  condition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[/<  is  to  he  ilisUndly  understood  that  altlmigh  we  give  place  to 
letters  of  correspondents,  we  do  not  subscribe  etlitorially  to  tlte 
opinions  or  statements  setforlh  in  same.] 

THE   SCULPTURED  EFFIGY  AT 
CASHEL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Your  number  for  December  1st  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  a  grotesque  figure  from  the 
"  Rock  of  Cashel,"  and  a  description  by  Mr. 
Geoghegan.  That  gentleman  aj^peara  to 
consider  it  as  an  idol  or  object  of  veneration, 
and  of  the  Pagan  age  of  the  Gaedhil.  My 
friend  the  Rev.  James  Graves  pronounces  it 
to  be  a  Sheela-na-gig,  one  of  a  class  of  in- 
decent representations  frequently  found  built 
into  ancient  structures  in  Ireland,  and  sup- 
posed by  some  (as  stated  by  Mr.  Graves)  to 
be  amulets  for  averting  the  "  evil  eye." 
Having  seen  many  of  this  class  of  objects 
both  in  museums  and  in  situ,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  effigy  on  the  "  Rock  "  is  not  one  of 
them.  The  shcela-na-gig  is  always  an  indecent 
female  figure,  but  entirely  human  :  this  is  half 


human,  half  reptile,  the  bust  being  female, 
the  legs  intertwined  serpents ;  it  is  also  de- 
ficient in  those  exaggerated  attributes  for 
which  the  former  are  remarkable  ;  we  must, 
therefore,  consider  it  quite  a  distinct  repre- 
sentation :  it  is  evidently  one  of  tliose  sym- 
bolical figures  so  prevalent  in  Pagan  times. 
It  certainly  bears  a  marked  affinity  to  the 
description  given  of  the  dreaded  Egyptian 
deity,  Typhon,  the  symbol  of  destructive 
power,  who  was  represented  by  a  human  bust 
terminating  in  twisted  serpents,  as  is  stated 
by  Apollodorus  "  his  legs  terminated  in  two 
enormous  snakes."  The  same  writer,  refer- 
ring to  the  Greek  Cecrops,  states  "that  he 
was  of  a  two-fold  nature,  being  formed  with 
the  body  of  a  man  blended  with  that  of  a 
serpent."  These  hybrid  deities  were  very 
common  among  the  ancients  :  the  Assyrians 
had  their  Daigon,  half  fish,  half  man  ;  the 
Greeks  their  Nerides  and  Tritons.  Mont- 
fancon  describes  a  sculpture  over  the  gate 
of  an  ancient  temjile  in  Poiton ;  among  the 
figures  of  other  deities  is  that  of  a  female 
naked,  and  having  large  serpents  twining 
round  her  legs.  I  have  met  similar  represen- 
tations in  several  ancient  sculptures,  but  can- 
not just  now  put  my  hand  on  them.  As  a 
matter  of  course  this  all  refers  to  serpent 
worship,  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
all  the  Pagan  systems,  and  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  was  prevalent  in  our  own 
isle»  Both  the  traditions  and  topography  of 
the  country  bear  unmistakeable  evidence  to 
the  existence  of  this  Cultus.  The  effigy  is 
evidently  not  an  architectural  ornament — it 
has  not  the  slightest  affinity  with  the  sculp- 
tured decorations  of  Cormac's  Chapel,  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  building  on  the  Rock. 
Whatever  may  be  its  age,  it  is  certainly  a 
serpent  symbol,  and  a  relic  of  one  of  the 
Pagan  beliefs  of  our  island. 

Richard  R.  Brash. 

Sunday's  WeU,  Cork. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  A  "TAP-ROOM". 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  J.  K.,  who  hails  from 
Gorey,  whether  he  condemns  "  Architecture 
in  a  Tap-room,"  or  whether  his  wit  is  so 
subtile  that  I  have  failed  to  see  the  fine  point  ? 
As  an  architect — that  is,  as  an  archi" 
"  tectus" — I  have  been  for  past  thirty  years 
under  the  impression  that  I  could  lend  an 
architectural  harmony  to  even  a  lower  build- 
ing than  a  "  tap-room."  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  wrong  in  looking  for 

"  Sermons  in  itones, 
Books  in  tlie  running  brooks, 
And  good  in  every  tiling;" 

and,  although  I  never  built  a  tap-room,  I 
not  be  at  all  vexed  in  finding  architecture  (as 
I  have  before  now  found  architects)  in  one. 

Veritas. 


PAVINGS  FOR  STREETS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir. — I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Edwd. 
Hull  in  your  issue  of  the  loth  ult.,  and  it  calls 
to  my  mind  the  time  when  I  was  a  young 
architect  and  the  Paving  Board  Corporation 
had  the  charge  of  our  streets.  We  had  then 
no  talk  as  to  trap  rocks  or  diorites  ;  the  calpe 
or  mountain  limestone  was  largely  used,  and, 
where  it  was  considered  dangerous  on  the 
sideways,  was  channelled  in  grooves  for  the 
convenience  of  foot  passengers.  Since  then 
granite  has  taken  the  place  of  calpe,  with 
great  advantage. 

Although  an  architect  not  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  <jreat.  association,  you  are 
aware  that  I  do  not  occupy  any  particularly 
low  place  in  the  profession,  and  without 
giving  my  name  I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted 
to  say  that  the  great  evil  of  Dublin  lies  in 
the  streets  being  paved  with  a  most  inferior 
description  of  Welch  setts,  instead  of  our  own 
native  stones,  which  can  be  had  in  great 
quantity  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  All 
through  the  west  portion  of  Cork  a  jjorphy- 
ritic  greenstone  is  to  be  had,  superior  by  far 
to  any  thing  yet  tried.  But  I  would  not  think 
of  referring  to  the  Geological  Survey  on  thig 
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Bubject — a  survey  tbat  colours  and  sets  forth 
the  carboniferous  slates  of  the  district  as  red 
sandstone,  and  the  only  bit  of  sandstone  in  the 
district — i.r.,  the  vein  under  Skull  Church — 
as  a  slate  is  not  the  guide  I  would  wish  to  go 
by,  unless  I  had  some  object  in  view,  such, 
for  instance,  of  discouraging  English  capital- 
ists. But  to  resume.  If  (as  we  all  can  re- 
member) the  streets  were  well  kept  under  a 
paving  corporation,  why  not  have  a  paving 
corporation  now,  or  a  paving  committee,  or 
some  other  body  to  whom  our  hard-worked 
Corporation  could  delegate  its  powers,  and 
thus  gam  time  for  the  palitical  controversies 
that  engage  the  attention  of  its  members  ? 

Veeitas. 


L  A  W. 

COURT  OF  queen's  BENCH. — Dec.  20. 

(Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  Special 
Jury.) 

Richard  Martin  v.  the  Corpoiation  of  the 
Citji  n  f  Dublin.- — This  was  an  action  to  recover 
i'1,000  damages  for  alleged  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation  for  not  having 
projierly  construoted,  and  maintained  in  pro- 
per repair  a  certain  sewer  running  under 
jilaintiff 'syard,  and  office  Sir  John  Rogerson's- 
quay,  Avhereby  they  were  flooded  and  his 
goods  damaged.  The  defence  was  a  traverse 
of  the  negligence.  In  March,  1866,  plaintitf 
purchased  the  jjremises  he  now  occupies  as  a 
timber  yard,  offices,  and  stores.  From  that 
time,  as  alleged,  he  suffered  much  from  an 
offensive  smell  arising  from  the  sewer  in 
question,  and  in  November,  1866,  he  made 
the  first  of  a  series  of  complaints  to  the  Cor- 
poration. The  nuisance  remained  unabated 
until  the  30th  January  in  the  present  year, 
when  the  sewer  burst,  and  the  entire  pre- 
mises of  plaintiff'  were,  as  stated  in  evidence, 
flooded  with  noxious  sewage.  On  the  31st 
Mr.  Martin  wrote  to  the  City  Engineer  stating 
what  had  occurred,  and  signifying  his  inten- 
tion to  seek  redress.  Receiving  no  reply,  he 
again  communicated  with  Mr.  Neville  on  the 
2nd  February,  informing  him  that  he  intended 
to  have  a  survey  of  the  damage,  and  request- 
i  ig  that  a  gentleman  representing  the  Cor- 
poration should  be  instructed  to  attend.  He 
received  a  reply  to  his  first  communication 
on  the  9th  February ;  it  had  in  the  interim 
been  before  No.  1  Committee  —  and  they 
stated  that  "  they  could  not  advise  the  Cor- 
poration to  make  compensation  for  an  acci- 
dent irhich  it  irax  not  in  their  power  tn  control 
or  jircrciit."  The  surveyors  met,  one  repre- 
senting Mr.  Martin,  and  one  representing  the 
Corporation,  and  the  damage  to  the  timber, 
&c.,  was  ei-timated  at  i;780  lis.  2d.,  and 
plaintiff  stated  that  he  had,  iu  addition,  to 
pay  the  sum  of  £111  10s.  for  raising  a  floor. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  court  for  over  three  days. 
The  evidence  was  of  the  usual  conflicting 
character.  Amongst  those  examined  were 
John  M'Cnrdy,  C.E.,  J.  Rawlinson,  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Waterworks.  Parke 
Neville.  C.E.,  &c. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  summed  up  for  the 
defence,  arguing  that  the  Corporation  had 
used  all  proper  and  reasonable  precaution  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
drain,  and  that  the  flooding  of  plaintifi"s 
premises  was  the  result  of  an  extraordinary 
rainfall — an  act  of  Providence,  and  not  the 
result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
poration. It  was  well  known  that  that  part 
of  the  city  was  very  low-lying,  the  College 
Park  being,  in  fact,  some  8  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and  the  volume 
of  water  caused  by  the  rain  on  this  occasion 
washed  down  through  the  sewers  at  the  time 
that  the  flap  at  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  was 
closed  by  the  tide,  and  this  necessarily  sent 
the  sewage  back  on  the  premises  of  the  plain- 
tiff. 

Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  in  replying  on  the 
part  of  plaintiff',  combated  each  point  relied 
on  by  defendants,  and  claimed  to  shew  that 
they  had  not  used  reasonable  diligence  in  the 
construction,  cleansing,  or  maintenance  of 


the  sewer.  It  had  been  proved  that  for  six 
years  the  sewer  had  not  been  inspected  or 
cleansed,  and,  though  it  was  plainly  the  duty 
of  the  ot'ticers  of  the  Corporation  to  inspect 
and  maintain  the  drainage  system  in  a  proper 
state  of  efficiency,  the  inspector  himself  had 
informed  them  that  it  was  not  his  habit  to 
inspect  at  all,  unless  when  complaints  of  a 
particular  sewer  were  made.  It  had  been 
stated  that  the  Corporation  had  ^4,000  for 
each  side  of  the  city  available  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  if  they  had  "±'4,000  in  the  world,  their 
duty  was  to  construct  the  sewers  properly, 
and  to  begin  at  the  outlet,  making  that  with 
siifficient  vent,  arf.i  from  that  point  continue 
the  sewer  so  far  ai  they  required  to  drain. 
There  was  one  point  in  the  evidence  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  approach  with  any  de- 
gree of  patience — namely,  the  suggestion 
made  by  one  of  the  scientific  witnesses  for 
relieving  the  plaintiff's  place  from  the  over- 
flow. He  said  the  plaintiff  should  raise  his 
premises  to  a  higher  level !  That  would  cer- 
tainly relieve  the  plaintiff,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  dense  population  in  the  neighboui-hood. 
The  sewage  would  find  its  way  into  the  habi- 
tations of  the  poor,  into  the  cellars ;  and, 
percolating  the  ground,  would  poison  the 
wells  from  which  they  drew  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  carrying  pestilence  and 
death  among  the  people.  He  reminded  the 
jury  that  his  client  had  frequently  complained 
of  this  sewer  without  obtaining  a  remedy, 
and  he  called  upon  them  to  give  him  such  an 
amount  of  damages  as  would  compensate  him 
for  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  cliargingthe  jury 
called  their  attention  to  the  question  of  what 
were  tha  rights  of  the  plaintiff,  and  what 
were  the  liabilities  of  the  defendants.  The 
plaintiff  paid  ihe  sewer  rate,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  by 
the  apx^lication  of  that  rate.    The  defendants 
were  entrusted  with  certain  powers  by  their 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  they  were  likewise 
subject  to  certain  liabilities.     They  were 
bound  to  maintain  the  sewers  and  drains  in 
such  reasonable  and  projjer  repair  that  the 
houses  of  the  citizens  should  not  be  injured 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  such  repair  and 
good  condition.     The  defendants  did  not 
raise  any  tricky  defence  to  the  action  ;  they 
did  not  traverse  the  duty ;  they  said  they 
discharged  the  duty.    Now,  as  a  corporation, 
or  as  trustees,  although  not  making  a  far- 
thing for  their  own  benefit,  but  only  per- 
forming a  public  duty,  they  were  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  that  duty  ;  and  he  might 
tell  them  that  negligence  meant  the  omission 
to  do  something  which  they  ought  to  do,  or 
the  doing  of  something  which,  as  reasonable 
men,  they  ought  not  to  do.    His  lordship 
cited  several  decisions  pronounced  by  high 
legal  authorities,  and  which  were  applicable 
to  the  case.    In  one  instance  an  action  was 
brought  by  the  owner  of  a  vessel  against  the 
Mersey  Docks  Board  to  recover  damages  for 
negligence  in  not  keeping  a  dock  in  a  proper 
condition.    The  plaintiff'  was  bringing  his 
vessel  into  one  of  the  docks  at  Liverpool, 
when  she  struck  against  some  obstruction, 
and  became  fast,  sustaining  injury.    He  had 
paid  the  customary  tolls,  and  it  was  finally 
decided,  on  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  Docks  Board  were  liable,  as,  having 
received  tolls  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
docks  in  a  pi-oper  state  for  the  admission  and 
accommodation  of  vessels,  they  had  not  used 
all  proper  and  reasonable  diligence.  There 
was  another  analogous  case  in  which  an  action 
was  brought  to  recover   damages  for  the 
bursting  of  some  water-pipes.    It  was  proved, 
however,  that  all  reasonable  precautions  had 
been  taken,  and  the  damage  had  been  caused 
by  the  plugs  being  forced  out  in  consequence 
of  an  extraordinarily  severe  frost ;  and  the  de- 
fendants were  consequently  not  held  liable. 
It  had  been  put  forward  on  the  ■piivi  of  the 
defendants  in  the  case  before  them  that  the 
injury  was  caused  by  an  extraordinary  flood. 
They  should  be  satisfied  on  this  point  that  it 
was  an  unusual  flood,  and  that  it  was  such  an 
occurrence  as  could  not  be  foreseen  or  anti- 
cipated.   It  had  been  stated  in  evidence  that 
the  Corporation  had  constructed  the  sewer 


and  that  prior  to  the  cause  of  action  th« 
premises  now  occupied  by  the  plaintiff  werfc 
flooded.  It  was  therefore  a  question  for  th« 
jury  whether  it  had  been  ])roperly  con- 
structed, and  next  whether  it  had  been 
kept  cleansed,  and  in  proper  repair.  They 
had  the  evidence  of  the  man  who  had  gon« 
into  the  sewer,  and  who  told  them  there  wai 
an  accumulation  of  stuff,  in  some  places  two 
feet  deep.  The  learned  Chief  Justice 
referred  to  the  evidence  in  detail,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  the  question  wa» 
whether  the  damage  Mr.  Martin  complained 
of — and  that  he  had  sustained  an  injury  wa« 
certain  or  any  portion  of  the  damage,  had 
been  caused  by  the  want  of  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dants, who  were  bound  by  the  liability  that 
rested  on  them  to  exercise  that  diligence — 
who  had  authority  from  the  Legislature  not 
merely  to  construct,  but  to  repair  ;  not  merely 
to  repair  but  to  enlarge  those  sewers  where- 
ever  damage  was  likely  to  be  sustained  ;  or 
whether  what  had  happened  had  happened 
by  the  act  of  God.  If  the  latter,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  foreseen  or  anticif)ated,  then 
the  Corporation  were  not  responsible.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  want  of 
reasonable  care  in  cleansing,  repairing,  or  in 
the  construction  of  the  sewer,  then,  in  hi« 
opinion,  in  point  of  law  the  defendants  were 
responsible.  The  question  was  not  out  of 
what  particular  portion  of  their  funds  they 
ought  to  make  good  the  injury.  The  jury 
must  consider  whether  the  f)l<'''ii'tiff  had 
sustained  any  injury,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent ;  and  to  that  extent,  if  the  injury  had 
been  caused  by  the  defendants'  negligence, 
or  omission  or  commission,  they  should  award 
him  compensation. 

When  the  jury  had  retired,  counsel  on  both 
sides  handed  in  some  technical  objections  to 
his  lordship's  charge.  After  a  short  absence, 
the  jury  having  returned  to  court,  the  fore^ 
man  stated  they  could  not  agree  to  a  verdict. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  explained  one 
or  two  points  on  which  they  said  they  felt 
some  difficulty. 

They  again  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  with  a  verdict  for  plaintiff' — damages 
±756,  and  61.  costs. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff — Messrs.  D.  C.  Heron, 
Q.C. ;  G.  Fitzgibbon,  and  Corrigan,  instructed 
by  Messrs.  D.  and  T.  Fitzgerald.  For  de- 
fendant— Sergeant  Armstrong,  Mr.  I.  Butt, 
Q.C,  and  Mr.  Carton,  instructed  by  Messrs!. 
Smyth  and  Barry. 

SECOND  queen's  BENCH. 

A.  and  N.  Hammond  v.  Captain  Ralph 
Smith. — This  case  was  heard  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  on  the  9th  ult.,  and  subse- 
quently referred  to  the  arbitration  of  three 
of  the  jurors.  After  a  careful  investigation 
during  four  days  of  the  matters  in  dispute, 
the  arbitrators  awarded  the  plaintiffs  ±2.50 
and  costs  above  the  sum  (±156)  originally 
lodged  in  court. 

We  may  mention  that  the  works  during 
their  progress  were  measured  for  the  Messrs. 
Hammond  by  Mr.  William  Doolin,  and  a 
subsequent  survey  made  by  Mr.  Cleere, 
several  months  after  their  completion. 

Iu  his  opening  statement  to  the  jury, 
counsel  for  plaintiffs  remarked  that  he  was 
happy  to  be  in  a  position  to  state  that  his 
clients,  although  representing  a  firm  over 
sixty  years  in  trade,  never  until  the  present 
action  had  been  engaged  in  any  law  con- 
nected with  building  transactions. 

Counsel  for  plaintiffs — Sergeant  Arm- 
strong, Messrs.  Exham,  Q.C,  and  Gerald 
Fitzgibbon,  instructed  by  Mr.  George 
Riddick.  For  defendant— Messrs.  Macdonogh, 
Q.C;  Falkiner,  Q.C,  andRyland,  instructed 
by  Mr.  P.  J.  Mayne. 

THE  BUrTeIGH  ROCK-DRILL. 
This  drill,  so  well  known  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  for  its  remarkable  operations, 
especially  iu  connection  with  the  heavy  works 
at  the  celebrated  "  Hoosac  Tunnel,"  and  in 
the  removal,  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, of  the  rock  at  "  Hell  Gate,"  is  now 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Eug- 
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land.  The  machinery  consists  of  the  drUl 
and  various  forms  of  carriages  or  holders, 
upon  which  the  drills  are  mounted  for  con- 
venient application  to  the  different  works  on 
which  they  may  be  employed.  The  main 
elements  of  the  drill  are  the  cage,  the  cylinder, 
and  the  piston.  The  cage  is  merely  a  trough, 
with  ways  on  either  side,  in  which  the  cylinder, 
by  means  of  a  feetl  screw  and  an  automatic 
feed  lever,  is  moved  forward  as  the  drill  cuts 
away  the  rock.  The  piston  moves  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  cylinder  in  the  usual  way, 
and  is  propelled  and  oj)erated  on  substantially 
like  the  piston  of  an  ordinary  steam-engine. 
The  drill  point  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
piston  rod,  which  is  a  solid  bar  of  steel ;  the 
piston  rod  is  rotated  as  it  moves  backwards 
and  forwards  by  suitable  mechanism,  and  the 
drUl  point  and  the  solid  steel  piston  rod  alone 
receive  the  shock  of  the  blow.  The  work 
capable  of  being  done  by  this  drill  appears  to 
be  something  extraordinary.  In  hard  rock 
like  granite,  gneiss,  iron  stone,  and  quartz, 
the  tool  will  i)rogress  at  the  incredible  rate 
of  6  in.  to  1  ft.  per  minute,  and  it  can  bore 
holes  up  to  5  in.  diameter,  and  will  on  an 
average  go  through  120  ft.  of  rock  jjer  day, 
making  forty  holes  3  ft.  deep  and  2J  in.  dia- 
meter. This  drill  moreover  can  be  used  at  any 
angle  and  in  any  direction,  and  will  drill  and 
clear  itself  to  any  depth  ujitoSOft.  By  its  use 
the  following  saving  is  claimed  for  it,  viz. : — 
On  drilling,  of  about  £5  per  day  as  com- 
pared with  hand  labour.  On  steel,  the  ex- 
l^ense  in  drUls  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  about 
one-tenth  of  what  it  is  when  sledge  and 
hammer  are  used,  and  the  average  depth  a 
2^  in.  drill  wUl  bore  in  hard  rock  (like  Aber- 
deen granite)  without  sharpening  is  about  15 
to  20  feet.  It  is  also  stated  that,  the  "  put 
out  "  being  increased  four  or  six  fold,  by  the 
use  of  the  rock  drUl  the  general  expenses, 
such  as  pumping,  ventilation,  interest  of 
capital,  and  maintenance  of  staff,  &c.,  are  re- 
duced per  ton  of  material  extracted  in  a  like 
degree.  High  testimony  is  certainly  borne  in 
Amerii'a  to  the  great  efficiency  of  the  Burleigh 
drill,  which  it  appears  is  now  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Andes  in  Peru,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  of  immense  advantage 
m  the  carrying  out  of  the  gigantic  woi'ks 
connected  v.'ith  the  great  project  of  the  Darien 
Ship  Canal.  A  few  months  since  some  im- 
\  ortant  exi^eriments  with  the  drill  were  made 
in  England,  and  at  different  times,  in  the 
presence  of  influential  engineers  and  con- 
tractors, and  the  results  were  eminently 
satisfactory.  When  ti'ied  on  a  block  of  the 
hardest  Aberdeen  granite  the  drill  was  found 
to  perforate  a  3-foot  block,  with  a  clean  2j- 
inch  hole,  in  three  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1  foot  per  minute  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  15  ft.  can 
be  cut  with  ease  without  changing  the  cutter, 
and  at  nearly  equal  speed  throughout.  The 
other  imjjortaut  feature  about  this  drill  is 
that  it  can  be  worked  at  any  point,  at  any 
angle,  and  is  controlled  with  the  most  perfect 
ease.  In  deep  shafts  and  in  tunnels,  where 
steam  cannot  be  used  as  a  motive  power, 
compressed  air  is  siiccessfully  employed  to 
work  the  drUl  by  means  of  the  "  Burleigh 
Patent  Air  Compressor,"  and  which  is  likewise 
a  very  effective  machine  ;  and  we  understand 
that  orders  for  the  drill  for  collieries  and 
gi-anite  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel are  being  now  executed,  and  as  several 
important  railway  and  other  works  are  about 
being  carried  out  in  Ireland,  the  performances 
of  the  Burleigh  drill  will  be  interesting  to 
our  readers,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  give 
them  any  further  information  on  the  subject 
in  our  power. 


MEMORIALS. 

The  "  Downslm-e  Memorial"  committee, 
in  deference  to  the  wish  expressed  by  Major 
M'Clintock  on  behalf  of  his  lordship's  family, 
have  resolved  to  construct  a  statue  at  Hills- 
borough, in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  general  meeting  of  subscribers 
and  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  the 
14th  October  last.  The  committee  agreed 
also  to  the  following  resolutions : — "  That 


Mr.  Lynn  be  requested  to  meet  the  committee 
at  their  next  meeting,  and  submit  to  them  a 
sketch  or  model  of  a  suitable  statue,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  in  different  materials  and 
dimensions,  embracing  all  details."  "  That, 
although  it  has  been  decided  to  request  Mr. 
Lynn  to  submit  a  model,  it  is  the  determi- 
nation of  this  committee  not  to  be  bound  to 
his  design,  if  any  other  artist  should  send  in 
one  which  would  appear  to  be  more  desirable." 
In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Henderson,  Holywood,  writes  of  the  deceased 
nobleman  : — "  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see 
gentlemen  of  all  creeds  and  parties  heartily 
co-operating  to  perpetuate  the  name  and 
worth  of  the  ever-to-be-lamented  Lord  Down- 
shire.  As  an  nobleman,  he  was  an  illustrious 
ornament  of  his  order  ;  as  an  Irish  patriot, 
he  truly  loved  his  country  ;  as  one  of  the 
best  of  resident  landlords,  he  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people ;  and,  as  a  friend,  un- 
changing and  sterling,  all  who  were  honoured 
with  his  friendship  must  lastingly  lament  his 
loss." 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Marks,  D.D.,  has  been  placed 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  It  has  been 
erected  by  public  subscription,  and  consists 
of  a  highly-finished  mural  tablet,  surmounted 
by  a  bust,  presenting  a  remarkably  truthful 
likeness.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 
"  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Marks, 
D.D.,  Minor  Canon,  Dean's  Vicar,  &c.,  who 
laboured  zealously  and  faithfully  in  this  ca- 
thedral and  deanery  for  upwards  of  thirty- 
two  years.  The  schools,  especially  the  infant 
school,  which  he  established,  were  the  first 
and  constant  object  of  his  fostering  care. 
Died  7th  May,  1869,  aged  77  years.  '  That 
I  may  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him.' — 
Phil.  iii.  8."  The  monument  was  executed 
by  the  Messrs.  Farrell,  Lower  Gloucester- 
street. 

The  statue  of  William  Smith  O'Brien,  re- 
cently placed  on  the  south  side  of  Carlisle 
Bridge,  was  unveUed  on  Monday  last.  The 
chief  Magistrate  of  the  city  occupied  the 
chair,  and  addressed  the  assemblage. 
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Dig  the  trenches  bronti  and  deep, 
That  the  solid  hloclis  move  not, 
In  tlieii'  long  and  patient  sleep 

Through  the  centuries  to  come  ; 
Warmed  by  earth's  internal  heat. 

They  will  bear  their  mighty  trust 
Wlion  the  workman  turns  to  dust, 
Sleeping  in  the  churchyard  dumb. 

Working  in  the  trenches  there, 

Blouse  bespoiled  with  clay  and  ooze.i 
Hands  so  hard,  and  brown,  and  bare, 

Lifting  at  the  heavy  rock, 
While  he  spreads  the  fresli  cement 

Think,  how  long  his  work  will  stand! 
Then  his  deed  is  noble,  grand; 
He  has  nothing  to  lament. 

Slowly  up  above  the  street 

Rises  now  the  fair-faced  wall, 
And  the  hurrying  human  feet 
Halt  not  as  they  pass  along; 
Click,  click,  click,  the  trowels  ring, 
Careful!  let  the  bond  be  sun! 
So  the  work  may  long  endure, 
Only  honest  work  is  strong. 

Slowly,  but  with  stately  grace, 

Rises  up  the  massive  wall, 
Arch  and  column  in  their  place. 
While  behind  the  wni  kmen  stand 
Workini;  with  in  earnest  will: 
On  the  street  men  ^top  and  f;aze 

WoiideriiiK  now, — and  well  they  may, — 
As  the  lights  and  shadows  play 
On  the  new  creation  s  face. 

Bye  and  bye  the  deed  is  done, 

And  the  temple  stands  out  bold 
In  the  shining  of  the  sun; 

But,  the  workman,  what  of  him? 
All!  his  u'lory  will  not  fade. 

For  his  memory  will  last 
While  the  centuries  sweep  past, 
In  this  monument  he  made. 
— American  Builder. 


WOOD  STAINS. 

"  Good  wine  requires  no  bush,"  is  an  old  say- 
ing. We  have  frequently  been  asked  to  print 
from  a  Standard  source  certain  statements  as 
to  the  millions  of  hogsheads  of  wine  imported 
by  a  noted  firm  in  the  trade,  whose  wines  re- 
quire "  no  bush."  The  same  adage  is  not 
perhajis  fairly  ap2ilicable  to  what  we  are  about 
to  bear  testimony  to,  so  far  as  "  bush"  is 


concerned.  But  to  the  point.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  wood  stains  produced 
byMr.  F.  Swinburn,  SouthwarkBritlgeRoad, 
London,  are  superior  to  any  others  in  the 
market.  We  can  testify  to  their  extensive 
use  in  this  country  in  ■  buildings  where  they 
have  been  specified  for  by  many  architects  of 
eminence.  His  agents  in  Ireland  are  Messrs. 
Boyd  and  Goodwin,  Merrion-row,  in  this  city, 
and  Messrs.  Dobbin,  Belfast. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Kihnalhedar,  County  Kerry  ;  TcmpJenaJioe, 
Ardfert.  Drawn  by  Arthur  HUl,  B.E., 
A.R.I.B.A.  Cork:  1870. 
About  two  months  ago  we  took  occasion  to 
notice  the  appearance  of  the  first  section  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Hill's  illustrations  of  the  Ancient 
Architecture  of  Ireland.  We  have  now  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  very 
praiseworthy  task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hill  in 
the  publication  of  a  series  illustrating  Celtic 
Churches,  j^arts  1  and  2  of  which  are  before 
us.  The  first  part  ("  Kilmalkedar,  near 
Dingle  ")  comprises  eight  plates  12^"  X  10", 
together  with  four  beautiful  photographs. 
The  second  part  ("  Templenahoe,  Ardfert") 
has  six  plates  and  four  photographs.  The 
lithographs  in  these  parts  have  been  well 
executed  by  Messrs.  Whiteman  and  Bass, 
London  ;  the  photos  were  specially  taken  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  KiUarney.  Our  readers  are,  no 
doubt,  aware  that  Mr.  Hill  received,  in  May 
last,  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  a  medal  of  merit  for  his  drawings 
— a  well  merited  distinction.  In  describing 
the  church  at  lulmalkedar,  Mr.  Hill  says  : — 
"  The  church  is  a  richly  decorated  structure, 
with  sloping  jambs  to  both  window  and  door 
openings  ;  built  of  freestone  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cliffs ;  an  excellent  specimen  of 
masonry.  It  was  originally  covered  by  a 
stone  roof  constructed  on  the  corbel  prin- 
ciple, without  the  employment  of  the  arch, 
that  is,  each  stone  was  horizontally  bedded, 
but  over-lapping  until  the  sides  met,  and 
were  covered  by  a  single  course  of  flags  and 
heavy  stones  to  form  the  ridge.  The  side 
walls  are  terminated  by  a  string  course,  from 
which  the  roof  slanted  directly  to  the  ridge  i 
while  inside  the  form  was  curved  gradually 
from  the  upright  line  of  the  walls  to  the  apex. 
This  interesting  specimen  of  the  Hiberno- 
Romanesque,  or  Celtic  style,  is  the  more  re- 
markable from  its  position  in  such  a  remote 
part  of  the  country,  almost  the  very  western 

point  of  Europe."   "There  is  no 

positive  evidence  of  the  date  of  either  the 
original  building  or  its  addition.  But  none 
of  the  work  can  be  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century,  knowing  as  we  do,  that  fine-jointed 
masonry  and  carving  were  not  in  use  in  Eng- 
land or  Normandy  before  that  date,  and  it 
being  far  from  likely  that  the  most  western 
island  of  Europe  took  the  lead  of  those 
countries  in  the  art  of  church  building."  We 
can  safely  recommend  these  works  to  the 
notice  of  our  friends.  Mr.  HUl's  address  is 
22  George's-street,  Cork. 


CasseWs  Technical  Educator.  London:  Cassell, 

Petter  and  Galpin. 
This  woi-k  is  intended  to  be  the  technical 
series  of  "  Cassell's  Popular  Educator."  In 
each  number  there  are  sixteen  pages  of  well- 
printed  and  useful  matter,  aecomjjanied  by 
suitable  wood  engravings.  Amongst  the  con- 
tents of  the  part  before  us  we  find  chapters 
on  "  Drawing,"  "  Chemistry,"  "  Weai)ons  of 
War,"  "  Animal  Products,"  "  BuUding  Con- 
struction," &c.  If  a  study  of  some  of  these 
topics  will  tend  in  the  smallest  degree  to  pro- 
mote the  technical  education  of  our  artizans, 
we  heartUy  wish  the  publication  every  success, 
and  congratulate  the  publishers  for  their  sjiirit 
in  issuing  it. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  LAMP. 
The  facts  I  am  about  to  narrate  prove  that  some- 
how or  other  a  good  deal  of  the  red-tape  of  the 
old  offices  had  been  carried  into  the  new  depart- 
ment:— Early  last  summer  a  Government  ofEcial 
at  Chatham  found  that  a  small  lamp  he  used  was 
out  of  repair.  Under  the  old  and  much-abused 
.s\  stem  the  necessary  repair  could  have  been  effected 
on  the  spot  in  an  hour  or  two  by  the  Uoyal  Engineers. 
Under  the  new  and  much-lauded  system  the  following 
course  was  adopted  : — The  official  wrote  to  the  com- 
manding officer  reporting  the  fact.  The  report  was 
forwarded  by  the  officer  commanding  to  the  assistant- 
contrtdler  at  Chatham.  The  assistant-controller  sent 
it  on  to  the  controller  of  the  district,  and  the  con- 
troller of  the  district,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  got 
rid  of  it  by  sending  it  to  the  controller  of  Great 
Uritain  and  Ireland,  and  the  controUsr-in-chief 
forwarded  it  to  the  War  Office.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
week  or  two  the  War  Office  turned  its  attention  seri- 
ously to  the  matter,  and  a  reply  eventually  reached 
the  official,  having  percolated  through  the  same 
chunnels  inversely,  to  the  effect  that  the  lamp  would 
be  sent  for  and  repaired  at  Woolwich.  One  fine  day 
accordingly  there  appeared  at  Chatham  a  two-horsed 
■waggon  attended  by  a  detachment  of  mounted  soldiers, 
•who  reported  that  they  had  come— very  probably 
they  had  "  billetted"  a  night  on  the  road — for  some- 
thing, they  knew  not  what.  After  a  good  deal  of 
inquiry  it  turned  out  that  they  had  been  sent  for  the 
lamp.  In  time  it  was  secured  and  packed  on  the 
waggon,  and  carried  off  in  triumph.  Weeks  fiew 
away — the  summer  passed,  and  winter  drew  near. 
Tlie  Aladilin  of  the  story,  who  had  been  drawing  ex- 
pensive sperm  candles  from  the  public  store,  at  length 
though  he  ought  to  ''jog"  the  memory  of  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  his  wonderful  lamp. 
Accordingly  he  asked  the  officer  commanding,  who 
asked  the  assistant  controller,  who  asked  the  con- 
troller of  the  district,  who  asked  the  controller-in- 
chief,  who  asked  the  War  Office  what  the  deuce  had 
become  of  the  lanip.  I  send  you  the  reply.  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,  as  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  joke;  but 
it's  no  joke,  I  assure  you  The  War  Office  imformed 
the  controller  of  Great  Britain,  who  informed  the 
controller  of  tbe  district,  who  imformed  the  controller 
of  Chatham,  who  informed  the  officer  cominanding, 
who  informed  the  proprietor,  that  his  lamp  had  been 
duly  repaired,  but  that  owing  to  a  fatality  it  had  bi'en 
delivered,  or  was  in  course  of  delivery,  at — where  do 
you  think?  At  Ceylon!  Perhaps  the  odd  coinci- 
dence that  Chatham  and  Ceylon  each  boast  a  capital 
"  C"  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  circum- 
jstancesover  which  contiollers  to  any  amount  have  no 
cunirol. — Cor.  of  Glasgow  Mail. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 

AMtiniCA's  Wonders.: — The  American  Engineer 
thus  catalogues  a  few  of  America's  wonders  : — The 
greatest  cataract  in  the  worli-l  is  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
where  the  water  from  the  upper  lakes  forms  a  river  of 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  then,  being  sud- 
denly contracted,  plunges  over  the  rocks  in  two 
columns,  to  the  depth  of  175  feet.  The  greatest  cave 
in  the  world  is  the  Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky, 
where  anyone  can  make  a  voyage  on  the  waters  of  a 
subterranean  river  and  catch  fish  without  eyes.  The 
greatest  river  in  the  known  world  is  the  Mississippi, 
4000  miles  long.  The  largest  valley  in  the  world  is 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  contains  500,000 
square  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
the  globe.  The  greatest  city  park  in  the  world  is  in 
Philadelphia.  It  contains  over  2,000  acres.  The 
greatest  grain  port  in  the  world  is  Chicago.  The 
largest  lake  in  the  world  is  Lake  Superior,  which  is 
truly  an  inland  sea,  being  430  miles  long,  and  1,000 
feet  deep.  The  longest  railroad  in  the  world  is  the 
Pacific  railroad,  over  3,000  miles  in  length.  The 
greatest  mass  of  solid  iron  in  tlie  world  is  the  mountain 
of  Missouri.  It  is  350  ft.  high  and  two  miles  in 
circuit.  The  best  sp  cimen  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
the  world  is  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  Phila- 
delphia. The  largest  aqueduct  in  the  world  is  the 
Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York.  Its  lenght  is  40|-  miles, 
and  it  cost  12,500,000  dollars.  The  largest  deposits 
of  anthracite  coal  in  the  world  are  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  mines  of  which  supply  the  market  with  millions 
of  tons  annually,  and  appear  to  be  inexhaustible. 

A  Lilliputian  Newsfapici:. — We  have  received  a 
rather  cuiious  specimen  of  French  ingenuity — a  copy 
or  Le  Soir  of  the  25th  of  November,  compressed  by 
means  of  photography,  into  a  sheet  measuring  only 
three  and  a- half  by  two  and  a-half  inches.  This 
Lilliputian  journal,  nevertheless,  presents  the  full 
contents  of  an  ordinary  full-sized  num.ber,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  microscope,  can  be  read  easily.  It 
is  printed  on  one  side  only  of  the  little  sheet,  and  is 
headed  with  a  notice  that  it  must  be  read  as  a  trans- 
parency,— that  is,  against  the  pane  of  a  window,  and 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  This  reduction  of  a  news- 
paper to  a  very  small  size  is  not  new  ;  it  has  been  often 
done  as  a  photographic  curiosity  ;  but  it  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  seen  its  applicatimr  to  practical 
business  purposes  ;  for  in  this  way  Le  Snir  can  be 
sent  out  by  the  balloons  in  immense  quantities,  with- 
out any  cnrtailment  of  its  usual  contents — Daily  News. 

'■  How  to  ventilate  underground  railway  carriages 
— how  to  blow  bundles  of  letters  from  pillar  to  post 
through  underground  tubes — how  to  make  a  good 
bright  green  colour  without  a  mixture  of  arsenic — 
how  to  produce  combustible  flint — how  to  prevent  the 


waste  of  water  at  drinking  fountains — how  to  make 
a  durable  pavement  of  asphalte — how  to  render  the 
surface  of  common  roads  more  fit  for  traffic — ho»v  to 
manufacture  mouldings,  foliage,  statuettes,  fri'in  n 
mixture  of  glycerine  and  litharge — how  to  utilise 
sewage,  prevent  boiler  explosions,  and  the  injurious 
action  of  lead  pipes  on  water — how  to  send  two  mes- 
sages along  a  telegraph  wire  (one  from  eacli  end)  at 
the  game  time — how  to  increase  the  break-power  of 
railway  trains,  and  thereby  diminish  the  chances  of 
accidents —these  are  among  the  notions,  inventions, 
and  speculations  which  have  been  put  fn'tli  within 
the  past  few  weeks.  They  show  a  fair  amount  of 
activity  for  what  is  commonly  called  the  dead  .season 
of  the  year. — Chambers's  Journal. 

A  German  machinist  has  lately  invented  a  simplt 
turiune  wheel,  as  a  motor  for  a  sewing  machine. 
This  is  said  to  occupy  a  very  small  space,  and  to  be 
very  easily  attached  to  any  hj'ilrant  or  water-pipe. 
As  constructed  by  him,  it  is  1  ft.  wide  and  0  in.  high, 
composed  of  brass  and  iron,  protected  against  rusting, 
and  enclosed  in  a  case.  Tbe  apparatus  moves  without 
noise  and  scatters  no  water,  so  that  it  can  be  as  well 
placed  in  the  parlour  as  in  the  workshop.  The  transfer 
is  effected  by  means  of  belts;  and  the  cost  of  the  article 
is  only  about  ten  dollars. 

It  is  lucky  thei'e  are  no  trades  unions  among 
elephants,  for  an  elephant  "  on  strike"  is  as  destruc- 
tive as  a  Sheffield  unionist.  An  elephant  employed 
by  the  Government  of  India  in  hauling  teak  logs, 
for  the  Forest  Department,  in  the  Anainallay  For-e»t, 
lately  brought  about  a  suspension  of  operations  for 
above  a  fortnight.  He  began  by  knocking  down 
his  keeper,  but,  luckily,  did  not  kill  him.  lie  then 
made  for  the  huts  of  the  keepers,  whose  wives  and 
families  ware  driven  into  tbe  jungle.  He  displayed 
his  skill  in  pulling  down  the  huts,  smashed  up  the 
carts  and  implements,  and  destroyed  a  quantity  of 
provisions  stored  up  tor  his  brother  elephants.  After 
keeping  the  settlement  in  alarm  for  some  fifteen  days, 
he  was  shot  in  one  of  the  legs,  an  1  then  caught  and 
chained. — Athenceum. 

The  Perfection  of  Mechvntsm. — "In  short,  all  the  im- 
provements for  convenience  anil  comfnrt,  dating  from  a  state 
of  bai-bai  ity  to  one  of  liisli  civilisation,  are  but  the  cumulative 
results  of  inventive  ingenuity ;  and  in  no  instance  is  this  more 
clearly  seen  tlran  in  tire  history  of  those  beautiful  inventions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  bi'oua-ht  to  bear  np.m  the 
science  of  Hoi-ology.  Ti'ace  its  histoi'v  from  the  time  ef  the 
liomans  with  their  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  and  Alfred  with 
his  candles,  from  hour-glasses  and  sun-dials,  down  to  that 
miracle  of  ingenaity  'The  Watch,'  and  see  how  improvement 
has  succeeded  irnpi-ovcraent.  until  at  last  thoie  now  manii- 
factrrred  by  Bensnn,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Old  Bond  Street, 
London,  Watch  and  Cluck  maker  to  H  R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  have  been  characteristically  described  as  '  the  per  fec- 
tion  of  rnech.rnisra.'  " — Slandnrd.  For  pi'ices  of  Watehes, 
Clocks,  Jeweller-y.  Chaiirs,  ifcc,  see  Illustr-ated  Pamphlet.*, 
whicli  ai'e  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  2  stamps. 


JOHN  D'AROY, 

ORNAMENTAL  STOOCQ-WOnKER  I  PLASTERER, 

MODELLKU,  SCAGLIOLIST,  kc  . 
30,  LOWER  DOMJNWK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 
STEEL  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  World. 


BENSON'S 
WATCHES   AND  GIiOCKS, 

By  .special  appointment  to 
H.R.H.    THE    PKINCE    OF  WALES. 
Pr'ize  Medals— London,  Dublin,  and  Paris. 
Miker  of  the  Gold  Caskets  presented  by  the  City  of  London 
to  H.Pt.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  EoiNBnRfiH,  Sir  John  Burgovne, 
M.  LrcssKi'S,  &c. 
£L1  C  H  E  S  —  CHRONOsrriTERS,  Chronographs,  Key- 

LKSS,  ItEPEATF.RS,  LeVERS,  HORIZONTAL.S,  FOE 

LxnrES  and  Gentlemen. 

CIiOCKS— For  Dining  and  Drawing-Rooms,  Car- 
riages. Churche.s,  Hall  or  Shop,  Perpe- 
TU,iL  Calendars,  Wind  Dials,  ike. 

JXi'W  E  li  Ii  E  K.  ISr  —Specialities  in  Monograms,  Dia- 
monds, Crystals,  and  Fine  Gold,  for 
Bridal  and  other  Prfsents. 

8IX.VEB.  AN°S  EX.ECXB,0-PX>iLTE. 

For  Presentation,  Racing,  Diners  a  la 
Rn.ssE,  or  Tea  Table,  &c.,  <tc. 

VTOAKS  OF  Art  in  bronze,  by  the  best  ar- 
tistes. 

PKXCES  AND  dkscriptions  of  Watches,  Clocks,  Plate, 
Jewellery,  Chain.s,  &c.,  see  illhstratedI 
Pamphlets,  Post  Free  for  1  Stamps. 
Tfatclres,  Clocks,  Jewellery,  Chains,  Plate,  <)t'C.,  sent  to  al 
parts  of  tlie  world. 
J.  W.  BEM'SON', 
Steam  Facior-y  and  City  Show  Rooms, 
Z.UDGATE  KII.Z., 
AND    OZiD    BOMD  STREET, 

Watches  repaired,  by  skilled  wor  kmen.  Old  Silver,  Watches, 
Gold,  Jewellei'y,  <£-c.,  exchanged.  Merchants,  Shippers, 
and  Watch  Clubs  supplied. 


 £      ^     EOLLED  MALLEABLE  IRON 

JOISTS  AND  GIKDERS, 

^  Of  vari(]us  sizes  up  to  20  in.  deep,  with 
j  Top  and  Birttom  Flanges  rir  proper  tlon. 
}  ANGLE,  TEE,  CHANNEL,  and  all 
I  other  for'ms  of  Rolled  Iron  of  e.\tr-aor- 
!  dinary  sizes  and  lengths. 
H  For  SECTIONS,  PRICES,  and  other 
J  particular's,  apply  to 

\    ALFRED  LEDWARD  &  Co., 

!  (Successors  to  M  iTIIER,LEDWARD,&C0.) 

j  LIVERPOOL. 

A  large  assortment  of  Girders  up  to 
X  VI  in.  deep  and  of  various  lengths,  kept 
in  stock. 


ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

FERGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS, 
PAISLEY, 

WOULD  draw  the  attention  of  parties  re- 
quiring FIRE-CLAY  GOODS  to  the  Stocks  kept  at  their 
Depots,  at 

5  6,  NORTH-WALL,  DUBLIN, 

AND 

QUEEN'S-QUAY,  BELFAST, 

Where  will  be  found  the  lar'gest,  most  varied,  and  cheapest 
assortment  of  Scotch  Fii'e-Clay  Goods  in  Ireland,  and  Second 
»  None  in  qualUij. 
The  follnwing.  among  others,  are  the  goods  kept  in  Stock:— 

White   Fire    Bricks,  for  facing 


Channel  Blocks. 
Inveit  Sewer  Blocks. 
Ridge  Tile.s. 
Flooring  1  iles. 
Flue  Covers,  of  all  sizes. 
Gas  Ketorts. 
Cattle  rroughs 
I  lorse  Mangers. 
Scullery  'Froughs 
Flower  Vases  and  Pedestals. 
Cow  Hrjuse  Channel  Blocks. 
Milk  Coolers. 
Pirkling  Dishes. 
Ground  Firie-Clay,  &c.,  &c. 


bnilding.s,  of  every  design 
White  Fire  Bricks,  for  furnaces. 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipes,  with  patent 

or  socket  joints. 
Ornamental  Chimney  Cans. 
Flue  Linings  and  Oncomings. 
Joist  Shields. 
Balusters. 

Wall  Coping,  various  sizes  and 

shapes. 
Garden  E,lgin.:;s. 
Ornamental  (Quoins. 
Finials. 

iDtable  Pavin  Bricks. 

(jtKKis  can  also  be  shipped  by  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  from 
Glasgow  or  the  Works  to  any  Port  irr  Ireland. 

TO  FAltMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Field  Drainage  Pipen,  tVom  1^  iirch  to  U  inches  in  boi'e,  of 
A\e  best  quality,  at  moder-ute  ternrs. 

Prices  and  all  particulars  on  application.  Inspection  rn- 
Titetl. 

ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

Dublin  Depot— .5G,  NOltTH-WALL. 
Belfast  Depot— QUEEN'S-QUAY. 


CEME 

TOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHERS' 

?J  celebrated 

LONDON  RO.MAN  CEMENT,  ~ 
LONDON   PORTLAND   C  E  M  K  N  T,  and 
KEENE'S  MARBLE  CEMENfS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by 

6(i^,  GRAFTON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

TESTIiVIONIALS. 

From  William  Tite,  Esq  ,  M.P. Bat/i,  and  Arcliitecl  of  tlu 
Royal  E.vchange,  London. 

House  of  Commons.  2nd  March,  I8G4. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yonr  note,  I  liei^  to  .say  that  I  h  ivc 
used  both  thesorts  of  Cement  nramif  ictiired  by  }onr  frvm.  and 
that  of  Messr's.  Francis  and  Sun;  I  niean  the  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Cemeirt.  or  the  more  r'ecent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement.  I  believe  these  Cements,  inamn'actured  by 
either  of  your  firms,  to  he  equally  good  I  know  iro  differ- 
ence, chemically  or  practically,  betwi-Cn  them;  aird  I  should 
use,  and  authorize  to  be  used  indifferently,  either  one  or  the 
other.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  thiirk  it  ne- 
cessary.— I  am.  Dear  Sir',  your  obedient  serv;uit, 

.Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)       William  Tite. 

From  U.O.  Minniic,  Esq. .Survet/or to  Boardof  Ordnance, London. 

War  OtBce,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
.■ird  Mai-ch,  1864. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  mut-h  plea- 
sure in  stating  my  favoirr-able  opinion  of  the  quality  of  yonr 
Portland  aird  other  Cements,  which  have  been  extensively 
rrsed  in  the  Public  Wor'ks  connected  with  the  War  Depar'tment 
at  liorae  and  abi'oad,  especially  in  sevei'al  of  the  fortilications 
now  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  within 
my  knowledge  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
manulactm  er-,  and  Iras  given  gi'eat  satisfaction. — I  am,  gea- 
tlcmeir,  yotrr'  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      R.  0.  Minnie,  Surveyor. 


pAS  CHANDELIERS  AND  FriTINGS, 

vJ  LEAD  PIPE,  SHRKT  LF.AD, 

B  R  ASS  \V  0  1!  K  0  F  A  L  L  K  I  N  D  S 

FOR  PLUMBERS,  IRONMONGERS,  ENGINEERS, 
AND  BUILDERS, 
On  the  best  terms  by  the  Manufacturer.s, 

WILLIAM  CURTIS  AND  SOJTS, 

D'J,  .MlDDLl':  ABBEV-.STREKT. 
Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  .Manufactui'e  oi 
HIGH  PRESSURE  WATER  FITTINGS  at  the  Factokv  and 
Wholesale  Warehouse,  CHANCEUY-LANE. 


THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  1,  187]. 


CAST-IRON 

DOOR  AND  WINDOW  HEADS. 


The  attention  of  ARCHITECTS  and  all  connected  with  the  Building  Trades  is  called  to 

these  elegant  appliances,  which  will 

SUPERSEDE    THE    USE    OF  STON 

IN   MANY  PARTS   OF   THIS  COUNTRY. 


A  Variety  of  PATTERNS  has  been  prepared,  and 

A  Stock  of  Castings  is  kept  at  the  Works. 

TBEY  MAY  ALSO  BE  HAD  OF  ANY  RESPECTABLE  IBOMONGER. 


No.  2.    DOOR  HEADS  FOR  OPENINGS.  No.  3.    WINDOW  HEADS  FOR  BRICKWORK  OPENINGS. 

34  in.  and  36  in.  38  in.,  39  in.,  40  in.,  and  41  in. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  Application  to  the  MANUFACTURERS, 

NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  &  CO., 

THORNCLiFFE      IRON  WORKS 

NEAR  SHEFFIELD. 

DubVin :  Printed  »nd  Published  by  and  (or  the  Proprietor,  Peteh  Rok,  at  the  Office,  42  Mabbot-street.    May  be  bad  direct  from  the  Office,  or  through 

any  Newsagent. 
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St.  Finn  Burr's  Cdthednd,  Cork. 

enabled  to  present  with 
the  present  number  a 
lithographic  view*  of 
the  south-east  of  this 
building,  which  has 
been  recently  conse- 
crated, and  is  now 
being  nsed  for  divine 
service,  although  the  workmen  are  still 
engaged  on  it,  and  it  will  most  probably  be 
some  years  before  it  will  be  completely 
finished  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  citizens  of 
Cork— who  deserve  well,  not  only  the  praise, 
but  the  thanks,  of  the  country— will  not  rest 
Batisfied  with  what  has  already  been  done, 
but  wiU  further  exert  themselves  to  complete 
this  noble  structure  and  to  improve  the  locality 
surrounding  it,  which  at  present  is  not  quite 
the  sweetest  spot  in  "  the  Beautiful  City." 
However,  the  Cathedral  is  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  church,  which  possessed  his- 
torical associations  that  were  quite  sufficient 
to  overrule  any  objections  which  might  be 
made  as  to  its  immediate  surroundings  ;  be- 
sides, the  site  is  elevated,  and  otherwise 
admirable,  and  it  only  requires  a  little  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  Corporation  to  make  it 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  new  Cathedral  is  cruciform  on  plan, 
consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  of 
comparatively  slight  projection,  with  tower 
and  spire  at  the  intersection ;  a  spendid 
circular  apse  to  the  east,  with  ambulatoi-y 
concentric  with  same,  and  two  towers  at  the 
west  end  of  aisles.  The  length  of  nave  is 
160  ft.,  and  the  width,  including  aisles,  52  ft. 
The  style  adopted  by  the  architect — ^William 
Burges,  Esq.,  of  London — is  the  Early  French, 
but  freed  from  all  extravagancies ; — in  fact 
the  treatment  is  the  simplest  imaginable, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  the  admirable 
proportion  of  the  several  parts,  and  the  plain, 
bold  roll  molding  chamfer  repeated  through- 
out, is  excellent.  As  an  architectural  monu- 
ment, nothing  could  possibly  be  better;  the 
least  experienced  in  such  matters  comes 
away  after  an  inspection  with  the  most 
pleasurable  feelings,  and  the  art  critic 
does  not  find  much  with  which  he  can 
reasonably  find  fault ;  indeed  the  only  thing 
that  occurred  to  us  in  looking  at  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building  wa.s,  that  it  had  not 
sufficient  length,  and  we  fear  that  this  defect 
wiU  be  apparently  increased  when  the  towers 
are  erected ;  but  on  entering  the  building 
this  feeling  is  entirely  removed,  the  propor- 
tions are  so  very  good  and  height  so  vast 
that  the  length  really  appears  more  than  it  is. 
We  fancy  also  that  the  detail  is  a  little  too 
heavy  for  the  extent  of  the  church,  but  in 
this  also  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
change  which  the  execution  of  the  "  carving  " 
wiU  produce. 

The  internal  fittings  appear  to  be  all  of  a 
temporai-y  kind,  but  even  in  their  plain  sim- 
plicity they  are  strikingly  in  character  with 
the  surroundings. 

•  From  an  excellent  pliotoorriipli  rcccnth'  taken  by  Messrs. 
I.iiwi  iMire,  of  Upper  S,u  krille-stM'et.  who.  we  niiilerstntKl  liave 
iilsii  f'xeeutecl  :i  merles,  tu  tliu  order  (if  tile  architect,  in  llieir 
Usual  i^ootl  blyle. 


Such  of  the  sculpture  as  has  already  been 
done  is  remarkably  effective,  particularly  that 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  doorway  to  north 
transept,  representing  the  "  Measuring  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,"  as  described  in  the 
Eevelations :  this  is  the  gift  of  the  Messrs. 
Cockburn,  the  eontractors,  and  the  subject 
has  been  most  happily  chosen,  and  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  sculptor,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Harrison,  of  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 
The  church  is  also  indebted  to  the  architect 
for  a  very  handsome  and  appropriate  gift : 
this  is  a  figure — the  archangel  sounding  the 
last  trumpet ;  it  is  above  life  size,  formed  of 
copper  and  gilt,  and  placed  on  a  foliated 
pedestal  on  the  apex  of  the  chancel  roof. 

As  there  are  no  funds  to  complete  the  three 
towers,  they  have  been  temporarily  roofed 
over,  the  walls  sustaining  which  and  the 
arrangeinent  of  these  roofs  seem  as  if  made 
purposely  as  uijly  as  possible,  no  doubt  with 
the  view  of  inducing  soma  wealthy  patron 
and  the  public  to  contribute  towards  their 
speedy  removal  and  the  substitution  of  the 
structures  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  design.  When  this  is  done,  Cork  City 
will  possess  a  church  which,  iesthetically 
speaking,  will  be  unsurpassed  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  a  building 
which  has  been  designed  with  such  unusual 
artistic  merit,  and  constructed  with  such  skiU 
and  solidity  of  the  imperishable  local  lime- 
stone, should  be  so  deficient  in  the  most  essen- 
tial requirement — that  of  affording  accom- 
modation to  a  congregation  ;  unfortunately 
it  is  found  that  all  those  (with  the  exception 
of  about  a  dozen)  who  may  be  seated  in  the 
aisles  are  completely  shut  out  from  a  view  of 
the  chancel  and  choir,  and  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  services  of  the  church ;  and  we 
should  certainly  say  that  the  favoured  few 
who  could  be  accommodated  with  seats  in  the 
nave  would  not  exceed  three  hundred.  This 
would  appear  to  us  to  be  absurdly  inadequate 
for  the  Cathedral  of  the  important  Diocese 
of  (Jork. 

[The  organ,  a  very  fine  instrument,  is 
from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Telford,  St. 
Stephen's-green,  in  this  city. 

We  have  learned,  with  regret,  that  an  order 
for  a  very  expensive  organ  to  be  placed  in  the 
Catholic  Cathedral,  Cork,  has  been  entrusted 
to  a  French  firm.  We  must  question  the 
propriety  of  such  doings  ;  the  pounds  and 
pence  collected  from  the  people  should,  when 
possible,  be  spent  in  this  country. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 
The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute  will  be  on  Thursday  evening  next, 
when  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Bermingham,  Associate, 
will  read  a  paper  on  "  The  President's 
Address  and  BuUding  Surveyors." 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
This  Academy  met  on  Monday  evening  at 
their  house,  19  Dawson-street. 

Rev.  Professor  Jellett  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
Academy : — Very  Rev.  Ulick  J.  Bourke, 
Tuam  ;  G.  W.  Maunsell,  Esq. ;  J.  Symons, 
Esq.,  Hull;  and  R.  H.  Traquair,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mr.  C.  Tichborne,  F.C.S.,  read  two  papers 
— one  on  "  The  Formation  of  Acetic  Acid  by 
the  destructive  Distillation  ofResiu";  the  other 
on  "  The  Formation  of  Ozone  by  Resin  Oils." 

Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Cause  of  Interrupted  Spectra  of  Gases." 

Mr.  H.  Stokes,  Co.  Surveyor  of  Kerry, 
contributed  a  paper  on  "  Existing  National 
Monument*  in  the  County  of  Kerry."  This 
paper  had  been  forwarded  in  reply  to  a 
circular  sent  out  by  the  Academy  asking  for 


information  respecting  monuments,  ruins, 
&c.,  existing  in  this  country,  with  a  view  of 
having  them  preserved  from  destruction. 

The  secretary  announced  the  receipt  of 
numerous  replies  to  the  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Academy  in  November  last,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preservation  of  the  Art-treasures 
in  Paris.  In  a  letter  from  the  French  consul 
in  Dublin,  intelligence  has  been  conveyed 
from  M.  de  Chambrody  "  that  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  collectioni 
against  all  eventualities." 

The  papers  were  referred  to  Council?  for 
publication,  and  the  Academy  adjourned  until 
the  23rd  inst. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

The  Third  Evening  Scientific  Meeting  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
following  are  the  papers  announced  for  read- 
ing on  the  occasion  : — "  On  the  Seasons  of 
the  Great  Year,"  by  Hercules  Ellis.  "  A 
new  Method  of  Extending  Existing  Bridgei 
and  Reducing  Steep  Gradients,"  by  Gharle« 
Geoghegan,  F.R. I.A.I.  "  Chemical  Note* 
from  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society."  For  exhibition — The  Absorption 
Spectrum  of  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Didymium 


TRADES  UNIONS. 


Thb  subject  for  debate  at  the  meeting  of 
the  College  Historical  Society,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  was — •"  That  Trades  Unions  are 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people."  The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  M.A.,  ex- Auditor.  From 
the  scant  attendance  of  members  on  the 
occasion,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  sub- 
ject proposed  was  not  looked  on  as  a  fitting 
one  to  be  discussed  by  such  a  body.  The 
debate  lasted  three  hours,  but  during  that 
time  the  speakers  displayed  a  want  of  pre- 
paredness and  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  affirmative 
side  had  a  majority  on  a  division. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


AtcMey's  Civil  Emjineci's  and  Contractor' x 
Estimate  and  Price  Booh  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Service.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll, 
C.E.  London:  Lockwood  and  Co. 
Thts  latest  work  of  Mr.  Haskoll  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  a  useful  handy  book  in  the 
office  of  the  engineer  and  contractor.  From 
the  great  experience  of  the  author  as  a  prac- 
tical engineer  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  calculations  he 
has  presented  can  be  taken  as  correct.  In 
his  very  brief  preface  Mr.  HaskoU  states  his 
reasons  for  preparing  his  work  for  the  use  of 
engineers  and  contractors.  "  Even  in  the 
hands,  he  says,  "  of  those  having  some  ex- 
perience, it  is  hoped  it  may  often  serve  to 
call  attention  to  matters  which  in  the  haste 
of  estimating  might  otherwise  be  forgotten. 
If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  above  observations,  it  would  clearly  be 
removed  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  immense 
differences  which  occur  almost  daily  between 
tenders  put  in  for  the  same  works,  even  by 
men  of  well-known  experience.  This  often 
occurs  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  merely 
by  losing  sight  momentarily  of  some  minor 
conditions  which  repeat  themselves  through- 
out a  line  of  works,  or  perhaps  some  single 
circumstance  bearing  heavily  on  some  im- 
portant construction."  The  book  comprises 
tables  and  prices  for  every  class  of  works  the 
contractor  can  probably  be  required  to  tender 
for  in  his  everyday  business,  including  drain- 
age, railways,  and  telegraphs.  The  prices  of 
contractors'  plant  and  tools  a-e  given  at  tlie 
end.  We  should  not  omit  to  mention  th-it 
the  work  is  illustrated  with  numerous  wood 
engravings,  and  also  plates  showing  the 
various  descriptions  of  railway  crossiii/j-j 
recently  adopted.  With  the  names  of  Lock- 
wood  and  Co.  on  its  titlepage,  it  is  almo.st 
unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  book  is  well 
printed  and  bound. 
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THE  LAND  ACT  AND  ITS  WORKING. 

At  the  Land  Sessions,  held  in  the  Court- 
house, Maynooth,on  the  5th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
Lefroy,  Q.C.,  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
a  case  came  on  for  hearing  in  which  Lord 
Harberton,  as  landlord,  disputed  the  claim 
made  by  his  tenant,  Mr.  Samuel  Holt,  of 
Castle  Carbery,  in  County  Kildare,  to  have  a 
schedule  of  improvements,  to  the  value  of 
£8,131,  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him  on 
his  farm,  filed  as  a  record  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court.  Mr.  Holt's  farm  is  456  statute 
acres  in  extent,  which  he  holds  under  a  lease 
dated  1st  October,  1844,  for  21  years,  or  one 
life  now  aged  30  years.    The  claim  was  made 
in  respect  of  the  building  of  a  commodious 
and  elegant  dweUing-house  and  out-offices, 
and  the  fencing  and  draining  and  reclamation 
of  the  lands.    It  was  made  under  the  6th 
section  of  the  Land  Act,  whiuh  provides  that 
any  landlord  or  tenant  who  may  be  desirous 
of  preserving  evidence  of  any  improvements 
made  by  himself  or  by  his  predecessors  in 
title  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  act, 
may  file  a  schedule  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  specifying  such  improvements,  and 
claiming  the  same  as  made  by  himself  or  his 
predecessors  in  title,  and  such  schedule  so 
filed  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such 
improvements   were  made  as  therein  men- 
tioned, provided  always  that  notice  of  such 
intention  shall  be  given  by  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord,  or  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  if  the  person  receiving  such 
notice  shall  dispute  the  claim  made,  he  shaU 
be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  Civil  Bill  Court 
to  determine  the  matter. 

Mr.  E.  Gibson,  instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Tighe  Mecredy,  solicitor,  appeared  for  Lord 
Harberton ;  andMr. E. Fitzgibbon, instructed 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens,  for  Mr.  Holt. 


Mr.  Fitzgibbon  stated  his  client's  case  in  support 
of  llie  claim  put  forward  liy  him.    By  the  4th  section 
of  the  kci  tlie  right  of  the  tenant  was  limited  to  20 
years  before  the  claim  for  compensation,  except  for 
permanent  bmldings  and  rechimalion  of  waste  land  ; 
and,  unlike  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenant,  the  Act 
creited  no  presumption  in  favour  of  the  leasehold 
tenant  as  to  his  having  made  the  improvements  him- 
self, liut  threw  upon  him  the  onus  of  proving  the  facts. 
He 'would  contine  his  evidence  now  to  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  improvements.    The  claim  was  not  an 
exacigi'rated  one   in  view  of  the  exceptional  im- 
portance of  tlie  holding,  but  considering  the  good 
terms  which  had  heretofore  subsisted  between  the 
parties— the  farm  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Holt 
familv  for  at  least  80  years— he  did  not  think  any 
occasion  would  ever  ai^ise  for  preferring  a  claim  for 
compensatioa  in  respect  of  them.    Mr.  Holt  only 
sought  by  tlie  present  proceeding  to  have  his  improve- 
ments registered  under  the  Act.    In  October,  1844, 
the  father  of  the  present  Lord  Harberton  made  a  lease 
to  the  father  of  Mr.  Holt  of  the  present  holding,  con- 
taining 456  acres,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £318  16s.,  or 
143.  an  acre.    He  had  previously  held  about  330 
acre*,  at  a  rent  of  £258,  but  in  the  lease  of  1844  an 
additional  piece  of  land,  named  Malone's  farm,  was 
added.    About  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  lease 
Mr.  Holt,  the  lessee,  erected  a  substantial  dwelling- 
house,  with  out-offices,  at  an  expense  of  £4,000  or 
£5,000.    After  his  death  the  holding  came  to  his  son 
Thomas,  and  Thomas  having  died,  his  brother,  the 
present  tenant,  came  into  possession.    He  had  drained 
the  lands,  reclaimed  and  cropped  portiims  which  bad 
lieeii  a  cut-away  bog,  removed  old  fauces,  squared 
tlie  tiolds,  and  erected  new  fences  to  a  large  extent. 
T  he  house  was  commenced  before  the  granting  of  the 
lease,  but  it  was  not  finished  till  alterwards.  The 
value  of  the  reclamation  of  140  acres  was  estimated 
at  £1,000    that  of  the  drainage  of  132  acres,  at  £10 
an  acre,  or  £1,320;  the  removal  of  1,500  perches 
of  fence,  and  erection  of  900  perches  of  new  fence 
instead,  at  £315;  and  the  building  of  a  handsome 
ornamental  house  for  a  herd,  at  £200.    The  figures 
til  bs  none  into  now  would  be  the  expenditure  made 
|,V  the  tenant,  and  the  time  at  which  the  expenditure 
was  made. 

The  Chairman  did  not  go  with  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
quite  so  far  as  to  liold  that  he  ought  only  to  receive 
tlie  figures  as  to  how  much  the  tenant  expended,  and 
take  that  for  granted  as  the  amount  to  be  entered. 
He  would  require  evidence  of  tlie  value  of  the  im- 
provement at  the  time  it  was  made,  which  would  be 
tbe  sum  to  be  registered. 

Mr.  Gibson  said  he  might  save  his  learned  friend 
some  trouble  by  stating  that  he  would  contend  that 
theie  was  a  third  question  to  be  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  tbp  alleged  improvements — namely,  whether 


in  reality  they  were  improvements  at  all.  He  would 
also  contend  that  no  claim  could  be  made  for 
anything  antecedent  to  the  lease  of  1844,  which 
formed  a  terminus  a  quo 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  did  not  think  that  question  was  for 
the  consideration  of  this  court,  but  contended  that 
the  tenant  had  a  right  to  claim  behind  the  date  of  the 
lease  if  he  chose,  as  the  "  holding,"  under  the  lease 
and  before  it,  was  the  same.  The  definition  of 
"  holding"  in  the  act  plainly  meant  not  the  tenancy 
but  the  land. 

The  Chairman  sugcested  that  evidence  should  be 
adduced  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  Mr.  Gibson  could 
tlien  raise  (dijections  to  such  portions  of  it  as  he  con- 
tended ou^ht  not  to  be  receiveil. 

Mr.  Samuel  Holt,  the  tenant,  examined  by  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon— At  the  time  of  the  lease  of  1844  a  pre- 
vious lease  was  in  existence,  which  was  surrendered. 
Remembered  once  reading  pait  of  it,  and  it  was  for 
his  father's  life  or  21  years.  Deposed  to  the  various 
alleged  improvements  executed  by  him  and  his  father. 
The  herd's  house  had  cost  liini  but  £70  to  erect ;  paid 
2s.  6d.  a  percli  to  a  man  to  make  son«e  of  the  fences. 
Could  not  tell  the  exact  sum  expended  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  house  and  offices  by  liis  father,  and  he  had 
kept  no  account  himself,  nor  found  any  of  his  father's, 
but  he  depended  for  the  accuracy  of  the  esiimate  in 
the  draft  schedule  upon  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
George  Parrott,  C.E.,  whom  he  had  recently  employed 
to  examine  the  place. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gibson  — Was  aware  Lord 
Harberton  liad  allowed  money  to  his  father  for  making 
bog  mearings,  and  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Holt,  for 
making  boundary  fences,  and  had  expended  a  sum 
of  money  in  arteiial  drainage  of  tlie  lands  also.  All 
the  persons  that  he  couhl  recollect  as  being  engaged 
in  the  building  of  the  house  and  offices  were  either 
dead  or  in  America.  Did  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  lease  of  1844  was  aiven  at  the  low  rent  reserved 
in  it,  on  the  understanding  that  the  building.s  were  to 
be  erected. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  .said  he  would  at  once  admit  that 
the  lease  was  given  on  the  understanding  and  agree- 
ment that  the  work  was  to  be  done.  The  house  was 
built  on  the  faith  of  getting  the  lease,  and  the  old  lease 
was  surrendered  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Gibson  said  that  was  an  important  admi.ssion, 
and  he  would  ask  his  Worship  to  take  it  down. 

O'oss  examinalioii  continued— His  father  paid 
£150  for  the  interest  in  iMalone's  farm.  He  paid  the 
money  to  Lord  Harberton,  and  Lord  Harliertoii  gave 
it  to  JIalone  on  Malone's  surrender. 

In  reply  to  his  Worship,  the  witness  stated  that 
he  considered  14s.  an  acre  a  low  rent  for  the  holding 
— lower  than  had  been  paid  bv  bis  father  before  that 
time;  should  say  it  was  under  the  value. 

At  the  closB  of  Mr.  Holt's  examination,  the 
Chairman  suggested  that  perhaps  this  was  a  proper 
time  for  the  argument  as  to  the  evidence,  as  much 
time  would  have  been  saved  in  case  he  should  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  on  the  arguments  that  some  of  the 
evidence  should  be  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Gibson  submitted  that  no  works  executed  prior 
to  October,  1844,  the  date  of  the  lease,  could  be 
taken  into  account.  The  4th  section  of  the  Act  de- 
clared that  the  compensation  was  to  be  given  in  re- 
spect of  the  tenant's  "  holding,"  and  the  71st  section 
defined  "  holding"  to  be  something  held  "  under  the 
same  contract  of  tenancy."  Th«  contract  of  tenancy 
here  was  the  lease  of  1844,  and  nothing  else.  Would 
it  be  argued  that  a  claim  could  be  made  for  a  house 
built  forty  years  ago,  and  two  or  three  intervening 
leases  surrendered  before  the  existing  lease  was  come 
to?  The  holding  under  the  lease  of  1844  was  450 
acres,  at  a  rent  of  £327.  The  holding  before  1844 
was  300  acres,  at  a  rent  of  £256.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  the  latter  was  held  "  under  the  same  contract 
of  tenancy  "  as  the  former. 

The  Chairman  said  the  difficulty  he  felt  was  as  to 
whether  he  should  be  salisfisd  in  this  proceeding  of 
anything  except  that  imprsvements  were  maJe,  and 
by  whom.  Belore  the  tenant  could  get  one  farthing 
of  the  £8,000  claimed,  the  landlord's  case  should  be 
considered  under  spcti(m  4,  which  saved  him  from 
liability  in  several  instances  specified. 

i\Ir.  Gibson  contended  that  the  limitation  of  claims 
for  improvements  made  within  20  years,  save  in  the 
case  of  building  and  reclamation,  showed  that,  unless 
the  chairman  ruled  in  this  proceediag  what  were  im- 
provements in  respect  of  which  the  tenant  could  claim, 
time  might  be  wasted  in  registering  a  host  of  things 
for  which  no  claim  could  ever  be  made  Coul  I  it  be 
argued  that,  though  it  was  as  clear  as  light  no  claim 
could  ever  be  made  for  certain  improvements,  still 
they  were  to  be  registered?  Was  the  court  with  one 
hand  to  record  a  matter  for  the  othtr  hand  subse 
nuentiv  to  erase? 

The"  Cli;nrman  said,  no  doubt  that  was  a  stron; 
point,  but  the  6lh  section  said  that  evidence  of  im 
prove'ments  "  made  bv  the  tenant  or  his  predecessor 
in  title"  could  be  registerwi.     It  did  seem  strange 
that  improvements  .should  have  to  he  registered  in  re- 
spect of  which  no  possible  claim  could  lie  made,  as, 


for  instance,  for  lapse  of  time.     But  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  statute  ? 

Mr.  Gibson  contended  that  the  reasonable  interpre- 
tation of  the  statute  was  that  only  such  improvements 
as  compensation  could  be  claimed  for  should  be  re- 
gistered. These  improvemsnts  were  defined  by  the 
Act.  Suppose  it  appeared  that  the  landlord  forbade 
the  improvement,  or  that  it  was  made  in  contra- 
vention of  a  clause  requiiing  assent,  or  that  it 
was  made  for  valuable  consideration  given  at  the 
time  by  the  landlard — was  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  schedule  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
against  the  landlord,  to  be  used  years  afterwards  for 
the  purpose  of  saddling  him  with  extravagant  or  un- 
founded claims  ?  To  do  this  was  a  gross  injustice. 
Here  it  was  manifest  thai  the  lease  of  1844  was  the 
starting  point;  therefore  the  house  built  before  that 
date  was  out  of  the  lease.  He  protested,  therefore, 
against  these  matters  being  registered  as  improve- 
ments against  the  landlord.  There,  was  no  magic  of 
law  worked  by  the  Act  to  set  aside  common  sense. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  contended  that  his  original  propo- 
sition was  correct.  All  bis  worship  could  do  in  this 
proceeding  was  to  register  improvements  within  the 
definition  of  tlie  71st  section,  and  to  stale  by  whom 
they  were  made.  The  proceeding  was  analogous  to 
a  bill  in  Chancery  to  perpetuate  testimony.  _  1  lieru 
was  not  a  word  in  the  section  about  registering  im- 
piovements  for  which  compensa'ion  was  to  be  given 
or  claimed.  When  compensation  came  tobeclanned, 
if  ever  it  should,  it  would  be  open  to  the  landl.ird, 
under  the  I4th  section,  to  show  that  he  was  exempt 
under  any  of  the  exceptions  therein  stated.  But  ibis 
was  not  the  time  nor  the  court  for  going  into  tbat 
question.  The  6tli  section  declared  that  the  scheilnle 
of  improvements  registered  was  only  primd  facie  evi- 
dence of  such  improvements,  and  that  evidence  cuuld, 
of  course,  be  rebutted  by  the  landlord  when  compen- 
sation was  demanded.  It  was  impossible  to  get  over 
the  definition  of  improvement;  that  was,  whatever 
added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land.  That  was  the 
only  matter  to  be  regarded.  The  improvements  so 
defined  were  to  be  registered,  whether  made  by  the 
tenant  or  his  predeces.sors  in  title.  His  friend,  Mr. 
Gibson,  had  said  the  Land  .A.ct  had  worked  no  magic 
of  law.  Well,  it  had  unqueitionably  worked  this 
magic,  that  it  gave  to  the  tenant  what  had  before 
belonged  to  the  landlord,  and  if  the  act  had  not 
passed,  IMr.  Holt  could  never  have  claimed  for  a  house 
that  cost  his  father  £3,000. 

The  Chairman,  after  some  further  argument,  said 
that,  as  the  witnesses  were  in  attendance,  he  would 
receive  all  the  evidence  offered,  de  bene  esse. 

Mr.  George  Parrott,  C.E.  and  building  surveyor, 
examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon— Had  spent  three  days 
in  examining  the  house  and  farm  of  Mr.  Holt.  The 
buildings  were  constructed  in  the  best  manner  and  of 
the  best  materials,  with  much  handsome  ornamental 
work.  The  rubble-work  he  estimated  at  12s.  per 
cubic  yard,  and  the  brickwork  at  255.  The  house 
Mr.  Holt  said  he  had  built  for  £70  could  not  have 
been  built  for  less  than  £200,  so  that  in  his  evidence 
he  had  made  a  mistake  against  himself.  The  actual 
quantity  of  land  was  115  acres  reclaimed  and  drained, 
with  58  drained  only.  Estimated  the  value  of  the 
drainage  of  the  part  thoroughly  drained  at  from  £7 
to  £10  an  acre.  Had  not  himself  opened  any  of  the 
drains  to  examine  them,  except  in  tw»  places  ;  they 
were  all  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr.  Holt.  Estimated 
the  fencing  at  from  6s.  to  7s.  a  perch. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gibson—Went  to  examine 
the  place  to  put  the  highest  value  on  everything  that 
could  be  called  an  improvement.  His  estimates  were 
at  present  rates,  but  was  aware  tliat  since  1843  labour 
hail  risen  in  price  nearly  100  per  cent. 

To  the  Chairman  — Estimated  the  260  feet  of  ceiling 
cornices  at  £130,  beine;  at  lOs.  per  foot  run. 

Mr.  Thomas  Connolly,  builder  (of  the  firm  of  Con- 
nolly and  Son),  Dublin,  stated  that  he  had  examined 
the  hoBse,  and  thought  it  could  be  built  for  between 
£2,000  and  £3,000. 

Several  farmers  gave  general  evidence  as  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  land  since  the  year  1844. 
This  closed  the  tenant's  case. 

Blr.  F.  F.  Hamilton  examined  on  tlie  part  of  Lord 
Harberton— His  father  had  been  agent  of  the  estate, 
•ind  his  brother  was  a^ent  at  present.  Kemembered, 
in  companv  with  his  lather  in  1842,  inspecting  the 
house  on  i\ir.  Holt's  farm,  then  in  progress  of  erection. 
It  was  nesilv  finished.  His  father  was  so  pleased 
with  it  that  he  procured  for  Mr.  Holl'.s  father  the 
lease  of  1844  from  Lord  Harberton.  Had  known  the 
lands  since  he  went  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
1842  ;  saw  nothing  like  thorough  drainage  on  them. 
Some' portions  were  well  drained,  and  some  of  the 
fences  were  in  good  condition.  The  land  was  worth 
nearly  double  the  rent  paid  for  it.  The  only  reclama- 
tion clfected  was  the  levelling  of  cut-away  bog  and 
the  cronping  of  it.  The  house  was  too  expensively 
built  tii  be  suitable  to  the  farm.  It  was  a  very  com- 
fortable house,  and  he  estimated  its  cost,  together 
with  the  oftices,  at  about  £1,800. 

Mr.  G.  Wilkinson,  C.E  ,  examined  by  Mr.  Giljson  — 
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During  the  past  forty  years  had  carried  out  building 
works  all  over  Ireland  for  private  gentlemen,  for  Poor- 
Law  Uniont,  and  for  the  Board  of  Works.  Had  read 
over  the  draft  schedule  put  forward  on  behalf  of  claim- 
ant, but  it  was  impossible  to  follow  it,  for  it  purported 
to  give  measurements  of  the  building  which  in  several 
instances  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  without 
removing  the  plaster  off  the  walls  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  brickwork  underneath,  and  how  thick  it 
was.  So  far  as  prices  were  concerned,  he  never  saw 
anything  more  extravagant  in  his  life.  Considered 
8s.  a  cubic  yard  a  fair  and  liberal  price  for  the  rubble 
work,  and  he  regarded  the  charge  of  10s.  a-f)Ot  for 
tha  cornices  as  monstrous.  Estimated  the  dwelling- 
house  and  offices  at  Xl,9"i0  altogether.  Did  not 
include  the  field  gates  in  that  estimate.  Estimated 
the  value  of  the  house  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  cubic 
foot  of  its  entire  bulk  as  it  stood.  A  rate  of  4d.  per 
foot  in  buildings  of  that  class  gave  almost  invariably 
a  very  close  approximation  to  their  value,  but  he 
allowed  something  more  for  this  house. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Brassington,  O.K.,  examined — The 
present  annual  value  of  the  farm  was  £524  13s.  9d. 
Had  not  examined  the  house,  but  from  the  evidence 
given  lespecting  it,  he  considered  it  suitable  to  the 
farm.  Considered  3s.  a  perch  would  be  a  fair  price 
at  the  present  day  for  the  fencing.  The  land  was  in 
want  of  thorough  drainage  at  ths  present  moment. 
The  reclamation  effected  consisted  in  the  cimversion 
of  cut-away  bog  into  tillage,  which  rendered  it  worth 
lOs.  an  acre.  Although  unproductive  before  this, 
it  was  worth,  for  letting  purposes,  6s.  an  acre.  That 
rent  would  be  given  for  it  with  the  object  of  convert- 
ing it  into  tillage,  so  that  in  reality  the  improvement 
by  reclamation  in  this  way  would  only  amount  to  4s. 
per  acre.  That  kind  of  reclamation  might  have  been 
going  on  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  re-called,  and  stated  that  to 
the  best  of  his  opinion  only  aboHt  six  acres  had  been 
thus  reclaimed  since  tha  date  of  the  lease. 

This  closed  the  evidence,  and  after  some  discussion 
as  to  the  order  to  be  made,  the  Chairman  stated 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  power  given  to  him 
under  Land  Act  rules,  he  would  formally  adjourn  the 
session  to  the  10th  of  April,  the  next  quarter 
.sessions  day  at  Naas,  when  he  would  pronounce  liis 
decision  as  to  the  frame  of  the  schedule. 


GLASTONBURY  ABBEY,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

(Continued  from  page  4.; 

Retracing  our  stej^s  once  more  to  the  navei 
we  turn  to  take  one  lingei-ing  glance  at  the 
scene  :  and  here  the  full  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  edifice  bursts  upon  the  view, 
the  eye  wanders  through  a  perfect  stony 
forest,  whose  stately  trees,  taken  at  some 
moment  when  their  tops,  Ijending  towards 
each  ether  and  interlacing  themselves,  had 
been  petrified  into  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Gothic  arch ;  here  and  there  were  secluded 
spots  where  the  prismatic  light  from  painted 
windows  danced  about  the  pillars  like  strag- 
gling sunbeams  through  the  thick  foliage  of 
a  forest  glade.  The  clusters  of  pillars  re- 
sembled the  gnarled  bark  of  old  forest  trees, 
and  the  grouped  ornaments  of  their  capitals 
were  the  points  where  the  trunk  itself  spread 
off  into  limbs  and  branches ;  there  were 
groves  and  labyrinths  running  far  away  into 
the  interior  of  this  sculptured  wood,  and 
towering  high  in  the  centre  were  those  four 
kings  of  the  forest,  whose  tops  met  far  up  in 
the  heavens — the  true  heart  of  the  scene 
from  which  everything  diverged,  and  with 
which  everything  was  in  keeping.  Then,  as 
the  spectator  stands,  lost  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle,  gazing  in  wrapt  wonder  at  the 
sky-painted  ceiling,  or  at  some  fantastic 
gnarled  head  grinning  at  him  from  a  shady 
nook,  the  passing  whim  of  some  mediaeval 
brain — a  faint  sigh,  as  of  a  distant  wind, 
steals  along  those  stony  glades,  gradually 
increasing  in  volume,  until  presently  the  full 
rich  tones  of  the  choir  burst  forth,  the  organ 
peals  out  its  melodious  thunder,  and  every 
arch  and  every  pillar  vibrates  with  undula- 
tions of  harmonious  sound,  just  as  in  the 
storm-shaken  forest  every  mighty  denizen 
bends  his  massive  branches  to  the  fierce  tem- 
pest wind,  and  intones  his  deep  response  to 
the  wild  music  of  the  storm.  Before  the 
power  of  that  music  tempest  everything 
bowed,  and  as  the  strains  of  some  Gregorian 
chant  or  the  dirge-like  melody  of  some  peni- 
tential psalm  filled  the  whole  building  with 
its  pathos,  every  figure  seemed  to  be  invested  i 


with  life,  the  mysterious  harmony  between 
the  building  and  its  uses  was  manifested,  the 
painted  figures  on  the  windows  appeared  to 
join  in  the  strain,  a  celestial  chorus  of 
apostles,  martyrs,  and  saints ;  the  statues 
in  their  niches  threw  back  the  melody  ; 
the  figures  reclining  on  the  tombs  seemed 
to  raise  their  clasped  hands  in  silent  re- 
sponse to  its  power,  as  though  moved  in 
their  stony  slumber  by  a  dream  of  solemn 
sounds  ;  the  gi-otesque  figures  on  the  pillars 
and  in  nooks  and  corners  chaunted  the  dis- 
sonant chords,  which  brought  out  more  boldly 
the  general  harmony ;  every  arch,  with  its 
entwined  branches  and  sculptured  foliage, 
shook  with  the  stormy  melody :  aU  was  in- 
stinct with  sympathetic  life  until  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  dying  away  in  fitful  gusts,  the 
last  breeze  was  wafted,  the  painted  forms 
became  dumb,  the  statues  and  images  grew 
rigid,  the  foliage  was  still,  all  the  sympa- 
thetic vitality  faded  away,  and  the  sacred 
gi'ove  fell  into  its  silent  magnificence. 

Attached  to  the  great  church  wei'e  two 
offices — the  sacristy  and  church  treasury. 
In  the  former  were  kept  the  sacred  vestments, 
chalices,  &c.,  in  use  daUy ;  and  in  the  latter 
were  kept  all  the  valuables,  such  as  sacred 
relics,  jewels,  and  plate  not  in  use,  with 
mitres,  crosiers,  cruces,  and  pectorals  ;  there 
was  also  a  confessional  for  those  who  wished 
to  use  it  before  going  to  the  altar.  The  care 
of  these  two  offices  was  committed  to  a  monk 
elected  by  the  abbot,  who  was  called  the 
sacrist.  Coming  out  of  the  chtirch  we  arrive 
at  the  cloisters,  a  square  jilace,  surrounded 
by  a  corridor  of  pillars,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure  was  a  flower  garden — this  was 
the  place  where  the  monks  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  at  certain  hours  to  walk  up  and 
down.  In  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  cloister 
stood  the  chapter-house,  which,  as  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  important  events  in  their 
monotonous  lives,  deserves  a  description.  In 
this  spot  the  abbots  and  officers  of  the  mon- 
astery were  elected,  all  the  business  of  the 
house  as  a  body  was  discussed,  faults  were 
openly  confessed,  openly  reproved,  and  in 
some  cases  corporal  punishment  was  awarded 
in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  and  whole  con- 
vent upon  some  incorrigible  offender,  so  that, 
besides  being  an  assembling  room,  it  was  a 
court  of  complaint  and  correction.  One 
brother  coiild  accuse  another  openly,  when 
the  matter  was  gone  into,  and  justice  done. 
In  all  conventual  institutions  it  was  a  weekly 
custom,  and  in  some  a  daily  one,  to  assemble 
in  the  chapter-house  after  one  of  the  morning 
services  (generally  after  primes),  when  a  sen- 
tence from  the  rule  was  read,  a  psalm  sung, 
and  business  attended  to.  It  was  also  an 
envied  burying-place  ;  and  the  reader,  as  he 
stood  at  his  desk  in  the  chapter-house  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  stood  over  the  body  of 
Abbot  Chinnock,  who  himself  perfected  its 
Li. tiding,  which  was  commenced  in  1303  by 
Abbot  Fromont.  In  the  interior,  which  was 
lit  up  by  a  magnificent  stained  glass  window, 
there  were  three  rows  of  stone  benches  one 
above  another.  On  the  floor  there  was  a 
reading-desk  and  bench  apart ;  in  a  platform 
raised  above  the  other  seats  was  the  abbot's 
renowned  elbow-chair,  which  extraordinary 
piece  of  monastic  workmanship  excited  so 
much  curiosity  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  In  the  middle  of  the  ball  was  a  plat- 
form called  the  Judgment,  being  the  spot 
where  corporal  punishment  when  necessary 
was  inflicted ;  and  towering  above  all  was  a 
crucifix,  to  remind  the  brethren  of  the  siiffer- 
ings  of  Christ.  In  another  alley  of  the 
cloisters  stood  the  fratery,  or  apartment  for 
the  novices,  which  had  its  own  refectory, 
common  room,  lavatory  and  dormitory,  and 
was  governed  by  one  of  the  priors.  Ascend- 
ing the  staircase,  we  come  to  a  gallery  in 
which  are  the  library,  the  wardrobe,  the  com- 
mon house,  and  the  common  treasury.  The 
library  was  the  first  in  England,  filled  with 
choice  and  valuable  books,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  monastery  from  time  to  time  in 
its  history  by  kings,  scholars,  and  devotees 
of  all  classes ;  many  also  were  transcribed  by 
the  monks.  Duriag  the  twelfth  century, 
although  even  then  of  great  renown  in  the 


world,  it  was  considerably  augmented  by 
Henricus  Blessensis,  or  Henry  of  Blois 
(nephew  of  Henry  I.  and  brother  of  Stephen), 
who  was  abbot.  This  royal  scholar  had  more 
books  transcribed  during  his  abbacy  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  A  list  is  still  extant-— 
"  De  Libris  quos  Henricus  fecit  trauscribere," 
in  which  are  to  be  found  such  works  as  Pliny 
"  De  Naturali  Historia,"  a  book  in  great 
favour  at  that  time  ;  "  Originem  super  Epis- 
tolas  Pauli  ad  Romanos,"  "  Vitas  Caesarum," 
"  Augustinum  de  Trinitate,"  &c. 

Here,  too,  as  in  every  monastic  library  in 
the  kingdom,  was  that  old  favourite  of  con- 
ventual life,  and  still  favourite  with  many  a 
lonely  student,  "  Boethius  de  Consolatione 
Philosophife,"  written  like  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  ;"  Grotius'  "  Commentary," 
Cervantes'  "  Don  Quixote,"  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's "  History  of  the  World,"  Voltaire's 
"  tiem'iade,"  and  many  a  great  work  from 
the  grim  solitude  of  a  prison  cell,  cherished, 
too,  as  the  link  which  connected  the  modern 
Latinists  with  those  of  the  classic  age. 
Housed  up  in  that  lonely  corner  of  the  island, 
the  Glastonbury  library  was  the  storehouse 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  times  ;  and  as  de- 
votees bent  their  steps  from  all  climes  towards 
the  Glastonbury  relics  and  the  Glastonbury 
shrine,  so  did  the  devotees  of  genius  lovingly 
wander  to  the  Glastonbury  library.  Leland, 
the  old  gossiping  antiquarian,  has  testified 
to  its  glory,  and  given  us  an  amusing  account 
of  the  reverential  awe  with  which  he  visited 
it  not  long  before  the  fatal  dissolution  of  the 
monastery. 

But  attached  to  the  library  was  a  depart- 
ment common  to  all  the  Benedictine  monas- 
teries, where,  during  long  centuries  of  igno- 
rance, the  materials  of  modern  education 
were  preserved  and  perpetuated ;  this  office 
was  called  the  scriptorium,  or  domus  anti- 
quariorum.  Here  were  assembled  for  daily 
labour  a  class  of  monks  selected  for  their 
superior  scholarship  and  writing  ability ;  they 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  antiquarii 
and  the  librarii :  the  former  were  occupied  in 
making  eopies  of  valuable  old  books,  and  the 
latter  were  engaged  in  transcribing  new  ones, 
and  works  of  an  inferior  order.  The  books 
they  copied  were  the  scriptures,  always  in 
process  of  copying;  missals,  books  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  works  on  theology,  and 
any  of  the  classics  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  is  said 
to  have  devoted  much  time  to  this  work,  and 
at  the  period  of  his  death  had  begun  to  trans- 
cribe the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  letters  of 
gold  with  his  own  hand.  The  instruments 
used  in  the  work  of  the  scriptorium  were  pens, 
chalk,  pumice-stone  for  rubbing  the  parch- 
ment smooth;  penknives,  and  knives  for 
making  erasures,  an  awl  to  make  dots,  a  ruler 
and  inkstand.  The  greatest  care  was  taken 
by  the  transcriber,  the  writing  was  always 
beautifully  clear,  omissions  were  most  scru- 
pulously noted  in  the  margins,  and  all  inter- 
lineations were  mentioned  and  acknowledged. 
In  an  old  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Car- 
melites the  scribe  adds,  "  I  have  signed  it 
with  the  sign  following,  and  made  a  certain 
interlineation,  which  says,  '  redis,'  and  an- 
other, which  says  '  ordinis,'  and  another, 
which  says  '  ordini,'  and  another  which  says 
'  circa.'  "  So  great  was  the  care  they  took 
to  preserve  the  text  accurately,  and  free  from 
interpolations.  In  these  secluded  studies 
sprung  up  that  art,  the  most  charming  which 
the  middle  ages  have  handed  down  to  us,  the 
art  of  Dlumination,  so  vainly  imitated  by  the 
artists  of  the  present  day,  not  from  want  of 
genius,  but  from  want  of  a  something  almost 
indescribable  in  the  conception  and  execution, 
a  tone  and  preservation  of  colour,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  gilding,  which  was  essentially 
peculiar  to  the  old  monks,  who  must  have 
possessed  some  secret  both  of  combination 
and  fixing  of  colours,  which  has  been  lost 
with  them.  This  elaborate  illumination  was 
devoted  to  religious  books,  psalms,  missals, 
and  prayer-books ;  in  other  works  the  first 
letters  of  chapters  were  beautifully  illumi- 
nated, and  other  leading  letters  in  a  lesser 
degree.  The  scribe  generally  left  spaces  for 
these,  as  that  was  the  duty  of  another ;  in 
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the  spaces  were  what  were  called  "  leading 
letters,"  written  small  to  guide  the  illumi- 
nator ;  these  guide-letters  may  stiU  be  de- 
tected in  some  books.    So  great  was  the  love 
of  this  art,  that  when  printing  displaced  the 
labours  of  the  scribe,  it  was  customary  for  a 
long  time  to  have  the  leading  letters  left 
blank  for  illumination.    Such  were  the  pecu- 
liar labours  of  the  scriptorium,  and  to  en- 
courage those  who  dedicated  their  time  to  it, 
a  special  benediction  was  attached  to  the 
office,   and  posterity,  when  satirizing  the 
monastic  life,  with  its  many  superstitions 
and  possible  vices,  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  elegance  of  the  satire  may  be  traced 
back  again  to  these  labours,  which  are  the 
materials  for  the  education  and  retinement  of 
modern  thought ;  we  got  our  Bible  from  them, 
we  got  our  classics  from  them,  and  had  not 
such  ruthless  vandalism  been  exercised  by 
those  over  zealous  men  who  effected  their 
dispersion,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
learned  world  would  not  have  had  to  lament 
over  the  lost  Decades  of  Livy.    It  is  the 
peculiarity  of   ignorance  to  be  barbarous. 
There  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
feeling  which  prompted  a  Caliph  Omar  to 
burn  the  Alexandrian  Library,  or  a  Totila  to 
destroy  the  achievements  of  Roman  art ;  and 
the  feelmg  had  only  degenerated  into  the 
barbarity,  without  the  bravery,  when  it  revived 
again  in  the  person  of  our  arch-iconoclast, 
Cromwell,  of  church  devastating  memory, 
who,  however  great  his  love  of  piety  may 
have  been,  must  have  had  a  thorough  hatred 
of  architecture.    The  care  of  the  lil)rary  and 
the  scrijjtorium  was  intrusted  to  the  librarian. 
The  next  department  in  the  gallery  was  the 
lavatory,  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances  for 
washing  ;  and  adjoining  this  room  was  one 
arranged  for  shaving,  a  duty  to  which  the 
monks  paid  strict  attention,  more  especially 
to  preserve  the  tonsure.    The  next  room  was 
the  wardrobe,  where  their  articles  of  clothing 
and  bedding  were  stored,  and  in  an  inner 
chamber  was  the  tailory,  where  a  number  of 
lay  brethren,  with  a  vocation  for  that  useful 
craft,  were  continually  at  work,  making  and 
repairing  the   clothes   of  the  community. 
These  two  rooms  and  the  lavatory  were  in 
charge  of  the  camerarius,  or  chamberlain. 
The  last  abbot  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  Glas- 
tonbury was,  as  we  shall  see,  elevated  from 
this  humble  position  to  that  princely  dignity. 
The  common  room  was  the  next  office,  and 
this  was  fitted  up  with  benches  and  tables  for 
the  general  use  of  the  monks  ;  a  fii'e  was  also 
kept  burning  in  the  winter,  the  only  one 
allowed   for   general  purposes.     The  last 
chamber  in  the  corridor  was  the  common 
treasury,  a  strong  receptacle  for  ready  money 
belonging  to  the  monastery,  charters,  re- 
gisters, books,  and  accounts  of  the  abbey,  all 
stored  up  in  iron  chests.    In  addition  to 
being  the  strong  room  of  the  abbey  it  had 
another  important  use.    In  those  uncertain 
times  it  was  the  custom  for  both  nobles  and 
gentry  to  send  their  deeds,  family  papers, 
and  sometimes  their  plate  and  money,  to  the 
nearest  monastery,  where,  by  permission  of 
the  abbot,  they  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  treasurer  for  greater  security ;  in  the 
wildest  hour,  when  the  castle  was  given  up 
to  fire  and  sword,  the  abbey  was  always  held 
in  reverence  ;  for,  independently  of  its  sacred 
character,  it  was  endeared  to  the  people  by 
the  free-handed  charity  of  its  ahnonry  and 
refectory  kitchen. 

(T«  he  continuecl. ) 


and  they  would  renew  the  contest  for  bread, 
and  be  satisfied  that  they  would  not  fail  to 
The  narrow-niinJed  rulers  who  support 


"THE  LABOURER  IS  WORTHY  OF 
HIS  HIRE." 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Irish  who  fought  for 
King  James  at  the  memorable  contest  of  the 
Boyne,  when  they  found  they  had  lost  the 
day,  cried  out,  "  Exchange  commanders  and 
we'll  fi,:^ht  the  battle  over  again."  The  work- 
ing ni«u  of  Ireland,  who  are  always  upon  the 
losing  side  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  and  who 
are  denounced  for  not  being  more  successful, 
might  well  cry  out  at  this  present  time  to 
those  who  rule,  to  exchange  50  per  cent,  of 
those  who  have  the  command  of  our  industries 
for  men  who  would  act  honorably  by  them, 


the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland  expect 
to  find  peace  and  contentment  where  disaffec- 
tion can  only  be  looked  for  as  the  natural 
result.  They  expect  the  unlettered  peasant 
or  half-taught  mechanic,  whom  it  would  take 
days  to  walk  round  the  jiossessious  of  the 
aristocratic  land-owner,  to  be  more  virtuous 
than  the  educated  lord  of  the  soil.  They 
would  have  him  view  everything  belonging  to 
this  great  man — his  castle,  his  lands,  his 
granaries,  his  well-stocked  larder,  his  wine 
and  beer  cellars,  his  horses  and  carriages, 
sports  and  pastimes — everything  in  fact  that 
wealth  can  procure  for  his  ease  and  comfort ; 
they  would  have  him  view  all,  and  then  turn 
his  eyes  to  his  own  miserable  position,  and  be 
satisfied  with  his  lot. 

The  Englishman — with  whose  country  Ire- 
land has  been  to  her  grief  so  long  connected, 
— travelling  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe 
or  America,  might  boast  that  he  belonged  to 
a  brave  nation,  because  England  won  battles 
in  days  gone  by ;  but  could  he  assert  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  working  men  of 
his  country  were  superior,  or  even  equal,  in 
intelligence  and  morality  to  those  of  other 
nations  ?  We  are  sure  he  could  not.  In  our 
opinion  the  latter  boast  would  be  preferable 
to  the  former,  for  almost  any  animal  can  be 
taught  to  do  one  thing  ;  and  if  that  one  ac- 
complishment be  knowing  how  to  fight,  it 
ought  to  be  nothing  to  brag  about,  as  it  is  a 
failing  natural  in  man.  But  we  are  told  that 
an  Education  Bill  has  just  been  passed  in  Eng- 
land, from  which  cheering  i-esults  are  expected. 
We  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  such  would 
speedily  follow  if  the  hours  of  labour  were 
reduced  20  per  cent,  on  the  same  day  that 
this  Bill  became  law.  Without  this  boon, 
the  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  of  the 
working  classes  wiU  be  increased  tenfold. 
Macaulay,  in  reviewing  the  early  opinions  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister  of  England  on 
Church  and  State,  says,  in  advocating  the 
Catholic's  cause  in  those  days  : — ^"  Educate 
him,  if  you  wish  him  to  feel  his  degradation. 
Educate  him,  if  you  wish  to  stimulate  his 
craving  for  what  lie  never  must  enjoy.  Edu- 
cate him,  if  you  would  imitate  the  barbarity 
of  that  Celtic  tyrant  who  fed  his  prisoners  ou 
salted  food  till  they  called  eagerly  for  drink, 
and  then  let  down  an  empty  cup  into  the 
dungeon,  and  let  them  die  of  thirst."  To 
educate  the  working  classes  without  granting 
them  time  to  enjoy  the  tastes  which  follow  in 
its  train  will  be  like  feeding  them  on  salted 
food,  and  then  depriving  them  of  drink  to 
quench  their  thirst.  The  statesman  who 
rests  his  fame  npon  the  idea  of  educating  the 
working  classes  ought  to  be  reminded  that  it 
is  not  a  new  one,  since  one  of  the  aims  of  all 
trades'  unions  is  to  secure  the  means  to  edu- 
cate their  children. 

When  we  look  upon  the  card  which  certifies 
our  claim  to  be  recognised  as  a  meiuber  of 
the  Regular  Carpenters  of  Dublin,  we  find  that 
this  body  has  been  400  years  in  existence  ; 
so  that,  400  years  ago,  the  carpenters  of 
Dublin  decided  that  it  was  riglit  and  pi-oper 
to  educate  their  children.  Our  modern  legis- 
lators proclaim  by  the  Act  just  passed  that 
the  idea  of  the  Dublin  carpenters  of  400  years 
ago  was  a  sound  one.  Is  not  this  compli- 
mentary to  the  Dublin  Carpenters'  Society  as 
well  as  to  aU  other  trade  bodies  ?  One  of  the 
conditions  ou  which  a  member  is  admitted 
into  the  Dublin  society  of  cari)enters  is,  that 
he  has  served  seven  years  to  his  trade,  ^yas 
not  this  aiming  at  technical  education,  which 
English  writers  proclaim  to-day  is  a  great 
want  amongst  the  majority  of  artizans  ?  The 
candidate  who  sought  admission  into  this 
society  was  also  required  to  promise  that  he 
would  not  work  with  any  man  who  was  not  a 
member  of  this  trade  body.  In  adhering  to 
this  resolution,  the  carpenters  of  Dublin 
aimed  at  preserving  a  body  of  men  capable 
of  building  a  house  that  would  not  fall  down 
about  the  ears  of  the  occupier.  If  every  man 
who  could  handle  a  saw  or  an  axe,  and  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  twelve  mouths, 
was  recognised  as  a  carpenter,  what  kind  of 


workmen  would  we  have  at  the  present  day? 
The  carpenters  of  Dublin  of  400  years  ago 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  a  body  of 
men  who,  if  not  technically  educated  in  theory, 
are  so  to  a  fair  extent  in  practice,  and  who 
are  in  this  respect  second  to  no  other  body 
in  the  empire.  The  advocates  of  technical 
education,  then,  may  be  told  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  establishment  of  trade  societies,  the 
grand  conceptions  of  architects  might  '•emain 
for  ever  on  paper,  and  the  architects  them- 
selves might  go  on  "  hiding  their  light  under 
a  bushel,"  or  "  wasting  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air." 

In  the  face  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  say 
that,  to  preserve  workmen  skilled  in  their 
calling,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  rules  to 
enable  them  to  do  so,  and  which  rules  were 
upheld  by  means  of  trade  bodies  banded  to- 
gether in  fellowship  and  good  wiU ;  it  has 
been  asserted  time  after  time  that  such  com- 
binations were  formed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidation  and  outrage.    These  charges 
have  been  uttered  by  the  creatures  of  the 
grasping  employer,  and  backed  up  through 
the  Press  and  otherwise  by  a  misled  public. 
The  reasons  put  forward  by  the  gras;)ing 
contractor  for  opposing  trades'  unions  were 
ostensibly  a  tender  concern  for  the  interests 
of  the  public,  while  his  real  object  was  to  add 
to  his  profits  what  he  could  clip  off  the  work- 
man's wages.    There  are  employers  in  this 
city  who  employ  no  workmen  but  those  whose 
poverty  compels  them  to  labour  for  from  4s. 
to  6s.  weekly  under  the  standard  wages.  We 
ask  a  discriminating  public  whether  such 
employers  go  to  the  trouble,  in  estimating 
for  a  job,  to  calculate  at  such  rates  of  wages, 
or  whether  it  is  not  more  likely  that  they 
look  for  a  profit  at  the  standard  rate,  and 
make  what  they  can  after  by  employing  those 
who,  having  no  protection,  must  work  for 
what  they  offer.    In  our  experience  we  have 
met  with  many  such  men,  the  acts  of  one  of 
whom,  we  consider,  will  be  enough  to  mention 
in  order  to  shew  the  grasping  propensities  of 
these  people,  and  how  the  public  are  misled 
by  their  misrepresentations.    The  doings  of 
tile  person  to  whom  we  allude  would  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  auy  dramatic  author  who 
could  place  them  in  order  before  the  public. 
We  have  styled  this  person  in  our  own  mind 
a  contracting  autocrat,  who,  although  he  pro- 
fessed certain  principles  in  conjunction  v.  ith  a 
strict  religious  sect,  his  acts  were,  generally 
speaking,  very  unchristian.   In  the  first  place, 
the  most  skilled  workman  would  not  get  em- 
ployment from  him  unless  he  was  content  to 
begin  at  63.  under  the  standard  rate  of  wages. 
If  the  man  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  work- 
man, attentive,  and  sober,  it  rested  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Pinchpay  to  reward  him  with  2s.  of 
an  advance  after  three  mouths'  trial.  Thus 
for  three  months  this  Christian  contractor 
pocketed  6s.  per  week  of  the  wages  which 
was  the  man's  right  according  to  the  market 
rate.    This  system  of  advancing  the  man's! 
wages  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  three 
months,  if  he  still  continued  a  good  boy,  until 
the  standard  rate  was  obtained.    If  this  was 
not  defrauding  the  labourer  of  his  wages,  wa 
do  not  know  \vhat  would  be.    True,  the  man 
was  not  compelled  to  work  for  him,  but  per- 
haps he  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  jjersou 
who  borrowed  money  from  the  London  Shylock 
that  was  punished  last  year  for  charging  what 
the  law  considered  exorbitant  interest.  If, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  man  brought  upon 
himself  the  auger  of  Mr.  Pinchpay,  which 
was  often  very  easy  to  rouse,  he  was  instantly 
dismissed,  and  his  name  and  what  he  was 
discharged  for  were  entered  in  what  the  men 
called  "  the  black  book  of  record."    This  was 
written  in  red  ink,  as  if  to  remind  this  Chris- 
tian employer  of  blood,  and  kept  for  ready 
reference  if  the  delinquent  should  ever  again 
apply  for  a  job  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Pinchpay. 
Many  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Pinchpay  and  his 
book  has  been  told  amongst  the  Dublin  work- 
men in  our  own  time,  and  we  believe  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  intended  f  o 
remain  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family.    We  are 
not  sure  that  Mr.  Pinchpay  is  ou  the  laud  ol 
the  living  or  not ;  but  if  he  is,  and  that  theso 
lines  meet  his  eye,  we  hope  he  will  burn  his 
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book  aud  repent  of  liis  ways,  hoping  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  that  the  recording  angel  of  an 
all-merciful  God  might  erase  from  the  book 
of  life  his  own  misdeeds.  We  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  relating  one  of  the  anecdotes 
which  we  have  heard,  in  order  to  remind  him 
that  his  acts  are  remembered,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  the  end  will  come.  The  story  in 
question  has  been  told  bj  a  carpenter,  whom 
Mr.  Pinchpay  sent  to  hang  a  pair  of  gates  on 
ft  very  cold  day.  Being  used  to  inside  work, 
this  carpenter  did  not  relish  being  outside, 
and  consequently  tried  his  utmost  to  get  his 
job  finished.  He  did  so  by  exerting  himself 
beyond  his  ordinary  speed  at  a  few  moments 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  was 
stopping  time,  and  in  the  joy  of  his  heart 
began  knocking  with  his  hammer  upon  the 
gate  by  way  of  demonstration.  Mr.  Pinchpay 
happening  to  come  up  at  the  time,  and  catch- 
ing him  in  the  act,  demanded  what  it  meant. 
"I  was  giving  the  knock-off  blow,  sir."  "It's 
not  stopping  time  yet,"  said  Mr.  Pinchpay, 
pulling  out  his  watch.  "  But  as  I  have 
finished  my  job,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  I 
thought  I  was  at  liberty  to  leave  off;  besides, 
I  worked  very  hard  to  get  done,  and  it  is 
fome  distance  from  here  to  the  shop." 
"  Thou  couldst  be  sharpening  thy  tools  until 
the  time  was  up,  sir,  and  for  neglecting  to 
do  this  thou  mayst  consider  thyself  dis- 
charged." Eighteen  years  after,  according 
to  the  story,  the  same  man  applied  for  a  job 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  Pinchpay.  "  Didst  thou 
ever  work  for  me  before  ?"  demanded  this 
personage.  "  Yes,  sii-."  "  What  is  thy 
name  ?"  The  man  having  replied,  Mr. 
Pinchpay,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
dreaded  Ijook,  continued — "  How  long  ago 
is  it  since  thou  worked  for  me  before  ?" 
"  Eighteen  years,  sir."  "  Ha,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Pinchpay,  as  he  came  upon  the  man's 
name,  aud  suddenly  stopping — "What  wert 
thou  discharged  for?"  Thinking  the  circum- 
atance  perhaps  too  slight  to  mention,  or,  it 
may  be,  forgetting  all  about  it,  the  man  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  recoUect  exactly. 
"  Thon  wert  discharged,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Samuel 
Pinchpay,  in  a  measured  tone  of  voice,  "  for 
drumming  on  a  gate  before  six  o'clock  ;"  then 
passing  sentence,  he  continued — "  I  have  no 
job  for  thee."  It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon 
this  subject  further  than  to  say  that  such 
men  as  Mr.  Pinchpay — and  their  name  is 
legion  in  Ireland — do  more  to  stimulate  her 
people  to  demonstrations  of  discontent  than 
the  wiliest  speeches  of  the  most  artful  of 
dishonest  demagogues. 

John  Dooner. 


SOME  THINGS  I  DON  T  WANT  IN 
THE  BUILDING  TRADES.* 

I  don't  want  my  house  put  in  repair,  or 
rather  out  of  repair  by  a  master  who  em- 
ploys "  Jacks  of  all  Trades." 

I  don't  want  bricklayers'  labourers,  or 
hodmen,  to  turn  builders;  because  they 
usually  know  about  as  much  of  an  achitect  s 
plans  and  epecifications  as  a  cow  of  an 
eclipse. 

I  don't  want  fresh-water  sand  to  be  sup- 
plied to  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ramsgate  or  Margate  or  other  equally 
pleasant  sea-side  place. 

I  don't  want  my  foreman  to  tell  ma  too 
much  at  one  time  about  the  faults  of  the 
workmen  under  him,  as  I  may  forget  asking 
him  about  himself. 

I  don't  want  a  builder  or  carpenter  to  give 
a  coat  of  paint  to  any  joinery  work  he  may 
be  doing  for  me  until  I  have  examined  first 
the  material  and  workmanship. 

I  don't  want  any  jobbing  carpenter  or 
joiner  whom  I  may  employ  to  bring  a  lump 
of  putty  in  his  tool-basket.  I  prefer  leaving 
the  use  of  putty  to  the  painters. 

I  don't  want  jobbing  plumbers  to  spend 
tluee  days  upon  the  roof  soldering  up  a  crack 
in  the  gutter,  and  when  done,  leaving  fresher 
cracks  behind  them.  The  jjractice  is  some- 
tliing  akin  to  "  cut  and  come  again." 

I   don't  want   scafi"olding  to  be  lashed 
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together  with  rotten  ropei,  and  the  whole 
stage  to  have  an  unmistakable  incline  to  the 
street  instead  of  a  "  lean-to"  inwards. 

I  don't  want  boys  put  to  learn  any  of  the 
building  trades  until  they  have  received  a 
tolerable  elementary  and  technical  education. 

I  don't  want  builders  in  general  to  be 
putting  in  estimates  with  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  pounds  difference  in  the  one 
job.  The  public  can  only  think,  like  me, 
that  they  ai-e  dishonestly  inclined  or  that 
they  do  not  know  their  business.  This 
charitable  view  of  the  matter  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins. 

I  don't  want  a  contractor  to  undertake  a 
job  at  a  price  that  he  knows  will  not  pay,  and 
then  throw  the  fault  of  his  bankruptcy  on 
"  that  blackguard  building." 

I  don't  want  Ij  in.  sashes  of  white  deal  to 
be  put  into  a  building,  instead  of  2^  in.  of  red 
deal,  as  contracted  for. 

I  don't  want  any  more  hodmen  to  be  carry- 
ing up  the  weight  of  themselves  in  their  hod 
as  well  as  their  bricks  ;  I  would  much  prefer 
seeing  the  poor  human  machines  tempering 
the  mortar  or  wheeling  the  barrow,  while  the 
donkey  engine,  the  hydraulic  lift,  or  the  old 
grey  horse  worked  the  pulley. 

I  don't  want  buiders'  carts  to  he  screeching 
in  the  city  like  a  locomotive  whistle.  A  little 
grease  might  ease  the  wheel  and  the  labour  of 
the  horse  at  the  same  time,  and  give  me  and 
others  the  opportunity  of  hearing  what  is 
spoken  as  well  as  seeing  what  is  done. 

I  don't  want  house-doors  to  be  made  badly, 
hung  badly,  or  composed  of  green  and  un- 
seasoned timber. 

I  don't  want  locks,  keys,  door,  window,  and 
window -blind  furniture  and  fastenings  that 
are  manufactured  in  Birmingham  to  "  sell," 
to  be  used  in  any  of  niy  houses.  I  was  "  sold  " 
once.    A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

I  don't  want  any  of  my  workmen  to  "  kick  " 
a  gentleman  or  lady,  or  even  the  architect, 
should  he  happen  to  come  into  a  new  build- 
ing to  see  how  it  progresses.  "  Kicks "  of 
any  kind,  whether  in  the  shin,  or  for  beer, 
are  simply  unbearable.  All  spirited  workmen 
ought  to  be  above  the  mean  practice  of  a  kick, 
or  they  deserve  one. 

I  don't  want  common  plasterers  to  imagine 
that  they  are  modellers  or  workers  of  scag- 
liola. 

I  don't  want  stone-masons  or  stone-cutters, 
or  mural  masons  to  ape  the  r(j!e  of  sculptors, 
or  to  think  that  the  hideous  effigies  they  cut 
on  corbels  and  friezes  have  any  relation  to 
art. 

I  don't  want  houses  built  first  and  designed 
afterwards,  or  rather  wedged  into  shape,  and 
braced  into  form.  * 

I  don't  want  surveyors  in  general  to  dub 
themselves  civil  engineers,  or  civil  engineers 
to  think  that  they  know  as  nihcli  about  archi- 
tecture as  legitimate  professionals  whom  they 
bark  at  but  are  unable  to  bite. 

I  don't  want  to  be  compelled  to  pay  any 
workman  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  half-day's 
work. 

I  don't  want  an  employer  to  act  towards 
his  workmen  as  if  he  thought  their  sinews 
and  thews  were  of  iron,  instead  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

I  don't  want  any  kind  of  old  rubbish  of 
brick  and  stone  to  be  bundled  into  walls  and 
partitions,  and  then  plastered  over  "  hurry 
skurry."  Trade  infamy,  like  murder,  "  will 
out "  sooner  or  later. 

I  don't  want  men  to  wear  flesh  and  bone, 
and  waste  sweat  and  blood,  in  forms  of  labor 
to  which  machinery  can  be  applied,  and  by 
which  valuable  human  life  and  labor  can  be 
better  and  more  profitably  utilised. 

I  don't  want  to  say  much  more  at  present 
about  trade  in  general  or  trade  in  particular, 
for  fear  I  may  be  accused  of  "  spoiling  trade," 
and  "  rattened"  accordingly,  both  by  master 
[  and  man. 

I     Lastly,  I  don't  want  to  know  whether  I  have 

I  off'ended  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Buililer. 
If  the  cap  tits  any  of  them,  let  them  wear  it, 
without  my  apology,  as  I  object  to  the  rude 
practice  of  first  cutting  a  man's  head,  and 

\  then  giving  him  a  plaster. 

j  One  who  Kkows, 


AIR-DRIED  TIMBER. 
Dr.  Hartig,  of  Munich,  has  recently  mad« 
experiments  on  various  kinds  of  woods.  He 
says  trees  generally  contain,  during  the 
winter  months,  about  an  average  of  .'iO-T  per 
cent,  of  moisture  ;  in  March  and  April,  about 
40-9  per  cent. ;  in  May,  June,  and  July,  about 
48  per  cent. ;  while  up  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber the  quantity  of  moisture  increases  but 
little.  Air-dried  wood  (timber)  contains  from 
20  per'cent.  to  25  per  cent,  of  water,  and  never 
less  than  10  per  cent.  Wood,  which,  by 
being  artificially  dried,  has  been  derived  of 
all  moisture,  is  thereby  entirely  altered  a» 
regards  it  cohesive  strength — it  becomeu 
brittle,  and  loses  its  elasticity  and  flexibility. 
In  order  to  dry  all  kinds  of  timber  by  arti- 
ficial means,  so  as  to  preserve  the  essential 
physical  structure,  and  thereby  the  good 
properties  of  the  wood,  the  drying  should 
be  effected  slowly,  and  the  temperature  to 
which  the  timber  is  submitted  should  be 
moderate  to  begin  with,  and  care  should  b« 
taken  not  to  eliminate  the  water.  He  also 
states  that  small  pieces  of  wood,  such  as  are 
intended  for  joiners  and  furniture-makers, 
may  readily  and  efficiently  be  dried  by 
being  placed  in  dry  sand,  and  then  heated  to 
100  deg.  The  sand  acts  in  the  manner  of  an 
absorber  of  the  moisture  as  well  as  a  diffuser 
of  the  heat. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

On  Saturday  an  interesting  trial  as  a  further 
test  of  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  Roy&l 
Albert  Hall  was  hell.  The  band  of  thfi 
1st  Life  Guards,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Waterson,  attended  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  and  from  that  hour  until  past  four 
various  instrumental  pieces  were  played.  The 
selection  was  well  made,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  effects  of  loud  orchestral 
chords  as  well  "as  the  subdued  tones  of  pia- 
nissimo passages,  and  two  songs  were  also 
given  by  a  lady  vocalist,  with  accompani- 
ments on  a  Kirkman  pianoforte.  The  result 
was  satisfactory  ;  tliere  seemed  suflicient  re- 
sonance to  insure  uninterrupted  vitality  to  the 
waves  of  sound,  and  tliere  was  but  very  little 
re-percussion,  and  that  confined  almost  to  one 
point  on  either  side  of  the  vast  oval  of  the 
interior  of  the  building.  The  vocal  tones  were 
heard  remarkably  clearly,  and  the  singer  ap- 
peared to  be  able  to  deliver  her  voice  with 
unexpected  ease.  One  lesson  may  certainly, 
however,  bo  learnt  by  this  trial,  and  thut  is 
that  a  most  perfect  verbal  enunciation  will  be 
necessary  to  all  who  essay  to  sing  in  the  new 
building ;  in  this  instance  it  was  impossilde 
to  catch  a  single  word,  so  that  although  the 
sounds  were  most  plesjisantly  audible,  the  fair 
vocalist  might  have  been  singing  in  any  known 
or  unknown  tongue,  to  far  as  ability  to  distin- 
guish was  concerned.  The  trial  was  however 
scarcely  conclusive  ;  the  teaffolding  stiJl  re- 
mains in  the  centre,  the  glass  inner  dome  is 
not  yet  complete,  and  the  orchestra  was  by  no 
means  as  full  as  would  be  likely  to  be  eniployed 
at  any  concerts.  Single  sounds  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of,  but  a  large  chorus  of  mixed 
voices,  with  corresponding  magnitude  of  in- 
strumental accompaniment,  will  prol)aljly  pro- 
duce results  not  as  yi't  ascertained.  One  point, 
however,  is  (piite  clear,  and  tliat  is  that  the 
trial  of  Saturday  is  thoroughly  satisfactory 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  building  to  convey 

I  the  sound,  and  that  any  difficulty  that  may 
on  completion  arise,  can  readily  be  met  by 
drapei'y  to  the  upper  alcoves,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, by  opening  spaces  l)elow  and  in  thje 
surface  of  the  inner  glass  dome  to  lessen  the 
efiects  of  the  inevitably  very  considerable 

I  disturbance  of  the  atmospheric  waves  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building.  A  large  number 
of  visitors  attended,  who  seemed  to  express 
a  general  opinion  in  favour  of  the  satisfac- 

'  tory  results  of  the  trial. — Buil/liinj  Xcu-x. 
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THE  EOYAL  HISTORICAL  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  Butler  House,  Kilkenny, 
on  the  4th  inst. 

Eugene  Shine,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  tha  year 
1870  was  read  hy  Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Prim  (iron, 
siec),  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Association  entered  on  a  new  phase 
in  its  existence  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
■which  has  just  closed.  Having  been  recog- 
nised by  our  gracious  Queen  to  have  acquired 
a  national  character,  her  Majesty  was,  towards 
the  close  of  18G9,  graciously  pleased  to  con- 
stitute it  a  Royal  Society,  and  to  confer  on  it 
the  privilege  of  electing  Fellows.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  ensuing  year  the  friends 
of  the  Association  looked  forward  with  confi- 
dent hope  that  its  further  progress  would  be 
secured,  and  a  stability  for  the  future  given 
to  its  organization  which  it  had  previously 
l;i;-ked. 

■'  These  sanguine  anticipations  have  not 
been  falsified  ;  and  your  committee  can  j)oint 
to  its  roll  of  Fellows,  the  increase  of  its 
members,  and  the  pages  of  its  'Journal'  and 
annual  volume,  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 
In  addition  to  the  foundation  Fellows  con- 
stituted by  the  Queen's  letter,  the  following 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  since  been  en- 
rolled, then-  names  being  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  dates  of  their  election  : — 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown  ;  Rev.  G. 
R.  P.  CoUes,  LL.D. ;  W.  B.  Leonard,  G.S.I. ; 
General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Larcom, 
K.C.B. ;  J.  S.  Sloane,  C.E.,  M.R.LA. ;  W. 
H.  Lynn,  F.R.I.B.A.,  A.R.H.A. ;  Rev.  Thos. 
James,  F.S.A. ;  G.  Langtry  ;  R.  Malcomson; 
E.  S.  L.  Dames,  M.R.LA. ;  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Antrim  ;  A.  G.  Geoghegan  ;  Rev.  S. 
Malone,  R.C.C. ;  R.  L.  Whitty ;  Rev.  G.  H. 
Reade;  A.  Fitzgibbon,  C.E.,  M.R.LA.;  N. 
Carolan  ;  F.  A.  Jackson ;  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Gort ;  Right  Hon.  General  Dunne,  M.R.LA. ; 
J.  A.  Pnrefoy  Colles,  M.D. ;  D.  J.  Rowan, 
C.E. ;  E.  S.  Robertson,  B.C.S.;  James  B. 
FarreU,  C.E. 

•'  Your  treasurer  has,  in  consequence,  been 
able  to  invest  £50  in  the  funds,  in  the  names 
of  your  trustees,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
permanent  reserve  fund.  The  number  of 
new  Fellows  and  msmbers  elected  during  the 
year  amounted  to  75,  and  the  entire  roll  on 
December  31st  extended  to  692  names,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  10.  59  members  were  lost 
by  death  or  resignation,  and  6  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  list  for  non-payment  of  sub- 
scriptions. 

"  It  must  be  apparent  to  the  members  that 
if  they  all  claimed  the  privilege  accorded  to 
them  by  the  Queen's  letter,  and  in  every  case 
took  out  their  Fellowship,  that  not  only  would 
a  large  increase  be  made  in  the  Association's 
annual  income,  but  that  a  reserve  fund 
amounting  to  £1,134  would  be  at  once  created 
by  the  investment  of  the  entrance  fee  of  £2. 
That  all  should  do  so,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  ;  yet  your  committee  feel  assured 
that  many  zealous  members  will,  during  the 
year  now  entered  on,  be  willing  to  further 
the  interests  and  insure  the  stability  of  the 
Association  by  claiming  participation  in  the 
honor  accorded  to  them  by  the  Queen. 

"  Your  committee  have  the  pleasure  of  lay- 
ing before  you  the  first  part  of  Miss  Stokes's 
truly  national  undertaking,  "  Christian  In- 
scriptions in  the  Irish  Language."  They 
cannot  do  better  than  append  here,  in  the 
accomplished  editor's  own  words,  the  plan 
on  which  this  noble  work  is  intended  to  be 
carried  on  : — • 

'  In  arran<!;ing  the  proposed  series  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions in  the  Irish  hmguage,  an  effort  has  been 
maile  to  follow  a  certain  plan,  by  which  the  various 
points  of  interest  belonging  to  this  collection  may  be 
most  clearly  indicated.  Alihouj;h  il  is  intended  that 
the  work  shall  form  a  Carpus  ] nscriptionum  Hiberni- 
auimi,  wherever  existing,  yet  it  has  appeared  desirable 
that  the  collection  of  inscriptions  at  Clonmacnoise 
and  its  neighbourhood  should  form  the  first  section. 
It  consists  of  upwards  of  170  examples,  which,  being 
more  or  less  arranged  in  sequence,  form  a  complete 
series  ranging  from  the  seventh  down  to  the  twelfth 


century,  shewing  the  gradual  development  and  pro- 
gress of  sculpture  and  style  of  lettering  in  Ireland, 
and  which  may  thus  serve  as  a  key  to  the  approximate 
dates  of  such  works  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Briti.sh  Islands.  Blany  of 
the  names  on  these  stones  have  been  identified,  and 
this  is  rendered  more  or  less  certain  by  bringing  three 
forms  of  evidence  to  bear  on  each  example  :  first,  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  annals;  second,  the 
study  of  the  palseographical  and  philological  forms 
and  peculiaiities  observable  in  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves ;  third,  the  amount  of  artistic  power  displayed, 
and  the  giowth  and  development  of  certain  designs 
at  certain  periods. 

'  The  series  of  monumental  slabs  of  the  Clonmac- 
noise school  thus  arranged  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  data 
on  -which  to  found,  with  a  certain  amount  of  accuracy, 
a  theory  as  to  the  gradual  progress  and  development 
of  the  art  of  design  and  forms  of  letters  used  at  various 
periods,  in  accordance  with  which  the  inscriptions 
forming  the  remainder  of  this  collection  will  be  ar- 
ranged. This,  the  second  section  ot  the  work,  will 
contain  all  the  Christian  inscriptions  in  the  Irish 
language  as  yet  discoversd  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere, 
including  all  such  as  are  found  on  reliquaries,  croziers, 
&c. 

'  Inscriptions  widely  differing  in  date  are  often  dis- 
covered in  the  graveyards  and  monastic  sites  founded 
in  the  sixth  centur}-,  and  restored  and  re-endowed  at 
a  later  period.  It  is  quite  evident  that  no  topo- 
graphical classification  of  the  drawings  of  the  stones 
found  in  such  localities  could  be  attempted  witliout 
sacrificing  the  chronological  arrangement.  The  in- 
scriptions forming  these  various  groups  will,  therefore, 
be  arranged  according  to  their  periods,  irrespective  of 
locality.  This  part  of  the  work  will,  however,  be 
preceded  by  a  topographical  index  of  the  inscribed 
monuments  found  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
with  a  chronological  list  of  the  names  which  appear 
to  have  been  identified. 

'  A  short  historical  notice  of  the  various  ecclesi- 
astical foundations  in  connexion  with  which  such 
stones  and  relics  are  found,  will  also  be  given  ;  and 
the  plan  pursued  in  dealing  with  these  monuments 
individually  is  to  give  — 

1.  The  drawing. 

2.  The  translation. 

3.  Philological  remarks. 

4.  Identification,  where  possible,  of  the  person 
commemorated. 

5.  Place  where  found. 

G.  Kemarks  as  to  the  character  and  period  of 
the  art  shewn  in  the  decoration  of  these 
monuments. 

'  The  entire  work  will  be  concluded  by  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  all  the  proper  names  which  occur  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  a  general  index.' 

"  Your  committee  feel  assured  that  very 
few  of  the  members  will  he  content  to  want 
this  valuable  addition  to  Irish  historic  litera- 
ture. 

"  The  present  juncture  of  affairs  in  France 
rendering  the  danger  imminent  that  the  siege 
operaljions  before  Paris  might  result  in  a 
calamity  which  all  ages  would  lament,  viz., 
the  destruction  of  the  priceless  collections 
illustrative  of  literature  and  art,  ancient  and 
modern,  rendered  it  imperative  on  your  com- 
mittee (acting  on  the  invitation  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  to  join  that  body  in  taking 
action  in  the  matter)  to  address  a  memorial 
to  Earl  Granville,  her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afl'airs. 

"  Your  committee  must  not  forget  to  call 
attention  to  the  valuable  collection  of  anti- 
quities connected  with  our  Irish  lake  dwel- 
lings, or  crannogs,  deposited  in  our  museum 
by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Wakeman,  which  it  is  hoped  will,  in  con- 
nection with  the  papers  contributed  by  Mr. 
Wakeman  to  our  '  Journal,'  and  aided  by  the 
graphic  illustrations  of  his  ready  pencil,  serve 
to  illustrate  this  hitherto  much-neglected  de- 
partment of  Irish  archseology. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  movement  set  on  foot 
hy  the  Association  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  remains  at  Glendalough  may  he 
successftil,  and  that  when  the  spring  opens 
operations  may  be  commenced.  Your  com- 
mittee also  hope  that  the  thorough  repair 
of  the  round  tower  and  ancient  churches  of 
Monasterboice  will  be  secured  through  the 
influence  of  the  Association  before  the  year 
expires. 

"  Amongst  numerous  other  benefactors  to 
the  Association,  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Fitz- 
gibbon must  be  recorded.  When  the  mem- 
bers receive  the  result  of  his  investigations 
and  liberal  pecuniary  outlay,  they  will  be 


sensible  that  the  delay  of  the  '  Journal'  for 
October,  1869,  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the 
Association,  as  it  will  contain  a  most  valixable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Ireland.  The 
causes  which  have  hitherto  kept  back  the 
number  of  the  '  Journal '  for  October,  1867, 
being  now  removed,  it  also  will  shortly  be 
issued  to  the  members. 

"Amongst  members  whose  removal  by 
death  the  Association  has  to  regret,  your 
committee  feel  constrained  to  place  on  record 
the  names  of  the  Hon.  Robert  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Foot,  barrister-at-law.  Mr.  Foot 
contributed  a  valuable  paper  to  our  Associ- 
ation, and  was  ever  active  in  enlisting  recruits 
from  amongst  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  many  of 
whose  names  grace  our  list  of  members.  The 
Hon.  Robert  O'Brien  contributed  a  mass  of 
most  valuable  notes  to  the  portions  of  Dineley's 
Tour  relative  to  Limerick  and  Clare,  and  had 
promised  his  aid  in  anything  that  related  to 
the  History  of  Thoniond,  with  which  he  was 
intimately  acquainted." 

On  the  motion  of  Dr,B.  Delaney,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bracken,  S.I.,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  adopted,  and  the  former  officers 
and  members  of  committee  were  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  consented  to  act  as 
auditor  of  the  treasurer's  accounts,  as 
hitherto,  but  the  other  auditor,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Aylward,  having  left  Kilkenny,  it  became 
necessary  to  appoint  some  one  in  his  place, 
and  Dr.  Fitzsimons  was  unanimously  chosen ; 
the  accounts,  when  audited,  to  be  brought  up 
at  the  April  meeting. 

The  following  were  elected  as  Members  : — 
Miss  O'Ronrke,  Nicholas  Ennis,  G.  Griffith, 
Arthur  M'Mahon,  Rev.  Edward  O'Brien, 
Thomas  Scully,  jun.,  M.D. ;  Thomas  Watson, 
Robert  Romuey  Kane,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
T.  Slurphy,  P.P. ;  David  Augusttis  Nagle, 
John  Somerville,  Robert  H.  Jones,  Thomas 
Farley,  Nicholas  Ennis,  W.  H.  S.  Creed, 
Charles  W.  H.  S.  Richardson. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as 
Fellows : — 

Captain  T.  Bigoe  Williams,  F.S.A. ;  John 
Somerville,  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley. 

The  secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  an 
early  copy  of  the  Association's  "Journal" 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
October  meeting,  which  would  be  imme- 
diately issued  to  the  members.  He  also 
called  attention  to  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of 
Miss  Stokes's"  "Christian  Inscriptions  in 
the  Irish  Language,"  now  ready  to  be 
forwarded  to  those  who  had  subscribed  for 
"  the  Annual  Volume  for  1870." 

PRESENTATIONS. 

A  number  of  books,  chiefly  the  publications 
of  kindred  societies  presented  to  the  Associ- 
ation's library,  were  laid  on  the  table.  Par- 
ticular interest  was  excited  by  some  publica- 
tions beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  engravings,  viz. — "Ardfert  Cathedral," 
"  Kilmalkedar.  Co.  Kerry,"  and  "  Temple- 
nahoe,  Ardfert,"  presented  by  the  author, 
Arthur  Hill,  Esq.,  B.E.  There  were  also 
"  Hansart's  History  of  Waterford,"  presented 
by  the  author  ;  "  The  History  of  Cork,  a 
Lecture  by  John  G.  MacCarthy,"  presented 
hy  the  author,  through  Mr.  P.  A.  Aylward  ; 
"  LoughErne,"  &c.,  by  W.  F.  Wakeman, Esq., 
presented  by  the  author;  and  "  Irish  Folk 
Lore,"  by  Lageniensis,  presented  by  the 
author,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Geoghegan  sent  for  exhibition  an 
extremely  curious  bronze  fibula,  of  most 
uncommon  design,  and  a  small  bronze  spear- 
head, both  of  which  were  "stated  to  have 
been  found  at  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary;"  as 
also  a  silver  signet  ring,  the  device  being  a 
double  cross,  with  a  crescent  and  star  at 
either  side,  which  he  had  purchased  in  a 
London  curiosity  shop,  where  it  was  labelled 
"Irish  religious  antique  ring;"  but  this 
seemed  dubious  enough. 

Mr.  Prim  exhibited  a  silver  cup,  which  he 
said  Mr.  CoUes,  Milmount,  had,  at  his  request, 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Association,  he  (Mr.  Prim) 
had  read  a  paper  on  the  Civic  Insignia  of 
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Kilkenny,  in  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Barry 
Colles  had  been  introduced  as  having,  when 
Mayor  of  Ivilkenny  in  1743,  caused  the  city 
sword  and  great  mace  to  be  repaired,  and 
rsference  was  then  made  to  that  gentleman 
having  exerted  himself  for  the  time  with 
great  success,  although  it  afterwards  died 
out,  to  establish  linen  manufacture  in  KQ- 
kenny.  This  cup  seemed  to  have  been  a 
presentation  to  Mr.  Bariy  Colles,  in  con- 
nection with  that  manufacture  movement. 
It  bore  the  inscription,  in  cursive  characters : — 
"  Barry  Colles,  Esq.,  Mnijor 
of  Kilkennij,  September,  1743." 
Over  which  was  a  shield  filled  with  a  spinning 
reel.  Mr.  Barry  Colles  was  brother  to 
Alderman  William  Colles,  the  inventor  of  the 
machinery  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble 
by  water-power,  as  still  practised  at  the 
Kilkenny  marble  mills,  by  Mr.  A.  Colles,  his 
great-grandson. 

THE  KILKENNY  MUNICIPAL  RECORDS. 

Mr.  Watters,  Town  Clerk  of  Kilkenny,  ex- 
hibited some  fui-ther  specimens  of  the 
records  in  his  custody.  He  said  that  he  had 
selected  for  this  occasion  a  few  letters  from 
the  Irish  Government  to  the  Corporation  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
of  more  interest,  perhaps,  from  their  being 
authentic  original  documents,  than  from  their 
respective  contents.  But  he  was  sure  that 
the  signatures  appended,  in  autograph,  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  Wentworth,  the  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Strafford,  Sir  Christopher 
Wandesforde,  Adam  Loftus,  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  Parsons,  Borlase,  and  others  bearing 
historic  names,  could  scarcely  faU  to  have 
some  attraction  for  the  meeting.  All  the 
documents  which  he  would  lay  before  them 
were  originals  except  one,  which  was  a  cer- 
tified copy. 

The  chairman  expresssed  the  sense  which 
the  meeting  entertained  of  the  importance 
and  interest  of  the  valuable  historic  documents 
which  Mr,  Watters  had  kindly  brought  under 
their  notice.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  such 
an  inestimable  collection  of  documents,  of 
national  value,  should  never  come  into  the 
keeping  of  a  less  zealously  careful  and 
thoroughly  appreciative  custodian  than  Mr. 
Watters. 

THE  IRISH  RUNIC  INSCRIPTION. 

The  most  important  paper  contributed  to 
the  Association  on  this  occasion  v/as  one  sent 
by  General  Lefroy,  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  opening  of  the  tumulus  of  Greenmount, 
near  Duudalk,  county  Louth,  last  autumn,  by 
Lord  Rathdonnell  and  the  writer,  when  their 
researches  were  rewarded  by  the  discoveiy 
of  a  bronze  plate,  evidently  a  portion  of  the 
ornamentation  of  a  sword  belt,  having  on  one 
side  an  interlaced  pattern,  most  Irish  in  its 
character,  formed  of  silver  let  into  the  bronze  ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  a  Runic  inscription — 
the  first  ever  found  in  this  country,  although 
such  inscriptions  are  frequent  in  England 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and,  of  course,  in 
Denmark.  The  paper  will  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Association's  "  Journal."  The 
newspaper  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the 
operations  in  opening  the  tumulus,  and  the 
nature  of  the  discovery  made,  are  not  quite 
correct  in  the  detaUs.  The  inscription  was 
at  first  read  as  stating  the  plate  to  have 
belonged  to  the  sword  of  "Tomi;"  but  the 
Danish  savans  to  whom  the  inscription  has 
been  referred  declare  the  name  to  be 
"  DongaU,"  and  they  conjecture  that  it  must 
have  belonged  to  a  Dane  born  in  Ireland, 
and  bearing  an  Irish  name.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  person  referred  to  may  be  identified. 
General  Lefroy  sent  the  precious  piece  of 
bronze  containing  the  Rune,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  meeting  ;  and  Lord  Rathdonnell  sent 
the  bronze  hatchet  and  the  bone  harp-pin 
which  also  had  turned  up  in  the  course  of 
the  explorations  already  made  at  Greenmount, 
and  which  are  to  be  resumed  during  the  en- 
suing spring. 

CRANNOG  INVESTIGATIONS.. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakcman  contributed  a  paper, 
entitled  "  Remarks  upon  the  Crannog  at 
BuUydoolough,  county  Fermanagh,"  and  a 
number  of  most  interesting  objects  discovered 
in  this  crannog,  and  others  in  Lough  Eyes. 


illustrating  the  hitherto  little  investigated 
Irish  lake-dwellings.  The  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen,  also — -who  has  afforded  every  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  Mr.  Wakeman  in  these 
explorations — ^pi-esented  to  the  Association's 
Museum  a  specimen  of  the  perforated  deer's 
horns  fi'om  Drumgay.  Mr.  Wakeman  stated 
that  he  himself,  besides  other  important 
objects,  intended  to  present  the  Drumgay 
stone  to  the  Association. 

Amongst  the  otlier  papers  forwarded  to 
the  Association  on  this  occasion  were  : — 

"  The  Religand  Holy  Well  of  Saint  Conall, 
Parish  of  Killaghtee,  Co.  Donegal:"  by  W. 
H.  Patterson,  Esq. 

"Irish  Art  in  Bavaria : "  by  Miss  Stokes. 

"A  Spanish  Letter  from  Dei'mitius  Cartie, 
to  Florence  MacCartie,  1600 : "  by  Daniel 
MacCarthie,  Esq. 

"Ancient  Settlements  in  West  Galway:" 
by  G.  H.  Kinahan,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A. 

"  The  Spirit  Chariot  of  Cucullain;"  by  J. 
O'Beirne  Crowe,  Esq. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  donors  and  ex- 
hibitors having  been  passed,  the  Association 
adjourned  till  the  first  Wednesday  in  April. 


THE  BARRACKS  AT  ALLAHABAD. 

The  new  Allahabad  Barracks  have  earned  an 
evU  reputation  ever  since  their  construction, 
on  account  of  their  having  been,  in  the  first 
place,  unsuitably  designed  architecturally  for 
soldiers'  quarters  in  India,  and  in  the  second 
place  having  been,  together  with  other  military 
buildings  required  at  Allahabad,  "run  up" 
in  a  most  disgraceful  manner  by  the  job 
contractors  selected  by  the  Government. 
But  "  time  tries  all,"  avouches  the  aphorism, 
and  it  has  needed  no  great  length  of  time  to 
bring  about  a  fuU  and  authoritative  exposure 
of  the  corrujjt  negligence  with  which  the 
AUahabad  Barrracks  and  the  new  Gun  Fac- 
tory were  built.  At  the  instance  of  Lord 
Mayo,  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed, 
in  obedience  to  the  public  wishes,  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  the  tumble-down  military 
buildings  at  Allahabad.  The  report  of  that 
committee  has  recently  been  laid  before  the 
Governor- General  in  Council,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  direct  and  pointed  censure  of 
the  several  officers  concerned  in  the  erection 
of  the  factory  and  barracks,  both  of  which 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  few  months'  occupation  by  the  troops.  From 
the  committee's  report  it  appears  that  the 
failure  of  the  centre  wall  of  the  factory  building 
was  mainly  due  to  the  worthless  mortar  which 
had  been  used  throughout  all  the  block  of 
buildings.  In  the  new  barracks  and  officers' 
quarters  no  less  than  seven  kinds  of  defects 
were  pointed  out  to  the  committee  in  the 
buildings  ;  while  in  one  instance,  that  of  the 
verandah  walls,  the  woi-k  was  found  radically 
defective.  Besides  leaky  roofs,  bad  plaster, 
defective  di-ainage,  and  other  scamped  work, 
the  foundations  were  too  shallow,  and  a  bad 
settlement  of  the  walls  took  place  "  over  a 
blind  well."  If  some  of  the  walls  did  not 
actually  fall  down — about  which  there  are 
conflicting  statements — they  were  taken  down 
to  prevent  their  falling.  The  officers'  quarters 
were  "  run  uj)  hurriedly,"  and  one  of  them 
"  will  probably  have  to  be  rebuilt."  The 
officials  visited  with  penalties  for  all  this 
"  negligence  and  incapacity  and  corruption  " 
(Lord  Mayo's  own  words  in  his  comments  on 
the  report)  are  named  as  follows  : — Supervisor 
Bartram,  to  be  removed  from  his  department 
of  Public  Works  as  "  thoroughly  unfit  for  the 
place  he  holds."  The  same  punishment  is 
dealt  out  to  Major  Jackson,  of  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps,  whose  incompetence  as  a  direct- 
ing engineer,  negligence  as  regards  his  duties, 
and  "  ig.iorance  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  carpentering  "  are  pointed  out.  Mr.  Clarke, 
the  present  engineer  in  charge,  is  warned  to 
be  more  careful  in  future.  The  superintend- 
ing engineers  under  whom  the  works  in  ques- 
tion went  forward.  Major  Cobbe  and  Colonel 
Rose,  are  "  replaced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Military  Department,"  meaning,  we  suppose, 
that  their  services  are  no  longer  required  by 
the  Public  Works  Department.  They  are  con- 
djniued  by  the  Viceroy  in  Council's  Minute 


as  having  more  or  less  signally  failed  in  the 
work  of  supervision.  Colonel  Alexander,  who 
made  a  "  formal  inspection  "  of  the  buildingH, 
is  blamed  for  not  making  a  virtual  inspection 
instead  of  a  merely  "  fonniil  "  one,  and  his 
punishment  is,  "  to  be  placed  on  a  grade  lower 
than  that  in  which  ho  would  otherwise  hav« 
appeared  "  in  t'ne  Public  Works  lilstablish- 
ment.  Colonel  Hodgson,  whose  duties  wer-.i 
mainly  administrative,  but  very  imperfectly 
so,  is  censured  for  failing  to  secure  orficient 
supervision  of  the  works.  "  To  him,"  3ay« 
the  "  Minute,"  "  is  mainly  duo  the  blame  of 
retaining  in  their  posts  officers  who  were  phy- 
sically unfit  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  it- 
duties."  For  unfitness  in  tlie  performance  of 
their  duties  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  tiic 
barracks,  are  censured — Major  Cobbe,  Mr. 
Hennessey,  the  executive  engineer  (who  ha« 
been  reduced  to  a  lower  grade).  Major  Whish 
(blamed  for  his  great  carelessness,  and  "  to 
have  a  mai'k  against  his  name  in  the  depart- 
ment tests").  Colonel  Rose  is,  in  the  matter 
herein,  again  blamed.  We  do  not  romem;)yr 
a  Government  "  Minute  "  of  a  more  public- 
spirited  and  appropriately  condemnatory  cha- 
racter than  the  present. — Broad  Arrow. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SKILL  REQUIRED 
FOR  COLERAINE  COURT-HOUSE. 

"  Courts  of  justice,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  law  in  this  country,  are  to  be 
open  to  the  people  at  large,  and  are  to  be 
made  as  convenient  as  possible."  Such  were 
the  remarks  made  by  J.  C.  Coffey,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
on  opening  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Coleraine 
on  the  '2nd  inst.  Consequent  on  previous 
remonstrances  made  to  the  Grand  Juiy 
as  to  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the 
Court-house,  a  few  extra  seats  had  been 
placed  therein,  but  whoever  was  entrusted 
with  the  work  sitcceeded  so  as  to  put  the 
seats  in  a  well — in  a  pit  »t  the  back  of  the 
dock,  where  they  are  quite  worthless. 

The  local  Ohreiiiele  of  Saturday  has  the 
following  in  reference  to  this  matter  : — 

Ever  since  its  erection,  tlie  gUring  structural 
defects  of  this  builiing  have  besn  commented  upon 
by  every  succeeding  County  Cliairman ;  but  by  none 
more  vigorously  than  by  the  learned  gentleman  who 
presided  at  the  last  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
If  his  remonstrance,  and  the  threat  that  he  will  re- 
monstrate sessions  after  sessions,  until  tlie  (jiraiid 
Jury  direct  the  execution  of  the  necessary  improve- 
ments, have  not  the  desired  effect,  the  people  of  tlie 
town,  must,  as  the  learned  Chairman  advised,  organise 
such  an  agitation  as  will  frit;hten  Grand  Jurors, 
no  matter  how  irre-.ponsiljla  they  may  be,  into  the 
performance  of  what  is  certainly  somebody's  duty. 
The  Court-house,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  designed 
to  afford  the  least  amount  ot  accommodation,  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  discomfort.  Between  the 
Banoh  and  the  dock  are  situated  the  witness  tablf 
and  the  solicitors'  desks,  and  the  seat  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  the  Bench  towering  above  that  side,  and 
the  dock  on  the  other,  thus  concealing  from  the  eye 
of  the  anxious  spectator,  and  placing  beyond  their 
hearing,  the  eloquent  pleaders  and  pleadings.  If  the 
design  of  th«  architect  was  to  tantalise  the  people  who 
attended  the  Court,  either  from  curiosity  or  to  do 
business,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  better.  The 
entire  plan  of  the  fittings  requires  to  be  altered,  so 
that  the  different  sections  may  be  put  on  a  lower 
level,  like  that  prevailing  in  modern  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  As  we  cannot  ask  such  a  radical  altera- 
tion, it  may  be  worth  while  to  sketch  one  mode  of 
improrement  out  of  several  sug-iested  by  pr.ictical 
men.  As  we  have  stated,  the  floor  of  the  Court- 
house is  divided  into  what  may  be  roughly  described 
as  three  sections — the  Bench  and  th«  bar  being  one, 
the  dock  another,  and  the  empty  space  next  the  door 
the  third.  It  is  proposed  to  carry,  by  a  seri«s  of 
pillars  from  each  side  of  the  dock  to  the  entrance  a 
platform,  raised  to  the  height  of  the  front  of  dock, 
and  to  erect  upon  this  a  gradually  ascending  fiight  of 
seats,  ao  that  those  who  are  cojnpelled  to  wait  until 
their  cases  are  called,  could  hear  their  neiglibonrs' 
questions  argued,  or,  if  they  wanted  to  consult  their 
attorneys,  they  could  do  so  on  the  floor  of  the  Court- 
house, out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  Court  and 
«rowd.  We  should  then  have  a  miniature  theatre, 
with  the  "green  room"  beneath  the  auditorium. 
The  plan  could  of  course  be  improved  upon  ;  but  as 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better,  we  hope,  if  the 
"po'vers  that  be"  do  not  act  in  the  matter  volun- 
tarily, that  the  people  of  Coleraine  will  take  Mr. 
Coffey's  advice,  and  "  agitate,  agitate,  a'^itate"  until 
they  compel  them  to  set  about  the  work  of  improvement, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PREJUDICE  VERSUS  PROFIT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  HUSH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — So  applicable  to  the  manager  of  the 
lirm  where  I  am  at  present  employed  is  the 
Mr.  Kiltiddlestick  "  of  your  article  entitled 
••  Prejudice  versus  Proht,"  that  I  am  forced 
to  congratulate  you  ou  your  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  that  gentleman  and  his  henchman 
'•  Oshaver."  It  is  a  pity  that  good  masters 
should  be  hampereel  with  such  individuals  ; 
and  many  of  my  shopmates  as  well  as  myself 
would  be  inclined  to  expose  the  tricks  of  such 
people  were  it  not  that  as  you  point  out  in 
your  paper,  they  are  the  victims  of  a  pre- 
judice which  is  hard  to  remove.  I  have  seen 
myself  the  most  simple  jobs  spoiled  by  such 
men  as  you  mention,  but  what  could  I  do 
further  than  to  grumble  in  silence  ?  What 
would  an  enterprising  man,  who  sought  a 
f.tir  return  on  his  outlay,  say  to  a  person  who 
took  upon  himself  to  superintend  joiners  if 
he  spoiled  upwards  of  a  hundred  church  seats, 
l»ocause  he  did  not  know  that  "  sap  "  was 
olijected  to  by  architects  ?  Yet  I  have  seen 
»uch  a  thing  come  to  pass.  Let  us  hope  that 
employers,  whether  technically  educated 
themselves  or  not,  will  look  to  their  own  in- 
terests, and  employ  men  who  know  their 
business.  A  Practical  Man. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — I  heerd  a  good  many  min 
talkin'  about  the  article  that  spoke  up  for  the 
labourin'  min  in  your  paper  last  week,  an'  wan 
man  said  he  did  not  believe  the  Dublin  em- 
]iloyers  wor  such  fools  as  to  keep  a  man  like 
Kiltiddlestick,  "so,"  I  sez,  "some  o'  thim  wor." 
"  How  d'ye  know  ?"  sez  he.  "  Oh,  bedad,  how 
do  I  know  is  it?  why,"  sez  I,  "  I'll  tell  you 
a  story  an' thin  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 
Whin  I  was  workiu'  for  So-au'-so,"  sez  I, 
uientioniu'  the  name  o'  the  2)lace,  "  I  used 
often  to  attind  the  carpenthers ;  an'  wan  day, 
about  three  months  aftlier  the  present  man- 
ager (that's  in  the  same  place  now)  kem  to  it, 
I  was  ordhered  to  go  with  wan  o'  the  car- 
penthers to  hang  some  sashes.  By  an'  bye 
I  was  crossin'  the  yard  iv  a  message  for  the 
carpenther,  whin  I  was  met  be  the  manager. 
"  'Where  are  you  goin",  Jerry  ?"  sez  he.  "  I 
am  goin'  to  thry  an'  get  a  mouse,"  sez  I. 
"  A  mouse  !"  sez  he;  "what  d'ye  want  with 
a  mouse  ?''  sez  he.  "  The  carpenther  wants 
it,  sii',"  sez  I.  "  Arrah,  what  does  he  want 
with  a  mouse,  Jerry  ?"  sez  he.  "  He  sez  he 
can't  hang  tlie  sashes  without  wan,  sir,"  sez 
I.  At  this  he  paused,  and  as  if  recollectin' 
himself,  "  cojue  with  me,"  sez  he.  So  he 
brought  me  into  his  own  olSce,  and  out  of  a 
paytent  thrap  an'  nndher  his  desk,  which 
ketches  the  craythurs  alive,  he  was  handin' 
me  wan  which  he  gripped  be  the  tail,  when  I 
sez,  "  what's  this  for,  sir"?"  sez  I.  "  For  the 
carpenther,"  sez  he.  "  Sure  its  not  a  Live 
mouse  I  want,"  sez  I.  "  Well,"  sez  he, 
"  can't  you  kill  it  if  its  dead  you  want  it?" 
"  But,  sure,"  sez  I,  "  its  not  an  animal  mouse 
I  want."  "  Thin  what  kind  iv  a  mouse  d'ye 
want  ?"  sez  he,  an'  his  face  bekem  as  red  as 
a  turkey-cock's  comb.  "  I  want  a  carpenther'e 
mouse,"  sez  I — "  a  conthrivance  made  iv  a 
piece  of  lead  like  a  mouse's  tail  and  a  piece 
o'  sthring.  The  lead,  sir,"  sez  I,  (for  I  knew 
well  what  it  was  from  bein'  in  the  habit  of 
atteudin'  the  carpenthers)  "  is  fastened  to  wan 
end  o'  the  sthring,  an'  the  other  end  o'  the 
athring  is  tied  to  the  sash-line,  and  thin  the 
lead  is  put  over  the  pulley,"  sez  I ;  "  and  whin 
I  kem  this  far  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  away."  So  I  wiut  to  the  store,  where 
I  wai  goin',  whin  he  met  me  and  got  the  lead 
and  a  piece  o'  twine.  Whin  I  kem  back  I 
tould  the  carpenthers  in  the  shop,  an'  we  all 
h.ul  a  great  laugh.  "  Well,"  sez  the  carpen- 
ther that  I  was  goin'  to  attend,  "  this  is  some- 
tiiiiig  to  laugh  at  sure  enough,  but  there  are 
other  things  he  does  which  are  not  laughin' 
matthers."  So  thin  they  all  began  talkin'  iv 
mistakes  he  made,  an'  said  it  was  a  shame, 
but  what  could  be  done,  for  he  was  the  head 
man  ?  "  Now,  ma  bouchal,"  sez  I  to  the 
man  who  wouldn't  believe,  ■"  what  d'ye  say 


to  that  ?"  "  What  kind  iv  a  man  was  the 
masther  ?"  sez  he.  "  Sure  that's  the  argu- 
ment," sez  I.  It  was,  as  th'  ould  sayin'  sez, 
man  like  masther  with  them,  but  that's  just 
what  the  man  who  wrote  in  the  paper  was 
arguin'  agin.  The  masther  had  the  money 
to  speculate  an'  give  employment,  an'  all  that 
was  wantin'  thin  was  the  min  that  knew  their 
thrade."  Hopin'  yon  will  let  us  spake  \\\>  for 
ourselves,  Misther  Edithor,  I  remain,  your 
obaydient  servant,  Jeremiah. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 

DiscoviiitY  OF  KuiNS  lu  Mexioo.  —  Advices  from 
Santa  Fe  state  th.it  Governur  Arnv,  the  special 
Indian  agent  lor  that  terri'ory,  lias  found  tlie  Canon 
de  Chelly,  which  was  explored  for  20  miles.  The  I 
party  found  canons  whose  walls  tower  perpendicularly 
to  an  altitude  of  fro;n  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  the  rock 
strata  being  as  perfect  as  if  laid  by  the  skilUd  hands 
of  masons,  and  entirely  symmetrical.  Among  these 
ruins  of  ancient  .\ztec  cities  many  of  them  bear  the 
evidences  of  having  been  populous  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousands  of  inhabitants.  In  one  of  these 
canons,  the  rocky  walls  of  which  rose  not  less  than 
2,000  feet  from  tlie  base,  and  whose  summits  on  either  j 
hand  inclined  to  each  other,  forming  part  of  an  arch,  ; 
there  were  found  high  up,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  | 
ruins  of  .Aztec  towns  of  great  extent,  now  tenantless,  | 
desolate.  In  one  of  these  rocky  eries  there  remained 
ill  a  state  of  good  preservation  a  hou>e  of  atone  about 
20  feet  square,  containing  one  hare  and  gloomy  room, 
and  a  single  human  skeleton.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  were  the  evidences  that  fire  at  some  time  had 
been  used.  The  only  solution  of  this  enigma  thus 
far  ventured  is  that  these  solitary  rooms  were  the 
altar  places  of  the  .\itec  fires;  that  from  .some  cause 
the  people  at  .some  remote  period  were  constrained  to 
abandon  their  homes,  but  le  t  one  faithful  sentinel  in 
each  instance  to  kee|)  aiive  the  flame  that,  according 
to  the  Indian  traditions  of  these  regi'ois,  was  to  light 
the  way  of  Montezuma  again  to  his  people — their 
hoped-lor  Messiah  and  their  eternal  king.  .\  close  ex- 
amination of  many  of  the  ruins  proved  that  the 
builders  must  have  been  skilled  in  ihrf  manufacture 
and  use  of  edged  tools,  masonry,  and  (Jtlier  mechanical 
arts.  But  who  these  people  were,  whence  they  came, 
and  witlier  they  are  gone,  is  now  probably  one  of  tlie 
mysteries  to  n-maiu  ettirnally  unsolved.  Some  of  the 
ruins  are  reported  to  be  stone  buildings  seven  aud  eight 
storeys  in  height,  being  reached  by  ladders  planted 
against  the  wulls  Round  hou-es,  20  feet  ia  diameter 
built  in  the  most  substantial  manner  of  cut  stone,  and 
plastered  inside,  were  aUo  found  in  excellent  preser- 
vation. Astonishing  discoveries  have  been  made  of 
gul  l  and  silver  regions,  richer  than  any  yet  known 
on  tills  ccmtinent.  They  are  supposed  by  well- 
infoimed  persiuis  to  be  the  east  mines,  of  wliich 
tradition  has  handed  down  tlie  most  marvellous  tales, 
and  the  mines  themstilves  ditcover  unmistakable 
evidences  of  having  been  successfully  worked  ages 
ago. 

Statde  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Downshii;e. 
— A  meeting  of  the  committee  elected  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Downshire,  was  held  on  Tui'sday  last, 
at  the  Ulster  Buildings,  Belfast.  Mr.  VV.  11.  Lynn 
submitted  his  model  of  the  proposed  statue,  and  it  was 
accepted.  The  statue  is  to  be  in  bronze,  nine  feet 
high,  with  pedestal  to  correspond. 

LiiTrKR-BoiES  IN  -Amkuica.  —  We  (Builder)  hear 
from  New  York  of  a  new  arrangement  by  the  Post- 
oflice.  The  pdlar-boxes  are  connected  with  a 
pneumatic  tube  that  runs  inumlthe  city  to  the  general 
receiving-house.  As  the  leitt-rs  are  dropped  into  the 
box  they  are  blown  along  tlie  tube  at  the  rate  of 
si.xty-live  miles  an  hour. 

Sti'.kkt  Names. — Many  persons, especially  strangers 
(says  the  Glasyuw  Mail)  to  our  city,  must  often  have 
experienced  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience  and 
difficulty  in  ascerlaining  street  names.  At  night 
and  in  foggy  weath«r  it  is  often  all  but  impossible, 
except  to  the  most  lynx-eyed,  to  detect  the  names 
painted  several  _\ardsup  on  the  corners  of  houses, 
partlj-  illegible,  as  they  often  are,  through  exposure  to 
wind,  rain,  and  Buioke.  The  Police  Board  have  hit 
upon  a  timely,  and,  as  we  think,  an  admirable  plan 
to  remedy  this,  the  consideration  of  which  has  been 
remitted  to  the  Inspector  of  Lighting  to  report  as  to 
suitable  localities  in  which  to  carry  out  the  intended 
reform.  It  is  pro|iosed  to  paint  the  names  on  the 
street  lamps,  wliidi  will  thus  perform  the  double  duty 
of  light-givers  and  illuminated  street  directories. 
Apijareutly  the  Boa-d  intends  confining  the  measure 
to  the  subuibs  and  the  less  known  districts  of  the  city, 
but  even  at  the  cost  of  some  additional  expense  we 
should  stron!.'ly  advise  it  to  make  the  sclieme 
universal.  While  on  thissubject,  we  may  also  suggest 
another  har  ily  less  nee  led  reform.    Strangers,  and 


even  natives,  frequently  experience  a  difficulty  in 
finding  the  nearest  pillar  posts.  Why  should'  not 
each  of  these  be  marked  with  a  lamp?  The  expense 
could  hardly  be  much,  and  the  benefit  to  the  publia 
would  be  very  considerable. 

Cr  iminai.  Instinct. — The  builder  of  a  church  now 
in  course  of  construction,  when  the  toast  of  his  health 
was  given,  rather  enigmatically  replied  that  he  was 
more  fitted  for  the  scaffold  than  for  public  speaking. 

To  make  a  water-proof  glue,  one  ounce  of  gum 
sandarac  and  one  ounce  of  mastic  are  to  be  di>solved 
together  in  a  pint  of  alcohol,  to  which  an  ounce  of 
white  turpentine  is  to  be  added.  At  the  same  time  a 
very  thick  glue  is  to  b*  kept  ready  mixed  with  a 
little  isinglass.  The  solutions  of  the  resins,  in  alcohol 
is  to  be  heateil  to  boiling,  in  the  glue-pot,  and  the 
glue  added  gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  so  as 
to  reiidor  the  whole  mass  homogenous.  After  the 
mixture  is  strained  through  a  cloth  it  is  ready  for 
use,  and  is  to  be  applied  hot.  It  dries  quickly,  and 
becomes  very  hard,  and  surfaces  of  wood  united  by  it 
do  not  separate  when  e.xposed  to  moisture. 

PuNcrcALiTT  IS  THB  SouL  OF  BosisEss.— If  persons  could 
only  be  hronitht  thumuj^hly  to  understand  the  iinporrunce  of 
exiictitude  in  tlie  ordinary  affairs  of  life  how  much  they 
miijlit  save  themselves  and  otlitrs  whose  reliance  is  tipun 
them.  Certain  it  is  th:it  a  ninnher  of  iimiuyances  nrisini;  "ut 
of  uiipnnctnality  could  be  prevented  if  bnsniess  men  Wduld 
accept  the  adf.mtapes  whieh  modern  science  hold«  •ut. 
Those  instnnni'iits  of  precision,  tlie  watcli  and  clock,  should 
ii-f^iilate  all  appoiiitinenrs  and  cni^aKements,  especially  wlieii 
tliey  can  be  obtained  at  I!  is,  and  npwanls.  Tliose  who  in- 
tend to  purchase  slinuUl  »i  nd  to  .Mr.  J  W.  lienson,  Steam 
Kaetory.  Ludtfate  Hill,  or  Old  liond-street,  London,  for  one  of 
his  illustrated  pamphlets  on  watches,  clocks,  jewtllery,  chains, 
&c.,  which  are  forwarded,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  two  stampn. 


TENDEES. 

A  range  of  six  dwelling-houses,  out-oflBces, 
&c.,  are  proposed  to  be  built  on  the  Military- 
road,  Limerick,  for  Captain  W.  Swanson, 
from  plans,  &c.,  prepared  by  Mr.  Maurice  A. 
Henneasy,  C.E.,  architect.    Tenders  as  fol- 


lows : — ■ 

Mr.  Samuel  Burkitt   £3,690 

Messrs.  M'Guerin        ..        ..  1,900 

Mes.sr3.  John  Ityan  and  Son  ..       ..       ..  1,85.5 

Mr.  James  Flynn        ..        ..       ..  l,8oO 

Mr.  Patrick  Kenno  (accepted)       ..       ..  1.500 

For  waterworks  at  EnniskiUen,  according 
to  plans  by  Mr.  .J.  Wray,  borough  engineer : — 

Messrs.  Edington.  Glasgow   ..       ..       ..  £7,360 

.Messrs.  Ross  and  Murray,  Dublin    ..       ..  7,511 

Mr.  fclugh  .Moore,  Enniskilien         ..        ..  ti.872 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distincthj  luulerstnod  that  although 
vje  give  place  to  letters  <>/  currespondents,  tee  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  lie  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Irish  Builder  is 
Eight  Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance. 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  bt  Jcnotcn  om 

application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  ht 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 


PERIN'S  FRENCH  BAND  SAWS. 
TR^r^^'     to!R!H©9  MARK. 

CAMUEL  WOKSSAM  &  CO.,  Saw  Mill 

O  EuKineers,  are  Wholesale  Importers  of  tlipse  celebrated 
Saws.  Ttevise'I  Price  Lists  und  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Patent  Builders'  and  Joiners'  Machines  on  application  t* 

OAKLETf  WOKtiJS.  KlNt/S  KOAD,  Ciltll-SEA. 


n  0  B  K  R  T     C.     A  N  D  E  R  S  0  N , 

It    PLUMBKR,  BR.\SSFOUN'DKIi,  G.^SFITTER,  &c.. 
Begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  Patrons  that  he  has  HB- 
llOVlif^  to  more  extensive  Premises,  at 

28.  LOWER  ORMOND  atJAY. 

where,  hy  strict  attention  to  business,  he  hopes  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  their  Ordeis. 
October.  18G3. 

Plea.se  Note  the  Xuinber— ^CXS. 

IMPERIAL      FIRE  OFFICE, 

1        1,  Old  Broad-street,  and  Ifi,  Pali  M.rl,  t.ondon. 
IS'srlTUTKD  A.I)  ISii'.;. 
<V,B<ri:]UKV  AND  INVKSTKO  rAIMTAl,; 

OXE  StlLLlON'  SIX  HUNDUEl)  TUOIIS.WD  POUND?. 
Tin-  disiiiii-'uisbiiig  c-haractf-ristics  nf  this  Institution  are — 

MOI)i:i:.-\  I'F  K.VTES;  U  X  llOf:  li  I  HI  i  SKcmurY; 
PuOMPT  A.NU  LIBERAL  SEITLE.MF.N'T  OF  CLAIM.S. 
AilKST: 

Dublin:  Ur.  PAUL  ASKIN,  40,  LOWER  SACKVILLEST. 

From  whom  Prospecuiscs,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  erery 
inforniatiou  respecting  Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  may  b«  * 
abtained. 


Feb.  1,  1871.] 
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Age  of  the  Brt\nze  and  Stone  Antiquities 
Found  in  the  Shannon. 

N  the  numerous 
learned  discus- 
sions that  have 
taken  place  dur- 
ing recent  years 
on  the  subject  of  the  anti- 
quity of  man,  with  the  view 
of  establishing,  through 
the  combined  researches 
of  the  geologist  and  the 
antiquary,  a  chronometric 
scale  of  the  past  duration 
of  the  human  race,  atten. 
tion  has  been  directed  to 
the  uncertain  and  unreli- 
able nature  of  the  infor- 
mation available  as  evi- 
dence of  the  relative  ages 
and  priority  of  the  "  stone" 
and  "  bronze  "  periods, 
especially  as  relates  to  the 
absence  of  care  in  observ- 
ing and  recording  the 
circumstances  and  parti- 
culars attending  the  find- 
ing of  these  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity ;  and 
as  an  instance  of  this  un- 
^  certainty,  allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  large 
collection  of  implements  and  weapons  found 
in  the  River  Shannon,  and  now  forming  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  valuable  collection 
of  stone  and  bronze  implements  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

In  one  of  the  able  reviews  on  this  question 
it  is  remarked  that,  "  There  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  this  confusion  in  the  case  of  some 
bronze  and  stone  weapons  which  were  found 
in  the  River  Shannon,  in  Ireland,  during  the 
execution  of  the  works  carried  on  by  the 
Government  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  that  river,  and  which  were 
presented  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  [recte,  the  Shannon  Commissioners] 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Whether  these 
mere  mingled  together  when  found,  or  sepa- 
rated by  five  or  any  other  number  of  feet  of 
alluvium,  no  one  could  tell,  because  the 
labourers  made  no  note  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  been  found,  and  had 
as  yet  no  notion  of  a  '  stone '  or  '  bronze ' 
age." 

Being  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Shannon  collection,  here 
referred  to,  was  made,  a  brief  explanation 
maybe  useful,  especially  as  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  misapprehension  in 
relation  to  any  circumstances  brought  into 
the  discussion  of  so  important  a  subject. 

In  deepening  the  River  Shannon  for  im- 
proving its  navigation,  u.nder  the  special  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  for  that  purpose,  the 
excavations  were  made  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
at  aU  places  along  its  course,  from  the  tide- 
way nearly  to  its  tource,  where  the  depth  of 
water,  during  the  lowest  state  of  the  river, 
was  found  to  be  less  than  the  standard  navi- 

•  By  Mr.  J.  Lonj?,  C.E.,  Limerick.  Paper  contrilmted  to 
the  Royal  Historical  and  Arcliajological  Association  of  Ireland, 
and  published  in  their  '  Journal.' 


I  gable  depth  of  T  feet  in  the  lowest  reaches  of 
the  river,  and  G  feet  at  the  upper  portion  of 
its  course ;  these  standards  having  been 
adopted  as  the  shallowest  depths  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  All  parts  of  the 
channel  that  were  found,  after  careful  sound- 
ings, to  be  less  than  these  standard  depths, 
were  considered  as  "  shoals,"  and  were  ac- 
cordingly marked  off  to  be  deepened. 

These  shoals,  or  shallows,  were  interspersed 
at  various  distances  along  the  course  of  the 
river,  extending  for  about  140  miles,  having 
in  this  distance  long  stretches  of  deep  channel 
between  them. 

Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  shallows 
were  not  formed  by  mud  or  sandy  deposits 
from  the  river,  such  as  usually  occur  in  tidal 
estuaries,  but  nearly  all  consisted  of  a  stratum 
of  hard  compact  limestone  "drift,"  composed 
of  rounded  gravel,  combined  with  tenacious 
clay,  and  interspersed  with  large  water-worn 
boulders,  the  whole  forming  a  compact  mass, 
requiring  the  pickaxe  and  crowbar  for  its 
removal.  This  "  drift"  is  sometimes  locally 
known  as  "mortar  gravel,"  from  its  very 
tenacious  character  and  its  strong  tendency 
to  unite  again,  after  being  distm-bed  or  re- 
moved, into  the  same  compact  state  as  before, 
which  is  the  general  character  of  the  "  drift" 
beds  in  the  districts  along  the  course  of  the 
Shannon.  There  was  accordingly  in  these 
shoals  nothing  of  a  lacustrine  or  depository 
character,  in  which  the  slow  sedimentary  de- 
posits going  on  for  ages  could  mark  a  succes- 
sion of  eras,  by  which  the  relative  age  of  the 
antiquities  found  in  them  might  be  approxi- 
mately determined. 

In  some  instances  the  deepening  of  these 
shoals  was  effected  by  means  of  powerful 
steam  dredgers  of  the  ordinary  kind  used  for 
deepening  harbours  and  navigations.  But 
the  material,  in  almost  all  cases,  being  found 
too  compact  and  stiff  for  removal  by  this 
means,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  excavation  by  hand  labour,  which  was 
effected  by  surrounding  each  shoal  with  clay 
dams,  formed  outside  the  verge  of  the  shoal 
and  raised  above  the  water  level,  and  then 
laying  bare  the  bed  of  the  river  within  this 
enclosure,  by  discharging  the  water  with 
powerful  pumps  worked  by  steam ;  when  the 
workmen  were  enabled  to  commence  the  work 
of  excavation,  which  seldom  exceeded  4  feet 
or  5  feet  in  depth,  to  attain  the  standard  depth 
required. 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  this  description  of 
the  nature  of  these  shoals,  that,  although 
exact  observations  of  the  positions  in  which 
the  stone  and  bronze  weapons  were  found 
were  seldom  made  (the  importance  of  noticing 
these  particulars  not  being  then  generally 
understood),  still,  even  if  careful  notes  had 
been  taken  at  the  time  of  finding  them,  the 
result  would  scarcely  have  been  of  material 
value  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, when  the  nature  of  the  stratification 
and  the  shallow  depths  of  the  excavation  are 
taken  into  account. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that,  however  valuable 
the  large  collection  of  these  ancient  remains 
from  the  Shannon  may  be,  in  respect  to  the 
evidence  they  are  considered  to  afford  of  the 
existence  of  man  and  his  comparative  civili- 
zation at  an  early  age  in  Ireland,  the  works 
carried  out  for  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  were  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  afford  sufficient  scope  for  observation, 
when  finding  thes«  remains,  to  render  them 
of  any  aid  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  the  stone  and  bronze  periods. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  accounting 


for  so  many  of  these  remains  being  found  at 
these  shoals,  and  as  favouring  the  view  of 
their  having  been  accumulated  promiscuously 
at  or  near  the  surface  wherever  they  may  have 
chanced  to  fall,  that  many  of  the  shoals,  be- 
fore being  deepened,  were  used  from  a  remote 
period  as  fording  places  for  crossing  the  river, 
being  the  chief  places  of  communication  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of 
Ireland.  In  some  cases  immersed  roads  or 
causeways,  formed  of  rough  stones,  were  found 
in  them,  especially  in  those  near  places  of 
burial,  or  other  public  resort ;  and,  in  later 
times,  rude  bridges  of  rough  timber  and  strong 
wicker-work  were  constructed  across  some  of 
these  fords,  to  render  them  passable  in  winter ; 
followed  subsequently  by  the  erection  of  the 
early  stone  bridges  which  spanned  the  river 
long  prior  to  those  erected  during  the  navi  - 
gation  improvements. 

We  can  well  imagine  then  that,  during  a 
long  course  of  ages,  there  would  be  a  pro- 
miscuous accumulation  of  ancient  implements 
or  weapons  scattered  over  the  surface  of  these 
fords,  resulting  for  many  accidental  causes, 
such  as  those  occurring  to  travellers  in  cross- 
ing under — at  all  times — awkward  and  often 
dangerous  circumstances,  and  especially 
during  warfare  between  rival  tribes,  when,  in 
advancing  or  retreating  across  the  river  at 
these  passes,  many  of  their  weapons  would  be 
lost,  or  possibly  thrown  into  the  river  for 
concealment,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  opposing  tribes.  Doubtless  many 
of  these  weapons  were  afterwards  recovered 
on  due  search,  or  perhaps  were  observed 
under  water  on  bright  days,  when  the  river 
was  low,  when  persons  from  time  to  time 
wading  across  the  shoal  could  easily  recover 
them.  Stm  many  would  remain  unobserved 
untU  afterwards  found  during  the  deepening 
for  the  navigation. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  collection 
of  these  remains  found  in  the  Shannon  was 
not  the  result  of  any  considerable  number 
being  found  at  a  particular  shoal.  They  are 
the  aggregate  of  a  few,  more  or  less,  from 
each  of  the  various  shoals  that  were  deepened, 
but  no  exact  particulars  of  the  locality  where 
each  was  found  appear  to  have  been  given  in 
by  the  persons  presenting  them  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  an  omission  which  ought  not 
to  have  occurred.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
catalogue  of  the  Academy  is  rather  that  most 
of  the  collection  was  made  at  one  locality, 
which  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  first 
weapons  were  gathered  at  Meelick  and  Keel- 
ogue,  these  being  the  first  shoals  taken  in 
hand  for  deepening :  but  at  most  of  the 
numerous  other  shoals  extending  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  numerous  other 
were  found,  and  all  these  make  up  the  Shannon 
collection  as  they  are  seen  in  the  Mugeum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

In  some  of  the  reviewa  it  has  been  urged, 
in  reference  to  stone  weapons  found  within 
the  last  few  years  in  France,  that  these 
weapons  were  most  probably  spurious,  and 
not  to  be  relied  on  as  evidences  of  the  ancient 
period  contended  for  in  the  history  of  man. 
On  this  point  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
mention  that,  in  the  course  of  deepening  one 
of  the  shoals  of  the  Shannon,  the  fact  was 
discovered  that  the  workmen  were  manu- 
facturing these  ancient  stone  weapons,  or 
"celts." 

In  collecting  these  remains  as  they  were 
found  by  the  workmen,  it  was  generally  the 
practice  to  give  them  a  gratuity  for  each 
weapon  they  found,  or  for  any  other  artificial 
or  natural  object,  however  unimportant  or 
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modern,  as  an  incentive  to  be  careful  in 
watching  for  these  remains  when  opening  the 
ground  and  removing  the  material,  and  in 
preserving  everything  they  might  find ;  a 
larger  gratuity  being  generally  given  for 
bronze  or  stone  weapons  and  implements. 
It  was  observed  that  two  of  the  workmen  in 
particular  appeared  to  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  rest  in  finding  stone  "  celts."  Day  after 
day  they  brought  in  one  or  more  of  these 
weapons  for  the  usual  gratuity,  until  at  length 
suspicion  was  excited,  and  observations  made, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  particular  part  of 
the  shoal  at  which  these  men  were  working 
was  likely  to  be  more  favourable  for  the  de- 
posit of  these  remains,  than  where  the  other 
men  were  employed  at  other  parts  of  the 
shoal.  Further "  inquiry  gave  reason  for 
stronger  suspicion,  until  ultimately  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fraud  they  had  been  practising 
was  made  beyond  all  doiibt. 

Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  as  follows : — 
From  the  shaly  beds  of  a  neighbouring  lime- 
stone, or  "  calpe"  quarry,  these  two  men  ob- 
tained some  stones  of  suitable  texture  and 
colour,  and,  after  working  hours,  they  secretly 
got  access  to  the  large  grindstone  used  by 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  for  sharpening 
their  rough  tools,  and  applying  the  intended 
"celt"  to  this  grindstone  (with  a  genuine 
celt  before  them  as  a  pattern),  they  soon 
brought  it  to  the  required  shape.  They  then 
rubbed  it  for  some  time  with  sharp  sand,  to 
bring  it  to  a  smoother  surface,  and,  finally, 
after  rubbing  it  with  an  oil  rag  dipped  in  clay 
or  mud,  to  give  it  an  ancient  appearance,  they 
delivered  it  up  in  this  state,  and  claimed  the 
usual  gratuity. 

After  discovering  the  fraud,  the  collection 
was  carefully  examined,  and  several  of  these 
spurious  celts  were  found  and  destroyed.  It 
was  easy  to  recognise  them,  for,  after  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  them,  their  imperfect  shape, 
and  the  fresh  marks,  partly  observable,  of  the 
grindstone,  as  well  also  the  nature  of  the 
stone  of  which  they  were  formed,  showed  at 
once  their  recent  manufacture.  The  men 
were  discharged  from  the  work,  and  the  celts 
afterwards  given  in  as  found  were  very  care- 
fully examined  before  receiving  them  ;  but  as 
other  persons,  of  antiquarian  tastes  in  the 
neighbourhood  unconnected  with  the  works, 
were  in  the  habit  of  tempting  the  workmen 
with  a  larger  gratuity  than  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  get  from  the  Shannon  Commis- 
sioners, in  order  to  obtain  surreptitiously 
some  of  these  antiquities,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  fraud  continued  to  be  practised  on 
them,  and  possibly  also  on  pereons  similarly 
circumstanced  in  other  localities  along  the 
river  where  these  deepening  operations  were 
going  on. 

I  mention  the  case  as  an  authentic  circum- 
stance coming  under  my  own  observation,  to 
Khow  how,  in  so  unexpected  and  ready  a 
manner,  a  deception  may  be  practised  in 
these  matters,  even  by  the  most  illiterate 
persons,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  motive  ; 
although  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  not 
likely  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  the  case  of 
weapons  of  the  simple  form  and  easily  ob- 
tained material  of  these  stone  "  celts." 


The  contract  for  the  erection  of  dispensary 
buildings  in  connection  with  the  House  of 
Induitry  Hospitals  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
David  Freeman.  The  works  wiU  comprise 
waiting-room,  vestibule,  medical-room,  com- 
pounding department,  conveniences,  &c.,  and 
will  be  completed  forthwith  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Geoghegan, 
architect. 


An  extensive  corn  store  has  been  completed 
on  Hanover-quay  for  Messrs.  Green,  Bros., 
merchants.  Burgh-quay.  It  has  been  carried 
out  by  piece-work,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Coffey.  The  timber,  slates, 
and  bricks  (which  are  all  of  the  best  quality) 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Monsell,  Mitchell, 
and  Co.,  of  73  Townsend-street ;  the  iron 
roof,  columns,  and  girders  by  Messrs.  Vincent 
and  Son,  Church-street.  In  connection  with 
the  store  there  is  very  complete  stabling  ac- 
commodation for  ten  horses. 

The  new  Kingstown  branch  of  the  Royal 
Bank  wiU  be  opened  to  the  public  on  the  Ist 
of  February.  The  works  have  been  executed 
in  a  masterly  manner  in  every  department  by 
Mr.  Thomas"  Millard,  under  the  directions  of 
the  bank  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan. 

Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Martin,  timber  merchants 
and  saw-mills  proprietors,  are  erecting  an 
extensive  range  of  stabling  at  rere  of  their 
premises.  North  WaU-quay.  They  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  using  concrete  as  a  material 
for  walling,  and  we  are  informed  they  are 
satisfied  so  far  with  the  result.  We  under- 
stand there  are  several  works  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  in  concrete,  amongst  which  we 
may  mention  new  domiciles  for  the  military 
at  the  Curragh.  Mr.  John  Tail's  Patent 
Apparatus  (which  we  saw  so  successfully 
used  at  Col.  Raleigh  Chichester's,  County 
Roscommon)  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  largely 
patronised  for  these  works. 

On  Charlotte-quay  there  are  being  erected 
extensive  glass  and  bottle  works  for  the  Ii-isli 
Glass  Company.  Mr.  Holbrook  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Nolan  and  Son,  contractors. 
Convenient  to  this,  a  large  chemical  factory 
and  guano  store  are  being  built  for  Messrs. 
Eckleford  and  Co.,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Holbrook. 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  MAKE  THE 
WORKING  CLASSES  SOBER. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  new  church  and  refectory  buildings 
have  been  completed  at  the  College  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  TuUabeg,  and  afford  much  in- 
creased accommodation  to  the  numerous  in- 
mates of  this  extensive  institution,  which  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional establishments  in  this  country.  The 
r.ecent  additions  measure  lUO  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and 
have  been  completed  under  the  direction  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan. 

On  North  Wall-quay  we  perceive  a  sub- 
stantial building  in  course  of  erection,  and 
nearly  finished.  It  is  intended  for  a  foundry 
•for  Messrs.  Ross,  Stephens,  and  Walpole, 
ironfounders  and  enghieers.  The  construc- 
tion is  novel,  the  roof  and  intermediate  fioor- 
in"  being  supported  by  iron  staunchions  of 
I'^form,  the  spacer  being  filled  in  with  thin 
brickwork.    Mr.  S.  Breen  is  the  contractor. 


Ever  smce  we  were  able  to  understand  what 
was  addressed  to  us  in  plain  or  broken  Eng- 
lish we  have  heard  that  Ireland  and  Irishmen 
were  superior  to  any  other  country  or  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.    That  Ireland  is  the 
fairest,  the  most  fertile,  the  most  liberally 
endowed  by  nature,  and,  to  our  heart,  the 
dearest  spot  in  the  wide  world,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying— because  this  is  palriot- 
!,sm.    That  in  former  times  her  children  were 
the  teachers  of  nations,  brave,  persevering, 
poetic,  gallant,  chivalrous  and  pious,  history 
has  taught  us,  and  we  cannot  gainsity  history  ; 
but  that  Irishmen  of  to-day  are  behind  their 
neighbours,  as  a  people,  in  everything  which 
their  ancestors  possessed,  we  are  also,  alas, 
forced  to  admit.   That  Ireland  has  undergone 
persecutions,  privations,  wrongs  and  cruelties, 
and  barbarous  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Englishmen,  may  be  cited  as  reasons  for  her 
people  being  so  far  behind,  and  that  these 
are  truisms  which  even  her  greatest  enemies 
must  admit,  is  as  "  plain  as  a  pikestaff""  be- 
fore us.     That  efforts  have  been  made  to 
repel  the  invader  and  to  elevate  her  children 
morally,  socially  and  politically,  are  facts 
which  come  under  our  notice  day  after  day, 
but  as  almost  all  of  these  efforts  have  ended 
in  miserable  failures,  mostly  from  the  want 
of  men  of  ability  to  carry  them  through,  we 
begin  to  look  upon  our  countrymen  as  most 
degenerate  and  also  as  the  most  impracticable 
in  "the  civilized  world.    Eschewing  politics 
altogether  we  shall  take  the  social  reform 
auned  at  by  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence 
from  spirituous  liquors,  and  inquii-e  into  the 
cause  of  its  failure. 


Those  who  are  straining  every  nerve  (even 
to  making  themselves  ridiculous)  to  force 
upon  the  working  classes  the  total  abstinence 
pledge,  are  like  those  who  would  put  a  new 
roof  upon  tottering  walls  built  upon  a  bad 
foundation.  The  cause  of  the  ultimate  col- 
lapse of  the  movement  originated  by  Father 
Mathew  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
failures  which  his  disciples  have  met  with 
since  the  beginning.  The  working  classes 
of  Ireland,  always  eager  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  bettering  their  condition, 
rallied  to  the  support  of  Father  Mathew's, 
idea,  but,  after  the  novelty  of  the  scheme 
had  subsided,  and  that  they  had  time  to  look 
back  and  reflect  upon  what  they  had  done,  it 
was  apjTarent  to  the  majority  that  there  was 
something  else  needed  to  lead  them  on  to 
the  high  road  to  prosperity  if  not  content- 
ment. What  this  something  was  they  could 
not  explain,  and,  to  judge  by  the  widely 
differing  opinions  which  we  hear  uttered 
every  day  on  the  subject,  this  something  will 
be  likely  to  remain  a  mystery  for  years  to 
come. 

We  have  taken  a  view  of  the  matter,  out 
of  which  there  has  arisen  a  solution  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  way  for  making 
the  working  classes  sober.    It  is  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  lay  down  the  foundation 
of  temperate  labour  and  education.  What 
we  mean  by  temperate  labour  is  the  fixing 
of  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  daily  toil  necessary  to  procure  a 
living,  which  will  not  overwork  the  body  nor 
create  in  the  mind  a  taste  for  nothing  else 
except  eating  and  drinking   and  sleeping. 
The  present  hours  of  labour  are  in  excess  of 
temperate  by  20  per  cent.,  therefore  it  would 
be  desirable  they  should  be  reduced  by  that 
much  to  make  a  beginning.    We  have  proved 
in  a  former  paper  which  appeared  in  thesa 
pages  that  after  the  working  man  has  done 
his  daily  labour  of  ten  hours  which  he  must 
devote  to  the  task  that  he  gives  in  exchange 
for  bread,  he  has  not  sufficient  time  to  attend 
at  lectures  or  libraries,  where  he  would  be 
taught  to  abstain  from  over-indulgence  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.    To  agitate  for 
a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  ought  then 
to  be  the  first  step  of  the  temperance  orator. 
By  this  means  he  would  interest  the  working 
classes  so  far  as  to  bring  them  together  to 
listen  to  him,  and  while  calling  for  the  one 
he  would  be  advancing  materially  the  interests 
of  the  other.     By  this  means  he  would  be 
also  proving  to  the  working  classes  that  he 
had  a  sincere  desire  for  their  welfare. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  temperance  orator 
or  philanthropist  does  not  see  any  necessity 
for  reducing  the  hours  of  labour.    In  this  he 
would  be  differing  from  the  opinions  of  the 
working  men  themselves,  and  consequently 
would  not  be  fit  to  lead  them.    If  he  accepted 
the  latter  alternative  sooner  than  agitate  for 
what  he  believed  was  not  necessary,  then  the 
next  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  stand 
aside  and  let  the  working  men  themselves 
give  their  support  to  the  project,  and  hear 
what  they  had  to  say  upon  the  matter,  and 
how  far  it  would  assist  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, while  he,  the  temperance  orator,  would 
lend  them  every  assistance  in  his  power  to 
procure  them  a  hearing  in  public.    The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  rushed  to  the  standard 
of  Father  Mathew  did  so,  we  believe,  with  a 
firm  resolve  to  remain  sober  and  steady; 
others  became  "teetotalers"  through  a  re- 
ligious motive,  and  many  because  perhaps 
they  saw  their  neighbours  do  it.    The  ques- 
tion has  often  been  asked,  why  all  those  who 
si'^ned  the  pledge  in  Father  Mathew's  daya 
did  not  keep  it  ?  and  a  regret  has  as  often 
been  expressed  that  they  did  not  do  so,  be- 
sides the  prophecy  which  was  always  sure  to 
follow  respecting  the  improved  condition  of 
the  people  if  they  had  remained  trae  to  their 
pledges.    In  our  mind  the  principal  reason 
against  the  likelihood  of  the  unread  perse- 
vering in  their  resolve  was  the  want  of  a 
fortitude  in  adversity  which  enlighten  in  jut 
only  can  give.    How  many  thousands  of  total 
abstainers  who  were  true  to  their  principles 
for  years  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  some 
heavy,  and  often  very  Ught,  aSUction,  and 
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took  to  drinking  in  order  to  drown  sorrow  or 
drive,  as  they  thought,  "  dull  care  away  "? 
How  often  have  we  seen  the  father,  from 
whom  death  snatched  a  baby  perhaps,  take 
to  drink  as  the  only  means  of  showing  how 
he  mourned  it  ?  Another  buries  his  father, 
or  mother,  or  wife,  aud  straightway  he  breaks 
his  pledge,  which  he  has  kept  it  may  be  for 
five,  seven,  or  ten  years,  and  the  majority  of 
his  neighbours  do  not  blame  him  for  doing 
so,  but  rather  sympathize  with  him  as  if  they 
too  thought  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
"  Och,  musha,  the  poor  fellow  !  no  wondher 
he  would — he  was  a  good  father  to  him  '';  or, 
"  he  was  the  purtiest  babby  in  the  world  "; 
or,  "  och  its  she  was  the  darlin'  crayture,  an' 
a  good  wife",  and  so  on;  and  when  it  came 
to  their  own  turn  they  went  and  did  likewise. 
If  ever  such  people  became  repentant  and 
reformed  they  could  not  be  trusted,  for  on 
the  very  slightest  provocation  they  were 
drunk  again.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
pledge  breaking,  until  it  became  so  frequent 
that  sensible  people  who  never  signed  the 
temperance  pledge  began  to  look  upon  the 
administering  of  it  to  such  men  as  demoral- 
ization. We  have  known  people  who  took 
the  pledge  to-day  and  broke  it  to-morrow, 
and  we  have  heard  of  those  who  pledged 
themselves  against  drink  every  day  for  a 
week  and  kept  breaking  it  as  they  went  along. 
We  have  known  teetotalers  to  go  on  the 
batter  because  they  had  some  words  with 
their  employers,  and  others  who  had  diffe- 
rences with  their  wives.  Everybody  knows 
that  a  wedding  or  a  christening  is  an  event 
at  which  numbers  of  total  abstainers  think 
it  criminal  not  to  touch  spirits,  and  summer 
excursions  are  occasions  on  which  numbers 
get  gloriously  intoxicated.  There  are  many 
more  who  geit  drunk  for  a  change,  and  nume- 
rous are  they  who  save  up  during  a  term  of 
three,  six,  or  twelve  months  purposely  to 
have  a  good  spree  at  the  end  of  these  terms. 
Our  argument  is  this,  that  if  such  men  were, 
we  will  not  say  educated,  but  simply  read  up 
to  the  point  which  would  shew  them  that 
acting  in  the  manner  we  have  described  was 
ridiculous  vulgai-ity  and  unmanliness,  they 
would  avoid  such  habits,  as  the  acts  of  many 
who  are  exceptions  in  these  cases  can  testify. 
To  create  in  the  masses  a  taste  for  reading 
and  pursuits  that  would  elevate  them  to  a 
position  from  which  they  could  discriminate 
between  what  was  true  grief,  true  manliness 
and  false,  and  vulgar  notions  of  these  feel- 
ings, they  must  be  emancipated  from  the 
drudgery  which  the  present  hours  of  labour 
entail  upon  them.  To  the  large  estate  owners 
and  to  employers  of  labour  in  general  who 
may  object  to  such  a  reform,  let  us  say  a  few 
words.  We  have  been  thinking  over  the 
success  of  the  Germans  in  this  present  war 
(not  but  that  we  look  upon  wars  ^like  this  as 
the  greatest  curse  that  could  befal  a  people), 
and  the  stray  reports  which  have  reached  us 
with  respect  to  the  alleged  superior  education 
in  practice  in  Prussia.  We  have  been  pon- 
dering over  the  late  American  struggle  and 
the  achievements  won  by  men  of  our  class  in 
her  armies,  and  these  are  some  of  our  re- 
flections : — What  would  a  foreigner  think  of 
our  gentry  in  Ireland  if  he  saw  one  of  them 
driving  through  our  cities  in  a  carriage  and 
pair,  with  one  of  the  horses  lank,  lean,  and 
decrepit,  with  old  and  dirty  harness  patched 
and  tied  here  and  there  with  cords,  while 
the  other  was  a  splendid  well  fed,  spirited, 
animal  harnessed  in  the  most  superb  style  ? 
We  fancy  we  see  the  reader  smile  at  our 
simplicity,  for  the  foreigner  would  see  no 
Buch  thing.  Our  gentlefolks  in  Ireland  know 
better  than  that.  If  they  drive  in  carriages 
they  must  have  everything  to  match.  Neither 
would  the  foreigner  see  one  of  our  lords  walk 
through  our  thoroughfares  in  a  stylish  and 
costly  suit  of  broadcloth  while  his  lordly 
head  was  encased  in  a  battered  and  shabby 
hat !  If  the  foreigner  got  introduced  to  one 
of  our  large  employers  or  estate  owners,  and 
that,  through  a  misunderstanding,  they  had 
an  after-dinner  quarrel  and  came  to  high 
words,  the  foreigner  could  not  say  with  truth 
to  the  said  lord  of  the  soil  that  he  was  a 
mean  fellow,  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 


half  starving  his  wife  or  his  mother.  No,  he 
would  be  wrong  there,  for  Irish  lords  and 
estate  owners  know  better  than  that.  But 
if  the  foreigner  recollected  himself  he  might 
say — "  You  are  in  the  habit  of  half  starving 
somebody — you  are  in  the  habit  of  half  starv- 
ing your  workpeople ;  you  only  pay  them  lOd. 
a  day — one  quarter  of  what  would  give  them  a 
middling  living."  Yes,  the  foreigner  would 
be  right  there.  Our  Irish  gentry  have  farm 
labourers  as  well  as  farm  horses,  and  cows, 
and  sheep,  and  watch-dogs,  and  hounds,  every 
one  .of  which  administers  to  his  comfort, 
security,  and  amusement.  Does  he  half 
starve  any  of  the  lower  animals  ?  No  ;  but 
he  does  the  labourer.  The  foreigner  would 
have  him  on  his  hip  by  this  taunt ;  and  if  he 
took  a  tour  through  our  island  he  would  find 
some  of  those  who  dwell  in  castles,  and  who 
have  a  host  of  poor  people  depending  on  them 
for  employment,  whom  they  out  from  ten- 
pence  a-day  in  summer  to  ninepence  a-day  in 
winter.  We  once  saw  at  work  in  a  gentleman's 
garden  one  of  the  finest  specimen  of  the  genus 
man  who  had  to  hide  behind  the  laurels  and 
bushes  when  the  ladies  came  to  walk  there, 
in  order  that  they  would  not  be  offended  by 
looking  on  his  nakedness  through  his  rags. 
Treatment  like  this,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  go  drink,  yet  we 
have  temperance  reformers  who  think  other- 
wise and  to  judge  by  their  speeches  expect 
half  starved  half  clad  and  overworked  men 
and  women  to  be  paragons  of  philosophy  and 
morality. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  Saturday 
night's  drinking  in  our  large  towns  and  cities 
is  the  late  hour  at  which  mechanics  are  paid. 
Often  have  we  stood  at  employers'  offices 
until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  waiting  for  our 
wages.  In  winter  time,  what  is  more  trying 
on  the  patience  of  workmen  and  their  families  ? 
and  what  is  more  tempting  to  a  man,  after  two 
or  three  hours  standing  in  the  cold,  than  the 
public-house,  where  there  is  a  bright  lire  to 
warm  him  externally,  and  a  drop  at  hand  to 
do  the  same  internally  ? 

We  could  adduce  numerous  instances  to 
shew  the  folly  of  this  premature  temperance 
spouting.  We  have,  however,  cut  out  enough 
woi"k  for  the  friends  of  the  working  man  to 
begin  with  ;  and  if  they  only  take  our  advice 
of  advocating  temperate  laloour  first,  educa- 
tion and  sobriety  are  sure  to  follow.  In  sup- 
port of  this,  we  shall  quote  some  statistics 
supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Denneliy,  J.P.,  T.C.,  in  a 
very  sensible  speech  delivered  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1869,  at  a  special  meeting  in  the  City 
Hall,  against  the  proposed  petition  in  support 
of  Sir  W.  Lawson's  Bill : — 

"To  come  to  the  matter  in  band,  you  must  deal 
with  the  question  as  a  question  of  social  policy.  If 
you  desire  to  become  social  refui  mers,  you  must  adopt 
another  course  than  that  here  pointed  out. 

"  Now,  what  do  I  find  exiiting  in  this  country  as 
regards  the  middle  and  upper  classes?  I  find  this, 
thit  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  living  luxur- 
iously, that  they  are  living  extravagantly,  and  that 
thoy  are  living  expensively.  I  find  that  this  is  done 
to  the  injury  of  their  families.  This  is  all  the  result 
of  over  indulgence,  over-eating,  and  luxurious 
living.  You  find  that  men  in  the  highest  walks 
ot  life  do  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  connect  them- 
selves with  associations  having  for  their  object  the 
plunder  of  their  fellow-men.  Such  proceedings 
cannot  fail  to  bring  a  stigma  and  a  disgrace  on 
civilization.  These  and  such  like  persons,  when  they 
come  to  approach  this  question,  say,  "  Oh  !  drunken- 
ness is  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  in  the  country, 
that  we  must  abolish  the  drink  traffic  altogether,"  and 
they  set  about  to  annihilate  the  little  trade  that  has 
been  left  us,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  save  the  people. 

"  Now,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  of  the  increase  of 
drunkenness  in  the  metropolis,  in  reference  to  which 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  has  taken  place. 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendence  in  the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853, 
and  I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Board  for  the  purposes  of  seeing  what  where  the 
committals  for  drunkenness  during  those  years,  with 
a  view  of  making  a  comparison  with  those  for  the  last 
three  years,  186G,  1867,  and  1868.  I  shall  read  the 
return  for  you.  I  find  that  the  committals  to  Rich- 
mond prison  in  1851  for  drunkenness  were  1,652  ;  in 
1852  there  were  1,619,  and  in  1853  there  were  1,434, 
mriking  a  total  of  4,705.  Now,  during  the  last  three 
years  the  committals  to  the  same  prison  were: — in 


186G  we  have  703;  in  18G7,  525,  and  in  18G8, 
656;  that  is,  1,800  against  4,705.  In  (Jrangegorman 
the  decrease  of  committals  for  drunkenness  ia  more 
marked.  In  1851  there  were  3,691 ;  in  1852,  3,401, 
and  in  1853,  2,958,  making  a  total  of  10,060.  lu 
18G6,  there  were  1,646  ;  in  1867,  1,239,  and  in  1868, 
1,318,  making  a  total  of  4,200  as  against  10,060  in 
the  years  to  which  I  have  referred.  Let  me  ask  if 
that  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  crime  of 
drunkenness  is  not  on  the  increase  in  this  city,  but 
largely  on  the  decrease?  We  all  know  that  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  are  making  rapid  strides  in  this 
country,  that  dnmkenness  is  not  spreading,  and  if  the 
people  are  only  let  alone,  without  this  presumptuous 
interference  in  the  sale  of  drinks,  the  condition  of 
the  people  would  be  improved,  and  their  state  would 
advance." 

"  Education  and  intelligence "  are  not 
making  as  "  raj)id  strides"  as  we  would 
wish,  but  whatever  strides  they  have  made 
amongst  our  class  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
efforts  of  the  temperance  reformers — -they  are 
the  result  of  the  existence  of  penny  journals 
and  cheap  publications,  which  we  hoj)e  will 
increase. 

With  the  hope  of  winning  the  members  of 
the  Dublin  Temperance  Union  over  to  our 
views,  we  will  conclude  by  describing  what 
we  saw  at  one  of  their  meetings  a  few 
weeks  since.  We  attended  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  on  a  Sunday  evening  to 
hear  the  speeches,  and  the  first  thing  that 
striick  us  as  most  remarkable  in  the  audience 
was,  that  it  appeared  most  select — composed 
of  people  who,  to  our  mind,  did  not  want  to 
be  converted.  Many  of  the  speakers  were 
well  known  to  us,  and  their  speeches — which 
came,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all,  from  their 
hearts — contained  only  the  same  arguments 
which  we  heard,  and  which  working  men  in 
general  have  heard,  hundreds  of  times.  Some 
laughter  and  some  confusion  were  created  by 
a  young  man  who  came  forward,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  into  an  attitude  for  all  the  world 
like  that  of  a  boxer's  second,  informed  his 
hearers,  with  body  bent  and  hands  on  knees, 
that  he  never  took  any  drink  in  his  life,  and 
then  challenged  the  room  to  x^i'oduce  liia 
match,  saying — 

"  I  can  read  or  write, 
Or  wrestle  or  fisht, 

any  man  in  the  house."  His  superiority  in. 
these  accomplishments  (which  he  repeated 
several  times  with  a  good  deal  of  what  might 
be  taken  for  pugilistic  flourishes)  was  owing, 
of  course,  to  his  total  abstainence  from  drink. 
In  charity,  we  do  not  like  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  his  language  was  intemperate,  if  his 
attitudes  were  ;  btit  we  do  believe  that,  if  it 
was  a  little  more  persuasive  and  a  little  more 
enlightened,  it  would  have  a  better  effect. 
The  confusion  to  which  we  have  alluded  arose 
through  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  old  laughing 
at  the  speaker  in  question  at  the  wrong  time 
— that  is,  when  the  audience  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  be  merry.  He  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  throat  by  some  young  men,  who 
flourished  their  fists  as  if  they  were  pupils  of 
the  orator,  and  hurled  into  the  street.  Some 
way  or  other,  we  think,  a  little  toleration 
would  have  been  better ;  but  perhaps  the 
chairman — who  sat  and  looked  as  if  he  felt 
that  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of 
eyes  upon  him,  and  that  this  was  the  height 
of  his  ambition — thought  otherwise,  for  we 
are  almost  certain  that  he  gave  a  sign  by 
which  the  orator's  pupils  knew  that  the  boy 
must  be  removed. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  making  light  of  the 
eflbrts,  however  impracticable  they  may  be, 
of  those  who  seek  to  elevate  the  working 
man  ;  but  knowing  from  bitter  experience 
how  hard  it  is  to  make  numbers  of  our  class 
believe  that  what  is  said  or  written  is  sincere, 
we  would  like  to  see  members  of  the  Tem- 
perance Union  prove  their  sincerity  by  other 
means  than  by  merely  exhorting  him  to  keep 
sober.  If  we  could  prevail  upon  them,  there- 
fore, to  discuss  the  question  of  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour,  together  with  a  rise  of 
wages  for  unskilled  labourers  in  conjunction 
with  their  temperance  movement,  we  feel  we 
could  promise  them  a  hearty  response  on 
behalf  of  thousands  of  the  sons  of  toil. 

John  Dooner. 
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EELATIONS  OF  GEOLOGY  TO 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

In  a  former  communication  I  pointed  out 
some  of  the  facts  relating  to  tlie  application 
of  geology  to  architecture,  but  I  limited  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion  to  the  subject  of 
building  material.  I  desire  now  without 
further  preface  to  give  some  account  of 
another  relation  between  these  two  sciences, 
in  the  hojje  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  of  practical  value,  illustrating 
the  importance  of  regarding  the  structure  of 
the  earth  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks  when 
it  is  intended  to  make  use  of  its  surface  as  a 
basis  of  operations  for  important  architectural 
constructions.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give 
illustrative  25i'oof  of  the  value  of  such  con- 
siderations, I  cannot  do  better  than  remind 
you  of  those  remarkable  leaning  towers  in 
Pisa  and  Bologna  that  have  sometimes 
puzzled  travellers.  I  might  also  mention  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  close  to  the  leaning  tower, 
as  an  instance  of  a  noble  specimen  of  medi- 
feval  architecture,  in  which  there  are  no 
straight  lines,  no  horizontal  lines,  and  no 
vertical  lines,  owingto  a  neglect  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  foundations  on  a 
shifting  alluvial  bottom.  The  extent  to 
which  these  fine  buildings  are  injured  by 
this  neglect,  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  reduced  noble  specimens  of  art  to  mere 
curiosity  and  toys,  is  not  a  subject  to  which 
I  mean  to  do  more  than  allude.  It  is  quite 
true  that  with  modern  appliances  doubtful 
foundations  may  be  converted  into  good  ones, 
hut  while  we  apj^ear  to  have  a  case  of  perfect 
success  in  this  endeavour  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  such  appliances 
are  not  always  enough  to  render  a  mass  of 
alluvial  sands  and  gravel  resting  on  a  lower 
mass  also  of  alluvial  origin  fit  to  bear  every 
kind  of  structure  that  may  be  put  upon  it. 

The  selection  of  a  site  is  not  often  left  to 
the  architect,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
work  ought  to  be  gi-eatly  influenced  by  it, 
and  that  his  opinion  should  be  sought  and 
his  advice  duly  weighed  before  the  site  is 
decided  on,  or  at  least  before  the  nature  of 
the  construction  is  altogether  fixed.  But, 
if  this  is  so,  it  is  clear  that  his  education 
should  enable  him  to  give  such  attention  to 
this  subject  as  to  justify  him  in  reporting  on 
it  in  all  its  hearings  and  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  should  enable  him  to  take  into  con- 
sideration both  general  and  local  conditions. 
Among  them  the  geological  conditions  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  for  they  will  infallibly 
influence  the  cost  of  building,  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  future  building,  the  methods 
available  for  improving  what  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  making  the  best  use  of  natural 
capabilities,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exposure  they  will  efiect  even  the  perma- 
nence and  durability  of  the  building.  I 
include  in  speaking  of  geological  conditions 
some  which  perhaps  more  properly  belong 
to  physical  geography,  but  there  will  be  no 
need  to  draw  a  distinction  between  them  on 
the  2^i"esent  occasion. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  site  and  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  site  should  to  some 
extent  determine  the  style  of  the  building,  the 
plan  of  the  various  substructures,  and  the  uses 
to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The  material 
to  be  employed  also  requires  to  have  refer- 
ence to  these  points,  while  the  contrivances 
for  drainage  and  (except  in  large  towns)  the 
nature  of  the  water  supply  must  be  modified 
to  meet  the  local  geological  peculiarities  of 
soil  and  rock.  It  will  no  doubt  often  happen 
that  one  or  more  of  these  are  fixed  before- 
hand, and  are  independent  of  the  architect, 
but  he  should  be  able  to  adapt  the  rest  so  as 
to  take  the  best  advantage  of  circumstances. 
In  no  case  can  geological  considerations 
be  safely  neglected.  I  propose  in  this 
memoir  to  point  out  and  illustrate  as  far  as 
may  be  some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
relations  of  science  to  art.  There  is  a  close 
relation  between  the  science  I  represent  and 
the  art  you  practise.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt  rising  from  the  dead  level  of  the  Nile 
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valley,  and  the  temples  of  the  same  country, 
cut  out  of  solid  granite,  exhibit  adaptations 
of  style  to  the  material  available  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  site  based  on  the  strictest  and 
soundest  judgment.  Pyramids  constructed 
in  Egypt  of  brick  or  limestone  are  fit  monu- 
ments for  sandy  plains,  and  seem  to  require 
a  vast  expanse  to  justify  their  severity  and 
formality  of  outline,  and  their  total  iinfitness 
for  decoration  of  any  kind.  Rock  temples, 
whether  in  Egypt  or  India,  are  immediate 
results  from  geological  conditions.  Im- 
possible, except  in  similar  positions,  they 
possess,  owing  to  their  adaptation  to  local 
circumstances,  a  simple  grandeur  which  con- 
tains the  elements  of  the  highest  beauty. 

To  perceive  the  growth  of  architectural 
taste  and  the  history  of  classical  styles,  we 
must  refer  to  the  geological  conditions  as 
well  as  the  climate  of  the  country  where 
these  styles  originated.  In  Greece  limestone 
of  a  creamy  white  or  grey  tint  is  the  prevalent 
rock,  and  the  limestone  forms  a  plateau 
intersected  by  ravines  reducing  the  surface 
to  a  number  of  flat-topped  hills  of  no  very 
great  elevation  separated  by  rocky  valleys. 
Owing  to  the  long-continued  action  of  the 
weather,  the  limestone  rock  is  much  broken  at 
the  surface,  and  loose  blocks  of  all  sizes 
abound  everywhere.  In  many  ^jlaces  the 
whole  of  a  hill-side  is  apparently  made  up  of 
loose  stones,  naturally  squared,  and  resem- 
bling a  broken  wall.  Under  such  circum- 
stances square  forms,  upright  columns,  and 
walls  with  rectangular  openings,  are  in- 
evitable. The  earliest  constructions  in  such 
a  country  must  have  been,  as  we  find  they 
were,  caverns  with  square  entrances,  built  of 
such  stones  as  were  lying  about.  After  these 
came  the  Cyclopean  structures,  often  de- 
scribed and  very  familiar  to  the  architect 
and  the  archfeologist.  Out  of  such  buildings 
grew  the  earliest  forms  of  cultivated  art  and 
the  elements  of  all  the  classical  styles  in 
architecture.  In  the  Island  of  Ithaca  the 
buildings  known  as  the  School  of  Homer  and 
the  Palace  of  Ulysses  are  especially  illustra- 
tive and  instructive.  In  Cephalonia  are 
other  examjiles,  especially  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  Samos,  and  both  on  the  main  land  of 
Greece  and  in  the  Morea  there  are  many 
similar  instances.  The  towns  were  built  for 
protection  on  [the  hill-sides,  and  on  the  hill- 
top was  the  temple  and  the  Acropolis.  The 
valleys  were  cultivated,  and  for  the  most 
part,  no  doubt,  the  people  lived  in  them, 
except  when  their  safety  was  endangered  by 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  necessity 
of  constructing  the  temples  and  great  jmblic 
buildings  on  elevated  sites,  where  they  would 
stand  out  boldly  in  a  clear  sky  and  be  seen 
through  an  atmosphere  of  exceptional  purity 
and  dryness  ;  the  necessity  also  of  using  as 
material  the  rock  under  foot  or  the  marble  in 
adjacent  quarries,  the  facility  with  which 
rock  and  marble  could  be  chiselled  into  form, 
and  perhaps  some  reasons  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Greek  people  and  the 
sources  whence  their  inspiration  was  drawn, 
must  have  contributed  largely  to  the  forma- 
tion of  those  classical  styles  prevalent 
wherever  Greek  civilisation  penetrated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cradle  of  Gothic  art 
being  m  the  North,  in  a  colder  climate  and 
gloomier  akj,  and  the  development  of  that 
form  of  art  being  in  countries  where  the 
surface  consisted  of  wide  river  valleys  or 
great  forest-covered  plains,  where  roofs  were 
necessary  and  where  elevation  was  needed  to 
give  efiect  to  a  building,  the  constructive 
material  at  hand  consisting  largely  of  wood, 
and  the  stones  available  including  a  great 
variety  both  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  the 
art  of  construction  took  a  difi'erent  direction 
and  adapted  itself  to  these  very  difi'erent  con- 
ditions. The  limestones  of  the  North  are 
very  different  from  those  of  Greece,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  they  change  much  more. 
Then  natural  conditions,  added  to  the 
difference  in  race  and  all  mutually  influencing 
each  other,  have  produced  the  peculiarities 
of  Gothic  architecture  as  the  natural  con- 
ditions in  Greece  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
classical  styles.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer 
by  preliminary  remarks,  except  to  remind 


you  that  Indian  and  Chinese  architecture 
belong  also  to  the  country,  the  climate,  and 
the  people  where  they  have  originated,  and 
that  many  singular  varieties  of  style, 
especially  those  adopted  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  the  various  Italian 
schools  of  architecture,  might  without  much 
difficulty  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  or  at 
least  greatly  affected  by  the  soil  and  climate 
and  the  material  at  hand  for  building.  In 
Art  as  in  Nature  there  is  a  process  of  natural 
selection  which  is  the  real  governing  principle 
of  all  varieties  ;  there  is  an  incessant  battle  to 
determine  what  novelty  shall  take  possession 
of  the  field,  and  to  what  extent  the  old  and 
recognised  species  shall  be  superseded  by 
some  new  modification.  Every  country  and 
every  century  has  its  own  special  character- 
istic, but  the  groups  are  determined  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  the  country  rather  than 
by  the  races.  The  rjenius  loci  manifestly 
aflfects  the  result. 

The  nature  of  the  rock  greatly  influences 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  both  of  which" are  de  -ived 
from  the  rock,  either  directly  or  indiro.-tly, 
and  must  therefore  have  some  effect  o;i  the 
buildings  constructed  on  the  surface.  This 
is  the  case  partly  as  involving  the  question 
of  foundations,  partly  as  being  closely  related 
to  the  methods  of  under-drainage  generally 
required  to  secure  the  stability  as  well  as 
the  healthiness  of  the  site.  The  architect  is 
no  doubt  less  dependent  on  the  rock  than  the 
engineer,  but  he  cannot  safely  neglect  it.  In 
my  work  on  geology,  i)ublished  so  long  ago 
as  1842,  I  pointed  out  the  importance  of  con- 
siderations of  this  kind,  and  although  then 
a  very  young  man,  ventured  to  off"er  some 
practical  suggestions  in  reference  to  it. 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  constant  ex- 
perience in  these  applications  of  geology — 
much  more  indeed  in  enginoering  than  in 
architecture — and  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  regret  that  some  knowledge  of  rocks  did 
not  enter  as  a  matter  of  necessity  into  the 
education  of  all  architects  and  engineers. 

Rocks  may  be  conveniently  groui>ed  into 
several  divisions  so  far  as  they  affect  towns, 
public  buildings,  and  i)rivate  residences,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  cases 
the  architect  has  to  deal,  not  so  much  with 
the  rocks  themselves  as  with  the  weathered 
and  often  rolled  fragments  derived  from  them. 
There  is  in  most  parts  of  England,  and 
generally  in  Northern  Europe,  a  superficial 
mass  of  moved  material  and  soil  masking  the 
real  underlying  rock,  and  this  is  often  so 
thick  that  digging  for  ordinary  foundations 
does  not  get  through  it.  Such  material  may, 
with  due  precaution,  be  safe  enough,  and  it 
generally  is ;  but  there  are  cases  where  it 
certainly  is  not,  and  these  should  be  under- 
stood. They  can  only  be  understood  by  one 
who  has  at  least  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  first  outlines  of  geology  as  regards 
the  stratification,  upheaval,  and  dislocation 
of  rocks.  In  some  countries,  and  in  some 
parts  of  our  own  country,  the  rocks  are  at 
the  surface,  and  then  the  whole  question  is 
easily  decided  ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
a  knowledge  concerning  them  can  only  be 
obtained  by  studying  a  little  the  science  that 
deals  with  them. 

Certain  rocks,  hard  and  compact  in  them- 
selves, are  so  far  fissured  and  broken  as  to 
allow  water  readily  to  pass  through  them. 
Parts  of  the  millstone  grit  and  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  among  sandstones,  the  oolites 
and  parts  of  the  carboniferous  limestone 
among  limestones,  are  of  this  kind.  They 
are  rocks  not  in  themselves  absorbent,  or 
partially  so,  but  very  permeable,  owing  to 
their  mechanical  state.  On  such  rocks 
foundations  are  of  course  secure,  and  drainage 
good  and  easy.  If  such  rocks  can  be  reached, 
they  are  safe  under  ordinary  circumstances 
so  long  as  they  are  horizontal ;  but  if  they 
are  in  stiata  inclining  towards  a  valley, 
and  the  construction  jiroposed  is  near  or 
upon  the  slope,  it  is  not  seldom  that  ad- 
ditional drainage  and  the  weight  of  a  buUding 
combmed,  may  jjroduce  a  slide,  which  will 
show  itself  in  cracked  walls  and  unsound 
foundations.  Instances  of  such  accidents 
are  not  rare.    They  may  generally  be  fore- 
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seen,  and  to  some  extent  provided  against, 
by  checking  drainage  between  the  strata, 
especially  when  the  strata  of  stone  are 
separated  by  fihns  of  clay,  or  by  thin  belts 
of  sand.  But  they  can  only  be  known  and 
prevented  by  the  aid  of  that  small  amount 
of  practical  geology  I  desire  to  recommend. 

Non-absorbent  rocks,  such  as  crystalline 
limestones  and  very  compact  grits  and 
sandstones,  are  often  so  cracked  and  fissured 
as  to  let  water  drain  into  and  amongst  them, 
and  in  that  case  they  are  not  often  unhealthy. 
It  is  only  when  they  have  no  outlet,  so  that 
the  entering  water,  stagnates  in  the  rock  till 
it  evaporates,  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
injurious.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
a  case  in  the  Island  of  Corfu  some  years 
since,  in  which  a  particular  valley  was  entirely 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  though  it  appeared 
in  every  way  desirable,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  in' the  spring  months,  was  perfectly 
healthy.  '  There  was  then  a  swampy  bottom, 
but  no  miasma.  I  was  informed  by  the 
people  living  near  that  a  little  later  in  the 
season  the  swamp  dried  up,  and  that  soon 
afterwards  miasma  would  begin  to  form,  and 
would  continue  with  a  perfectly  dry  surface 
till  the  autumn  rains  set  in.  In  this  case 
the  water  could  not  run  off  underground,  but 
though  possible  such  conditions  are  ex- 
ceptional. It  is  usual  for  hard  limestones 
to  be  fissured  and  cavernous,  and  com- 
paratively rare  to  find  any  large  extent  of 
such  rock  without  a  ready  escape  for  water  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  compact  sandstones, 
quartzites,  schists,  and  other  metamorphic 
rock  and  granites  are  very  usually  imper- 
meable in  every  sense.  The  water  is  either 
retained  on  the  surface  or  runs  off  the 
surface,  the  mass  of  the  rock — though  not 
without  receiving  a  small  amount  of  water, 
which  circulates  at  all  depths  through  the  i 
agency  of  such  fissures  as  exist — being  I 
practically  unaffected  by  surface  drainage.  | 
It  will  be  evident  that  if  the  rocks,  whether 
limestones  or  sandstones,  or  indeed  of 
whatever  nature,  are  not  stratified,  there  wiU 
be  nothing  but  fissures  to  carry  ofl"  entering 
water,  whereas  in  the  case  of  stratified  rocks 
much  depends  on  the  direction  and  amount 
of  the  inclination  of  the  beds,  and  much  also 
on  the  material  occupying  the  sjjaces  between 
strata.  In  these  matters,  which  may  be  of 
real  importance  in  planning  and  estimating 
the  cost  of  a  building,  and  also  in  deter- 
mining the  fitness  of  a  site,  the  rocks  must 
be  consulted,  and  their  language  must  be 
understood. 

The  case  of  clay  greatly  resembles  that  of 
compact  hard  rocks,  which  are  non-absorbent 
except  that  certain  clays  can  be  dejiended  on 
and  certain  others  cannot.  The  clays  bedded 
regularly,  and  alternating  with  other  rocks, 
are  simply  impermeable.  For  certain  pur- 
poses they  afibrd  excellent  foundations,  and 
may  be  safely  trusted.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  shales,  which  are  altered  clays  greatly 
indurated,  and  not  working  up  easily  into 
mud,  but  stratified  either  with  other  shales 
or  with  sandstones.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  shales  very  easUy  and 
rapidly  weather  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
that  what  appears  to  be  a  hard  rock  only  to 
be  removed  by  blasting  while  in  the  earth, 
will  often  be  reduced  in  a  few  winters  into  a 
mass  of  minute  fragments,  converted  into 
mud,  and  washed  away  by  the  first  shower. 

But  though  much  important  and  useful  in- 
formation may  be  gained  by  the  jjractical 
man  in  studying  the  condition  of  the  rocks, 
their  nature,  and  their  relative  position,  it  is 
in  reference  to  what  are  called  superficial 
deposits  that  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
deposits  is  most  generally  available. 

Buildings  are  of  course  constructed  on  all 
kinds  of  sites  ;  but  for  many  reasons  modern 
towns  generally  occupy  valleys,  and  are  thus 
distinctly  contrasted  with  towns  of  other 
days,  which  were  much  more  commonly,  and 
for  equal  good  reasons,  perched  on  eminences. 
Valleys  now  traversed  by  rivers  are  far  more 
convenient  than  plateaus,  as  more  accessible 
both  by  land  and  water,  and  if  less  safe  in  a 
military  sense  than  plains  in  some  respects, 
they  are  much  more  so  in  others.  But 


whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  fact  that  all 
important  and  large  cities  are  on  or  very 
near  large  rivers.  Thus  the  condition  of  the 
rocks  on  the  surface  of  valleys  has  important 
significance. 

It  may  be  assumed,  in  the  present  state  of 
geological  science,  that  all  such  open  valleys 
as  now  form  or  contain  the  beds  of  rivers 
have  been  reduced  to  their  present  shape  and 
have  derived  their  present  condition  from  the 
passage  of  water  through  them.  The  beds 
or  bottoms  of  the  valleys  have  been  cut  out 
by  water,  the  transported  material  with 
which  they  are  covered  has  been  moved  by 
water,  the  cliffs  or  slopes  of  the  enclosing 
hills,  at  whatever  distance,  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  state  by  weather  action, 
and  small  as  the  stream  may  be  that  runs 
along  a  narrow  channel  in  a  winding  course 
between  these  cliffs  or  slopes,  it  has  been 
sufficient  in  the  course  of  time  to  bring  about 
the  result  we  see  before  us.  All  that  lies 
immediately  beneath  the  surface  in  the 
vallej'  often  to  a  great  depth  consists  of 
material  removed  very  gradually  by  this 
water,  even  if  below  that  there  is  yet  another 
deposit  of  water-transported  material,  con- 
sisting of  clay,  stones,  and  sand,  due  perhaps 
to  ancient  glaciers,  or  left  behind  by  icebergs 
that  have  floated  over  or  have  been  stranded 
upon  it  when  many  fathoms  below  the  sea 
level.  Sometimes  there  are  streams  entering 
the  main  river  from  side  valleys,  and  each  of 
these  again  has  formed  its  channel  and  left 
its  mark.  The  more  sluggish  the  main 
stream,  and  the  further  it  is  from  its  source, 
the  greater  in  proportion  is  the  effect  of  such 
feeders.  When  they  are  torrents  they  sweep 
all  before  them,  and  deposit  large  stones  with 
smaller  gravel,  clay,  and  sand.  When  they 
have  had  a  more  even  course,  they  deposit 
fewer  large  stones  and  more  mud  and  sand. 

From  this  account  of  the  history  of  river 
deposits,  given  in  a  very  few  words  and  re- 
quiring to  be  varied  in  detail  for  every  stream, 
without  exception,  you  may  understand  the 
nature  of  the  material  that  you  have  to  deal 
with  in  preparing  foundations  for  a  large  and 
massive  construction  in  almost  every  part  of 
England  where  such  buildings  are  likely  to 
be  erected.  The  clay  you  find  may  be  alluvial 
clay  deposited  by  the  stream,  or  it  may  be 
boulder  clay  left  behind  by  ice.  It  may  thin 
out  at  any  point,  and  give  place  to  gravel, 
to  loose  stones,  or  to  fine  sand.  Beneath  it 
may  be  a  quicksand.  A  certain  number  of 
tons  pressing  on  the  square  foot  of  surface 
may  and  will  cause  the  clay  to  slip  away  from 
the  sands,  or  the  run  of  an  open  drain  through 
such  sands  may,  by  removing  them,  remove 
all  support.  When  in  the  bed  of  the  main 
stream,  there  may  be  a  very  regular  deposit 
of  clay  capable  of  supporting  any  weight  that 
could  be  put  upon  it,  bixt  the  intervention  of 
one  of  the  old  and  forgotten  tributaries  may 
have  cut  away  part  of  this  clay  for  an  interval, 
or  prevented  its  formation,  and  thus  one  part 
of  a  building  may  be  on  a  good  clay  and 
another  part  on  loose  shifting  sands. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL'S  LECTURE. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  on  Friday 
evening.  Professor  TyndaU  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  the  "  Scattering  of  Light,"  which  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  discourse  upon  domestic 
water  supply.  Though  the  water  of  the  metro- 
polis only  was  considered,  there  was  much  in 
the  lecture  of  general  interest.  The  learned 
professor  commenced  by  exhibiting  the  im- 
purities of  London  air,  the  motes  of  a  sun- 
beam, by  the  light  of  the  electric  lamp,  and 
explained  to  his  audience  that  what  they  saw 
was  not  air  but  suspended  particles,  capable 
of  being  dissipated  or  removed,  and  that, 
when  so  removed,  the  track  of  the  beam 
through  the  air  itself  would  be  invisible.  He 
next  related  that  he  had  accompanied  the 
eclipse  expedition  to  Oran,  and  that  on  his 
return,  having  been  disappointed  as  regards 
the  special  object  of  his  journey,  he  had  sought 
to  turn  his  opportunities  to  account  by  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  tlie  varying  tints  pre- 
sented by  sea  water.    After  paying  a  warm 


tribute  to  the  zeal  and  kindliness  wjth  which 
his  wishes  had  been  furthci-cd  by  the  captain 
and  officers  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Unjiml,  he 
described  the  way  in  which  a  series  of  nineteen 
bottles  had  been  filled  between  Gibraltar  and 
Spithead,  and  the  results  of  an  examination 
of  them  by  the  electric  light.  The  bottles 
were  themselves  on  the  table,  but  were  not 
placed  in  the  beam  before  the  audience,  since 
the  original  differences  among  them  had  been 
diminished  by  subsidence.  The  general  ten- 
dency of  the  examination  was  to  shew  that 
the  yellowish  water  of  coasts  and  harbours 
held  in  suspension  a  large  quantity  of  par- 
ticles ;  that  the  particles  in  the  green  water 
were  less  abundant  and  in  finer  division  ;  and 
that  the  blue  water  of  the  deep  ocean  was 
comparatively  free.  Professor  Tyndall  ex- 
plained the  blue  or  even  blue-black  of  the 
depths  by  displaying  the  prismatic  spectrum 
on  the  screen,  and  by  quenching  it,  at  first 
partially  and  with  regard  to  certain  colours, 
and  afterwards  absolutely,  by  a  succession  of 
cells  of  increasing  thickness,  containing  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  or  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  He  said  that  when  a 
beam  of  light  entered  the  sea,  the  heat  rays 
were  absorbed  by  the  surface,  the  red  rays  by 
a  very  superficial  layer  of  water,  the  green 
rays  next,  and  ultimately  the  blue.  If,  how- 
ever, the  light  encountered  particles,  these 
would  reflect  the  green  rays  to  an  observer ; 
while,  in  the  absence  of  particles,  the  green 
rays  would  continue  their  course  till  they  were 
wholly  quenched.  Water  of  great  depth  and 
absolute  purity  would  thus  appear  entirely 
black,  like  a  sea  of  ink,  and  would  reflect  no 
light  beyond  a  glimmer  from  its  surface.  The 
professor  exhibited  a  white  dinner  plate,  to 
which  a  rope  was  attached,  and  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  having  cast  overboard  and 
towed  from  the  Urgent,  and  which  always 
appeared  green,  and  he  also  described  the 
appearances  seen  on  looking  down  the  screw 
well  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  water  was  seen 
by  turns  green — with  the  screw  blades  as  a 
back  ground — and  then  dark  blue,  with  the 
ocean  depths  for  a  background.  The  white 
plate,  which  appeared  as  a  green  object  when 
towed  under  water,  would,  he  said,  if  ground 
to  powder  and  scattered,  cause  the  portion 
in  which  this  powder  was  suspended  to  return 
a  general  green  reflection.  Having  in  this 
way  established  that  the  visibility  of  the  track 
of  a  beam  through  water  depended  upon  par- 
ticles by  which  the  light  was  reflected,  Pi-o- 
fessor  Tyndall  next  placed  before  the  electric 
lamp  a  succession  of  nine  bottles,  containing 
samples  of  the  water  supplied  to  their  custom- 
ers by  the  various  London  water  companies. 
The  turbidity  revealed  was  in  every  case  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  audience  regard  water  as 
a  very  undesirable  beverage.  That  of  the 
Lambeth  company  displayed  pre-eminence  of 
a  bad  kind  ;  that  of  the  Kent  company  was 
by  far  the  clearest ;  the  West  Middlesex  com- 
pany stood  second  in  order  of  merit,  and 
among  the  rest  there  was  little  to  choose. 
With  a  reticence  more  eloquent  than  words, 
the  lecturer  avoided  expressing  opinions  about 
the  dirt  that  he  exhibited  ;  and  he  also  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  pellucidity  was  no 
proof  of  the  absence  of  soluble  impurities. 
He  also  shewed  that  to  cleanse  water  from 
suspended  dirt  was  a  very  diflicult  matter  ; 
and  exhibited  four  specimens  of  distilled 
water,  a  specimen  once  filtered  by  Mr.  Lips- 
combe,  a  specimen  that  had  gone  through  a 
silicated  carbon  filter,  and  a  specimen  four 
times  filtered  through  bibulous  paper  in  the 
Royal  Institution  Laboratory.  These  were 
clear  when  compared  with  the  water  of  the 
companies,  but  the  track  of  the  beam  wa** 
plainly  visible  in  all.  A  specimen  of  water 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was  then  exhibited 
in  illustration  of  great  natural  purity,  and 
here  a  faint  blue  line  only  could  be  seen. 
This  brought  Professor  Tyndall  to  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  at  which  he  had  been  aiming 
— namely,  to  an  account  of  the  water  supply 
yielded  by  the  English  chalk  formations.  He 
characterised  this  as  being  of  the  greatest 
attainable  purity,  inexhaustible  in  quantity, 
and  easily  accessible  for  the  supply  of  the 
metropolis.  He  described  its  natural  hardness 
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as  being  such  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  domestic 
use,  but  explained  tliat  by  Clark's  process  this 
hardness  could  be  entirely  removed  at  the 
central  works,  and  that  the  water  might  be 
delivered  in  London  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
free  from  organic  impurity  or  suspended  par- 
ticles, and  so  soft  as  to  be  perfectly  adajited 
for  all  household  purposes.  He  described 
Clark's  jjrocess,  and  illustrated  it  before  the 
audience,  and  finally  shewed  active  results  by 
producing  a  bottle  of  water  from  Canterbury, 
derived  from  the  chalk,  and  softened  in  the 
manner  described.  By  the  side  of  this  was  a 
similar  bottle  containing  the  water  supplied 
to  the  Institution,  and  the  two  were  illumi- 
nated together  by  way  of  contrast.  The  dif- 
ference was  like  that  between  peasoup  and  j 
crystal.  Professor  Tyndall  then  read  a  portion 
of  the  report  made  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Professors  Graham  and  Miller  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Hofl^man,  upon  the  admirable  qualities 
of  this  cJialk  water,  when  artificially  softened, 
upon  its  fitness  for  the  sui^ply  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  upon  the  impolicy  of  allowing  it  to 
pass  into  private  hands,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  every  word  that  he  had  read  he 
desired  fully  and  cordially  to  endorse. 


PLASTER  WORK  AT 
ROYAL  INSURANCE  BUILDING, 
DAME-STREET. 

With  our  number  for  J une  1st,  1869,  we  gave 
a  perspective  view  of  the  Royal  Insurance 
Building,  then  just  completed  in  Dame-street, 
at  corner  of  Fownes-street,  from  the  designs 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Murray,  R.H.A.,  and  carried 
out  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Nolan,  Mere- 
dyth-place,  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
We  took  occasion  to  notice  that  the  plaster 
work  in  the  principal  ofiice,  consisting  of 
centrepiece,  spandrila,  &c.,  were  deserving 
of  critical  examination.  Our  lithograph 
with  the  present  number  gives  an  idea  of  the 
work  executed.  Our  sketch  has  been  taken 
from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Millard  and 
Robinson,  Lower  Sackville-street,  by  whom 
also  the  perspective  of  the  building  was  photo- 
graphed. 


THE  NEW  GAIETY. 

Such  is  the  announced  title  of  a  building  for 
theatrical  purposes  proposed  to  be  erected 
"  at  the  top  of  Graftou-strect."  We  learn 
from  an  advertisement  in  a  London  contem- 
porary that  the  name  of  the  architect  who 
has  supplied  the  plans  is  Charles  J.  Phipps, 
F.S.A.,  Mecklenburgh-square,  London,  and 
builders  in  that  metropolis  are  required  to 
send  in  their  tenders  (will  they  be  wide  ?)  on 
the  4th  inst. 

We  have  heard  a  whisper  of  the  name  of 
a  prominent  member  of  the  R.I. A. I.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  of  this  theatre. 
It  may  be  that  his  engagement  is  to  play 
"  second  fiddle  "  as  clerk  of  works  ? 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  read 
in  the  columns  of  the  Builder  an  article 
headed  "  A  New  Theatre  for  Dublin."  When 
the  patent  was  being  soughtfor,  we  expressed 
our  opinion  that  two  theatres  were  quite 
enough  in  our  city,  particularly  as  those  exis- 
ting were  not  suificiently  supported,  even 
when  extra  exertions  were  made  to  cater  for 
the  public  taste.  We  print  the  remarks 
made  by  our  contemporary : — 

"During  tlie  last  twenty  j'ears several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  a  new  theatre  in  Dublin. 
Tliu  promoters  in  tome  instances  had  no  money,  but 
hoped  to  make  it;  and  tlie  promoters,  in  other 
instances,  had  already  made  money,  and  were  willing 
-to  lose  it.  The  lessees  of  the  two  existing  theatres, 
viz,,  the  Theatre  Uoyal  and  the  Quetn's  iioyal 
Theatre,  always  gave  a  most  deterinined  opposition 
to  every  application  made  for  a  patent  for  a  new 
•house.  Opposition,  however,  was  conquered  at  last  ; 
and  one  of  the  successful  promoters,  who  is  in  the 
music  line,  will  also  possess,  we  believe,  the  chief 
interest  in  the  concern.  The  new  structure,  for 
which  a  pateut  has  now  been  obtained,  will  be  situa- 
ted in  Giafton-atreet.    Tenders  for  its  erection  are 


advertised  for.  It  is  to  be  named  the  New  Gaiety 
Theatre,  and  it  is  to  be  constructed  to  contain  fully 
2,500  persons.  Dublin  audiences  are  very  exacting; 
they  like  good  music  and  good  acting,  yet  they  do 
not  give  that  continuous  and  hearty  support  to  the 
drama  that  is  desired.  For  many  years  Dublin  has 
only  hair  supported  her  two  regular  theatres,  and  the 
most  fashionable  one  of  the  two  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  most  unfashionable 
locality),  is  only  open  at  certain  seasons.  If  the  New 
Gaiety  Theatre  is  intended  to  be  a  success,  novelty 
will  need  to  be  combined  with  worth.  The  new 
theatre  in  Dublin  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  bold  e.xperiment,  and  though  it  may 
deserve  success,  it  may  fail  for  sundry  reasons  to  com- 
mand it.  Ireland  is  not  more  dilKcult  to  govern  than 
Dublin  audiences  are  hard  to  please." 


THE  INSTITUTION   OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

On  the  10th  ult.  the  paper  read  was  "  An 
Account  of  Floating  Docks,  more  especially 
of  those  at  Cartagena  and  at  Ffirrol,"  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Rennie,  C.E.  Joseph  Cubitt,  V.P.,  in 
the  chair. 

After  touching  upon  the  various  modes 
formerly  adopted  of  cleaning  and  repairing 
the  bottoms  of  ships,  the  author  referred 
more  particularly  to  the  wooden  floating 
docks  introduced  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  that  made  by  him, 
in  1858,  at  Venice,  for  the  Austrian  Naval 
Arsenal  of  Pola,  in  which  the  two  largest 
ships  that  had  been  docked  wei-e  the  Kaiser, 
of  3,225  tons,  and  the  Ferdinand  Max,  iron- 
clad, of  3,066  tons.  The  Messrs.  Rennie 
having  been  called  ujion  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  make  a  proposition  for  fur- 
nishing a  floating  dock  for  Cartagena,  capable 
of  raising  the  class  of  iron- clad  ships  then 
about  to  be  added  to  the  Spanish  navy,  having 
a  weight  of  from  5,000  tons  to  6,000  tons, 
which  represented  the  Numnneia  and  the 
rittorid  types,  they  proposed  a  dock  some- 
what similar  to  that  constructed  at  Venice, 
but  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  with  certain  im- 
portant modifications.  In  the  wooden  struc- 
ture, in  order  to  sink  the  dock  sufiiciently,  it 
was  not  only  necessary  to  allow  water  to  run 
into  the  lower  chambers,  but  water  had  to  be 
forced  into  the  top  compartments  at  the  sides, 
to  overcome  the  bitoyaucy  of  the  material ; 
while  in  the  iron  structure  provision  had  to 
be  made  to  prevent  the  dock  sinking  when 
the  lower  chambers  were  filled  with  water. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  upper  part  of  the  side 
walls  was  divided  into  compartments,  forming 
permanent  air-chambers,  or  floats,  of  a  capa- 
city sufficient  to  maintain  the  decks  of  the 
side  waUs  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  above  the 
water  level.  The  author  laid  stress  on  the 
imf)ortance  of  these  for  the  safety  of  iron 
floating  docks.  As  an  instance  of  the  success 
of  the  Cartagena  dock,  he  mentioned  that  the 
Numaneia,  of  5,600  tons  weight,  had  been 
supported  on  it  for  a  period  of  eighty  days. 
A  list  was  then  given  of  wood  and  iron  float- 
ing docks  which  had  come  under  the  author's 
notice,  all  of  whicli  were  of  rectangular-shaped 
sections,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bermuda, 
which  was  of  a  U  section.  This  latter  form 
required  gates,  or  caissons,  to  close  in  the 
ends,  which  were  not  necessary  in  the  rect- 
angular section  on  account  of  the  bottom  and 
the  keel  of  the  ship  being  entirely  raised  out 
of  the  water.  Less  water  had  also  to  be  dis- 
charged with  the  rectangular  form,  and  the 
amount  of  pumping  varied  as  the  weight  of 
the  ship,  whilst  in  the  other,  or  \J  form,  the 
smaller  the  ship  the  larger  the  volume  of 
water  to  be  discharged.  The  depth  of  the 
basement,  or  lifting  chamber,  of  a  floating 
dock,  like  that  at  Cartagena,  mainly  depended 
on  the  lifting  power  required.  The  thickness 
of  the  plates  of  the  shell  was  -J  inch  and  li 
inch  in  the  centre  part.  For  such  a  vessel  as 
the  Xuiniincia,  weighing  5,600  tons,  the  strain 
was  estimated  to  be  1-32  ton  per  square  inch, 
and  for  a  vessel  weighing  20  tons  per  lineal 
foot  1'5  ton  per  squtire  inch. 

Of  the  different  plans  for  conveying  docks 
to  their  destination,  it  was  remarked  that — 
1  that  of  Pola  was  built  at  and  towed  from 


Venice,  that  of  Havannah  from  New  Orleans, 
that  of  Alexandria  from  France,  and  the 
Bermuda  from  the  Thames ;  while  those  of 
Cartagena,  Ferrol,  &c.,  were  sent  out  in  pieces 
and  erected  at  the  respective  ports. 

The  necessary  repairs,  iiainting,  or  cleaning, 
might  be  performed  by  careening,  beaching 
where  there  was  sufficient  rise  and  fall  of  tide, 
raising  the  submerged  part  out  of  water  by 
pontoons,  or  by  floating  the  dock  into  a 
shallow  basin  ;  this  latter  plan  being  the  one 
adopted  at  Cartagena. 

The  dock  at  Cartagena  was  324  feet  in 
length,  105  feet  in  breadth,  and  48  feet  in 
height  outside  ;  these  dimensions  of  the  dock 
at  Ferrol  were  350  feet,  105  feet,  and  50  feet 
respectively.  After  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  number  of  chambers  into  which  the 
docks  were  divided,  and  the  scantlings  of  the 
materials  employed  in  their  constructio  i,  the 
pumping  machinery  was  described,  and  it  was 
stated  that  it  had  been  designed  so  as  to  be 
as  much  concentrated  as  possible,  an  l  thus 
be  capable  of  being  placed  under  the  c  ontrol 
of  one  man.  The  arrangement  adopte  I  was 
that  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  engines,  working 
two  pairs  of  lift  pumps,  to  draw  water  f  ;-om  a 
common  pijie,  communicating  with  all  the 
chambers.  On  the  ends  of  these  pipes  were 
fixed  the  inlet  sluices  for  filling  the  chambers, 
and  on  the  sides  smaller  sluices  and  pipes  in 
communication  with  each  chamber,  so  that 
by  opening  all  the  sluices  the  chambers  were 
tilled,  and  on  slmtting  tlte  inlet  sluices  one 
or  any  number  of  chambers  might  be  dis- 
charged. Thus  the  whole  engine  power  might 
be  employed  in  pumping  out  any  one  com- 
partment, if  it  was  found  desirable  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  balance  or  level  the  deck.  A  de- 
tailed description  of  the  engines,  pumps,  and 
sluices  was  then  given. 

The  shallow  basin,  or  dock  receiver,  with 
its  three  lines  of  ways,  or  slips,  occupied  the 
site  of  some  old  timber  ponds.  The  basin 
was  of  a  uniform  depth  of  16  feet  6  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  quay  wall,  and  the  depth 
of  water  was  12  feet  3  inches.  The  entrance 
was  126  feet  wide.  The  basin  was  382  feet 
long  on  the  north  side,  and  345  feet  on  the 
south  side.  The  end  was  curved,  the  chord 
of  which  was  200  feet.  From  this  end  ran 
three  lines  of  horizontal  ways,  or  slips,  radi- 
ating to  a  centre.  Each  was  725  feet  long 
and  45  feet  broad,  and  each  was  laid  with 
four  lines  of  timber  ways,  intended  to  i-eceive 
vessels  after  they  had  been  raised  by  the 
floating  dock.  It  was  estimated  that  six 
vessels  miglit  be  building,  or  be  under  repair, 
at  the  same  time,  besides  one  on  the  floating 
dock.  The  foundations  and  masonry  work 
were  then  described,  and  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  caisson  for  closing  the  entrance  of 
the  basin  was  similar  to  that  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Rennie  for  Pola. 

After  tlie  basin  and  dock  were  completed, 
water  was  let  into  the  receiving  basin,  when 
the  draught  of  water  of  the  dock  was  found 
to  be  4  feet  7  inches,  giving  a  displacement 
of  4,400  tons  as  the  weiglit  of  the  dock  com- 
plete. The  dock  was  aftervvfards  taken  into 
the  arsenal  basin,  and  lifted  vessels  of  various 
sizes — the  iron-clad  Nnmaiicia  being  the 
largest.  The  draught  of  water  of  the  dock 
with  the  Numnneia  was  found  to  be  11  feet  3 
inches,  the  dimejQsions  of  the  ship  being, 
length  between  the  perpendiculars  316  feet, 
extreme  beam  57  feet,  and  displacement  at 
the  load  draught  7,420  tons. 

The  operation  in  docking  this  and  other 
vessels  had  proved  the  dock  to  be  in  every 
way  efiicieut,  and,  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  distributing  valves,  it  could  be  managed 
with  facilit)-,  either  in  sinking  or  in  lifting. 

The  personnel  of  the  dock  consisted  of  one 
chief  engineer,  one  master  boiler- maker,  and 
with  other  assistants  amoitnted  to  eighteen 
men  in  all,  and  with  this  staff"  everythhig  went 
on  regularly  and  without  trouble. 

On  the  24th  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams  read  a 
paper  on  "  Train  Resistance  on  Railways.  " 
C.  B.  VignoUes,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

In  this  communication  the  author  stated 
the  general  principles  that  should  obtain  hi 
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roducing  train  resistance  to  a  minimum,  and 
in  so  doin^-  the  permanent  way  was  regarded 
aa  an  integral  part  of  the  train,  without 
which  it  would  not  work  at  all.  If  the  true 
principles  of  construction  were  accurately 
followed,  resistance — other  than  that  of 
gravity — should  he  reduced  to  the  single 
element  of  axle  friction.  The  proper  area  of 
axle  hearing  was  defined,  with  a  proposed 
plan  of  axle  of  tubular  form— a  true  cylinder 
throughout  ;  the  wheels  with  long  bosses 
revolviiig  independently  on  the  axle,  and  with 
ample  collar  bearing  to  prevent  end  wear  of 
the  brasses,  the  hollow  of  the  axle  serving  as 
a  magazine  for  a  large  supply  of  oil  running 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
such  an  axle  would  be  practically  unbreakable. 

To  get  rid  of  flange  friction  against  the 
rails,  it  was  stated  that  the  vehicles  should 
have  their  wheels  and  axles  applied  to  the 
frames  in  such  a  way—'  caster'  radial— that 
under  all  circumstances  each  pair  of  wheels 
should  be  parallel  to  the  rails,  whether  on 
curves  or  on  straight  lines,  with  the  axles 
pointing  truly  to  the  centres  of  curves,  or 
rectangular  to  the  rails.  In  one  example, 
for  a  wagon  frame,  the  springs  were  shown 
fixed  to  the  wagon  frame  with  the  wheels  and 
axle  boxes  sliding  beneath  them,  guided  by 
the  flanges  against  the  rails.  In  another, 
the  springs  were  fixed  to  the  axle  boxes,  the 
load  being  suspended  by  long  shackles,  giving 
very  sensitive  movement  in  response  to 
flange  guidance.  In  a  third  mode  it  was 
shown  how  two  pairs  of  wheels  might  be 
coupled  together,  at  each  end  of  a  long 
train,  while  providing  free  movement  on 
the  sharpest  curves  by  the  combination  of 
the  'caster'  radial  movement  with  long 
vertical  spring  shackles.  The  importance 
of  self-acting  continuous  breaks  through  the 
whole  train,  arresting  it  in  the  same  time  and 
proportionate  space  as  a  single  vehicle,  was 
also  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  desirability 
of  applying  the  wheel  tires  elastically,  instead 
of  rigidly,  thereby  preventing  the  risk  of 
bursting,  and  eluding  blows,  vibration,  tire 
friction,  and  noise. 

The  pi-inciples  assumed  for  the  structure  of 
Permanent  Way  were,  that  it  should  be  non- 
deflecting,  either  vertically  or  laterally,  by 
depth  of  rail,  and  with  a  sufiiciently  solid 
head  to  prevent  crushing  under  the  wheels  ; 
the  mode  of  applying  the  rails  in  their  sup- 
ports being  such  as  to  prevent  their  escaping 
in  case  of  beakage ;  the  fastenings  simple, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  lay  into  sharp  curves 
where  required  ;  the  types  of  parts  as  few  as 
possible  in  number,  and  also  the  total  number 
per  mile ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  have 
no  brittle  ^wts,  and  no  timber  or  rotting 
material.  The  plan  shown  was  wholly  of 
wrought  iron,  practically  elastic  in  the 
sleepers,  which  keyed  firmly  into  the  ballast ; 
surface  packed  with  the  minimum  of  labour, 
without  any  screw  bolts,  fishes,  or  timber, 
and  with  only  four  types  and  10,000  parts  per 
mile,  being  one-sixth  less  than  the  ordinary 
Vignoles'  rail  and  sleeper ;  the  total  depth 
of  the  rail  being  7  inches,  and  thus  nearly 
double  the  vertical  strength  of  the  ordinary 
rail,  5  inches  in  depth. 

The  question  of  engine  haulage  was  then 
dwelt  on.  The  Radial  Engine  for  curves  of 
4  chains  radius,  as  used  on  the  Great  Northern, 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the 
Metropolitan  railways,  was  shown  with  four 
radial  trailing  wheels  instead  of  two,  adapting 
it  for  2000  gallons  of  water  and  long  journeys, 
without  a  tender.  The  four  cylinder  bogie 
engine  was  analysed  and  compared  with  two 
twin  engines  coupled  together,  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  discussed. 

A  new  class  of  engine,  adapted  to  give 
great  increase  of  power  and  steadiness,  was 
described,  in  which  four  cylinders  might  be 
used  without  causing  oscillation.  The  engine 
had  eight  driving  wheels,  the  four  central 
flanged,  with  a  sufficient  length  of  wheel  base 
for  steadiness,  and  the  end  wheels  with  plain 
tires,  adapted  to  run  without  flange  friction 
round  curves  of  3  chains  radius.  The  cylin- 
ders were  placed  at  the  central  length  of  the 
frame,  equidistant  between  the  four  wheels, — 
two  on  each  side,  one  under  the  other ;  the 


two  pistons  on  each  side  working  in  opposite 
directions,  and  thus  neutralising  oscillation, 
each  j)i3ton  working  a  pair  of  coupled  wheels. 
The  engine  might  be  worked  by  one  set  of 
eccentrics  on  the  forward  axles,  but  in  case 
of  an  irregular  slip  of  the  wheels  interfering 
with  the  due  entrance  and  exit  of  the  stream, 
eccentrics  could  be  used  to  each  pair  of 
cylinders,  and  either  pair  have  the  steam 
shut  ofi"  at  pleasure,  by  the  driver  on  the  foot 
plate,  when  the  full  power  might  not  be 
required.  An  express  engine  on  a  similar 
plan  might  have  the  four  end  wheels  di-ivers, 
and  the  four  central  wheels  sliding  laterally 
to  suit  curves. 

It  was  shown  to  be  important  to  distribute 
the  load  over  eight  driving  wheels  to  save 
destructive  weights,  using  smaller  cylinders 
and  lighter  moving  gear,  while  retaining  great 
power,  and  that  the  general  system  of  mini- 
mum resistance  of  the  trains  and  the  increased 
power  of  the  engines  would  enable  a  larger 
coal  traffic  to  be  carried  on  at  a  reduced  ex- 
pense. The  desirability  of  using  liquid  fuel 
for  lambent  flame  in  the  engines,  and  also  of 
using  the  steam  twice  over,  from  small  cylin- 
ders to  large  ones,  on  the  improved  system, 
was  also  dwelt  on. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  WORKING 
MAN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — While  accepting  the  judgment  of 
your  many  correspondents,  and  the  able  and 
well- written  articles  sufficiently  diluted,  leav- 
ing little  else  than  a  mere  watery  element,  I 
therefore  would  only  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
for  allowing  my  note  (well  intended)  to  appear 
in  your  useful  and  scientific  journal,  which 
gives  me  great  pleasure  on  this  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  in  its  perusal  every  fort- 
night. The  present  and  future  of  the  working 
man  ;  let  us  forget  the  past,  and  see  how  to 
build  up  our  poor  country.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
one  of  his  lectures,  speaking  of  the  wide 
separation  between  original  and  second-hand 
execution,  and  of  manual  labour  governed  by 
intellect,  says  : — "  We  are  always  in  those 
days  endeavouring  to  separate  the  two  ;  we 
want  one  man  to  be  always  thinking,  another 
to  be  always  working  :  we  call  one  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  other  an  operative  ;  whereas 
the  workman  ought  often  to  be  thinking,  and 
the  thinker  often  to  be  working,  and  both 
should  be  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense.  As 
it  is,  we  make  both  ungentle — the  one  envy- 
ing, the  other  despising  his  brother,  and  the 
mass  of  society  is  made  up  of  morbid  thinkers 
and  miserable  workers.  Now  it  is  only  by 
labour  that  thought  can  be  made  happy,  and 
the  two  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity." 
This  extract  contains  profound  truths  which 
not  only  our  legislators  but  employers  and 
employed  would  do  well  to  ponder— which 
are  important  to  our  present  purpose.  To 
talk  of  educating  the  working  man  beyond 
his  sphere,  is  to  talk  nonsense.  If  any  man 
requires  education  it  is  he  who  is  entrusted 
with  riches  of  Nature's  treasury,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  turn  them  to  account  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  He  who  gives  sunshine 
and  rain  to  all  alike  had  conferred  upon  rich 
and  poor  faculties  which  distinguish  them 
from  all  living  beings — gifts  which  riches 
cannot  give,  which  poverty  cannot  take  away, 
and  before  the  importance  of  which  earth's 
honours  sink  into  insignificance.  There  is 
nothing  in  daily  labour  inconsistent  with  the 
development  of  these  gifts,  on  the  contrai'y 
their  development  would  tend  to  freshen  and 
sweeten  daily  toil,  and,  by  unlocking  the 
gi-and  treasury  of  thought,  would  supply  ideas 
that  might  convert  to  new  uses  the  powers, 
elements,  and  materials  which  surround  us. 
Active,  fertile  brains  would  strike  out  new 
paths,  and  find  out  new  adaptations  and  dis- 
coveries, and  find  employment  for  all  unem- 
ployed, from  the  spade  and  upwards  to  the 
'  skilled  woi-kman  and  professional  architect. 


Fortunately   a   great  alteration  has  taken 
place.    People  now  begin  to  perceive  with 
some  degree  of  plainness  that  the  man  who 
lives  by  the  sale  of  his  labour  is  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  bartering  his  manhood ; 
education  and  the  usages  of  modern  society 
have  taught  him  to  feel  that  he  has  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  and  moreover  that  he  has  a  right 
to  exercise  it  as  well  as  he  to  wliom_  dame 
Fortune  has  been  more  propitious  in  the 
distribution  of  her  worldly  favours; — that  in 
fact  what  is  due  through  the  teachings  of 
religion  or  by  the  requirements  of  justice 
from  man  to  man  must  not  be  put  out  of  view, 
that  the  higgling  of  the  market  by  reducing 
the  price  of  labour  may  reduce  also  the  work- 
ing man's  condition  below  the  brute's  level. 
Moreover,  the  better  educated  and  enlight- 
ened the  workman  becomes,  the  more  int?  • 
resting  will  labour  be.    Ruskin,  in  the  extract 
already  made,  says—"  It  is  only  by  thought 
that  labour  can  be  made  happy."    He  adds— 
"  All  professions  should  be  liberal,  and  there 
should  be  less  pride  felt  in  peculiarity  of  em- 
ployment, and  more  in  excellence  of  achieve- 
ment."   Now  this  is  a  view  of  labour  worthy 
of  attention.    Make  labour  happy  and  you 
make  labourers   contented — let  every  man 
strive  to  be  a  master  of  his  art.    The  instance 
of  the  foreman  and  the  mouse — here  was  no 
technical  knowledge  on  his  part.    But  the 
experience  of  the  reader  will  no  doubt  supply 
similar  instances  where  sacrifice  of  life,  de- 
fective scaflblding,  and  loss  of  material  di- 
minished the  employer's  wealth,  which  a  little 
education,  intelligence,  and  technical  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  a  skilled  practical  foreman 
might  have  prevented.    It  is  this — as  I  am 
bound  to  admit  after  an  experience  in  Eng- 
land of  twenty  years— that  it  is  the  energy  of 
individual  life  and  example  acting  throughout 
society  which  constitutes  the  best  practical 
education  of  Englishmen.  Men  from  colleges 
and  academies  have  no  calling  to  the  practical 
education  of  daily  life,  from  the  workshops 
and  manufactories  in  all  the  busy  haunts  of 
men.  Action  and  self -culture — a  kind  of  educa- 
tion— have  made  great  men  who  added  sources 
of  national  growth.    How  many  men  do  we 
find  complaining  that  they  have  no  luck? 
No  doubt  some  men  are  really  unfortunate, 
and  fail  after  working  hard  in  the  hope  of 
gaming  some  cherished  object.    Let  it  be 
granted  that  labour  will  not  always  bring 
success.    But  it  may  be  affirmed — and  the 
history  of  mankind  proves  it — that  labour  is 
the  only  sheet  anchor  we  can  trust  to,  and 
that  without  it  success  in  life  is  almost  im- 
possible.   We  may  rest  assured  that  unflinch- 
ing industry  will  stand  us  in  better  stead  than 
anything  else  ;  reforms  are  not  instituted  by 
growling  and  fault-finding.    There  is  an  old 
fable  of  Esop's  which  shows  how  a  waggoner 
who  was  bemir«d  extricated  himself.  The 
hopeful  genius  in  question  immediately  upon 
his  accident  sat  down  by  the  bogside,  and, 
bitterly  bewailing  his  predicament,  called  on 
Jupiter  to  help  him.    Instead  of  doing  so, 
Jupiter  gave  advice,  and  told  the  man  to  put 
his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  him- 
self— in  effect,  to  stop  grumbling  and  go  to 
work.    The  waggoner  did  this,  was  success- 
ful, and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  There 
are  a  gi'eat  many  people  in  the  world  like  the 
waggoner  in  this  fable.    They  are  always  in 
hot  water — forever  in  trouble.     They  throw 
the  blame  of  their  own  misdeeds  and  want  of 
judgment  on  others,  and,  if  one  might  believe 
them,  society  would  be  in  a  shocking  state. 
They  rail  at  everything  lofty  or  lowly  ;  and 
when  they  have  no  grumbling  to  do,  they 
begin  to  despair.    Look  within  yourself  for 
the  source  of  success  ;  follow  your  calling 
patiently  ;  be  temperate,  and  frugal,  and  reli- 
able, and  you  will  leave  a  long  way  behind  on 
the  road  the  man  who  blindly  waits  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.    Let  grumblers  form  a 
select  circle  by  themselves  :  let  them  herd 
together  ;  give  them  the  cold  shoulder  when 
they  appear,  and  make  them  uncomfortable 
during  their  sojourn  ;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
cured  they  may  be  more  easily  endured,  and 
perhaps  discover  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
reform.  T.  Fagan. 

Over  Darwen. 
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GLASTONBURY  ABBEY,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

(Concluiied  from  page  IS, ) 

We  now  come  to  the  gi-eat  hall,  or  refectory, 
where  the  whole  convent  assembled  at  meals. 
At  Glastonbiiry  there  were  seven  long  tables, 
around  which,  and  adjoming  the  walls,  were 
benches  for  the  monks.  The  table  at  the 
upper  end  was  for  the  abbot,  the  priors,  and 
oilier  heads,  the  two  next  for  the  priests,  the 
two  next  for  such  as  were  in  orders,  but  not 
jwiests,  and  such  as  intended  to  enter  into 
orders,  the  lower  table  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  abbot  was  for  such  as  were  to  take  orders 
whom  the  other  two  middle  tables  could  not 
hold,  and  the  lower  table  on  the  left  of  the 
abl)ot  was  reserved  for  the  lay  brethren.  In 
a  convenient  place  was  a  pulpit,  where  one  of 
the  monks,  at  the  aiDpointment  of  the  abbot, 
read  f)ortions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
in  Latin  every  day  during  dinner  and  snjiper. 
The  routine  of  dinner,  as  indeed  the  routine 
of  all  their  meals,  was  ordered  by  a  system  of 
etiquette  as  stringent  as  that  which  prevails 
in  the  poorest  and  smallest  German  court  of 
tiie  present  day.  The  sub-prior,  who  gene- 
rally presided  at  the  table,  or  some  one  ap- 
2)ointed  by  him,  rung  the  bell ;  the  monks 
having  previously  performed  their  ablutions 
in  the  lavatory,  then  came  into  the  great  hall, 
and  bowing  to  the  high  table,  stood  in  their 
places  till  the  sub-in'ior  came,  when  they  re- 
sumed their  seats  ;  a  psalm  was  sung,  and  a 
short  service  followed  liy  way  of  grace.  The 
sub-prior  then  gave  the  benediction,  and  at 
the  end  they  uncovered  the  food,  the  sub-prior 
beginning ;  the  soup  was  then  handed  round, 
and  the  dinner  proceeded  ;  if  anything  was 
wanted  it  was  brought  by  the  ceUarer,  or  one 
of  his  assistants,  who  attended,  when  both 
the  bringer  and  receiver  bowed.  As  soon  as 
the  meal  was  finished  the  ceUarer  collected 
the  spoons ;  and  so  stringent  was  the  etiquette, 
that  if  the  abbot  dined  witb  the  household 
(which  he  did  occasionally)  he  was  compelled 
to  carrj'  the  abbot's  spoon  in  his  right  hand 
and  the  others  in  his  left ;  when  all  was  re- 
moved the  sub-prior  ordered  the  reading  to 
conclude  by  a  "  Tu  autem,"  and  the  reply  of 
"  Dei  gratias,"  the  reader  then  bowed,  tho 
remaining  food  was  covered,  the  bell  was 
rung,  the  monks  arose,  a  verse  of  a  pisalm 
was  sung,  when  they  bowed  and  retired  two 
by  two,  singing  the  Misei-ere. 

A  little  further  towards  the  south  stood  the 
guest-house,  where  all  visitors,  from  prince 
to  peasant,  were  received  by  the  hospitaller 
with  a  kiss  of  peace,  and  entertained.  They 
were  allowed  to  stay  two  days  and  two  nights ; 
on  the  third  day  after  dinner  they  were  ex- 
pected to  depart,  but  if  not  convenient  they 
could  procure  an  extension  of  their  stay  by 
application  to  the  abbot. 

Not  far  from  the  refectory,  towards  the 
west,  stood  the  abbot's  private  apartments, 
and  still  further  to  the  west  the  great  kitchen, 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day ;  its 
capacity  may  be  imagined  when  we  reflect 
that  it  had  frequently  to  provide  dinner  for 
four  or  live  hundred  guests ;  but  the  arrange- 
ments and  service  of  the  kitchen  deserve 
notice.  Every  monk  had  to  serve  as  hebdo- 
madary,  or  dispenser,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
ajipoint  what  food  was  to  be  dressed,  and  to 
keep  the  accounts  for  the  week.  Upon  taking 
office  he  was  compelled  to  wash  the  feet  of 
the  brethren,  and  upon  yielding  it  up  to  the 
new  hebdomad ary  he  was  obliged  to  see  that 
all  the  utensils  were  clean.  St.  Benedict 
sti-ictly  enjoined  this  rule  upon  them,  in 
order  that  as  Christ,  their  Lord,  washed  the 
feet  of  his  discijoles,  they  might  wash  each 
other's  feet,  and  wait  upon  each  other's  wants. 
The  Glastonbury  kitchen  is  the  only  building 
which  still  remains  entire ;  it  was  built  wholly 
of  stone,  for  the  better  security  from  fire  ;  on 
the  outside  it  is  a  four-square,  and  on  the 
inside  an  eight-square  figure  ;  it  had  four 
hearths,  was  20  feet  in  height  to  the  roof, 
which  ran  up  in  a  figure  of  eight  triangles  ; 
from  the  top  hung  suspended  a  huge  lantern. 
Attached  to  the  kitchen  was  the  ahnonry,  or 
elcemosynarium,  where  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  the  poor  people  of  Glastonbury  and 


its  neighbourhood  were  liberally  relieved. 
Tins  duty  was  committed  to  a  grave  monk, 
who  was  called  the  almoner  or  eleemosynarius, 
and  who  had  to  enquire  after  the  poor  and 
sick.  No  abbots  in  the  kingdom  were  more 
liberal  in  the  discharge  of  these  two  duties  of 
their  office,  hospitality  and  almsgiving,  than 
the  abbots  of  Glastonbury.  It  was  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  them  to  entertain  500  guests 
at  a  sitting,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  country,  and  the  loose  charge  of 
riotous  feasting  which  has  been  thoughtlessly 
made  against  the  monastic  life  by  hostile 
historians  becomes  modified  when  we  recollect 
that  in  that  age  there  were  scarcely  any  way- 
side inns  in  the  country,  and  all  men,  when 
travelling,  halted  at  the  monastery,  and  looked 
for  refreshment  and  shelter  as  a  matter  of 
right ;  neither  had  that  glorious  system  of 
union  workhouses  been  thought  of,  and  there- 
fore the  sick  and  poor  fell  at  once  to  the  care 
of  the  monastery,  where  they  were  cheerfully 
relieved  and  tenderly  treated.  Last,  but  not 
least,  was  the  department  for  boys — another 
little  detached  community,  with  its  own 
school-room,  dormitory,  refectory,  hall,  &c. 
One  of  the  monks  presided  over  them.  They 
were  taught  Christian  doctrine,  music,  gram- 
mar, and  if  any  showed  capacity,  the  subjects 
necessary  for  the  university.  They  were 
maintained  free,  and  had  to  officiate  in  the 
church  as  choristers — a  system  maintained 
almost  to  the  letter  np  to  the  very  present 
moment.  William  of  Malmesbury  records 
that  in  the  churchyard  of  Glastonbury  Abbey 
stood  some  very  ancient  pyramids  close  to 
the  sarcophagus  of  King  Arthur.  The  tallest 
was  nearest  the  church,  26  feet  in  height, 
consisting  of  five  storeys,  or  courses ;  in  the 
upper  course  was  the  figure  of  a  bishop,  in 
the  second  of  a  king,  with  this  inscription — 
HER.SEXi.  and  blisvverh.  In  the  third  the 
names  wemcreste,  bantomp,  wenethegn.  In 
the  fourth — hate,  wvlfrede,  and  eanFlede. 
In  the  fifth,  and  last,  the  figure  of  an  abbot, 
with  the  following  inscription — lo&vvoe, 
weslielas  and  bregdene,  svvelvves,  iivvin- 
gendes  and  berne.  The  other  pyramid  was 
18  feet  in  height,  and  consisted  of  four  storeys, 
whereon  were  inscribed  in  large  letters  hedde 
Episcopus  beegoered  and  beorvvalde. 
William  of  Malmesbury  could  give  no  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  meaning  of  these  in- 
scriptions beyond  the  suggestion  that-  the 
word  bregdene  must  have  meant  a  place 
then  called  "  Brentacnolle,"  which  now  exists 
under  the  name  of  Brent  Knowle,  and  that 
BEOEWALDE  was  Beorwald,  the  abbot  after 

Hemigselus  

We  have  endeavoured  to  conjure  up  from 
the  shadowy  realms  of  the  past  some  faint 
representation  of  what  Glastonbury  Abbey 
was  in  the  days  of  its  glory ;  let  us  now 
transfer  ourselves  from  the  age  of  towered 
abbeys,  wandering  ^jilgrims,  monks,  cloisters, 
and  convent  bells  to  this  noisy,  riotous,  busy 
time  in  the  year  of  grace  18G5 — from  the 
Glastonbury  Abbey  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  Glastonbury  Abbey  of  to-day. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  the 
deep  slumber  of  that  quiet  neighbourhood 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
this  busy  life — that  a  railroad  has  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  upset  the  sedate  propriety  of 
ecclesiastical  Wells,  or  the  peaceful  rejiose  of 
monastei'ial  Glastonb^iry ;  hitherto  the  still- 
ness and  quiet  of  that  lovely  country  was  the 
same  as  when  mass  was  sung  in  the  superb 
cathedral  of  the  one  place,  and  the  palmer  or 
the  penitent  bent  his  steps  to  the  holy  well 
of  the  other.  But  alas  !  the  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  broken  in  iipon  it ;  the 
railway  has  dashed  through  that  beautiful 
valley  with  its  sacrilegious  march ;  and  at 
Wells,  the  Cathedral  of  Ina,  with  its  match- 
less front,  studded  with  apostles  and  martyrs, 
kings,  bishops,  knights,  and  mystic  emblems, 
vocal  as  it  were  with  history,  now  frowns 
upon  the  contentions  of  two  rival  companies ; 
whilst  at  Glastonbury  there  is  a  railway  station 
erected  almost  over  the  very  bones  of  the 
saints.  Alighting  from  this,  we  make  our 
way  to  the  ruins  ;  but  as  we  go,  will  just  view 
their  past  history.  After  the  dissolution  of 
I  the  abbey  there  was  an  effort  made  to  restore 


it  in  the  time  of  Mary,  but  unavailingly ; 
from  that  period  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  whether  the 
hand  of  man  or  the  hand  of  time  has  been 
busier  about  its  spoliation.  At  the  period  of 
Cromwell,  w)io  loved  to  worship  God  in  the 
"  ugliness  of  holiness,"  it  must  have  been 
nearly  entire,  but  that  hero  could  not  pass 
the  town  without  putting  a  shot  through  those 
unoffending  ruins  in  the.  name  of  the  Lord, 
which  act,  however  appropriate  as  an  expres- 
sion of  Puritan  feeling,  was  sadly  detrimental 
to  the  architecture  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
It  has  suffered  much  also  from  the  gross 
vandalism  of  the  people  themselves.  Natu- 
rally a  simple  people,  they  of  course  knew 
{  nothing  of  antiquarianism,  although  that 
science  is  irreverently  said  to  muster  many 
[  simples  among  its  votaries.  For  years  then 
it  was  their  practice  to  use  the  materials  of 
I  the  abbey  for  building  purjioses,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  scattered  for  miles  around  the 
country,  in  farmhoiTses  and  even  in  hovels, 
portions  of  sculpture  over  doorways  and  fire- 
places which  speak  of  medineval  workmanshij). 
But  a  worse  degradation  still  befel  the  place, 
and  the  walls  which  ;it  one  time  would  have 
been  regarded  as  invested  with  the  odour  of 
I  sanctity,  and  even  now  are  sacred  to  us  as  a 
priceless  historical  monument,  were  actually 
sold  as  materials  for  mending  the  roads,  to 
the  lasting  shame  of  overseerdom  and  the 
powers  that  were  at  Glastonbury.  But  the 
day  for  building  huts  or  mending  roads  with 
I  ecclesiastical  sculpture  is  gone,  and  the  little 
j  that  remains  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  has  found 
i  its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  who  apj^ear 
I  to  know  how  to  preserve  it,  and  have  the  in- 
:  tention  to  do  so.  After  all  this  decay  and 
vandalism  very  little  is  left  of  the  old  abbey 
— some  portions  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  with 
the  crypt — some  walls  of  the  choir  of  the  great 
cliurcii ;  the  two  east  pillars  of  the  tower 
forming  a  grand  broken  arch,  a  lasting  me- 
I  mento  of  the  original  splendour ;  there  are 
portions  also  of  some  of  the  chapels  and  the 
abbot's  kitchen,  the  most  complete  of  all. 
The  eye  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  i)ortals  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  which  stiU  remain  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  sufficient  to 
enable  one  to  form  an  idea  of  what  a  triumph 
of  decorative  art  they  were.  Nothing  could 
be  more  profusely  ornamented  than  the 
northern  portal ;  it  was  composed  of  semi- 
circular arches,  receding  in  succession  and 
diminishing  in  size  as  they  recede  into  the 
body  of  the  building  ;  the  exterior  arch  being 
about  12  feet  by  11,  and  the  interior  9  feet 
by  6.  The  four  fasciae  are  covered  with  sculp- 
tured representations  supposed  to  be  com- 
memorations of  royal  and  noble  peojile  con- 
nected with  the  monastery — saints,  pilgrims, 
and  knights.  The  forms  graven  on  these 
f  asciic  are  interjireted  in  Warner's  History  of 
Glastonbury  to  represent  the  following  sub- 
jects. The  uppermost  fascia  is  almost  oblite- 
rated, though  still  showing  a  running  pattern 
of  tendrils  and  leaves  interspersed  with  figures 
of  men  and  animals  ;  towards  the  centre  the 
sculpture  is  muoh  mutilated,  though  some- 
thing can  be  traced  like  the  effigy  of  a  person 
in  long  robes  seized  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
furious  animal.  Beyond  him  ai'e  indistinct 
remains  of  three  or  four  upright  figures,  and 
the  rest  is  filled  up  by  foliage.  The  second 
fascia  is  made  up  of  eighteen  separate  ovals, 
each  of  which  contained  a  distinct  subject : 
the  two  first  are  defaced  ;  the  third  contains 
a  pei-son  apparently  kneeling  ;  the  fourth,  a 
female  with  a  head-dress  sitting  on  a  couch  ; 
the  fifth,  a  female  on  horseback;  the  sixth,  a 
man  on  horseback ;  the  seventh,  a  crowned 
personage  on  horseback  ;  the  eighth,  the  body 
of  a  deceased  person  stretched  on  a  couch, 
with  a  canopy  over  it,  the  corpse  covered,  and 
the  head  resting  upon  a  pillow  ;  nine  and  ten 
the  same  ;  eleven,  a  knight  in  a  coat  of  chain 
armour,  with  a  pointed  shield  charged  with 
the  cross,  indicative  of  a  Crusader  ;  twelve, 
a  regal  personage  with  a  flowing  beard  and  in 
long  robes,  crowned,  and  sitting  on  a  throne ; 
thirteen,  a  knight  in  chain  armour  falling 
from  his  horse  as  if  wounded  ;  fourteen,  a 
figure  like  the  former,  the  right  arm  stretched 
out  and  holding  a  sword  which  impales  an 
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infant ;  fifteen,  the  upright  fignre  of  a  female 
with  a  veil,  apparently  in  mail  costume  ;  six- 
teenth, another  body  stretched  out  on  a  couch ; 
seventeenth,  unintelliR-ihle ;  eighteenth,  a 
figure  of  a  pilgrim.  The  intervals  between 
all  these  ovals  are  sculptured  into  foliage. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  sub- 
jects contained  iii  these  ovals  were  the  repre- 
sentations of  monarchs,  knights,  persons,  and 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
abbey.  The  fourth  fascia  is  much  mutilated ; 
but  Warner  thinks  it  referred  to  some  act  of 
munificence,  from  the  canopied  couch  it  dis- 
plays with  a  figure  recumbent  upon  it,  and 
representations  of  angels  guarding  it.  The 
portal  towards  the  south  was  on  a  similar  plan 
to  the  northern,  but  with  five  instead  of  four 
fascia;.  One,  two,  and  five  are  covered  -with 
finely-chiselled  foliage;  the  third  is  plain; 
the  fourth  only  partially  worked.  According 
to  the  authority  already  mentioned,  the  only 
two  ovals  which  are  complete  represent  in 
the  first  the  creation  of  man,  and  in  the  second 
the  eating  of  the  fruit.  In  the  former  is  to 
be  seen  an  upright  figure  with  a  nimbus  or 
glory  round  its  head,  designatingthe  Almighty 
in  the  act  of  calling  man  into  being,  and  at 
his  feet  is  man  himself.  In  the  latter  there 
is  the  tree  with  Satan  behind  it,  and  Adam 
and  Eve  sitting  with  the  apples.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  two  portals,  independent  of 
the  interest  lent  them  by  Warner's  specula- 
tions as  to  their  import,  is  very  striking.  In 
their  perfection  they  must  have  been  master- 
pieces of  that  exquisite  taste  and  minute 
labour  which  the  men  of  that  age  devoted  to 
the  embellishment  of  the  church.  _  Taking 
the  ruins  in  a  mass,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  such  a  specimen  of  broken 
grandeur. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  EXTENDING 
EXISTING  BRIDGES  AND  REDUCING 

STEEP  GRADIENTS.* 
I  HAVE  the  honor  to  introduce  to  your  notice 
this  evening  a  very  simple  and  economical 
method  of  effecting  comprehensive  improve- 
ments to  old  bridges,  which  have  become  un- 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  increased  traffic 
on  account  of  the  steepness  of  their  gradient 
or  insufficiency  of  width  ;  and,  were  it  better 
understood  by  the  general  public  that,  by  a 
moderate  and  judicious  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal, such  unsightly  and  inconvenient  struc- 
tures could  be  rendered  most  commodious 
and  attractive  adjuncts  to  their  respective 
localities,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  vener- 
able stumbling-blocks  would  quickly  assume 
transformations  of  such  material  character 
that  their  original  founders  would  fail  to 
recognise  the  creations  of  their  own  fancy.  _ 
If  a  cathedral  or  other  public  edifice  is 
considered  in  danger,  or  deficient  in  the  re- 
quirements of  taste  or  usage  of  the  present 
period,  we  do  not  condemn  the  defective  pile 
to  total  demolition  if  it  be  found,  upon  careful 
examination,  that  it  is  capable  of  substantial 
modernization  ;  but  by  entrusting  it  to  the 
care  of  a  competent  artist  we  find  not  unfre- 
quently  that,  like  Cinderella,  it  only  required 
to  be  attired  in  the  robes  of  her  more  favoured 
sisters  to  remain  amongst  us,  'a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  for  ever.'  Let  us  not  exclude  from 
such  magical  treatment  those  important  time- 
enduring  trade  links  connecting  our  noblest 
thoroughfares,  but  accept  the  means  which 
the  advance  of  science  has  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal for  exchanging,  like  Aladdin's  lamps, 
"  old  bridges  for  new." 

It  has  been  said  by  a  witty  Frenchman  that 
the  English  buUt  mountains  to  cross  over 
their  rivers.  Had  our  observing  continental 
traveller  paid  a  visit  to  the  "  City  of  the 
Hurdles,"  he  might  have  added  that  the  Irish 
convert  their  rivers  into  main  sewers,  our 
Liff"ey  only  requiring  to  be  arched  over  to 
entitle  it  to  the  term  "  cloaca  vitixiina." 

In  the  present  day  the  man  who  would  pro- 
pose to  earry  into  execution  such  a  monstrous 
deformity  as  a  narrow  and  steep  bridge  where 
a  wide  and  level  roadway  could  be  obtained, 
would,  if  he  were  permitted  to  accomplish 
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his  purpose,  be  liable,  to  punishment  under 
Martin's  Ac  t  for  cruelty  to  aninialf. 

When  a  bridge  has  a  steep  ascent,  or  is  too 
narrow  for  its  purpose,  all  vehicles  in  crossing 
are  obliged  to  proceed  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
thus  causing  concentration  of  obstruction  and 
in  many  instances  total  stoppage,  involving 
great  loss  of  time  to  carriage  proprietors,  and 
inconvenience,  annoyance,  and  damage  to 
pedestrians,  while  a  perfectly  flat  and  level 
roadway  admits  of  the  traffic  being  carried 
on  at  the  ordinary  rate,  as  on  the  streets  at 
either  side.  Many  of  the  visitors  present 
must  have  witnessed  this,  and  had  their 
patience  tried  when,  during  a  public  proces- 
sion, they  made  the  perilous  journey  over  our 
pons  assiiionim,  or  "  bridge  of  sighs,"  vulgarly 
called  Carlisle  Bridge,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  and  done  so  little  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  although  we  have  had  this 
most  interesting  patient  prescribed  for  in 
every  possible  manner  except  the  way  in 
which  the  public  can  best  understand  and 
appreciate  it — the  practical  way  ;  it  has  even 
formed  the  subject  of  an  amusing  drama,  and 
become  the  theme  of  many  a  poet's  song. 

To  illustrate  more  familiarly  the  proposed 
means  of  extending  and  lowering  inconvenient 
bridges,  I  will  invite  your  attention  to  the 
model  and  diagrams  showing  the  effect  of  the 
much-abused  Carlisle  Bridge  when  extended 
to  the  fuU  width  of  Lower  Sackville-street, 
and  divested  of  the  unnecessary  mountain 
under  which  it  appears  to  be  sinking  into  the 
deep  waters.  Tlie  bridge  as  at  present  was 
completed  in  or  about  the  year  1798,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  James 
Gandon,  architect,  to  whose  skill  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  Four  Courts,  Custom  House, 
and  many  other  noble  evidences  of  his  genius. 
The  contract  for  the  work  was  taken  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Baker — a  name  justly  cele- 
brated in  connection  with  many  of  the  public 
monuments  of  the  time  ;  and  I  am  informed 
by  his  representative  and  grandson,  Mr.  Thos. 
(Jockburn,  that  in  laying  the  foundations  it 
was  found  necessary  to  use  caissons  or  capa- 
cious frames  of  timber,  on  which  the  masonry 
was  packed,  and  the  whole  mass  allowed  to 
sink  until  it  found  a  trustworthy  bottom,  and 
that  one  of  these  caissons  was  upset  by  the 
tide  while  floating,  and  caused  the  death  of 
one  or  two  of  the  workmen.  It  would  appear 
that  even  the  precaution  thus  taken  for 
securing  a  good  foundation  was  not  a  com- 
plete *uccess,  as  from  the  treacherous  nature 
of  the  substratum  we  find  thr.t  one  of  the 
piers  on  the  north  side  has  sunk  8  inches 
below  the  others  ;  but  as  this  settlement  pre- 
sents all  the  appearance  of  having  taken  place 
soon  after  the  completion  of  the  masonry, 
and  no  appearance  of  any  recent  sinking  being 
observable,  it  is  not  at  all  ])robablo  that  this 
defect  will  increase  for  the  next  century,  even 
were  a  much  greater  weight  distributed  over 
the  present  piers,  which  has  been  well  proved 
during  the  last  eighty  years. 

The  original  design  by  Gandon  shews  a 
very  clever  means  of  reducing  the  weight  on 
the  central  piers,  while  affording  ample  abut- 
ment to  the  haunches  of  the  arches,  by  the 
adoption  of  circular  tunnels  11  feet  diameter, 
which  penetrate  the  ridge  transversely,  the 
ends  being  concealed  by  the  ornamental 
masonry  of  the  river  fapades.  I  am  indebted 
to  a  brother  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Papworth, 
for  being  able  to  lay  before  you  the  original 
elevation  of  the  bridge,  as  designed  by  Gandon, 
in  which  the  tunnels  are  clearly  shown  over 
south  central  pier.  Several  of  the  designs 
by  Gandon  are  at  present  in  the  possession 
of  the  gentleman  who  kindly  lent  me  the 
elevation  relative  to  our  subject. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that,  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  the 
present  structure  as  it  now  stands  has  been 
regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  the  noble  site  it 
occupies,  involving  extreme  danger,  loss,  and 
inconvenience  to  the  city  at  large  ;  the  cause 
of  numerous  accidents  to  life  and  property, 
and  in  every  way  unsuited  for  the  increased 
wants  of  the  commerce  of  the  city.  Feeling 
assured  that  such  a  blot  upon  our  civic 
escutclieon  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
much  longer  unremedied,  it  occurred  to  me 


some  years  ago  that  if  I  devoted  time  and 
labour' to  show  in  what  manner  this  crying 
evil  could  be  speedily  remedied,  the  subject 
woiil  l  r^>ceive  the  support  of  every  man  who 
had  tlie  interest  of  his  native  city  at  heart  to 
tlie  exclusion  of  every  other  selfish  influence. 
The  encouragement  I  met  with  from  the  local 
press  cf  all  shades  of  politics,  tlic  leading 
members  of  the  Corporation,  the  most  emi- 
nent commercial  and  financial  firms,  and  from 
each  of  our  worthy  city  representatives,  in- 
duced me  to  proceed  in  bringing  the  scheme 
under  the  notice  of  the  public,  having  strong 
faith  in  the  old  adage  "  Vox  populi  vox  Dei." 
When  submitting  the  project  to  the  prince 
merchant,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the 
remark  made  by  him,  after  full  consideration 
of  the  subject,  was  siifficieutly  flattering — 
"I  could  not  withhold  my  support  to  t'll^ 
undertaking,"  adding  the  honourable  name 
of  'Sir  Arthur  Guinness  to  the  long  list  of 
eminent  supporters  who  hai  already  express  3d 
their  approval  and  co-operation.  We  have  of 
late  heard  and  read  much  of  what  niight_  or 
might  not  be  done  in  the  way  of  demolishing 
the  old  bridge  and  erecting  in  its  place  a 
new  one  regardless  of  time,  cost,  or  con- 
venience, to  this  overtaxed  city,  but  the  good 
time  coming  has  hitherto  proved  a  fond  de- 
lusion. Scarcely  had  expectation  reached  its 
culminating  point  upon  this  great  central 
deformity  in  our  capital  when  suddenly  the 
enemy  makes  a  diversion  in  favour  of  ex- 
pending £14,000  on  Essex  Bridge  ;  the  effect 
of  such  a  proposition  being  well  calculated  to 
defer  any  efforts  being  made  for  carrying  out 
the  former  project,  which  is  vastly  of  more 
importance  to  the  community.  Thus,  like  the 
dog  and  the  shadow,  forsaking  the  certainty 
for  the  chance  of  the  uncertainty.  It  is  not 
my  desire  to  disparage  any  attempts  to  treat 
Essex  Bridge  or  any  of  the  other  bridges  in 
a  similar  way  to  that  proposed  for  Carlisle 
Bridge,  but  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 
rapid  and  unexpected  anxiety  recently  evinced 
to  get  this  measure  passed,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other  more  urgent  demand,  has  been 
made  by  parties  less  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  ratepayers  than  for  the  advancement 
of  private  ends,  and  as  such  have  not  met 
with  public  approval. 

I  shall  now  explain  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  means  by  which  the  reduction  of  the  road- 
way over  Carlisle  Bridge  maybe  effected,  and 
the  extensions  completsd,  without  obstruction 
to  the  ordinary  traffic  in  any  way,  the  old 
bridge  being  allowed  to  remain  as  at  present 
until  each  side  extension  has  been  thrown 
open,  thus  saving  all  the  delay,  cost,  and 
impediment  of  a  temporary  bridge  during  the 
execution  of  the  works. 

The  present  bridge  is  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  traffic  during  the  entire  time  the 
extensions  are  in  progress,  which  it  is  intended 
shall  be  effected  as  follows :— Hollow  cylin- 
drical cast  iron  piers  to  be  sunk  in  sections 
parallel  to  each  of  the  present  piers,  allowing 
them  in  the  first  instance  to  find  as  deep  a  bed 
as  their  own  weight  can  effect,  the  joints  being 
then  made  water-tight.  Caps  with  self-closing 
air-tight  trap  doors  are  securely  screwed  down 
upon  the  tops  of  each  of  the  cylinders,  leaving 
the  entire  space  within  for  the  action  of  the 
excavators.  A  portable  engine  is  employed 
which  propels  air  into  the  cylinder,  forcing 
the  water  within  to  descend  until  the  workmen 
are  enabled  to  reach  the  bed  of  the  river,  on 
which  they  commence  to  excavate,  hoisting 
up  their  excavations  by  chain  buckets  pass- 
ing through  the  above  mentioned  self-closing 
traps,  which  prevent  the  escape  of  air  while 
allowing  each  bucket  to  pass  through  and  be 
emptied  in  rotation.  The  men  thus  working 
in  the  bottom  are  well  supplied  with  air  under 
pressure,  without  the  expense  or  risk  of 
coffer-dams  or  pumping.  As  the  excavation 
proceeds  the  cylinders  gradually  subside  and 
reach  a  secure  foundation.  When  this  has 
been  obtained,  cement  concrete  is  filled  in 
from  above,  forming  a  solid  pier  encased  in 
cast  iron,  the  diameter  of  each  being  less 
than  the  width  of  the  old  piers  ;  they  do  not 
in  any  degree  diminish  the  water-way.  The 
bearing  girders  wiU  rest  upon  these  cylinders. 
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extending  from  them  to  the  haunches  of  the 
arches  of  the  present  bridge,  and  form  the 
supports  from  which  the  arched  ribs  spring, 
diminishing  in  depth  asthoy  reach  the  cro-svn 
of  the  old  arches,  leaving  the  under  side  of 
eacli  level  throughout.  On  these  arched  ribs 
the  roadway  girders  are  laid,  having  buckle 
]ilates  of  iron  on  top  forming  a  footway  for 
the  metalling  or  paving  of  roadway.  No  por- 
tion of  the  old  stone  arches  will  need  to  be 
disturbed  except  the  immediate  crown  of  the 
central  arch,  for  each  arch  course  of  which  a 
cast-iron  rib  will  be  substituted  of  much  less 
depth  than  the  stone  courses,  in  order  that 
the  gas  and  water  mains  may  be  laid  in  the 
depth  of  the  rib  itself,  thus  allowing  the 
highest  part  of  the  crown  to  be  reduced  to  a 
l»erfect  level  with  the  approaches  at  either 
side.  By  this  mode  of  construction  the  pre- 
sent bridge  will  be  relieved  of  a  large  amount 
of  useles  weight  in  the  reduction  of  roadway, 
and  the  retaining  quay  walls,  which  are  now 
unsafe,  will  be  preserved  by  the  abutment 
ribs  of  the  proposed  extensions. 

When  the  sides  have  been  opened  for 
traffic,  the  reduction  of  the  central  crown 
may  be  commenced.  The  arch  in  the  centre 
of  the  river  being  the  only  one  which  will 
require  to  have  the  upper  part  of  crown  dis- 
turbed, the  side  arches  being  allowed  to 
remain  as  at  present.  A  scalfold  being 
erected  under  this  central  arch,  constructed 
movable  so  as  that  it  may  be  pushed  foi-ward 
transversely  as  each  portion  of  arch  has  been 
altered,  while  the  arch  stones  or  voussoirs, 
as  they  are  called,  are  supported  from  the 
temporary  centre  until,  as  they  are  removed 
by  a  crane  travelling  on  a  platform  on  top  of 
old  bridge,  space  is  left  for  the  insertion  of  a 
cast  metal  beam  dropped  into  its  place  from 
above,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  a  substitute 
for  the  arch  stones  and  having  less  depth 
than  the  former,  and  placed  at  such  distance 
apart  as  may  be  found  desirable  to  admit  of 
gas  and  water  pipes  being  laid  between  the 
lieams  in  their  depth.  Special  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  double  mains  for  the 
Vartry  water  supply,  which  are  ]n'otected  from 
above  by  arched  metal  plates  laid  transversely 
to  the  length.  It  Avill  be  at  once  appai-ent 
that  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  construction 
will  be  to  afford  a  jjermanent  sujjport  to 
either  side  of  the  quay  walls  adjoining  the 
old  bridge,  which  now  appear  even  to  the 
most  unpractised  eve  to  be  in  a  state  likely 
to  cause  considerable  expenditure  for  recon- 
struction, if  adequate  measures  be  not 
speedily  taken  for  their  ultimate  safety. 

Although  it  is  the  province  of  the  show- 
man to  dilate  upon  the  marvels  of  the 
subjects  which  form  the  stock  of  his  exhibi- 
tion, I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  forcibly 
dii-ecting  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
audience  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
lieing  present  this  evening  to  the  effect  which 
may  be  produced  on  the  grandest  site  of  the 
second  capital  of  the  United  Kingdon,  if  we 
can  but  realize  a  bridge  153  feet  wide, 
perfectly  fiat,  economical,  symmetrical,  endu- 
ring, and  architectural,  superior  to  most  of 
the  modern  flat  bridges  in  Europe,  inferior 
to  none  ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  I  solicit 
the  support  of  all  disinterested  citizens 
who  have  no  other  cause  than  that  of  the 
public  welfare  at  heart.  In  introducing  my 
model  and  jilan  for  rendering  this  present 
inconvenient  and  unsightly  structure  a  com- 
modious, substantial,  and  atti-active  public 
improvement,  I  have  laboured  during  the  last 
five  years  to  bring  every  important  feature 
of  tlie  project  fully  before  the  public,  in  order 
that  it  might  recommend  itself,  standing  on 
its  own  merits  solely.  The  speed  and  facility 
with  which  the  works  can  be  effected,  the 
total  saving  of  any  temporary  building 
during  it  progress,  the  fact  of  saving  the 
outlay  on  restoration  to  the  quay  walls  on 
either  side  of  the  river  adjoining  the  bi-idge, 
and  its  extreme  economy  as  compared  with  a 
new  bridge  of  similar  extent.  The  old 
liridge  has  been  reported  upon  as  sound  and 
substantial  by  two  engineers  of  high  eminence 
in  this  city,  to  whose  testimony  I  am  enabled 
to  add  the  valuable  opinion  of  Colonel  Lake, 
who  volunteered  in  the  kindest  manner  to 


accompany  me  in  a  personal  survey,  even  at 
great  inconvenience  and  risk,  on  the  river  at 
low  water,  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the 
arches,  piers,  and  abutments,  and  whose 
report  has  been  already  placed  before  the 
public  through  the  press.  With  regard  to  the 
general  effect  when  complete,  I  must  leave 
more  disinterested  critics  to  pronounce,  while 
I  am  desirous  of  inviting  the  fullest  investi- 
gation into  the  entire  project,  having  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  scheme  from  eminent  scientific 
and  practical  men  up  to  the  present  time. 
And — unless  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
that  there  exists  sound  reasons  for  demolish- 
ing the  old  bridge  and  erecting  in  its  place  a 
new  one  regardless  alike  of  time  and  cost — I 
am  of  opinion  that,  by  the  help  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  day,  favored  by  the  experience 
of  public  opinion,  the  ratepayers  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  great  central 
feature  of  attraction  carried  into  execution 
without  delay  at  an  outlay  not  exceeding  at 
most  £29,000,  which  amount  if  even  charge- 
able upon  the  city  valuation  at  4i  per  cent, 
would  not  exceed  three  farthings  in  the 
pound. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Academy  was 
held  on  the  2ord  ult.. 

Professor  Hennessy  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Robert  S.  Ball  read  a  very  inte- 
resting report  (illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
scientific  apparatus)  upon  the  resistance  of 
the  air  to  the  motion  of  atmospheric  vortex 
rings.  Measuring  the  time  occupied  in  the 
passing  of  the  vortex  ring  to  certain  distances 
by  the  assistance  of  Wheatstone's  chronoscope. 
Professor  Ball  stated  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  experiments  to  be  the  discovery  that 
the  resistance  of  the  air  which  finally  "stops 
and  disperses  the  ring  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  first  power  of  the  velocity. 

The  Secretary,  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.-D.  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Macalister,  read  an 
abstract  from  a  paper  by  that  gentleman, 
entitled  "  Additional  Observations  on  Muscu- 
lar Anomalies  in  Human  Anatomy,  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  principal  muscular  varia- 
tions." It  was  stated  in  the  paper  that  there 
are  upwards  of  2,000  deviations  from  the 
normal  arrangement  of  the  muscles  in  the 
human  body,  over  1,500  of  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Macalister  himself. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  R. 
R.  Brash,  on  "  An  Ogham  Stone  at  Kilbonane, 
county  Kerry."  The  stone  on  which  the 
Ogham  characters  were  found  lies  in  the 
churchyard  of  Iiilbonane,  between  Killarney 
and  Killorgan.  It  is  left  in  a  state  of  utter 
neglect,  and  has  already  received  a  crack  in 
one  place.  It  contained  four  inscriptions, 
the  first  of  which  Mr.  Brash  read  as  gann 
MAQUi  ADDiLONA,  which  he  interpreted  as 
being  the  names  of  three  persons.  The 
second  inscription  was  nir  ma  agniessicon  i 
DDALA.  The  third  was  lani  ta  i  dag  n  i  ; 
and  the  foui-th  ngoni.  He  considered  these 
inscriptions  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
class  hitherto  made.  He  was  unable  to  offer 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  or  object  of  the 
inscriptions,  but  he  commended  them  to  the 
careful  examination  of  Celtic  scholars.  He 
concluded  by  expressing  his  delief  that  a  true 
deciphering  of  Ogham  inscriptions  would  yet 
lead  to  the  acquisition  of  valuable  informa- 
tion relating  to  past  ages,  and  recommended 
the  Academy  to  take  some  means  for  the 
preservation  of  this  monument  from  further 
exposure  to  injury. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  G.  More,  descriptive  of  a  bronze 
instrument  found  near  Tara,  which  was  ex- 
hibited, and  which  exactly  resembled  in  every 
respect,  except  that  of  its  material,  the  spike 
of  a  boy's  peg-top.  Nothing  like  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  ancient  bronze 
instruments  in  the  Academy;  but,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  bronze,  and  from  the  marks 
of  antiquity  upon  it,  the  writer  concluded 
that  it  must  have  belonged  to  a  very  early 
age,  I 


Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  moving  that  the  paper 
be  referred  to  the  council  for  publication, 
observed  that  the  common  motion  was 
erroneous  that  the  bronze  was  a  determinable 
period.  Bronze  is  used  at  the  present  day. 
The  stone  period  lasted  in  Europe  until  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  There  was  no 
reason  why  bronze  should  be  earlier  than 
iron,  and  there  were  many  why  iron  should 
be  earlier  than  bronze.  If  the  instrument 
now  exhibited  were  of  iron,  he  would  at  once 
say  it  was  the  head  of  a  cross-bow  bolt  or 
javelin. 

The  Secretary  agreed  with  Dr.  O'Donovan 
as  to  the  bronze  age.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  in  Courland,  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  were 
used  together.  At  the  battle  of  Hastings  a 
portion  of  the  Saxon  soldiers  were  armed  with 
stone.  The  Germans  used  stone  hammers  in 
the  10th  centuiy,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
had  blades  of  the  best  Milan  steel  and  bronze 
helmets.  From  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  of 
Irish  history — the  "  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  " — 
referring  to  tlie  fight  between  Cnchullin  and 
Ferdia,  in  which  the  darts  which  they  cast  at 
each  other  befoi-e  resorting  to  the  spear  were 
described  as  flying  through  the  air  so  thickly 
as  to  appear  like  bees  on  the  wing,  he  inferred 
that  the  instrument  now  exhibited  was  pro- 
bably the  head  of  a  battle-dart. 
(     The  next  meeting  will  be  on  the  13th  inst. 


OGHAM  INSCRIPTIONS. 

The  study  of  that  interesting  class  of  lapi- 
dary inscriptions  known  as  Of/ham  T)iitrrip- 
iions,  which  are  found  in  many  localities  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  has  latterly  received  a 
great  impetus  through  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Record  of  Ireland,  now  one  of  the  Vice- 
P  esidents  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Hitherto  the  great  obstacle  to  the  jiromotion 
of  the  study  of  Oiiha/n  Inscriptions  has  been 
the  want  of  anything  like  a  collection  of 
reliable  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  The  field 
of  enquiry  was  invaded  by  some  enthusiasts 
who  contended  themselves  with  obviously 
erroneous  drawings  of  the  inscrijitions,  and 
sacrified  the  interest  of  exact  truth  and 
science  to  the  indulgence  of  whimsical  theories 
about  pig- worship,  cow-worship,  and  Priapian 
notions.  Dr.  Ferguson  has  already  secured 
most  accurate  paper  moulds  of  about  forty  of 
these  inscribed  stones,  from  which  metal 
casts  can  be  taken.  The  moulds  are  at  pre- 
sent arranged  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
where  Dr.  Ferguson  also  intends  to  deposit 
a  series  of  casts,  which  will,  in  fact,  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  an  Ogham  Museum,  and 
place  the  study  of  this  heretofore  obscure 
class  of  inscriptions  for  the  first  time  on  a 
sound  basis. — Acadcmij. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART,  ROYAL  DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. 

The  prizes  awarded  to  the  pupils  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  were  distributed  last  evening 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  Theatre  of  the 
Society,  Kildare-street.  It  is  gi-atifying  to 
find  that  the  jjupils  in  the  school  are  making 
considerable  jjrogress  in  the  various  branches 
of  study  pursued  therein.  It  is  a  subject  of 
legitimate  pride  that  they  have  not  only  held 
their  ground  creditably  in  competition  with 
those  of  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
but  have  actually  carried  off  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  prizes  for  the  works  which  they  con- 
tributed. The  Lord  Lieutenant  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  pupils,  and  gave 
an  earnest  proof  of  his  jiractical  interest  in 
the  School  by  his  suggestions  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Museum  of  Ornamental 
Art.  "  We  well  know,"  said  he,  "  the  value 
of  such  a  museum,  for  without  it  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  instruct  pupils,  or  to  stimulate 
a  love  of  art  among  the  people.  While  I 
acknowledge  that  we  do  want  a  museum  of 
that  sort  in  Dublin,  I  must  not  jjass  over 
some  gains  that  have  been  made  during  the 
last  two  years  in  regard  to  art  in  Dublin.  I 
believe  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  have 
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made  considerable  improvements  to  enable 
the  public  to  see  the  magnificent  collection 
that  they  have  of  the  ancient  works  of  Irish 
art—works  of  art  that  I  believe  are  quite 
unrivalled  in  any  part  of  England  or  Scotland. 
At  the  national  "Gallery  some  very  important 
works  of  ancient  masters  have  been  added. 
A  collection  of  works  of  the  ancient  masters 
has  been  got  together  which  alone,  I  think, 
ought  to  have  an  important  influence  on  art 
in  this  country.  I  must  also  allude  to  an 
attempt  which  has  been  recently  made,  which 
unfortunately  has  not  been  successful,  but 
for  which  I  hope  success  on  future  occasions 
—the  attempt  to  get  together  a  collection  of 
potraits  connected  with  Irish  history." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report 
of  Committee  read  by  Col.  Adamson  :— 

"  The  steady  progression  that  has  charactised  the 
operation  of  our  Art  School  ranks  it  araonR  the  best 
in  the  United  Kingdom.     The  general  excellence 
apparent  in  works  of  all  stages,  evidences  jmlicious 
and  skilful  instruction  of  the  highest  order,  having 
for  its  aim  the  complete  realisation  of  natural  forms 
and  effects,    'i'he  total  number  of  students  who"  have 
attended  during  the  year,  ending  July  31st,  lias  been 
594,  showing  an  increase  of  59  over  the  past  year. 
The  total  number  attending  for  the  year  ending  .31st 
December  numbers  616,  showing  an  increase  of  78. 
Of  the  594  students  atteniling  duiing  the  year,  ending 
the  31st  July,  286  were  males,  and  308  females.  The 
attendance  of  artisans  has  been  496,  of  which  272 
were  males  and  224  females.    The  receipt  in  fees 
amounted  to  £524  4s.  7d     Tlie  greatest  attendance 
of  students  took  place  in  February,  and  was  smallest 
in  April.    The  average  daily  attendance  amounted  to 
120.    The  annual  local  examinations  of  the  second 
grade  took  place  on  the  evenings  of  the  10th  and 
11th  of  March,  when  177  students  presented  them- 
selves, out  of  which  number,  99  students,  consisting 
of  53  males  and  46  females,  succeeded  in  passing  ex- 
aminations in  159  papers;  having  for  subject — free- 
hand   drawing,    model  drawing,   perspective,  and 
practical  geometry.    On  the  9tli  day  of  April  the 
works  in  the  various  stages  of  art  instruction  were 
forwarded  to  London,  such  works  being  divided  into 
two  sections    the  elementary  and  advanced.  Tliose 
forwarded  by  the  Dublin  schaols  consisted  of  49  works 
by  31  students  in  the  elementary  section,  and  130 
works  by  36  students  in  the  advanced  section.  In 
addition' to  wliich  246  ordinary  class  drawings,  con- 
sisting of  outline   of  figure,    ornament,  models, 
geomeiry,  perspective, projection,  &c.,  were  forwarded, 
making  a   total   of  392  works  executed  by  200 
students.        To  the  drawings   of  the  elementary 
section,  competing  for  "  thirdgrade  prizes,"  31  awards 
were  made  to  29  students,  being  an  increase  of  9 
over  the  number  awarded  last  year  in  t.ie  correspond- 
ing competition.     To  the  advanced  works  alone, 
eligible  to  enter  into  the  National  Cnni|ieiitioii,  16 
awards  to  13  students  were  made,  lieing  a  greater 
number  than  have,  upon  any  previous  occasion,  been 
gainedby  thisschool,  notwithstanding  iisvery  marked 
success  in  former  years. 

"At  the  recent  exhibition  of  students'  works  in  the 
School  of  Art,  open  from  the  2fith  of  December, 
1870,  to  the  6th  of  Janunry,  1871,  the  number  of 
visitors  5,932.    At  the  converoaziinie  of  the  Koyal 
Dublin  Society,  on  the  evening  of  tlie  1st  of  M.irch 
last,  the  works  execut'd  by  our  students  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modelling  were  arranged  in  the  library, 
and  constituted  a  most  interesting  feature  on  that 
occasion.    In  alluding  to  the  great  difference  existing 
between  this  metropolitan  school  and  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  latter,  owing  to  a  special  arrangement, 
possesses  ample  funds,  whilst  this  important  school,  the 
leading  art  institution  of  Ireland,  is  dependent  upon 
varying  results,  together  with  such  aid  as  the  Koyal 
Dublin  Society  is  enabled  to  extend  to  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing our  regret  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  parliamen- 
tary grant,  we  are  unable  to  extend  our  operations. 
In  again,  this  year,  referring  to  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  of  this  society,  we  are,  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  and  risks  at  present  attendant  upon 
obtaining  those  examples  of  Art  necessary,  led  to  an 
inci eased  conviction  of  its  urgent  necessity.    By  the 
addition  of  such  a  museum  to  our  school,  having  for 
its  oliject  the  promotion  of  Art  in  all  its  various 
branches  in  this  country,  and  capable  of  aiding  in  a 
just  cimiprehension  of  its  contents.  Art  would  bo  more 
lully  brought  to  bear  upon  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  every-day  life,  and  would  tend  to  awaken 
more  generally  a  taste  f"r  refined  treatment  in  every 
kind  of  industry  to  which  Art  is  applicable." 


i68,347,  and  the  lowest  £3G,755 !  Both 
parties  (Messrs.  Gammon  and  Son,  and  Dove, 
Brothers)  being  "known  and  established,"  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  lowest  will  be  ac- 
cepted. A  siiviiiij  of  nearly  i;a2,000  will  be 
effected  by  tahiiuj  in  the  ''■Doves"  ! ! 


INCREASE  OP  GIN  PALACES— A 
RECENT  CONSTRUCTION. 
[communicated.] 
Whatever  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
teetotalism  and  abstinence  by  the  advocates 
of  pure  cold  water  potations  (and  with  their 
convictions  it  is  not  our  place  to  intermeddle), 
certain  it  is  that  our  modern  metropolitan 
architecture  has  largely  benefited  by  the  im- 
mense increase,  during  the  last  decade  or  so, 
of  handsomely  appointed  and  ornate  struc- 
tures in  which  "  King  Alcohol  "  holds  sway. 
And  to  those  who  remember  what  Dublin  was 
in  the  olden  time,  when  the  "  native  "  manu- 
facture was  not  one-half  its  present  cost — 
and  consequently  more  attainable, — vended 
\-n  ill-f.a<3li5nnofl  "  cVi 0I10PT1  a  "  wit.Vi  fnrhiddincr 


STRANGE  FACT  ! 
For  putting  in  the  foundations  for  the  new 
Law  Courts,  London,  the  highest  tender  is 


in  ill-fashioned  "shebeens  "  with  forbiddin 
exteriors  compared  with  what  it  is  at  present, 
the  contrast  cannot  fail  to  be  striking.  There- 
fore, eschewing  the  philosophy  of  the  trade 
question,  and  regarding  the  progress  from  an 
exclusively  artistic  point  of  view,  we  experience 
much  pleasure  in  recording  every  acquisition 
to  the  architectural  appearance  of  our  streets 
and  thoroughfares,  not  the  least  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  "  recent  construction  "  on  the 
North  Strand-road,  leading  to  Clontarf ,  where 
the  demands  of  a  rapidly-improving  neigh- 
bourhood have  stimulated  the  enterprise  of  a 
well-to-do  and  old-established  resident  to  the 
investment  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  honest 
industry  in  the  erection  of  a  more  suitable 
and  ornamental  concern  than  that  previously 
occupied  for  his  business.    With  these  pre- 
liminaries we  may  introduce  directly  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  the  "  gin  palace  "  just 
completed  for  Mr  John  Sane,  merchant,  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  North  Strand  Church, 
and  at  the  junction  of  Annesley-place  with 
the  main  road  to  Clontarf,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Lanauze  and  Stirling,  architects  ; 
Mr.  John  Casey,  of  Great  Britain-street,  being 
the  builder.  The  site — within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Mr.  Sane's  former  establishment,  which, 
we  understand,  is  to  be  retained  for  another 
department  of  his  trade — has  been  happily 
selected,  and  a  licence  was  granted  therefor 
in  an  exceptionally  complimentary  manner  by 
the  Recorder  (who  is  well  known  to  be  averse 
to  new  licences)  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  neighbouring  residents.     Frontages  of 
about  CO  ft.  total  by  a  height  of  some  -40  ft. 
are  presented  by  the  structure  in  question, 
which  on  the  ground  lloor  displays  externally 
two  public  and  one  private  entrance  doorways ; 
spacious  and  handsomely  ornamented  plate- 
glass  windows,  with  intervening  panelled  and 
marble  paitited  brick  and  cement  piers  and 
entablature,  and  a  superstructure  of  red  brick 
showing  cement  architraves,  window-dress- 
ings, belting-courses,  and  an  effective  crown- 
ing cornice  and  parapet  with  a  bevelled-off 
aiagle,  surmounted  by  an  elevated  feature 
with  a  panelled  inscription  of  the  date  1871 
and  monogram  '  J.  S.'    The  internal  arrange- 
ments comprise  a  very  handsomely-fitted  bar 
with  marble-topped  counter,  silvered  glass 
wall  decorations,  plate-glass  slielvings,  en- 
tablatured  and  architraved  doorways  leading 
to  hall  and  upper  portion  of  the  premises  ; 
mediiEvally-designed  gaseliers  and  window 
standards,  &c.,  together  with  a  bagatelle-room 
adjoining  the  bar.    On  the  first  floor  is  a  spa- 
cious billiard-room,  with  the  usual  adjuncts, 
besides  other  apartments  throughout  for  the 
proprietor  and  his  assistants.  Altogether 
the  work  is  a  creditable  one  alike  to  the 
architects,   who  displayed   both  taste  and 
skill  in  producing  effect  and  making  the  most 
of  a  rather  awkwardly-shaped  site ;  and  to 
the  builder  for  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
tract has  been  fulfilled.     The  plate-glass, 
decorative  and  otherwise,  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  of  Middle  Abbey-street ; 
the  gaseliers,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Mooney,  of  Lower 
Ormond-quay ;  the  marble  counter  by  Mr. 
William  Butler,  of  Lower  Gloacester-street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EcoNOMV  OF  Kum.  — The  necessity  for  economis- 
ing fuel  appears  to  be  forcing  it-self  upon  the  attention 
of  our  engineers.  The  results  alreadv  obtained  are 
remarkable.  Mr.  Siemens  propo.sed,  a  few  years  sinee, 
to  convert  all  the  coal  into  gas  and  vapour — to  ccjm- 
bine  this  mixture  with  equivalents  of  atmospheric  air 
in  the  combustion  chamber.  The  heat  obtained  by 
this  was  enormous,  and  as  the  arrangement  includeil 
a  regenerative  system,  but  little  of  this  heat  was 
wasted.  A  large  number  of  those  gas-furnaces  are 
now  in  active  operation  in  this  country  for  melting 
steel,  puddling  iron,  for  glass-making,  &c.,  and  the 
saving  of  fuel  is  variously  stated  to  le  from  20  to 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Millions  of  tonsof  small  coal  aie 
wasted  annually  in  and  at  our  collieries.  For  some 
time  Mr.  Crampton  has  had  a  furnace  in  action  at 
Woolwich,  and  aimther  at  the  Bowling  Ir-onworks.  in 
Yorkshire,  in  which  powdered  coal  only  is  ns -d.  This 
powdered  coal  is  blown  into  the  furnace,  wiih  exactly 
the  Iquantity  of  air  which  is  requierd  to  effect  tlie 
combustion  "of  the  coal.  The  effect  is  surprising— a 
mass  of  flame  ol  the  highest  temperature  fills  the  fur- 
nace, and  does  its  work,  and  no  smoke  whatever  is 
seen  to  issue  from  the  chimney.  Thus  the  utilization 
of  all  the  small  coal  is  promised,  great  economy  is 
expected,  and  the  absence  of  smoke  is  secured. — 
Aihenceum. 

ThB   OviiK  DaP.WKN  iNOUSTlilAf.   Co  OPKKATIVK 

SociKTY,  LmiTKD.— On  the  17th  inst.,  the  fourth 
quarterly  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above 
society  was  held  in  the  Co-operative  Hall.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members;   Mr.  Daniel 
Whewell,  president  of  the  society,  in  the  chair  Alter 
a  few  opening  remarks  on  the  object  for  which  they 
were  assembled  together,  he  called  upon  the  secretarv 
to  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  ihe  committee 
are  especially  gratified  to  note  the  large  increase  in 
members,  capital,    and  trade — three  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  successes  of  a  society.    The  pi'esent 
number  of  members  amounts  to  1,909,  or  an  increase 
of  97  when  compared  with  the  previous  quarter  'i'lie 
Share  capital  (including  interest  due)  amounts  to 
i;25,405  lis.  3d.,  being  X2,621  12s.  Gd.  in  excess 
of  the  quarter  previous.    Tlie  total  sales  for  the 
quarter  of  13  weeks  amount  to  £16,682   17s.  4d  ; 
beingan  increase  of  iioless  a  sum  than  £1 ,1 15  12s.  2Jd. 
when  compai-ed  with  tlie  previous  quarter  of  14  weeks, 
or  an  increase  of  £  J,487  4s.  l|d.  on  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.    Tlie  net  pro- 
fit for  the  quarter,  after  allowing  £295  19s.  1  Jd  for 
juterest,  £108  lis.  9d.  lor  depreciation  ol'  buildings, 
fixtures,  &c.,  and  paying  all  other  current  expanses, 
amounts  to  £1,446  5s.  lid.,  £20  7s.  lid.  of  which 
has  been  paid  to  non-members.    The  balance  we 
purpose  di-posing  of  in  the  folldwing  manner,  viz., 
to  pay  a  dividend  of  Is.  8d.  per  pound  on  -members' 
purcliases,  Is.  6d.  per  pound  to  those  non  inember* 
who  retained  their  cheques  until  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
to  add  £66  9s.  lid.  to  the  guarantee  fund,  £23  8s.  5d. 
to  the  reserve  fund,  to  allow  £36  13s.  6d.  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  tu  carry  the  balance  undivided 
(£33  14s.  Id.)  to  next  quarter.    After  a  few  questions 
had  been  asked  and  answered,  the  report  as  read  was 
then  adopted.    The  followingofficers  were  then  elected, 
vice  those  who  retire  by  rotation : — President,  Mr. 
Richard     Holgate;    treasurer,   Mr.     Win.  Tavlor 
(re-elected);    directors,  Messrs.  Thomas  Shonock, 
Wm.  Lightbown,  and  Benjamin  Fish  (re-elected); 
auditors,  Messrs.  John  S.  Webb  and  James  Aspden. 
A  grant  of  £5  was  then  voted  to  John  Calvert,  who 
sustained  injuries  during  the  erection  of  Bolton-road 
new  branch  stores.    A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  and  the  retiring  officers  terminated  the 
proceedings. 

A  Good  Watch  at  a  MonEUATE  Pricu.— "The  stranijer 
in  walking  through  the  City  of  London  must  be  astonislied  to 
see  so  many  establishments  wliose  windows  are  filled  witli 
watches  and  jewellery  of  tlie  most  costly  description.  Anions 
these  tliere  is  one  of  preat  celebrity  for  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  its  productions — we  mean  the  e.stablishment  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Bensos,  watch  m;inulacturer,  of  Ludgate-liill  and  Old 
Bond-sti'ect.  As  a  good  watch  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  man  of  business,  we  have  great  pleasure 
ill  pointing  out  a  w»tcli  manuf.ictory  where  our  rrieiids  can 
purchase  the  article  witliout  paying  an  exorbitant  price."— 
Dail;/  Telegraph.  For  prices  of  watches,  clocks,  jewellery, 
chains,  &e.,  seethe  illustrated  pamphlots  which  are  seat  post- 
paid lor  2  stamps. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinotlij  understood  that  although 
tee  ijiue  place  to  letters  of  uorrespondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Irish  Builder  i* 
Eight  Shillings,  jier  annum,  payable  in 
advance. 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  bt  known  on 
application. 

Fost  Offii-e  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Rqe,  42,  Mabbol- 
street,  DubUn. 
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CAST-IRON 

DOOR  AND  WINDOW  HEADS. 


The  attention  of  ARCHITECTS  and  all  connected  with  the  Building  Trades  is  called  to 

these  elegant  appliances,  which  will 

SUPERSEDE    THE    USE    OF  STONE 

IN  MANY  PARTS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 


A  Variety  of  PATTERNS  has  been  prepared,  and 

A  Stock  of  Castings  is  kept  at  the  Works. 

THEY  MAY  ALSO  BE  HAD  OF  ANY  RESPECTABLE  IRONMONGER. 


No.  2.    DOOR  HEADS  FOR  OPENINGS. 
34  in.  and  36  in. 


No.  3.    WINDOW  HEADS  FOR  BRICKWORK  OPENINGS. 
38  in.,  39  in.,  40  in.,  and  41  in. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  Application  to  the  MANUFACTURERS, 

NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  &  CO., 

THORNCLIFFE      IRON  WORKS, 

NEAR  SHEFFIELD. 
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Thoughts  upon  Passing  Events. 

,®ERILY  this  is  an  age 
for  quizzing ;  and  if  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin 
and  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board  are  not  now 
either  continuing  a 
or  endeavouring 
to  test  the  patience 
I  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  we  are  no 
prophets.  We  re- 
member in  the 
days  of  George  the  Fourth  a  bridge  being 
built  over  the  Liffey,  and  a  doggerel  being 
written  alluding  thereto,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  lines : — 

"  A  bridge  !  a  bridge !  the  very  thing — 
An  arcli  design  to  quiz  the  poor  old  king." 

The  bridge  was  built  and  the  king  quizzed, 
and — however  George  the  Fourth  may  have 
been  flattered  in  being  the  cause  of  super- 
seding a  line  of  ferry-boats,  and  at  the  time 
supplying  a  pressing  want — we  feel  convinced 
our  mercantile  and  civic  population  would  be 
well  pleased  that  the  quiz  with  regard  to 
Carlisle  Bridge  would  be  realized  in  some 
such  arch  manner. 

Poor  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  foregoing 
lines,  was  connected  with  our  craft ;  he  lived 
in  Peter-street,  next  the  Molyneux  Asylum, 
and  practised  as  an  architect  and  measurer. 
He  had  much  literary  ability,  and,  imagining 
himself  slighted  in  some  way,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  ridiculing  every  architectural  work 
at  that  period  in  progress  in  Dublin.  He  was 
particularly  severe  upon  the  late  George 
Papworth  (who  designed  the  bridge),  than 
whom  a  more  kindly  and  more  estimable  dis- 
position never  lived.  Kelly  insinuated  in 
this  case  wrongfully  that  it  had  been  made  a 
job  of.  But  literary  ability  and  architectural 
pursuits  seldom  harmonize  well  together, 
and  he  was  not  as  successful  as  he  might 
have  been.  He  is  now  dead  many  years,  and 
we  wiU  tread  lightly  upon  his  ashes ;  had  he 
fallen  upon  our  time  he  would  have  had  ample 
scope  for  his  satirical  pen.    But  to  proceed. 

Everyone  remembers  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets  ushering  in  an  invitation,  par  excel- 
lence, to  the  votaries  of  the  twin  sister  of  the 
arts  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for 
designs  for  a  new  Carlisle  Bridge.  The 
shades  of  Gandon  and  of  Semple  looked 
down  approvingly,  and  beckoned  on  and  on 
many  an  aspirant  to  historical  and  architec- 
tural fame.  All  now  know  the  results.  Was 
this  for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  a  joke 
at  an  enormous  expent e  to  the  unfortunate 
competitors,  and  upon  the  citizens  generally  ? 
It  reaUy  looks  like  it,  when  we  see  now  that  a 
part  of  the  balustrading — thrown  down  by  a 
casualty  (which  we  are  surprised  had  not  long 
since  occurred) — is  in  process  of  restoration 
to  the  rickety  condition  of  the  remainder, 
and  even  a  hint  thrown  out  that  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  form  a  solid  parapet  to  re- 
move any  risk  of  danger. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by 
the  proceedings  at  the  late  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  when  the  Town 
Clerk  read  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 


Port  and  Docks  Board,  enclosing  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  engineer  to  that  body : — 

"  Dublin,  January  26,  1871. 
"  Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  Board's  instruc- 
tions, I  beg  to  report  as  follows  on  the  condition  of 
Carlisle  Bridge: — I  find  no  alteration  in  the  arches, 
piers,  or  abutments  since  I  examined  the  structure  in 
conjunction  with  the  City  Engineer  last  July,  at  which 
time  I  reported  that  they  were  in  good  order.  The 
knocking  down  of  a  portion  of  the  parapet  has  not 
atFected  the  stability  of  the  main  structure ;  and,  if 
the  collision  had  not  occurred,  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  parapet  would  not  have  stood  as 
well  as  it  has  doue  for  many  years.  The  uninjured 
part  is  secure  for  its  legitimate  purpose  of  a  fence, 
and  is  adequate  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  crowd  keep- 
ing to  the  footpaths,  but  I  do  not  consider  a  balustrade 
parapet  fitted  to  support  an  excited  crowd  of  people 
swarming  over  the  top,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  eminent 
architect  who  designed  the  bridge  contemplated  such 
an  abuse.  I  understand,  however,  that  this  occurred 
on  a  recent  occasion,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  model  the  design  so  as  to  form  a  solid  parapet  about 
4  feet  high,  and  thus  removB  any  risk  of  danger.  The 
expense  would  be  about  £360. — I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  B.  B.  STOUEy." 

That  the  throwing  down  of  a  portion  of  the 
parapet  has  not  afi"ected  the  stability  of  the 
main  structure,  does  not  require  much  engi- 
neering ingenuity  to  decide.  The  piers  and 
arches  of  Gandon's  bridge  are  now  fuUy  as 
secure  as  they  were  upon  the  day  the  centre- 
ings were  struck,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  settlement,  which  in  no  way  affects 
their  durability,  they  are  calculated  to  last 
for  ages.  But  we  must  take  exception  to 
the  statement  that  "  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  parapet  would  not  have 
stood  as  well  as  it  has  done  for  many  years." 
This,  of  course,  is  an  allusion  to  the  collision, 
meaning  thereby — but  for  the  accident  it 
would  have  lasted  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  most  unpractised  eye  cannot  fail  to 
remark  that  both  lines  of  parapet  and  balus- 
trading are  considerably  out  of  plumb  leaning 
towards  the  river ;  the  professional  eye  must 
pronounce  them  unsafe,  and,  in  their  present 
condition,  totally  unable  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  a  crowd,  much  less  to  bear  a  mob  clamber- 
ing upon  the  cornice  of  the  balustrade,  which 
occurs  upon  every  sight-seeing  occasion,  and 
which  we  never  witness  but  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  a  trifling  additional  weight 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  cornice  is  more 
than  likely  to  throw  the  entire  from  its  centre 
of  gravity  into  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and  how- 
ever patched  up  the  restoration  may  be  upon 
the  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  "  system 
of  economy,  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion  the 
existing  portions  of  the  parapets  are  danger- 
ous. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  for  the 
collision  of  Bennet's  ship  the  parapet  would 
have  stood  possibly  for  a  few  years,  or  at 
least  until  some  unequal  pressure  would  have 
produced  a  calamity  which  it  is  frightful  to 
contemplate,  and  which  might  be  appalling 
in  its  results ;  but  Bennet's  ship,  although  it 
happened  to  be  the  immediate,  was  not  the 
real,  cause  of  the  disaster.  The  present  in- 
secure state  of  the  parapets  arises  from  the 
total  inadequacy  of  the  bridge  for  the  in- 
creasing trafiic  of  the  city,  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Corporation  tried  to  remedy,  but  in 
attempting  which  they  were  the  primary 
cause  of  the  casualty  which  the  Bennet  col- 
lision produced ;  had  the  parapet  been  in  a 
safe  state  the  push  of  the  bowsprit  of  a  coast- 
ing schooner  could  scarcely  have  eventuated 
in  such  serious  consequences.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  in  order  to  lessen  the  steep 
gradient  of  the  road  and  footways,  the  Cor- 
poration, at  the  time  referred  to,  reduced 
some  12  to  14  inches  of  the  road  metalling 
from  the  crown  of  the  centre  arch  gradually 
sloping  to  meet  the  intersecting  streets. 


Passing  along  the  footways  this  reduction  is 
quite  apparent,  and  is  now  covered  by  an 
extra  plinth  in  Portland  cement.  It  must  bo 
apparent  to  all,  that  in  removing  so  much  of 
the  lateral  support  derived  from  the  footways, 
an  irremediable  evil  was  produced  in  the 
existing  parapets.  If  the  bridge  were  wide 
enough  for  traffic  the  cure  is  obvious,  either 
by  rebuilding  and  reducing  their  present 
height,  or  altogether  building  them  in  the 
new  at  a  lower  level ;  but  neither  of  these 
expedients  can  possibly  satisfy  the  public 
mind. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  this  subject 
before,  and  would  heartily  rejoice  in  herald- 
ing the  prospect  of  an  entirely  new  bridge, 
as  architectural  and  as  ornate  as  it  should  be, 
no  matter  whether  it  was  in  seriousness  or 
otherwise  the  Corporation  may  have  been 
acting  when  inviting  competition,,  in  charity 
we  wiU  presume  that  at  the  time  they  were 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  decision 
rested  not  with  them ;  but  we  scarcely  think 
the  present  condition  of  Dublin  is  equal  to 
such  a  task,  and  upon  this  ground  we  are 
opposed  to  it.  In  days  of  old,  when  a  national 
Parliament,  acquainted  with  national  wants, 
held  its  sittings  in  CoUege-green,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining 
a  grant  for  a  purpose  like  this.  We  have 
frequently  cited  numerous  examples  thereof, 
but  the  times  are  now  changed,  and  until  we 
have  a  restoration  of  native  rule  we  must 
dismiss  such  ideas,  and  content  ourselves 
with  less  magnificent  projects  than  our  pre- 
decessors indulged  in,  while  we  endeavour  to 
utilize  the  little  resources  we  have  left  as  far 
as  they  may  be  made  available. 

We  have  it  now  officially  announced  that 
the  decision  in  this  matter  rests  solely  with 
the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  and  however  cal- 
lously indiff'erent  this  body  may  be  to  the 
increase  of  taxation  upon  an  already  over- 
burthened  city,  or  whether  they  are  now 
reaUy  serious  in  announcing  they  have  in- 
structed their  engineer  to  prepare  plans  and 
estimates  for  a  new  bridge,  we  are  not  now 
going  to  enquire ;  but  of  this  much  we  are 
convinced,  aU  classes  would  be  far  better 
satisfied  by  a  sufficient  widening  of  the  pre- 
sent bridge,  and  more  particularly  as  the 
opinions  of  so  many  eminent  and  practical 
men  have  been  pronounced  upon  the  security 
of  the  main  structure. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Geoghegan,  at  a  late  evening 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ex- 
plaining his  project  for  lowering  and  widening 
the  present  bridge ;  and  although  it  may 
appear  invidious  in  us  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  plans  of  one  particular 
member  of  the  profession — as  aU  are  alike 
our  supporters, — we  express  our  opinions 
only  as  appears  to  us  most  conducive  to  the 
public  benefit  without  fear  or  aff'ection  for 
any,  we  therefore  cannot  but  recommend  that 
an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  realize  a 
plan  which,  while  it  is  truly  artistic,  is  so 
feasible  and  attended  with  comparatively  so 
small  a  cost. 

In  the  face  of  a  proposed  wanton  expendi- 
ture, whether  it  is  intended  or  not,  in  sober, 
solemn  earnestness  and  reality  we  advise  that 
a  public  meeting  be  convened,  headed  by  our 
leading  merchants  and  owners  of  property 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  convenience  of 
the  city,  which  would  easily  initiate  a  move- 
ment, and  produce  a  vigorous  eff"ort  upon  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers,  and  eventually  save 
them  (that  is  if  the  Port  and  Docks  Board 
are  serious)  an  amount  of  taxation  they  have 
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little  idea  of,  while  by  adopting  a  smaller 
expenditure  they  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to 
tolerate  the  inconveniencies  attached  to  the 
totally  inadequate  approach  to  one  of  the 
finest  thoroughfares  in  Europe. 


BELFAST  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 
OF  ART. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that,  although  this 
school  has  not  been  brought  before  the  public 
as  prominently  as  it  might  have  been,  it  has 
been  quietly  progressing,  and  is  now  fairly 
established  with  every  prospect  of  permanence 
and  success.  The  premises  taken  from  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution  in  College- 
square  have  been  completely  remodelled,  and 
are  now  admu-ably  fitted  for  a  first-class 
school,  with  ample  class-rooms,  well  lighted, 
efiectively  heated  and  ventilated,  and  provided 
with  all  essential  fittings,  furniture,  casts, 
examples,  library,  and  every  other  school 
requisite.  An  able  master  has  been  ap- 
pointed, whose  zeal  as  an  artist,  and  power 
as  a  teacher  leaves  nothing  to  be  desii-ed ; 
and  it  is  intended  further  to  secure  the 
services  of  assistant  masters  for  district 
branches  as  the  school  may  requu-e  them 
from  time  to  time. 

The  committee  of  management  (including 
the  fii-st  art  patrons  in  Beifast),  with  its  in- 
fluential chairman.  Dr.  Thomson,  and  efficient 
secretary,  Mr.  Shepherd,  manifest  an  increas- 
ing iuterest  in  the  school,  and  are  not  con- 
tent with  present  success,  but  aim  at  further 
progress,  and  hope  to  make  the  Belfast  School 
of  Art  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom,  and 
th«reby  recover  what  has  been  lost  by  the 
collapse  of  the  old  School  of  Design. 

The  labours  of  the  committee  have  been 
seconded  by  the  public,  who  have  responded 
liberally,  as  a  Belfast  public  always  do  to  ap- 
peals in  support  of  projects  of  general  utility 
or  social  improvement — one  subscriber  under- 
taking to  pay  the  rent  of  the  premises, 
amounting  to  £100  per  annum.  Above  all, 
the  persons  for  whose  advantage  the  school 
is  mainly  intended  have  shown  their  appre- 
ciation by  enrolling  themselves  as  students, 
and  akeady  nearly  all  the  classes  are  full. 
The  evening  classes  for  mechanics  is  crowded, 
as  may  be  expected  in  Belfast.  The  afternoon 
classes  for  school  children  are  well  attended, 
and  the  morning  classes  for  ladies  is  exten- 
sively patronised,  and  so  far  there  is  every- 
thing indicative  of  the  very  best  results.  We 
trust,  however,  the  committee  will  not  rest 
here.  With  the  efi'ective  aid  granted  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  with  the 
means  supplied  by  local  contributions,  with 
an  efficient  staff  of  ofiicers,  and  aU  the  appli- 
ances for  successful  teaching,  there  may  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
I'elax  their  efforts,  and  consequently  a  danger 
of  allowing  the  school  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  mechanics'  class,  or  an  ai^xUiary  to  the 
Academical  Institution,  and  then  its  value  for 
the  purposes  of  art  education  would  be  lost. 
This  should  not  be.  The  permanence  of  the 
school  and  the  extension  of  its  usefulness 
must  be  tha  aim  of  the  committee,  and  both 
can  only  be  maintained  by  an  efiicient,  earnest, 
and  continued  local  organisation,  directed  not 
only  to  the  encoiu-agement  of  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils  at  theii-  studies,  but  also  towards 
the  spread  of  ai'tistic  taste,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  proper  appreciation  of  artistic  works 
among  those  who  never  think  of  using  the 
pencil  or  the  chisel,  by  a  liberal  use  of  appro, 
priate  lectures,  exhibitions,  &c. ;  and  in  this 


way  the  committee  can  direct  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  art  and  artists,  and  enforce 
the  necessity  for  their  encouragement.  The 
realization  of  this  issue  will  very  much  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  committee  itself 
and  the  zeal  of  its  individual  members ;  and, 
above  aU,  its  chairman  should  not  only  have 
a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  art  for  its  own 
sake,  but  should  possess  considerable  admin- 
istrative ability,  and,  being  free  from  selfish 
ends,  be  capable  of  securing  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  Dr.  Thomson,  the 
present  chairman,  has  fulfilled  those  condi- 
tions, but  he  must  resign  on  leaving  the 
Queen's  College  for  Edinburgh,  and  the 
committee  must  elect  his  successor.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty,  however,  in  securing  the 
services  of  another  eificient  chairman,  when 
there  are  available  on  the  eommittee  at  pre- 
sent such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Lauyon  and 
others,  artists  themselves,  good  business  men, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  aU  local  require- 
ments, and  with  a  personal  experience  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  total  failure  of  the 
old  School  of  Design. 

We  earnestly  wish  the  school  every  success, 
and  shall  be  grievously  disappointed  if  Bel- 
fast does  not  turn  out,  as  it  has  done  before, 
men  who  wiU  not  only  do  credit  to  the 
"  Athens  of  the  North,"  but  give  fresh  evi- 
dence of  our  natural  talent. 


NEW  PREMISES  FOR 
THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  LAW 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

With  this  number  of  the  Irish  Builder  we 
give,  as  one  of  our  illustrations,  an  elevation 
of  the  premises  lately  erected  in  Lower 
Sackville-street  for  the  above  company.  The 
style  adopted  is  Italian,  and  the  material 
employed  Portland  stone.  Messrs.  Cockburn 
and  Son  were  the  contractors,  the  carving 
being  executed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Harrison.  Mr. 
WiUiam  Stirling,  architect. 


FACADE  AT  DELFT. 

Holland  does  not  contain  many  buildings 
like  this.  The  style  corresponds  with  the 
sixteenth  century  English.  The  building  is 
situated  on  the  quay  at  Delft,  and  is  one  of 
two  fagades,  which,  taken  together,  form  a 
rich  and  imposing  elevation. 


KITCHEN  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

The  recent  accidents  with  kitchen  boilers 
have  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  discus, 
sion  on  their  construction,  and  the  possibility 
of  making  them  tolerably  safe.  As  might  be 
expected,  very  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  enunciated,  for  while  one  writer  says 
that  any  kind  of  kitchen  boiler  can  be  made 
perfectly  secure  from  explosion,  at  an  expen- 
diture of  20s.  or  25s.,  others  have  pointed 
out  that  both  saiety-valves  and  fusible  plugs 
are  equally  useless. 

As  ordinarily  fitted,  these  boilers  consist 
of  a  strong  wrought-iron  shell,  capable  of 
bearing  a  very  high  pressure.  To  this  shell 
are  attached  two  pipes,  the  one  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  various  parts  of  the  house  at 
which  it  is  required,  the  other  to  keep  the 
boiler  constantly  supplied.  This  latter  is 
connected  with  a  cistern,  j)laced  at  a  height 
sufficient  to  force  the  water  to  the  level  de- 
sired, and  of  course  exercises  an  enormous 


pressure  on  the  boiler.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
both  these  pipes  become  blocked  steam  will 
be  generated,  and  unless  there  is  some  outlet 
provided,  an  explosion  must  ensue. 

To  avoid  an  accident  of  this  kind,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  fix  an  upcast  pipe  into  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  carrying  it  up  inside  the 
chimney  to  a  height  above  the  level  of  the 
cistern.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  security 
whatever  is  obtained  by  this;  for  if  the  pipe 
conveying  the  hot  water  over  the  house  is 
liable  to  become  frozen,  so  may  the  upcast 
pipe.  It  has  been  also  recommended  to  fit 
the  boiler  with  a  safety-valve  ;  but  to  this  a 
correspondent  who  claims  to  have  had  forty 
years'  practical  experience  replies :  "  the 
pipes  from  the  boiler  being  carried  into  the 
upper  rooms  of  a  house,  any  valve  fixed  on 
the  boiler  must  be  weighted  suflaciently  to 
resist  the  head  of  water  above  it  (frequently 
in  large  houses  as  much  as  401b.  on  the  square 
inch),  and  the  weight  on  the  valve  must  have 
some  appreciable  excess  of  resisting  power 
beyond  this,  otherwise  it  would  be  constantly 
opening  and  allowing  the  water  to  escape, 
and  thus  flood  the  kitchen.  If  the  valve  is 
heavy  enough  to  resist  the  weight  of  water 
above  it,  then,  unless  it  is  constantly  opened 
by  hand  every  few  days,  it  is  certain  to  stick 
fast,  by  reason  of  the  incrustation  which 
forms  round  it  from  the  boiling  water,  and  in 
that  state  no  ordinary  power  will  cause  it  to 
open,  and  the  valve,  of  course,  becomes 
utterly  useless.  Every  time,  therefore,  that 
you  try  the  lifting  power  of  the  valve  you 
partially  flood  your  kitchen,  or  if  you  leave 
it  alone,  it  becomes  set  fast  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  and  is  utterly  useless." 

The  employment  of  a  fusible  plug  screwed 
into  the  top  of  the  boiler  has  been  suggested; 
but  this  is  open  to  two  objections.  Fusible 
plugs  are  made  to  melt  at  various  tempera- 
tures from  212'^  upwards;  and  when  they 
melt,  the  kitchen  is,  of  course,  flooded  with 
water,  an  event  likely  to  occur  very  frequently, 
for  if  the  jjlug  is  to  act  as  a  real  safeguard, 
it  must  be  made  to  soften  at  a  temperature 
very  little  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
when  the  enormous  pressure  wUl  blow  it  out 

one  softening  at  a  more  elevated  degree  of 
heat  is  used,  however,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  it  would  melt  in  time  to  prevent  an 
explosion. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  only  preven- 
tive of  these  lamentable  and  regularly  recur- 
ring accidents  is  personal  vigilance  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  apparatus  be- 
fore lighting  the  fire,  particularly  in  the 
winter  time.  But  we  cannot  conceive  that 
the  disadvantages  of  the  safety-valve  are 
sufficiently  great  as  to  render  it  useless ;  for 
granting  that  it  is  liable  to  stick  fast,  and 
that,  as  boilers  are  constructed  at  present,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  examine  it  without 
the  water  being  forced  out,  it  would  surely 
be  better  to  have  an  occasional  flooding  of 
the  kitchen  than  to  run  the  risk  of  killing 
human  beings  by  a  terrific  explosion.  ° 

But  the  fact  is  it  is  quite  possible  to  so  ar- 
range the  apparatus  as  to  enable  the  valve  to 
be  examined  and  cleaned  every  morning.  By 
placing  a  tap  in  each  pipe  the  water  could  be 
shut  off,  when,  if  a  small  quantity  is  run  out 
of  the  boiler,  the  valve  could  easily  be  cleaned 
without  fear  of  an  overflow.  These  taps  are 
really  necessary,  independently  of  then-  use 
in  connection  with  the  safety-valve  ;  for  with- 
out them  more  damage  might  be  done  by  the 
bursting  of  a  pipe  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms 
than  would  be  caused  by  the  flooding  of  the 
kitchen,  as  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to 
stop  the  supply  of  water. 

But  whether  boilers  are  left  in  their  present 
dangerous  condition,  or  are  fitted  with  safety- 
valves  or  other  means  of  obtaining  security, 
they  must  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  persons 
who  understand  their  management  iiud  who 
do  not  shirk  their  duty. — English  JJccliaiiu: 
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REVELATIONS  OF  THE  TRUCK 
SYSTEM.* 

We  may  expect  shortly  some  more  disclosures 
concerning  the  working  of  this  system  in  the 
centres  and  outposts  of  our  several  indus- 
tries ;  but  before  we  are  favoured  with  a 
report  by  the  Commission  now  engaged  upon 
the  subject,  we  will  briefly  touch  upon  the 
evil  as  we  now  come  in  contact  with  it  in 
many  parts  of  the  empire.    We  have  wit- 
nessed the  serious  consequences  resulting 
from  its  working,  and  we  can,  in  anticipation 
of  other  evidence,  join  in  its  condemnation, 
while  we  can  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to 
work  the  truck  system  in  a  modified  form,  in 
a  humane  and  philanthropic  way,  and  make 
it  confer  advantages  upon  working  men  and 
women,   particularly  in    localities  distant 
from  towns.    We  must  assert  this  has  not 
been  done.    The  men  and  families  who  were 
perforce  compelled  to  deal  at  these  "  tommy- 
shops  "  were  obliged  to  pay  often,  in  fact 
always,  a  higher  price  for  the  necessaries 
they  wanted  than  these  coidd  be  procured  at 
in  free  shops  ;  and  generally  the  tommy-shop 
and  the  truck  store  vended  the  worst  descrip- 
tion of  goods.    We  have  known  instances, 
in  our  experience,  where  no  money  at  all  was 
paid  for  labour,  but  provisions,  groceries,  and 
articles  of  clothing  had  to  be  taken  in  lieu. 
The  workman,  of  course,  in  this  case,  was 
often  obliged  to  take  more  things  than  he 
actually  wanted.    To  get  rid  of  his  surplus 
articles  he  was  obliged  to  hawk  them  about, 
and  resell  them  at  a  loss,  or  make  an  ex- 
change in  the  primitive  fashion — barter  one 
article  for  another;  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  workers  under  the  truck  system 
were  always  in  a  miserable  condition.  They 
never  could  procure  what  they  required,  the 
food  was  bad,  and  the  articles  of  wear  were 
often  worthless.    Looking  back  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  we  can  see  the  truck  system  at 
full  work  in  various  ways  and  in  various 
places.     The  contractors  or  sub-contractors 
of  many  of  our  early  lines  of  railway  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  contrived  to  add  to  their 
gains  by  establishing   "tommy-shops"  in 
different  towns  on  the  lines  of  their  contract. 
We  have  visited  many  of  these  extemporised 
stores,  which,  although  they  were  not  licensed 
to  sell  malt  liquors,  yet  contrived  to  have  it 
for  those  who   could   hold   their  tongue. 
Tobacco,  the  other  great  necessity,  could  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  even  other  contraband 
things.     The  navvy  being  a  bird  of  passage, 
with  no  settled  home,  cared  little  so  long  as 
he  had  constant  work  and  a  little  surplus  in 
cash  for  a  drinking  bout  on  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday. 

The  "  tommy-shop"  supplied  him  with 
tea  and  sugar,  tobacco  and  bacon,  on  "  tick," 
and  he  was  certain  that  his  job  would  last  until 
the  works  were  finished,  without  a  discharge. 
Independent  of  the  railways,  the  "  tommy- 
shop  "  and  the  truck  system  flourished  in 
connexion  with  the  iron-mines,  coUieries, 
weavers,  glove-makers,  lace-makers,  cloth- 
makers,  mill-owners  of  difi'erent  descriptions, 
and  even  among  the  agricultural  labours  in 
the  south  and  south-west  of  England.  The 
same  principle  that  induced  large  contractors 
or  their  agents,  or  large  manufacturers  and 
their  overseers,  to  establish  a  truck  system 
in  eatables  and  drinkables,  also  actuated  them 
to  build  dwellings  for  their  workpeople,  and 
compel  them  to  live  in  them.  In  the  great 
majority  of  the  mining  districts  of  England 
and  Scotland  there  are  villages  almost  ex- 
clusively inhabited  by  miners  and  colliers. 
If  there  be  an  empty  house,  the  fresh  hands 
that  may  be  taken  on  are  expected  to  remove 
at  once  to  it.  In  some  instances  we  must 
admit  that  the  houses  built  by  the  mining 
proprietors  are  more  fit  for  habitation  than 
many  which  are  to  be  found  elsawhere,  but 
the  evil  of  compulsion  is  not  the  less  to  be 
condemned.  Any  large  employer,  or  firm  of 
employers,  who  like,  are  at  jjerfect  liberty  to 
speculate  upon  the  wants  of  theu"  workmen, 
and  in  a  legitimate  manner  to  build  homes 
for  their  well-being,  or  supply  food  for  their 
convenience, — provided  that  it  is  optional 

•  From  the  liuiUhr. 


with  the  workmen  to  do  as  they  please  in 
respect  to  their  patronage.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  our  experience,  been  a  witness  to 
acts  not  only  of  coercion  but  of  tyranny  in 
this  matter.  The  system  of  paying  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  by  monthly  and  fortnightly 
settlements  is  fraught  with  sei-ious  evil,  and 
it  is  a  cruel  hardship  when  this  system  is 
enforced  with  agricultural  labourers.  Fort- 
nightly payments  are  quite  common ;  and 
even  where  there  is  no  truck  system  in  con- 
nexion, a  fortnightly  payment  to  workmen 
is  prodnctive  in  most  cases  of  bad  results. 
When  the  money  reaches  the  wife  for  house- 
keeping duties,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
half  of  it  is  already  owing,  and  that  the  pawn- 
shop wiU  have  to  be  more  than  once  visited 
to  square  matters  before  the  next  pay-day. 

There  are  many  large  manufacturers  and 
mining  firms  who  will  no  doubt  aver  that  the 
truck  system  is  no  advantage  to  them.  If 
it  be  of  no  advantage,  in  either  saving  the 
workman's  time  or  making  double  profit  out 
of  his  labour,  why  has  it  been  so  generally 
adopted  over  the  country  ?  It  is  not  the 
manufacturer  or  proprietor  in  chief  in  some 
instances  who  benefits  exclusively  by  the 
truck  system,  but  his  agents,  overseers,  and 
underlings,  who  are  supposed  to  manage  the 
business  for  him,  but  who  very  cunningly 
contrive  to  work  the  profit  and  per-centages 
for  themselves. 

Where  workmen  are  single  men  the  evil 
of  the  truck  system  is  not  so  widespread  in 
its  effects  as  in  the  case  of  workmen  with 
famines,  but  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  mana- 
gers and  overseers,  who  have  the  power  of 
employing  or  discharging. 

While  upon  the  subject,  we  will  just  re- 
mind our  readers  and  the  public  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  the  "truck  system"  rife 
amongsts  us,  and  the  offshoots  of  the  parent 
tree  are  widely  ramified  through  society. 
The  present  Commission  sitting  upon  the 
matter  might  with  advantage  widen  their 
labours,  and  when  ready  give  the  public  what 
they  expect — an  exhaustive  report  upon  the 
whole  subject  and  its  surroundings. 

It  will  no  doubt  surpi-ise  many  people  to 
be  informed  that  a  species  of  truck  system 
exists  in  many  of  our  city  workshof)3  in 
the  building  and  other  trades ;  but  the  sys- 
tem is  not  confined  to  London  alone :  it 
exists  in  a  similar  way  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin, — indeed,  it  is  general  over  the 
kingdom.  We  will  just  show  how  the  little 
dishonest  scheme  works,  and  how  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  is  driven  in.  Many  of  the 
overseers,  managers,  and  foremen  of  various 
firms  have  public  houses,  groceries,  and  pro- 
vision stores.  Where  they  have  not  the 
ownership,  their  relations  have  ;  so  to  the 
new  hands  who  may  be  taken  on  it  is  softly 
insinuated  by  a  friend  that  he  is  expected  to 
patronize  Mr.  So-and-so.  We  have  known 
this  sub  rosA  species  of  truck  system  to  be 
extensively  worked  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  city  too.  We  have  known 
instances  of  workmen  drinking  half  of  their 
hard  earnings  in  beer-shops  and  public- 
houses,  kept  by  foremen  and  overseers,  and 
this  practice  many  of  them  had  to  continue 
for  the  purjiose  of  keeping  themselves  in  em- 
ployment. All  men  of  course  would  not 
stoop  to  this  debasing  practice.  The  inferior 
workman  will  be  found  to  do  it,  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  good  workman  who  is  unfor- 
tunately addicted  to  drink.  Thus  we  have 
bad  workmanship  because  we  have  debased 
foremen  and  overseers.  And  this  is  the 
truck,  system,  under  a  modification,  profited 
in  by  the  employer's  agents  instead  of  the 
employer  himself. 

Reverting  to  the  original  truck  or  "  tommy- 
shop  "  system,  we  will  add  that  we  have  known 
food  unfit  for  use  to  be  often  sold  in  these 
places,  and  always  a  higher  price  charged 
than  it  could  be  had  for  elsewhere.  The  wife 
and  children  of  the  workman  were,  however, 
obliged  to  take  what  was  in  the  store,  for 
there  was  no  choice  left  to  them. 

The  canteen  system  in  all  our  military 
barracks  and  regimental  depots  in  different 
towns  and  cities  is  little  better  than  the  truck 
system.  These  soldiers'  "canteens"  are  rented 


or  leased  by  the  barrack-master  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  every  article  that  may  be  had  in 
an  ordinary  public-house,  grocer's  and  pro- 
vision shops  combined,  may  bo  purchased 
here.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers, 
but  civilians  and  outsiders,  who,  as  woi-kmen, 
assistants,  &c.,  have  business  in  connexion, 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges.  The 
articles  here  are  supposed  to  be  sold  on  a 
cheaper  scale  to  the  soldiers  than  outside, 
but  what  they  save  in  pence  they  generally 
gain  in  poison.  The  drinks  are  bad,  and  the 
food  is  inferior.  There  is  a  distinction  made, 
however,  by  the  canteen  landlord  ;  he  will 
not  sell  a  bad  article  if  he  can  to  an  officer's 
servant.  The  wall  is  for  the  weaker  still,  as 
the  old  proverb  has  it,  and  it  is  the  privates 
who  have  to  suffer. 

Soldiers'  canteens  should  get  an  overhaul- 
ing, and  where  the  old  system  on  which  they 
were  carried  is  still  in  vogue  it  should  be  ex- 
posed. It  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  inquiry. 
It  embraces  a  species  of  both  truck  andtraific 
in  its  management  not  very  creditable. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  the  co-operative 
store  system  in  the  north  of  England  has 
nearly  annihilated  the  old  tommy-shop.  The 
Rochdale  experiment  being  a  success,  other 
ventures  and  successes  follow.  Here  in  London 
we  have  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Store, 
and  a  seemingly  well  and  thriving  concern  it 
looks.  There  is  no  end  to  the  working  of  the 
system,  but,  like  every  other  great  change, 
there  are  dire  evils  in  the  state  of  transition. 
The  retail  trader,  if  the  co-operative  system 
spreads  much  more,  will  certainly  feel  a 
severe  pinch.  Tyranny,  coercion,  and  in- 
justice belong  to  the  truck  system  in  less  or 
greater  degrees,  and  as  hardships  belonging 
to  the  tommy-shoj)  produced  the  co-operative 
store,  and  gave  the  workman  purchaser  a 
share  in  the  profits  resulting  from  his  outlay, 
BO  the  overcharge  made  by  the  retail  dealer-i 
for  articles  which  are  undoubtedly  adulterated 
will  gradually  drive  other  classes  in  London 
besides  the  Civil  Service  into  co-operation 
for  mutual  protection  and  advantage. 

Workmen  should  be  paid  weekly,  and  not 
in  public-houses  ;  and  all  their  payments 
should  be  the  same  as  with  the  classes  above 
them, — in  money.  If  they  make  bad  use  of 
it,  they  are  themselves  to  blame.  They 
should  be  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own  resi- 
dences, and  purchase  their  daily  or  weekly 
necessaries  where  they  think  fit.  It  is  true 
philanthropy  to  give  them  better  homes,  and 
to  give  them  facilities  for  obtaining  better 
goods,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  their  own 
individual  exertions  can  procure ;  but  it  is 
neither  philanthropy  nor  justice,  but  the  very 
reverse,  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  them  to 
live  wherever  a  bad  landlord  may  desire,  and 
to  make  them  purchase  where  and  what  his 
agent,  acting  under  him,  wills. 

We  anticipate  that  the  Truck  Commis- 
sioners will  supply  the  public  with  statistics, 
gathered  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
of  the  country,  Wales  included.  The  figures 
ought  to  show  the  immense  sums  that  are 
paid,  or  should  be  paid,  in  earnings  ;  the 
amount  of  capital  represented  by  "  certifi- 
cates," which  pass  current  as  legal  tenders  in 
some  places  ;  and  the  amount  of  probable 
double  profits  that  find  their  way  back  again 
into  the  employer's  business.  In  a  word,  the 
Commissioners'  Report  should  show  us  the 
truck  system  as  it  exists,  with  its  advantages, 
if  it  possesses  any,  and  with  all  its  acknow- 
ledged and  obvious  defects. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  above  body  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  in  the  Museum  Build- 
ing, Trinity  CoUege.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  B.  B.  Stoney,  Esq.,  Engineer  to  the  Port 
and  Docks  Board.  Two  papers  were  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Thompson,  member  ;  the  fir  it  was  on 
"  The  Jet-Pump  with  Intermittent  Reservoir 
for  Drainage  of  Land."  The  author  exhi- 
bited a  beautiful  working  model  of  the  pump, 
and  several  diagrams.  A  lengthened  discus- 
sion succeeded  the  reading  of  this  paper. 
The  second  was  on  "  The  V  Guage  Notch  for 
the  Guaging  of  Rivers  and  Streams." 
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RELATIONS  OF  GEOLOGY  TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 

(Concluded  from  page  2i.) 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  exact 
physical  conditions  of  the  formation  of  the 
aUnvial  beds  of  rivers  should  be  clearly 
understood  by  practical  men.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  case  that  the  present  bed  of  a 
riyar  is  the  only  part  where  loose  and  uncer- 
tain material  exists,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
to  assume  any  change  of  level,  still  less  any 
great  convulsion  of  nature,  to  account  for  the 
phenomena.  They  may  be  studied  in  every 
Talley  where  the  stream  is  left  to  take  its 
natural  course ;  but  in  England,  and  in  many 
other  countries  where  land  is  valuable  and 
cailtivation  carried  on  extensively,  the  rivers 
are  never  left  to  themselves,  and  therefore 
the  changes  that  explain  and  illustrate  these 
conditions  are  not  perceived.  In  a  natural 
state  a  river  rarely  follows  the  same  course 
through  its  valley  many  seasons  in  succes- 
sion. Either  it  chokes  up  its  old  bed  and 
steps  aside  to  form  a  new  one,  or,  owing  to  a 
torrent,  it  cuts  itself  a  new  course  altogether 
and  leaves  the  old  bed  dry.  All  our  river 
beds  have  been  formed  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
that  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down 
varies  very  much,  but  that  the  circumstances 
change,  and  new  channels  are  cut,  the  de- 
posits of  course  shifting.  The  whole  width 
of  the  valley  through  which  a  river  runs  is 
of  the  same  nature,  and  the  deposits  are  due 
to  the  same  cause.  Hence  the  variety  in  the 
foundations  in  different  parts  of  a  vaUay  far 
removed  from  the  present  course  of  the 
stream,  which  has  not  perhaps  been  allowed 
to  shift  for  many  centuries. 

But  in  addition  to  ordinary  alluvial 
bottoms  resting  on  clay,  limestone,  or  sand- 
stone, as  the  case  may  be,  and  consisting  of 
the  usual  admixture  of  sands,  clays,  and  river 
gravels,  are  the  instances  in  which  the  river 
valley  has  been  jiloughed  out  by  the  action  of 
ice,  and  has  received  large  deposits  of 
boulders,  boulder  clay,  and  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  fine  and  coarse  sand  and  gravel. 
Gravels  are  frequently  found  at  levels  very 
much  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
they  not  unfrequently  even  cap  the  hiUs 
thi-ough  which  the  river  is  cut.  The  same 
kinds  of  gravel  often  occupy  the  valleys 
themselves. 

Excellent  as  gravel  is  as  a  foundation 
W^hen  in  suiBcient  quantity  and  uniform  in 
texture,  it  can  hardly  be  trusted  unless  its 
history  be  known.  The  gi-avels  called 
diluvial  are  often  comparatively  free  from 
loose  sands  and  clays,  and  are  then  excellent 
for  every  purpose  required  by  the  architect 
or  engineer.  They  are  sound,  well  drained, 
healthy,  and  generally  yield  water  at  a 
suiall  depth.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
gravels  occasionally  found  with  boulder  clay, 
nor  with  ordinary  river  gravels,  and  thus,  as 
I  have_  ah-eady  pointed  out,  the  history  of 
gravel  is  an  important  inquiry  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  buHdings  upon  it. 

Natural  drainage  is  very  important  in  all 
largo  buildings.  Without  this,  even  if  the 
foundations  are  sound,  moisture  will  rise  up 
by  capillary  action  through  almost  every 
variety  of  stone  and  brick,  and  will  in  time 
deface  the  building  and  increase  the  action 
of  weather  on  the  surface.  Certain  rocks 
drain  naturally,  and  are  safe.  Others  may  be 
drained  with  little  difficulty,  and  may  be 
made  safe.  Others,  again,  will  tax  the 
ingenuity  and  experience  of  the  most  accom- 
plished architect,  and  will,  after  all,  be  only 
partially  cured.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  in  this  latter,  and  also  in  the  second 
case,  the  constructor  would  be  greatly  assisted 
by  knowing  the  nature  of  the  enemy  he  has 
to  deal  with,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
knowledge  of  racks  generally  and  of  the  local 
geology. 

In  speaking  of  the  applications  of  geology 
I  have  avoided  the  mention  of  particular 
rocks  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  is  not 
so  much  the  rock  as  its  condition  that  affects 
the  practical  man.  I  have  known  granites 
porous  and  absorbent  limestones  compact, 
and  nou-absorbent  sandstones  offering  every 


po«sible  variety  in  every  respect,  and  even 
clays  very  diflerent  in  different  places.  What 
is  wanted  is  such  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  stratification  and  the  nature 
of  rocks  as  shall  enable  the  practical  man  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  conditions  he  has  to 
deal  with.  I  cannot  lay  down  rules  that  can 
be  made  use  of  without  further  trouble  ;  I 
can  only  point  out  the  key  which  will  unlock 
the  difficulty  in  each  individual  case,  if  it 
is  applied  properly  and  intelligently. 

Water  supply  from  springs  either  at  or 
moderately  near  the  surface  is  a  very  essential 
matter  in  the  case  of  buildings  intended  as 
habitations  removed  to  some  distance  from 
piire  running  water.  But  it  is  now  well 
known  that  however  pleasant  clear  spring 
water  may  be  to  the  taste,  it  is  capable  of 
containing  and  does  in  certain  cases  contain 
injurious  ingredients  sufficient  to  render  it  a 
fatal  poison.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
certain  superficial  deposits  and  certain  rocks 
are  liable  to  induce  this  state  in  the  water, 
while  others  are  not.  It  is  evident  that  the 
causes  of  events  of  this  kind  should  be  known 
to  the  architect,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  he  should  be  acquainted  witlithe  theory 
of  _  springs,  at  least  of  such  as  are  likely  to 
afiect  buildings.  Absorbent  gravels  resting 
on  non-absorbent  rocks  may  be  expected  to 
introduce  poison  into  water  when  the  ground 
is  liable  to  be  covered  with  decomposing 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  with  sewage, 
for  the  rain  entering  them  cannot  fail  to 
carry  in  water  loaded  with  as  much  of  such 
impurities  as  it  can  contain.  Such  of  them 
as  are  soluble  in  water  will  certainly  there- 
fore mix  with  it  and  render  unwholesome  aU 
the  water  pumped  from  the  bottom  of  such  a 
deposit. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  water  has  a  free 
exit  from  rocks,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
such  injury  can  take  place  to  any  great 
extent.  Land  springs  and  artesian  springs 
from  _  basins  are  dangerous.  Springs  from 
hill  sides  or  artesian  springs  reaching  water 
tapped  in  its  progress  to  an  outlet  are 
generally  safe.  How  is  it  to  be  known 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  springs  without 
some  reference  to  the  science  of  geology, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  super- 
position of  rocks  ? 

The  whole  subject  of  the  weathering  of 
rocks  deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  who 
have  to  deal  with  stone  and  brick.  AU 
material  without  exception  is  affected  by  ex- 
posure, but  whUe  some  wiU  remain  almost 
ixnchanged,  and  even  harden  when  left  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  other  kinds  will  at  once 
decompose  and  rot.  It  is  not  always  the 
hardest  that  is  the  best.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  flags  or  stones  splitting  with 
parallel  faces.  Many  very  good  flagstones 
are  formed  by  the  exposure  of  quarried  and 
squared  blocks  during  one  winter,  and  then 
in  the  following  spring  splitting  the  mass  by 
wedges  in  the  cracks  indicated.  If  left 
longer  they  can  no  longer  be  split  with 
advantage,  and  after  a  time  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  split  them  at  all.  Something  of 
this  kind  happens  with  all  stones.  After 
being  quarried,  stones  are  for  some  time  in 
the  state  called  gi-een,  and  after  exposure  to 
a  certain  extent  they  are  said  to  be  seasoned. 
In  the  latter  state  they  are  regarded  as  fit 
for  iise,  but  after  all  it  is  doubtful  without  ex- 
perience whether  they  will  be  Ipermanently 
sound.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  knew  more 
of  the  history  of  stones  we  should  be  able 
to  use  them  to  better  advantage. 

The  study  of  stones  in  the  quarry,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  effects  of  weather- 
ing and  disintegration  by  the  action  of  rain 
and  frost  of  the  same  stone  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  whether  naturally  exposed  or 
placed  in  buildings  of  any  kind,  combined 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition, 
the  peculiarities  of  aggregation,  and  the 
natural_  history  of  the  stone  itself,  and  the 
beds  with  which  it  is  associated,  will  very 
often  suggest  to  the  intelligent  observer  its 
probable  weak  points  for  the  special  service 
for  which  it  is  designed.  There  are  accumu- 
lated stores  of  information  of  this  kind  that 
should  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  to  decide  i 


on  the  selection  of  a  stone,  and  it  should  be 
,  remembered  that  stone  is,  in  the  nature  of 
thmgs,  an  altered  form  of  a  very  miscel- 
laneous deposit,  and  that  without  especial 
care  in  selection  and  placing  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  secure  a  large  quantity  of  per- 
fectly even  quality. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  included  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  as  embraced  within  the 
very  important  subject  of  buUding  sites,  but 
I  trust  you  wiU  not  think  that  I  have  done 
so  without  sufficient  reason.  I  am  well 
aware  that  in  modern  constructions  beds  of 
concrete  play  an  important  part  in  forming 
artificial  foundations,  and  are  much  trusted 
to  in  keeping  out  damp  and  preventing 
unhealthy  miasma.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
however  useful  such  an  avoidance  of  the 
difficulty  may  be,  it  should  not  be  trusted 
to  implicitly,  and  I  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  there  are  cases  where  the 
danger  and  mischief  would  only  be  postponed 
for  a  time  by  such  contrivance,  and  would 
reappear  and  act  with  full  force  when 
by  irregular  pressure  on  a  bad  and  shifting 
subson  the  concrete  becomes  cracked  and 
crushed  long  before  the  time  has  come  when 
the  building  would  begin  to  fail  by  reason 
of  age  and  general  wear. 

I  assume  as  entirely  beyond  discussion 
that  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  the 
architect  desires  only  to  do  justice  on  the 
one  hand  to  his  own  inventive  genius,  skin 
and  reputation,  on  the  other  to  the  highest 
interests  of  his  client.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  in  order  to  do  this  he  must 
inform  himself  concerning  and  be  to  some 
extent  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
applications  of  the  science  of  geology  as  now 
understood.  He  must  from  time  to  time 
call  in  the  aid  of  this  science  to  decide 
matters  of  vital  importance,  and  he  cannot 
do  so  properly  without  making  them  a  subject 
of  serious  and  special  study.  I  have  not 
entered  into  details,  as  they  could  hardly  be 
fitly  discussed  in  this  place,  but  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
principles  to  which  I  think  your  attention  as 
architects  should  be  directed. 

Since  this  memoir  was  in  type,  my  attention 
has  been  directed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Letheby 
to  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  in  which 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  great  influence  of 
subsoil  and  rock  on  certain  diseases,  especially 
cholera  and  tyijhus.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  points 
out  that  in  the  case  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
it  was  proved,  by  British  statistical  returns, 
that  at  a  time  when  cholera  was  raging  over 
a  large  area  there  were  certain  small  locali- 
ties that  escaped.  On  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  whereas  the  subsoil  to  a  great 
depth, — and  in  the  case  of  Malta  the  rock — 
was  eminently  porous  and  permeable,  the 
spots  that  escaped  were  situated  on  imper- 
meable clays.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  health  of  a  town  site  is  gi-eatly  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  rock  and  soil  on  which 
it  is  built,  and  that  generally  a  moderately 
porous  soil,  admitting  of  the  removal  of 
moisture  by  drainage,  is  conducive  to  health 
especially  in  a  damp  and  comparatively  cold 
climate  like  that  of  England,  and  also  that 
with  us,  gravel  and  limestone,  as  subsoil 
and  rock,  are  healthy  as  well  as  pleasant. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  where  the 
underlying  rock  is  deep  and  permeable,  ad- 
mitting of  a  censiderable  alteration  of  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  permanent  wetness — 
which  is  usually  found  to  exist  at  some  depth, 
however,  imder  such  circumstances,  but  which 
varies  with  the  season — the  result  may  be 
different,  and  it  may  require  both  knowledge 
and  judgment  to  decide  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  sites,  even  with  regard  to  water  only. 
It  is  also  true  that  wherever  there  is  a  great 
collection  of  human  beings,  living  over  a 
permeable  soil  and  rock,  the  effect  of  the 
accumulation  of  refuse  and  sewage  cannot 
but  be  felt  in  course  of  time.  The  water  per- 
colating from  the  surface  will  carry  dowft 
organic  matter,  and  thus  in  time  it  will  in- 
evitably mak«  itself  felt,  by  generating 
unhealthy  and  miasmatic  vapours,  ocot^ 
sionally  reaching  the  surface.  But  there 
another  question  to  be  considered,  which  in 
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warm  and  dry  climates  rises  into  great  im- 
portanca,  and  witla  regard  to  which  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Pettcnkofer  are  very 
Suggestive.  All  rocks  are  capable  of  absorb- 
Lag,  and  therefore  also  of  containing,  a 
certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  either  in 
its  normal  state,  or  replaced  by  other  gases. 
No  doubt  a  certain  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  gases  absorbed  may  take  place,  in  con- 
eequence  of  the  connection  well  known  to 
take  place  in  porous  and  spongy  solids  when 
mixed  gases  pass  through  them.  The 
quantity  of  air  or  gases  contained  in  all  rocks 
must  vary,  and  must  be  affected  by  changes 
cd  weather.  During  dry  and  hot  weather, 
large  quantities  are  given  off,  and  during 
colder  weather  re-absorbed.  In  rocks,  then, 
that  contain  much  air,  either  in  consequence 
of  their  great  absorbing  power  or  other  laws, 
Xfhen  there  has  been  received  into  the  body 
erf  the  rock,  by  percolation  from  above,  any 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  and  this  organic 
matter  has  become  putrid,  the  gases  given  off 
during  hot  summer  days  are  liable  to  become 
dangerous  miasma,  and  when  cholera  and 
fever  are  prevalent  are  especially  liable  to 
incur  infection.  I  cannot  but  attribute  to 
this  cause  the  extremely  bad  sanitary  state 
of  some  districts  in  the  Mediterranean, 
healthy  enough  so  long  as  there  is  rain,  but 
poisonous  in  the  dry  autumn,  and  in  these 
eases  I  can  easily  understand  that  the  inter- 
vention of  even  a  small  thin  band  of  clay  may 
be  a  source  of  safety,  and  the  more  so  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  surface. 

I  need  offer  no  apology  in  pointing  out 
these  facts  and  inferences  in  a  memoir  on 
the  subject  of  building  sites,  and  of  which 
the  application  of  geology  to  architecture  is 
tbe  professed  subject.  Sanitary  consider- 
ations connected  with  and  arising  out  of 
topographical  and  geological  positions  can 
never  be  dissociated  from  the  practice  of 
architecture,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  all  knowledge  that  can  help  to 
a  conclusion  in  such  matters  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  ought  to  be  considered  indispen- 
sable to  the  architect. 


MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

It  is  time  I  should  give  you  a  report  of  the 
antics  of  our  mountain,  and,  beginning  from 
the  beginning,  I  will  describe  the  movement, 
not  so  much  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
see  as  from  the  letters  of  Cozzolino  and 
Guido.  The  eruption  is  of  that  intermittent 
character  which  indicates  a  long  continuance 
— sometimes  ceasing  altogether,  and  a  few 
hours  after  blazing  out  again ;  so  that  Prof. 
Palmieri  regards  it  as  a  beginning  of  the  end 
of  all  those  shocks  which  have  long  agitated 
Europe  and  Italy  especially.  Vesuvius  has 
been  threatening  for  some  time  ;  but  it  was 
not  before  the  night  of  the  12th  inst.  that 
anything  serious  occurred.  About  midnight 
a  new  crater  was  opened  towards  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  from  which  issued  a  stream 
of  lava,  and  flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  cone 
in  the  direction  of  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  The 
mountain  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  covered  with 
Bliow,  and  the  lava  made  a  terrible  rent  in 
the  white  mantle,  presenting  a  remarkable 
epectacle.  At  the  same  time  the  great  cone 
kept  up  its  ancient  reputation  by  throwing 
out  large  volumes  of  smoke,  and  its  crater 
■was  full  to  tha  brim  of  lava.  Two  smaller 
cones  meantime,  within  the  crater,  one  being 
new,  maintained  a  discharge  of  stones.  The 
ghocks  were  sensibly  felt  in  all  the  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  trembled  with  the 
vibrations.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  a  cur- 
rent of  lava  flowed  into  the  Atrio  del  CavaUo, 
whilst  two  other  currents  ran  down,  one  to- 
wards the  crater  of  1855,  the  other  towards 
that  of  1868,  this  last  current  being  about 
10  ft.  wide.  The  new  crater  has  already  at- 
tained the  height  of  about  100  ft.,  on  the  top 
of  which  are  three  mouths,  vomiting  forth 
continually  columns  of  stones.  On  the  night 
of  the  14th  inst.  its  sides  were  fuU  of  fissures ; 
the  current  which  ran  towards  the  crater  of 
1855  ceased  to  act,  whilst  the  other  current 
increased  somewhat  its  velocity.  The  grand 
cone  became  more  active,  and  launched  its 


columns  of  stones  to  a  great  height.  On  the 
two  following  days  there  was  a  diminution  of 
eruption,  and  the  instruments  in  the  obser- 
vatory were  but  slightly  affected.  Few  per- 
sons visited  the  mountain,  as  the  weather 
was  most  atrocious.  There  were  no  signs  in 
Resina,  Torre  del  Greco  or  Bosco  Tre  Case 
of  a  speedy  invasion  of  the  lava,  and  people 
remained  tranquil ;  but  the  thunders  from 
the  Grand  Crater  continued  at  intervals  and 
was  followed  always  by  streams  of  lava.  On 
the  18th  instant  the  instruments  increased 
slightly  in  activity,  the  thunder  and  shocks 
were  continaal,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
night  a  red  light  was  plainly  observable  above 
the  great  crater,  being  the  reflection  from  the 
lava  contained  within  that  mighty  furnace. 
During  the  day,  the  weather  being  somewhat 
better,  numerous  visitors  ascended  the  moun- 
tain, amongst  them  Father  Secchi,  Father 
Denza,  and  Prof.  Legnazzi,  director  of  the 
Observatory  of  Padua.  Prof.  Palmieri,  in 
his  rej)ort  of  that  day's  proceedings,  writes 
as  follows  : — "  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  con- 
tinues without  variation,  or  any  indication  of 
an  approaching  increase.  On  the  northern 
margin  of  this  space,  which  forms  the  crater 
of  the  principal  cone,  a  small  cone  has  been 
formed,  from  the  top  of  which  issues  a  large 
quantity  of  smoke,  whilst  from  its  base  flow 
out,  generally  twice  a  day,  streamlets  of  fire, 
which  are  almost  always  extinguished  before 
arriving  in  Atrio  del  CavaUo.  Meanwhile, 
from  the  central  crater  numerous  projectiles 
are  thrown  to  a  height  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  feet,  accompanied  by  low 
thunders.  At  the  bottom  of  this  crater  the 
level  of  the  lava  corresponds  nearly  with  the 
base  of  the  new  cone."  My  last  report  is  from 
Cozzolino,  who  speaks  of  an  accident,  the 
only  one  during  this  eruption,  which  befell  a 
poor  fellow,  one  of  the  guides,  on  Wednesday 
night.  Too  incautious  perhaps,  he  had  ven- 
tured within  the  area  on  which  the  stones  I 
have  already  described  were  falling,  one  of 
which  struck  and  broke  his  thigh.  Too  much 
caution  cannot  be  exercised  by  those  who 
visit  the  mountain  during  the  night,  as  the 
darkness  prevents  persons  from  seeing  the 
stones  which  are  thrown  out  of  the  mountain, 
and  which,  in  their  fall,  bring  death  with 
them. 

I  quote  from  the  Emancipatore  CattoJico 
the  following  bit  of  artistic  intelligence, 
which  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Athenaum  : — "  Prof.  Boschi,  who,  from 
motives  of  health,  was  spending  last  August 
in  the  island  of  Capri,  discovered  in  the  sup- 
pressed monastery  of  Certosa  (now  used  as 
barracks),  a  painting  in  fresco,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  '  Giottesco.'  It  is  very  perfect, 
and  is  just  over  the  principal  entrance-gate, 
which  is  now  closed.  It  represents  the  de- 
dication to  the  Madonna  of  the  Capri  Monas- 
tery, by  its  founder,  Giacomo  Arcucci.  On 
the  left  of  the  fresco,  amidst  a  group  of 
women  who  are  praying  to  the  Madonna, 
Boschi  has  recognized  by  its  historical  cha- 
racteristics the  Queen  Johanna  the  Second. 
Such  a  discovery  is  the  more  important,  as 
the  likeness  of  this  Queen,  which  was  painted, 
as  some  believe,  by  Giotti,  in  one  of  the 
lunettes  of  the  Incoronata  in  Naples,  was 
lately  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  that  portion 
of  the  plaster  on  which  was  painted  the  head 
of  that  very  beautiful  figure." — H.  W.  in 
Athenaum. 


THE  BARROW  DRAINAGE. 

At  last  there  appears  (says  the  Leinster  Ex- 
press) to  be  a  probability  that  Mr.  Bower's 
plan  for  the  drainage  of  the  Barrow  will  be 
carried  out.  On  Tuesday  last  a  deputation 
waited  on  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  Government 
to  accomplish  the  scheme.  The  new  Chief 
Secretary,  we  are  informed,  entered  with 
interest  into  the  memorial  of  the  deputation, 
and  agreed  to  communicate  with  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Government  upon  the  subject. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Government  wOl 
give  the  desired  aid.  They  have  granted  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  assist  the  completion 
of  the  Shannon  drainage  works,  which  are 


not  more  important  than  the  proposed  Barrow 
improvements.  Year  after  year  immonge 
tracts  of  country  bordering  on  tho  Barrow 
are  under  water,  and  valuable  property  is 
destroyed  by  these  annual  inundations.  A 
large  tract  of  country  near  Monastercvan  i« 
flooded  for  a  considerable  portion  of  tho  year, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  rendered  almos* 
useless.  We  regret  that  there  has  been  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  tho  plan 
of  drainage.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  cost  of  the 
immense  works  which  Mr.  Bower  proposes  to 
carry  out.  The  cost  of  his  proposed  improve- 
ments would  be  i'195,000,  and  the  proposed 
district  consists  of  about  50,000  acres.  Into 
no  better  hands,  however,  couldisuch  an  exten- 
sive undertaking  be  committed.  Mr.  Bower, 
we  are  informed,  has  executed  with  great  suc- 
cess works  to  the  value  of  about  half  a  million 
sterling.  The  majority  of  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  Bower's  plan  do  not  resist  his  scheme 
because  they  deem  the  drainage  of  the  Barroriv 
unnecessary.  They  admit  that  something 
must  be  done  to  prevent  the  property  in  the 
district  of  the  Barrow  being  sacrificed  as 
hitherto.  They  would,  however,  carry  out 
the  necessary  improvements  on  the  priucipte 
of  "  every  man  for  himself."  Some  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Portarlington  and  Rath- 
angan  head  streams  propose  to  drain  their 
own  districts  only,  and  would  turn  the  water 
down  on  the  lands  of  the  proprietors  below 
them.  Other  proprietors  on  the  "  Tully"  and 
"  Cherry  Mills  "  tributaries  would  drain  their 
districts  on  their  own  account,  and  inundate 
the  lands  near  Bert  most  ruinously.  To  be 
sure,  the  proprietors  below  the  Rathangan 
and  Portarlington  head  streams,  and  at  Bert 
could  play  at  the  same  game,  and  turn  tlie 
water  on  the  proprietors  below  them.  But 
in  order  to  do  this,  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda, 
Mr.  Evans,  and  the  other  proprietors  of  the 
district  injured  by  the  Rathangan  drainage 
would  be  obliged  to  bear  the  enormous  cost 
of  removing  the  great  shoal  at  Monastercvan 
and  of  completing  other  works  in  the  main 
stream,  and  a  similar  expense  would  fall  upon 
the  proprietors  at  Bert.  This  would  be  a 
manifest  injustice. 


STORM  AT  KILKENNY. 

The  Moderator  of  Saturday  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  damage  caused  by  storm  in  the 
City  of  Kilkenny  :— 

Yesterday  morning  we  were  visited  with, 
by  many  degrees,  the  most  serious  of  aU  the 
storms  of  this  stormy  winter.  There  was  no 
premonitory  symptom  or  gradual  rising  of 
the  wind,  but  just  before  four  o'clock  a.m.  it 
suddenly  burst  over  our  city  like  an  eastern 
tornado,  shaking  every  house  and  building  in 
such  a  way  as  to  waken  up  aU  the  sleepers ; 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  shocks  of  tho 
wind,  coming  from  the  north-east,  were  re- 
peated momentarily,  dashing  in  windows, 
carrying  away  slates,  tUes,  and  chimney-pots, 
and  in  many  places  levelling  houses  to  the 
ground.  The  scene  which  our  streets  pre- 
sented when  day  broke  was  extraordinary. 
Ruin  and  devastation  was  to  be  seen  in  various 
districts,  and  under  several  houses  the  high- 
way bore  the  aspect  of  a  slate  quarry.  There 
was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  city  which  was 
not  more  or  less  stripped  of  slates,  and  we 
should  say  not  a  single  one  which  did  not  re- 
ceive at  least  some  damage  to  windows,  ridge- 
tiles,  or  chimney-pots.  However,  as  regards 
more  serious  injury,  the  entire  front  gable  of 
the  old  Elizabethan  house  occupied  by  Miss 
Birch,  corner  of  BuU-aUey,  feU  out  into  the 
street  from  the  second  storey.  Four  smaller 
houses  were  levelled  at  GreenshUl.  The  end 
gable  of  Miss  Dunne's  house  in  Walkin-street 
fell  bodily  into  Mr.  Brophy's  stone-yard  ad- 
joining, and  the  front  now  leans  into  the 
street  in  the  most  threatening  and  dangerous 
way.  At  Newpark  House  a  stack  of  chimneys 
fell  through  the  roof,  and  narrowly  missad 
falling  on  the  bed  in  which  a  member  of  Col. 
BuU's  family  was  sleeping.  Some  jjlate-glass 
windows  at  Kilkenny  Castle  were  blown  in. 
Seven  large  stones  were  knocked  off  the 
parapet  of  the  ancient  Round  Tower  at  St. 
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Canice's  Cathedral.  The  roof  of  the  south 
transept  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
was  much  injured.  At  St.  Kyran's  College 
the  pinnacle  and  carved  stone  cross  which 
surmounted  it  were  dashed  from  the  great 
central  gable  to  the  ground,  and  some  of  the 
parapets  in  other  parts  of  the  building 
sustained  injury.  The  vane  surmounting  the 
Tholsel  cupola  was  crookened  by  the  force  of 
the  gale.  The  fine  old  ehns  on  the  Canal- 
walk  were  severely  dealt  with.  Sixteen  trees 
on  that  promenade  were  blown  down  :  some 
of  these,  in  falling,  broke  down  the  Castle 
waU.  In  the  College  lawn  seven  of  the  re- 
maining trees  of  the  line  of  splendid  old 
poplars,  which  formed  so  striking  a  feature 
to  the  eye  of  the  visitor  in  search  of  the  pic- 
tiiresque,  now  measure  their  length  upon  the 
sward.  Some  trees  were  also  blown  down  in 
the  Castle  grounds ;  and  all  along  the  various 
roads  leading  into  our  city  the  traffic  from 
the  country  was  seriously  impeded  in  the 
morning  by  the  many  trees  lying  across  the 
way.  Much  damage  has  been  everywhere 
done,  the  only  consolation  being  that  no  lives 
have  been  lost,  nor  any  serious  personal  in- 
jury sustained. 


HOW  JACK  PLANE  BECAME  A 
BUILDER. 

A  TALE  FOE  APPEENTICES. 

By  an  Old  "  Chip." 
Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago — perhaps  it  might 
be  less  or  more — a  little  boy  was  born  into 
the  world  who  had  no  silver  Bjioon  in  his 
mouth.  His  father  was  a  butler  in  a  gentle- 
man's family,  and  his  mother  was  an  un- 
dignified cook.  Young  Jack  Plane,  as  soon 
as  he  could  read  and  write,  had  to  don  a 
servant's  livery,  and  begin  the  world  as 
pantry  boy  in  the  same  family  where  his 
father  lived.  Cannie  Jack  did  not  relish 
being  a  lacquey,  he  had  a  greater  ambition 
to  become  a  "  chip,"  with  certain  ultimate 
resolves.  However,  Jack  continued  iu  livery 
until  he  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when  one  morning  he  broke 
some  plates  and  dishes  either  by  design  or 
accident.  This  sealed  his  fate.  Having  got 
a  good  lecturing  for  doing  the  same,  he  swore 
"  he  would  not  be  a  mean  kitchen-boy  any 
longer."  His  father  admired  his  pluck,  and 
his  burly  mother  was  also  proud  of  her  little 
Jack's  resolution.  "  Mother,  I  want  to  be  a 
carpenter."  "  Very  weU,  my  son,  you  shall  be 
•ne.  There  is  nothing  like  having  a  trade 
at  one's  fingers'  ends  ;.  you  can  throw  it  aside, 
my  son,  if  you  can  get  better  opportunities, 
and,  if  you  fail,  you  can  take  your  trade  up 
again."  The  old  couple  had  saved  a  little 
money  for  "  the  rainy  day,"  and  from  this 
fund  twenty  pounds  was  given  as  a  premium 
to  a  small  builder  to  teach  Jack  the  mystery 
of  his  chosen  craft.  The  two  first  years  of 
Jack's  apprenticeship  were  sorrowful  days. 
In  cold  weather  Jack's  fingers  were  afflicted 
with  chilblains,  and  the  cold  used  to  benumb 
them  so  much  that  he  was  often  incapable  of 
driving  the  "  Jack  Plane  "  or  of  using  a  par- 
ing chisel.  Often  Cannie  Jack  was  obliged 
to  run  home  with  his  hands  benumbed  and 
bleeding,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  sight  to 
see  two  or  three  of  his  fingers  on  each  hand 
tied  in  rags.  Jack  was  a  rather  awkward 
boy  in  handling  his  tools,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  over  but  he  had  a  fresh  cut.  In  sooth 
cannie  Jack  was  I'ather  unpromising  in  the 
early  years  of  his  servitude,  and  ijis  master 
very  often  cursed  him  deeply  and  loudly  for 
being  "  a  stupid  little  botch."  The  workmen 
in  the  shop  used  to  delight  in  "  taking  a  rise '' 
out  of  Jack  by  promiskig  to  give  him  "the 
'lines  "  for  setting  out  certain  pieces  of  fram- 
ing.   Another  time  they  would  teU  hinj  lie 


should  have  some  nice  circular  work  to  do ; 
but  the  circular  work  generally  turned  out  to 
be  a  job  at  turning  the  grinding-stone  on  a 
frosty  morning  perhaps,— a  task  that  set 
Jack's  chilblains  mad,  and  ended  by  driving 
him  home  utterly  helpless  and  crying. 

Cannie  Jack  went  on  never  caring,  doing 
his  best  to  please  his  master,  and  hiding  or 
burning  his  "  dead  men  "  whenever  he  spoiled 
their  beauty  by  cutting  their  shoulders  or 
feet  too  short.  His  "  dead  men  "  were  many, 
and  living  as  well  as  dead  he  left  them  not  a 
leg  to  stand  upon.  Cannie  Jack,  however, 
like  Louis  Napoleon,  had  one  grand  idea, 
which  he  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  a 
builder,  and  he  systematically  prepared  the 
way  for  that  event.  He  determined  to  serve 
his  apprenticeship  out,  and  even  work  up  his 
lost  days  for  his  master,  but  he  was  resolved 
that  he  would  never  work  a  day's  journey- 
work.  An  apprentice  to-day  and  a,  builder 
to-morrow,  that  was  Cannie  Jack's  plan,  and 
he  concentrated  all  his  energies  to  make  it  so. 

After  the  first  year  Jack  began  to  study 
the  amount  of  building  ai>pliances  and  ma- 
terials it  would  be  necessary  to  possess  to 
commence  as  a  builder  on  one's  own  account. 
He  made  up  a  rough  inventory  from  what 
was  in  his  master's  use,  and  as  soon  as  he 
thought  he  had  a  complete  list  he  began 
operations.  Wherever  Cannie  Jack  heard 
there  was  to  be  a  sale  of  old  buUding  ma- 
terials, he  made  it  a  point  to  attend  if  he 
could,  and  after  working  hours  it  was  his 
habit  to  take  a  tour  aboi;t  the  city  here  and 
there  to  look  up  odds  and  ends.  In  this  way 
he  bought  old  ropes,  buckets,  riddles,  wheel- 
barrows, ladders,  scafl'olding  poles,  and  sundry 
other  utensils.  His  father  and  mother 
occasionally  assisted  him  when  the  article  he 
wished  to  purchase  exceeded  his  savings. 
One  of  his  sources  of  income  was  little  jobs 
on  his  own  account  in  the  evenings.  On  the 
last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  little  Jack  had 
a  tidy  stock  of  portable  fixtures  stowed  away 
in  an  old  coach-house  and  waste  garden  be- 
hind his  lodgings.  His  master  knew  he  was 
a  cute  lad,  although  a  "  slow  coach  "  with  his 
tools,  but  he  never  suspected  he  was  pre- 
paring to  set  up  in  business  immediately 
after  he  was  out  of  his  time. 

"  Cannie  Jack"  had,  during  the  last  year 
of  his  time,  began  to  think  that  he  might 
increase  his  prospects  by  the  addition  of  a 
wife  who  possessed  a  little  hard  cash.  He 
was  lucky  in  discovering  one  whom  he  fancied 
suited  him,  not  so  much  by  her  beauty,  but 
she  had  just  what  Cannie  Jack  required. 
Cannie  Jack  made  love  to  her  ^300,  and  Vfon 
her  into  the  bargain.  She  knew  he  was  a 
"  pushing  "  lad,  cautious,  saving,  and  slightly 
devotional  when  it  tended  to  forming  re- 
spectable acquaintances.  Jack  married  her, 
took  a  yard  a  month  after  he  was  out  of  his 
time,  won  over  a  few  of  his  late  master's 
custonjers,  lifted  his  father  out  of  the  pantry 
and  made  him  his  walking  foreman,  and  iu 
due  time  the  mother  gave  up  the  situation  of 
gentleman's  cook  to  be  mistress  of  her  own 
house  and  servant. 

Cannie  Jack  prospered,  became  a  big 
builder,  and  if  he  stUl  lives,  though  he  may- 
be able  to  sign  a  contract,  he  would  break 
down  over  a  specification.  He  could  square 
things  remarkably  well,  and  bring  matters  to 
a  point,  but  if  he  was  com23elled  to  tell  the 
difi'erence  between  an  isosceles  triangle  and 
an  equilateral  one  he  would  die  over  the 
operation  in  a  spasmodic  attack. 

Cannie  Jack  never  heard  nor  knew  what. 


"  technical  education  "  meant  in  his  young 
days,  but  report  says  two  of  his  sons,  if  they 
do  not  take  to  the  Church  for  a  living, 
will  certainly  be  elevated  to  the  bench. 
Their  father  having  become  comfortable  by 
his  shrewdness,  thinks  a  turn  at  the  bench, 
and  the  aid  of  a  few  lessons  in  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  may  draw  their 
talents  out  a  little  further.  Although  he 
could  never  understand  Euclid  himself,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  a  dose  of  the  first  four  books 
would  wonderfully  improve  their  constitution. 
So  they  have  gone  under  the  course  by  their 
father's  advice,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
Jack  thinks  his  sons  will  be  able  to  take  up 
his  business  under  better  conditions  than 
when  he  started  in  life.  On  one  occasion,  at 
a  local  dinner  in  honor  of  the  completion  of 
a  building,  Jack  gave  utterance  to  some  blunt 
and  pregnant  expressions  in  reply  to  the 
toast  of  his  health.  "  I'm  a  builder,  it  is  true, 
and  a  prosperous  one,  but  I  owe  my  uprise  in 
the  world  more  to  my  tact  than  my  talent.  I 
never  worked  an  hour's  journeywork  in  my 
life,  I  mounted  the  ladder,  not  step  by  step, 
but  up  aU  at  once,  more  by  the  action  of  my 
head  than  my  hands.  If  a  man  wants  capital 
never  let  him  borrow  it  if  he  has  to  refund  it, 
for  if  he  is  not  born  to  it  he  will  have  to  work 
for  it  and  save  for  it.  I  was  not  blind,  when 
a  young  man,  to  my  own  deficiencies  ;  I  knew 
what  I  wanted  as  a  workman.  It  is  quite 
possible  through  life  that  there  were  many  of 
my  patrons  who  employed  me  as  a  builder, 
and  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  works  I 
executed,  would  not  believe  I  was  worth  my 
wages  as  a  workman.  It  was  lucky,  perhaps, 
for  both  sides  that  I  met  them  on  more  equal 
terms." 

Cannie  Jack  has  been  a  candidate  for  cor- 
porate honors,  not  that  he  desired  it  himself, 
but  certain  busybodies,  who  knew  "  how  to 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  it,"  have  caught 
him  by  the  button-hole  and  invested  him 
within  the  circle  of  their  acquaintances. 
Jack,  in  his  sober  age,  now  reads  the  Times 
every  morning,  is  an  advocate  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  the  artizan,  and  of  making 
every  builder's  shop  a  normal  school  of  art ; 
he  goes  in  also  for  the  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion of  the  infant  fathers  of  our  fmture  men. 
Remembering  what  he  suffered  himself  from 
chilblains  in  his  youth,  he  is  double  anxious 
that  our  future  workmen  will  be  able  to 
handle  their  tools  without  cutting  their 
fingers,  and  thereby  "  murdering  time  "  and 
materials. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  2Ieasu>- 
ing  and  Valuing  Artificers'  Works.  By  E. 
W.  Tarn,  M.A.,  architect.  London  :  Lock- 
wood  and  Co. 

This  is  more  than  a  useful  book,  and  should 
be  in  every  architect's  and  builder's  office. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  known,  but  un- 
fortunately now  seldom  acquii-ed  by  the 
architectural  student,  or  the  builder  either. 
Every  architect  should  be  fully  conversant 
with  the  details  of  taking  out  quantities  ;  not 
that  we  would  have  him  practise  surveying, 
but  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  value  his  own 
work.  This,  of  latter  years,  has  been  left  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  a  separate  class,  and 
consequently  we  find  that  proximate  estimates 
to  the  value  of  a  building  (often  seriously  wide 
of  the  mark,  and  obtained  by  cubing  the  areas) 
are,  in  many  instances,  the  rule  in  the  modern 
architect's  ofiice.  This  is  an  injury  to  the 
builder,  and  acts  with  redoubled  force  upon 
the  architect  himself,  because  he  is  compelled 
to  adopt  some  cheese-paring  principle,  or  else 
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aTail  himself  of  the  services  of  a  Luilder  who 
cares  little  for  the  sum  total  of  the  contract 
so  long  as  he  may  be  employed ; — the  conse- 
quences are  easily  imagined.  A  number  of 
useful  calculating  tables,  and  a  variety  of 
information  upon  subjects  in  connection  with 
building,  together  with  numerous  plates,  are 
embodied  in  the  book,  which  should  be  as  well 
known  in  the  architect's  office  as  how  to 
handle  a  pair  of  compasses.  There  is  one 
chapter  on  smith's  work  which  we  specially 
commend  to  notice  now  that  cast  and  wrought 
iron  are  being  so  generally  introduced  as 
building  material;  the  relative  strength  of 
each  is  carefully  calculated,  and  the  method 
shewn  by  which  then-  bearing  powers  can 
1)6  tested  under  different  arrangements^  of 
weighting.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  build- 
ing information ;  and,  although  we  have  made 
it  our  study  in  being  acquainted  with  all  these 
particulars,  we  believe  we  have  been  in  a 
measure  still  uninformed.  In  it  the  artizan 
is  instructed  in  a  variety  of  matters  he  now 
accomplishes  by  the  rule  of  thumb  ;  while  the 
most  enlightened  cannot  take  exception  to  its 
teachings. 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Arclim- 
ological  Association  of  Ireland,  No.  4,  1870. 
The  present  number  of  this  Journal  com- 
prises several  valuable  papers,  amongst  which 
we  may  notice  one  by  Mr.  John  G.  A.  Prim 
on  "  The  Corporation  Inisignia  and  Olden 
Civic  State  of  Kilkenny."  Engravings  are 
given  of  the  City  Sword,  and  the  gi-eat  and 
small  Maces,  together  with  the  Ancient 
Private  Seal  of  the  Commons  of  Kilkenny. 
A  paper  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  is  also 
illustrated  by  several  beautiful  engravings 
on  wood. 


The  Floral  World  and  Garden  Guide.  New 
Series.  London  :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
To  aU  interested  in,  or  having  a  taste  for, 
floriculture  and  horticulture,  this  sixpenny 
monthly  will  be  found  a  desideratum.  In  its 
pages  will  be  found  articles  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  rose,  the  vine,  &c.  In  the  number  for 
the  present  month  we  find  a  paper  entitled 
"  A  Gay  Window  Garden,"  in  which  we  are 
told  that  "  The  cultivation  of  a  few  plants  on 
the  window-siU  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  pleasureable  occupations  in 
which  those  having  no  conservatory  nor  other 
convenience  for  plant-growing  can  engage. 
The  embellishment  of  the  window-sill  is  not, 
however,  a  matter  of  interest  to  those  only 
who  have  no  other  means  of  enjoying  a  few 
flowers  of  their  own  growing,  because  few 
adornments  enhance  the  appearance  of  a 
dweUing-house  more  than  flower  boxes  at  the 
principal  windows.  By  well-directed  efforts, 
it  is  surprising  what  a  large  number  of  flower- 
ing plants  can  be  grown  in  that  way,  and  how 
easy,  comparatively  speaking,  the  floral  deco- 
ration of  the  windows  becomes.  The  most 
important  step  to  take  in  connection  with 
plant-growing  outside  the  window  is  to  eschew 
pots  altogether,  and  to  employ  weU-made 
boxes  instead.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difiiculty,  after  the  beginning  of  June,  to 
keep  pot-plants  in  health.  The  fierce  heat 
of  the  sun,  playing  upon  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
scorches  the  roots  of  the  plants,  consequently 
all  healthy  growth  is  checked,  and  they  soon 
present  a  languishing  appearance.  Even  if 
the  roots  were  not  injured  by  heat,  they 
would  be  by  drought,  because  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
enough  to  maintain  a  healthy  growth.  These 
remarks  respecting  plants  in  pots  refer,  of 
course,  to  those  only  which  are  placed  upon 
the  siU,  without  the  sides  of  the  pots  being 
protected ;  because,  when  the  windows  are 
furnished  with  boxes,  plants  in  pots  can  be 
employed  according  to  the  means  and  wishes 
of  each  cultivator,  as  the  boxes  can  be  loosely 
fiUed  with  cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  and  the  pots 
plunged  to  their  full  depth.  The  roots  and 
Koil  win  then,  of  course,  be  beyond  the  in- 
jurious influences  of  the  heat  fi-om  the  sun. 
Indeed,  to  carrj  out  window-gardening  in  the 


most  perfect  manner  possible,  the  whole  of 
the  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots,  to  admit 
of  frequent  change."  A  colored  plate  is 
placed  in  front  of  each  number.  Could  not 
some  improvement  be  made  in  the  method  of 
»ewing  the  numbers  ? 


The  Rainbow  Stories.  Parts  1  and  2.  London : 
Groombridge  and  Sous. 

Who  can  gainsay  the  words  in  which  the 
prospectus  of  this  serial  is  introduced? — 
"  Recreative  reading  invigorates  the  intellect, 
and  stories  of  the  right  sort,  true  in  fact,  or 
true  in  nature,  perform  a  good  work  in  Edu- 
cation, and  tend  to  awaken  the  nobler  sen- 
timents of  the  heart."  Each  number  com- 
prises forty-eight  pages,  of  convenient  size, 
printed  on  thick  toned  paper,  and  illustrated. 
It  deserves  a  large  circulation. 


Colonial  Questions  pressing  for  Immediate 
Solution  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and 
the  Empire.  Papers  and  Letters  by  R.  A. 
Macfie,  M.P.    London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

This  pamphlet  discusses  several  questions  of 
a  political  nature,  into  the  merits  of  which  we 
cannot  enter.  "  Irish  neighbours  "  should 
be  deeply  indebted  to  the  avithor  for  the 
compliment  paid  by  him  in  introducing  Ire- 
land as  a  "  chronically  complaining  country." 


Report  on  the  Drainage  of  the  Borough  of 
Belfast  —  J.  J.  Montgomery,  Engineer; 
also,  Report  on  the  Proposed  Plan,  bg  J. 
W.  Bazalgette.  Belfast :  Bairds,  Arthur- 
street. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  pamphlet 
published  about  three  years  ago.  It  is 
accompanied  vrith  a  large  lithographed  plan 
showing  the  proposed  systems  for  drainage, 
reclamation,  and  sewage  irrigation.  In  a 
prefatory  note  the  engineers  state  that  "In 
republishing  the  following  reports,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  the  irrigation  having 
been  decided  on,  and  the  levels  and  other 
data  having  been  more  accurately  determined, 
an  improvement  of  the  whole  scheme  will  be 
eflected  by  the  modifications  shown  approxi- 
mately on  the  plan.  Other  alterations  have 
become  necesaary  in  consequence  of  new 
buildings,  docks,  &c.,  but  the  scheme  remains 
virtually  as  we  had  jn-eviously  proposed.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  further 
investigation  confirms  the  opinion  that  the 
works  wiU  be  very  successful,  not  only  as 
regai'ds  their  efliciency  in  promoting  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
as  regards  their  financial  results.  The  profits 
from  the  irrigated  lands  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  repaying  the  cost  of  the  thorough 
drainage  of  Belfast."  We  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  Act  is  obtained  the  works  will  be 
vigorously  carried  on  by  our  northern  friends. 


CAREER  OF  DR.  W.  H.  RUSSELL. 

("times"  coekespondent.) 

The  germ  of  modern  war  correspondence 
(says  the  GrapiMe)  may  be  traced  to  the  green 
hills  of  Erin,  and  the  year  1845,  when  Mr. 
W.  H.  Russell  reported  the  account  of  the 
famous  monster  meetings  for  the  Times. 
What  a  number  of  marvellous  scenes  that 
pair  of  observant  eyes  has  since  witnessed  ! 
First,  the  horrors  of  the  Irish  famine,  and 
then  the  panorama  of  the  Crimean  war,  in- 
cluding the  gallant  fight  of  the  Alma,  the 
headlong  charge  of  Balaclava,  the  desperate 
struggle  of  Inkerman,  the  great  storm  of 
November,  18.54 ;  the  rigorous  winter,  with  its 
sufferings  ;  the  Kertch  expedition  ;  the  attack 
on  the  Redan,  and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 
Then  an  interval  of  peace  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  (Jzar's  coronation  at  Moscow. 
Then  the  campaign  in  which  Lord  Clyde 
crushed  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Then  the  civil 
war  in  America — but  like  the  French  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time,  the  ofiicials  of  the 
Northern  States  did  not  care  that  the  people 
should  hear  the  plain  truth,  and,  offended 
with  Dr.  Russell's  too  accurate  description  of 
Bull's  Run,  the;  summarily  stopped  his  career 


as  a  war  reporter.  In  18G5  Dr.  Russell  sailed 
in  the  Great  Eastern,  when  the  first  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  lay  the 
Atlantic  cable.  Next  year,  during  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War,  he  was  attached  to  the  Austrian 
headquarters.  In  1869  he  resumed  his  role, 
long  laid  aside,  as  a  courtly  chronicler,  visiting 
Egypt  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  1870  recalled  him  to  his  sterner 
duties,  and  he  has  marched  with  the  Crown 
Prince's  army  from  the  interior  of  Germany 
till  it  took  up  its  position  at  Versailles.  Dr. 
Russell  was  born  in  the  County  of  Dublin  in 
1821,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  and 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1850.  Many  of  his  letters  have  been  gathered 
together  in  the  form  of  books,  besides  which 
he  has  written  on  rifle  clubs  and  volunteer 
corps,  has  narrated  the  incidents  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  marriage,  and  has  written  a  navel, 
"  The  Adventures  of  Dr.  Brady." 


LAW. 

COURT  OF  queen's  bench.^ — February  8. 
(Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.) 

Ingram  and  M'  Williams  v.  Jas.  G-  Mooney. 
— This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages,  laid 
at  i62,500,  for  injury  to  plaintiffs'  premises 
through  the  alleged  negligence  of  defendant. 
The  plaintiffs  are  drapers  carrying  on  busi- 
ness at  14  Lower  ^^ackville-street,  and  de- 
fendant is  a  wine  merchant  in  Lower  Abbey- 
street.  Some  time  ago  defendant,  with  the 
view  of  enlarging  his  premises,  jjurchased  the 
adjoining  houses,  12  and  13  Lower  SackviUe- 
street.  The  houses  were  taken  down  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding,  and  it  was  alleged  on 
the  part  of  plaintiffs  that  in  the  execution  of 
the  work  the  side  wall  of  their  house  had  been 
cracked  and  injured,  and  that  defendant  was 
liable,  in  consequence  of  negligence,  in  not 
properly  shoring  and  underpinning.  The 
defence  was  a  traverse  generally  of  the  cause 
of  action,  and  also  that  defendant  was  not 
bound  to  give  support  to  the  house  14. 

Evidence  was  tendered  on  the  part  of 
plaintiff,  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  re- 
fused to  receive,  considering  that  it  was  il- 
legal; and 

Sergeant  Armstrong,  on  the  part  of  plain- 
tiffs, elected  to  be  nonsuited. 

Counsel  for  plaintiffs — Sergeant  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Exham,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon, 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Hallowes  and  Hamilton,. 
For  defendant— Mr.  Macdonough,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
Heron,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr. Holmes,  instructed 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Peebles. 

[It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  our  City 
Engineer  should  take  immediate  steps  for 
the  removal  of  ruinous  houses  and  premises 
within  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  a  few 
months  since  there  was  a  providential 
escape  of  lives  in  WiUiam-street,  where  two 
old  fabrics  tottered  down  in  the  night-time. 
Within  the  past  week  we  visited  the  new 
Crown  Insurance  Office  in  Dame-street,  and. 
we  were  horrified  at  the  sight  presented  by 
the  dilapidated  buildings  in  its  rere.  Why 
are  not  the  owners  called  upon  to  have 
them  demolished  at  once  ?] 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 

There  will  be  an  ordinary  general  meeting 
to-morrow  (Thursday)  evening,  at  eight 
o'clock.  Papers  for  the  evening: — James 
M'D.  Birmingham,  associate  :  "  'The  Presi- 
dent's Address  and  Building  Surveyors." 
William  Butler,  associate  :  Description  of 
his  Measured  Drawings  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  submitted  in  competi- 
tion for  the  Fitzgerald  Prize  Medal.  Recom- 
mendation papers  to  be  read  : — As  fellow : 
W.  M.  Mitchell,  associate,  13  Sufiblk-street. 
As  honorary  feUow  :  Rev.  J.  W.  Hardman, 
LL.D.,  37  Leeson  Park,  DubUn,  and  Blockley 
Court,  near  Bristol.  As  associate :  W.  B.. 
Law,  3  Drumcondra-road,  Upper. 
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LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 
The  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  limes  and 
cements  was  delivered  by  LieiTt.-Col.  Scott, 
R.E.,  before  the  Architectural  Association 
(London),  on  Monday  evening,  the  Gth  inst. 
The  president  (Mr.  T.  H.  Watson)  in  the 
cJiair. 

The  subject  of  limes  and  cements,  the  lec- 
turer observed,  was  one  which  awakened  very 
little  interest  amongst  workmen,  and  met  pro- 
bably as  little  attention  from  those  whose 
task  it  was  to  direct  the  building  of  works. 
Mortar-making  was  generally  given  over  to  the 
laJjonrer,  who  compounded'  it  pretty  much 
according  to  his  own  fancy  ;  his  first  desire 
l^ing  to  save  himself  as  much  trouble  as  pos- 
sible, his  second  to  satisfy  the  bricklayer  or 
mason  who  had  to  use  his  preparation.  A 
strange  confusion  had  hence  arisen  as  to  what 
really  constitutes  the  right  proportions  of 
sand  and  lime  to  use  in  preparing  a  given 
quantity  of  mortar.    The  mason  or  bricklayer 
mixed  the  ingi-edients  in  that  proportion  in 
which  he  could  use  them  most  readily,  but  it 
))y  no  means  followed  that  what  was  most 
convenient  to  him  was  most  suitable  to  the 
work  he  had  to  perform.    The  difierent  kinds 
of  lime  in  use  were  greatly  dissimilar  in  many 
respects.    The  white  chalk,  as  far  as  building 
piiriioses  were  concerned,  yielded  a  lime  very 
much  inferior  to  that  which  was  yielded  by 
the  lower  chalk  limestones.    The  latter  were 
hardly  worked  at  all  in  this  country  from  the 
prevailing  ignorance  concerning  their  utility. 
At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  egotism,  he 
must  here  refer  to  instances  he  had  had 
brought  under  his  own  notice,  in  which  the 
ignorance  of  limestones  and  limes  had  been 
more  or  less  displayed.    When  he  was  a  very 
j-oung  man  he  happened  to  be  employed  at 
Gibraltar  ;  amongst  other  duties  one  was  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  a  revetement 
wall.    The  wall  in  front  of  which  the  men 
under  his  orders  were  building  was  an  old 
Spanish  wall  which  supported  a  large  quantity 
of  sand,  and  in  making  the  excavation  in 
order  to  put  in  the  foundation  they  came  upon 
a  bed  of  hard  shale.    On  a  Saturday  evening 
he  left  this  shale  in  a  firm,  solid  condition, 
and  on  the  Monday  following  it  had  assumed 
a  liquid  form.    It  let  out  the  sand,  and  the 
whole  mass  falling  very  nearly  buried  the 
men  beneath  it.    What  could  have  caused 
this  change  was  the  question  naturally  asked. 
It  was  only  to  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  iron  which  had 
attracted  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
curious  part  was  that  at  that  time  they  were 
bringing  their  cement  from  England  in  order 
to  put  it  in  this  foundation,  whilst  these  de- 
liquescLng  stones  which  they  were  excavating 
formed,  when  properly  prepared,  quite  as 
good  a  cement  as  that  which  was  being  im- 
jiorted.    The  captain  associated  with  him  in 
this  work  was  a  practical  builder,  and  used 
to  apply  this  test  to  the  cement  in  ordinary 
use    he  would  thrust  his  hand  into  a  barrel, 
and  if  the  cement  felt  warm  it  was  good,  but 
if  cold,  he  usually  concluded  that  it  had  been 
ruined  in  the  transfer  to  Gibraltar.    The  fact 
<d  its  being  warm  was  a  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  quite  spoiled— that  was  all.    Some  time 
after,  at  Plymouth,  he  found  other  beds  of 
lime,  which  gave  a  capital  hydraulic  lime. 
WTiilst  experimenting  on  these  stones  he 
found  a  curious  efl'ect  produced  by  a  dull  fire  ; 
lie  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  it,  but  he 
found  that  the  lime,  instead  of  slaking  and 
heating  as  it  should  have  done,  set  into  a 
solid  hard  mass  when  ground  to  a  powder 
and  mixed  with  water.    He  consulted  Dr. 
Faraday  respecting  this,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  change  was  due  to  the 
formation  of  some  form  of  "  subcarbonate  of 
lime."    Subsequently  it  turned  out  that  the 
action  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  had 
been  formed  from  the  sulphuret  of  iron  in 
the  coal.    When  he  mentioned  this  to  Dr. 
Miller  (his  master  in  chemistry),  that  gentle- 
man could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  lime 
could  have  been  used  for  4,000  years,  and 
such  a  simple  fact  never  before  have  been 


discovered.  _   A  little  later  he  had  to  visit 
Barrow,  which  has  a  celebrated  lias  quarry. 
The  limestone  there  occurred  in  several  layers 
varying  from  a  foot  to  5  or  6  inches  in  thick- 
ness, with  considerable  bands  of  clay  between 
them.    They  varied  much  in  composition. 
Some  of  them  had  more  clay  in  them  than 
others,  and  these  were  not  very  readily  slaked 
when  dealt  with  as  mortar,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  these  beds  were  looked  upon 
rather  as  an  injury  than  otherwise  to  the 
other  lime  which  was  made.    These  were 
called  Hummel  beds  by  those  using  them, 
whilst  another  bed  was  termed  "  good  for 
nothing,"  its  supposed  quality  being  thereby 
mdicated.    From  the  outside  of  their  best 
stones  the  men  cut  ofi"  chippings,  which  were 
thrown  back  into  the  pit.    If  they  wanted 
ground  lime  their  practice  was  to  grind  up 
the  best  lump-lime  they  had  ;  but  he  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  would  make  better 
ground  lime  if  they  mixed  together  the  three 
kinds  of  lime  indicated,  viz.,  the  "  Kummel," 
the  "good  for  nothing,"  and  the  "Slavin" 
beds,  and  was  at  last  successful  in  persuading 
them  to  adopt  this  plan.    One  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this  incident  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, to  the  honour  of  the  Messrs.  EUis, 
the  owners  of  the  works.    They  m-ote  some 
tune  after  to  tell  him  that  his  suggestion 
would  turn  out  much  to  their  advantage,  and 
that  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  they  pro- 
posed to  give  him  a  shilling  per  ton  for  seven 
years._   This  course  had  been  pursued,  the 
quantity  had  been  continually  increasing,  and 
all  he  regretted  was  that  his  seven  years  ex- 
pired next  Christmas.    He  had  seen  another 
curious  mistake  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
hme  in  London.    He  imagined  he  had  seen 
something  very  like  lias  lime  or  grey  lime 
thrown  into  the  Serpentine  for  purposes  of 
purification.    He  was  certain,  however,  that 
six  years  ago  large  quantities  of  grey  lime 
were  thrown  into  the  Thames  during  a  very 
hot  summer  for  similar  purposes.     One  of 
the  grey  lime  manufacturers  told  him  he  was 
supplying  a  large  quantity  for  the  Thames, 
and  on  being  asked  why  the  authorities  did 
not  get  the  white  chalk  lime  from  Gravesend, 
the  reply  was,  "  That  is  their  look-out ;  my 
business  is  to  sell  lime,  not  to  teach  my  em- 
ployers chemistry."    By  using  grey  lime  20 
per  cent,  was  wasted,  and  in  addition  the 
authorities  paid  something  like  2s.  a  yard 
more  for  it.    Having  given  these  examples 
of  the  ignorance  displayed  by  those  using 
lime  and  cements,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
speak  of  substances  which  were  concerned  in 
limes  and  cements,  and  the  origin  of  those 
substances.    He  exhibited  a  diagram,  on 
which  were  mentioned  the  substances  chiefly 
found  in   hydrauUc   and   common  limes. 
Without  going  into  the  geology  of  the  earth's 
crust,  but  takmg  granite  as  a  sort  of  starting- 
point,  he  pointed  out  that  acids  would  de- 
compose substances  such  as  were  contained 
m  granite.    The  whole,  indeed,  of  the  sub- 
stances which  were  found  in  tlie  older  beds  of 
the  earth  consisted  principally  of  silicates  of 
lime,  alumina,  iron,  with  some  alkalies. 
These  silicates  were  decomposed  by  acids. 
Rain  found  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere, 
and,  charged  with  this  carbonic  acid,  decom- 
posed a  silicate  of  lime,  and  as  a  result  a  carbo- 
nate of  lime  was  formed  and  the  silex  set  free. 
These  were  washed  down  by  rivers,  and  the 
grosser  portions  were  obtained  as  sand,  a  great 
deal  was  carried  down  as  carbonate  of  lime  in 
suspension,  and  a  portion  also  was  brought 
into  solution  and  canied  into  the  sea.  If 
the  carbonate  of  lime  was  deposited  without 
foreign  admixture  and  the  deposit  subjected  to 
heat,  a  crystalline  limestone  was  obtained ; 
if  clay  was  deposited  with  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  a  hydraulic  limestone  might  be  the 
result.     Speaking  of  the  portion  in  solution, 
the  lecturer  said  that  a  part  flowed  into  the 
ocean,  and  there  underwent  a  marked  change, 
being  dealt  with  by  organic  life.    Of  the 
portion  carried  down   in  suspension  the 
quantities  were    really  enormous.  The 
Ganges,  for  instance  carried  down  500,000,000 
tons  per  year  ;  the  Mississippi,  300,000,000 
tons  per  year;  the  Irawaddy  100,000,000. 
The  whole  of  Holland  was  composed  of 


matter  in  fine  suspension  which  had  been 
carried  down  from  the  Rhine.    If  they  came 
to  the  chemical  deposits  as  contra-distin- 
guished from  such  deposits  as  had  been  held 
in  suspension,  and  took  carbonate  of  lime  as 
an  example,  they  found  that  at  Carlsbad  there 
was  a  spring  of  water  issuing  from  the  earth 
charged  with  carbonate  of  Hme,  and  when 
some  of  the  carbonic  acid  evaporated,  these 
was  enough  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  to 
form  large  beds  and  be  used  for  ornaments. 
The  like  was  also  to  be  seen  in  Tuscany,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  particularly 
at  Smyrna.    At  Gottingen  there  was  a  stream 
of  water  used  for  turning  a  miU,  which  so 
filled  up  its  channels,  that  thej  had  con- 
stantly to  clear  out  the  deposit.    Near  Rome, 
also,  examples  of  the  same  sort  existed  The 
matter  brought  down  in  solution  was  deposited 
by  a  chemical  proccess,  either  by  evaporation 
or  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
held  It  m  solution.    He  would  now  say  a  few 
words  on  the  efiect  which  organic  life  had 
upon  carbonate  of  lime  and  silicic  acid  in 
so  ution._  One  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  was 
soluble  lu  10,600  parts  of  water,  and  we 
might  assume  that  sea-water  contained  about 
one-ten-thousandth  parts  of  its  wei<rht  of 
carbonate  of  lime.    An  immense  quantity  of 
this  carbonate  of  lime  was  taken  up  by 
oysters,  corals,  animalcules,  and  other  livin"- 
organisms.    It  was  common  to  talk  of  a  maS 
as    drinkmg  like  a  fish,"  but  to  say  "  drmk- 
ing  like  an  oyster"  was  perhaps  more  ex- 
pressive.   Supposing  they  were  to  take  a 
man  75  years  of  age,  put  him  into  a  press  and 
squeeze  him  out,  there  would  be  obtained 
from  him  451bs.  of  solid  matter,  and  5 J  paila 
ot  water.  A  man  in  the  course  of  75  years  drank 
as  much  as  a  thousand  times  his  weight  of 
water,  but  an  oyster,  supposing  that  it  could 
extract  from  sea-water  as  it  passed  though  its 
stomach  every  particle  of  carbonate  of  Ume 
which  the  water  had  in  solution,  would  pass 
through  Its  body  something  like  50,000  times 
Its  weight;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  water  flowed  down  on  the  Rhine  con- 
tained suflJoient  carbonate  of  Hme  in  solution 
to  supply  shells  for  300,000,000,000  of  oysters. 
But  what  the  oysters  would  do  in  this  way 
was  nothing  to  what  the  coral  was  capable 
of  doing     After  speaking  of  the  use  of 
oyster  shells  and  coral-line  limestones  for 
lime,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  remark  that 
carbonate  of  magnesia  was  also  dissolved  by 
water,  but  was  not  so  soluble  as  carbonate 
of  hme.     There  was  very  little  of  this  found 
m  animals,  but  it  was  abundantly  taken  np 
by  sea-plants.    As  carbonate  of  magnesM 
was  taken  up  by  sea-plants,  and  by  animals, 
a  tendency  to  the  separation  of  these  two  sub- 
stances ensued.      Turning  to  the  chemistry 
of  his  subject,  the  speaker  fii-st  dealt  with 
carbonate  of  Hme,  which,  he  said,  consisted 
of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  gas.    If  he  put 
carbonate  of  lime  into  a  fire,  and  burnt  it, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  driven  off,  and 
hme  remained,  and  if  he  put  carbonate  of 
hme  into  a  vessel  and  treated  it  with  acid, 
carbonic  acid  would  be  given  off.     In  this 
case  they  would  not  have  lime  remaining, 
but  a  substance  derived  from  the  muriatic 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lime.    The  lime 
obtained  by  burning  was  a  white  substance 
which  phosphoresces  under  heat,  and  which 
when  treated  with  water,  underwent  a  violent 
change.    When  the  hydrate  of  lime  formed 
by  treating  the  lime  was  mixed  with  sand, 
made  up  into  mortar,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  substance  slowly  returned 
to  its  original  condition.    One  part  of  the 
hydrate  of  lime  was  soluble  in  800  parts  of 
water.    The  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmo- 
sphere was  small  in  quantity,  and  could  never 
penetrate  to  a  great  distance  below  the  surface, 
the  consequence  being  that  they  could  never 
get  a  very  good  result  out  of  pure  lime,  such 
as  could  be  obtained  by  burning  white  chalk. 
Many  persons  supposed  that  mountain  lime- 
stone would  give  a  very  good  lime,  and  in 
some  senses  it  would  do  this.    It  was  a  good 
lime  for  the  smelter,  the  candlemaker,  and 
the  soap-boiler,  but  it  was  not  a  good  lime  for 
the  builder.    Alberti,  the  architect,  who  had 
written  much  on  the  subject  of  limes,  asserted 
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that  lie  had  seen  lime  more  than  500  years 
old,  which  had  been  found  in  a  pit,  and  which 
even  after  that  period  was  well  tempered. 
Dr.  John,  a  German  chemist,  found  at 
Laudsberg  in  a  pit  at  the  basement  of  the 
castle  of  that  name,  lime  which  had  been 
there  300  years,  and  which  was  used  again 
in  rebuilding  the  castle.  It  must  be  clear 
that  if  lime  could  remain  in  that  condition 
without  undergoing  any  change  if  protected 
from  the  atmosphere,  they  would  not  get  any 
very  good  result  out  of  it.  As  long  as  hydrate 
of  lime  remained  wet,  it  was  simply  a  pulp  or 
paste ;  when  it  became  dry  it  was  little  better 
than  dust.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  when  burnt 
yielded  magnesia,  which  was  not  so  soluble  as 
hydrate  of  lime.  A  hydrate  of  magnesia  was 
soluble  in  5,000  parts  of  water,  as  compared 
with  800  parts  of  hydrate  of  lime.  The  former 
had  been  used  as  a  hydraulic  lime  in  Madras 
and  elsewhere.  When  they  got  substances 
with  the  lime,  such  as  silex  or  clay,  they  found 
a  different  set  of  reactions  took  place,  and 
were  then  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  atmosphere  for  setting  pro- 
perties. Supposing  they  put  silex  and  lime 
together,  and  heated  them,  a  change  took 
place  in  the  former,  and  from  being  a  sub- 
stance very  insoluble  in  acids,  it  became  gela- 
tinous, and  altogether  altered  in  character. 
The  lecturer  here  showed  a  specimen  of  good 
grey  chalk  lime,  which  had  been  treated  with 
Etcid.  If,  he  said,  his  hearers  examined  the 
residue  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  after  the 
lime  was  dissolved,  they  would  find  a  some- 
what gelatinous  mass.  This  was  the  silex. 
When  they  mixed  the  grey  lime  with  water 
and  made  it  into  a  paste,  the  silex  and  the 
lime  formed,  together  with  the  water,  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  lime.  Here  then  they  had 
a  substance  which  wowld  be  set  without  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  a  sub- 
stance as  this  would  not  have  remained  like 
thai;  found  at  the  castle  of  Landsberg.  It 
would  have  hardened  into  a  solid  mass.  It 
wa-s  only  such  a  lime  as  this  as  was  fit  for 
heavy  masonry,  or  any  exposure  to  damp  or 
wet.  If  they  took  Hme  and  pure  silex  and 
treated  them  in  this  way  after  burning  them 
together,  they  did  not  get  a  substance  which 
88t  quickly  when  water  was  added,  and  the 
whole  was  made  into  a  paste ;  but  if  they  got 
iron  or  potash  and  soda  present,  they  would 
find  that  quicker  action  took  place.  Silex 
was,  in  fact,  a  substance  which  combined 
more  readily  with  several  bases  than  with 
ogre.  Roman  cement  set  quickly  for  this  very 
reason.  As  regards  sulphate  of  lime,  the 
lecturer  said  that  one  part  was  soluble  in  500 
jmrts  of  water.  It  was,  therefore,  manifest 
that  this  was  a  substance  still  less  able  to 
stand  the  action  of  wet  than  pure  lime.  Good 
use,  however,  might  be  made  of  it  for  inside 
work.  Sulphate  of  lime  contained  too  within 
itself  the  power  of  setting.  When  exposed 
to  the  action  of  heat,  it  lost  a  portion  of  its 
water.  If  the  whole  of  the  water  were  driven 
ctf,  it  did  not  set  rapidly  again ;  but  with 
three  parts  driven  off,  then,  when  mixed  with 
a  fresh  amount  of  water,  it  rapidly  passed 
into  a  solid  state,  and  combined  v/ith  the 
water  to  form  the  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  could  only  be  used  for  plastering  and  inside 
work.  The  lecturer  here  made  a  few  obser- 
vations relative  to  the  action  of  sulphate  of 
lime  in  controlling  the  action  of  lime.  If 
water  were  added  to  quicklime,  the  quick- 
lime rapidly  fell  away  to  a  fine  powder.  If 
they  took  the  lime  and  impregnated  it  tho- 
roughly with  sulphate  of  lime,  then  they  would 
find  that  it  would  no  longer  undei-go  the  slaking 
acition.  What  the  theory  of  the  thing  might 
be,  one  could  hardly  say  with  any  certainty. 
In  concluding  this  portion  of  his  subject,  the 
lecturer  said  he  had  dealt  with  three  difi'erent 
daases  of  subjects.  First  of  all  there  was 
the  pure  lime,  the  oxide  of  calcium,  which 
combined  with  water  and  made  a  soluble 
stftstance,  and  which  could  only  be  hardened 
thoroughly  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  never  penetrated 
it  to  a  great  distance.  Next,  the  silicate  of 
Hme,  which  might  or  might  not  be  mixed  with 
iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  so  on,  which  had 
the  power  of  combining  with  water,  and  by 


degrees  set  into  a  hardened  mass ;  but  this 
rarely  took  place  with  very  great  rapidity, 
unles*  large  quantities  of  such  substances  as 
potash,  soda,  and  iron  were  present.  The 
water  had  to  dissolve  by  degrees  particle 
after  particle,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  silicic  acid.  Silex  and  lime 
did  not  enter  into  a  silicate  form  in  the  burn- 
ing of  limestones,  but  only  approximated  to 
it  until  water  was  added.  Then  they  came 
to  the  third  class — the  suli)hate  of  lime,  which 
was  totally  unfitted  for  anything  but  inside 
use.  He  would  now  say  a  few  words  on  the 
question  of  chemical  equivalents.  After 
alluding  to  the  symbols  in  common  use  to 
denominate  different  substances,  as  appeared 
on  a  diagram,  the  speaker  said  that  the  first 
point  ,to  be  remembered  was  that  wherever 
they  found  such  a  substance  as  lime,  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  and  calcium  in  it  always 
was  constant.  Next,  when  they  had  found 
the  proportion  in  which  oxygen  would  unite 
with  calcium  and  the  proportion  in  which 
oxygen  would  unite  with  hydrogen  and  com- 
bine with  magnesia,  they  know  the  proportion 
in  which  oxygen  would  combine  with  any 
other  substance  whatever.  Again,  when  they 
had  found  the  proportions  in  which,  for  in- 
stance, one  substance  mentioned  on  the  dia- 
gram (sulphur)  would  combine  with  three 
parts  of  oxygen,  and  also  found  how  oxygen 
would  combine  with  calcium,  they  would  know 
the  proportion  in  which  an  oxide  of  calcium 
would  combine  with  suljjhuric  acid.  Refer- 
ring again  to  the  diagram,  the  lecturer  said 
that  the  various  numbers  on  it  were  so  far 
arbitrary  as  this  :  they  assumed  oxygen  to  be 
eight,  but  they  might  as  well  assume  it  to  be 
any  other  number  except  for  facility  of  calcu- 
lation. This  gave  the  symbol  for  hydrogen 
as  one,  the  result  being  that  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  water  was  nine.  If  he  put  a 
dose  of  water,  nine  parts  by  weight,  to  a  dose 
of  oxide  of  calcium  in  28  parts  by  weight,  the 
two  would  combine  to  form  37  j)arts  of  the 
hydrate  of  lime.  If  he  took  40  parts  by  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  they  would  unite  exactly 
with  28 parts  of  lime,  and  so  on.  The  symbols 
not  only  represented  what  were  component 
substances,  but  also  the  actual  quantities  in 
which  they  combined.  He  had  divided  them 
into  two  classes :  substances  primary  and 
secondary.  As  respects  the  question  of 
mortars,  he  would  say  that  when  lime  and 
silex  together  were  exposed  to  the  fire,  great 
heat  i  must  be  applied  to  fuse  them.  Sup- 
posing they  put  in  a  little  potash  or  soda,  then 
they  fused  readUy.  It  was  really  another 
instance  of  what  he  had  before  said — that 
silex  would  combinojmuch  more  readily  with 
several  bases  than  with  one.  He  was  now 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  action  of  heat 
upon  it.  In  those  cases  where  lime  and  silex 
were  found  together,  the  action  was  not  so 
ready  as  when  there  were  several  bases. 
Roman  cement  stone,  for  instance,  had  a  very 
large  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  set 
with  great  rapidity  ;  also,  if  Roman  oement 
were  burned  at  a  high  temperature,  fusion 
was  readily  produced.  Referring  to  another 
diagram,  the  lecturer  was  able  with  its  assist- 
ance to  show  the  proportions  of  clay  in  lime- 
stones as  found  at  some  quarry  works  near 
Bridgewater.  In  some  beds  it  was  as  high  as 
25'55,  in  others  as  low  as  11*95.  If  these 
beds  were  all  burnt  together  some  of  them 
would  bo  overburnt,  and  some  underburnt. 
The  quarrymen  took  the  lower  beds  out 
(those  that  contained  25"55  of  clay)  and  burnt 
them  for  cements.  The  others  were  burnt 
for  lime,  and  as  lime  sent  into  the  market. 
In  conclusion,  Lieut. -Colonel  Scott  stated  he 
had  consented  to  deliver  this  course  of  lec- 
tures solely  with  the  idea  of  helping  the 
younger  members  of  the  Association,  and 
principally  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Redgrave. 
Some  chemical  experiments  were  then  made 
in  illustration  of  the  lecturer's  remarks. 


Bells  in  Chicago. — In  one  of  the  Baptist  chnrches 
in  Chicago  is  to  be  erected,  at  a  cost  of  7,000  dollars, 
the  largest  peal  of  bells  in  the  United  States.  There 
will  be  seventeen  in  all — the  largest  wei,:^hing  nearly 
4,000  pounds, — and  will  cover..two  octaves. 


RAILWAYS. 
The  following  haK-yearly  reports  have  been 
issued,  and  will  be  submitted  at  the  ordinary 
meetings  during  present  month  :— 

DUBLIN  AND  BELFAST  JUNCTION. 

The  directors  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
proprietors,  the  usual  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
past  half-year.  The  traffic  receipts  compare  favoui- 
ably  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
jjrevious  year,  viz. :— -1870:  Passengers  and  mails, 
£30,511  53.  5d. ;  merchandise,  &c.,  £14,855  4;. 
Total,  £45,366  9s.  5d.  1869  :  Passengers  and  maih, 
£30,533  12s.  4d.;  merchandise,  £13,753  9s.  9d. 
Total,  £44,287  2s.  Id.  Showing  a  net  increase  of 
£1,079  7s.  4d.  This  result  is  very  gratifying,  as  it 
evidences  a  continued  improvement  in  the  trade  of 
the  district  traversed  by  the  line.  The  total  income 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  £46,293  ISs.  lid. 
The  working  expenses  were  (38"44  per  cent,  of  traffic 
receipts)  £17,441  Gs.  lid.,  and,  including  rates  n<  <\ 
taxes,  interest,  and  rent  of  Banuridge  Juactiuii 
Railway,  amounted  to  £25,203  14s.  2d.,  leaving 
£21,090  4s.  9d.,  which,  with  the  balance  from  la>t 
half-year's  accounts,  £3,537  13s.  5d.,  make  a  di»- 
posable  sum  of  £24,627  18s.  2d.  This  surplus  will 
enable  the  directors  to  recommend  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  4  J  per  cent,  per  annum  (less  income  tax),  after 
payment  of  which  there  will  remain  £5,301  14s.  od. 
to  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  next  hall- 
year's  accounts.  The  working  expenses  have  been 
£676  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period.  No 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  capital  account.  The 
usual  reports  and  certificates  of  the  engineer  and  lo- 
comotive superintendent  state  that  the  permanent 
way  and  works  of  the  line  and  the  rolling  stock  hate 
been  efficiently  maintained  during  the  past  half-year. 


DUBLIN,  WICIvLOW,  AND  WEXFORD. 

In  the  receipts  there  is  still  a  falling  off  in  minerals,, 
and  also  a  small  deficiency  in  cattle — all  other  de- 
scriptions of  traffic  have  increased.  The  total  trafbc 
receipts  for  the  half-year — for  the  first  time— exceed 
£100,000,  and  may  be  expected  steadily  to  increase. 
The  working  expenditure  at  the  same  time  has  also 
considerably  grown.  In  the  permanent  way  depart- 
ment, the  increase  of  £1,306  is  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  labour  and  material  on  new  rails  and 
sleepers,  and  other  works  for  the  improvement  of  the 
line.  The  price  of  labour  has  also  increased  materi- 
ally. In  the  locomotive  department,  the  maintenance 
and  renewal  of  engines,  carriages,  and  wagons  has 
cost  £718  more  than  in  the  corresponding  half-year. 
Several  carriages  and  wagons  have  been  entirelv  re- 
built, and  a  great  deal  of  painting  has  been  done. 
The  increased  expenditure  in  the  traffic  department, 
amounting  to  £590,  is  caused  chiefly  in  the  opening 
of  a  new  station  at  Lansdowne-road,  and  placing 
extra  guards  on  all  the  trains  on  the  Kingstown  line 
and  Dalkey  branch.  The  latter  arrangement  greatly 
facilitates  the  working  of  the  trains,  gives  increased 
security,  and  saves  much  delay  at  stations.  In  the 
present  accounts  the  directors  have  continued  to 
charge  revenue  with  outlay  of  every  kind — except 
that  for  land  and  works  upon  the  Wexford  exten- 
sion. The  balance  of  revenue  account  available  for 
dividend  is  £31,405  Ss.  Out  of  this  the  directors 
recommend  payment  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  original  shares,  in  addition  to  tlie 
dividends  on  all  the  preference  shares  ;  this  will  leave 
a  balance  of  £6,324  10s.  3d.  to  be  carried  forward 
to  next  account.  The  works  on  the  extension  are 
still  progressing,  and  the  directors  have  put  strong 
pressure  on  Mr.  Edwards,  the  contractor,  to  hasten 
the  opening  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  a  great 
difficulty,  however,  in  procuring  labour  In  the  country 
even  at  an  advanced  scale  of  wages,  and  it  is  feared, 
that  this  will  prevent  the  line  being  completed  within 
the  time  named  in  the  last  report.  The  directors, 
however,  will  spare  no  exertion  to  accomplish  the 
completio.a  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  traffic  agree- 
ment with  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  has  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  they 
have  subscribed  the  promised  sum  of  £30,000  towards 
the  cost  of  the  Wexford  extension.  Upon  this  being 
done,  the  English  company  proceeded  to  exercise  tlie 
right  given  them  by  this  company's  act  of  1870,  and 
accordingly  nominated  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  Cusack  as 
director,  to  represent  them  at  this  board.  The  nomi- 
nation was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Cusack  has  taken  his 
place  as  a  director.  In  deference  to  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  shareholders  at  the  special  meeting, 
held  on  the  5th  of  December  last,  the  directors  have 
abandoned  the  bill  which  they  liad  intended  to  lodge 
in  Parliament  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingstown 
line  to  D'Olier-street,  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
terminus  there.  Parliamentary  powers  are  beijig 
sought  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  tramways 
through  Dublin  and  the  suburbs,  some  of  which  would 
be  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  railway  that; 
they  must  be  opposed.    It  will  also  be  aecessary  to 
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oppose  in  Parliament  an  attempt  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  New  Eoss 
Kailivay  Company  to  obtain  running  powers  over 
your  Wexford  extension.  On  tlie  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  the  telegraphs,  an  agreement  was 
made  with  the  Post  Office  autliorities,  wliereby  a 
considerable  saving  has  been  effected  for  tliis  com- 
pany. Ill  pursuance  of  that  agreement,  the  lines  of 
telegraph  are  now  maintained  by  Government,  and 
the  messages  of  the  company  are  sent  free. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN. 
The  usual  abstract  of  accounts  shows  the  net  surplus 
revenue  for  the  half-year  to  be  £143,589  lOs.  8d.,  out 
of  which  the  directors  recommend  that  interest  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  tlie  four  per  cent,  preferential  stock,  and 
that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  consolidated  stock  of 
the  company,  which  will  leave  a  balance  of  £1.'?, 028 
Os.  8d.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  next  half-year's 
account.    Except  on  the  article  of  goods,  which  still 
exhibits  a  large  increase,  tlie  traffic  receipts  of  the 
past  six  months  have  not  been  as  steadily  progressive 
as  the  directors  could  wish,  but  it  niusi  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  unusually 
large  increase  of  the  half-year  ending  December,  18C9, 
of  £17,000.    The  decrease  in  the  amount  received 
from  passengers  we  cannot  account  for,  as  the  facili- 
ties afforded  for  travelling  have  been  greater  than 
usual.    The  decrease  in  the  cattle  traffic  is  owing  to 
the  reason  assigned  in  our  last  report,  viz.,  the  falling 
off  in  exports  to  England,  arising  from  scarcity  of 
winter  feeding  there;  but  it  is  much  less  than  we 
anticipated.    There  has  been  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture under  the  heads  "  maintenance  of  way,"  "  loco- 
motive power,"  and  "traffic  expenses,''  caused  by 
increase  of  wages  and  cost  of  materials.    But  the 
greatest  drawback  with  which  we  have  had  to  con- 
tend is  the  payment  of  £6,475  for  personal  injuries, 
arising  from  the  accidents  near  Tralee,  and  on  the 
Cork  and  Limerick  Railway;  and  there  are  stillsorne 
outstanding  claims  which  we  have  been  unable,  so  far, 
to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Whilst  we  deeply 
lament  the  casualties  to  which  passengei-B  are  liable 
when  travelling  by  railway,  and  the  losses  arising  there- 
from, we  feel  that  no  precautions  have  been  neglected 
cnourpart  to  prevent  as  faras  possible  the  recurrenceof 
such  calamities.  All  these  items  of  expenditure  having 
been  charged  against  revenue,  we  consider  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  liividend,  with  a  surplus  of  £13,000, 
highly  satisfactory.    An  agreement  has  been  entered 
jntowiththedirectorsoftheCorkand  Limerick  Direct 
Railway,  suhject  to  your  approval,  for  the  purchase 
of  that  line,  on  the  terms  of  £60  of  the  stock  of  this 
company  for  £100  .,f  the  stock  of  that  company. 
Propositions  have  also  been  made  to  this  company  to 
become  the  owners  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
line,  and  the  subject  having  repeatedly  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  boani,  we  have  submitted  ths  follow- 
ing offer,  viz  :— To  secure  to  the  shaieholders  of  that 
company  a  dividend  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  original  stock,  to  commence  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1871,  which  we  find  can  be  legally 
done  under  the  powers  contained  in  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Arrangement  Act,  1SG6.    And  in  the 
avent  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  being  obtained  to 
transfer  the  ownership  of  the  line  to  the  Great  South- 
ern and  Western  Railway  Company,  the  payment  of 
tvTO  and  a-half  per  cent,  per  annum"  shall  be'increased 
to  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  wheuever  and  so  often 
as  the  (Jreat  .■Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
shall  pay  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  or 
upwards  to  its  proprietors.    Tliis  offer  will  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  a  special  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  this  company,  if  it  shall  be  approved 
of  by  thesliareholJers  in  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Company.    It  has  also  been  proposed  to  this  company 
to  unite  with  the  London  and  North  Western  Company 
of  England,  to  extend  the  line  of  railwav  from  Kings- 
bridgeto  theNorth  Wall,  a  distance  of  about  four  andV 
half  miles,  utilising  as  a  portion  thereof  about  one  mile 
and  three-quarters  of  iheLitt'ev  branch  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway— the  Midland  Great  W.stern 
Company  to  be  remunerated  by  a  toll  on  goods  and 
cattle,  &c.,  passing  over  it.    The  subscription  of  this 
company  to  be  £oO,000,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  by 
the  London  and  North- Western  Company.  After 
some  trouble  and  expense  had  been  incurred  in  pre- 
paring idans,  surveys,  and  in  serving  the  necessary 
Parliamentary  noliies,  unexpected  difficulties  arose 
with  respect  to  the  amoant  o,  the  tolls  to  be  paid  to 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  for  the  use  of 
their  portion  of  the  line,  which  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  this  report,  have  not  been  arranged. 


EARL  SPENCER  ON  IRELAND. 
The  inaugural  banquet  of  the  Lord  Mavor 
(the  Right  Hon.  Patrick  Bulfin)  took  place 
on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  King's  Room 
]>Iansion  House.   The  toast  of  «  The  Lord 


Lieutenant  and  Prosperity  to  Ireland,"  drew 
forth  from  her  Majesty's  representative  a 
statement  of  his  views  as  to  the  architectural 
and  other  improvements  -which  are  being 
effected  in   our  city  and  throughout  the 
country.    We  make  room  for  a  few  passages 
in  his  speech,  which  will  bear  conning  over : — 
"  I  should  err  greatly  if  I  did  not,  in  general  terms, 
state  something  of  my  vi«ws  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country.    And  first  I  may  allude  to  this  city— this 
important  capital  of  Ireland,— whose  citizens  are  so 
numerously  and  influentially  repi-esented  here  to-niglit, 
and  I  may  compliment  yon,  my  Lord  INIayor,  on  the 
increasing  prosper  ity  of  this  country.    This  metropolis 
is  a  mirror,  if  I  may  so  use  the  expression,  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  country.    As  the  metro- 
polis of  Ireland,  it  attracts  to  it  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  reflects  the  country's  general 
prosperity  !     We  have  many  signs  of  this  prosperity, 
if  W8  look  around  us  every  day  in  Dublin,  whether 
we  look  at  the  throng  and  active  bustle  of  the  streets, 
or  at  the  amount  of  shippirrg  which  crowds  the  quays 
and  docks;  or,  again,  at  the  numerous  buildings 
which  are  rising  to  accommodate  the  increasing  and 
spreading  wealth  of  the  citizens.    It  is  satisfactory  to 
hud  that  those  buildings  are  raised  with  great  taste; 
that  that  love  of  archiiecture  which  has  lately  added 
so  much  attraction  to  tha  capital  of  England  has  not 
been  neglected  here;  for  on  every  side  we  see  archi- 
tectural edifices  which  show  that  the  citizens  who 
have  the  means  aie  anxious  to  leave  behind  them 
monuments  of  the  architectural  taste  of  this  age,  and 
which,  though  they  may  difiir  in  thdr  style  from 
the  old  buildings  that  are  of  so  much  interest  in  this 
country,  will  yet,  1  am  sure,  in  afler  ages  be  worthy 
of  those  buildings.    We  have,  happily,  left  that  age 
when  there  was  a  want  of  taste  in  all  our  buildings, 
whether  in  our  churches  or  in  our  other  public  edifices; 
and  I  think  that  the  increasing  taste  displayed  in  this 
respect  is  a  sign  of  the  march  of  progress  in  this 
country  !    If  I  leave  the  more  private  marks  of  im- 
provement and  go  to  public  ones,  I  must  heartily 
congratulate  the  Corporation  of  this  very  important 
city  on  the  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  promote 
a  very  important  work  corinecteil  with  the  saiiitai'v 
improvement  of  this  city.    They  hare  lately  grappled 
witli  a  matter  which  has  been  for  a  very  long  time  in 
abeyance,  — a  matter  which  greatly  affects  the  health 
of  every  class  in  this  city.    'J'liey  have,  1  believe, 
brought  forward,  and  successfully,  a  measure  for  the 
purification  of  the  Liffey.    /  was  very  happy,  as  were 
other  members  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  to  be  able 
to  jjromoie  the  efforts  of  the  Corporation  in  this  respect, 
and  very  heartily  wish  them  success.    They  have 
already  euccessfully  provided  good  water  foi-' Dublin. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  their  endeavour  to  add  to  the 
pure  water  air  will  be  equally  successful !  I 

will  now  pass  to  more  general  matters  — matters  con- 
nected with  the  general  slate  of  the  countrv.  I  re- 
member, when  I  stood  in  this  place  last  year,  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  refer,  in  very  measured  terms,  to  an 
important  Act  which  had  been  passed  by  Parliament 
in  the  year  18G9.  1  wish  now  lo  refer,  in  like 
measured  terms,  to  another  Act  wliich  has  been 
passed  in  the  session  of  1870,  for  I  feel  that  it  affects 
so  greatly  the  material  prosperity  of  the  whole  country 
that  1  should  be  wrong  if  I  omitted  it  in  speaking 
before  you  to-night.  We  have  by  this  time  had  some 
opportunity  of  watching  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Act.  I  trust  that  it  has  already 
been  to  some  extent  successful,  and  that  it  gives  hope 
of  being  still  further  successful  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  It  did  not  aim  at  depriving  any 
class  of  property  or  influence,  but,  while  secur-ir.g  the 
property  of  the  tenant,  while  making  capricious 
eviction  a  very  expensive  luxury,  it  endeavoured  to 
retain  the  good  influence  of  good  landlords  and  only 
to  curb  the  bad  influence  of  bad  landlords.  When, 
as  I  hops  most  sincerely  and  ardently,  this  good 
result  shall  have  gradually  extended  itself  over  the 
country,  that  barrier  which  has  so  unfortunately  been 
placed  between  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  and  their 
governors  will  be  removed.    I  think  that  we  have 

come  to  a  very  important  era  in  Irish  lirstory  

I  have  said  thus  much  to  show  that  though  much 
has  been  done  in  past  years,  much  remains  to  be 
don«.  I  alluded  to  sanitary  reforms  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  tha  Corporation  of  Dublin,  but  if  we 
look  overthecountrrwe^hill  find  manycasesin  which 
sanitary  reform  may  be  applied  with  great  success. 
I  often  wonder  that  more  has  not  been  d^ne  in  this 
country  to  improve  the  habitations  of  the  poorer 
classes.  I  often  wond«r  how  a  people  well  educated 
have  borne  the  houses  in  which  they  have  had  lo  bring 
up  their  children.  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  those 
matters  will  receive  careful  attention,  and  if,  by 
atsistance  from  Government,  or  through  Parliament, 
any  remeily  can  be  found,  I  can  assure  you  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  most  anxiously  consider 
them  and  the  means  for  removing  the  bad  effects 
which  they  produce  upon  the  country.   Thes«  measures 


require  very  careful  consideration  and  attention  ;  and 
I  hope  I  shall  not  b»  misunderstood  when  I  say  that 
we  require  a  time  of  peace  and  quiet  in  order  to  carry 
out  these  reforms.  Too  often  in  Ireland,  I  am  afraid, 
when  one  grievance  has  been  redressed,  and  one  agita- 
tion stopped,  another  agitation  has  sprung  up!  I 
sincerely  trust  and  believe  that  we  are  not  entering 
again  into  a  phase  of  that  sort,  but  that  all  men  inte- 
resied  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  will  join  hand  in 
hand,  and  unite  in  the  promotion  of  measures  which 
can  satisfactorily  be  carried  for  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.  What  I  think  we  do  want 
Munited  action;  notonly  united  action  among  Irishmen 
— and  that  is  most  important— but  united  action  with 
Englishmen  and  with  Scotchmen.  Let  not  the  people 
of  Ii-eland— I  do  not  believe  that  they  think  so  now— 
but  let  them  not  think  as  they  did"  in  former  times, 
that  because  there  were  certain  injustices  committed 
and  permitted  by  the  English  Parliament,  they  will 
not  get  redress  noju,  I  feel  confident  that  any  just 
redress  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  English 
people  and  the  English  Parliament.  I  know  many 
men  in  England  who  are  ambitious  to  serve  the 
interests  of  Ireland  as  they  would  the  interests  of 
England.  We  welcome  in  England  Irishmen  in 
almost  every  profession  ;  we  find  Irishmen  shining  in 
almost  ev«ry  profession  in  the  country.  I  rejoice  at 
that,  and  1  hope  that  you  will  allow  those  Englishmen 
who  have  a  strong  and  earnest  wish  for  the  welfare 
of  this  country  tojoinyouin  any  work  which  may 
promote  your  interests  and  prosperity. 


THE  GAS  QUESTION. 
The  Alliance  and  Conaumers'  Gas  Company 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  an  Act  which  will  enable 
them  (amongst  other  matters  sought  for)  to 
supply  gas  of  a  less  illuminating  power  than 
that  at  present  supplied.  Theii-  customers 
have  resolved  to  oppose  the  passing  of  the 
measure  so  far  as  regards  the  quality,  which 
even  now  is  not  up  to  the  standard  (16-candle) 
agreed  upon  when  the  companies  were  amal- 
gamated some  few  years  ago,  and  a  monopoly 
secm-ed  for  the  "  Alliance."  Several  of  our 
leading  citizens  have  taken  the  matter  up, 
and  there  is  every  probability  of  a  rival  com- 
pany being  at  once  formed,  if  the  Directors 
of  the  "  Alliance  "  cannot  be  induced  to  with- 
draw or  completely  modify  their  Bill.  The 
current  number  of  the  Oil  Trade  Rcvieiv  con- 
tains an  article  on  "  Mineral  Oil-lamps  for 
Streets  and  Public  Buildings."  Our  contem- 
porary is  of  opinion  that  mineral  oil  is  well 
suited  for  the  lighting  of  towns  and  villages, 
and,  with  an  improved  method  of  burning,  is 
likely  to  be  adopted  with  economical  results. 
On  the  dilution  of  gas  with  air,  the  Review 
says : — 

"  In  too  many  cases  the  public  are  shame- 
fully served  by  the  gas  companies.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  dilution  of  milk  with 
water,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
gas  which  we  buy  by  measure  is  often  diluted 
with  common  air,  or  by  the  process  of  distil- 
ling out  the  final  residual  gases  from  the 
coke,  which,  when  produced  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  have  scarcely  any  iUuminating 
power  whatever.  Many  gas  companies  use 
brick  or  earthenware  retorts  instead  of  iron  ; 
they  are  more  economical,  being  more  durable. 
The  public,  of  coitrse,  have  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  this  ;  but  there  is  an  awkward 
concomitant.  These  retorts  are  liable  to 
cracks  and  leakage.  Now,  a  leakage  may 
occur  in  two  ways,  outwards  or  inwards  ;  if 
outwards,  the  gas  company  loses  a  part  of  its 
product ;  if  inwards,  the  leakage  consists  of 
air,  which  enters  the  retort  and  mixes  with 
the  gas.  But  how  can  it  find  its  way  inwards  ? 
the  uninitiated  reader  will  ask.  The  answer 
to  this  question  is,  that  in  most — perhaps  we 
may  say  in  all — cases  where  earthenware  or 
brick  retorts  are  used,  an  exhausting  appa- 
ratus is  also  used — that  is,  the  gas,  instead 
of  being  driven  out  of  the  retorts  by  its  own 
elastic  force,  is  drawn  out  by  an  air-pump, 
and  with  it  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  joints 
or  cracks  of  the  brick  or  earthenware  retort, 
and  thus  the  consumer  is  seriously  cheated 
by  loss  of  illuminating  power.  This  loss  is 
far  greater  than  the  proportion  of  air  that  is 
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used  in  dilution.  If  we  dilute  milk  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water  we  obtain  milk  and  water 
of  just  half  the  strength  or  nutritive  value  of 
the  original  milk  ;  but  if  coal  gas  is  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  mixture  is  far  less  than  half,  as 
every  scientific  gas  engineer  knows  perfectly- 
well.  Tn  this  way,  and  by  the  use  of  inferior 
coal,  or  by  carrying  on  the  distillation  too  far, 
we  sometimes  obtain  gas  of  such  miserable 
quality  that  we  are  compelled  to  use  double 
quantity  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  amount  of 
light.  In  large  towns  a  check  is  put  on  this 
by  the  appointment  of  an  official  gas  examiner, 
whose  duty  is  to  examine  daily  by  means  of 
the  photometer  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas  supplied,  and  to  register  and  report  its 
daily  value  ;  but  in  our  suburbs  and  small 
towns,  where  no  such  officer  is  appointed,  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  gas  company,  which, 
having  no  competition,  can  deal  with  us  ac- 
cording to  its  own  sweet  pleasure." 


MISCELLAJSTEOUS. 

Ancient  Citv  Documents. — The  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
on  Saturday  last : — "  That  the  volume  of  historical 
and  municipal  documents  from  the  archives  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  now  laid  before  the  Council,  be 
referred  to  No.  3  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  her  Majesty's  Government, 
requesting  that  the  remainder  of  the  interesting  and 
valuable  muniments,  and  records  in  the  possession 
of  the  Town  Council  may  be  published  without 
delay,  and  that  this  Council  do  express  their  satisfac- 
tion at  the  able  manner  in  which  BIr,  Gilbert  has  dis- 
charged his  editorial  duties." 

A  Novel  Company. — The  "Reformed  Funerals 
Company"  is  announced,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000 
in  shares  of  £5  each,  the  object  being,  it  is  stated,  to 
provide  plain  but  appropriate  funerals,  by  the  use  of  a 
novel  and  improved  style  of  hearses  and  mourning 
carriages,  and  by  dispensing  with  mutes,  velvet 
horse-cloths,  ostrich-feathers,  and  to  conduct  funerals 
with  a  degree  of  solemnity  and  decorumun  attainable 
under  the  present  system,  and  at  the  same  time  effect 
a  large  saving  of  unnecessary  expense.  The  name  of 
the  Dean  of  Armagh  appears  amongst  the  directors. 

Savings  Invested  in  Ireland. — Dr.  W.  Neilson 
Hancock  has  furnished  a  statement  of  the  savings 
invested  in  Ireland  from  1860  to  1870.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  deposits  in  Post  Office  savings  banks 
were  in  1862,  £78,696;  in  1870,  £583,165.  The 
Post  Office  savings'  banks  have  had  an  uninterrupted 
progress  since  1862,  when  they  were  first  established 
by  Government.  The  deposits  in  trustee  savings' 
bankswerein  I860, £2, 143,284;  in  18G0,£1,540,578  ; 
and  in  1870,  £2,054,907.  The  aggregate  deposits  in 
savings'  banks,  both  Post  Office  and  trustee,  were  in 
I860,  £2,143,284  ;  in  1865,  £1,701,215;  in  1870, 
£2,6:58,072.  The  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  Irish 
joint-stock  bar.ks  were  in  1860,  £15,609,237  ;  in 
1866,  £20,957,098;  in  1870,  £24,;i(;6,478.  The 
investments  in  Government  and  India  stock,  on 
whieh  dividends  are  paid  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  were 
in  1860,  £40,112,000;  in  1866,  £36,958,000;  in 
1870,  £36,548,701.  Doctor  Hancock  attributes  this 
decrease  to  the  increased  amount  of  foreign  invest- 
ments held  in  Ireland. 

A  BIovE  m  THE  Right  Direction.  —  Jane 
Collins,  of  Newmarket,  appeared  on  summons  to 
answer  the  complaint  of  Sanitary  Sergeant  Fay,  of 
the  A  division,  to  show  cause  why  a  number  of 
■wretched  and  dilapidated  houses  in  Skinner's-ailey, 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  should  not  be  closed  up. 
Mr.  Norwood,  T.G.,  and  Dr.  Cameron  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration. It  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  the 
owner  of  the  houses  in  question,  which  were  infamous 
dens  inhabitpd  by  the  lowest  and  most  depraved 
characters.  It  also  appeared  that  the  houses  were  in 
the  most  filthy  and  ruinous  condition,  and  Dr. 
Cameron  deposed  that  they  were  not  fit  places  to 
herd  the  lower  animals.  Mr.  Barton  made  an  order 
that  the  houses  should  be  closed  up  at  once.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  similar  course  will  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  noxious  houses  in  Bull-lane,  the  head- 
quarters of  crime  and  vice  in  Dublin. — Freeman. 

The  Bore  through  the  Hoosac  Mountains  — 
The  wonderful  bore  of  five  miles  through  the  Hoosac 
Mountains  goes  forward  with  persistent  steadiness, 
and  bills  fair  to  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  1874,  as 
promised  by  tlie  contractors.  It  is  already  more  than 
half  way  through.  Some  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  great  work  may  be  formed  when  it  is 
known  that  at  the  west  end  the  workmen  have  fully 
one-third  of  a  mile  of  solid  mountain  above  their 
beadj. 


A  NEW  Artificial  Stone. — A  patent  has  been 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome  for  a  new 
material,  composed  of  finely-divided  silica  in  a  soluble 
state,  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  with  lime-burnt  chalk  or  other 
material.  When  mixed,  caustic  soda  or  potash  is  set 
free  by  the  action  of  the  lime  and  combined  with  the 
finely-divided  silica.  The  lime  may  be  either  quick- 
lime, or  partially  hj'drated,  or  in  other  forms,  such  as 
Portland  cement.  'I'he  result  is  to  produce  an  arti- 
ficial stone  of  great  specific  gravity,  capable  of  taking 
a  fine  polisli  ;  and,  when  other  substances  are  intro- 
duced, as  can  easily  be  done,  a  kind  of  scagliola  is 
obtained,  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  the  advantage  of 
resisting  the  weather.  The  specimen  we  saw  was  a 
large  step,  in  imitation  of  red  Peterhead  granite,  the 
colour  being  obtained  by  a  metallic  oxide,  and  the 
appearance  of  felspar  by  the  intermixture  of  small 
broken  crystals  of  natural  carbonate  of  lime.  Greys 
and  other  colours  can  be  similarly  produced.  The 
specification  further  includes  some  new  combinations 
of  the  silicates  to  be  used  for  lining  vessels  in  use  for 
acids  and  acid  vapours,  and  also  for  the  reception  and 
transmission  of  heated  air  and  gases. — Builder. 

How  "The  Times"  was  sent  to  Paris. — At- 
tempts to  establish  a  ready  communication  between 
the  beleagured  inhabitants  of  Paris  and  their  relatives 
and  friends  beyond  the  German  lines  have  given  rise 
to  manj'  contrivances  which  are  not  unlikely  to  make 
a  new  era  in  the  history  both  of  aeronautics  and  pho- 
tography. Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  in- 
genious device  by  which  the  matter  of  two  whole 
pages  of  the  Times  has  been  l;ransmitted  from  London 
to  Paris.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  photo- 
graphy. Those  pages  of  the  paper  which  contained 
communications  to  relatives  in  Paris  were  photo- 
graphed with  great  care  by  the  London  Stereoscopic 
and  Photographic  Company  on  pieces  of  thin  and 
almost  transparent  paper,  about  an  inch  and  a  halt 
in  length  by  an  inch  in  widtti.  On  these  impressions 
there  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  only  two  legible 
words,  "  The  Times,'"  and  si.K  narrow  brown  bands 
representing  tlie  six  columns  of  printed  matter  form- 
ing a  page  of  the  newspaper'.  Under  the  microscope, 
however,  the  brown  spaces  became  legible,  and  every 
line  of  the  newspaper  was  found  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly copied  and  with  tlie  greatest  clearness.  The 
photographs  were  sent  to  Bordeaux  for  transmission 
thence  by  carrier-pigeon  to  Paris.  When  received 
there  they  were  magnified,  by  aid  of  the  magic  lantern, 
to  a  large  size  and  tlirown  upon  a  screen.  A  staff  of 
clerks  immediately  transcribed  the  messages,  and  sent 
them  off  to  the  places  indicated  by  the  advertisers. 
The  success  of  this  experiment  gives  rise  to  the  hope 
that  the  new  art  of  compressing  printed  matter  into 
a  small  compass  will  not  stop  here.  If  a  page  of  the 
Times  can  be  compressed  into  a  space  little  larger 
than  that  occupied  by  a  postage  stamp,  the  matter  of 
an  octavo  volume  might  be  made  to  cover  not  more 
than  two  of  its  own  pages,  and  a  library  could  be  re- 
duced to  the  dimensions  of  the  smallest  prayer  book. 
What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  the  learned  persons  who 
frequent  the  Library  of  the  Britisli  Museum  if,  instead 
of  having  to  make  fatiguing  journeys  from  letter  A  to 
letter  B  of  the  ponderous  catalogues  of  boolss,  they 
had  its  man}'  hundred  volumes  reduced  to  a  space  a 
yardJsquare,over  which  a  microscope  could  be  hurriedly 
passed.  Such  suggestions  are  now  occu|iying  the 
thoughts  of  photographeis. 

BIoNSTER  Organ. — The  organ  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  London,  will  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
in  the  world,  having  9,000  pipes  and  120  stops,  in- 
flated by  two  steam  engines  built  by  Messrs.  Penn. 

Queer  Christmas  Gift.— A  member  of  a  chui-ch 
congregation  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  presented  it 
with  a  new  pulpit  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

Railways  in  the  United  States. — In  1870 
there  were  completed  in  the  United  States  5,570 
miles  of  railroad,  at  a  cost,  including  rolling  stock,  of 
£44,981,200  sterling. 

New  Model  Lodging-house  in  Drygatk, 
Glasgow. — This  building,  erected  by  the  City  Im- 
provement Trustees,  is  now  completed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lodger.s.  It  consists  of  four  storeys,  the  upper 
three  of  which  are  to  be  used  as  sleeping  wards,  while 
on  the  street  flat  are,  on  one  side,  the  superintendent's 
quarters — his  shop  or  office  aird  dwelling-house, — and 
on  the  other  the  dining-ball,  (with  a  kitchen  and 
scullery  in  rear,  hot  plate  and  heating  apparatus. 
On  each  of  the  three  upper  flats  there  is  accommo- 
dation for  forty-eight  lodgeis.  Each  flat  is  divided 
by  a  middle  passage  or  lobby  into  two  wards,  with 
two  doors  to  each  ward,  opening  respectively  on  com- 
partments having  bunks  for  twelve  persons.  The 
bunks  are  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  one 
of  the  wards  on  the  second  floor',  which  are  of  galvan- 
ized slieet  iron,  and  will  probably  be  set  apart  for 
casual  visitors.  At  the  farther  end  of  each  passage 
conveniences  are  placed,  and  half-a-dozen  cast-iron 
lavatories  are  provided  for  each  flat,  in  recesses  off  the 
staircases. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London. 
— At  the  meetini;  of  this  society  on  Tuesday,  7tli 
inst.,  Mr.  C.  B.  Vignoles,  F. U.S.,  Pi-Ksident,  in  the 
chair,  twenty-eight  candidates  were  balloted  for  and 
declared  to  be  daly  elected,  including  three  members, 
viz.  :  Ml'.  Wm.  Crouch,  Keaident  Engineer,  Glasgow 
City  Union  Railway;  Mr.  J.  J.  Montgomery,  Town 
Surveyor  and  Engineer  to  Corporatiorr  of  Belfast; 
and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Napier,  Chief  Engineer,  Southern 
Division  of  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  of 
Ireland.  Twenty-five  were  elected  as  Associates, 
viz. :  Mr.  G.  D.  Atherstone,  Graham's  Town,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  Mr.  T.  Aveling,  Kochester;  Mr.  C. 
Colson,  Superintending  Civil  liiigineers' Office,  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  ;  Mr.  H.  Crabtree,  General  Manager 
and  Agent,  Northern  Railway  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  Mr. 
A.  M.  Dunlop,  Westminster;  Mr.  J.  Eunson,  Engi- 
neer of  Northampton  Gas  Works  ;  Blr.  M.  J.  Farrell, 
Wexford;  Mr.  G.  Fowler,  Resident  Engineer  of 
liucknall  Collieries,  Nottinj^bam  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Freeman, 
Westminster;  Mr.  W.  G.  Freeman,  Penryn,  Cornwall ; 
Mr.  F.  A.  B.  Geneste  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Hawkins,  Superin- 
tending Civil  Engineers'  Office,  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard;  Mr.  P.  L.  Henderson,  East  India  Avenue;  Mr. 
J.  A.  H.  Holmes,  Assistant  Engineer,  Carnatic  Rail- 
way;  Mr.  J.  J.  Maclean,  Carshalton ;  Mr.  S.  L. 
Mason,  General  Blanager  of  North  British  Railway ; 
F.  I.  Palmer,  Nav.  Lieut.,  R.N.,  Lime-street;  Mr.  D. 
Pidgeon,  Banbui'y ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Reid,  Edinburgh;  BIr. 
T.  BI.  Rickman  ;  BIr.  B.  C.  St.  John,  Resident  Engi- 
neer, Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  ;  BIr.  J.  Tom- 
linson,  jun.,  Cardift';  BIr.  D.  D.  W.  Veitch;  Mr.  J. 
Waugh  ;  BIr.  F.  G.  Wynne.  A  report  was  brought 
up  from  Council  stating  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
Sect.  IV.  of  the  bye-laws,  the  following  candidates 
had  been  admitted  students  of  the  Institution  since 
the  last  announcement: — Messrs.  R.  de  Arteaga, 
W.  D.  Campbell,  E.  A.  Dunn,  W.  F.  Garland,  H.  R. 
Kempe,  H.  de  Q.  Sewell,  and  J.  Slate. 

Of  the  prominent  and  prosperous  newspaper  pub- 
lishers in  Cincinnati,  two  are  boiler-makers,  one  a 
carpenter,  a  fourth  a  shoemaker,  a  fiftli  a  country 
schoolmaster,  but  not  one  a  practical  printer. 

The  Printers'  Circular  of  Philadelphia  has  oflTered 
prizes  to  compositors  for  fast  type-setting.  The  first 
priza  is  to  be  a  solid  silver  composing  stick  ;  the 
second  a  silver  medal,  and  the  third  a  bronze  medal. 
The  competition  is  to  be  open  to  compositors  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  towns  or  cities 
where  printers'  unions  exist,  and  the  trial  is  to  take 
place  Blay  10  th  next. 

From  London. — Small-pox  has  spread  so  rapidly 
in  the  parish  of  Westminster  that  application  was 
yesterday  made  to  the  Bletropolitan  Board  of  Works 
by  the  local  authorities  fur  permission  to  erect  a 
temporary  iron  building  as  an  hospital  on  tlie  vacant 
land  lying  between  Cannon-row  and  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment. The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
with  power  to  take  the  necessary  action. 

lIoDF.RK  Inventions — That  great  invention  the  "  Chrono- 
graph,^' wliicli  times  all  the  principal  events  of  the  day,  and 
lias  revolutionized  and  superseded  the  clumsy  old-fasliioned 
"  stop-watch,"  seems  likely  to  be  eclipsed  in  fame  by  that  still 
greater  and  more  useful  invention  the  "  Keyless  Watch."  The 
fact  of  no  key  being  required  renders  these  watches  indispens- 
able to  the  traveller,  the  nervous,  and  invalids.  Tlie  enormous 
number  sent  even  by  post  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  great  utility.  The  prices  at  v.'hicli  they 
are  sold  range  from  5  to  100  guineas.  Thousands  of  them  are 
manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Old  Bond-street,  and 
of  the  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate-liill.  London,  who  sends  post 
free  for  2d.  a  most  interesting  historical  pamphlet  upon  watch- 
making. Also  a  beautifully  illustrated  pamphlet  of  gold 
jewellery,  chains,  &c. 


BANKRUPTS. 

George  Douglas,  of  1  Anne-street,  in  the  City  of  Dublin, 
builder,  to  sun  endcrl4th  February  and  7th  March. 

William  B  M'JIaster,  of  Clifton-street  and  Kovtli  Queen- 
street,  Belfast,  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  builder  and  con- 
tractor, to  buri  eiider  17tli  Februaiy  and  lOtli  March. 


INSOLVENTS. 

James  Mitchell,  late  of  Rathmicliael,  in  the  County  of 
Dublin,  contractor. 

Jacob  Lunu,  late  of  Camden-street,  in  the  City  of  Dublin, 
previously  of  Rathmines-terrace,  Rathmines,  in  the  County  of 
Dublin,  house-painter. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  clistincthj  understood  that  altliourjh 
wo  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Irish  Builder  is 
Eight  Shillings  per  annum,  payaMe  in 
advance. 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known,  on 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  ie 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Koe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 
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CAST-IRON 

DOOR  AND  WINDOW  HEADS. 


The  attention  of  ARCHITECTS  and  all  connected  with  the  Building  Trades  is  called  to 

these  elegant  appliances,  which  will 

SUPERSEDE    THE    USE    OF  STONE 

IN  MANY  PARTS   OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 


A  Variety  of  PATTERNS  has  been  prepared,  and 

A  Stock  of  Castings  is  kept  at  the  Works. 

TIIEY  MAY  ALSO  BE  EAD  OF  ANY  RESPECTABLE  IRONMONGER. 


Ko.  2.    DOOR  HEADS  FOR  OPENINGS.  No.  3.   WINDOW  HEADS  FOR  BRICKWORK  OPENINGS. 

34  in.  and  36  in.  38  in.,  39  in.,  40  in.,  and  41  in. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  Application  to  the  MANUFACTURERS, 

NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  &  CO., 

THORNCLIFFE      IRON  WORKS, 

NEAR  SHEFFIELD. 
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Architects  and  their  Designs. 

■®  ITHOUT  entering  into  the 
question  of  the  inherent 
right  of  the  architect  to 
retain  a  copyright  in  his 
designs  (to  which  pos- 
^sibly  we  may  return  in 
a  future  number),  we 
think  the  case  is  ana- 
logous with  those  which  demand  it  for  the 
artist,  the  composer,  and  the  author,  and 
we  feel  surprised  the  Institute  of  Architects 
have  not  taken  up  a  matter  in  connection 
therewith,  which,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  deal  with,  and  the  evUs  of  which  are  so 
many,  is  to  us  an  anomaly  and  a  positive 
infringement  upon  the  natural  rights  of  the 
architect.  We  mean  the  system  which  per- 
mits a  client  purposing  to  build  obtaining 
plans  with  the  intention,  implied  or  other- 
wise, of  carrying  out  the  works  under  his  own 
superintendence.  An  architect  is,  of  course, 
naturally  anxious  to  have  his  services  secured, 
and  it  sometimes  occurs  it  may  not  be  worth 
while  to  superintend  a  small  building  at  a 
remote  distance,  but  he  should  remember 
his  name  and  reputation  are  both  identified 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  builder's 
duty.  It  frequently  occurs,  when  plans  are 
obtained  in  this  way,  the  design  becomes  so 
mutilated  in  construction,  that  the  author 
would  fail  to  recognize  what  was  intended  to 
represent  his  own  work,  and  the  details  are 
so  carried  out  as  to  bear  not  even  the  most 
remote  impress  to  the  original  idea  of  the 
designer,  while  the  proprietor  is  constantly 
informing  his  friends  he  has  buUt  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  So-and-so.  Can  anything  be 
more  monstrous  ?  How  would  a  painter  feel 
at  seeing  his  name  placed  at  foot  of  a 
wretchedly  executed  engraved  copy  of  his 
work  ?  Or  how  would  au  author  reconcile 
himself  to  the  idea  of  his  being  paraded  in 
the  title-page  of  a  book  of  which  not  one  in 
every  tenth  line  appeared  in  his  MS.  ?  We 
are  aware  there  are  builders  who  supply 
plans  and  carry  out  their  own  work,  and  that 
there  are  others  who,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  dislike  the  superintendence  of  an  archi- 
tect. Let  each  have  their  way,  but  let 
architects  firmly  set  their  faces  against  giving 
plans  (unless  in  very  exceptional  cases) 
that  are  not  intended  to  be  carried  out  under 
their  personal  instructions.  If  people  win 
buUd  without  their  assistance,  and  if  they 
do  not,  ambition  to  leave  the  deeply  trodden 
paths  which  produce  incongruous  piles  of 
brick  and  mortar,  meagi-e  in  character  and 
tame  in  design,  reflecting  the  paucity  of  idea 
of  their  constructors,  let  them  do  so  by  all 
means ;  or  do  like  a  certain  amateur  who, 
when  his  building  was  completed,  found  out 
he  had  not  left  sufficient  room  for  a  stairs, 
and  was  obliged  to  substitute  step-ladders 
instead.  But  let  not  architects  permit  their 
plans  to  be  mutilated  by  amateur  builders, 
and  the  paternity  of  the  design  then  placed 
upon  them.  With  regard  to  the  feeling  which 
exists  on  this  subject  amongst  builders  them- 
selves, we  are  possibly  in  the  best  condition 
for  knowing  their  individual  opinions,  and 


we  can  safely  say  all  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  that  body  would  be  far  better 
pleased  in  executing  work  in  conjunction 
with  an  architect  than  otherwise,  which,  while 
it  relieves  them  from  responsibility,  saves 
them  from  the  numerous  misconceptions 
which  are  constantly  arising  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  practically  unacquainted  with 
building  operations. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

AND 

BUILDING  SURVEYORS.* 

Not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session  of  the 
Institute,  I  looked  forward  with  much  interest 
to  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  to  the 
perusal  of  the  president's  address  ;  and  I  need 
hardly  say  the  important  topics  therein  di- 
gested, with  characteristic  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness, not  alone  rendered  it  fraught  with 
instruction,  but  opened  a  train  for  thought 
and  discussion,  which  could  not  be  without 
advantage  to  the  general  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession. That  portion  referring  to  quantities 
and  measurements  attracted  my  special  atten- 
tion, as  bearing  particularly  on  the  branch  to 
which  I  have  devoted  mj^self,  and  it  awakened 
the  idea  that,  however  inadequately  I  might 
express  my  thoughts  on  the  subject,  it  was 
one  which  would  be  of  sufficient  interest  in 
itself  to  excuse  my  engaging  the  attention  of 
this  meeting. 

In  late  years  the  practice  of  detailed  bills 
of  quantities  being  prepared  for  nearly  all 
building  works  to  be  contracted  for,  has  made 
rapid  strides,  approaching  to  the  more  de- 
veloped system  adopted  in  the  sister  countries, 
and  leaving  behind  that  which,  while  being  in 
use  only  for  extensive  works,  entered  far  less 
into  minute  detaU — a  necessity,  probably, 
from  being  less  removed  from  the  ordinary 
custom  of  builders  in  preparing  their  own 
estimates.  Whether  this  advance  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  architects,  their  clienta,  and  to 
builders,  as  also  in  the  interests  of  commercial 
honesty,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  require 
much  argument  to  show. 

That  many  exist  among  the  building  com- 
munity who  are  not  well  qualified  to  accu- 
rately arrive  at  the  valua  of  proposed  works 
from  the  plans  and  specification  submitted  to 
them,  may  be  assumed,  from  which  cause 
tenders  are  either  above  or  below  the  actual 
outlay  required.  With  these,  as  indeed  with 
the  most  extensive  and  competent  builders, 
a  liability  to  errors  must  exist,  owing  to  their 
business  requii-ing  such  a  large  measure  of 
their  time  that  the  preparation  of  estimates 
cannot  obtain  the  requisite  attention.  The 
result  is  in  many  cases — contracts  are  entered 
into  under  the  value,  which,  when  ascertained, 
offers  to  the  contractor  a  tempting  reason  why 
he  should  endeavour  to  recoup  the  loss  in 
some  way,  be  it  by  "  extras"  or  by  the  scamp- 
ing of  the  work,  and  which,  if  given  way  to, 
becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
architect,  with  the  probability  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  increased  expenditure  to  the  client, 
especially  as  in  such  cases  the  schedule  of 
prices  is  very  vague.  Fair  remuneration  for 
fair  work  is  the  guiding  principle  to  produce 
harmonious  action ;  and  by  having  a  carefuUy 
prepared  bUl  of  quantities  a  great  obstacle  is 
overcome,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  should,  the 
belief  that  the  actual  work  to  be  executed  is 
therein  represented,  beside  presenting  an 
array  of  prices  likely  to  meet  any  emergency 
in  the  event  of  alterations  to  the  contract. 
Having  illustrated  that  they  are  desirable  on 
these  grounds,  I  may  adopt  the  same  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  their  being  detailed  to  the 
full  extent  at  present  customary. 

To  architects  the  assistance  of  a  surveyor 
is  valuable  in  several  ways.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  latter  has  to  wade  through  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  materials  and  labour  that 
eventually  resolve  themselves  into  a  finished 
building,  leaving  nothing  unseen,  nothing 
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omitted,  that  in  the  construction  is  required. 
As  a  stranger  examining  the  plans  and  speci- 
fication, through  the  progress  of  his  work,  he 
is  enabled  to  draw  attention  to  any  portions 
of  either  not  clearly  explanatory,  as  also  to 
descriptions  omitted  (if  any),  having  same 
rectified  in  such  manner  that  the  architect 
must  feel  relieved  somewhat  in  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  him,  and  all  parties  concerned 
must  feel  happier  in  the  thought  that  many 
causes  have  been  reduced  by  which  it  too 
often  happens  the  difficulties  of  balancing  the 
accounts  rest  on — namely,  the  difierences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  and  fair  reading  of 
the  plans  and  specification.  The  client  also 
reaps  some  of  the  general  advantage,  for  the 
architect  is  guarding  his  interests  while  ob- 
taining for  himself  the  means  of  amicably 
carrying  out  the  contract. 

It  may  next  be  considered  whether  the 
absorbing  of  the  separate  branch  (surveying), 
as  now  established,  into  the  duties  of  the  archi- 
tect would  be  judicious,  and  help  to  remove 
the  difficulties  at  present  felt.  I  candidly 
confess  I  do  not  believe  it  would.  It  would 
be  a  combination  in  which,  on  the  one  side, 
the  ideal  and  the  artistic  should  largely  pre- 
dominate in  the  mind,  while  on  the  other  it 
is  the  dull  monotony  of  calculations,  the 
tedious  unravelling  of  problems  which  ne- 
cessitate patience  and  perseverance.  To  be 
skilled  in  architecture  requires  all  the  study 
and  practice  which  a  student  can  give,  with- 
out more  than  incidentally  acquiring  an  in- 
sight into  the  systematic  principles  involved 
in  ascertaining  the  work  to  be  executed,  and 
in  dealing  with  alterations  arising  in  course 
of  execution ;  while  to  be  skilled  as  a  surveyor 
also  requires  a  great  amount  of  study,  besides 
a  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  builder's  business,  both  as  regards 
the  various  means  of  best  and  most  economi- 
cally providing  aU  materials,  and  of  disposing 
of  the  same  in  the  structure.  The  taste  de- 
veloped in  the  practice  of  the  drawing  office 
of  creating  in  each  successive  design  some- 
thing new  is  rather  antagonistic  to  that  de- 
veloped at  the  desk,  in  the  incessant  routine 
of  calculations,  in  the  solution  of  difficulties 
which  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  meaning  in- 
tended, and  the  manner  best  suited  to  carry 
out  the  construction,  and  in  the  obtaining  of 
the  measurements  where  "  extras  "  or  "  omis- 
sions" are  in  question.  The  surveyor,  in 
adopting  that  branch  of  the  profession,  must 
have  a  fancy  for  figures,  and  probably  one 
for  argument,  while  finding  that  his  talents, 
such  as  they  may  be,  are  devoid  of  that  taste 
and  inventive  turn  essential  to  progress  as 
an  architect. 

As  regards  the  idea  of  the  architect  having 
a  deputy  to  perform  those  duties,  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  it  would  be  found  to  work  well. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  feasible  to  have  the 
quantities  issued  in  that  way,  but  I  conclude 
the  builders  (who  have  a  just  claim  for  con- 
sideration) would  urge  tho  attachment  of 
same  to  the  contract,  and  in  that  case  would 
such  deputy  be  found  equal  in  discussion  on 
aU  questions  arising  with  the  independent 
surveyor,  who  must  possess  a  greater  range 
of  experience  by  contact  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  character  and  document  in  the  varied 
range  of  his  practice  ? 

I  must,  therefore,  with  all  deference  and 
respect  for  the  view  expressed  by  our  worthy 
president,  dissent  somewhat  from  his  recom- 
mendation of  combining  the  duties  of  the 
surveyor  with  that  of  the  architect,  except 
so  far  as  it  suggests  the  employment  of  a 
separate  party.  As  to  the  responsibility  at- 
taching directly  to  him,  or  to  the  architect 
who  employs  him,  I  wiU  speak  again.  That 
the  combining  of  the  two  branches  is  the 
custom  in  many  parts  of  England,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  no 
proof  that  it  does  not  require  alteration,  or 
that  it  is  better  than  the  separate^  system 
adopted  in  London,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  largest  experience,  and  from 
which  naturally  a  strong  precedent  may  be 
taken ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  useful  here  to 
remark  that  the  Public  Works  Department 
in  London  recognises  the  utility  of  employing 
independent  parties,  instead  of  having  same 
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on  their  staff.  Witli  the  Scotch  custom  I  am 
not  much  acquainted,  and  cannot  offer  any 
comment ;  but  I  have  known  many  cases  of 
quantities  being  supplied  by  Glasgow  sur- 
veyors (at  the  instance  of  the  architect),  and 
indeed  have  seen  same  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Irish  builders  who  were  not  well  versed  in 
the  technical  terms  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and 
these  quantities  had  as  a  heading  that "  neither 
the  architect  nor  the  surveyor  held  themselves 
responsible  fortheii"  accuracy" — this, too,  for 
work  valued  at  from  £8,000  to  £10,000,  and 
for  which  no  specification  had  been  submitted 
to  the  iiarties  about  to  tender,  compelling 
them  thereby  to  accejit  a  document,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  they  had  no  means  of  testing. 
Recently  I  have  seen  a  letter  referring  to 
the  Glasgow  architects'  custom,  from  which  it 
appears  the  quantities  are  used  principally  as 
a  schedule  of  pi-ices,  and  that  the  whole  work 
is  measured  at  periods  during  the  course  of 
erection,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  the  con- 
tractor being  paid,  according  to  the  schediile, 
for  all  works  over  that  returned  in  original 
quantities,  and  having  deducted  all  under 
amount  therein  represented.  The  only  way 
he  can  absolutely  lose,  therefore,  is  by  under- 
taking work  at  too  low  a  price.  The  payment 
for  measurement  of  executed  work  is  defrayed, 
half  by  employer  and  half  by  contractor. 

There  appears  to  me  many  good  points  in 
this  principle,  recognising,  as  it  does,  the 
honesty  of  paying  for  work  done  if  same  has 
not  been  included  in  the  data  from  which  the 
lump  sum  was  arrived  at,  and  rice  versa  ;  but 
though  this  plan  would  largely  increase  a 
surveyor's  duties,  I  cannot  fairly  satisfy  my- 
self that  it  is  the  most  desirable.  Would  it 
not  be  time  enough  to  incur  expense  of  this 
kind  if  the  contract  was  departed  from,  in 
which  case  the  amount  of  departure  could  be 
ascertained  without  the  necessity  of  a  total 
measurement  ?  There  evidently  exists  a 
strong  confidence  in  thus  mutually  abiding 
by  the  impartial  judgment  of  an  independent 
surveyor,  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
works  executed,  and  from  it  I  would  draw 
the  inference  that  the  aim  of  the  proposal  in 
the  address — which  portrays  to  my  mind  the 
adopting  of  some  system  by  which  the  abuses 
of  the  existing  arrangements,  as  carried  out 
among  ns,  would  be  removed,  and  a  blow 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil — can  be  obtained 
by  a  simpler  process,  with  the  probability  of 
its  being  quite  as  efiectual.  Here  it  is  oppor- 
tune to  ask  could  not  this  Institute  ascertain 
from  corresponding  bodies  in  England  and 
Scotland  the  practices  that  exist  among  their 
members,  and  the  effects  ?  It  would  be  highly 
desirable,  and  would  materially  assist  in 
arriving  at  the  soundest  method  obtainable, 
and  which  should  merit  the  sanction  of  this 
Institute. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  pre- 
paring of  detailed  estimates  and  the  measure- 
ment of  work  executed  are  essential,  as  also 
that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  have  same 
carried  out  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  architect  as  a  part  of  his  duties,  it  may 
next  be  considered  what  steps  are  necessary 
and  practicable  to  operate  successfully  in 
procuring  a  firm  basis  by  which  contracts  can 
be  entered  into  and  completed  with  an  honest 
impartiality,  and  to  the  comfort  and  satis- 
faction alike  of  aU  concerned,  and  especially 
to  improve  the  confessedly  unhealthy  position 
and  relations  of  the  independent  building 
surveyor. 

That  the  latter,  in  many  cases,  is  looked  on 
as  an  unwelcome  introduction,  is  no  doubt  a 
fact;  but,  though  much  may  be  deservedly 
said  against  him  under  existiiuj  arrangements, 
he  is  on  the  other  hand  made  to  bear 
burdens  not  properly  his  own.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  most  unpleasant  position  in  which 
he  is  now  placed.  He  is  not  supported  by 
his  natural  ally,  the  architect,  and  is  barely 
recognised  except  as  the  servant  of  the 
builder.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  in  the 
main  he  is  employed  by  the  contractor,  and, 
in  the  honest  protection  of  interests  entrusted 
to  him,  falls  foul  of  the  architect  ?  Is  it 
because  in  points  of  dispute  he  sometimes  is 
eaabled  to.prove  that  certain  claims  must  be 
allowed — claims  which  increase  the  expendi- 


ture to  an  unlooked-for  amount  ?  Or  is  it 
because  there  is  an  impression  that  in  i^re- 
paring  the  original  bills  of  quantities,  the 
tendency,  unavoidable  though  it  may  be, 
exists  of  measuring  same  "fuU"  (as  it  is 
techicaUy  called),  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  tenders  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
cUent,  and  widening  the  difference  between 
same  and  the  approximate  estimate  of  the 
proposed  works  ?  Among  these  questions 
may  be  found  some  idea  of  the  reasons  that 
have  brought  about  this  state  of  things  ;  and 
with  a  proposal  before  you  of  re-uniting  that 
branch  to  the  others  of  the  profession,  it 
seems  rather  strange  that  within  the  lapse 
of  a  comparatively  short  time  such  a  feeling 
of  estrangement  should  be  engendered  by 
the  separate  practice.  Does  there  exist  now 
a  greater  proportion  of  disputes  than  formerly 
by  which  this  feeling  would  have  been  encou- 
raged ?  My  exi)erience  does  not  enable  me 
to  distinctly  say  ;  but  it  would  be  worthy  of 
reflection  if  such  were  the  case. 

Now  I  do  not  for  a  moment  desire  to  ex- 
culpate surveyors  :  some  of  them  are,  to  my 
mind,  largely  to  blame  in  having  brought 
about  then-  jn-esent  position  ;  but  I  must 
express  it  as  my  belief — and  I  trust  the 
members  of  this  Institute  wiU  pai'don  my 
presumption — I  must,  I  say,  exjn-ess  it  as  my 
belief  that  architects  are  not  without  some 
responsibility  in  such  being  the  case.  Moving 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession,  with 
influence  of  no  small  degree  in  regulating  all 
matters  in  connection  therewith,  and  as  arbi- 
trators between  the  public  and  the  contractor, 
I  humbly  submit  it  was  their  place  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  class  risen  up  to  discharge 
the  duties  laid  aside  by  themselves,  and  to 
have  used  their  influence  to  prevent  classes 
creeping  in  which  have  eventually  created  the 
present  uuhealthiness. 

The  surveyor,  as  expressed  by  the  presi- 
dent, is,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  liable  to  err;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  you  think  of  the  great 
division  of  his  labour,  the  numberless  items 
which,  while  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  works,  are  arrived  at  by  continued  strain 
on  the  memory — by,  in  fact  raising  the  edifice 
in  his  mind  ;  the  systematic  care  required  in 
transferring  to  paper  all  the  items  occurring 
in  so  doing  ;  remembering  also  that  by  far  the 
greater  lialiility  accrues  to  him  from  forgetting 
something  altogether,  or  in  part,  than  from 
returning  same  too  "  fuU."  Considering  these 
matters,  there  must  be  an  instinctive  inclin- 
ation towards  returning  each  item  a  little 
"  f uU  "  in  order  to  protect  from  loss  the  people 
with  whose  interests  he  is  entrusted,  as  he 
finds,  on  entering  the  pursuit  of  his  business, 
that  he  has  a  larger  share  of  support  from 
the  building  community  than  from  the  public, 
or  the  architects  who  represent  them. 

Where  work  is  advertised,  every  class  of 
builders  may  come  together  ;  as  also  it  may 
be  the  case  in  limited  comjietitions,  where  the 
greatest  strictness  is  not  pursued.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  architects  stand  aloof,  and  that 
the  present  system  exists,  the  tendency  with 
the  surveyor  must  be  to  strain  the  mind's 
view  of  the  impartial  and  just. 

With  the  adjusting  of  final  accounts  the 
surveyor  becomes  much  associated,  and  unless 
when  employed  by  and  between  the  parties 
concerned  he  should  not  be  looked  on  as  an 
arbitrator,  either  in  theory  or  practice.  In 
rare  cases  this  does  occur,  and  the  result  I 
am  somewhat  sanguine  goes  to  prove  that  the 
mutual  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced, 
that  an  impartial  and  fair  view  is  striven  to 
be  taken  of  the  meaning  and  construction  of 
the  contract,  and  the  various  documents  that 
form  part  thereof. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  surveyor  is 
employed  either  to  measure  "  extras "  and 
"  omissions,"  furnishing  the  conti'actor's 
account,  or  to  check  same  on  the  j)art  of 
the  client,  when  submitted,  he  at  once  loses 
any  claim  to  the  position  of  an  arbitrator, 
except  so  far  as  consists  in  watching  the 
iaterests  of  his  client.  The  position  of  an 
arbitrator  in  this  case  is  dift'erent  to  that 
ordinarily  understood,  because  an  "  arbi- 
trator," in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  only 


acts  when  a  dispute  has  arisen  which  he  is 
called  in  to  assist  in  settling  ;  but  in  this  case 
no  dispute  arises  until  after  the  larger  portion 
of  his  duty  is  performed.  Indeed  I  cannot 
see  that  the  expressive  term  applied  in  the 
address — the  "  attorney  for  plaintiff"' — sug- 
gests any  position  inconsistent  with  what 
should  be  his  duty.  Is  it  not  quite  reasonable 
to  suppose  his  abilities  should  be  exerted  for 
the  full  advantage  of  the  party  who  place 
their  interests  in  his  hands  ?  Individually,  I 
cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  he  not 
alone  ought,  but  is  bound,  to  exercise  every 
proper  and  legitimate  means  which  his  ability, 
care,  and  study  can  produce,  of  putting  forth 
and  supporting  the  claims  of  his  client, 
whether  he  be  "plaintiff"  or  "defendant," 
and  that  he  is  justified  in  adopting  and 
arguing  in  view  of  the  most  favourable  read- 
ing, when  any  portion  of  the  specification  is 
indefinite  or  capable  of  different  construc- 
tions. Of  course  the  theory  of  using  every 
possible  position  of  standing  as  a  ground  for 
making  dishonest  and  absurd  claims  I  would 
not  sustain  for  a  moment. 

As  before  remarked,  architects  are  not 
without  some  responsibility  for  the  very  un- 
wholesome state  of  things  which  undeniably 
exists.  Is  it  not  an  unpleasant  fact  that  the 
public  regard  an  acquaintance  with  stone, 
brick,  and  mortar  as  a  species  of  speculation 
in  which  all  their  calculations  are  only  ideal  ? 
Are  their  professional  advisers  in  no  way 
accountable  for  this  ?  Is  it  not  characteristic 
of  some  of  the  body  that  they  aim  at  obtain- 
ing the  greatest  accommodation  and  effect 
for  the  sum  proposed  to  be  expended,  and 
does  it  not  often  occur  in  that  endeavour  the 
mark  is  over-reached  ?  With  this  result, 
that  when  the  tenders  are  received,  and  the 
works  proceed,  dissatisfaction  ensues,  the 
client  being  put  to  a  greater  outlay  than  he 
desired. 

Another  not  unusual  cause  arises  in  the 
plans  and  specification  not  being  clearly  de- 
fined. The  surveyor  is,  therefore,  obliged, 
in  many  cases,  to  decide  for  himself  between 
different  views,  and,  as  a  necessity,  has  to 
adopt  that  which  will  prevent  his  client  from 
subsequent  loss  ;  while,  had  sufficient  details 
of  work  and  specification  been  furnished,  he 
could  better  perform  his  duty,  while  the 
tenders  would  be  reduced  by  a  perceptible 
percentage. 

I  may,  for  example,  and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  our  respected  president,  illustrate  the 
case  by  one  which  he  was  called  on  to  decide. 
A  paragraph  in  a  specification,  describing  ex- 
cavation, stated  if  rock  was  met  with  in 
trenches  an  altered  mode  of  procedure  was  to 
be  adopted.  No  reference  was  made  to  a 
separate  price  for  same.  Another  paragraph, 
describing  the  sinking  of  a  well,  stated  sepa- 
rate prices  were  to  be  given  for  sinking  it  in 
rock  should  same  lie  met  with.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  excavation  in  trenches,  I  returned 
in  estimate  this  excavation  in  same  manner 
as  I  did  for  well,  giving  a  separate  price  for 
same  in  rock,  if  required.  Rock  was  met  with 
in  the  trenches,  and  though  I  argued  in  favour 
of  the  view  taken  on  behalf  of  the  contractor, 
it  was  decided  that  the  paragraph  threw  the 
onus  on  him  of  ascertainiug  whether  such 
would  occur  or  not,  and  consequently  no  al- 
lowance could  be  made  for  excavatmg  the 
rock,  though  it  was  evidently  being  done  at 
4d.  per  yard  cube,  the  price  for  clay !  Of  the 
strict  correctness  of  the  decision  I  was  fuUy 
convinced  by  the  reasoning,  but  it  neverthe- 
less appeared  a  hardship. 

Another  cause,  and  one  prolific  of  un- 
pleasant consequences,  occurs  in  this  very 
matter  of  throwing  the  onus  on  the  contractor, 
and  binding  him  i;p  with  all  kinds  of  condi- 
tions and  clauses — no  doubt  justifiable,  as 
intended  against  those  who  cannot  act  up- 
rightly, but  certainly  not  necessary  if  a 
proper  and  judicious  selection  be  made  of 
men  of  respectability  and  character.  He  is 
compelled  to  give  security  for  the  jiei'form- 
ance  of  portion  of  the  contract,  while  the 
party  with  whom  he  makes  sj'.me,  though 
2)ossibly  not  a  whit  more  honest  or  safe,  gives 
none. for  the  performance  of  his,  viz. — the 
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jiaijment,  and  this  may  account  for  the  gene- 
ral preference  of  executing  contracts  for  and 
with  public  bodies  in  contradistinction  to 
private  individuals.  The  contractor  is  obliged 
to  perform  everything  mentioned  (and  in- 
cluding -with  same  various  contingencies)  for 
a  stipulated  sum.  It  is  not  known,  for  in- 
stance, whether  the  foundations  can  be  com- 
menced at  a  certain  depth  shown,  and  he  is 
asked — in  many  cases  compelled — to  proceed 
to  this  depth,  or  such  further  as  maybe  found 
necessary  by  the  architect,  and  for  which  no 
extra  need  be  claimed.  He  is  sometimes 
asked  to  try  for  himself  what  may  be  expected 
in  same ;  perhaps  his  doing  so  involving 
travelling  a  distance  and  the  incurring  of 
much  expense,  for  which  no  one  is  to  recoup 
him.  He  is  bound  to  take  down  old  build- 
ings, to  become  responsible  to  all  owners  of 
the  surrounding  property,  even  though  he 
uses  every  means  which  experience  can  sug- 
gest to  protect  same  from  injury,  and  which 
may  occur  from  causes  over  which  he  has  no 
control  whatever.  He  is  required  to  make 
good  all  connections  to  adjoining  buildings 
whatever  they  maybe.  In  fact,  so  numerous 
are  such  contingent  clauses,  that  in  few  cases 
can  a  contract  be  entered  into  where  the 
party  who  makes  same  has  not  some  game  of 
chance  which  may  end  profitably  or  the  re- 
verse. He  cannot,  in  the  face  of  competition, 
where  his  probability  of  securing  the  contract 
rests  on  no  firmer  basis  than  eight  or  ten 
chances  against  one,  expend  both  his  time 
and  his  money  in  investigating  carefully  the 
different  contingencies  that  may  arise.  He 
cannot  ask  the  surveyor  acting  for  him  to  do 
so,  and  even  if  either  did,  would  it  not  still 
remain  a  game  of  chance,  only  lessened  by 
what  the  experience  of  both  would  suggest. 

Is  this  practice  conducive  to  the  healthy 
development  of  business,  or  founded  on  a 
spirit  of  equity  ?  With  all  deference  I  must 
contend  that  it  is  not.  It  is  productive  of 
disappointment,  disagreement,  and  wrang- 
ling, until  nothing  outside  the  strict  letter 
of  the  contract  will  be  thought  of,  and  the 
settlement  finally  becomes  one  of  trouble  and 
perhaps  litigation. 

It  is  not  equity.  Who  has  a  better  right 
to  defray  preliminary  expenses  of  this  nature 
than  the  employer,  for  whose  benefit  it  is, 
and  who  may,  after  causing  it,  alter  his  mind 
and  cast  all  aside  ?  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  consistent  with  the  maxim  that  "  for 
fair  work  fair  wages  should  be  given."  It 
creates  a  species  of  speculation  resulting  in 
a  loss,  or  otherwise  in  unjust  profit. 

Why  not  have  contracts  founded  on  a  firm 
and  strictly  definite  basis  ?  Why  not  the 
preliminary  difiiculties  be  disposed  of  by  the 
surveyor,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  cost  of  the 
proper  party — the  employer  ;  and  such  things 
as  extra  depth  of  foundations,  increased  ex- 
penditure in  protecting  other  properties,  the 
connecting  staunchly  of  adjoining  buildings, 
and  other  such  considerations,  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, to  be  paid  for  over  and  above  the  con- 
tract made,  according  to  the  actual  outlay  or 
value  ? 

I  would,  if  not  too  great  a  tax  on  your 
patience,  briefly  refer  to  the  questions  of  the 
surveyor's  responsibility  and  charges.  To 
what  extent  the  surveyor  is  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  former  is  a  point  most  unsettled, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  even  in  London 
practice  or  as  sanctioned  by  law  ;  and  with 
aU  the  faults  of  the  existing  system,  it  is 
difficult  to  consider  how  he  could  honestly 
discharge  his  duties  and  feel  the  responsibility 
resting  on  him.  The  tendency  must  be  to- 
wards relieving  himself  of  it  and  its  attendant 
possible  losses  by  accepting  the  most  costly 
views  where  more  than  one  could  exist.  With 
the  liability  to  err,  over  which  he  has  no  pos- 
sible control,  and  so  well  illustrated  in  the 
address — having  the  feeling  that  he  may  be 
held  accountable,  when  he  has  tried  every 
means  that  human  patience,  experience, 
judgment,  and  care  have  led  him  to  adopt, — 
it  becomes  a  very  serious  consideration,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  coincide  with  the  equit- 
able and  just.  Why  should  either  the  builder 
or  surveyor  be  asked  to  pay  for  work  which, 
though  omitted  from  the  bill  of  quantities, 


from  which  the  total  value  is  derived,  the 
employer  is  directly  receiving  the  equivalent 
for  ?    Why  should  he  not  honestly  pay  for  it  ? 

This  position  should  be  considered,  and 
such  an  unfair  weight  definitely  shifted  from 
the  surveyor's  shoulders. 

On  the  subject  of  charges  little  can  be  said. 
Among  surveyors,  as  among  architects  and 
every  other  class  of  men,  you  wiU  find  some 
who  will  undermine  any  regulated  scale,  and 
others,  not  content  with  it,  will  adopt  one 
more  remunerative,  and  what  they  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  for  the  services  they 
render.  You  cannot  control  this,  but  you 
can,  as  suggested,  render  a  permanent  service 
by  giving  forth  to  the  profession — tinder  the 
most  important  professional  body  constituted 
in  this  country — a  scale  of  fees  ascertained 
from  the  practices  and  customs  extant.  It 
would  be  a  reference  in  all  friendly  differences 
of  opinion,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  con- 
tribitte  much  towards  prevention  of  law  and 
costly  arbitrations. 

I  must  apologize  for  thus  far  trespassing 
on  your  attention  and  time,  but  the  question 
is  one  surrounded  by  so  many  phases  and  diffi- 
culties, that  it  could  not  be  more  condensed. 
It  is  deserving  of  much  consideration  and 
discussion,  and  if  I  have  in  any  way  contri- 
buted aught  to  assist  in  so  doing,  I  shall  feel 
happy  in  the  thought.  In  conclusion,  permit 
me  to  ofier  a  few  suggestions,  which  I  do  with 
the  greatest  diffidence  : — 

Let  every  architect  employ  his  own  sur- 
veyor in  an  cases,  and  let  him  be  paid  either 
by  his  client  directly,  or  through  the  architect. 

Let  fair,  equitable,  and  definite  contracts 
be  formed,  and  the  contractor  be  paid  sepa- 
rately for  all  contingent  works  outside  same. 

Let  the  contractor  have  the  option,  before 
signing  the  contract,  of  assuming  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  surveyor's  work,  no 
errors  in  same  to  be  of  any  avail,  or  claim 
against  any  party  concerned  ;  or  let  him  sign 
it,  having  the  bill  of  quantities  forming  part 
of  contract  to  be  used  as  a  schedule  of  prices, 
and  in  case  errors  occur,  the  amount  of  same 
to  be  either  added  to  or  deducted  from  the 
contract  amount  when  they  exceeded  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  variation. 

Let  sufficient  details  be  given  beforehand 
by  the  architect.  Let  him  examine  the  plans 
and  specification  when  they  pass  from  the 
surveyor's  hands,  carefully  noted  and  revised 
by  him. 

Let  aU  variations  from  the  contract  be 
arrived  at  by  the  surveyor  independently 
between  party  and  party,  unless  in  such  ex- 
tensive works  where  two  surveyors  would  be 
advisable. 

Let  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  be  inspired 
among  all  concerned  by  having  the  contracts 
on  a  fair,  equitable  basis  for  both  parties,  by 
careful  selection  of  respectable  and  upright 
contractors,  and  by  reposing  confidence  in 
surveyors  who  seek  to  impartially  administer 
the  trust  placed  in  their  hands. 

Let  every  question  of  importance  be  de- 
cided by  the  architect  as  an  independent 
arbitrator,  when  worked  out  and  referred  to 
him  by  the  surveyor ;  and  in  any  case  where 
the  parties  concerned  will  not  abide  by  the 
decision,  let  a  clause  in  specification  refer 
same  to  the  friendly  arbitration  of  members 
of  the  Institute  chosen  by  each,  a  proceeding 
found  to  work  so  peacefully  and  amicably 
with  merchants  and  their  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, thereby  avoiding  aU  law. 

Lastly,  and  above  all,  let  there  be  unity  of 
feeling  and  action  in  the  general  endeavour 
to  eradicate  the  evils  existing.  Let  some 
scheme  be  fostered  that  will  carry  us  out  of 
this  difficulty,  perplexity,  and  trouble  into  a 
future  where  the  man  who  wishes  to  buUd  a 
mansion  can  do  so  with  the  same  feeling  of 
confidence,  security,  and  pleasure  as  he  would 
the  furniture  to  decorate  it. 


A  NEW  COVERING  FOR  ROOFS. 
A  MATERIAL  for  this  purpose,  which  possesses 
many  advantages,  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced by  a_  Glasgow  firm  (Messrs.  M'llwraith 
and  Co.) ;  it  is  manufactured  from  hemp,  and 
is  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  water-proof 


coating  as  to  render  it  altogether  impervious 
to  wet,  therefore  calculated  to  endure  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period,  and  altogether  inde- 
structible from  the  ordinary  climatic  eflects 
we  are  accustomed  to  ;  and  although  it  has 
undergone  the  preparation  above  mentioned, 
it  is  dry  to  the  touch  and  may  be  handled 
with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  while  it  will 
not  soil  in  the  least  degree  whatever  it  comes 
in  contact  with.  One  of  its  greatest  recom- 
mendations is,  that  it  does  not  imbibe  mois- 
ture during  the  process  of  laying.  From  the 
absorbent  qualities  of  felt,  this  often  occurs, 
and  to  so  great  an  extent  that,  no  matter  how 
well  coated  it  may  be  afterwards,  it  speedily 
decays.  It  is  also  very  much  thinner,  which 
produces  an  advantage  in  this  way — in  allow- 
ing a  complete  absorption  of  the  coating 
material,  which  thus  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  fibre.  When  an  additional  coat, 
after  laying,  has  been  applied,  and  weU  sifted 
with  fine  sand,  it  becomes  fireproof. 

We  find  by  the  North  British  Bally  Mail 
of  January  18,  1871,  that  it  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  covering  a  number  of  temporary 
hospitals  at  Belvidere,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  about  two  mUes  from  Glasgow, 
and,  from  the  specimen  submitted  to  us,  we 
strongly  recommend  it  for  similar  purposes. 
The  price  is  about  the  same  as  asphalte  felt ; 
but,  considering  the  superiority  of  the  mate- 
rial and  its  extreme  durability,  it  must  be 
vastly  cheaper  in  the  end.  In  our  advertis- 
ing columns  will  be  found  the  address  of  the 
manufacturers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  you  gave  a  paper 
entitled  "  How  Jack  Plane  became  a  Builder." 
If  we  look  around  the  different  professions — 
the  bench,  the  bar,  and  medicine,  we  find 
a  great  many  who  have  been  enabled, 
solely  by  their  own  talents  and  industry, 
to  elevate  themselves  from  comparatively 
humble  positions,  and  we  have  had  instances 
in  nearly  our  own  time  of  architects  whose 
beginnings  were  the  jack  plane,  why,  then, 
should  building  be  exempt  ?  besides,  my  im- 
pression is,  men  of  this  stamp  are  entitled  to 
a  vast  deal  more  merit  than  those  who  are 
born  "  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths." 
How  many  do  we  see  in  every  calling,  and 
who  have  been  born  to  fortune,  who  cannot 
even  maintain  their  positions  ?  Possibly  it  is 
their  lack  of  tact  or  talent,  or  it  may  be 
they  are  victims  of  untoward  circumstances, 
over  which  they  have  no  control ;  be  this  as 
it  may,  I  think  he  who  raises  himself  by 
honourable  means  is  to  be  admired,  and  far 
more  preferred  than  if  born  to  nobility.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  your  paper  would 
be,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  become  a 
builder,  and  that  little  or  no  education  is 
required  for  the  purpose.  The  contrary  is 
the  fact.  It  may  be  comparatively  easy  to 
become  one,  but  to  be  successful  is  altogether 
another  matter ;  and  although  there  are  some 
very  primitive  and  apparently  ignorant  men 
who  practise  the  calling,  they  must,  in  order 
to  succeed,  be  self-educated,  if  they  ever 
mean  to  be  considered  even  ordinary  skilful 
builders.  Like  aU  other  avocations  there  are 
different  classes  amongst  them ;  we  have  in 
our  midst  several  highly  educated  and  intel- 
lectual men,  one  at  least  is  entitled  to  write 
A.B.,  T.C.D.,  after  his  name,  several  C.E., 
and  one  who  has  certainly  some  claims  to 
literary  ability,  being  for  many  years  a  con- 
tributor to  the  periodic  literature  of  the  day. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  my  intention  has 
been  to  shew  that  builders  as  weU  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  every  other  profession  and  trade 
are  raised,  to  use  an  Americanism,  from  dif- 
ferent stages  of  society,  and  I  think  he  who 
has  honourably  lifted  himself  from  the 
humblest  walk  is  infinitely  more  to  be  landed 
than  the  reverse.  My  own  earliest  associa- 
tions connect  me  witlr  what  is  called  middle 
class  life,  yet  that  does  not  forbid  me  from 
offering  my  meed  of  praise  to  him  who  has 
advanced  himself  to  be  considered  possibly 
my  equal,  and,  perhaps,  ia  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  my  superior.  A  Builder. 
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A  CHAPTER  UPON 

ORDINARY  SUBJi_,L.i'. 

PRINCIPALLY  INTENDED  FOE  T  IE  :i  O 
PROFESSIONAL  READER.* 

If  there  is  any  thing  more  tlian  i;notlxer 
which  the  uninitiated  in  building  cannot 
understand,  unquestionably  it  is  damp,  and  it 
otten  puzzles  even  the  most  experienced. 
Damp  may  be  either  apparent  or  real.  Ap- 
■i.irent  damp  is  produced  by  the  condensation 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  a  non-absorbing 
surf"  ce,  and  is  possibly  as  injurious  to  the 
r_^xth  of  the  inmates  of  a  house  as  if  it  were 
'.\  Isinj  from  extraneous  sources.  The  most 
fam'^iar  instance  we  can  adduce  of  this  de- 
scription of  damp  is  shown  upon  oil-painted 
■walls ;  the  temperature  of  the  internal  and 
external  air  being  unequal,  and  both  being 
loaded  with  moisture,  it  is  condensed  upon  the 
surfaces  of  non-conducting  matter.  For  our 
present  purpose  we  will  apply  the  terns  '  con- 
ductor' and  '  non-i  onductor,'  more  gener  Jly 
used  ia  treating  upon  other  subjects,  although 
reversing  their  usual  signification  as  applied 
to  heat.  By  conductor  we  mean  aU  porous 
bodies,  such  as  brick  and  the  softer  descrip- 
tions of  stone  ;  the  ter  i  non-conductor  we 
apply  to  the  more  compact  and  closer  texture 
kinds  of  buUding  material.  WaUs  built  with 
calp,  which  is  the  stone  raised  in  the  quarries 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  being  of 
an  exceedingly  close  texture,  and  some  of  the 
more  compact  limestones,  are  thus  non-con- 
ductors, because  they  do  not  allow  absorption, 
it  is  therefore  unsafe  to  use  them  for  internal 
work  unless  lined  with  brick  or  battened  over, 
which  allows  a  space  for  the  permeation  of 
air  under  the  lath  and  plaster,  which  is  to  be 
its  finishing  coat.  Mountain  granite,  the 
more  porous  lime  and  sand  stones,  being 
conductors,  do  not  produce  this  defect  in 
building.  A  hard  and  partially  glazed  clinker 
brick  often  causes  a  damp  spot  upon  a  wall, 
which  even  the  most  experienced  cannot  ex- 
plain unless  they  were  aware  of  the  defective 
brick  being  built  in  the  work.  Who  is  it 
who  has  not  remarked  the  flagging  on  ground 
floors  (say  Carlow  flags  for  instance),  even 
some  days  preceding  rain,  teeming  with 
moisture  ?  The  atmojphere  is  then  loaded 
with  vapoury  matter,  and  it  is  either  absorbed 
or  condensed,  according  as  it  meets  a  con- 
ducting or  non-conducting  surface.  We  have 
been  often  shewn  lead  pipes  conveying  water 
through  perhaps  a  dwelling-house  dripping 
all  over,  and  we  have  had  much  difficulty  in 
convincing  our  friends  they  were  not  leaking. 
Lead  is  a  non-absorbent  material,  and  the 
water  passing  through  it  rendering  it  much 
colder  than  the  surrounding  medium,  the 
atmosphere,  as  a  matter  of  course,  becomes 
condensed  upon  it.  Damp  which  is  produced 
from  external  causes,  either  from  the  leaking 
of  the  gutters  of  a  roof,  the  overflow  of  a 
down  pipe,  or  rain  beating  through  a  wall, 
the  cause  of  which  has  been  perfectly  re- 
moved from  the  outside,  and  which  during 
fine  weather  is  apparently  altogether  exsic- 
cated, strange  to  say  for  a  very  considerable 
period  afterwards,  whenever  the  atmosphere 
becomes  moist  and  heavy,  shews  damp  upon 
the  inner  surface  nearly  as  great  as  ever, 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  interior 
temperature  of  the  building ;  because  although 
the  inside  of  the  wall  has  dried  out,  the  centre 
or  hearting  is  still  fully  charged  witli  moisture, 
and  consequently  unable  to  absorb  more,  the 
atmosphere  therefore  becomes  condensed 

•  Written  for  the  proprietor  of  tlie  Iitisii  BciLPiit  bj  Wm 
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^pon  the  surface.  There  are  many  people 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  of  this, 
nevertheless  it  is  strictly  true. 

There  is  another  cause  of  damp  produced 
r.pon  the  well-kno\vn  system  of  capillary  at- 
traction, and  which  is  especially  objectionable 
because  its  prevention  is  so  easy,  and  is 
therefore  the  more  blameable.  All  buildings 
erected  upon  hard  tenacious  clays  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  it.  It  is  a  weU-known  prin- 
ciple in  hydraulics  that  water  wiU  rise, 
wherever  it  can  escape,  to  the  level  of  its 
source,  and  to  a  much  higher  level  by  capil- 
lary attraction.  For  example,  hang  a  thread 
(a  worsted  thread  is  best)  with  the  end  im- 
mersed in  a  tumbler  of  water,  which  will, 
unless  the  thread  is  of  too  great  length,  rise 
to  the  top ;  let  the  end  be  then  passed  over 
the  upper  edge  of  another  vessel  jilaced  at  a 
higher  level,  and  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed 
you  will  empty  the  tumbler  upon  the  syphon 
principle  reversed, — this  is  what  is  called 
capUlary  attraction. 

It  would  be  desirable,  but  it  is  not  always 
practicable,  that  aU  foundations  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  drain,  say  of  4-in.  pipe,  with 
the  joints  uncemented,  and  laid  fully  as  deep 
as  the  lowest  point  of  the  footing  course, 
covered  over  with  broken  stones,  and  con- 
nected with  the  sewerage  by  a  large  syphon 
trap ;  this  will  ai-rest  the  springs  rising  in 
winter  outside  the  boundary  of  the  house, 
but  in  the  end  it  is  but  an  auxiliary,  and  will 
not  be  eflfective  in  prevention  without  further 
precaution ;  for  this  purpose  a  damp  course 
is  absolutely  necessary,  for  which  a  sheet  of 
the  thinnest  lead  laid  thoroughly  over  the 
footing  courses  is  the  most  suitable,  but  it  is 
far  too  expensive  to  be  used  in  general 
practice ;  many  substitutes  are  used,  as  a 
coating  of  coal  tar,  a  coating  of  asphalte,  a 
layer  of  slates,  and,  latterly,  teri'a  cotta  per- 
forated slabs.  A  coating  of  coal  tar  is  aU 
but  useless,  because  even  supposing  sufficient 
care  has  been  taken  in  completely  filling  the 
interstices,  which  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible, the  bedding  of  the  next  course  imme- 
diately disi^laces  it.  No  one  ever  yet  saw  a 
mason  set  an  ashlar,  an  ordinary  quoin,  or  a 
piece  of  rubble  at  the  first  attempt ;  in  the 
act  of  setting  he  disturbs  the  coating  of  tar 
underneath,  and  produces  numerous  inter- 
stices therein.  Are  not  the  stones  occasionally 
lifted  from  their  bed  to  get  an  additional 
blow  from  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  or  the 
punch,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  rebedded  ? 
Where  then  is  the  coating  of  tar  ?  Asphalte 
is  better,  stiU  it  is  open  to  objection,  because 
even  with  the  ordinary  settlement  of  a  build- 
ing openings  are  produced ;  besides,  to  be 
properly  executed,  it  is  necessarily  expensive. 
Slates  are  altogether  a  mistake, — few  of  them 
wiU  remain  whole  after  they  are  weighted. 
Perforated  terra  cotta  slabs  are  also  open  to 
objection  ;  the  mortar  joints  act  as  con- 
ductors, and  the  perforations  sooner  or  later 
become  choked,  and  whUe  they  remain  open 
they  are  a  refuge  for  the  numerous  tribe  of 
eoleojitera  and  their  congeners,  the  larger 
description  of  millepedes.  The  simplest  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  least  expensive  de- 
scription of  damp  course  would  be  a  sheet  of 
asphalted  roofing  felt,  thoroughly  coated  upon 
both  sides  vnth.  coal  tar,  and  laid  as  lead 
would  be,  the  cost  of  which,  in  a  building, 
would  be  but  nominal.  This  the  mason  can- 
not displace,  and  settlement  would  have  no 
eifect  upon  it :  if  properly  prepared,  the  ma- 
terial will  be  as  durable  as  the  building  itself. 
We  have  lately  seen  an  improvement  upon 
asphalted  felt  in  a  roofing  material  manu- 


factured from  hemp  by  a  Glasgow  firm 
(M'llwraith  and  Co.),  which  is  but  9d.  per 
square  yard;  it  is  thoroughly  and  imper- 
viously coated  on  both  sides,  and  would  need 
no  further  preparation ;  it  is  also  much 
thinner,  and  would  appear  to  be  more  efl'ective 
than  the  ordinary  roofing  felt.  Referring  to 
damp  produced  from  external  sources,  wa 
will  avoid  inferior  construction  of  roofs, 
slating,  gutters,  &c.,  as  these  every  one  in 
connection  with  building  should  be  a  judge 
of,  but  there  are  many  buildings  damp  where 
either  too  much  or  too  little  care  has  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  walls.  In 
ashlar  work  it  often  occurs  that  the  joints 
are  bedded  so  close  as  to  leave  no  r  iom  for 
the  intervening  bed  of  fine  mortar,  and  fre- 
quently they  are  bedded  in  pure  lime  putty 
without  the  smallest  admixture  of  fine  sand ; 
now  putty  mortar  takes  no  more  bond  than 
yellow  clay,  and  is  therefore  useless  as  bedding 
material.  We  remember  an  instance  of  this 
occuifing  in  an  Ordnance  contract,  where  the 
clerk  of  works  insisted  the  joints  should  be 
so  close  that  he  could  not  introduce  the  blade 
of  a  large  penknife.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted, but  is  so  thoroughly  damp  as  to  ba 
nearly  uninhabitable.  Rubble  waUs  are  fre- 
quently damp  for  want  of  proper  attention  in 
hearting,  and  no  matter  how  well  disposed 
both  architect  and  contractor  may  be,  it  will 
often  occur  from  the  negligence  of  the  work- 
men. This  may  in  some  measure  be  cor- 
rected, by  having  more  attention  devoted  to 
the  compoeing  or  cementing  the  exterior,  but 
it  is  not  in  all  cases  effectual,  and  possibly 
never  will  be  until  after  it  has  received  a 
sufficient  number  of  coats  of  oil  paint,  so  as 
completely  to  fill  up  every  interstice  through 
which  water  can  penetrate.  It  has  often 
surprised  us  the  mere  pin-holes  through 
which  rain  will  be  beaten  in  considerable 
quantities  by  storm.  Nine-inch  exterior 
walls  are  never  dry,  because  every  header 
brick  conducts  the  rain  right  through  ;  how- 
ever, as  9-inch  outside  walls  are  not  used  in 
practice,  except  in  cheap  suburban  house?, 
we  need  say  little  upon  the  subject.  Eave 
gutters  are  frequently  a  prolific  source  of 
damp.  Some  consider  down  pipes  so  unsightly 
that  they  are  placed  at  considerable  distances 
apart,  and  no  matter  how  large  the  capacity 
of  the  eave  gutter  may  be,  they  are  liable,  at 
particular  seasons,  to  become  choked.  The 
farther  apart  they  are  the  greater  the  evil 
produced  by  overflowing  and  saturating  the 
walls. 

Sea  sand,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  damp  when  used  for  internal 
work,  yet  many  highly  intelligent  people 
assert  it  may  be  used  with  safety,  provided 
proper  precautions  are  taken.  Every  one 
knows  that  a  pebble  picked  up  from  the  sea 
beach  is  saturated  with  salt,  and,  therefore, 
that  sea  sand  is  similarly  situated.  It  needs 
no  teaching  to  shew  that  salt,  of  all  natural 
productions,  has  the  greatest  affinity  for 
moisture ;  place  it  in  any  form  exposed  in  a 
damp  atmosphere  and  it  becomes  deliquescent, 
shewing  thereby  that  the  vapoury  particles 
of  our  atmosphere  are  rapidly  attracted  and 
become  condensed  upon  it.  Yet  it  is  used, 
and  we  can  point  to  a  large  villa  residence, 
erected  near  KiUiney  within  the  past  few 
years,  the  mortar  for  the  walla  of  which  is 
whoUy  prepared  with  sea  sand.  It  was 
directed  that  it  should  be  well  washed  with 
fresh  water,  but  we  all  know  with  what  care 
these  instructions  would  be  followed  up  even 
with  the  most  painstaking  contractor,  and 
many  may  believe  it  would  take  months  of 
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immersion  before  the  salt  contained  in  the 
8and  would  be  altogether  extracted.  True 
it  is,  the  walls  of  the  principal  apartments 
are  battened,  and  lathed,  and  plastered,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  this  will  not  have 
to  be  renewed  within  a  few  years.  Sea  sand, 
from  its  nature,  being  totally  devoid  of  loam, 
forms  by  far  the  best  and  most  durable 
mortar,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  harder 
carbonate  of  lime  than  river  sand  wUl  pro- 
duce, from  the  fact  of  its  drying  less  rapidly 
and  absorbing  carbonic  gas  from  the  atmos- 
phere more  slowly  than  the  other ;  it  also 
forms  a  more  dense  and  compact  mass,  and 
if  there  was  no  other  reason,  this  would  be 
one  why  moist  atmosphere  condenses  upon 
it.  Although  Arklow  sea  sand  can  be  used 
with  the  utmost  safety,  mixed  with  lime 
putty  and  plaster  of  Paris,  for  coating  in 
imitation  of  Portland  stone  for  interior  walls, 
because  the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in 
homoeopathic  particles  of  sand  (if  we  may 
use  a  medical  term)  is  so  minute  that  it  is 
completely  absorbed  in  its  surroundings,  and 
forms  a  durable  and  lasting  cement.  We 
cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  suggest  that  sea 
Band  should  be  used  in  any  other  form  except 
for  external  walls  and  external  plastering, 
yet  one  of  the  most  intelligent  architects  of 
the  present  day  affirms  that  if  it  be  carted 
in  heaps  and  exposed  to  a  winter's  rain,  being 
occasionally  turned  over  in  the  interim,  it  is 
altogether  deprived  of  its  saline  properties ; 
but,  being  in  favour  of  a  perfectly  dry  house, 
we  would  hardly  risk  the  experiment  in 
practice. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIV^L 
ENGINEERS,  LONDON. 
On  the  17th  ult.  two  papers  were  read  before 
the  above-named  Institution.  The  first  was 
On  the  Archimedean  Screw  for  lifting 
Water,"  by  Mr.  W.  Airy.  C.  B.  Vignolec;, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

This  communication  was  intended  to  supply 
information  regarding  the  best  form  of  the 
Archimedean  Screw,  and  its  effect  when  laid 
at  different  angles  of  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon. After  suggesting  that  the  previous 
neglect  of  this  subject  was  probably  owing 
to  the  mathematical  and  practical  difficulties 
attending  the  construction  of  screws  in  the 
ordinary  way,  viz. :  with  the  threads  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  core,  the  author 
stated  that  he  had  adopted  another  principle 
of  forming  the  spiral  threads,  which  would 
simplify  the  work  of  construction  and  pro- 
duce a  more  efficient  machine.  This  was  to 
make  the  spiral  threads  on  the  natural  and 
developable  system.  If  an  annular  piece  of 
card,  or  tin,  be  wrapped  upon  a  cylindrical 
core,  having  its  edge  retained  in  a  shallow 
spiral  groove  on  the  surface  of  the  core,  it 
would  naturally  take  up  a  fixed  and  deter- 
minate position,  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
purface  of  the  core  but  inclined  to  it ;  and 
inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  depending  only 
upon  the  inclination  of  the  spiral  groove  on 
the  core.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  spiral 
thread  was  that  it  could  be  made  of  a  single 
flat  piece  of  plate,  and  no  work  was  required 
except  to  cut  out  an  annulus,  which  when 
wi-apped  upon  the  core,  gave  at  once  the 
spiral  surface  ;  whereas  the  threads  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  core  could  only 
be  constructed  approximately,  by  using  a 
great  number  of  small  pieces.  The  develop- 
able threads  also  produced  a  more  efficient 
machine  than  the  threads  of  the  usual  form, 
as  was  shown  by  reference  to  tabular  dia- 
grams. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  was  made  with 
models  of  screws  of  different  spiral  angles 
(the  "  spiral  angle  "  of  a  screw  being  the  in- 
clination of  a  spiral  line  on  the  core  to  the 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  core)  having 


only  one  thread  a-piece,  and  the  results  of 
these  experiments  were  given  on  the  dia- 
grams ;  but  it  was  easily  seen,  that  every 
screw  ought  to  have  as  many  threads  as  ordi- 
nal/ workmanship  and  convenience  would 
allow.  This  was  also  shown  by  reference  to 
the  results  of  experiment ;  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that  to  allow  of  easy  fitting,  riveting, 
and  examination,  the  width  of  the  chambers 
for  a  large  screw  should  not  be  less  than  18 
inches  on  the  square.  This  condition  was 
usjd  to  regulate  the  number  of  threads  for 
the  models  for  the  second  set  of  experiments. 

The  second  set  of  experiments  was  made 
on  six  models,  whose  spiral  angles  were  20°, 
30°,  40°,  60°,  60°,  and  74°  ;  the  number  of 
threads  being  varied  from  four  to  one.  The 
models  were  successively  inclined  at  different 
angles,  and  the  water  contained  by  each 
model  in  its  different  positions  was  measured 
by  a  measuring  glass.  These  experiments 
formed  the  basis  of  the  investigation,  and  it 
was  deduced  from  them : 

(1.)  That  the  quicker  the  spiral,  the  flatter 
must  the  machine  be  laid  to  produce 
its  best  effect ; 
(2.)  That  screws  of  quick  spiral  angb,  wh :n 
laid  at  their  best  angle  of  inclr  ..itlon, 
delivered  a  far  greater  volume  of  water 
per  revolution  than  those  of  slo- er 
spiral  angle  when  laid  at  their  best 
angle  of  inclination. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  most  economical 
form  of  screw,  it  was  necessary  to  investigate 
the  loss  of  power  due  to  the  internal  friction 
of  the  water  and  the  external  friction  on  the 
gudgeons  for  each  machine.    This  was  done 
by  calculation,  and  the  results  were  obtained 
n.imericaUy  for  screws  of  certain  specified 
size,  lifting  to  a  height  of  10  feet.    The  fric- 
iloniil  drawbacks  thus  obtained  were  applied 
to  e-.jh  machine  when  laid  at  its  best  angle 
of      ct,  and  the  efficiencies  of  the  different 
Bc^ews  were  then  calculated.     The  result 
chowed,  that  the  machine  whose  spiral  angle 
was  30°  was  the  most  economical,  but  that 
the  machine  whose  spiral  angle  was  40'^  ap- 
proached it  very  closely.    The  best  angles  of 
inclination  for  these  two  machines  were  re- 
spectively 25°  and  30°  to  the  horizontal.  In 
the  most  favourable  case,  the  useful  effect  of 
the  screw  appeared  at  88  per  cent.,  and  it  was 
concluded  that,  after  making  allowance  for 
certain  small  losses  referred  to,  the  useful 
effect  of  a  weU-constructed  screw  should  not 
be  less  than  85  -per  cent. 

Reference  was  then  made,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, to  other  machines  commonly  used 
for  low  lifts,  viz. :  suction  pumps,  centrifugal 
pumps,  open  Archimedean  screws,  scoop 
wheels,  chain  pumps,  and  Persian  wheels ; 
£Dd  the  paper  concluded  by  pointing  out  the 
various  advantages  of  the  Archimedean  screw, 
more  particularly  as  regards  its  durability, 
simplicity,  and  useful  effect. 

The  communication  was  illustrated  by  the 
series  of  models  from  which  the  results  were 
obtained,  and  also  by  a  screw,  5  feet  in  length, 
constructed  on  the  system  of  threads  advo- 
cated by  the  author.  A  model  was  likewise 
exhibited,  to  show  the  improvements  which 
might  be  applied  to  obviate  the  defects  of 
scoop-wheels,  as  at  present  constructed  and 
mounted. 


The  second  paper  read  was  on  "  Centrifugal 
Pumps,"  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E. 

In  this  communication  a  short  sketch  was 
given  of  the  early  history  of  centrifugal 
pumps,  and  it  was  stated  that  the"-  practical 
introduction  as  useful  machines  dated  from 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  author  attri- 
buted to  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Appold,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  the  principal  merit  of  bringing 
them  to  such  a  stage  of  perfection  as  to  make 
them  generally  available.  Mr.  Appold  made 
numerous  and  careful  experiments,  and  the 
results  thus  arrived  at  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  author's  experience. 

The  practical  rules  of  construction  were 
thus  stated : — 

1°.  The  arms  of  the  fan  were  curve  !  back- 
wards, accon  lag  to  principles  of  consi/r action  I 


which  were  exi^lained  by  diagrams.  The 
depth  of  the  fan  was  one -fourth  of  the  dia- 
meter, and  the  central  opening  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  water  was  about  nine-sixteent'i^ 
of  the  diameter.  The  space  allowed  in  the 
case  round  the  fan  should  be  of  ample  dime  J- 
sions. 

2°.  The  best  duty  was  given  when  'die 
speed  of  the  periphery  of  the  fan  exceed?-;'^ 
the  velocity  of  a  falling  body,  due  to  the 
height  of  the  lift,  by  from  6  feet  to  8  feei  ;^)e.' 
second. 

8°.  A  fan  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  ^)vo- 
portioned  as  described,  would  discharge  1,200 
gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

4°.  If  the  diameter  of  the  fan  was  varied 
(the  speed  of  the  periphery  and  the  liifc  re- 
maining the  same)  the  delivery  of  water  was 
increased  or  diminished  directly  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter. 

5".  When  a  centrifugal  pump,  properly 
proportioned,  was  worked  by  a  steam  engine, 
the  duty  that  might  be  realised  ranged  from 
55  per  cent,  in  the  smaller  sized  pumps  to 
70  per  cent,  in  the  larger  machines,  of  the 
power  shown  by  the  indicator  diagrams. 

The  theoretical  principles  on  which  the 
curves  of  the  arms  should  be  formed  w^-j 
explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams,  r.nd 
easy  methods  were  described  of  arriving  at 
close  approximations  to  these  cuirves  by  arcd 
of  circles.  The  conditions  under  which  cen- 
trifugal pumps  could  be  most  advantageously 
used  were  stated  to  be  when  the  lifts  were 
low,  not  exceeding  30  feet,  and  especial! j 
when  the  lift  was  also  variable,  as  the  ceit- 
trifugal  pump  had  self-adjusting  proper'y, 
by  means  of  which  as  the  lift  diminished  t '  3 
quantity  of  water  discharged  increased.  T^e 
tabulated  results  of  experiments  made  wit  i 
centrifugal  pumps  for  emptying  g  -aving  docks 
at  West  Ilartlepool  and  at  Leith,  showed  this 
self-adjusting  quality  of  the  pnmp,  and  gene- 
rally illustrated  ihe  principles  esphiined  ii 
the  paper. 

Drawings  were  given  of  three  diffe-eib 
kinds  of  centrifugal  pumps  that  the  m  lur 
had  made,  adapted  fo  .'  different  c  rci'ra- 
stances,  and  the  special  ad.  aaiages  of  e..ca 
were  explained. 

A  note  was  appende  1  to  the  paper,  embody- 
in2;  a  theo .etical  investigation  as  to  the  sta- 
tical height  of  the  column  of  water  that  a 
cenLrllu^al  pamp  should  sustain  by  a  fi.'en 
speed  of  the  fan,  ard  this  was  shown  to  be 
expressed  by  the  forian_a 

S  =  9-82  i/h~ 
where  S  ==  the  speed  of  the  periphery  of  the 
fan  in  feet  per  second,  and  /^  =  the  head  of 
water  supported  by  the  pump  in  feet,  no 
water  being  discharged. 

It  was  shown  that,  owing  to  the  water  ex- 
terior to  the  fan  being  carried  round  by  fluid 
friction,  the  speed  of  the  periphery  must 
always  be  less  than  this,  and  in  the  smaller 
pumps  it  was  found  experimentally  to  be  more 
nearly  expressed  by  the  formula 

S  =  8  i/ir~ 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  16th  ult., 
there  was  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute.  Mr.  James  H.  Owen,  M.A.,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  assistant  secretary  read  the  report  of 
the  architects  appointed  to  examine  the  set 
of  drawings  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  Fitzgerald  Prize 
by  Mr.  William  Butler,  associate,  to  whom 
was  awarded  the  medal. 

Mr.  James  M'D.  Bermingham  read  his 
paper  on  building  surveyors  (see  page  55),  on 
which  a  warm  discussion  was  entered  into  by 
the  chairman,  Messrs.  Symes,  Geoghegan, 
Franklin,  Stirling,  &c.,  fellows. 

Mr.  Butler  then  read  his  paper  descriptive 
of  his  drawings,  a  portion  of  which  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs. 
Ter.r'r  :ham  an  Butle  •  for  their  papers,  the 
c  ir.crvjsi ':i  ou  '  o  rormer  of  which  was  ad- 
jou^ne..  iJ.  the  ivxai-'cli  meetinj. 
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The  following  report  of  tlie  examiners 
(Messrs.  J.  K.  Carroll  and  G.  C.  Ashlin, 
fellows)  appointed  by  the  council,  on  the 
measured  drawings  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, submitted  for  the  Fitzgerald  medal, 
was  read  and  confirmed  : — 

"  Having  compared  the  drawings  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Butler, 
associate,  with  the  buildings,  we  consider 
they  reflect  much  credit  on  him  for  their 
general  accuracy.  This  accuracy  could  not 
have  been  attained  without  a  careful  study 
and  measiirement  of  the  buildings,  and  we 
therefore  gladly  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Butler's 
industry  and  skill.  The  ground  plan  and  plan 
of  the  crypt  are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
The  sections  and  elevations  are  also  carefully 
drawn.  As  regards  the  details,  we  fear  that 
they  did  not  receive  an  equal  amount  of  at- 
tention with  the  other  drawings,  for  they  in 
some  measure  lack  the  spirit  and  artistic 
treatment  so  necessary  for  conveying  a  true 
impression  of  Early  Gothic  work.  We  de- 
sire to  direct  Mr.  Butler's  attention  to  this 
point,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  be  induced 
to  study  good  examples  of  Gothic  details  such 
as  some  of  those  in  this  cathedral,  as  he  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  add  to  the  interest  of  any 
future  drawings  he  may  make  of  ancient 
work.  We  congratulate  the  Institute  on 
having  elicited  this  valuable  record  of  our 
metropolitan  cathedral." 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL.* 

Before  attempting  to  sketch  the  history  of 
this  cathedral,  it  may  be  to  some  degree  in- 
teresting to  go  back  to  the  earliest  records 
(of  the  Christian  era)  of  Ireland  itself,  and 
thence  briefly  trace  the  onward  growth  of 
Christianity,  and  its  development  in  this 
island. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  St.  Patrick  was 
not  the  first  person  deputed  by  the  Pope  to 
recommend  the  Cliristian  faith  to  the  Irish. 
The  venerable  Bede  affirms  that  "Palladius 
was  the  first  bishop  that  was  sent  by  Pope 
Celestine  to  the  Scots."  The  arrival  of  this 
prelate  in  the  island  was  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Laogaire,  which  was  the  year 
preceding  the  landing  of  St.  Patrick  as  his 
successor,  on  the  same  important  negociations. 

Palladius,  in  his  expedition,  was  attended 
by  twelve  clergymen,  and  landed  in  the  north 
of  Leinster.  Here  he  erected  three  churches, 
which  he  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  three 
eminent  saints.  Having  finished  the  conse- 
cration, and  before  making  any  considerable 
number  of  converts,  he  was  seized  by  a  violent 
bigot  for  the  Pagan  religion,  and  he  and  his 
followers  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  de- 
Bign,  and  fly  for  their  lives. 

Before  noticing  St.  Patrick's  visit  to  Ireland 
as  her  apostle,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain 
what  is  known  of  his  early  life  and  origin. 
In  an  old  manuscript  entitled  "  The  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,"  it  is  stated  that  "  Patrick  was  a 
Briton  born,  and  descended  from  religious 
parents."  It  also  asserts  that  when  Niall, 
the  hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  undertook  the 
expedition  of  settling  the  tribe  of  the  Dailriada 
in  Scotland,  the  Irish  fleet  sailed  to  the  place 
where  St.  Patrick  resided.  The  passage  runs 
thus : — 

"  At  tiiis  time  the  fleet  out  of  Ireland  plundered 
the  country  in  which  St.  Patricia  tlien  lived,  and, 
accordinK  to  the  custom  of  the  Irish,  many  captives 
were  carried  away  from  thence,  among  whom  was  St. 
PatricI;,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  liis  a^e,  and  his  two 
sisters,  Lupida  and  Darerca  ;  and  St.  Patriclc  was  led 
captive  into  Ireland,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Niall,  Kins  of  Ireland,  who  was  the  mighty  monarch 
of  the  kinndom  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  brought 
eway  spoils  out  of  England,  Britain,  and  France." 

By  this  expression  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Niall  of  the  nine  hostages  waged  wars  against 
Britain  or  Wales,  and  perhaps  made  a  con- 
quest of  the  country;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  when  this  Irish  prince  had 
iinished  his  design  upon  the  Kingdom  of 
Wales,  he  carried  his  arms  into  France,  and 
invaded  the  country  at  that  time  called 
Armorica,  and  from  thence  he  led  St.  Patrick 

»  By  Mr.  William  Butler,  A.R.I. A. I.,  dosciiplive  of  his 
JFitzgeral'J  Prize  dr*wing3,  referred  to  abovt. 


and  his  two  sisters  into  captivity.  And  this 
I  am  rather  induced  to  believe,  because  the 
mother  of  St.  Patrick  was  the  sister  of  Martin, 
the  Bishop  of  Turin  in  France  ;  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  Irish  manuscript, 
the  atithority  of  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  St.  Patrick  and  his  two  sisters  were 
brought  captive  into  Ireland  from  Armorica, 
or  Brittany  in  France.  It  is  evident,  like- 
wise, that  when  Niall,  the  King  of  Ireland, 
had  subdued  the  Britons,  he  despatched  a 
formidable  fleet  to  plunder  the  coasts  of 
France,  and  had  so  great  success  that  he 
carried  away  numbers  of  the  natives  with  him 
into  captivity,  one  of  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  was  the  young  Patrick,  who  was 
afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Saint. 

About  A.D.  427  Pope  Celestine  commissioned 
St.  Patrick  (now  sixty-one  years  of  age),  and 
sent  him  to  Ireland  to  propagate  Christianity 
and  to  establish  the  inhabitants  in  the  belief 
of  the  gospel ;  and  resolving  to  prosecute  his 
designs  with  vigour,  he  brought  over  with 
him  twenty-four  of  the  Roman  clergy  to  assist 
him,  ordaining  laws  for  the  regulation  and 
disciplinizing  of  his  converts.  By  the  order 
and  prudent  management  of  the  saint  there 
was  not  the  least  part  of  the  whole  kingdom 
that  did  not  abound  with  religious  persons  of 
exemplary  piety. 

St.  Patrick  died  a.d.  491,  in  the  122nd  year 
of  his  age,  having  laboured  for  sixty-one  years 
propagating  the  Christian  faith  in  Ireland. 
From  this  time  Christianity  steadily  pro- 
gressed ;  and  we  find  Irishmen,  renowned  for 
their  piety  and  learning,  engaged  spreading 
the  faith  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  even 
England.  Such  was  the  learning  of  Ireland 
from  the  sixth  till  the  eighth  century,  that 
most  of  the  Christian  youth  of  Germany  and 
Gaul  were  sent  here  for  their  education,  and 
we  continually  hear  Ireland  referred  to  as  the 
"  Island  of  Saints." 

We  read  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  Danes 
took  possession  of  Dublin,  and,  totally  disre- 
garding the  authority  of  the  provincial  King 
of  Leinster,  established  a  government  of  their 
own  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  about  the  year 
948  they  embraced  Christianity.  Although 
in  1014  we  find  King  Brian  Boru  defeating 
the  Danes  at  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  still  they 
were  not  dispossessed  of  Dublin,  which  they  i 
managed  to  retain  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

In  the  year  1088  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity(now  called  Christ  Church)  was  founded 
for  secular  canons  by  Sitric,  Danish  King  of 
Dublin,  aided  by  Donat,  bishop  of  that  city. 
Sitric  also  endowed  it  with  the  lands,  manors, 
villains,  cows,  and  corn  of  Baldoyle,  Raheny, 
and  Portrain  ;  but  his  munificence  did  not 
stop  here,  for  he  also  bestowed  as  much  gold 
and  silver  as  built  the  church  and  court 
thereof.  Donat  is  said  to  have  built  the 
"  nave  and  wings  of  the  cathedral,"  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Michael  adjoining  the  cathedral. 
He  also  built  his  episcopal  palace  on  the  site 
subseqttently  occupied  by  the  courts  of  justice. 
Of  all  these  works  no  trace  whatever  remains. 

In  the  year  1162  Laurence  G'Toole  suc- 
ceeded Gregory,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  This  Laurence  had  been  abbot  in 
Glandelagh,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
piety  and  severe  discipline.  A  man  of  his 
character  was  not  likely  to  tolerate  the  las 
discipline  of  secular  canoits,  and  we  read  that 
he  converted  the  cathedral  (about  116.3)  into 
a  priory,  and  established  the  order  of  Arrosian 
Canons,  the  term  Arrosian  being  taken  from 
an  abbey  in  Arras,  in  Flanders.  This  order 
is  long  since  extinct.  This  was  the  first  great 
change  in  the  establishment,  the  dignity  of 
which  was  upheld  to  the  utmost,  and  we  are 
told  by  Sir  -James  Ware  that,  "  while  it  con- 
tained a  regular  community,  *he  prior  was  a 
lord  in  parliament,  and  had  a  seat  and  suffrage 
amongst  the  spiritual  peers";  and  it  was  a 
custom,  ditring  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of 
Dublin,  to  send  the  archiepiscopal  crozier  to 
the  prior  of  Christ  Church  to  be  kept  till  the 
new  archbishop  was  appointed. 

After  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  in  Ireland 
various  civil  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  were 
erected  in  Dublin  by  the  English  ;  and  the 


same  author  states  that  "  Laurence  G'Toole, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  Richard,  surnamed 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Strigul,  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephens,  and  Raymond-le-Gros,  undertook 
to  enlarge  this  church,  and  at  their  own 
charges  liuilt  the  choir,  the  steeple,  and  two 
chapels — one  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  King 
and  Martyr,  and  to  St.  Mary  the  White,  and 
the  other  to  St.  Laud."  The  next  three  im- 
mediate successors  of  Archbishop  Laurence 
are  reckoned  also  amongst  the  principal  bene- 
factors of  this  cathedral,  namely,  John  Comyn, 
Henry  de  Loundres,  and  Luke. 

About  1192  Archbishop  Comyn  built  what 
remains  of  the  present  transepts  (details  of 
which  are  shown  on  drawing  No.  5).  The 
semicircular-arched  opening  in  the  east  wall 
of  the  south  transept  was  formerly  the  en- 
trance ;  very  little  remains  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  it  formerly  was.  Immediately  to  the 
right  of  this  archway  is  a  niche  (detail  of 
which  is  shown  on  drawing  No.  8)  ;  it  is  of  a 
later  date,  and  was  dotibtless  inserted  after 
the  superstructure  of  the  transept  was  built, 
as  it  is  Early  English  in  style,  the  remainder 
of  the  original  work  being  "transitional" 
from  Norman  to  Early  Pointed.  In  this 
niche  is  a  pedestal  on  which  stood  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  triforium 
arcade  consi^sts  of  double  openings  with 
pointed  arches,  beneath  which  are  marble 
shafts,  the  whole  crowned  by  a  segmental 
arch  enriched  with  various  descriptions  of 
chevron  work.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  carved  in  a  conventional  style,  and  the 
whitewash  at  present  covering  them  makes  it 
very  diflicult  to  trace  out  the  designs.  The 
clerestory  arches  consist  of  double-shafted 
openmgs  and  segmental  arches,  and  enriched 
with  capitals  of  same  character  as  triforium. 
The  groining  and  windows  are  modern. 

With  regard  to  the  old  chancel  or  choir, 
Mr.  Street  says  : — 

The  crypt  under  the  old  choir  extends  but  a  short 
distance  (25  feet)  east  of  the  central  tower.  It  has  a 
semi-circular  apse,  and  the  aisle  is  continued  round 
tlie  apse.  East  of  this  aisle  are  three  chapels,  but  these, 
instead  of  having  apsidal  terminations,  are  square 

ended,  and  their  dimensions  are  very  small  

In  the  angle  between  the  apsidal  aisle  and  the  south 
eastern  chapel,  there  are  remains  of  what  seems  to  be 
a  circular  turret,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  similar 
remains  would  be  founit  on  the  north  side  also.  The 
whole  plan  is,  therefore,  not  only  clearly  made  out, 
but  it  is  one  of  much  picturesqueiiess  of  outline,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  unique  in  Ireland." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Street's  investigations. 
Now  with  regard  to  this  crypt,  I  beg  leave  to 
state  that  I  have  made  a  very  careful  and 
laborious  survey  of  it,  and  (as  will  be  seen  on 
drawing  No.  1)  it  had  a  decidedly  pretty  out- 
line when  originally  built ;  but  now  it  is  so 
deformed  and  patched  up  by  walls  btxilt  across 
many  of  the  arches,  &c.,  that  it  is  with  great 
difliculty  one  can  form  any  proper  idea  as  to 
its  original  shape.  However,  after  three  or 
four  days  of  anything  but  pleasant  work,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  candles — which 
did  very  little  more  than  give  light  enough 
to  show  the  intense  darkness  of  the  place, — 
I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  making  a  correct 
plan  of  this  crypt  as  it  was  originally  built. 
It  will  be  expected  of  me,  in  making  this 
rather  bold  assertion,  to  prove  it  by  facts ; 
and  this  I  hope  to  do  very  briefly. 

When  Mr.  Street  made  his  investigations 
in  this  crypt  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  consisted  of  a  nave,  a  north  aisle,  transepts, 
choir,  and  three  chapels.    So  far  I  agree  with 
him  ;  but  I  go  farther  and  say  that  there  is 
undoubtable  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  south  aisle  also,  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
traces  of  jambs  and  arches  in  the  south  wall, 
which  correspond  exactly  with  the  north  side, 
and  which  would  be  meaningless  and  useless 
if  there  were  no  south  aisle  in  existence.  Mr. 
Street  also  mentions  that  it  is  probable  a 
tttrret,  similar  to  that  near  the  south-eastern 
chapel,  "  wotxld  be  found  on  the  north  side 
also";  but  here  again  I  must  difi'dr  with  him, 
I  on  the  ground  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
I  space  on  the  north  side,  as  will  be  seen  by 
'  referring  to  the  drawing  of  the  eiy^.t.  He 
I  has  quoted  the  dimensions  of  tlie  chapels  as 
follows:  "the  centml  chapel  measuring  17 ft. 
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by  15  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  side  chapels  7  ft.  by 
7  ft.,"  whereas  the  side  chapels  measure  9  ft. 
4  iu.  by  11  ft.  10  in.  The  dimensions  of  the 
centre  one  are  about  right. 

He  also  states  that  "  the  pointed  arch 
occurs  in  its  construction  throughout,"  but, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  not  a  single 
pointed  arch,  properly  so  called,  in  the  whole 
place  which  could  be  identified  as  original 
work.  The  only  indications  of  i^ointed  arches 
are  in  the  vaulting,  and  this  is  caused  simply 
by  the  intersection  of  the  segmental  groins. 
The  arches  in  themselves  are  all  either  semi- 
circular or  segmental,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
drawing  before  alluded  to. 

There  were  probably  five  entrances  to  the 
crypt — one  in  the  south  transept  (a  detail  of 
which  is  shown  in  drawing  No.  4),  two  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  resj)ec- 
tively,  one  beside  the  turret,  and  the  present 
entrance  in  the  north  side.  The  present 
level  of  the  crypt  is  15  in.  above  the  original : 
this  I  ascertained  by  excavating  down  till  I 
came  to  the  old  flags. 

The  present  nave  was,  no  doubt,  built  im- 
mediately after  the  completion  of  the  tran- 
septs and  choir,  and  finished  during  the  life 
of  Henry  de  Loundres  (1213-28).  It  consists 
of  six  bays,  the  piers  of  which  are  octagonal 
on  plan,  made  up  of  eight  engaged  circular 
shafts  filleted,  7i  in.  diameter,  and  the  same 
number  of  double  pear-shaped  rolls  placed 
between  them.  The  arch  moulds  are  very 
rich,  and  contain  each  sixteen  members  of  a 
very  pure  and  chaste  character.  The  termi- 
nations of  the  hood  mouldings  are  in  some 
parts  broken,  and  the  capitals  are  of  very 
iDeautiful  design  and  workmanship.  The 
triforium  and  clerestory  are  of  elegant  pro- 
portions and  design. 

The  western  bay  is  doubtless  a  later  ad- 
dition, inasmuch  as  the  crypt  does  not  run 
beneath  it,  and  the  style  of  work  is  different. 
The  arch  mould  and  caps  of  columns  are  de- 
cidedly of  a  later  date  than  the  vest  of  the 
nave.  The  centre  shafts  of  the  piers  in  the 
nave  run  up  and  support  the  springing  of  the 
groining.  The  bases  of  the  piers  (with  one 
exception)  are  buried,  and  it  is  believed  that 
when  the  south  waU  feU  down  in  1562  the 
(lihrls  was  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  nave, 
which  raised  it  20  in.  above  the  original  level. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the  build- 
ings erected  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
about  the  same  time,  a  striking  similarity 
exists.  Mr.  Street,  in  speaking  of  Christ 
I  Church  Cathedral  and  St.  Canice's,  Kilkenny, 
j     says : — 

I  "These  two  churches  possess  cevtain  features  so 
peculiar,  and  so  exactly  like  what  we  see  in  St.  David's, 
JJaiidafF,  and  Wells  Cathedral  and  Gkstonbury 
Abbey,  that  they  must  have  been  erected  by  the  same 
troop  of  workmen,  and  from  the  designs  of  the  same 
architect. 

!         "The  windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  Christ  Church, 

ithe  internal  shafts  of  which  are  intersected  by  bands 
at  very  short  intervals,  are  imitated  closely  in  the 
north  doorway  of  Kilkenny,  and  in  a  doorway  at 
Strata  Florida  Abbey,  in  South  Wales. 
"  I'lie  detail  of  the  mouldinijs  of  the  beautiful 
columns  on  the  north  side  of  Clirist  Church,  with  the 
singular  treatment  of  the  sculptured  capitals,  has  the 
most  curious  similarity  to  the  sculfitured  capitals  of 
the  nave  arcades  at  St.  David's,  and  to  other  capitals 
at  Llandaff  and  Glastonbury,  and  in  other  respects  the 
parallel  holds  good. 

"  These  are  all  so  unlike  work  seen  in  other  dis- 
tricts, and  so  evidently  the  work  of  one  school, 
that  we  may  fairly  state  it  as  a  fact,  which  does  not 
require  documentary  evidence  for  its  support,  that 
these  two  great  Irish  churches  owe  their  design  to 
architects  whose  first  works  are  seen  in  Glastonbury  ; 
L  and  who  spread  thenca  into  Wales,  and  thence,  no 
doubt,  with  the  English  invaders  into  Ireland." 

Sir  James  Ware  states  "  that  John  de  St. 
Paul,  Archbishop  of  this  See  (1349-62),  a  little 
before  his  death,  built,  at  his  own  charge, 
the  whole  chancel,  together  with  the  archi- 
episcopal  throne,  such  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1658."  The  "White  Book"  of  Christ 
Church  also  mentions  a  great  window  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  high  altar,  and  three  other 
windows  on  the  southern  side.  On  drawing 
No.  4  these  windows  are  visible,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  eastern,  which  is  now 
built  up. 

CTo  be  contiuued.) 


TRADES  UNIONS  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

The  legal  recognition  of  Trades  Unions  is 
about  to  take  place.  The  Home  Secretary 
has  introduced  a  Bill  upon  the  subject,  which. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  decided  improvement, 
and  wQl  redress  conditionally  many  of  the 
gi'ievances  which  both  masters  and  workmen 
complain  of.  It  is  not  a  compulsory  mea- 
sure, but  a  permissive  one,  for  it  is  left 
optional  with  the  unions  to  register  their 
bodies  or  otherwise.  Advantages  and  dis- 
advantages are  apparent  in  either  case,  but 
we  think  that  trades  societies  in  general  will 
see  that  it  wiU  be  condacive  to  their  best  in- 
terests to  avail  themselves  of  the  registration 
clause  in  the  Bill,  xls  trade  societies  now 
stand  they  are  almost  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law  for  redress,  yet  within  it  for  punishment. 
Then-  own  officers  or  secretaries  can  embezzle 
or  run  away  with  their  funds  if  they  get  the 
chance,  and  the  society  cannot  bring  them 
into  coitrt  with  safety.  By  the  new  Bill  the 
union  under  registration  can  sue  and  be  sued. 
There  are  various  matters,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rules  of  a  trade  body  that 
the  bill  will  be  unable  to  reach,  and  it  must 
rest  between  the  masters  and  workmen  to 
arrange  as  best  they  may  by  arbitration  and 
mutual  concession. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  new  Bill  will 
suffice  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  our  readers, 
who  are,  no  doubt,  interested  in  the  question, 
whether  as  employers  or  workmen : — 

The  bill  repeals  the  existing  statutes  which  ex- 
pressly deal  with  the  subject  of  trades  unions, 
namely — 

(1.)  The  Trade  Combination  Act  of  1825  (Gth 
Geo.,  IV.,  c.  129),  with  its  amending  act,  22  Vict, 
c.  31. 

(2  )  The  penal  clause  of  the  Offences  against  the 
Person  Act,  under  wliich  two  years'  imprisonment 
may  be  awarded  as  the  punishment  for  an  assault 
committed  in  pursuance  of  an  unlawful  combination; 
and 

(3.)  The  Trades  Union  Protection  Fund  Act  of  1869. 

The  bill  may  be  considered  under  three  heads :  —  1. 
Criminal  provisions;  2.  Civil  pr-ovisions  ;  3.  Registra- 
tion. With  regard  to  criminal  provisions  the  bill 
commences  by  abrogating  tlie  rule  that  every  trade 
union  (except  one  which  has  tor  its  sole  object  the 
modification  of  hour-s  and  wages) — fi-om  the  mere 
fact  that  its  purpose  is  to  restrain  trade,  and  quite 
irrespective  of  any  means  by  which  that  purpose  is 
to  be  effected — is  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  an  unlawful 
conspiracy,  rendering  every  member  of  it  liable  to  in- 
dictment. The  bill  so  delines  the  term  trade  union  as 
to  include  casual  or  temporary  combinations,  and, 
consequently,  this  clause  will  serve  to  pi'otect,  not 
only  trade  unionists,  but  also  non-unionists,  who  may 
join  in  a  strike  or  other  trade  combination :  also 
masters  as  well  as  workmen. 

The  third  section  strikes  at  the  use  of  improper 
means  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  a  trade  union— in 
other  words,  at  the  offence  of  coercion.  In  effect  it 
re-enacts  the  penal  provisions  in  the  repealed  statute 
of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.,  against  "  violence,"  "  threats," 
"intimidation,"  "  moltstation,"  and  "obstruction," 
except  that  the  acts  constituting  the  offonce  are  not 
left  vague,  but  are  strictly  defineil.  Violence,  indeed, 
means  any  violence  either  to  person  or  property  ;  but 
"threats"  and  ''intimidation"  are  confined  to  such 
threats  as  in  other  cases  justify  a  justice  in  demaiul- 
ing  sureties  of  the  peace  ;  i.e.,  to  threats  of  personal 
violence  to  a  man,  his  wife,  or  child;  or  threats  to 
burn  a  man's  house  down  ;  such  threats  being  made 
in  earnest,  so  as  to  cause  terror.  In  like  manner  the 
acts  which  constitute  "  molestation"  or  '•  obstruction  " 
are  limited  to  the  following:  — 

1.  The  persistently  following  about  a  person  from 
place  to  place. 

2.  The  hiding  of  tools,  or  depriving  a  workman  of 
his  tools. 

3.  The  watching  or  besetting,  by  two  or  more  other 
persons,  of  the  house  or  place  wliei'e  a  master  or 
workman  resides,  or  works,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the 
following  him  tumultuously  through  the  streets. 

These  acts,  however,  are  not  made  criminal  in 
themselves;  they  are  only  declared  to  be  criminal 
when  done  with  a  view  to  coerce  any  employer  or 
workman  in  liis  trade  or  employment. 

The  clause  as  a  whole  is  special  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
acts  criminal  when  done  with  a  view  to  coerce  iu 


trade  which  are  not  criminal  when  done  with  any 
other  object;  but  itr  form  it  is  perfectly  general, 
affecting  both  the  employer  and  the  employed  alike; 
the  offence,  however,  is  in  il.s  nature  one  which  k  not 
likely  to  be  coittniitled  by  employers.  In  estimating 
the  sufficiency  of  the  claiisa  as  a  protectiim  to  em- 
ployers and  to  workmen,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind 
that  tlie  provision  of  tlie  bill  is,  in  adilition  to  the 
general  pi'ovisions  of  the  law,  for  the  (lunishment  of 
assault,  libel,  riot,  &c.,  but  it  is  in  substitution  for 
the  provision  wliich  some  judicial  authorities  hold  to 
be  made  by  the  common  law  against  the  offence  of 
obstruction  to  tlie  free  course  ot'  trade.  As  umler  the 
6th  Geo..  IV.,  the  otTenca  is  made  the  subject  of 
summary  jurisdiction  by  two  justices  in  pntty  sessions, 
with  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions,  and  the  extreme 
punishment  which  may  be  awarded  is  three  months' 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. 

As  to  the  civil  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  rule  now 
in  force  of  restraint  of  trade  debars  any  court  of  justice 
from  enforcing  any  agreement  or  trust  whatsoever 
relative  to  trade  unions.  For  such  agreements  as  aim 
at  restraint  of  trade  are  in  themselves  illegal,  and  suLh 
as  have  no  aim  of  the  kind  are,  nevertheless,  hv  rh"ir 
connection  with  trade  unions  "tainted  with, illegality," 
and  equally  unenforceable.  Tlie  fourth  section  of  the 
bill  abrogates  the  rule  by  declaring  that  the  purposes 
of  a  trade  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they 
are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be  unlawful  so  as  to  tender 
void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust. 

The  next  section,  however,  makes  some  nece-ssarv 
exceptions.  Certain  contracts,  which  are  therein 
specified,  and  which  may  be  called  the  primary  con- 
tracts of  trade  unions,  are  declared  unenforceable. 
For  instance,  no  person  is  to  be  compelled  to  carrv 
out  his  contract  not  to  work,  or  not  to  employ,  and 
no  person  is  to  be  entitled  to  sue  for  benefits  to  which 
he  is  entitled  under  a  contract  with  a  trade  union. 
This  might  seem  to  i-estore  the  siatus  quo,  but  the 
effect  of  the  provisions  as  a  whole  will  be  that  all 
collateral  and  subsidiary  agreements  connected  with 
trade  unions  will  become  enforceable.  For  example, 
a  trade  union  secretary  will  henceforward  be  com- 
petent to  sue  for  his  salary,  and  an  action  for  a  breach 
of  the  covenants  of  a  lease  of  a  building  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  trade  union  will  no  longer  be  liable  to 
be  barred  by  the  plea  that  tlie  premises  were  let  for  an 
unlawful  purpose. 

The  sixth  section  exempts  trade  unions  from  the 
Companies  Acts,  within  the  scope  of  which  they 
would,  now  that  they  are  rendered  lawful  societies, 
naturally  fall,  and  tiiey  will  be  released  from  the 
liability  which  now  nominally  attaches  to  them  of 
being  wound  up  under  the  winding-up  provisions  of 
the  same  acts.  The  same  section  withdraws  trade 
unions  also  from  the  operatiim  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts.  Those  trade  unions  which,  by  having 
deposited  their  rules  with  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societiesare  already  under  the  temporary  Act  of  1869 
entitled  to  the  beiietit  of  the  2Uh  section  of  tlie 
Friendly  Societies  Act  as  to  the  prosecution  of  default- 
ing officers,  will,  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  ceaseto 
be  so  entitled,  but  will  beal)le  to  obtain  a  correspond- 
ing advantage,  togetlier  with  other  advantages  by  re- 
gistering under  tbe  bill. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  subject  of 
registration.  Registration  is  made  voluntary,  not 
compulsory.  The  only  conditions  attached  to  it  are 
such  as  to  secure  publicity  ;  once  a  year  the  trade 
union  is  to  deposit  a  copy  of  its  rules,  and  also  an 
abstract  of  its  accounts,  v/ith  the  registi-ar.  The 
registrar  is  entitled  to  demand  further  particulars  if 
necessary.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  the  registrar.  The 
principal  advantage  conferred  by  registi-ation  is  the 
power  (similar  to  that  possessed  by  friendly  societies) 
of  resorting  to  a  summary  process  for  th^  purpose  of 
punishing  fraudulent  officers  and  of  recovering  the 
enibezz'ed  property  of  the  trade  union.  There  are 
also  minor  advantages,  as  the  power  to  the  trade 
union  of  suing  and  being  sued  by  the  union  officer; 
power  to  hold  land  by  perpetual  succession  as  a  site 
for  a  building  wherein  to  carry  on  its  business,  &c. 

Trade  unions  which  fail  to  register  will  remain 
under  the  disabilities  entailed  by  nun-incorpor.ition. 
and  in  case  of  their  property  being  embezzled  will 
only  have  the  redress  which  under  the  Recorder's  .Act 
is  open  to  them  in  common  with  other  partrierships 
and  companies. 

No  doubt  some  amendments  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  will  take  place  before  the  Bill 
becomes  law.  When  that  event  takes  place, 
we  will  probably  have  a  few  words  to  add  on 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  trade  unions  iu  gene- 
ral, and  how  differences  between  employers 
and  workmen  can  be  amicably  arranged  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  law. 


Captain  Hall,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  going  to  make 
another  attempt  to  reach  tiie  North  Pole.    He  will 
set  out  in  about  three  months,  winter  in  the  .\rctic 
I  regions,  and  he  hopes  to  reach  the  Nor;h  Pole  on  ,i 
'  sledge  drawn  by  dogs  Ijefore  the  summer  of  1872  isover. 
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LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

(Continued  from  page  51.) 
In  our  last  number  we  printed  the  first  of  a 
shoi ,  course  of  lectures  on  Limes  and  Cements 
b  -  Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  K.E.  The  foUowing  is 
a  i  .'bstract  of  his  second  one,  delivered  on 
tue  18th  ult.  :— 

After  briefly  passing  in  review  the  substance 
of  the  earlier  portions  of  his  previous  lecture, 
he  proceeded  to  speak  again,  and  at  some 
leiJ3'th,  on  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equiva- 
L  -^i,,  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  in 
nirny  matters  with  which  the  architect  has 
to  deal,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
that  part  of  his  course  of  lectures  which 
treated  of  testing  limes  and  cements  could 
not  be  well  understood.    He  named  the  four 
points  which  it  was  essential  should  be  borne 
in  mind.    First  of  aU,  chemical  substances 
have  always  the  same  chemical  composition ; 
for  instance,  carbonate  of  lime  always  has  the 
same  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  lime 
wherever  the  specimen  may  be  found,  whether 
he   (the  lecturer)  produced  the  substance 
chemically  by  uniting  carbonic  acid  with 
lime,  or  whether  it  were  formed  by  natural 
processes.  Secondly,  if  one  substance  unites, 
with  another  substance  in  more  proportions 
than  one,  the  second  and  the  thu'd  pro- 
portions v/ill  always  be  multiples  of  the  first, 
ov\vj  -s  some  definite  ratio  to  ii.  Thirdly, 
wLi  e  ,/e  find  a  substance  to  combine  with 
anotaer  substance,  as  hydrogen  with  oxygen 
to  form  water,  and  you  determine  what  is  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  in  the  water,  and  then 
determine  the  proportion  in  which  oxygen 
will  combine  with  carbon  and  sulphur  and 
ot  .er  substances,  you  then  know  the  propor- 
t-o  a  in  which  these  bodies  wiU  unite  among 
t]jS-ii3elves.     Fourthly,  when  we  had  ascer- 
ti:  -  1  the  combining  proportions   of  the 
£i„-     substances  in  compounds,  that  then  we 
6.1;:  id  always  find  that  the  proportions  in 
wbl  h  they  have  combined  will  be  according 
to  lie  chemical  equivalents  of  those  sub- 
Etcnces.    deferring  to  the  combination  of 
lime  with  water  as  an  illustration,  the 
le.turer   exhibited  some  which  had  been 
obtained  by  the  burning  of  Carrara  marble, 
which  was  a  very  pure  limestone  indeed. 
Directly  water  was  poured  upon  such  lime  a 
very  violent  action  ensued,  called  slaking. 
In  what  jiroportion  did  water  combine  with 
lime,  i.e.,  how  much  water  becomes  solidified 
as  a  hydrate    of  lime  in  the  dry  powder 
obtained  ?    This  was  readily  shown  by  means 
of  the  chemical  symbols  CaO,  HO,  and  the 
table  of  chemical  equivalents  on  the  wall. 
In  every  37  parts  of  the  hydi-ate  of  lime  by 
weight  there  were  9  parts  of  water  and  28 
parts  of  Hme,  of  which  28  parts  of  lime,  again, 
20  parts  consisted  of  the  metal  calcium,  and 
8  parts  of  oxygen.    If  lime  treated  in  this 
way  with  water  were  put  into  a  bottle  and 
shut  up  tight  from  the  atmosphere  after  it 
had  been  made  into  a  paste,  there  were  no 
means  whatever,  as  he  had  explained  in  the 
last  lecture,  whereby  that  lime  could  ever 
become  a  solid  substance.    But  if  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere  got  to  it  a 
change  took  place,  the  water  being  expelled 
by  the  carbonic  acid  gas.    This  gas,  however, 
could  never  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of 
a  heavy  mass  of  mortar,  and  so  the  hardening 
process  would  be  limited  to  a  mere  external 
film  or  coating.    So  far  as  the  carbonic  acid, 
however,  did  penetrate  it  would  replace  the 
water  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  to  the  extent 
of  22  parts  by  weight  of  carbonic  acid  for 
every  9  parts  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  as  the 
tables  showed,  being  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  6  parts  of 
carbon  and  twice  eight,  or  16  parts  of  oxygen. 
The  lecturer  then  pointed  out  that  the  calci- 
nation of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  com- 
paratively a  simple  operation  ;  that  pure  lime, 
being  infusible,  there  was  little  danger  of 
everburning,  though,  as  it  was  possible  for 
carbonate  of  lime  to  fuse  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  an  excessive  heat  sud- 
denly applied  might,  by  fusing  the  outer  crust 
of  a  laige  stone,  prevent  the  esc;';^ie  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  the  intclor.  Refeiring 


to  the  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris,  Lieut. 
Col.  Scott  said  that  if  he  burnt  gypsum, 
which  was  represented  by  the  formula  CaO, 
SO3  ,  2H0,  to  a  temperature  of  212"  be  should 
get  rid  of  half  the  water  it  contained.    If  he 
carried  it  to  272°  of  heat  he  should  drive  ofi" 
the  whole  of  the  water ;  in  either  of  these 
cases  the  set  of  plaster  of  Paris  could  not 
take  x^lace ;  therefore,  in  the  preparaJon  of 
plaster  of  Paris  from  sulphate  of  lime  these 
two  extremes  must  be  avoided,  and  an  :nter- 
mediate  point  be  aimed  at  which  left  in  the 
substance  about  half  an  equivalent  of  water 
or  a  quarter  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
gypsum.     Artists,  he  remarked,  pre-crred 
burning  then-  own  plaster  of  Peris.  They 
did  it  very  carefully.    They  ground  it  to  a 
powder,  put  it  into  a  sort  of  pan,  which  was 
carefuUy  heated,  and  after  a  time  it  seemed 
to  boU,  and  there  was  a  tumultuous  motion 
of  the  whole  mass.    This  motion  having 
ceased,  the  heating  was  stopped,  as  the  com- 
pound had  then  arrived  at  the  right  point. 
Plaster  of  Paris  was  best  burnt  for  building 
purposes  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  ovens  re- 
sembling those  used  by  bakers.    The  manu- 
facturer knows  when  it  is  sufiiciently  burnt  by 
its  presenting  a  dull  and  earthy  appearance  in 
portions,  with  a  few  bright  spangles  or  crystals 
here  and  there.     The  lecturer  then  again 
pointed  out  that  plaster  of  Paris  was  a  com- 
paratively soluble  substance,  and  was  there- 
fore quite  unfitted  for  any  work  exposed  to 
wet.    Parian,  Keene's,  and  Martin's  cements 
all  had  a  plaster  basis,  and  though  from  the 
greater  density  which  the  heat  to  which  they 
were  subjected  gave  to  them  they  could 
longer  resist  the  action  of  wet,  yet  that  they 
also  would  end  by  being  dissolved  by  water. 
Coming  to  hydraulic  cements  and  lime,  the 
lecturer  said  that  in  this  case  we  had  carbon- 
ate of  lime  as  it  existed  in  nature,  mixed  with 
a  certain  portion  of  silicic  acid.    When  these 
two  substances  were  burnt  together,  the  first 
action  thsiu  took  place  was  that  the  carbonic 
acid  was  expelled.    The  silicic  acid  at  the 
high  temperatuie  became  a  strong  acid, 
although  by  no  me^ns  a  strong  acid  at  a  low 
temperature  ;   and  if  the  heat  were  carried 
suiiiciently  far,  the  lime  and  the  silicic  acid 
would  form  iato  a  silicate  of  lime.  The 
heat  might,  however,  be  carr'ed  to  a  certain 
intermediate  r.tage,  the  nature  of  which  was 
rer.lly  vei-y  difiiculi  uo  comprehend,  but  on 
which  the  action  of  hydraulic  limes  and 
cements  depended.    If  he  took  silicic  acid 
and  mixed  with  it  lime  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, a  certain  weak  action  would  be  set 
up,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  the  wall,  but 
very  inferior  to  that  which  took  place  after 
the  burning  of  the  two  together,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  cements.     la  cpeaking  of  this 
the  lecturer  said  he  had  assumed  that  the 
substances  had  a  certain  definite  proportion 
to  each  other,  viz.,  three  equivalents  of  lime 
to  one  of  sUicic  acid,  an  assumption  which  it 
it  was  evident,  from  the  varying  nature  of  the 
beds  of  quarries,  could  rarely  if  ever  be  found 
in  nature  in  any  quantity  in  sedimentary 
strata.    If  he  took  out  some  of  that  Ume  and 
replaced  it  with  iron,  alumina,  potash,  or  soda, 
and  calcined  the  compound,  he  should  then 
get  a  much  more  definite  action  between  the 
silicic  acid  and  the  lime  when  mixed  with 
water.    The  silicic  acid,  as  previously  stated, 
combined  much  more  freely  with  several 
bases  than  with  one  base.    With  reference 
to  the  effect  of  different  stages  of  calcination, 
if  he  were  just  to  di-ive  off  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  no  more,  the  silicic  acid  and  the  lime 
would  have  no  very  strong  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  one  another,  but  the  lime  would 
exhibit  a  very  violent  affinity  for  water.  If 
the  temperature  were  considerably  increased 
the  materials  would  fuse  and  lose  the  pro- 
perty of  combining  with  water.    If  calcined 
to  an  intermediate  point,  they  would,  when 
mixed  with  water,  run  into  a  solid  substance, 
like  the  set  of  Roman  cement.  Portland 
cement  was  prepared  from  an  artificial  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  iron,  alumina,  and  other 
ba  .e.s  w.;s  not  so  large  as  in  Roman  cement 
stoip,  and  \,ould  therefore  bear  a  higher 
temperr.tu.3  than  that  stone  mthout  becom- 


ing inert  in  its  action  with  water.    It  might 
indeed  be  said  of  Portland  cement,  when 
properly  burnt,  that  it  had  been  carried  to  a 
state  of  incipient  infusion.    It  was  then  very 
dense,  and  for  this  reason  its  weight  was  a 
test  of  its  quality,  though  not  necessarily  an 
infallible  test,  or  even  a  necessary  one  in  all 
cases.    In  many  parts  of  the  country — he 
mentioned  the  fact  now  less  it  should  escape 
his  memory  when  he  came  to  testing  cements 
—"Portland"  cement  was  made  with  Bath 
cement,  darkened  in  colour  by  the  admixture 
of  a  little  lamp-black.    It  was  very  easy  to 
detect  this  imposture,  if  suspected,  without 
the  test  of  weight.    All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  stir  a  little  of  it  in  a  bucket  of  water, 
when  all  the  lamp-black  would  come  to  the 
surface.     Passing  from  the  calcination  of 
hydraulic  cements  to  hydraulic  limes,  the 
lecturer  stated  the  difference  between  the 
two  to  be  this : — A  cement  is  a  substance 
which  unites  with  water  and  slakes  in  one 
action.   A  lime  slakes  first  and  the  silicic 
acid  runs  into  combination  with  it  subse- 
quently.   In  burning  hydraulic  lime  the  main 
point  should  be  to  burn  it  "tender,"  as  the 
workmen  term  it.    There  are  often  great 
difiiculties  in  burning  it,  because  the  beds 
dift'er  greatly  in  quality.     Lias  limes,  of 
which  there   is  great   ignorance  amongst 
builders,  are  often  better  in  quality  in  the  bag 
than  in  the  lump,  the  lump  lime  being  made 
from  the  harder  stones  containing  a  less  pro- 
portion of  clay  than  the  beds  used  for  ground 
lime.    Ground  lias  lime,  supposing  it  to  be 
well  burned  and  ground,  is,  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  better  than  the  lump  Uas  which  comes 
into  market.    After  stating  the  various  pro- 
portions of  fuel  necessary  for  burning  various 
descriptions  of  limes,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  slaking  of  limes.  With 
reference  to  fat  or  pure  limes  he  observed 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  grind  them,  because 
directly  water  was  put  to  them  they  slaked 
to  a  finer  powder  than  they  could  possibly  be 
reduced  to  by  mechanical  means.  Cement 
and  plaster  of  Paris  of  course  must  be  ground ; 
add  water  to  a  lump  of  either  in  its  unground 
state,  and  it  would  stiU  remain  a  lump,  merely 
becoming  harder  from  the  solidification  of 
the  water.    With  regard  to  hydraulic  lime,  it 
might  or  might  not  be  ground  before  using  ; 
but  the  wisest  plan  was  always  to  gi-ind  it, 
for  however  carefully   the  lime  might  be 
burnt  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  over- 
burning  of  some  particles  which  might  subse- 
quently slake  in  the  work  or  occasion  its 
disruption.    As  to  the  practical  question  of 
the  best  way  of  slaking  limes  there  were  great 
discrepancies  of  opinion.    Vicat  had  written 
upon  the  subject,  as  weU  as  Treussart, 
Rancourt,  Pasley,  and  others.    They  de- 
scribed three  modes  in  which  the  slaking 
could  be  conducted.     Firstly,  what  they 
termed  the  ordinary  mode,  which  is  identical 
with  that  practised  all  over  London  at  the 
present  time.    In  this  mode  the  lime  was 
surrounded  by  sand  and  enough  water  was 
thrown  upon  it  to  bring  it  to  a  fluid  paste, 
which  was  subsequently  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly incorporated  with  the  sand.  The 
second  method,  that  of  immersion,  consisted 
in  dipping  the  lumps  of  lime,  placed  in 
baskets,  in  water  until  the  hissing  ceased, 
and  then  throwing  them  into  a  heap  to  finish 
slaking.    The  thu-d  method  of  slaking  lime 
was  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  lumps,  when  spread  out  and  ex- 
posed for  a  length  of  time.    Vicat  put  the 
relative  merits  of  these  different  modes  in 
the  following  order : — 

Fat  Limes  Hydraulic  Limes 

Ordinary.  Ordinary. 
Spontaneous.  Immersion. 
Immersion.  Spontaneous. 

Rancourt  considered  the  following  to  be 
the  order: — 

Fat  and  feebly  hydraulic  ^^^^^li^dr^if c"""'""^ 

Spontaneous.  Ordinary. 

Immersion.  Spontaneous. 

Ordinary.  Immersion. 

The  lecturer  suggested  that  when  such  dis- 
crepancies existed.  General  Pasley  was  not 
far  wrong  in  placing  no  reliance  on  Vicat's 
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nice  distinctions.  The  lecturer  believed  the 
best  plan  of  slaking  strong  hydraulic  limes 
to  be  that  of  sprinkling  them  well  with  water, 
and  then  covering  them  up  with  sand  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  keep  in 
the  steam,  and  thoroughly  slake  the  more 
inert  particles.  This  was  also  the  method 
recommended  by  Treussart.  In  conclusion, 
the  lecturer  compared  some  experiments 
made  by  General  Treussart  and  Mr.  Cahill, 
Clerk  of  the  Works  of  the  War  Department 
at  Plymouth.  From  the  latter  it  appeared 
that 

Plymouth  lime,  701b.  to  the  bushel,  required 
to  bring  it  to  a  paste  six  gallons  of  water, 
and  made  2|  volumes  of  paste. 

Keynsham  lime,  801b.  to  the  bushel  re- 
quired to  briug  it  to  a  paste  three  gallons  of 
water,  and  made  2J  volumes  of  paste. 

Lyme  Eegis  lime,  701b.  to  the  bushel  re- 
quired to  bring  it  to  a  paste  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  made  1  6-7th  volumes  of  paste, 
whereas  the  bulk  of  paste  of  lime  obtained 
by  General  Treussart  from  limes  of  similar 
chemical  composition  was  far  smaller.  The 
lecturer  believed  these  disc.-epanoies  to  arise 
from  the  different  modes  of  conducting  the 
experiments. 


LAW. 
A   BUILDING  CASE. 

COUET  OF  queen's  BENCH. 

(Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  Special  Jury.) 

Cockburn  v.  Puxley. — This  was  an  action 
brought  by  the  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilbert 
Cockburn,  builders,  of  Great  Brunswick- 
street,  in  this  city,  to  recover  a  sum  of 
^15,327  15s.  lOd.,  balance  of  an  account 
alleged  to  be  due  by  defendant,  Mr.  Henry 
Lavallin  Puxley,  of  Dunboy  Castle,  Castle- 
town, in  the  County  of  Cork,  together  with 
damages  for  an  alleged  breach  of  contract, 
by  depriving  plaiatiffs  of  their  appeal  from 
certain  valuations  and  decisions.  To  the 
Bummons  and  plaint,  which  contained  eight 
counts,  defendant  pleaded  eighteen  defences, 
admitting  liability  on  the  first  ground  of  action 
to  the  extent  of  ^500,  which  sum  was  brought 
into  court ;  traversing  the  making  of  the 
contract  sued  on,  and  averring  that  he  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  leave  all  disputes 
to  the  referee  untU  plaintiffs  first  refused  to 
do  so.  There  were  then  numerous  replica- 
tions, rejoiaders,  and  demurrers,  till  at  length 
the  issues  prepared  for  the  jury  were  increased 
to  twenty-nine. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Armstrong,  in  opening  the 
case,  said  the  defendant  was  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune  and  position,  resident  in  the 
Coimty  Cork.    Some  few  years  ago  he  became 
inheritor  of  the  old  and  historic  structure  of 
Dunboy  Castle,  which  he  determined  on  ex- 
tending, and,  in  fact,  rebuilding.    At  the 
'•'     outset  it  was  contemplated  apparently  to  re- 
'     roof  the  old  structure,  and  to  erect  an  entirely 
\     new  building  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  the 
j     mixed  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  in  front 
\     of,  but  communicating  with,  the  old  castle, 
i     Circulars  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  building 
£     trade  inviting  tenders,  and  ultimately  his 
clients'  tender  was  accepted.    A  contract  was 
then  entered  into  for  thK3  erection  of  what  was 
technically  known  as  the  "  carcase  "  of  the 
new  building,  the  original  idea  of  putting  a 
j     new  roof  on  the  old  edifice  having  for  the 
time  been  lost  sight  of.    This  instrument 
bore  date  the  5th  of  July,  186G,  and  incorpo- 
rated architect's  plans,  specifications,  and 
general  conditions  of  works  "  to  be  done  in 
altering  and  addLag  to  Dunboy  Castle,  Eantry 
Bay,"  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  new 
structure  should  be  ia  the  best  Ballynocken 
j     (Wicklow)  granite,  with  Ballintemple  (Cork) 
limestone  dressings,  and  of  superior  woik- 
i     manship.    After  providing  for  the  scale  of 
1    payment,  which  was  to  be  ascertained  either 
\    by  a  charge  of  10  per  cent,  over  actual  ex- 
i     penditure  on  the  part  of  plaintiffs,  or  by 
j    measurement,  according  to  defendant's  elec- 
tion, the  contract  provided  that  "  should  any 
disputes  arise  between  the  architect  and  the 
contractors  on  any  matter  not  actually  depen- 


dent on  the  explanations  of  the  plans  and 
specifications,  or  the  quality  of  the  materials 
used,  on  which  points  the  said  architect's 
decision  is  to  be  finally  binding,  the  same 
shall  be  referred  to  Thomas  Newenham  Deane, 
Esq.,  whose  decision,  both  as  to  the  matter 
referred  to  him  and  the  costs  of  reference, 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties,  and 
shall  be  made  a  rule  of  her  Majesty's  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin."  From  almost 
immediately  after  the  pei-fecting  of  this  con- 
tract, plaintiffs  commenced  operations,  and 
the  result  was  a  building  which,  he  believed, 
could  not  be  rivalled  for  beauty  or  finish  in 
the  United  Kingdom — a  residence  which  de- 
fendant had  repeatedly,  and  with  much  truth, 
called  "  his  marble  palace."  In  October,  1867, 
however,  when  the  work  was  nearly  completed, 
the  idea  of  roofing  the  old  castle  was  revived, 
and  it  was  also  determined  to  "  case  "  this 
structure,  and  refit  it  entirely  within.  A  new 
agreement  was  come  to  between  the  partie  ., 
simply  to  the  effect  that  "  all  general  terms 
and  conditions  should  be  in  consistence  with 
the  main  contract."  At  the  outset  he  should 
have  remarked  that  Mr.  Puxley  chose  to  pay 
by  measurement,  and  that  he  appointed  a 
Mr.  Franklin,  while  plaintiffs  employed  a  Mr. 
Dudgeon,  to  survey  the  works  and  determine 
their  relative  value  according  to  a  schedule 
of  prices  agreed  to  by  the  contractors.  The 
gross  claim  on  foot  of  all  the  works  amounted 
to  ^636,827,  of  which  they  had  been  paid  on 
account  ^621, 500,  leaving  a  balance  (when 
credit  was  given  for  the  £'500  lodged  in  court) 
of  £15,327  15s.  lOd.  There  was  very  little 
difference  between  the  surveyors  as  to  the 
value  received,  but  the  architect  had  thought 
fit  to  make  large  reductions  on  the  account, 
even  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Franklin,  and  on  the 
Messrs.  Cockburn  insisting  on  a  reference  to 
the  arbitrator,  Mr.  Deane,  defendant  refused. 
At  this  stage  of  the  controversy  it  transpired 
that  the  original  agreement  had  not  been 
signed  by  Mr.  Puxley,  although  forwarded  to 
'  im  for  that  purpose — a  point  on  which  de- 
fendant never  relied. 

lividence  in  support  of  plaintiffs'  case  was 
thei  gone  into.  Amongst  those  examined 
and  cross-examined  were — Mr.  E.  H.  Carson, 
architect ;  Mr.  E.  P.  Gribbon,  building  sur- 
veyor; Mr.  A.  Dudgeon.  These  witnesses 
certified  that  the  work  was  done  in  excellent 
style,  and  that  the  gi-oss  claim  as  made  out 
by  plaintiffs'  surveyor  was  fair  and  proper, 
and  according  to  the  terms  of  agreement. 
The  plaintiffs,  and  two  of  their  foremen  en- 
gaged at  Dunboy  during  the  progress  of  the 
works,  were  also  examined  by  Sergeant  Arm- 
strong, and  cross-examined  byMr.  Macdonogh, 
Q.C. 

Mr.  Macdonogh,  Q.C,  in  opening  defen- 
dant's case,  observed  that  his  client,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Puxley,  dei-ived  a  life  estate  in  the 
property  of  his  late  grandfather,  John  L. 
Puxley,  Esq.,  which  included  a  valuable  estate 
bordering  on  Bantry  Bay,  together  with  others 
in  the  sister  country.  Being  desirous  of  re- 
siding in  Ireland,  which  he  (counsel)  only 
wished  all  their  landowners  were,  he  (Mr. 
Puxley)  determined  on  having  an  addition 
made  to  Dunboy  Castle ;  but  feeling  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  fair  to  bear  the  entire  ex- 
pense out  of  his  life  estate,  he  applied  to  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery,  and  obtained  a 
sum  of  £12,000  out  of  the  moneys  accumu- 
lated on  the  Berehaven  Mines,  passed  and 
secured  by  his  grandfather's  will.  Tenders 
were  called  for,  and  plaintiffs'  proposal  was 
accepted ;  a  contract  was  entered  into  between 
the  parties.  He  (counsel)  could  not  but  remark 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  a  growing  desire 
on  the  part  of  builders  to  outbid  one  another 
by  putting  in  a  lower  price  than  their  neigh- 
bour, and  the  result  was  a  corresponding 
desire  to  subsequently  "  wriggle"  out  of  con- 
tracts. They  must,  however,  apply  law  to 
such  cases  ;  and  he  believed  if  there  was  an 
essential  principle  necessary  to  be  vindicated 
in  this  life  between  man  and  man,  it  was  the 
validity  of  contracts.  In  the  present  case  a 
binding,  formal,  and  most  elaborate  agree- 
ment had  been  entered  into  between  the 
parties  in  July,  1866,  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  in  front  of  the  old  Castle  of 


Dunboy ;  and  plaintiffs  subsequently,  towards 
the  close  of  t'.ie  same  year,  undertook,  unaer 
the  same  contract,  to  rocase  the  old  structure, 
and  put  in  new  internal  fittings.  True,  the 
plaintiffs  now  denied  that  they  had  proceeded 
with  the  latter  works  under  the  main  contract ; 
but  he  (counsel)  would  produce  letter  after 
letter  from  their  firm  up  to  1808,  admitting 
the  contrary.  As  they  had  already  heard, 
the  provisions  under  the  instruments  (which 
he  contended,  and  which  his  lordship  would, 
he  felt  assured,  tell  them  applied  to  all  tlie 
works  executed)  gave  a  reference  only  on 
such  disputed  matters  as  were  not  dependent 
on  the  explanation  of  the  specification  and 
general  conditions  with  which  were  incorpo- 
rated the  contractor's  prices.  He  would  show 
them  in  evidence  that  the  plaintiffs  desired 
to  have  matters  referred  to  the  arbitrator 
which  were  priced  in  the  schedule,  and  th  i' 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  very  considerable 
increase  put  on  several  heavy  items,  involving 
thousands  of  pounds. 

The  learned  counsel  had  not  concluded  his 
address  at  the  rising  of  the  court.  On  the 
following  morning  he  informed  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  that  on  the  previous  evenmg 
the  parties  had  come  to  an  arrangement,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  to  take  a  verdict  in  blank, 
to  be  filled  up  when  the  sum  found  due  was 
fixed  by  arbitration,  each  party  to  have  the 
nomination  of  an  architect,  and  the  two  t.> 
have  power  to  call  in  an  umjjire ;  these  to 
examine  the  buildings,  have  a  reference  to 
the  contract,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whouher 
the  £22,000  which  the  plaintifis  had  already 
received  from  the  defendant  wah;  sufiicient 
remuneration  for  the  works  executed.  If 
they  found  that  it  was,  then  the  verdict  could 
be  entered  for  the  defendant ;  but  if  they 
found  it  was  not,  they  could  then  say  how  far 
it  was  insufficient,  and  fill  up  the  blank  verdict 
to  that  amount.  He  congratulated  his  lord- 
ship on  having  been  thus  freed  from  the  very 
laborious  duty  of  trying  so  very  intricate  a 
case. 

Sergeant  Armstrong  said  he  was  pleased  to 
find  that  the  case  had  come  to  what  he  might 
call  an  amicable  settlement. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  the  jury,  expressed  pleasure  at  being 
thus  released  from  the  trial  of  a  very  intricate 
and  important  case.  He  must  say  that  it  was 
a  circumstance  which  he  rejoiced  at,  to  find 
a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Puxley,  possessed  of 
extensive  wealth,  and  deriving  large  revenues 
out  of  this  country,  determined  on  spending 
money  at  home  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
residence,  and  coming  to  live  amongst  us. 
He  hoped  that  the  example  of  Mr.  Puxley 
would  be  followed  by  their  absentee  pro- 
prietors, and,  at  the  same  time,  he  trusted 
that  he  would  not  see  them  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

The  jury  then  found  a  verdict  in  blank, 
according  to  arrangement. 

Sergeant  Armstrong,  Mr.  PaUes,  Q.C,  Mr. 
Falkiner,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  W.  Boyd,  LL.D., 
instructed  by  Messrs.  T.  Geoghegan  and  Son, 
were  for  the  plaintiQ"s.  Messrs.  Macdonogh. 
Q.C,  Clarke,  Q.C,  Esham,  Q.C,  and  Fitz- 
gibbon,  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Orpeu,  for  the 
defendant. 


MONSTER  BLAST  AT  BONAW 
GRANITE  QUARRIES,  ARGYLESHIRE. 
About  twenty-seven  years  ago  the  resources 
of  an  extensive  granite  region,  near  the  base 
of  Ben  Cruachan,  were  opened  up  by  Mr. 
William  Sim,  lessee  of  the  Furnace  Granite 
Quarries,  Lochfyneside.  This  new  branch 
of  industry  has  since  been  largely  developed, 
and  now  forms  an  important  element  of  pro- 
ductive labour  in  that  most  romantic  part  of 
the  West  Highlands.  The  granite  quarries 
of  Bonaw  are  situated  on  the  north  shore  of 
Loch  Etive,  upon  the  estate  of  Ai'dchattan. 
Preparations  have  been  in  progress  diiring 
the  past  eighteen  months  for  a  monster  blast 
at  the  celebrated  quarries,  and  from  the  time 
the  Corsair  landed  all  the  requisites  neces- 
sary, the  men  wrought  night  and  day  (Sunday 
excepted),  and  got  their  arduous  labouj's 
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terminated  and  all  made  ready  for  the  ex- 
plosion to  take  place  at  two  o'clock  on  Monday 
afternoon.  Previous  to  that  hour  the  fine 
day  had  induced  considerable  numbers  of  the 
couiitry  people  to  take  up  their  position  upon 
various  safely  distant  points  of  view  on  the 
hills  surrounding  Loch  Etive.  A  rough  pro- 
tecting house  was  formed  for  the  battery  at  a 
point  one  hixndred  yards  from  the  mouth  of 
the  mine,  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  quarry 
floor,  along  which  the  conducting  wires  were 
laid  till  they  formed  a  jiTUction  with  the 
battery  near  to  the  site  of  the  quarry  at  the 
shippiiig  quay.  From  this  point  Mr.  Sim 
crossed  Loch  Etive  to  the  Goat  Island — two 
hundred  yards  distant — with  the  working 
cords  of  tile  battery.  Here  he  found  a  de- 
sirable place  for  shelter  from  flying  stones. 
From  his  position  he  was  also  enabled  to 
obtain  a  near  view  of  the  working  of  the  blast. 
At  five  minutes  before  two  o'clock  the  signal 
shot  was  fired,  to  intimate  that  all  was  ready, 
and  at  two  o'clock  Mr.  Sim  set  the  battery  in 
motion,  and  instantly  thereafter  the  whole 
mass  of  rock  operated  upon  was  on  the  move. 
There  was  no  report  or  noise,  merely  a  silent 
heaving  of  the  mountain,  bursting  and  press- 
ing forward  innumerable  pieces  of  rock  from 
the  formations  in  which  they  had  existed  in 
their  natural  state.  The  quantity  of  rock 
displaced  is  enormous,  being  computed  by 
measurement  at  80,000  tons,  constituting 
this  V)last  the  largest  and  best  which  Mr.  Sim 
has  had  during  his  eighteen  years'  experience 
of  this  peculiar  system  of  blasting.  This  is 
chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  excellent 
natural  facilities  attendant  on  the  position  in 
which  the  mines  for  the  blast  were  placed, 
and  the  quality  of  gunpowder  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  and  Harvey,  from  their  works 
at  Glenlyon.  Mr.  Sim  was  congratulated  by 
all  and  sundry  txpon  his  great  success,  and 
the  causeway-dressers,  their  wives  and  bairns 
went  their  way  rejoicing  at  the  abundant 
supply  of  good  rock  ready  for  them  to  com- 
mence to.  These  workmen  are  paid  by  piece- 
work, and  their  weekly  earnings  are  greatly 
augmented  when  kept  in  a  regular  supply  of 
good  quarried  rock,  such  as  this  blast  wUl  for 
a  long  period  of  time  afford  them. 

ON  PAVEMENTS. 

Want  begets  supply.  When  the  public  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  what  they  have,  and 
are  fully  decided  as  to  what  is  really  needed, 
nothing  is  surer,  in  these  days  of  scientific 
and  mechanical  progress,  than  that  somehow, 
by  somebody,  the  need  wiU  be  met.  The  pub- 
lic want  better  pavements.  The  public  will 
certainly  have  them.  The  old  cobble-stone 
pavements,  "  the  car  rattling  over  the  stony 
street"  are  soon  to  be  things  of  the  past. 
What  is  to  be  the  pavement  ?  There  is  no 
more  promising  or  more  difiicult  field  for  in- 
ventors than  this.  The  man,  or  the  company, 
who  can  answer  the  question  satisfactorily,  not 
only  does  the  v/orld  a  great  service,  but  opens 
a  mine  of  wealth.  Inventors  know  this,  and 
rush  into  the  field  with  almost  the  same 
eagerness  of  competition  as  wealth-seekers 
thronged  to  the  gold  diggings  of  California, 
or  to  the  diamond  regions  of  South  Africa 
New  pavements  multiply  upon  us.  "  Their 
name  is  legion."  Each  claims  to  be  the  pave 
ment  jMr  excellence,  but  none  has  yet  im 
pressed  the  public  as  just  the  thing.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  pavements,  nor  the  claims 
which  the  inventors  of  each  may  put  forth, 
but  to  call  atttention  to  the  requisites  of  a 
perfect  pavement.  We  have  before  alluded 
to  this  subject,  and  we  return  to  it  for  the 
reason  that  those  who  are  working  in  this 
direction  seem  almost  invariably  to  lose  sight 
of  some  feature  indispensable  to  permanent 
success.  And  here  a  remark  or  two  upon  the 
word  success  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Suc- 
cess in  making  large  profits  through  corrupt 
"  jolbists  "  is  one  thing  ;  a  success  in  a  me- 
chanical, scientific,  utilitarian  point  of  view 
is  quite  another.  In  the  former  sense  we 
luive  had  many  successes  ;  in  the  latter  sense, 
as  yet,  none.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
w  e  have  not  pavements  possessing  some  of 


the  essentials,  but  we  do  mean  to  say  that 
there  has  been  no  pavement  extensively  laid 
for  which  any  close  student  of  the  subject 
will  venture  to  predict  universal  use,  or  any- 
thing lil^e  it,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to 
come. 

Let  us  seek  to  enumerate  the  essentials, 
and  let  each-  inventor  consider  for  himself 
whether  his  particular  device  or  combination 
provides  for  or  meets  them. 

1.  Durability.  Not  merely  suflScient  to  with- 
stand a  few  years'  wear  in  some  fashionable 
avenue,  frequented  for  the  most  part  only  by 
carriages,  but  suificient  to  justify  adoption  in 
our  most  thronged  and  roughly-used  business 
thoroughfares.  It  may  be  claimed  with  show 
of  reason,  that  we  may  have  different  varieties 
of  pavement  for  different  localities,  but  it  will 
certainly  be  conceded  that  a  pavement  for 
which  streets  adapted  to  its  endurance  must 
be  selected  cannot  claim  to  be  perfect. 

2.  Cheapness.  We  mean  cheapness  in  the 
triie  sense  of  the  term.  That  is  not  always 
the  cheapest  which  costs  the  least.  If  there 
is  any  matter  in  which  a  city  may  be  "  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,"  it  is  just  this  matter 
of  pavements.  That  is  truly  the  cheapest 
where  the  purchaser  gets  the  greatest  pos- 
sible return  for  the  expenditure.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  durability  alone,  other 
things  being  considered  as  equal,  that  pave- 
ment is  the  cheapest  with  which  it  cost  the 
least,  interest  and  repaii's  included,  to  keep  a 
street  paved,  and  which  exacts  the  least  from 
teams  and  vehicles  compelled  to  use  it.  To 
illustrate  by  an  extreme  :  A  pavement  that 
would  last  for  ever — supposing  such  a  thing 
possible— would  be  dear  at  sixteen  doUars 
per  square  yard,  as  compared  with  an  equally 
agreeable  pavement,  lasting  eight  years,  at 
five  dollars  per  square  yard ;  for  the  interest 
on  the  difference  of  cost  would  more  than 
renew  the  pavement  every  eight  years.  The 
pavement,  no  matter  how  good,  should  not 
exceed  in  cost  our  present  improved  pave- 
ments, say  five  or  six,  or  at  most,  for  the 
severest  streets,  like  out  Broadway,  seven  or 
eight  dollars  per  square  yard.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  bonuses  to  jobbing 
city  officials,  for  a  pavement  possessing  all 
the  requisites  would  fight  its  own  battles,  and 
ultimately  compel  its  own  adoption,  and  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  buying  its  way  into 
public  favour. 

3.  Permanent  abundance  of  material.  We 
say  permanent  abundance,  for  no  matter  how 
good  a  pavement  may  be,  constructed  of  a 
material  the  supply  of  which  is  limited,  or 
must  in  a  few  years  become  so,  such  an  one 
cannot  be  the  pavement  of  the  future.  , 

4.  Evenness  of  surface.  This  essential 
hardly  needs  remark.  The  jolting,  rattling, 
and  rumbling,  and  wear  and  tear  on  horses 
and  yehicles,  of  our  present  stone  pavements, 
are  nuisances  no  longer  to  be  borne,  and  it  is 
marvellous  that  they  have  been  tolerated  so 
long. 

5.  Sure  foot-hold  for  horses.  Neither  those 
who  own  horses  nor  those  who  have  any  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  sufferings  of  these  much- 
abused  and  useful  animals,  will  favour  a 
pavement  upon  which  horses  are  constantly 
slipping,  straining,  or  falling. 

6.  Noiselessness.  This  foUows,  of  course, 
from  evenness  of  surface,  which  must  be 
combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniform 
roughness  to  meet  the  fifth  requisite — sure 
foot-hold. 

7.  Rapidity  of  construction,  so  that  the 
street  may  be  impeded  for  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  The  pavement  should  be  com- 
pleted at  the  rate  of  a  block,  or  nearly  so, 
per  day,  and  each  block  be  thrown  open  to 
the  j)ublic  on  the  day  following  its  construc- 
tion. 

8.  Facility  of  repairs.  For  the  sake  of  an 
illustration,  we  have  supposed  a  pavement 
lasting  for  ever;  but  pavements  do  last 
for  ever.  It  would  seem  that  a  pavement 
which  could  be  laid  with  facility  ought  natu- 
rally to  be  repaired  with  facility ;  but  this 
does  not  foUow.  Some  of  our  improved  pave- 
ments cannot  be  repaired  without  keeping 
the  block,  upon  which  the  repaii-s  are  made, 
closed  for  days  for  the  repaired  portion  to 


harden,  and  some  cannot  he  2>erfectly  repaired 
at  all. 

9.  Freedom  from  dust.  That  is,  freedom 
from  dust  arising  from  the  pavement  itself, 
which  follows  naturally  from  durability  ;  for 
dust  of  the  pavement  proper  is  caused  by 
pulverization  under  attrition  of  hoofs  and 
wheels,  and  if  a  pavement  wears  slowly  it 
makes  but  little  dust.  Freedom  from  dust 
arising  from  dropping  of  animals,  &c.,  is  only 
attained  by  sweeping,  and  the  surface  should 
have  such  a  kind  of  roughness  as  to  be  easily 
swept,  possessing  no  deep  crevices,  or  places 
for  the  permanent  lodgment  of  filth. 

10.  Dryness.  There  should  be  nothing  of 
an  absorbent  nature  in  or  about  a  pavement 
becairse  moisture  absorbed  into  the  pavement 
renders  it  subject  to  the  action  of  the  frost, 
and,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  certain  to 
become  impregnated  with  impurities,  making 
it  both  offensive  and  unliealthy. 

We  have  purposely  left  out  of  our  enume- 
ration of  requisites  one  frequently  mentioned 
and  by  some  considered  indispensable,  viz., 
facUity  of  taking  up  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing or  constructing  sewers,  gas  pipes, 
water  pipes,  &c.  Such  facility  at  the  present 
time  is  desirable,  but  for  the  future  it  is  not 
indispensable.  Subterranean  work  for  cities 
win  ere  long  conform  to  the  pavements,  and 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  reached  without 
disturbing  them. 

It  would  not  be  deemed  wise  to  build  houses 
with  reference  to  digging  and  repairing  cellars 
under  them  afterwards,  and  it  is  but  a  little 
better  policy  to  construct  streets  with  refe- 
rence to  tearing  them  up.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  what  material,  or  combination  of 
materials,  or  what  device,  or  contrivance  for 
using  them,  are  to  meet  all  the  conditions 
which  we  have  enumerated.  The  material 
most  abundant,  and  thus  far  most  extensively 
used,  has  been  stone.  Yet  no  form  of  stone 
pavement  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  proved 
satisfactory.  All  have  been  either  uneven  or 
noisy,  or,  if  smooth,  so  slippei-y  as  to  .be  at 
times  inconvenient.  The  most  agreeable  form 
of  stone  roadway  extensivsly  used  is  the  form 
commonly  known  as  the  Macadam,  or  broken- 
stone  road.  And  yet  a  street  paved  with 
broken  stone  alone  would  not  answer  the 
purpose,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  imper- 
vious to  water.  Yet  we  venture  to  suggest — 
and  inventors  may  take  the  suggestion  for 
what  it  is  worth — that  if  broken  stone  could 
be  held  together  by  some  kind  of  cement  of 
sufficient  tenacity  and  durability  to  hold  the 
stones  in  their  places  tiU  worn  out,  and  render 
the  road  impervioixs  to  water,  and  if  a  pave- 
ment thus  composed  could  be  made  to  meet 
the  requisites  of  cheapness  and  rapidity  of 
construction,  it  would,  perhaps,  approach  very 
nearly  to  the  requirements  of  the  coming 
pavement. — Scientific  American. 


THE  KILLALOE  SLATE  COMPANY. 
The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  on  the  21st  ult.  at  22  Westmoreland- 
street.  A  satisfactory  report  was  submitted 
by  the  directors.  "They  congratulate  the 
shareholders  on  the  results  of  the  half-year's 
workings.  The  quantity  of  slates  raised 
produced  ^4,680  IGs.  6d.,  and  the  net  profits 
are  the  largest  yet  arrived  at.  "  It  has,  the 
report  states,  "  been  a  source  of  considerable 
anxiety  to  the  directors  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  rock  in  the  great  south  slant, 
which  is  almost  unlimited  in  quantity,  and 
which  can  be  worked  at  a  higher  level,  and 
consequently  at  less  expense,  than  the  lower 
portion  of  the  quarries  —  they  accordingly 
determined  this  half-year  to  try  it,  and  it 
gives  them  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  inform  the  shareholders  that  the  rock 
promises  to  turn  out  a  good  supply  of  slate- 
making  material ;  they  have  accordingly  put 
men  to  work  it,  and  have  constructed  a  tram- 
way from  foot  of  old  incline  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  slates  and  debris.  Although  this 
work  is  ijrospective  and  permanent,  no  money 
expended  during  the  half-year  has  been 
charged  to  capital  account  except  that  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  plant  for 
further  developing  the  works.     The  board 
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recommend  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
income  tax." 

The  engineer  of  the  company  reports  that 
"  although  the  operations  were  checked,  and 
nearly  all  the  principal  bargains  stopped,  by 
a  heavy  faU  at  the  north  side  of  Keogh's 
Quarry,  which  occurred  early  in  December, 
the  production  of  slates  for  the  past  six 
months  has  been  satisfactory.  The  over- 
hanging rock  that  fell  into  Keogh's  Quarry 
should  shortly  have  been  removed,  and  its 
falling  somewhat  sooner  than  was  anticipated 
has  hastened  the  development  of  the  north 
end  of  the  quarry,  the  uncovering  of  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  years,  and  was 
referred  to  in  my  last  half-yearly  report  as 
prospective  work  that  I  expected  would  soon 
open  a  large  piece  of  productive  gi-ound.  An 
enormous  mass  of  very  superior  rock  is  now 
exposed  along  the  whole  end  of  the  quarry, 
upon  which  twenty-eight  quarry-men  are 
raising  slates  of  a  quality  as  good  as  was  ever 
produced  at  the  quarries.  At  the  great  south 
slant  a  free  heading  joint  has  been  intersected 
in  the  gallery  that  has  been  extended  into  it, 
and  sixteen  men  are  employed  in  raising 
slates  in  this  part  of  the  quarries,  which  is 
improving  as  the  work  is  advanced  into  the 
rock,  yielding  very  good  slates,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  its  producing  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  slate  rock,  all  opened 
up  to  a  depth  of  from  100  to  150  feet  from 
the  surface  ;  and  the  tramway  from  it  is  com- 
pleted to  the  incline.  Six  other  quarry-men 
are  employed  in  Keogh's  Quarry,  making  in 
aU  fifty  quarry-men  now  at  work.  Altogether 
the  prospects  of  the  quarries,  for  many  years 
to  come,  are  better  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them  before,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
increased  returns  and  profits  may  be  fairly 
expected." 


NEW  MASONIC  HALL,  BANBRIDGE. 

A  Masonic  hall  is  to  be  erected  in  the  town 
of  Banbridge,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cochrane,  architect,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^600. 
A  free  site  has  been  granted  by  W.  E.  Reilly, 
Esq.,  J.P.  The  building  will  present  an  ex- 
ceedingly neat  appearance,  and  will  contain 
ample  accommodation  for  working  of  the 
Order.  On  the  ground  floor,  on  the  left  of  a 
spacious  entrance  hall,  is  the  cloak-room, 
opposite  which  is  the  refreshment  hall  (30  ft. 
in  length),  capable  of  being  divided  into  two 
by  wide  folding-doors.  At  the  rere  three 
rooms  will  be  provided  for  a  caretaker,  with 
kitchen  and  serving-room  adjoining  refresh- 
ment hall.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  the 
lodge-room,  ante-room  (capable  of  being  used 
as  a  minor  lodge-room),  and  a  candidate's 
room.  These  rooms  can  be  made  to  open 
into  each  other  by  meaus  of  wide  folding- 
doors. 


RECLAMATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  LAND  IN  IRELAND. 
The  Irish  land  question  is  a  subject  that  has 
for  some  time  occupied  a  considerable  share 
of  attention.  The  conditions  of  tenure,  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
such  kindred  topics  have  been  fully  discussed, 
and,  perhaps,  somewhat  exhaustively  treated ; 
but  comparatively  little  has  been  stated  that 
gives  to  those  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  subject  an  idea  of  the  efibrts  that  are 
being  made  to  improve  many  hitherto  almost 
valueless  tracts  of  land.  A  few  observations, 
derived  from  practical  experience,  on  the 
works  of  one  of  these  districts  may  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  what  has  been  done  or  is 
stiU  in  progress  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  little  Brosna  river,  which  separates  for 
a  considerable  distance  the  King's  County 
and  the  County  of  Tipperary,  rises  oa  the 


west  side  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains,  and 
following  a  north-westerly  direction,  passes 
near  the  ancient  town  of  Roscrea,  which  pos- 
sesses a  round  tower  in  excellent  preservation, 
through  Birr  or  Parsonstown,  receiving  the 
Camcor  river  during  its  passage  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  where  his  far- 
famed  telescope  is  to  be  seen,  and  eventually 
flows  into  the  Shannon,  about  midway  be- 
tween Portumna  and  Banagher. 

From  the  town  of  Roscrea  to  Parsonstown, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  being  the 
portion  to  which  the  improvements  now  in 
progress  are  confined,  the  river  flows  through 
a  vaUey  consisting  chiefly  of  a  moory  soil, 
resting  upon  a  limestone  subsoil,  interspersed 
with  extensive  bogs,  that  have  been  in  some 
instances  partly  cut  away  for  the  supply  of 
fuel  and  manure,  and  proved  to  be  well  suited 
for  general  agricultural  purposes  when  re- 
claimed and  improved.  In  their  original 
state  the  lower  lying  part  of  these  bogs  is 
impassable  to  man,  and  is  the  favoured  resort 
of  wild  fowl  of  various  species ;  while  the 
drier  portions  produce  in  some  places  heather, 
and  in  others  a  coarse,  scanty  herbage,  un- 
suited  for  grazing,  but  generally  cut  down 
towards  autumn,  and  put  into  small  stacks  or 
ricks,  to  be  used  as  litter  during  the  winter. 
The  principal  proprietors  through  whose  land 
the  river  flows  being  favourable  to  a  scheme 
for  its  improvement,  a  project  was  submitted 
to  the  Ofiice  of  Public  Works  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1864,  and  reported  upon  by  an  engineer 
of  the  department  in  January,  1865  ;  but  the 
benefit  attainable  was  not  considered  com- 
mensurate with  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
outlay,  and  the  scheme  was  deferred.  How- 
ever, after  a  careful  re-consideration,  it  was 
decided  to  carry  out  the  work  in  a  modified 
manner,  by  reducing  the  width  of  some  of  the 
new  channels,  and  omitting  others  which  were 
considered  less  essential. 

The  area  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  im- 
proved by  being  relieved  from  inundation  is 
about  3,000  acres,  the  value  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  rental,  was  about  £'1,100  per 
annum  ;  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  the  water  power  of 
two  old  mills  in  a  nearly  ruinous  state,  £ 10,000. 
The  increased  value  of  the  land  consequent 
upon  such  outlay  was  estimated  at  about 
£700  yearly,  showing  a  return  of  seven  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  expended.  The  actual 
benefit  derived  from  portions  already  com- 
pleted, however,  far  exceeds  this  estimate. 

A  board  consisting  of  the  principal  land- 
owners along  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
formed,  the  Earl  of  Rosse  being  elected 
chairman  ;  an  act  was  obtained,  and  the 
works  commenced  during  the  summer  of 
1868. 

The  chief  objects  to  be  attained  are,  to 
lower  the  bed  of  the  river  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  land  on  either  side  should  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  dry  subsoil,  and  allow  of  a 
thorough  system  of  surface  drainage ;  to 
straighten  the  course,  so  as  to  provide  a 
readier  outlet  for  the  water,  and  prevent  or 
mitigate  the  floods  hitherto  experienced  every 
winter.  The  heaviest  portion  of  the  under- 
taking is  at  that  part  of  the  river  nearest  to 
its  outlet,  and  consisted  in  excavating  a 
channel,  10  ft.  in  depth,  having  a  30  ft.  base, 
and  sloping  sides,  making  the  width  at  the 
ground  level  50  ft.,  through  a  natural  barrier 
composed  of  limestone  rock  of  a  very  hard 
nature,  which  could  not  be  removed  without 
the  use  of  powder,  clay,  and  gravel,  which 
necessitated  the  blasting  and  digging,  and 
wheeling  out  of  43,000  cubic  yards  of  mate- 
rial, and  the  diversion  of  the  stream  during 
the  progress  of  the  works.  The  removal 
of  this  block  lowered  the  water,  dui'ing  the 
dry  season,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
some  5  ft.  to  G  ft.  and  rendered  further 
operations  more  easy,  the  water  having 
hitherto  been  the  chief  obstacle,  forming 
duiing  a  greater  portion  of  the  year  a 


lake  of  some  miles  in  length,  and  of  consider- 
able width.  Beyond  the  first  mile  the  bed  of 
the  channel  is  lowered  to  a  depth  of  nine  and 
a  half  feet  under  the  general  surface  of  the 
adjoining  lands.  All  shoals,  weirs,  fords, 
and  other  impediments  are  removed,  and 
where  sharp  curves  occurred  they  are  flat- 
tened, or  pieces  of  new  channel  in  an  im- 
proved line  substituted  :  in  one  case  as  much 
as  a  mile  and  three-quarters  of  new  cutting  is 
made  to  connect  portions  of  the  old  river. 
The  width  of  the  bed  of  stream  at  the  upper 
end  of  district  is  ten  feet,  with  a  width  at 
surface  of  twenty-eight  feet,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  its  downward  progress,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  minor  tributaries 
which  run  into  it,  and  help  to  increase  its 
size  to  the  30  feet  before  mentioned. 

Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  thro' 
a  greater  portion  of  its  length,  the  horizontal 
gradients  are  for  the  most  part  slight,  some 
portions,  in  fact,  being  perfectly  level ;  where , 
however,  the  river  leaves  high  groraid  hlm.- 
Roscrea,  a  fall  of  nine  feet  in  the  mile  is  ob- 
tained. To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand 
and  gi-avel  in  the  improved  channel,  which  is 
brought  down  in  considerable  quantities  by 
the  winter  floods  from  the  adjoining  moun- 
tains, its  onward  course  is  checked  at  the 
commencement  of  the  improvements  by  a 
sand-trap  consisting  of  an  excavation  of  the 
same  depth  as,  but  much  wider  than  the 
river,  above  or  below,  into  which  it  is  gra- 
dually tapered,  across  the  basin  thus  formed. 
At  its  widest  part  is  erected  a  masonry  wall 
or  barrier,  shaped  in  plan  like  the  letter  V, 
and  carried  to  within  two  feet  of  the  surface 
of  the  land ;  over  this  the  water  flows  in  a 
thin  sheet,  causing  the  sand  and  other  heavy 
matter  to  be  deposited  behind  it.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  during  winter  can  be 
easily  removed  during  the  dry  months  of 
summer,  when  the  volume  of  water  is  com- 
paratively small. 

The  scheme  also  includes  the  deepening, 
straightening,  widening,  and  otherwise  im- 
proving of  upwards  of  eleven  miles  of  smaller 
streams  which  debouch  into  the  main  river, 
varying  from  8  to  .18  feet  in  width.  These 
serve  to  draw  the  water  from  low-lying  dis- 
tricts at  considerable  distances,  which  would 
otherwise  derive  no  benefit  from  the  project. 
The  deepening  of  these  streams  involves  the 
underpinning  of  several  stone  guUets  under 
roadways,  and  the  erection  of  new  ones.  A 
masonry  bridge  has  to  be  erected  under  a 
public  road  which  crosses  the  river,  the  foun- 
dations of  which,  owing  to  the  depth  of  bog 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  built,  wUl  rest  upon 
beech  frames,  supported  by  piles  driven  down 
to  the  solid  substratum.  The  foundations  of 
another  bridge  carrying  a  public  road  have  to 
be  deepened  and  strengthened.  .Two  lines  of 
railway  cross  the  river,  but  the  foundations 
of  their  bridges  are  of  a  sufficient  depth  to 
admit  of  the  channel  being  taken  to  its  proper 
level.  The  quantity  of  rock  and  hard  mate- 
rial removed  and  to  be  removed  is  about 
54,000  cubic  yards ;  that  of  a  softer  nature 
about  210,000  yards.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
completion  of  the  works,  which  are  now  in  as 
active  progress  as  the  weather  will  permit,  is 
the  end  of  the  present  year — a  much  longer 
period  than  would  be  required  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  woi'ks  of  this  nature  can  only  be 
pushed  during  the  dry  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  labour  is  at  a  premium,  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  it  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  a  country  the  population  of  which  is  sadly 
thinned  by  continual  emigration.  We  should 
mention  that  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Hart,  C.E.,  Paronstown,  and  that  Mr. 
Kane,  C.E.,  Tullamore,  is  engineer  for  the 
drainage  board. — Farmers''  Oazette. 


It  would  appear  from  a  communication  in  Le 
Journal  de  Quebec  that  the  sea  is  steadily  swallowing 
up  the  land  at  St.  Thomas,  and  possibly  other  points 
on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  the  correspondent  assert- 
ing that  at  low  title,  some  thirty  years  ago,  he  saw 
tlie  ruins  of  the  tliird  churcli  built  in  that  locality 
within  tlie  space  of  two  hundred  years,  and  that  since 
tl)e  battures,'  'ir  banks  covered  b}'  the  tide,  havs 
advanced  from  oae  to  two  leagues  into  the  interior 
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STAMP  DUTY  UPON  BUILDEES' 
ESTIMATES. 

In  a  recent  impression  of  our  contemporary 
the  General  Advertiser  a  paragraph  stated 
that,  according  to  the  new  Stamp  Act,  a  duty 
had  been  imposed  upon  builders'  estimates, 
varying  according  to  the  amount  of  tenders. 
We  have  made  particular  enquiries  upon  the 
subject,  and  can  state  upon  authority  no  such 
provision  exists  in  that  enactment ;  at  all 
events  that  it  does  not  apply  to  Ireland. 


A  COUKT-HOUSE  FOE  BANBRIDGE. 

The  to-mi  of  Banbridge,  Co.  Down,  contains 
a  population  of  over  4,000  ;  it  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  an  important  and  thriving  dis- 
trict. A  cry  long  and  loud  has  been  made 
by  its  inhabitants  to  have  a  suitable  building 
erected  in  which  justice  may  be  administered 
without  endangering  the  health  and  perhaps 
the  lives  of  those  whose  business  draws  them 
thither.  We  could  name  many  other  pro- 
vincial towns  in  which  are  court-houses  of  no 
better  descrijotion  than  that  at  Banbridge  ; 
for  an  account  of  the  latter  we  may  adopt  the 
words  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  County 
Grand  Jtiry — "  That  the  apartment  in  which 
the  sessions  are  at  present  held  is  a  room 
used  for  the  Petty  Sessions  Court ;  it  is  im- 
mediately over  the  public  crane,  which  is  in 
constant  use ;  the  removal  of  grain  and  the 
constant  tumbling  of  weights  create  such 
unpleasant  noise  as  to  render  the  said  apart- 
ment unfit  for  the  transaction  of  any  business, 
much  less  for  a  solemn  court  of  justice. 
That  underneath  the  windows  of  said  apart- 
ment public  auctions  (usual  in  markets)  of 
old  clothes  and  other  effects  take  place. 
That  the  said  apartment  is  approached  by  a 
dark  back  stair  ;  its  ceiling  is  13  ft.  10  in. 
high  ;  7to  jyrovision  is  made  for  ventilation  ; 
th£  judge's  chamber  is  the  bedroom  of  the  person 
who  keeps  the  building ;  there  is  no  jurors' 
room  ;  and  the  apartment  in  which  the  court 
is  held  is  wholly  insufficient  to  provide  sitting 
accommodation  for  the  suitors.  Your  me- 
morialists having  some  years  ago  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  this  matter 
without  success,  now  feel  constrained,  from 
a  regard  to  public  decency,  to  repeat  the  facts, 
and  humbly  to  pray  that  you  will  direct  your 
surveyor  to  cause  a  presentment  to  be  made 
at  the  next  Presentment  Sessions  for  a  sum 
necessary  to  procure  a  suitable  site,  and  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  proper 
court-house." 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
met  on  Monday  evening,  at  their  house,  19 
Dawson-street, 

Professor  Jellett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  read 
a  concluding  paper  "  On  the  Difficulties  at- 
tendant on  the  Transcription  of  Ogham 
Legends,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  them." 
He  described  the  method  of  deciphering  the 
inscriptions,  and  pointed  out  specially  the 
curious  coincidences  of  the  occurrence  on  an 
Ogham  in  Kerry  of  the  genitive  case  of  a 
name  celebrated  in  Irish  history — Curoi  Mac 
Daire — near  the  scene  of  the  legends  relating 
to  him.  The  first  part  of  the  name  on  the 
Ogham  had  also  been  defined  by  Bishop 
Graves,  of  Limerick,  before  the  Latin  in- 
scription on  the  same  stone  confirming  it  was 
discovered. 

Dr.  Sullivan  (secretary)  read  a  paper,  by 
Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  "  On  Professors  King 
and  Rowney's  paper  on  Eozoon  Canadense." 
The  chief  point  which  he  pointed  out  in  the 
paper  of  Professors  King  and  Rowney  was, 
that  no  pseudo-morph  of  serpentine  after  cal- 
cite  has  ever  been  observed  in  nature,  and 
that  until  the  authors  gave  evidence  that  such 
a  replacement  occurs,  their  theory  must  be 
considered  as  gi-ouudless.  Other  difficulties 
were  also  pointed  out,  especially  in  not  ac- 
counting for  how  it  was  that  the  portions  of 
serpentine  which  were  replaced  by  calcite 
assumed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Messrs.  King  and  Rowney,  the  forms  of  a 
foraminiferal  skeleton. 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

A  EOYAL  EESIDENCE  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Stacpoole  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  whether,  having  regard  to  the 
desire  generally  expressed  in  Ireland  that 
there  should  be  a  Royal  residence  in  that 
country,  her  Majesty's  Government  would 
propose  to  Parliament  this  session  a  grant  to 
purchase  such  suitable  residence. 

Mr.  Gladstone— That  is  a  question  which 
has  been  for  some  time  in  the  view  of  her 
Majesty's  Government ;  but  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  at  the  present  moment  to  make  a 
positive  announcement  respecting  it  to  my 
hon.  friend. 

LABOUREES'  DWELLINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Commons, 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  said  that  Sir 
William  Somerville's  Act,  passed  in  1860, 
under  which  certain  loans  might  be  made  to 
facilitate  the  erection  of  labourers'  dwellings 
in  Ireland,  would  expire  next  year,  and  it 
might  be  necessaiy  in  the  course  of  this  Ses- 
sion that  it  should  be  renewed.  There  were 
certain  alterations  and  improvements  which, 
he  believed,  would  make  that  Act  more  useful 
that  it  had  been  ;  though  its  operation  had 
been  deemed  of  considerable  benefit.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain 
some  information  on  the  question  partially 
discussed  in  the  Land  Bill  last  year,  and, 
without  pledging  himself ,  he  would  endeavour 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  wider  manner. 

THE  NEW  POST  OFFICE,  LONDON. 

Mr.  Eykyn,  on  Thursday  week,  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  the 
description  of  the  new  Post  Office,  published 
by  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  was  correct,  and  if  so,  whether 
any  steps  would  be  taken  to  improve  the 
elevation  of  that  buUding.  Mr.  Ayrton  said, 
to  make  his  answer  intelligible,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  explain  the  matter. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  had  described  the 
design  for  the  new  Post  Office  as  the  ugliest 
ever  conceived — that  it  was  entirely  devoid 
of  all  architectural  knowledge  and  treatment, 
and  want  of  skill  applied  to  the  work  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangement  the  First  Com- 
missioners of  Works  had  made  for  carrying 
it  out.  The  best  answer  he  could  give  was 
to  state  what  really  had  occurred.  The 
design  for  the  new  Post  Office  was  originally 
prepared  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Works,  under  the  direction  of 
the  noble  lord  the  member  for  North  Leices- 
tershire, when  that  noble  lord  held  office. 
Mr.  Layard,  when  he  took  the  office,  did  not 
approve  of  the  design,  and  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Fergusson,  prepared  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  an  improved  design.  It  was 
then  sent  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
to  the  Treasury,  and  on  their  approving  of  it 
steps  were  taken  to  obtain  tenders  to  carry 
out  the  works  before  he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  became 
First  Commissioner  ;  and  to  show  the  value 
of  the  ridiculous  criticism  referred  to,  he 
would  only  add  that  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  had  recommended 
Mr.  Fergusson  to  receive  her  Majesty's  Gold 
Medal  for  the  great  knowledge  which  every 
one  knew  that  gentleman  possessed  in  all 
matters  connected  with  architecture. 

NEW  BAEEACKS  AT  TIPPEEAEY. 

On  Monday  night  Mr.  Heron  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
commence  the  building  of  the  new  barracks 
for  Tipperary  during  the  present  year,  and 
whether  he  considered  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  and  intends  to  build 
the  barracks  of  sufficient  size  and  accommo- 
dation to  be  the  headquarters  of  a  regiment  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell  in  reply  said  : — The  provision 
to  be  made  at  Tipperary  will  not  be  founded 
upon  consideration  of  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  but  upon  the  requu-e- 
ments  of  the  service.  It  is  not  intended  to 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  head- 
quarters of  a  regiment,  but  only  for  the  offi- 
cers, nine  sergeants,  and  154  rank  and  file. 


MISCELI;ANEOUS. 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  issued  a  specimen  envelope 
wliicli  it  suggests  as  a  substitute  for  the  postal  card. 
It  is  a  small  oblong  sheet  of  thin  paper,  the  top  side 
being  shaped  oCf  in  the  form  of  the  usual  envelope 
flaps.  The  inside  of  the  sheet  having  been  written 
on,  the  two  sides  are  folded  in,  the  bottom  folded 
over  them,  and  then  the  flap  brought  down  and  fixed 
in  the  usual  way  with  moistened  gum.  The  whole  is 
very  simple  and  light,  weighing  two  grains  less  than 
the  post  card.  Both  in  regard  to  public  and  postal 
convenience  it  seems  in  every  way  preferable  to  the 
post  card. 

"  The  popularity  of  Master  M'Grath,  Lord  Lurgans 
dog,  is  very  great.  To  a  loyal  and  affectionate 
pecjple  the  most  gratifying  incident  in  the  career  of 
this  Irish  hero  (remarks  a  contemporary)  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  Her  Majesty  has  invited  Master 
M'Grath  to  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
th«  remembrance  of  this  Royal  invitation  may  keep 
Irish  loyalty  warm  until  the  Royal  residence  iu  Ireland, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  under  the  consideration 
of  Government,  becomes  a  reality  "  I ! —  Week's  News. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  wishes  the  public  to 
know  the  correct  law  as  to  tender  of  motiey,  and 
states  that  before  the  last  session  of  Parliament  a 
tender  of  a  sum  above  408.  should  be  in  gold  coin, 
below  40s.  in  silver  coin,  below  6d.  in  farthings  and 
half-pence.  During  the  last  session  the  Coinage  Act, 
33  Victoria,  cap.  10,  in  consolidating  the  Acts, 
repealed  the  laws  as  to  tenders,  and  section  4.  in  re- 
enacting  their  provisions,  has  altered  the  law  only  as 
to  the  amount  for  which  a  tender  may  be  made  in 
farthings.  It  is  shortly  this  :— A  tender  of  payment 
of  money  "  shall  be  a  legal  tender— in  the  case  of  gold 
coins  for  a  payment  of  any  amount;  in  the  case  of 
silver  coins  for  the  payment  of  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing 40s.,  but  for  no  greater  amount ;  in  the  case  of 
bronze  coins  for  the  payment  of  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding Is.,  but  for  no  greater  amount." 

The  .so-called  "  Caesar's  Camp  "  at  Wimbledon  is  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  demons  of  bricks  and  mortar.  It 
is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Drax,  M.P.,  has  just  let  this 
old  British  encampment  to  Mr.  Dixon  to  be  cut  np 
for  building.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  rumour  is  not 
true,  as  the  destruction  of  this  interesting  relic  of 
antiquity  would  be  not  only  a  local,  but  a  national 
loss.  The  camp  is  a  circular  entrenchment,  with  a 
deep  ditch,  enclosing  about  seven  acres,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Camden  to  have  been  connected  with  a 
battle  fought  in  568  a.d.,  between  Ceawlin,  son  of 
Cynric,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Ethelbert 
(known  as  St.  Ethelbert),  of  Kent,  our  first  Christian 
king.  This  battle  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Ethelbert, 
and  the  death  of  two  of  his  thanes,  Oslac  and  Cnebba. 

Modern  Customs. — Presentations  and  testimonials  are 
largely  on  the  increase ;  thi.s  modera  custom  appears  to  extend 
to  almost  erery  household,  for  no  auspicious  event  is  allowed 
to  pass  without  its  being  marked  by  some  plessing  souvenir; 
birthdays,  christenings,  mari'iages,  the  seasos  of  the  vear, 
such  as  Christmas,  New  Tear,  &c.,  invariably  receive  special 
commemoration.  The  attention  of  one  of  the  great  London 
manufacturers,  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  25  Old  Bond-street,  and 
of  the  City  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate-hill,  has  been  directed  to 
this  subject.  M'itb  the  view  of  giving  more  artistic  effect 
to  this  custom  of  society,  he  has  published  a  most  interesting 
illustrated  historical  pamphlet  upon  watches  and  clocks,  also 
one  upon  artistic  gold  jewellery,  silver,  and  electro-plate;  all 
are  profusely  illustrated  with  choice  designs,  and  are  sent 
post  free  for  2d.  each,  thus  bringing  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  live  even  thousands  of  miles  away  from  London,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  artistic  collections  which  can  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  world ;  and,  if  necessary,  designs  are  prepared 
to  illusti'ate  any  special  case. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
lina— "I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  JIayar  and 
Co.,  o6  Mark-lane,  E.G.  I  find  tliem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  qualil)-,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot.  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinai7  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 


BANKRUPTS. 

Denis  Doherty,  late  of  Bond's-hill,  Waterside,  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Londonderry,  builder  and  contractor. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  2>lace  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Irish  Builder  is 
Eight  Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance. 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  le 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mahbot- 
street,  Dublin. 
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Gleanings  from  Our  Letter  Box. 

THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  BUILDER. 

►«  H  E  R  E  are  many 
things  in  connexion 
with  building  contracts  which 
are  sources  of  mutual  vexa- 
tion between  architects  and 
builders,  and  with  which  we 
have  much  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted.  Letters  refer- 
ring to  these  matters  constantly 
reach  us ;  but  we  prefer,  instead  of  publishing 
them  as  correspondence,  occasionally  taking 
up  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  and 
offering  our  own  remarks  thereon.  In  the 
present  instance  we  confine  ourselves  to  but 
a  few  of  these  disputable  points. 

It  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
that  neither  architect  nor  builder  should 
encroach  upon  the  legitimate  calling  of  the 
other,  and  is  a  subject  which  demands  the 
attention  of  both  bodies.  "We  know  it  some- 
times occurs  that  architects,  after  making 
plans,  are  called  upon  to  execute  the  works 
through  a  foreman,  or,  to  use  a  more  dignified 
term,  a  clerk  of  works,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  contractor ;  and,  although  it  is  hardly 
possible  altogether  to  avoid  this  system,  it 
ought  not  to  exist  as  a  rule,  and  should  only 
be  tolerated  in  the  interest  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, when  the  amount  to  be  expended 
is  not  in  hand  in  the  first  instance.  On  the 
other  side,  buUders  should  altogether  ignore 
the  idea  of  preparing  plans,  however  compe- 
tent many  of  them  may  be  to  do  so,  and  which 
we  know  to  be  occasionally  practised  ;  but,  in 
reference  to  this,  the  builders  complain  that 
people  apply  to  them  for  estimates,  and,  once 
they  recommend  the  employment  of  an  archi- 
tect, the  chances  of  their  obtaining  the  car- 
riage of  the  works  are  few  and  far  between. 
Very  many  instances  of  this  occur,  and  it  be- 
comes more  than  a  probability  the  builder 
originally  applied  to,  and  who  it  was  intended 
should  execute  the  contract,  is  ousted,  in 
competition  with  another,  who  cares  little 
what  comparison  the  amount  of  the  tender 
may  bear  to  the  actual  value  of  the  work,  so 
long  as  he  may  be  enabled,  for  a  short  period 
longer,to  calculate  upon  a  supply  of  ready  cash, 
through  the  usual  instalments.  In  connexion 
with  this  matter,  there  is  another  which,  while 
it  is  most  damaging  to  the  architect,  acts 
with  redoubled  force,  and  positively  is  often 
ruinous  to  whatever  builder  may  be  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a  contract  under  the 
circumstances  we  will  detail.  A  party  intend- 
ing to  build  applies  to  an  architect  for  plans, 
and  distinctly  states  the  cost  for  carrying  out 
the  works  must  not  exceed  a  fixed  sum;  or,  an 
architect  prepares  plans,  and  informs  his 
client,  who  has  not  confined  him  within  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  they  can  be  executed  for  a 
specified  amount.  The  plans  are  completed, 
tenders  are  invited,  and  the  lowest — and  it  is 
extremely  low,  and  given  at  a  venture,  on 
the  chance  of  extras — is  fully  20  per  cent,  in 
advance  of  the  sum  to  be  expended.  But  let 
it  not  be  understood  that  we  apply  this  indis- 
sriminately  to  all,  and  that  the  principle  of 


guessing  a  proximate  sum  much  beneath  the 
value  ajjplies  as  a  rule ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
know  many  who  take  the  trouble  of  entering 
fairly  upon  calculations,  and  who  then  leave 
a  margin  for  probable  contingencies.  Works 
executed  under  the  latter  system  bring  credit 
and  satisfaction  to  aU  parties  concerned, 
while  the  former  involves  incessant  irritation 
and  annoying  watchfulness  upon  the  part  of 
the  architect,  eventually  bearing  these  conse- 
quences, because  he  is  compelled  to  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  a  builder  who  must 
naturally  try  to  clip  and  save  in  every  de- 
partment, where  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being 
undiscovered,  and  who  endeavours  to  evade 
every  clause  of  a  specification,  through  which 
he  may  obtain  a  looj)hole.  In  the  end  it  be- 
comes apparent  the  contract  has  been  taken 
too  low,  and  the  client's  doubts  as  to  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  architect  as  a  valuator  are 
confirmed.  Perfection  does  not  exist  in  hu- 
man nature,  therefore  we  must  make  allow- 
ance for  the  inaccuracies  which  partially 
assist  in  producing  this  state  of  things.  One 
of  our  greatest  lawyers,  now  no  more,  has 
said,  "It  is  easy  to  drive  a  coach  and  six 
through  every  Act  of  Parliament,"  and  if  such 
be  fact  when  people  lay  themselves  out  to  do 
so,  how  much  less  difiicult  it  becomes  to 
evade  the  terms  of  a  specification;  therefore, 
the  more  necessary  it  is  that  ordinary  pru- 
dence should,  in  the  first  instance,  suggest, 
at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  labour,  that  a 
fair  and  reasonable  value  should  be  placed 
upon  intended  works,  because  the  ideal  infor- 
mation of  the  client,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  building,  and 
obtained  only  by  casual  knowledge  of  its  de- 
tails, must,  when  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  discrepancies  which  occur  between  archi- 
tects' proximate  estimates  and  builders' 
tenders,  and  also  with  the  wide  ranges  of 
diiferences  in  the  calculations  of  builders 
themselves  (of  which  we  shall  treat  of  in  an- 
other paper),  be  rendered  suspicious  of  aU 
parties,  and  sometimes  acts  with  such  influ- 
ences as  eflectually  to  deter  the  proposed 
carrying  out  of  the  works.  We  have  possibly 
dwelt  too  long  on  this  latter  subject ;  but  our 
excuse  must  be  that  under  valuation  wholly 
debars  the  fair  and  legitimate  builder  of  even 
a  chance  in  competition,  and  when  it  occurs, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  both  architect 
and  client  are  in  most  instances  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous of  all,  the  contractor,  who  is  ever  ready 
to  undertake  works  beneath  their  actual  cost. 


THE  SURVEYOR. 

The  anomalous  position  which  the  building 
surveyor  occupies,  according  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted, 
because  a  great  portion  of  his  emoluments 
depend  upon  what  we  may  perhaps  designate 
a  game  of  chance,  and  so  long  as  he  continues 
under  this  influence,  it  is  scarcely  possible  he 
can  take  that  interest  in  the  extremely  labo- 
rious details  of  his  profession,  which  other- 
wise he  would,  were  he  assured  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  remuneration  in  all  cases.  He  is 
consequently  driven  to  the  unhealthy  system 
of  making  the  good  pay  for  the  bad. 

It  ought  to  be  a  portion  of  the  duties  entrusted 
to  the  architect  (as  we  shall  hereafter  endea- 
vour to  shew)  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
quantities  are  supplied  to  intending  contrac- 
tors, not  that  we  would  advise  he  should  en- 
croach upon  the  legitimate  calling  of  his  near- 
est professional  akin  ;  but  that,  instead  of  the 
present  mode,  he  should  insist  upon  their 
being  furnished,  in  the  first  instance,  to  him. 


and  through  him  copies  be  supplied  to 
builders,  all  of  which  to  be  eventually  paid 
for  by  his  client,  while  to  the  latter  in  the 
end  it  must  prove  by  far  the  most  economical 
arrangement.  We  will  assume,  for  argument's 
sake,  the  bill  of  quantities  then  becomes  a 
schedule  of  prices,  no  harm  can  accrue  to 
either  pai'ty,  because,  if  inaccuracies  are  dis- 
covered during  progress,  and  which,  after 
all,  is  a  remote  contingency,  the  remedy  be- 
comes easy,  the  entire  competition  being 
grounded  upon  these  errors  (if  any).  Every 
one  knows  that  there  is  an  item  attached  to 
the  end  of  aU  bills  of  quantities,  to  be  fiUed 
up  for  the  surveyor's  fees,  and  that  this  is 
added  in  the  general  summary  of  the  esti- 
mate. Who,  therefore,  pays  for  it  ?  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  it  is  the  builder  ?  Is  it  not  the 
client  of  the  architect  ?  Bat  every  one  does  not 
know  that  there  are  very  numerous  instances 
where  the  surveyor  is  never  paid  at  aU,  be- 
cause, according  to  existing  rules,  his  fees 
can  only  be  demanded  from  the  successful 
contractor.  Days  upon  days,  and  long  nights 
spun  out  into  the  small  hours  of  morning, 
have  been  spent  in  the  wearying  duties  of 
elaborate  and  minute  calculations,  yet  they 
are  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  lost  to  him 
for  ever,  because  the  building  is  either  aban- 
doned for  some  unforeseen  cause,  or  it  is  ob- 
tained by  a  solitary  contractor,  who  prefers 
the  task  of  making  his  own  calculations.  The 
consequences  which  arise  are  simply  these : 
in  self-defence,  the  surveyor  must  put  on,  in 
every  separate  instance,  a  percentage  at  a 
much  higher  ratio  than  if  he  had  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  moderate  remuneration  in  all.  To 
those  of  our  readers  unconversant  with  this 
matter,  let  it  be  understood,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  that  this  increased  percentage  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  the  builder's  esti- 
mate, and  this  item,  nearly  IJ  per  cent,  in 
an,  that  is,  including  lithography,  wiUbe  very 
considerably  reduced  by  the  rule  we  have 
proposed. 

That  architects  are  not  blameless  in  the 
matter  we  think  they  will  acknowledge,  be- 
cause were  they  to  explain  to  clients  that 
eventually  it  is  they  who  bear  the  cost,  eco- 
nomical principles  would  prevail,  and  induce 
them  to  acknowledge  the  necessity,  and  even- 
tually it  would  become  the  rule  that  in  aU 
instances  the  surveyor's  fees  would  be  paid 
by  them. 

builders'  tenders. 

That  the  preparation  of  tenders  in  competi- 
tion, upon  one  uniform  bill  of  quantities,  would 
tend  considerably  to  diminish  the  wide  range  of 
differences  which  often  exist  between  them 
cannot  be  doubted.  To  those  whose  every-day 
experience  brings  them  in  contact  with  build- 
ing, these  variations  appear  of  a  most  startling 
and  often  unaccountable  character.  How 
much  more  so  must  they  be  to  those  whose 
first  acquaintance  with  them  is  when  they  ap- 
pear in  the  position  of  architects'  clients, 
perhaps  to  invest  the  savings  of  their  earlier 
years,  accumulated  in  trade,  or  others  who 
are  acting  as  trustees  for  individuals  or  pub- 
lic bodies,  or  may  be  to  those  intending  to 
build  private  mansions,  or  increase  the  accom- 
modation of  those  already  in  existence. 

We  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  account 
for  these  differences  after  our  own  fashion. 
First,  the  labour  attendant  upon  the  regularly 
taking  out  all  the  different  items  of  a  build- 
ing, their  superficies  and  contents,  involves  a 
serious  inroad  upon  the  time  which  of  neces- 
sity is  required  for  the  builder's  usual  avoca- 
tions.    Second,  if  individually  he  employs  a 
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surveyor,  the  expense  is  necessarily  great, 
and  too  much  to  incur  upon  an  uncertainty. 
Where  there  is  competition  at  all,  there  is  but 
one  out  of  so  many  chances  of  success ;  but 
the  prudent  builder,  nevertheless,  either  per- 
sonally or  with  his  assistants,  takes  out  all  his 
quantities  in  the  most  painstaking  manner, 
whUe,  in  many  instances,  others  adopt  the 
more  rapid  method  of  bringing  them  out  in 
bulk  sums.  Perhaps  they  ascertain  with  ac- 
curacy a  few  of  the  principal  items ;  the 
remainder  are  arrived  at  by  a  system  of  pro- 
portionate average.  And  there  are  some  who, 
by  the  simple  process  of  cubing  the  dimen- 
sions, produce  an  amount  most  generally 
wide  of  the  cost.  However,  they  wUl  run  the 
chance,  and  if  they  find,  when  hearing  the 
amount  of  other  tenders,  they  are  much  be- 
neath the  value,  they  coolly  back  out ;  but,  if 
they  happen  to  have  made  any  approach  to 
the  medium,  they  trust  to  the  wide  range  of 
probabilities,  and  the  more  remote  doctrine 
of  chances  to  carry  them  through.  We  re- 
member an  instance  of  the  proportionate 
system  occurring  in  the  case  of  a  large  man- 
sion, when  some  question  of  dispute  arose,  in 
which  our  opinion  was  asked,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  we  should  see  the  calculations 
upon  which  the  buUding  was  undertaken. 
They  were  produced,  and,  to  our  surprise, 
they  consisted  only  of  the  masonry  and  brick 
work,  and  because  they  amounted  to  so  much, 
we  were  informed  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  remainder  would  amount  to  so  much  more 
in  proportion. 

We  scarcely  think  we  need  adduce  further 
argument  to  shew  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  a  change  in  the  present  mode  of  obtaining 
tenders.  Bills  of  quantities  are  certainly  be- 
coming general  for  works  of  importance,  and 
pi-epared  by  qualified  men,  but  upon  an  un- 
healthy principle,  because  there  are  many 
events,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  by  which 
all  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  theii-  prepa- 
ration amounts  to  nothing,  as  some,  in  order 
to  avoid  adding  their  costs  in  the  sum  total, 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  them,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  others,  and  possibly  to  their  own 
lasting  injury.  Therefore  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  architect  to  insist  that  aU  should 
be  calculated  from  one  bill,  which,  indepen- 
dent of  its  other  advantages,  gives  him  the 
opportunity  of  advising  his  client  of  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  what  the  average 
amount  of  the  tenders  will  eventually  prove 
to  be. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL.' 

(Continued  from  page  C3.) 

The  choir  diverges  from  the  axis  of  the 
nave,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Street  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Tliis  lady  chapel  was  evidently  built  without 
the  slightest  thought  of  its  ever  forming;  part  of  the 
cliurch,  and  was  entered  from  a  western  porch,  to 
whicli  access  was  irained  from  the  eastern  doorway  of 
the  north  transept.  It  was  built  probably  on  the 
oAitside  biiundary  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  church; 
for  its  axis  is  different  (roui  that  of  the  church,  and 
its  north  wall  formed  the  boundary  of  the  street  which 
passed  ah)ng  the  whole  noj  th  side  of  the  cathedral. 
This  provision  of  an  ample  lady  chapel  did  not, 
however,  very  long  satisfy  the  authorities  of  the 
church,  and  whether  they  were  movetl  by  a  desire  to 
emulate  the  larger  choir  of  St.  Patrick's,  or  by  the 
necessities  of  the  increased  staff  of  the  church,  it  is  at 
any  rate  certain  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  an  enormous  change  in 
the  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  choir.  It  was 
extended  from  its  old  modest  length  of  less  than  30 
feet  to  the  rather  grand  dimensions  of  102  feet  ;  and 
if  the  character  of  the  work  had  been  equal  to  its  ex- 
I9nt,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  complain  of 

•  By  Mr.  Williiim  Rutler,  A.R, I.A.I.,  descriptive  of  his 
FitZfjerala  Prize  drawinss. 


Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  case;  and  even  when 
first  built  it  is  impossilde  that  the  fourteenth  century 
choir  of  Christ  Church  can  have  been  really  a  fine 
work.  In  order  to  economize  an  much  as  possible,  the 
architect  ventured  to  use  the  south  wall  of  the  old 
lady  chapel,  and  so  involved  himself  in  the  necessity 
of  making  the  great  bend  to  the  north  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  choir,  which  is  noticed  by  every  one,  but  for 
which  I  have  never  Seen  the  true  reason  given,  because 
people  have  not  realized  tiie  history  of  the  successive 
additions  to  the  fabric.  The  lady  chapel  was  built 
outside  the  church,  and  theieiore  its  divergence  from 
the  axis  of  the  nave  was  of  no  consequence;  but 
when  its  outer  wall  was  made  use  of  to  save  the  cost 
of  building  a  new  tiorth  wall  to  the  choir,  this  diver- 
gence became  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  involved 
a  blemish,  and  an  unsinhtliness  which  no  architectural 
skill  could  have  entirely  surmounted.  But  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  there  never  was  any  great  exhibition  of 
such  skill,  and  the  new  choir,  with  its  awkward 
bend  its  absence  of  groining,  and  its  want  of  striking 
architectural  features,  must  have  formed  a  sad  c.m- 
trast  from  the  first,  to  the  exquisite  art  displayed  in 
tha  western  half  of  the  cathedral." 

An  additional  chapel  was  built  in  1512  by 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare  ; 
it  was  known  as  "  My  Lord  of  Kildare's 
Chapel,"  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  site  of  this  cannot  now 
be  ascertained. 

This  cathedral  has  been  very  unfortunate  ; 
for,  as  early  as  11th  July,  1283,  the  steeple, 
chapter  hoitse,  dormitory  and  cloisters  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  owing  to  a  shindy  between 
the  Irish  and  the  citizens — the  former  setting 
Skinner's-row  on  fire,  which,  being  close  to 
the  church,  attacked  and  destroyed  these 
portions  ;  but  they  were  repaired  by  the  citi- 
zens shortly  afterwards. 

In  1316,  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St.  Ed- 
mund, the  steeple  was  blown  down  in  a  violent 
storm.  About  this  time  a  licence  was  granted 
the  convent,  by  Edward  III.,  to  buUd  a  beU 
tower  of  stone. 

The  great  eastern  window  was  blown  down 
in  1461,  by  a  storm ;  besides  which,  several 
articles  in  the  cathedral  suffered,  amongst 
which  were  deeds  and  relics — a  chest,  con- 
taining the  "  Staff  of  Jesus,"  was  broken,  but 
the  staff  was  found  to  be  uninjured. 

The  year  1562  added  one  more  to  the  list 
of  accidents  which  had  already  befallen  this 
cathedral.  On  the  3rd  of  April  in  that  year, 
the  stone  groined  roof,  which  had  been  gra- 
dually spreading  the  walls,  came  down  with  a 
crash,  bringing  with  it  most  of  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave  and  its  arcade,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  west  front :  to  this  may  be  attri- 
buted, in  a  great  measure,  the  present  dan- 
gerous state  of  the  north  waU  of  the  nave, 
which  is  very  much  out  of  perpendicular.  In 
the  same  year  was  commenced  the  building 
of  the  present  south  wall  of  the  nave,  which 
is  commemorated  in  the  foUowiug  manner: — 

THE  ;  BIGHT  :  H 
ONORABL  :  THK  ;  LO  ■  OF  :  SVSSKX  ;  LETTNT  : 
THIS  :  WAL  ;  FKL  :  D 

OWN  :  IN  :  AN  :  15R  >  : 

THE  :  BILMNG  :  OF  :  THIS  ■  WAL  : 

WAS  :  IX  :  AN  :  15G'2. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  date  of  this  disaster, 
that  the  reformation  in  religion  was  in  pro- 
gress ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  what 
effect  it  had  on  architecture.  Suffice  it  to 
mention  that  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  was 
then  built  as  we  see  it  now — a  disgrace  not 
only  to  those  who  built  it,  but  also  to  the 
succeeding  (and  the  present)  generations, 
who  have  suffered  it  to  stand. 

It  appefu-s  that  Thomas  Jones,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  (1605-19),  rebuilt  a  part  of  Christ 
Church,  which  feU  in  his  time  ;  he  also  re- 
paired the  steeple,  and  placed  on  its  summit 
three  weathercocks,  which,  being  afterwards 
fallen  to  decay,  were  restored  by  John  Parry, 
while  dean  of  the  cathedral. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  licence  was 
granted  to  Henry  Southey,  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
to  hold  lotteries  for  throe  years,  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  or  any  other  corporate  town  in 
Ireland,  in  consideration  of  his  having  given 
±'500  to  repair  the  cathedral,  which  is  stated 
by  the  record  to  have  been  "  in  a  very  ruin- 
ous state,  unto  which  our  deputy"  (the  Lord 
Lieutenant)  "  and  council  do  usually  resort 
to  hear  divine  service  ;  and  also  inasmtich  as 
the  same  may  greatly  tend  as  well  to  the  in- 


crease of  civility,  by  the  nourishment  of 
friendly  concourse  and  amity,  as  also  the 
honest  delight  and  pleasure  of  our  subjects." 

In  the  Harleian  manuscripts  the  following 
memorandum  occurs,  describing  the  inaugu- 
ration of  one  of  the  Lords  Deputy  : — 

"  Meinorandum — That  on  Friday,  the  Cth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1622,  Sir  Henry  Carye,  Knight,  Lord  Vis- 
count Falkland,  late  comptroller  of  his  Maiesties 
privie  counsell  in  F.ngland,  and  now  Lord  Deputie  of 
Ireland,  landed  at  Hoathe  late  in  the  evening,  where 
for  tliat  nyghte  he  w  is  entertayned  by  the  Lord  of 
Hoathe.  And  on  Saturday,  in  the  After-noone,  Sir 
Adam  Loftus,  Knight,  Lord  Viscount  Loftus  of  ¥A\e, 
lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  .Sir  Richard  VVingfiflil, 
Kniirht,  Lord  Viscount  Powrscrt,  and  Marshall  of 
Ireland,  Lords  Justices  of  this  Kingdom  of  Irelan.;, 
being  attended  with  divers  of  the  nobilitie  and  privi 
counsell  of  this  Kingdonie,  mett  the  said  Lord  Falk- 
land within  midway  between  Dublin  and  Hoathe,  and 
so  they  came  together  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  And 
upon  Sunday  morning,  being  the  eighth  of  Sei)tember, 
the  Lords  Justices  and  Counsell  met  together  in  the 
Counsell  Cliamhre  in  the  Castle.  And  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, leaving  the  rest  of  the  Couii,sell  in  the  Cham- 
bre,  being  attended  bv  Francis  Edgeworth,  Clerke  ol 
the  Crowne  of  the  Chancerye  with  the  roll  of  the 
Lord  Deputies  oath,  went  into  the  withdrawing 
chambre  to  acquainte  the  Lord  Falkland  witli  tlm 
same.  And  (after  a  short  conference  between  them  J, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  returned  into  the  counsell  cham- 
bre acaine,  from  whence  the  Lords  Justices,  with  all 
the  Counsell,  haying  the  King's  sword  borne  before 
ihem  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  knight  and  baronett,  one 
of  his  M.iiesties  Privi  Counsell,  repaired  unto  the 
Cathedrall  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinitie  in  Dublin, 
commonly  called  Christ  Church,  where,  being  seated 
in  their  seates,  and  his  maiesties  sword  left  before 
them,  all  the  counsell,  together  with  the  gentlemen 
pensioners,  attendants,  returned  backe  to  the  castle, 
from  whence  the  Lord  Falkland,  being  by  them  at- 
tended, and  acconipanyed  with  the  Lord  Viscount 
VVilmoit  of  Athlone  riding  by  his  side,  they  came  all 
together  to  Christ  Church,  and  being  there  seated  in 
their  usual  seates.  Doctor  Usher,  Lord  iJisliop  of 
Jleath,  made  a  leained  sermon,  and  the  sermon  being 
ended,  the  Lords  Justices  came  downe  from  their 
seates,  the  sword  being  borne  before  them,  and  the 
Loid  Falkland  following  them  to  the  communion 
table,  where  the  Lords  Justices  being  sett  in  two 
chaires  provided  for  them,  the  said  Lord  Falkland 
delivered  unto  the  Lord  Chauncellor's  hands  bis  mai-s- 
ties  two  patentes  under  the  gieate  scale  of  England, 
for  the  aulhoritie  and  place  of  his  maiesties  Deputie 
Generall  of  this  realnie  of  Ireland,  which  the  Lord 
Chaniicellor  delivered  to  the  hand  of  Francis  Edge- 
worth,  clerke  of  the  crowne  aforesaide  (ihe  Master  of 
the  Kolls  being  absent),  to  be  by  him  publiquely 
read.  After  the  reading  whereof  the  Lord  Chauucellor 
ministered  unto  the  sayd  lord  Viscount  Falkland  as 
well  the  oathe  of  his  maiesties  supremacye  as  the 
oathe  of  the  said  place  and  room  of  Lord  Deputie 
Generall,  both  of  which  he  received  upon  his  knees. 
Which  being  done,  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Falkland 
delivered  unto  the  said  Lords  Justices  a  lettere  from 
his  maiestie,  sealed  with  his  maiesties  privie  signett, 
and  the  same  being  by  them  opened  and  publiquely 
reade  by  Sir  Dudley  Norton,  Knight,  principall  sec- 
retarye  of  estate,  did  impart  his  maiesties  pleasure 
unto  the  Lords  Justics  lor  the  acceptance  of  his  said 
Deputie,  and  delivering  unto  him  his  Highnesses 
.sword.  Whereupon  thej' joyntlr  taking  the  iword, 
delivered  it  to  the  Lord  Deputye,  who  presently,  upon 
his  receiving  thereof,  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood upon  Mr.  Cary  Lambart  (second  son  of  the  Lord 
Lambart,  deceased)  and  then  delivered  the  sword  unto 
the  Lord  Caul  field,  Baron  of  Charlemont,  to  be  by  him 
careyed  that  day.  And  so  they  departed  from  Christ 
Church  in  solemnitie  of  estate,  the  Lords  Justices 
taking  place,  for  that  day,  next  the  lord  deputie,  be- 
fore anie  other  of  the  lords,  according  to  the  ar.cient 
custoine." 

It  wiU  be  seen  by  this  memorandum  that 
Christ  Church  was  then  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  was  attended  by  the  peers  and  aU  the 
notabilities  attached  to  the  court ;  and  so  it 
continued  to  be  till  the  building  of  the  pre- 
sent Castle  Chapel  in  1814,  when  the  veue.- 
able  old  building  ceased  to  be  used  by  the 
court  in  Dublin  Castle  as  a  jjlace  of  worship; 
and  it  is  now  only  on  state  occasions  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  attends  the  poor  old  neglected 
outcast,  which  for  centuries  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  magnificent  display,  and  in- 
side whose  hallowed  walls  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  many  dignitaries,  both  of  church 
and  state. 

In  the  year  1608  the  government  selected 
the  space  west  of  the  south  transept,  as  far  as 
St.  Michael's  hill,  as  a  site  for  Law  Courts, 
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closed  on  three  sides,  and  lined  with  satin  and  velvet. 
A  space  then  intervened,  without  a  gallery,  where  the 
canopy  of  the  Archhishop's  Throne  rose;  and  beyond 
this  was  a  large  and  unsightly  gallery,  or  rather 
pewed  scaffolding  extending  eastward. 

"  The  stalls  of  the  choir  ranged  on  each  side,  ex- 
tending to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  or  larger 
southern  arch.  They  were  of  varnished  oak,  appa- 
rently not  ancient,  but  in  a  tolerable  Gothic  style, 
with  ogee  canopies,  and  panelled  and  mitred  standards 
in  front.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  latter  were  not 
ancient.  They  were  arranged  in  the  following  order :  — 
On  the  Dean's  side,  the  stalls  of  the  Dean,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  and  Prebendary  of  S.  Michan's. 
Then  a  row  of  unappropriated  stalls,  with  the  Chan- 
cellor's at  the  end  On  the  opposite  side,  that  of  the 
Precentor,  the  Prebendaries  of  S.  Michael's  and  S. 
John's  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  unappropriated  stalls, 
the  Treasurer's.  Behind  the  lateral  stalls,  under  the 
westernmost  arches,  were  some  dark  seats,  which 
looked  into  the  choir  through  openings  in  the  panels.  | 

"  The  seats  of  the  clerical  and  lay  vicars  and  choir 
boys  were  arranged  as  at  present.  The  Eagle  Bible 
desk  was  placed  close  to  the  desk  of  the  Precentor's 
Vicar,  whence  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position 
a  few  years  ago.  A  little  beyond,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  choir,  stood  a  low,  unenclosed  desk,  facing  the 
east,  used  by  the  Priest  Vicar,  who  chanted  the  Li- 
tany. The  pulpit  stood  near  the  Holy  Table,  in  the 
centre  of  the  choir,  or  rather  the  presliytery,  facing 
westward.  Within  the  memory  of  some  of  my  infor- 
mants, the  pulpit  was  moveable,  and  was  wheeled 
from  a  lateral  position  into  the  centre  of  the  choir 
just  before  the  sermon,  and  removed  back  when  the 
sermon  was  over.  The  Archbishop's  Throne  stood  in 
a  space  just  beyond  the  termination  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's closet,  and  consequently  nearer  the  stalls 
than  at  present. 

"  The  Corporation  seat  was  on  the  north  side,  be- 
yond the  stalls.  On  the  festivals  of  Easter  and 
Christmas,  the  members  of  the  Corporation  came  in 
their  robes  to  church,  in  procession,  and  received  the 
Holy  Communion. 

"The  east  end  of  the  choir  was  decorated  with 
woodwork  in  the  post-reformation  style,  as  represented 
in  an  old  picture  now  in  the  Chapter-room.  In  the 
central  compartment  was  a  panelling  of  crimson  vel- 
vet, with  the  sacred  Monogram,  and  a  Glury  in  the 
midst. 

"  On  the  Holy  Table,  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals, 
was  placed  a  rich  crimson  velvet  cloth,  with  the  same 
device;  and  on  the  raised  ledge  at  the  back,  on  those 
days,  constantly  stood  the  large  gilt  candlesticks,  now 
produced  on  communion  days,  always  with  large  wax 
candles  in  them,  which  were  lit  whenever  the  service 
was  performed  by  candle-light. 

"  Attached  to  the  wooden  pillars  of  the  choir  gal- 
leries were  brass  sockets  and  sconces,  holding  wa.t 
candles,  which  were  lit  for  the  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vice, formerly  performed  here  at  seven  o'clock. 

"The  Chapel  of  S.  Mary,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  buildings  connected  with  the  church,  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  early  morning  prayers,  read 
every  day  by  one  of  the  Vicars  Choral,  but  disused 
since  the  late  alterations.  It  was  plainly  fitted  up 
with  seats,  desks,  holy  table,  &c." 

Such  were  some  of  the  alterations  of  1831. 
Forty  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  has  most  decidedly  not  im- 
proved in  its  personal  appearance.  At  last 
something  is  to  be  done,  and  I  believe  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  are  now  only  waiting  for 
the  permission  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
Commissioners  to  begin  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  carried  out 
with  a  spirit  something  akin  to  that  of  him 
who  so  nobly  restored  the  sister  cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick.* 


Malcolmson  then  brought  before  the  board  a 
suggestion  to  cut  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  which  wotild  render  it  a  harbour  of 
refuge,  and  would  in  time  become  a  port  of 
call  for  the  American  steamers.  He  said  he 
believed  that  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway  could  bring  such  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers down  to  Waterford  (emigrants  to 
Atnerica)  as  would  make  it  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  more  than  one  of  the  American 
steamers  to  call  once  each  way  to  this  port 
weekly.  Besides,  passengers  shipping  at 
Waterford  would  receive  greater  facilities 
from  South  Wales  and  other  places  than  at 
Cork.  One  of  these  steamers  would  leave 
them  £20  a  week  in  charges,  or  £1,000  a 
year,  which  would  go  a  great  way  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  £50,000  required  to  cut  the 
bar,  and  the  port  and  trade  of  the  city  would 
also  be  vastly  improved.  Mr.  Kent  said  he 
recollected  Mr.  Coode  stating  that  the  bar 
might  cost  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  per- 
haps millions  to  cut  away.  Mr.  Stephens, 
engineer,  stated  that  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  the  Harbour  of  Refiige  reported  in  1858 
that  the  bar  could  be  cut  away  for  £50,000. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  direct 
the  engineer  to  consult  with  Mr.  Coode  ou. 
the  subject,  and  report  to  the  board. 


ACCIDENT  AT  A  BREWERY. 

An  accident  occurred  on  Saturday  forenoon 
in  the  brewery  of  the  Messrs.  Jameson,  Pim, 
and  Co.,  North  Anne-street,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  a  man  named  Patrick  Collins, 
serious  injury  to  a  man  named  Peter  Sheridan, 
and  the  loss  of  a  deal  of  valuable  property. 
About  nine  o'clock  on  that  morning  the  gable 
of  a  large  malt-house,  in  which  a  quantity  of 
malt  was  stored,  was  crushed  oiitwards  by  the 
pressure  of  the  grain  against  it.  The  wall 
came  down  with  a  great  crash,  bringing  with 
it  a  large  amoiint  of  malted  grain,  which  now 
Ues  mingled  with  stones  and  rubbish  in  one 
of  the  brewery  yards.  Unfortunately  Patrick 
Collins  was  at  work  under  the  wall  when  it 
fell,  killing  him  on  the  spot,  and  burying  him. 
beneath  the  heap  of  stones,  malt,  and  rubbish. 
Sheridan,  who  was  much  bruised,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Richmond  Hospital,  where  he 
remains.  ColUns's  body  was  not  recovered 
tOl  next  day,  and  when  extricated  from  the 
debris  it  was  horribly  mutilated,  and  scarcely 
recognisable,  but  for  his  dress.  The  wall 
was  of  stone,  two  feet  thick,  and  had  been 
built  within  the  past  two  years  ! ! 


ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
GLENAGEARY,   CO.  DUBLIN. 

The  view  of  this  church,  which  accompanies 
our  present  number,  has  been  copied  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  MiUard  and 
Robinson,  SackviUe-street.  The  church  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones.  It 
is  capable  of  accommodating  about  600  per- 
sons. Mr.  John  Nolan,  Meredyth-place,  was 
the  builder. 


which  they  rented  from  the  dean  and  chapter. 
The  entrance  to  these  old  courts  was  by  a 
dark  underground  passage  termed  "  HeU." 
This  extraordinary  appellation  was  derived 
from  a  figiire  carved  in  black  oak,  which  stood 
close  by  in  a  cellar  ;  this  figure  was  called  the 
devil,  and  even  Robert  Burns  notices  it  thus — 

"  But  tliis  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell 
Which  lately  on  a  night  hefel 
Is  just  as  true  as  the  deii's  in  hell 
Or  Dublin  city." 

In  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  time  the 
following  curious  advertisement  appears  : — 
"  To  let,  furnished  apartments  in  Hell.  N.B. 
— They  are  weU  suited  to  a  lawyer." 

When  the  courts  on  Inns  quay  were  com- 
pleted in  1796  these  old  buildings  ceased  to 
be  used,  and  have  since  been  pulled  down. 

The  last  alterations  we  have  to  notice  were 
those  made  in  the  year  1831,  by  Bishop  Lind- 
say (KQdare),  who  was  also  dean  of  this  ca- 
thedral ;  and  canied  out  by  an  architect  called 
Price. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  these  works 
is  contained  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Jebb,  read 
before  the  Ecclesiological  Society  in  1855. 
These  works — 

"  Consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  galleries  that 
surrounded  the  choir  ;  the  opening  of  the  aisles  of 
the  choir  for  the  accommodation  of  the  congregation; 
the  new  roofing,  panelling,  and  re-seating  of  the 
choir,  after  a  fashion  which  has  all  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality ;  the  total  alteration  of  the  stalls,  both  in  cha- 
racter and  position  ;  the  substitution  of  a  sort  of  bed 
instead  of  a  stall  for  both  Dean  and  Precentor;  the 
insertion  of  fanciful  muUions  in  the  windows  ;  various 
innovations  of  a  peculiar  character  in  the  venerable 
transepts,  and  the  demolition  of  S.  Mary's  Chapel." 

Dr.  Jebb  teUs  us  further  that  the  site  of 
the  present  organ  loft — 

"  Had  been  till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
occupied  by  the  closet  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  &c., 
anciently  called  the  State,  and  probably  by  that  of 
the  Peeresses.  When  converted  to  the  organ  loft,  the 
space  in  front  was  appropriated  to  the  verse  singers  of 
the  anthem,  who,  on  Sunday  mornings,  came  up  to 
the  loft  for  this  purpose  only,  having  occupied  their 
proper  place  in  the  choir  during  the  rest  of  the  service. 

"  United  at  right  angles  to  the  organ  loft,  a  gallery 
extended  each  side,  supported  by  wooden  pillars  of 
what  is  called  by  courtesy  the  Doric  or  Tuscan  Order. 
The  closets  or  different  portions  of  these  galleries  were 
separated  from  one  another  by  partitions  of  elaborately 
carved  open  woodwork,  which  have  been  partially 
preserved  in  tlie  modern  fittings  of  the  choir,  at  the 
back  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  and  the  Primate's 
pews,  and  also  at  the  back  of  the  organ  loft. 

"  The  north  portion  of  the  gallery,  next  the  organ 
loft,  was  the  Peers'  seat,  with  other  seats  behind.  On 
the  panelling  at  the  back  of  the  gallery,  and  of  that 
opposite,  were  painted  the  arms  of  all  the  English 
Sovereigns  and  Queens  Consort  since  the  time  of 
Henry  H.  inclusive.  These  had  probably  been  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  state  closet,  when  it  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  organ  loft. 

"  Next  to  this  was  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  closet,  at 
the  back  of  which  were  the  family  arms,  now  trans- 
ferred to  his  seat  below. 

"  Next  was  a  seat  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  (or  those  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin). 
On  the  panelling  were  painted  in  lieraldic  colours  and 
devices,  the  S3'mb()ls  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  as 
collected  from  the  Blessing  of  Jacob:  that  of  Keuben, 
t.g.,  being  the  heraldic  representation  of /t'a^er;  that 
of  Simeon,  two  swords  salierwise  (ie.,  instruments  of 
cruelty).  &c.  These,  it  is  believed,  were  not  uncom- 
mon decorations  of  churches  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  Beyond  this,  and  over  the  present  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  was  the  Peeresses'  closet,  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  organ  loft.  There  was  a  curved  pro- 
jection in  front,  probably  for  the  anthem  singers.  The 
front  of  the  seat  was  covei-ed  on  Sundays  and  holidavs 
with  crimson  velvet.  There  is  still  a  faint  indication 
on  the  wall  of  the  aperture  for  the  back  of  the  organ. 
Tiiere  was.  I  believe,  beyond  this  another  small  gal- 
lery, and  then  a  door  and  staircase,  leading  down  to 
the  choir,  by  which  the  communicants  were  accus- 
tomed to  descend. 

"  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  church,  next 
to  the  present  organ  loft,  and  facing  the  Peers'  seat, 
was  a  gallery  exactly  corresponding,  appropriated 
either  to  members  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  or  to 
officers  of  the  Crown,  with  seats  behind.  Next  to  this 
was  a  closet  for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  family. 
Beyond  this  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  closet  (after  it 
had  been  removed,  at  the  end  of  the  last  centurv,  from 
ts  former  place,  where  the  present  organ  loft  stands). 
It  was  separated  into  three  partition.s,  with  a  canopy 
■apported  by  Grecian  pillars,  each  partition  being  en- 


WATERFORD  A  HARBOUR  OF 
REFUGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners on  Monday,  letters  were  read,  from 
Mr.  Coode,  Eugineer-in-chief  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  Mr.  Shankey,  parliamentary 
agent,  stating  that  they  had  an  interview 
with  Admiral  Belfort,  respecting  the  proposed 
breakwater  at  Passage  East,  and  they  gathered 
from  the  admiral's  observations  that  it  was 
probable  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  re- 
fuse to  grant  the  powers  sought  by  the  Com- 
missioners, on  the  grounds  that  there  was 
already  sufficiently  safe  anchorage  at  Passage, 
and  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  the 
necessity  of  such  a  breakwater.    Mr.  William 

■  For  a  fuller  history  of  this  cathedral,  see  pamplilet  by 
Rev.  Edward  Seymour.  A  M  ,  Prebendary  of  St.  Michael's. 
(:  Hodges,  Foster  and  Co  ) 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  decease  of  Mr.  William 
George  Murray,  F.R.I.A.I.,  a  gentleman 
whose  name  will  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  our  public  buUdings  erected 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  and  which 
add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  city. 
Notices  of  his  works  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  this  journal. 


Gold  Requirko  to  Liquid.\te  the  Wak  I.v- 

DiCMXiTY  A  calculation  shows  that  to  pay  xff  the 

enormous  sum  of  £200,000,000  sterling,  imposed  on 
the  French  by  the  Germans,  there  will  be  required. 
5l,2s'2,400  ounces  of  gold,  at  the  price  of  7b'j.  per 
ounce,  wliich  is  equivalent  to  4,273,533  pounds  of  12: 
ounces  each,  and  to  1,907  tons  of  2,240  pounds  each. 
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LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

(Continued  from  page  65.) 

In  his  third  lecture  Col.  Scott  took  up  the 
question  of  sand  for  mortar,  a  question  which, 
he  observed,  was  a  most  imjiortant  one,  and 
one  on  which  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  building  world,  and  for  many 
of  these  opinions  there  existed  very  slight 
grounds.  The  idea  was  very  general  that 
mortars  were  improved  by  the  addition  of 
sand.  The  lecturer  said  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  that  idea  arose  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  the  observation  of  lime  used  as 
stucco.  If  a  very  plastic  mortar  were  em- 
ployed for  coating  a  wall,  as  it  dried  it  might 
shrink  and  show  ugly  cracks.  In  proportion 
as  sand  was  mixed  with  the  plastic  material 
the  tendency  to  crack  was  got  rid  of,  but  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  compost  adhere  to 
the  wall  was  augmented ;  it  worked  "  shorter" 
as  the  quantity  of  sand  was  increased.  The 
medium  required  was  just  between  that  de- 
gree at  which  the  cement  would  crack  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  that  at  which  it  could 
not  be  used  by  the  workman.  There  was, 
however,  very  little  foundation  for  the  gene- 
rally-received opinion  as  to  the  action  of  sand 
in  mortar.  Vitruvius  gave  some  reasons  why 
he  considered  sand  to  be  beneficial.  He  pre- 
ferred "  three  parts  of  sand,  if  the  sand  is 
fossil"  (i.^.,  pit-sand)  "with  one  part  of  lime"; 
and  he  says  "  if  the  sand  is  river-sand  add 
two  parts  of  it  to  one  of  lime."  He  went  on 
to  say  that  "the  weight  of  the  lime,  after 
calcination,  is  diminished  about  one-third  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  watery  parts  ;  from 
this  it  results  that  the  pores,  being  empty, 
are  better  fitted  than  before  to  receive  the 
admixture  of  sand,  and  to  unite  strongly  with 
the  blocks  of  stone  to  form  solid  masonry." 
The  lecturer  remarked  that  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
that  was  fanciful  in  all  that. 

Another  attempt  to  account  for  the  sup- 
posed advantage  derived  from  sand  was  made 
by  Perrault,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Vitruvius  was  correct,  and  went  on  to  state 
what  was  the  opinion  of  chemists  in  his  day. 
Speaking  of  the  causticity  of  lime,  Perrault 
says  :• — "  When  this  property  acts  on  the  sand 
and  on  the  stones,  it  brings  out  of  them  with 
time  a  part  of  the  sulphurous  and  volatile 
salts  which  they  contain,  and  produces  be- 
tween them  so  strong  an  adhesion  as  to  form 
a  solid  and  hard  body."  On  this  passage 
Colonel  Scott  observed  that  sand,  almost  a 
pure  silica,  had  neither  sulphurous  salts  nor 
volatile  salts  in  it,  and  was  therefore  quite 
incapable  of  being  thus  acted  upon  by  lime. 
People  assumed,  from  imperfect  observation, 
that  sand  was  beneficial  to  mortars,  and  then 
sought  for  fanciful  reasons  in  support  of  such 
assumption.  Belidor  was  of  opinion  that 
between  two  and  three  parts  of  sand  were 
necessary  to  one  of  mortar.  Rondelet  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Belidor 
that  it  is  necessary  to  mix  one  part  of  slacked 
lime  with  two  parts  of  river  sand,  but  that  if 
a  better  lime  is  used,  more  sand  may  be  em- 
ployed. He  went  further,  and  said :— "  In 
order  in  all  cases  to  make  a  proper  mixture, 
a  certain  amount  of  exijerience  is  required  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  consistence  which 
well-slaked  lime  and  mortar  sufiiciently  mixed 
should  have."  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
travelled  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world  :  "  In 
aU  the  parts  of  France  and  Italy  through 
which  I  have  travelled,  I  have  questioned 
those  workmen  who  appeared  most  intelli- 
gent. I  have  found  that  their  knowledge  re- 
duces itself  to  a  practical  knowledge  which 
usage  and  experience  render  sufiiciently  sure." 
 "A  workman,  who  by  a  long  ex- 
perience is  accustomed  to  judge  if  the  mortar 
is  fat  enough,  enough  worked,  and  if  it  has 
the  consistence  it  ought  to  have,  is  rarely 
deceived  ;  he  beats  and  mixes  the  diff"erent 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  until  he 
has  hit  otf  the  point  he  aims  at,"  which  point 
is  that  which  the  skilful  workman  found  to 
suit  him  best. 

Dr.  Higgins  had  also  written  upon  the 
subjeot,  but  most  of  his  experiments  were 
made  upon  stuccos,  and  his  experience,  there- 


fore, should  be  looked  at  from  that  point  of 
view.  He  made  all  his  experiments  by  weight, 
and  prescribed  that  no  more  than  one  pai't  of 
lime  to  seven  of  coarse  sand  ought  to  be  used 
in  mortar  to  dry  quickly  ;  and  less  lime  might 
not  be  used,  because  it  did  not  render  the 
mass  sufficiently  plastic  for  building  or  in- 
crustation. The  lecturer  accounted  for  the 
discrepancy  between  Higgins's  and  Eondelet's 
statements  in  this  way :  Dr.  Higgins,  although 
concluding  the  pi-oportions  named  (about  3 
to  1  by  measure)  to  be  the  best  for  building 
purposes  generally,  arrived  at  them  by  ex- 
periments made  with  reference  to  stuccoing ; 
for  which  purpose  freedom  from  shrinkage 
was  a  more  vahiable  property  than  freedom 
in  working.  He  decided,  in  reality,  on  the 
most  plastic  composition  which  did  not  crack 
in  drying.  Smeaton  went  a  step  further,  and 
gave  some  sufficient  reasons  why  sand  should 
be  used.  He  thought  sand  made  a  harder 
mortar,  thus  improving  its  quality  while  add- 
ing to  its  quantity.  He  says ; — "  The  ex- 
Ijerience  of  ages  has  shown  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sand  and  other  matter  may  be 
introduced  with  advantage  in  the  making  of 
mortar,  but  the  proportion  has  never  been 
agreed  in ;  yet  from  common  experience  it 
appears  that  there  is  scarcely  any  lime  but 
what,  if  well  burnt  and  beaten,  a  load  or 
measure  of  lime  will  take  two  loads  or  mea- 
sures of  sand."  Still  jDiirsuing  the  subject, 
to  see  how  far  the  admixture  of  sand  with 
lime  could  be  carried,  Smeaton  further  says : 
"  It  appeared  that  even  yet  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  sand  could  be  introduced,  but  to  bring 
it  to  a  proper  consistency  and  toughness,  so 
as  to  be  a  good  cement  to  large  stones,  I 
found  it  needed  so  much  more  beating  that 
the  labour  became  in  most  cases  of  more  value 
than  the  saving  of  materials."  On  another 
point  he  says : — "  As  the  lime  will  receive  the 
most  sand  in  that  way"  (;.('.,  if  the  sand  is 
coarse)  "  without  losing  its  plasticity,  it  will 
of  course  make  the  hardest  and  firmest 
mortar."  The  lecturer  remarked  that  this 
idea  of  there  being  some  connection  between 
the  toughness  of  the  mortar  when  wet  and 
its  hardness  when  well  set  ran  through  the 
writings  of  all  the  authorities  he  quoted. 
Vicat,  writing  on  the  question  of  sand,  drew 
equally  nice  distinctions  with  those  which 
had  previously  been  quoted  with  reference  to 
the  various  methods  of  slaking  between  the 
composition  that  should  be  given  to  mortars 
according  as  they  are  made  from  fat  or  hy- 
draulic limes — as  they  are  slaked  by  the 
ordinary  method,  by  the  method  of  immer- 
sion, or  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
atmosphere — and  according  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  exposure  to  weather,  to  damp,  or 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  He  says  : — 
"  The  addition  of  sand  is  injurious  to  rich 
limes,  very  serviceable  to  the  hydraulic  and 
eminently  hydraulic  limes,  and  is  neither 
beneficial  nor  injurious  to  the  intermediate 
kinds."  Now  it  was  generally  believed,  ob- 
served the  lecturer,  that  if  any  lime  was 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  sand,  it  was  a 
piire  fat  lime,  yet  Vicat  said  that  rich  limes 
were  injured  by  their  admixture  with  sand. 
Colonel  Raucourt  de  Charleville  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  sand  was  harder  than 
the  cement,  the  more  of  it  there  was  in  a 
mortar  the  better  and  harder  that  mortar 
would  be ;  but  he  objected  to  smooth  sand. 
In  every  resj^ect  he  drew  distinctions  (similar 
to  those  made  by  Vicat)  between  the  capaci- 
ties of  difierent  descriptions  of  lime  for  being 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  sand.  Pasley 
did  not  get  over  this  tendency  of  the  world 
generally  to  stick  to  the  long-received  opinion 
as  to  the  benefit  which  limes  received  from 
their  mixture  with  sand.  "We  found,"  he 
says,  "  by  repeated  experiments  at  Chatham, 
that  one  cubic  foot  of  Hailing  lime  weighed 
nearly  the  same  when  fresh  from  the  kiln  ; 
and,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  water,  that  it 
dilated  to  the  same  increased  bulk  in  the 
state  of  quick-lime  powder  ;  but  when  worked 
up  into  mortar,  not  too  short  for  use,  that  it 
would  not  bear  quite  so  large  a  proportion 
of  sand  as  the  common  chalk  lime  had  done." 
Hence,  he  concluded  that,  "  it  follows  that 
I  the  hydi-aulic  limes  ought  not  to  admit  of  so 


much  sand  as  chalk,  but  that  they  wUl  bear 
more  than  cement  Vr-ithout  being  injured." 
Of  course  in  this  case  Pasley  was  speaking  of 
Roman  cement,  for  at  the  time  he  wrote 
Portland  cement  had  not  been  invented.  In 
another  part  of  his  work  Pasley  wrote  of  the 
proportions  of  lime  and  sand  that  made  mortar 
fit  for  use,  and  of  mortar  that  could  not  have 
borne  more  sand  without  becoming  "  short." 
After  making  some  experiments  on  the  point, 
he  writes : — "  Contrary  to  our  former  opinion, 
which  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  apparent 
shortness  of  the  mortar  made  from  three 
measures  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,"  it  had  been 
so  far  disproved  as  to  show  "that,  although 
a  mixture  of  two  of  sand  to  one  of  blue  lias 
still  appears  to  make  the  best  mortar,  yet  3 
to  1  does  not  spoil  it,  as  we  formerly  believed." 
In  Pasley's  mind  there  existed  the  old  notion 
as  to  there  being  some  necessary  connection 
between  plasticity  in  working  and  hardness 
in  setting.  Treussart  (who  had  made,  per- 
haps, more  careful  experiments  on  the  subject 
than  any  other  man)  was  also  j)ossessed  with 
the  same  idea,  and  only  gave  up  the  notion 
with  very  great  difficulty  indeed.  He  says, 
with  reference  to  the  first  set  of  experiments 
which  he  gave : — "I  regret  not  being prejjared 
for  this  superiority  of  the  hydrate  [he  means 
by  this  the  lime  without  sand]  over  mortars, 
but  I  was  far  from  expecting  it,  otherwise, 
after  having  made  the  experiments  with  the 
limes  alone,  I  should  have  made  mortars  by 
adding  successively  ^,  |,  &c.,  of  sand,  so  as 
to  judge  better  of  the  efiect  of  sand  ;  but  it 
was  only  on  breaking  the  mortars  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that  I  could  know  the  efiect,  and 
I  have  often  on  such  occasions  obtained  re- 
sults that  surprised  me."  In  remarking  on 
the  results  of  some  experiments  made  with  a 
view  of  determining  the  efl'ect  of  sand,  he 
stated  that  the  best  result  followed  with  one 
part  of  lime  in  paste  to  one  of  sand  ;  but  he 
says  he  did  not  anticipate  that  there  might 
be  hydraulic  Umes  which  would  bear  a  still 
smaller  quantity  of  sand,  or  he  should  have 
made  trials  with  other  limes,  "  in  order  to 
know  if  the  sand  added  in  the  composition  of 
mortars  always,  or  only  with  some  peculiar 
limes,  diminished  the  resistance  of  hydrates." 
He  was  very  unwilling  indeed  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  sand  strengthened  limes  untU  his 
own  experiments  obliged  him  to  do  so. 
Belidor,  Rondelet,  and  Pasley,  all  thought 
that  hydraulic  limes  would  not  stand  so  much 
sand  as  the  fat  limes  would ;  while  Vicat,  as 
he  thought,  experimentally  proved  that  fat 
limes  stood  the  least  sand.  The  common 
opinion  in  the  present  day,  remarked  the 
lecturer,  was  that  fat  or  pure  limes  would 
take  the  most  sand — and  in  one  sense  they 
undoubtedly  would  do  so.  Vicat  and  Raucourt 
were  of  opinion  that  fat  limes  were  injured 
by  sand  ;  Pasley  thought  that  cements  were 
injured  by  sand  ;  Raucourt  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  limes  were  injured  by 
sand  ;  and  experiments  made  of  late  years  by 
Colonel  Totten,  in  America,  have  borne  out 
that  view. 

Before  coming  to  any  final  conclusion  on 
the  question  as  to  where  sand  might  be  ad- 
vantageous or  otherwise,  the  lecturer  said  it 
would  be  well  to  take  into  consideration  the 
facts  which  bore  upon  the  hardening  of  mortar. 
It  was  very  possible,  he  remarked,  that  with- 
out any  chemical  action  at  aU,  the  apijlication 
of  so  plastic  a  material  as  lime-paste  between 
the  grains  of  sand  would  result  in  securing 
considerable  mechanical  adhesion.  Then 
there  was  considerable  cohesion  amongst  the 

I  particles  of  lime  themselves.    Then  there 

I  was  the  possibility  that  (owing  to  the  use  of 
sand)  in  making  a  fracture  across  a  mortar- 
joint,  the  line  of  fracture  might  be  made  to 
take  a  longer  course  than  would  be  antici- 

■  pated — there  might  be  a  sort  of  interlacing 
between  the  particles  of  sand,  something  like 
the  bond  in  brickwork.  Because  sand  did 
not  always  strengthen  mortar,  but  often  the 
reverse,  it  was  not  to  be  siipposed,  however, 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  increased 

j  strength  be  given  by  the  use  of  sand.  If  two 
bricks  were  cemented  together,  the  one  over 
the  other,  tbe  addition  of  sand  to  the  mortar 
might  possibly  give  greater  strength,  because 
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as  limes  set  in  great  measure  by  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
sand  might,  in  such  a  case,  particularly  if 
coarse-grained,  give  greater  facility  for  the 
gas  to  get  into  the  pores.  But  this  would 
not  apply  to  cases  in  which  tlie  mortar  was 
placed  well  in  the  interior  of  the  work,  where 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  could  not  get  to  it.  In 
such  cases,  where  the  material  was  such  as 
would  never  of  itself  get  very  hard,  the  co- 
hesion must  be  very  large.  Wherever  ex- 
periments had  been  made  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  sand  had  resulted  in  decreasing 
instead  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
mortar. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  sand  to  be  used, 
there  was  very  conflicting  evidence.  Vitru- 
vius  preferred  pit-sand  fresh  dug;  Belidor 
preferred  river-sand  ;  Perrault  thought  that 
the  white  sand  was  the  best;  Belidor  said 
that  colour  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  Rondelet 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  sands 
were  neither  sharp  nor  smooth,  and  that  those 
deep  in  colour  were  better  than  the  yellow 
sands.    The  only  point  on  which  they  all 
agreed  was  that  the  sand  should  be  clean, 
and  this  point  was,  as  practice  ehowed,  of  the 
very  utmost  importance.    A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  clay,  indeed,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  mortar  moulder  ;  from  one-seventh 
to  one-eighth  would  make  the  frost  attack  the 
mortar.    All  clayey  or  loamy  sand  should, 
therefore,  be  very  carefully  washed.  The 
authors  quoted  did  not  agree  as  to  the  action 
of  sea-sand.    Most  of  them  were  of  opinion 
that  it  made  bad  mortar,  though  some  said 
that  it  gave  good  results.    Treussart  thought 
that,  on  the  whole,  a  iine  sand  was  better 
than  a  coarse  sand.    Vicat  gave  a  great  many 
results  of  experiments  tending  to  show  that 
various  sorts  of  limes  and  cements  required 
sand  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  or  coarse- 
ness ;  but  inasmuch  as  each  author  invariably 
contradicted  his  predecessor,  the  lecturer 
thought  it  might  be  safely  assumed  that  it 
was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  the  nature  of  the  sand  might  be  so  far 
as  regarded  the  size  of  its  grains.  Sea-sand, 
as  he  had  before  said,  was  proscribed  by  most 
authors ;   but  some  particular  cases  were 
mentioned  by  Alberti,  Davy,  and  others,  in 
which  benefit  accrued  from  its  use.  Smeaton 
used  it  in  the  construction  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  and  found  that  the  lime  was  not 
injured  by  it.     Partington  went  at  great 
length  into  the  action  of  the  various  kinds  of 
water  used  in  making  mortar— spring,  rain, 
river  and  sea.    Colonel  Totten  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  limes  were  weakened  by  the 
use  of  sea-sand.    Endeavouring  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  opinions  on  this  point,  the 
lecturer  remarked  that  if  sea-sand  were  em- 
ployed for  plastering  it  always,  as  was  well 
known,  kept  the  work  damp.  This  was  caused 
by  the  chloride  of  sodium  of  the  sea-water, 
which,  combining  with  the  lime,  produced 
chloride  of  calcium ;  some  of  the  soda  was 
set  free,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium,  getting 
a  little  dry  during  hot  weather,  when  a  darnp 
day  came  it  invariably  attracted  fresh  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere,  and  always  kept 
the  work  wet.    If  sea-water  or  salt  sand, 
therefore,  was  used  in  conjunction  with  pure 
limes,  the  mortar  resulting  would  never  get 
dry.    With  hydraulic  limes,  however,  the  case 
was  dilferent,  for  mortar  made  with  such 
limes  must  be  kept  moist  to  ensure  the  for- 
mation of  the  silicates  and  the  hardening  to 
the  requisite  degree.    Therefore  one  man 
experimenting  with  fat  limes  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  (and  very  properly  so)  that 
sea-sand  was  injurious  for  use  in  compound- 
ing mortar  ;  while  the  one  who  experimented 
with  hydraulic  limes  would  conclude  (quite 
correctly)  that  sea-water  was  beneficial.  But 
sea-water  should  never  be  used  for  plastering. 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  speak  of 
other  substances  which  were  sometimes  mixed 
with  sand,  remarking  that  in  this  country, 
formerly,  puzzolano  and  trass  were  largely 
used  to  improve  the  setting  properties  of 
limes.  Both  these  substances  resulted  from 
volcanic  action.  Trass  contained  49  per  cent, 
of  silica,  and  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  potash  and 
soda.    Puzzolano  had  rather  a  smaller  pro- 


portion of  silica  (44  per  cent.),  but  more  potash 
and  soda  (5^  per  cent.).  Each  substance  also 
contained  a  little  lime  and  some  oxide  of  iron 
and  alumina.  When  tliese  substances  were 
heated  together  with  silicic  acid  the  tendency 
to  form  silicates  was  very  much  increased. 
In  trass  and  puzzolano  the  baking  action  re- 
quired to  bring  about  that  condition  had  been 
done  by  Nature  ;  each  substance  afforded  in 
itself  a  kind  of  cement  to  begin  with.  The 
invention  of  Portland  cement,  however,  had 
caused  those  materials  to  go  out  of  fashion, 
as  the  result  obtained  by  their  use  was  not  so 
quick  in  action  as  that  got  by  Portland  cement, 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  so  perfect. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  describing  the 
various  methods  of  lime-burning,  and  the 
kilns  used. 

rXo  be  continued.) 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  AT  POLA,  ON 
THE  ADRIATIC. 

Me.  Hamilton  E.  Towle,  of  New  York,  read 
a  paper  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  (Loudon),  on  the  28th  ult.,  which 
he  entitled  "  An  account  of  the  Basin  for  the 
Balance  Dock,  and  of  the  Marine  Railways 
in  connection  therewith,  at  the  Austrian 
Naval  Station  at  Pola,  on  the  Adriatic." 

The  harbour  of  Pola,  naturally  favourable 
for  the  purposes  of  a  naval  station,  was 
selected  by  a  committee  of  Austrian  engineers 
and  officers,  as  the  most  suitable  that  could 
be  chosen  for  the  extensive  arsenal  and  dock- 
yards, which  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
truct  when  the  port  of  Venice  was  abandoned. 
It  was  situated  directly  south  of  Trieste,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria, 
south-west  of  Fiume,  and  about  60  miles  dis- 
tant from  both  those  ports.  Venice,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  was  80  miles 
distant  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  It  was 
at  first  intended  that  excavated  docks  should 
be  formed,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  vol- 
canic and  treacherous  nature  of  the  ground, 
this  idea  was  found  to  be  impossible  of  execu- 
tion. A  floating  dock,  basin  and  railway 
system  were  therefore  decided  upon,  the 
dock  adopted  being  that  known  as  Gilbert's 
Balance  Floating  Dock.  The  basin  and 
railways  were  in  general  principles  the  same 
as  those  constructed  at  the  United  States' 
Navy  yards  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
and  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  These  were  the 
first  dock  basins  with  railways  that  had  been 
constructed,  and  were  commenced  in  the  year 
1849. 

The  function  of  a  basin  for  a  floating  dock 
was  to  supply  a  place  in  which  the  dock  itself 
might  be  grounded,  either  with  a  vessel  upon 
it  to  undergo  extensive  and  prolonged  repairs, 
or  to  enable  the  vessel  to  be  hauled  out  of 
the  floating  dock  upon  the  railways,  which 
latter  operation  was  only  required  in  cases 
where  vessels  were  moved  from  the  dock  to 
land  above  the  sea  level,  or  the  reverse.  A 
basin  to  fulfil  these  requirements  must  be  so 
constructed  as  to  permit  the  dock  to  be 
floated  upon  it,  and  the  entrance  closed  by 
means  of  gates  or  caissons. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  basin  at 
Pola,  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
floating  dock,  were  as  follow : 

Widtli  inside  the  enclosing  walls  211'  6" 
Longth  -  -  -    311  6 

Depth  frcm  the  top  of  the  walls  to 
the  stringers  in  the  floor  of  the 
dock  -  -  -      17  li 

Deptl)  from  the  level  of  ordinary- 
high  water  to  the  top  of  the 
stringers     -  -  -      13  0 

Depth  from  the  level  of  ordinary 
low  water  to  llie  top  of  the 
stringers     -  -  -      1 1  0 

The  maximum  difference  in  the  hydrostatic 
head,  inside  and  outside  the  basin,  existing 
during  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the 
basin,  was  '20  feet. 

Detailed  surveys  and  sections  of  the  site 
were  taken,  so  as  to  determine  the  precise 
contour  of  the  rock,  and  of  the  mud  over- 
lying it,  which  varied  in  thickness  from  2 
feet  to  12  feet.  As  the  rock  was  unfitted  for 
holding,  or  even  for  receiving  sheet  piles, 
except  when  they  happened  to  strike  a  fissure, 


it  was  decided  not  to  use  the  ordinary  clay- 
puddle  coffer-darn. 

The  material  selected  for  the  walls  of  the 
basin  was  Santorin  beton,  composed  of  San- 
torin  earth, — a  volcanic  product  from  the 
Greek  island  of  Santorino,— and  lime  paste, 
in  the  proportion  of  7  to  2,  forming  tlie 
hydraulic  mortar  ;  to  this  was  added  7  parts 
of  broken  stone,  the  mixture  being  made  into 
a  conical  heap  and  tempered  by  exposure  in 
the  open  air  for  from  one  day  to  three  days, 
when  it  was  ready  for  use.  Of  this  beton 
extensive  wharves  and  moles  had  already 
been  constructed  at  Trieste,  Fiume,  and 
Pola  ;  and,  as  it  had  been  found  durable  and 
efficient,  was  moderate  in  cost,  and  obtainable 
in  any  quantity,  it  was  considered  that  no 
better  material  could  be  determined  upon  for 
the  walls  of  the  Pola  basin.  It  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  largest  blocks  previously 
made  were  those  at  the  mole  of  Fiume,  which 
were  25  feet  in  vertical  depth,  22  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  with  a  batter  of  1  in  4  or  1  in  6,  and 
50  feet  long. 

It  was  believed  that,  by  adopting  proper 
precautions,  the  mud  which  covered  the  rock 
bottom  would  form  a  suitable  foundation  for 
the  walls  of  the  basin,  provided  that  a  water- 
tight joint  could  be  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wall,  for  there  could  be  no  leakage  or 
percolation  through  the  beton,  so  long  as  it 
remained  uncracked  by  unequal  strains  or 
settlements.  It  was,  however,  assumed  that 
such  cracks  would  occur,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency. 

A  wall  of  a  plain  rectangular  section  was 
decided  upon,  the  thickness  of  which  was 
determined  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  foundation  consisted  of  greasy  mud, 
lying  at  angles  varying  from  2"  to  10°,  which 
would  render  a  slip  possible.  Joints  were 
made  across  the  wall,  at  intervals  of  from  40 
feet  to  90  feet,  in  order  to  form  weak  places, 
which,  being  selected  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  bottom,  would  in  all  probability 
determine  the  location  of  any  cracks  that 
might  occur. 

It  was  ascertained  by  calculations,  based 
upon  the  data  afforded  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  contour  of  the  rock  bed  and  the  mud 
bottom,  that  no  crack  could  exceed  6  inches 
as  a  maximum,  and  the  ends  of  the  blocks 
marked  the  localities  where  the  settlements 
would  probably  take  place.  To  check  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  wall  at 
these  points,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  blocks 
from  moving  laterally  upon  one  another,  a 
rectangular  post,  18  inches  by  24  inches,  was 
inserted  vertically  in  each  of  the  joints, 
reaching  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  block, 
through  the  mud,  to  the  rock  bottom  below. 
These  posts  projected  12  inches  into  each 
block  of  beton.  Subsequent  experience 
proved  that  this  device  was  thoroughly 
efficient,  the  largest  crack,  which  had  a  maxi- 
mum width  of  5^  inches,  not  admitting  any 
water.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  varied 
from  15  feet  to  20  feet  and  26  feet.  The 
floating  dock  entrance  was  placed  on  the 
north  side,  and  was  adapted  for  an  iron  caisson 
to  close  it.  This  entrance  was  120  feet  wide 
in  the  clear,  but  the  caisson  measured  128 
feet  along  the  top  line.  The  pump  well  was 
situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  basin. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  make  the  stage  piles 
stand  vertically,  as  they  were  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  walls.  The  vertical 
diagonal  bracing  between  the  piles  was  re- 
moved as  the  beton  was  fiUed  in.  The  enclos- 
ing sheet  piles  were  carefully  squared,  so 
as  to  obtain  perfectly  true  faces,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  tight  joints,  and  to  give 
the  beton  walls,  of  which  the  sheet  piles 
formed  the  moulds,  a  fair  surface. 

To  faciliate  the  operation  of  driving  the 
piles  in  line  a  machine  was  specially  devised 
by  the  author,  and  termed  by  him  a  "  spider." 
This  consisted  of  two  horizontal  timbers,  35 
feet  long,  placed  parallel  to  each  other  and 
kept  12  inches  apart  (12  inches  being  the 
thickness  of  sheet  piling)  by  distance  pieces. 
From  the  forward  end  of  these  timbers,  two 
other  timbers,  also  12  inches  apart,  sloped 
backwards  and  upwards,  while  at  about  8  feet 
from  the  same  end  an  oak  block  was  passed 
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between  and  bolted  to  the  horizontal  timbers, 
and  this  also  sloped  backwards  and  upwards, 
until  it  intersected  the  other  two  raking  pieces 
bel'ore  described  and  was  bolted  to"  them. 
This  frame  was  hung  by  two  vertical  rods  of 
wood  to  the  staging  above,  and  was  free  to 
swing  to  and  fro ;  ropes  and  tackle  were 
attached  at  the  rear  end,  by  which  the  frame 
could  be  moved  in  any  desired  direction, 
while,  by  a  strong  hawser  fixed  to  the  forward 
end,  the  jaws,  formed  by  the  horizontal 
timbers  and  the  raking  pieces,  were  made  to 
embrace  closely  a  short  length  of  sheet 
piling  already  driven,  the  machine  being 
hauled  up  so  taut  by  the  hawser  that  the 
rakmg  oak  block  pressed  against  the  face  of 
the  pile.  The  distance  at  which  the  "  spider" 
was  suspended  from  the  staging  was  such, 
that  the  end  of  a  pile  about  to  be  driven  was 
engaged  in  the  guide  formed  by  it  before 
its  vertical  position  was  affected  by  its 
tendency  to  float.  When  it  was  in  operation 
the  hawser  at  the  forward  end  was  hauled 
tight,  and  the  end  of  the  pile,  pressing 
against  the  guide,  extended  the  rope  sufli^ 
ciently  to  force  the  "spider  "  back,  and  per- 
mit the  pile  to  pass  and  be  driven  in  its  exact 
position.  It  was  found  by  experience  that 
with  this  machine  at  least  double  the  amount 
of  work  could  be  done,  and  all  the  piles  were 
kept  exactly  in  their  proper  position. 

When  the  sides  of  the  enclosure  for  one 
block  had  been  completed,  and  the  cross 
dams  and  the  vertical  timber  joint  before 
described  had  been  put  in,  the  section  was 
bolted  together  above  the  level  of  the  beton 
work,  and  the  operation  of  filling  in  was  com- 
menced, the  average  time  required  for  this 
being  two  weeks.  After  the  walls  had  been 
finished,  the  tie  bolts  clamping  the  sheet 
piles  against  the  sides  of  the  blocks  were 
gradually  loosened,  to  enable  the  former  to 
settle  freely,  and  to  compress  the  mud  from 
below.  At  the  same  time  the  interior  rubble 
wall  was  built  upon  the  top  of  the  beton,  to  a 
level  above  high  water,  to  form  a  dam.  The 
sheet  piles  were  subsequently  cut  off  by  a 
circular  saw,  and  the  exposed  ends  were 
covered  by  an  external  sloping  embankment, 
or  apron,  of  broken  stone  and  sand.  The 
principal  internal  filling  of  the  basin,  having 
been  completed  as  the  previous  work  pro- 
gressed, as  well  as  a  temporary  clay-puddled 
cofferdam  closing  the  opening  for  the  iron 
caisson,  the  pumping  machinery  was  erected, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1859,  the  opera- 
tion of  emptying  the  basin  was  commenced. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  butt  joints  between 
the  beton  blocks  were  found  to  open,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  character  of  the  mud 
on  which  they  stood,  and  the  contour  of  the 
rock  bed,  but  in  no  case  did  the  timber  joints 
faU.     After  the  maximum  settlement  had 
developed  itself,  the  cracks  were  carefully 
cleaned  out,  and  filled  with  masonry  to  the 
depth  of  1  foot  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and 
tubes  or  pipes  were  inserted  in  the  wall,  for 
conveying  away  any  slight  leakage  that  might 
escape  without  washing  away  the  fresh 
mortar.    Where  a  crack  or  joint  appeared 
open  on  the  external  side  of  the  beton  walls, 
a  pad,  secured  to  a  plank  or  timber,  was 
firmly  braced  against  it,  until  it  was  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fine  moi^ar 
or  cement.    The  openings  or  cracks  were 
then  filled  with  thin  grout,  injected  through 
a  tube,  under  a  head  of  about  10  feet  above 
the  wall.    As  soon  as  the  basin  was  emptied, 
the  work  of  laying  the  floor  was  commenced. 
This  consisted  of  thii-ty  rows  of  foundation 
piles,  capped  with  timber  1  foot  square,  bedded 
in  6  inches  of  beton.    Upon  the  top  of  the 
piles  was  fastened  close  planking  G  inches 
thick,  and  over  this  was  laid  the  masonry, 
forming  and  completing  nine  lines  of  stringers, 
varying  from  8  feet  to  12  feet  ia  width,  to 
receive    the   bottom    of   the    dock  when 
grounded.     The  space  of  several  hundred 
feet  between  the  southern  end  of  the  basin 
and  the  island  (Scoglio  d'Olivie)  was  filled 
in,  and  two  sets  of  railways,  resting  on  pile 
foundations,   were   laid.    The   caisson  for 
closing  the  opening  to  the  basin  was  built  by 
the  Messrs  Rennie,  of  London,   and  was 
found  to  answer  its  purpose  completely. 


BUILT  TO  SELL  AND  TO  KILL. 


A  SOCIAL  LESSON. 


Outside  every  learned  profession,  caUing,  or 
regular  branch  of  trade,  there  are  bastard 
communities  of  irregular  workmen,  masters, 
working  employers,  pseudo-contractors,  to 
whom  the  general  slang  name  "  jerrys "  is 
not  inaptly  applied.  These  classes  of  trades- 
men and  employers  are  the  barnacles  and 
parasites  of  skilled  labour  ;  and  though  they 
belong  to  all  paths  of  trade,  they  exist  in  the 
greatest  number  and  power  in  connection 
with  the  building  trades.  They  are  the 
Ishmaels  of  operative  society,  and  by  a  strange 
fatuity  on  the  part  of  their  patrons,  they  are 
not  only  tolerated,  but  encouraged  to  pursue 
their  practices. 

People  are  prone  to  encourage  "  cheap 
jacks  "  for  economy  sake,  and  the  result  is 
that  Great  Britain  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
a  tribe  of  "  handy  men,"  who  will  undertake 
a  job  at  any  price,  from  the  building  of  a 
cottage  to  the  upholstering  of  a  coffin.^ 

Why  have  we  so  many  badly-built  houses, 
whose  defective  drainage  kills  off  two  or  three 
of  the  members  of  every  family  who  inhabit 
them  ?  Simply  because  the  work  is  scamped. 
Why  does  the  plaster  fall  in  flakes  from  ceil- 
ings and  walls  ?  Why  do  the  walls  spume 
out  a  deadly  ooze,  the  paper-hangings  rot  and 
peel  off,  and  the  timbers  of  the  floor  and  the 
trimmings  around  the  windows  and  doors 
shrink  and  collapse  in  a  mouldy  and  offen- 
sively smelling  dry  rot?  The  cause  is 
apparent  to  all  who  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge in  these  matters.  Plainly  and  unde- 
niably it  is  because  the  materials  of  con- 
struction are  of  the  very  worst  description, 
and  that  the  work  is  "  scamped  "  or  performed 
by  workmen  who  do  not  know  their  business. 

The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  the  "jerry" 
contractor  are  simply  "  handy  men,"  and  not 
skilled  artizans.     The  masons,'^bricklayers, 
plasterers,painters,plumbers,  glaziers,  slaters, 
smiths,  employed  by  the  same  class  of  mas- 
ters are  of  the  same  inferior  kind.  Houses 
with  fanciful  frontages,  and  at  temptingly  low 
rents,  are  advertised  in  thousands,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  suburban  districts  of  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  Your 
low-salaried  civil  service  servants  of  the  crown, 
and  your  newly-married  banking  clerks,  on 
equally  low  wages,  are  enamoured  with  the 
appearance  of  their  chosen  dwellings,  which 
a  threepenny  or  a  fourpenny  ride  in  the  'bus 
or  rail  wiU  place  them  beside  or  near.  Hap- 
less young  brides  and  bridegrooms,  the  honey- 
moon will  scarcely  have  waned  in  the  heaven 
of  your  joys  when  an  indescribable  uneasiness 
will  be  felt  most  probably  by  the  young  wife. 
The  symptoms  increase,  until  the  husband  is 
alarmed,  and  the  weary  doctor's  first  visit  is 
made.  The  cause  will  naturally  be  put  do  wn  by 
the  medical  man  to  something  else,  and  things 
will  rub  on  for  the  first  twelvemonth  until  a 
stranger  has  probably  appeared  in  the  house- 
hold. A  sicldy  infant  and  an  invalided  wife  are 
not  very  cheery  prospects,  but  Providence 
may  be  thanked  for  his  mercies  if  there  are 
not,  within  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  a 
sickly  young  husband  seen  mourning  over 
the  grave  of  his  wife  and  child. 

The  conclusions  we  have  drawn  are  from 
life,  and  are  inevitable,  and  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence. The  cause  need  hardly  be  hinted 
at.  The  house  was  buUt  to  "  sell  and  kill," 
and  does  its  duty  with  a  painful  precision 
that  no  enlightened  architect  or  sanitarian 
will  attempt  to  deny.  Now  that  we  have 
Truck  Commissions,  Sanitary  Commissions, 


and  others  of  a  social  and  educational  cha- 
racter, it  would  be  desirable,  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health,  that  the  laws  relating  to 
the  erection  of  human  dwellings  should  be  a 
little  better  defined,  and  the  regulations  more 
stringent.  The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
in  each  room  on  the  line  of  frontage  is  a  small 
concern,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  whole 
requirements  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  attended  to,  in  the  construction  of  a 
habitable  house  :— the  soil  in  which  the  foun- 
dations are  laid,  the  depth  of  the  foundations, 
the  gradient  and  outfall  of  the  drainage,  and 
the  construction  of  the  ashpits  and  water- 
closets.  It  ought  also  to  be  known,  if  it  be 
permissible  and  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
sanitary  science  to  use  common  road  gutter 
for  mortar  and  plaster  materials  ;  and  if 
rotten  and  sappy  timber  and  poisonous  paints, 
with  no  fixed  properties  to  counteract  their 
certain  exhalations,  are  still  admissible. 
These  and  various  other  important  matters 
are  momentous  questions  in  this  age  of 
boasted  civiUzation.  A  little  cultivated 
garden  of  blooming  flowers  breathing  a  per- 
fume is  no  doubt  a  pleasing  sight  ;  but 
were  every  flower  in  the  garden  to  fling  its 
fragrance  in  through  the  open  window-sash, 
or  to  stretch  like  matted  woodbine  up  the 
walls,  the  skeleton  of  disease  and  death  would 
still  lurk  beneath  the  blossoms  and  leaves  in 
connection  with  the  houses  we  are  describing. 

No  enterprise  or  industry  is  legitimate  or 
commendable  when  directed  towards  bad  and 
selfish  ends.  We  may  set  snares  and  traps 
for  destroying  vermin,  but  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  men  and  women,  of  human  life, 
of  soul,  perhaps,  as  well  as  body,  is  too  appal- 
ling a  carnage  to  accept,  without  protest ;  and 
we  do  earnestly  and  without  reserve  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  this  building 
system  rife  in  our  midst,  which  kills  off  yearly 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Ex- 
amples of  condignj  punishment  are  needed, 
and  that  they  may  be  salutary  in  their  effect, 
they  should  be  severe  in  their  operation.  A 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  Minister  of  Public  Health,  if 
the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike  are  to  be 
improved  in  the  future.  If  the  intermittent 
recurrence  of  plague  and  epidemics  are  to  be 
rendered  powerless  or  almost  harmless, 
sanitary  precautions  are  indispensable.  Edu- 
cation, by  being  more  general  among  the 
masses,  wUl  assist  to  that  end,  but  compulsory 
and  not  permissive  measures  must  be  still 
resorted  to.  Where  a  public  duty  is  optional, 
it  is  sure  to  be  neglected,  for  what  exists 
not  as  a  law,  in  such  matters,  will  exist  with 
the  elements  of  an  evil,  and  evil  doers  wUI 
not  be  amenable  for  the  injury  they  inflict 
on  society. 

Good  houses,  and  many,  are  stiU  erected, 
and  able  and  enlightened  architects  are  not  a 
few  in  the  land.  It  is  not  of  those  we  speak : 
heir  interest  is  the  public  interest,  and  their 
works  are  the  best  credentials  of  their  cha- 
racter. Our  condemnation  touches  alone  a 
race  of  speculatuig  scamps  who  work  by  the 
bulk  and  murder  by  the  job,  and  whose  ethics 
of  fair  dealing  is  foul  play,  and  the  canons  of 
whose  order  is  "  Cheat  honestly  if  you  can," 
i.e.,  cheat  with  a  semblance  of  honesty. 

We  may  hereafter  show  how  the  cards  are 
played,  how  the  system  is  worked  in  detail, 
and  how  paper,  lath  and  plaster  buildings  are 
designed  by  the  running  perch,  aud  built  up 
by  the  square  mUe. 

Will  the  public  believe  us — hearken  to  us  ? 
Perhaps  they  may  when  we  bring  the  vital 
statistics  of  life  aud  death  to  their  very  doors, 
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and  strike  "  Another  Blow  for  Life,"  as  one 
benefactor  of  his  species  amongst  us  has 
ah-eady  done,  that  his  fellow  worm  might  live 
in  health  and  vigour  the  limited  span  upon 
this  eartli  that  God  assigned  to  him. 


FLEET-STREET,  LONDON.* 

Fleet-street  is  the  most  famous  of  the 
London  streets.  It  is  only  about  a  quarter 
of  an  English  mile  long,  running  due  east 
and  west.  Holboru  is  parallel  to  it  on  the 
north,  about  two  hundred  yards  off;  while 
the  Thames  Embankment  is  south  of  it, 
about  a  similar  distance.  Towards  the  west 
the  Strand  is  a  continuation  of  it ;  between 
them  stands  Temple  Bar,  whicli  marks  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  Ludgate-hill 
is  the  eastern  continuation,  though  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Farringdon-street.  At  the  top  of 
Ludgate-hill  stands  St.  Paul's. 

To  a  stranger  Fleet-street  must  cause  great 
disappointment.  You  might  expect  to  find 
a  grand,  wide,  and  well-paved  street,- — you'll 
find  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  houses  are 
generally  of  very  dirty  brick ;  the  architec- 
ture is  flat  and  uninteresting ;  the  houses  are 
very  uneven  in  height ;  the  street  is  crooked. 
There  are  some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Lon- 
don in  it, — those  whose  stories  vie  with  each 
other  which  shall  hang  over  the  middle  of 
the  road  the  most.  The  Palace  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  is  stiU  standing ;  it  is  immediately 
opposite  Chancery-lane. 

Fleet-street  is  noted  for  its  stationers, 
printers,  publishers,  dentists,  and  taverns. 
Newsjiaper-ofiices  stand  first  on  the  list ; 
then  taverns,  many  of  which  are  not  in  the 
main  thoroughfare,  but  up  narrow  passages. 
In  this  street  are  published  the  comic  papers 
— Punch  and  his  little  brothers,  and  all  the 
penny  daily  papers. 

Fleet-street  is  a  street  of  memories — me- 
mories of  great  men  and  great  deeds.  It  is  a 
rich  mine  of  gorgeous  wealth  to  the  historical 
and  biographical  student.  All  the  mightiest 
names  of  the  mightiest  literature  are  asso- 
ciated with  it.  It  is  the  Downing-street  of 
the  Fourth  estate.  It  has  a  boundless  empire 
— the  empire  of  thought.  By  its  papers  it 
thinks  for  the  world.  It  guides  it — to  right 
or  wrong.  It  asserts  its  freedom  fearlessly. 
It  is  bowed  to  by  statesmen,  politicians,  philo- 
sophers, artists,  poets,  historians,  novelists, 
dramatists,  musicians,  actors,  inventors,  and 
lawyers.  Everybody  reads  what  it  says — in 
the  railway,  on  the  ocean,  in  the  omnibus,  on 
the  mountain,  in  the  library,  on  the  steam- 
boat. It  is  a  dear  old,  narrow,  fusty,  dirty, 
historical  street.  With  all  our  go-a-head  no- 
tions, don't  Haussmanize  it ;  leave  it  just  as 
it  is  ;  don't  widen  it.  Let  us  jostle  the  living 
rulers  of  thought  that  walk  in  it.  Let  it  be 
choked  by  the  trafiic  that  is  too  much  for  it. 
Let  its  noise  and  its  din  be  as  great  as  ever. 
Please,  modern  improver,  don't  touch  it. 

Let  us  walk  up  Fleet-street.  The  Punch 
side  is  the  more  interesting,  so  let  us  take  it. 
Punch  inhabits  the  warm  side,  the  sunny 
south.  The  Post-Office  has  not  yet  re-num- 
bered the  sti'eet ;  the  new  system  of  putting 
odd  numbers  on  one  side  and  even  on  the 
other  is  a  gi-eat  convenience,  as  yet  only  used 
in  new  neighbourhoods.  When  the  numbers 
are  so  placed,  you  can  the  more  readily  find 
the  house  you  are  looking  for.  The  number 
you  may  want  is  even,  therefore  you  take  that 
side  of  the  street.  The  idea  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  every  city.  If  it  were  so,  much 
time  would  be  saved,  which  is  now  wasted  in 
almost  needless  searching.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  speedily  done ;  the  people  and  Parliament 
have  at  last  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Post-Oifice  wants  many  reforms  carried  out. 
The  wheels  of  that  useful  machine  want  lu- 
bricating. 

At  the  corner  of  Farringdon  and  Fleet 
streets  was  a  linendraper's  shop,  where  that 
hoarding  is  covered  with  advertisements, 
but  now  there  is  being  made  a  wide  new 
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street,  to  join  to  Holborn  just  at  the  top  of 
the  Viaduct.  The  cigar  shop  at  opposite 
corner  is  also  coming  down  to  form  a  circus 
similar  to  Oxford  or  Regent  circus. 

Next  door  to  the  cigar  shop.  No.  103,  is  the 
Sanditii  Times  Office.  It  is  more  of  an  ordinary 
weekly  newspaper  than  what  its  name  would 
imply.  Next  door  is  the  Midland  News,  an 
illustrated  paper,  which  is  becoming  widely 
known. 

In  Bride-lane  is  Coger's  Hall,  a  tavern  of 
spouting  fame.  A  discussion  society  was 
formed  there  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
From  thence  it  went  to  Shoe-lane,  and  finally 
it  is  now  setted  in  Salisbury-court.  Dan 
O'Counell  and  Curran  were  once  members  of 
it.  A  few  doors  further  on  is  Charles  Ivnight, 
the  publisher,  and  a  step  or  two  on  is  Bride- 
passage,  at  the  end  of  which  is  St.  Bride's 
Church.  The  church  was  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  spire  is  considered 
to  be  the  handsomest  and  most  graceful_  in 
London.  In  one  of  the  houses  overlooking 
the  churchyard,  Milton  lived.  Some  few 
years  ago  a  fire  burnt  his  and  many  more 
houses  down.  Punch  oflice  occupies  the 
entire  of  one  side  of  the  passage,  with  just 
one  window  in  Fleet-street,  No.  83.  It's  a 
nice  place  to  appoint  to  meet  anyone,  as  Mr. 
Punch  kindly  puts  in  his  numerous  windows 
several  hundreds  of  his  cartoons  ;  so  time  is 
pleasantly  passed,  and  very  likely  you  are 
glad  your  fi'iend  is  not  punctual.  ' 

Opposite  there.  No.  125,  is  the  CiUj  Press, 
and  127  is  the  Morning  Advertiser — a  paper 
which  is  a  favoi-ite  with  the  publicans.  The 
Bungs  caU  it  the  "  Tizer."  No.  129,  at  the 
corner  of  Shoe-lane,  is  the  leader  of  Conser- 
vative thought — the  Morning  and  Evening 
Standard.  Some  of  the  brightest  writers  of 
the  Pi-ess  are  engaged  on  it.  In  Shoe-lane, 
Chatterton  the  poet  lived ;  what  a  pity  we 
lost  such  an  original  so  early  in  life  !  "  Youth 
is  a  blunder  ;  manhood  a  struggle  ;  old  age  a 
regret."  Such  thoughts  are  sad — let  us  walk 
on.  We'll  keep  our  own  side.  Passing  84, 
the  Scotsman,  and  just  at  the  corner  of 
Salisbury-court,  No.  76  was  Richardson's 
book  shop,  where  he  printed  "  Pamela,"  and 
other  of  his  novels.  There  Hogarth  and 
Johnson  visited  him  ;  Goldsmith  was  once 
his  reader. 

Opposite,  again,  is  the  Daily  Telegraph 
office ;  this  paper  is  about  the  best-abused  of 
all  our  London  papers.  Its  circulation  is 
enormous,  about  a  million  and  a-quarter 
copies  a  week  !  Fancy  what  an  influence  it 
must  have  on  its  thousands  of  readers.  The 
office  is  a  large  building,  with  a  dirty  white 
stucco  front  and  masses  of  black  paint 
about  it,  which  makes  it  appear  more  like  an 
undertaker's  in  the  New-road,  where  is  ad- 
vertised, "  Funerals  performed  with  economy 
and  respectability." 

It's  about  lunch  time.  We  had  better  cross 
to  a  few  doors  further  on,  and  get  a  chop  at 
the  Cheshire  Cheese,  in  Wine-Office-court. 
Goldsmith  used  to  live  there  before  he  moved 
to  the  Temple.  He  wrote  the  first  part  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  there,  and,  perhaps, 
the  Cheese  was  once  his  tavern. 

Two  doors  further  on  is  the  Sporting  Life. 
You  are  told  so  by  the  clock.  There  are 
twelve  letters  in  Sporting  Life ;  each  letter 
takes  the  place  of  Roman  figures  on  the 
clock.  It's  the  fashion  in  this  street  for 
the  newspapers  to  so  advertise  themselves, 
that  the  name  can  be  read  from  the  street 
easily.  The  S  of  sporting  commences  at 
VIII.,  the  T  stands  for  XII.,  and  so  on.  Per- 
haps it  means  that  the  newspapers  have  gone 
in  for  annexation,  had  a  battle  with  Time, 
conquered,  the  Old  Boy  then  annexed  him. 
Annexation  is  all  the  rage  now.  When  we 
passed  the  clock  the  annexation  was  F  past 
G.  Our  watches  said  halt-past  three.  We 
will  cross  to  our  own  side  again  to  have  a 
look  at  this  week's  Fun  and  Judy.  They  put 
their  copies  in  their  windows,  so  we'll  just 
dawdle  to  see  what  they  show. 

At  the  corner  of  Whitefriars-street,  and 
No.  67,  is  now  the  Daily  News.  From  here 
the  Star  newspapers  used  to  illumine  the 
firmament  morning  and  evening. 

Opposite  again  is  Peel's  Coffee  House, 


though  now  a  modern  gin-palace.  There  the 
Times  is  filed,  and  nearly  all  the  country 
papers  are  taken  in,  though  the  Clironicle  is 
not  amongst  the  number.  That  fine  building 
there  in  Fetter-lane  is  the  Record  Office: 
the  architecture  is  Tudor,  you  know — but- 
tresses and  small  windows,  with  a  tower  or 
two  scattered  about ;  it  is  built  of  stone, 
and  is  thoroughly  fire-proof.  We  English, 
so  often,  if  wo  build  anything  strong,  must 
needs  make  it  ugly.  'This  building  is  an 
exception  ;  it  is  handsome.  There  are  about 
250  rooms  in  it ;  they  wiU  hold  about  750,000 
cubic  feet  of  records.  It  seems  ridiculous  in 
telling  you  that  in  about  another  twenty  or 
thirty  years  it  will  be  all  occupied.  To  give 
you  a  larger  idea  of  the  Records  of  this  Realm, 
there  are  about  5,000  volumes  referring  to 
our  colonies  alone.  The  Doomsday  Book  is 
kept  there. 

Passing  the  "  Rainbow  "  and  "  Dick's,"  wc 
come  to  the  next  archway,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Middle  Temple.  On 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  the  date  1684, 
above  which  is  sculptured  a  very  curly  lamb. 
In  its  right  fore  leg  is  a  staff  with  a  flag  at 
the  end  of  it.  This  is  the  well-known  crest 
of  the  Middle  Temple. 

The  Temple  is  loved  by  us,  on  account  of 
the  men  that  used  to  live  in  it.  Here  is  a  list 
enough  to  make  anyplace  famous.  Chaucer, 
Spencer,  Dr.  Johnson,  Gower,  Beaumont, 
Congreve,  Wycherley,  <Jo\vper,  Sheridan, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  Charles  Lamb,  who  was 
born  in  it ;  Lords  Mansfield,  Eldon,  Erskine, 
Clarendon,  Coke  and  Selden  ;  Judge  Jeffreys, 
Plowden,  Blackstone,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
who  died  and  was  buried  there.  In  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall  was  first  performed  Shakspeare's 
"  Twelfth  Night."  We  had  hoped  to  have 
kept  very  close  to  our  subject,  but  the  Temple 
is  so  world-noted,  that  its  fame  must  be  our 
apology  for  rambling. 

But  to  keep  to  our  own  side  again,  the 
southern  side,  we  come  to  "  Child's  Bank," 
which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Devil's 
Tavern,  where  Ben  Jonson  was  Sir  Oracle. 
Boswell  often  speaks  of  it,  and  Swift  also  in 
his  letters  to  Stella.  Close  to  it  Ben  Jonson, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  used  to  live. 
Many  a  drinking  bout  those  worthies  had  had 
there.  The  flowing  bowl  has  many  a  time 
passed  round  the  company,  well  spiced  with 
wit  and  sweetened  with  mirth. 

Our  stroU  is  almost  ended.  We  have  come 
to  the  limit — Temple  Bar.  Formerly  a  chain 
barred  or  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Westminster.  'Then  a  v/ooden 
house,  built  across  the  road,  took  its  place, 
but  that  shared  the  fate  of  many  more  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666.  In  1672  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  built  the  present  structure,  but  its  fate 
is  doomed,  as  it  is  a  decided  hindrance  to  the 
ti-affic.  It  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
horribly  dirty,  and  sadly  out  of  repair.  It  is 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  London.  If  we  had 
not  a  few  of  such  finger-posts,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  find  our  way,  or  direct 
strangers.  It  has  been  used  as  a  place  for 
ceremonials,  pleasant  and  unpleasant.  The 
heads  of  some  of  the  traitors,  in  the  rebel- 
lions of  1715  and  '45,  were  stuck  on  pikes, 
and  placed  on  the  Bar  as  an  example  to  any 
other  rebel.  The  appearance  of  Temple  Bar 
is  by  no  means  prepossessing.  There  is  a 
flat-centred  arch,  through  which  carriages  can 
only  pass  two  abreast.  On  each  side,  over  the 
causeway,  there  is  a  semicircular  arch — very 
narrow.  The  building  is  about  fifteen  feet 
through.  Above  the  large  arch  is  a  window, 
admitting  light  to  a  room  which  Messrs. 
Child  use  in  their  banking  business.  By  the 
sides  of  the  windows  are  two  niches,  with  two 
very  debilitated  looking  statues,  either  hand- 
less,  noseless,  or  otherwise  decayed.  In  the 
niches  towards  the  City  are  James  I.  and  Eli- 
zabeth. In  passing  under  the  arch  we  find 
there  is  another  window  and  two  niches,  with 
similar  conditioned  statues  of  Charles  I.  and 
II.  That  is  towards  Westminster.  The  gates 
are  still  there,  though  they  look  quite  in  the 
same  state  as  the  statues.  High  up  above 
the  window  is  the  remnant  of  an  inscription, 
but  time  has  put  his  finger  on  it  and  rubbed 
it  out. 
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LECTURES  ON  AECHITECTUEE.* 

My  first  apijearance  here  as  a  lecturer  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  anxiety  and  regret ;  anxiety 
from  my  conscions  inability  to  do  justice  to 
the  gi'eat  tojjic  of  our  art,  and  unfeigned  re- 
gret for  the  reasons  which  have  prevented  you 
from  hearing  it  treated,  in  his  usual  masterly 
style,  by  our  Professor  of  Architecture.  All 
will,  I  am  sure,  agree  in  expressing  a  sincere 
hope  that,  after  a  short  abstention  from  his 
most  pressing  cares,  we  may  have  the  plea- 
sure of  again  welcoming  Mr.  Scott  in  this 
place,  in  restored  health  and  vigour.    I  may, 
perhaps,  before  entering  on  the  subject  of 
my  lecture,  bespeak  your  indulgence  for  my- 
self, suddenly  called  on  to  address  you,  with- 
out time  or  ojiportunity  for  si)ecial  prepara- 
tion.    It  is  also  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
lecturer,  himself  an  architect,  to  feel  only  too 
acutely  the  inferiority  of  his  practice  to  the 
ideal  on  which  it  is  his  duty  to  insist.  More- 
over, an  intrusion  into  a  regular  course  is  in 
itself  a  difficulty.      Sincerely  trusting  that 
such   intrusion  is  but  temporary,  I  shaU 
only  ask  your  attention  to-night  to  some  ge- 
neral principles  which  affect  our  art,  and  in- 
deed the  art-knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
shall  then  briefly  touch  on  some  of  those  es- 
sential  qualities  in  architecture  which  appear 
to  merit  the  special  consideration,  as  well  of 
those  who  love  as  those  who  practise  it.  If, 
in  so  doing,  I  may  appear  to  travel  somewhat 
beyond  the  region  of  architecture,  pure  and 
simple,  it  will  be  from  a  conviction  akin  to 
that  of  the  physician  who  looks  to  the  general 
health  of  an  individual  before  dwelling  on 
partial  disorders.    By  taking  this  courset  my 
lecture  will  inevitably  assume  an  introductory 
character,  but  I  trust  I  shall  thereby  avoid 
the  risk  of  interference  with  any  points  of 
detail  which  the  Professor  might  hereafter 
desire  to  treat  in  a  more  connected  manner, 
or  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  any 
complete  theory  of  art.     I  shall  thus  endea- 
vour to  leave  the  stage  free  for  that  resump- 
tion of  his  teaching  at  which  we  should  all 
rejoice. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  necessary  that  in  the 
practice  of  our  art  the  main  guiding  prin- 
ciples should  be  weU  understood.    Without  a 
clear  perception  of  them,  there  is  ever,  and 
perhaps  especiaUy  now,  a  risk  of  drifting  into 
an  architectural  chaos.  I  shall,  therefore,  ask 
you  to-night  to  consider  the  present  position 
of  architecture,  and  the  reasons  of  that  posi- 
tion.   The  true  principles,  which  have  ruled 
the  past,  and  on  which  progress  must  be 
based  in  the  future,  wiU  then  claim  our  atten- 
tion.    If  art  be  long,  and  life  short,  this  is 
pre-eminently  the  case  with  architecture.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  fathom  all  its  depths. 
It  has  always  instruction  for  the  most  learned,' 
a  new  joy  for  its  skilled  devotees,  and  at  the 
same  time  pleasure  and  delight  for  those  who 
can  read  as  they  run.    There  has  never  been 
atime  inthe  world's  history  when  architec- 
ture did  not  assert  and  prove  its  importance. 
To-day,  it  is  true,  there  may  be  discourage- 
ments, but  these,  when  examined,  will^e 
found  to  arise  from  special  cii-cumstances. 
Architecture  has  only  to  be  true  to  herself  in 
order  to  hold  her  own ;  but  to  do  so  she  must 
remember  her  dignity  as  a  living  art,  and  must 
not  be  content  with  the  trappings  and  shibbo- 
leths of  the  dead.  Other  branches  of  art  may 
be  finite,  but  not  so  architecture.    If  it  be  in 
one  sense  fettered  by  the  material  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  its  realisation,  it  may 
see  m  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  boundless 
scope  for  infinite  advance  and  improvement ; 
only  it  must  know  in  what  direction  to  look! 
Allied  to  science,  ever  advancing,  ever  learn- 
ing, there  can  be  no  reason  why  our  art 
should  not  share  and  illustrate  its  glories.  It 
may  be  that  its  future  triumphs  may  differ  in 
kind  from  its  past  glories,  but  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  less  conspicu- 
ous.    It  has  ever  been  the  special  privilege 
of  architecture  to  illustrate  its  own  epoch. 
The  tombs  and  temples  of  Assyria  and  E"-ypt 
are  eloquent  of  those  who  built  them,  in^the 
same  degree  as  are  the  temples  of  Greece,  the 
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monuments  of  Rome,  and  the  cathedrals  of 
Medifpval  times.  Nothing  can  be  more  touch- 
ing than  the  intensely  human  desire  for  per- 
manence which  seems  to  pervade  these  works. 
The  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  did  but 
iUiistrate  man's  craving  for  something  that 
might  remain— a  passive  rebellion  against 
the  dread  fiat,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die."  And 
so  in  all  ages  architecture  has  been  the  cen- 
tral point  of  those  associations  which  have 
tended  to  elevate  the  mind  from  the  sordid 
cares  of  the  moment,  and  fix  it  on  the  glories 
of  the  past  and  on  the  hopes  of  the  future.  A 
natural  conservatism  has  therefore  been  the 
product  of  the  love  for  our  art,  and  in  no  day 
has  this  been  more  evidently  displayed  than 
in  our  own  times.  Indeed,  it  may  be  feared 
that  with  us  its  influence  has  not  been  wholly 
for  the  advantage  of  art.  The  world  is  only 
at  the  beginning  of  its  education,  and  each 


day  adds  to  the  sum  of  its  knowledge.  To 
explore  the  secrets  of  science  and  natural 
philosophy,  to  apply  the  discoveries  of  the 
closet  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  mil- 
lions, are  now  the  noble  duties  of  the  best 
among  us.    By  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
human  child  (if  I  may  use  the  metaphor) 
learnt  to  speak.     By  the  discovery  of  the 
steam-engine  it  began  to  move.  Electricity 
has  taught  it  to  concentrate  its  energies  and 
to  use  its  powers,  and  seems  to  indicate  a 
boundless  extent  of  future  acquisitions  and 
progress.  Shall  architecture  lag  behindhand  ? 
It  has  never  done  so  before.     Each  age  has 
told  its  own  story  in  stone.     The  feelings  of 
every  epoch  have  found  in  it  their  appro- 
priate expression,  and  loyalty  to  his  art  wiU 
not  permit  the  artist  to  despond  for  the  fu- 
ture. If,  indeed,  he  allow  himself  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  it  can  only  be  from  pei'ceiving 
on  the  one  hand  something  of  a  tendency 
amongst  architects  to  regard  archaeology  as 
architecture,  and  on  the  other  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  deny  to  art  its 
rightful  place  in  the  economy  of  things,  and 
to  reject  its  claims  as  a  noble  and  elevating 
instructor  of  the  people.    I  have  just  said 
that  every  age  has  told  its  own  story,  but  this 
statement  must  be  limited  in  its  application. 
In  modern  times  architecture  has  even  seemed 
to  renounce  its  claims  to  originality,  and  to 
be  content  with  the  subordinate  position  of 
an  imitator.     It  has  resulted  from  this  that 
works  are  too  often  valued  for  their  technical 
correctness  as  copies  rather  than  for  the  qua- 
lities of  art  which  they  display.  Architecture 
has  been  hastily  assumed  to  be  incompatible 
with  utility,  and  we  have  been  expected  to  be 
content  with  its  dry  bones.     It  must,  how- 
ever, never  be  forgotten  that  architecture, 
though  a  fine  art,  is  also  a  useful  art,  in  a 
manner  distinct  from  its  sisters  of  painting 
and  sculpture.    It  is  subject  to  conditions 
from  which  they  are  exempt.  It  fulfils  useful 
functions,  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge. 
As  a  fine  art,  it  is  never  complete  without 
their  aid,  but  it  also  depends  for  its  perfect 
success  on  its  more  or  less  skilful  adaptation 
to  useful  ends.    Hence  it  follows  that  an  ar- 
chitect must  study  convenience,  and  must 
be  guided  by  common  sense,  if  he  is  to  pro- 
duce really  successful  work.    If  he  practises 
his  art  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  failure 
will  result  as  surely  as  from  any  negation  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  art.     This  may  seem 
the  assertion  of  a  truism,   but  in  reality 
common  sense  is  not  common,  and  its  le- 
gitimate  influence   in   architecture  is  too 
often  overlooked.    Thus,  in  an  age  which 
revels  in  the  facilities  given  by  the  employ- 
ment of  iron  for  covering  large  spaces,  we 
frequently  see  the  timid  constructions  of  by- 
gone days  copied  even  to  the  smallest  details, 
and  the  ijrovince  of  true  construction  aban- 
doned to  the  civil  engineer.    Interiors  where 
the  powers  of  seeing  and  hearing  are  all  im- 
portant are  encumbered  with  useless  columns, 
for  the  sake  of  supposed  architectural  effect. 
Houses  are  built  like  castles,  and  light  and 
air  denied  to  their  inmates.    All  this  is  de- 


grading to  the  character  of  true  art;  and, 
speaking  to  its  younger  practitioners,  I  may 
perhaps  venture  to  ask  them  to  consider  if 
the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  among  architects 
may  not  account  for  mucli  of  the  general 


apathy  and  ignorance  about  architecture  of 
which  there  is  so  much  reason  to  complain  ? 
F or  we  are  often  told  that  our  art  does  not 
at  present  command  the  respect  and  sympathy 
which  are  its  due.    There  is  probably  no 
civilised  country  where  art  and  its  professors 
receive  less  of  public  honours  and  rewards 
than  our  own.    Men  of  high  cultivation,  who 
would  shrink  from  avowals  of  ignorance  of 
science  or  history,  think  it  no  shame  to  know 
nothing  about  art.    Indeed,  even  those  who 
from  circumstances  might  seem  bound  "to 
affect  a  virtue  if  they  have  it  not,"  sometimes 
appear  to  take  a  special  pride  in  showing  their 
low  estimate  of  its  civilising  influence.    It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  in  the  capital  of  any 
other  cultivated  nation  the  exclusion  of  art 
fi'om  a  public  building  could  be  made  a  matter 
of  public  congratulation.    There  was  a  time 
when  our  leading  men  thought  otherwise,  and 
used  far  diflerent  language  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  art,  as  in  other  matters,  means 
may  even  yet  be  found  to  "educate  our 
masters."    In  a  really  art-loving  community 
a  different  state  of  things  would  be  demanded, 
and  ignorance  would,  at  least,  be  unable  to 
boast  itself.    I  have  already  referred  to  some 
of  the  causes  which  may  have  served  to  bring 
about  low  ideas  of  our  art,  as  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  action  of  architects  themselves. 
But,  in  truth,  these  are  merged  in  the  greater 
question  of  education.    Architecture  is  now 
a  profession,  and  on  its  fruits  its  professors 
must  live.    This  circumstance  has  an  impor- 
tant effect,  and  may  render  the  production  of 
masterpieces  of  art  difficult  and  uncertain. 
One  result  it  certainly  has,  namely,  to  leave 
to  the  architect  a  diminished  responsibility 
and  freedom  of  action.    A  true  artist  will,  of 
course,  assert  his  legitimate  influence,  but  in 
the  practice  of  a  practical  art  like  architec- 
ture, the  views  and  tastes  of  the  public  must 
be  considered.    There  is,  consequently,  too 
often   a  fmhion  in   architecture.    Now  a 
fashion  is  not  in  itself  a  necessarily  bad 
thing.    We  have  already  seen  that  bygone 
ages  have  left  their  marks  in  the  world's 
history  by  building  after  the  fashion  of  their 
day.    We  know,  when  we  see  the  sculptures 
and  hieroglyi)hics  of  the  Egyptians,  that  if 
we  can  decipher  them  we  shall  be  admitted 
into  their  secrets,  public,  social,  and  do- 
mestic.   In  other  words,  we  shall  know  the 
fashion  of  their  time  from  the  records  they 
have  left  of  it.    It  was  the  same  with  times 
when  architecture  was  a  living  art.  The 
fashion,  therefore,  which  is  to  be  deprecated 
is  something  different  from  this.    It  is  the 
fashion  of  copying,  the  fashion  of  arbitrarily 
selecting  a  certain  form  of  bygone  art  for 
deliberate  and  servile  imitation.    It  is  the 
return  to  obsolete  modes  of  constructions  for 
reasons  apart  from  their  intrinsic  goodness, 
a  deliberate  preference  for  something  less 
than  perfection.    Now  on  these  points  it  is 
not  fair  to  wholly  blame  the  architects.  They 
cannot  exercise  their  art  without  the  public, 
and  if  the  public  wish  to  be  deceived  by  sem- 
'  blances  of  art,  it  will  be  so  deceived.  There 
,  are,  of  course,  degi-ees  in  such  compliance, 
1  and  the  real  artist  will  at  any  sacrifice  decline 
!  to  wholly  prostitute  his  talents.    In  so  doing 
I  he  must,  however,  be  prepared  to  stand  aside 
in  empty  protest,  and  see  th6  practice  of  the 
art  he  loves  so  well  pass  into  other  hands. 
Doubtless  there  is  much   in  the  state  of 
modern  architecture  for  which  the  architect 
must  take  his  share  of  responsibility ;  but  the 
first  necessity  for  the  revival  and  possiby  the 
eclipse  of  former  glories  is  the  formation  of  a 
healthy  tone  of  critical  appreciation  of  his 
workf;  in  a  word,  the  difl'usion  of  art-education. 
The  circumstances  of  our  day  appear  to  be 
specially  favourable  to  this  difl'usion,  at  a 
time  when  the  absolute  need  of  education 
has  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  State. 
Knowledge  is  power,  and  the  true  policy  of  a 
community  is  to  secure  their  connexion.  If 
no  other  sign  of  the  world's  progress  were 
evident  we  should  find  it  in  the  increasingly- 
admitted  obligation  to  procure  for  the  masses 
that  which  they  cannot  obtain  for  themselves. 
Where  in  Egyjit,  Greece,  or  Rome  are  to  be 
found  the  hospitals  and  schools  which  are  the 
sign   of  this   now-confessed  p;iluic   dut,  ".' 
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Costly  and  magnificent  buildings  were  there, 
devoted  to  the  superstition,  tlie  cruelties,  the 
vice  of  the  times ;  none  for  the  relief  and 
elevation  of  suffering  humanity.    There  is 
much  in  the  experience  of  the  day  to  jar 
rudely  on  our  ideas  of  progress  as  affecting 
human  happiness.    War,  terrible  and  dread, 
among  civilised  nations,  must  seem  to  the 
watchingheathen  world  a  strange  commentary 
on  the  old  saying,  "  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another."    The  curse  of  pauperism 
at  our  doors  ought  to  cause  us  anxiety  and 
misgiving.    A  thousand  social  sores  caU  for 
remedy,  and  bid  the  philanthropist-reformer 
give  no  truce  to  the  opposing  powers  of  evU. 
But  in  spite  of  the  urgent  calls  for  improve- 
ment around  us,  it  may  be  claimed  for  the 
present  age  that  in  none  has  there  existed  a 
more  real  desire  to  improve,  in  none  has  the 
principal  minon  tVetre  of  government  been  so 
readQy  admitted  to  be  the  maximum  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number.  We  may  there- 
fore look  forward  with  confidence  to  sure,  if 
slow,  amelioration,  to  be  obtained  by  the 
spread  of  real  and  thorough  education.  And 
from  this  place  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
say  that  no  education  can  be  real  and  thorough 
from  which  the  joys  of  art,  with  all  their  ele- 
vating and  civUising  influences,  are  excluded. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  in  Greece  every  man, 
from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  entered,  more 
or  less,  into  the  triumphs  of  art,  which  were 
to  them  as  household  words,  and  were  so  con- 
spicuously displayed  that  each  man  might 
feel  a  sense  of  property  in  them  ?     May  the 
day  come  in  our  own  country  when  the  toil- 
ing masses  may  assert  their  right  to  insist  on 
8uch  an  employment  of  the  public  resources 
as  may  provide,  on  a  worthy  scale,  museums, 
pictures,  sculptures,  and  other  works  of  art 
for  the  instruction  and  delight  of  a  great  and 
art-loving  people.    It  will  be  unfortunate  for 
aU  if  our  boasted  education  is  to  stop  short. 
Knowledge  without  education  may,  in  that 
case,  prove  a  curse.     The  imagination,  the 
love  of  beauty,  the  desire  to  gratify  the 
senses,  will  exist  whether  they  are  cared  for 
or  no.    Shall  they  be  relegated  to  the  debas- 
ing influences  of  excess  and  debauchery,  or 
shall  art  be  called  in  to  instruct,  to  refine,  to 
delight,  to  co-operate  with  religion  in  bring- 
ing out  the  God-like  part  of  our  poor  human 
nature  ? 


PROFESSOR   RUSKIN  ON 
LANDSCAPE.* 

Pkofessor  Ruskin  delivered  the  last  of  his 
lectures  on  Landscape  on  Thursday,  February 
23,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  at  Oxford. 
The  subject  of  it  was,  "  The  Relation  of  Form 
to  Colour  in  the  Greek  and  Gothic  Schools  of 
Painting."    We  must  always  remember  that 
between  the  various  schools  of  painting  the 
difference  is  only  one  of  degree  and  of  ten- 
dency :  it  is  not  that  the  one  neglects  what 
the  other  pursues  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, but  that  it  pursues  it  less  ardently ;  it  is 
not  that  the  one  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
skill  peculiar  to  the  other,  but  that  it  pos- 
sesses it  in  a  less  degree.    At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  sufiiciently  marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  schools  of  crystal  and  of  clay,  as 
we  may  call  the  Greek  and  Gothic  schools 
respectively.    The  former  is  chiaroscurist, 
the  latter  colourist.     The  aim  of  the  former 
is  tranquil  activity  ;  its  ideal  is  eXevB^pia  ;  it 
seeks  to  make  that  real  and  material  which 
was  before  indefinite,  to  see  all  things  truly. 
The  aim  of  the  latter  is  passionate  rest  ;  its 
ideal  is  aTda-is ;  it  teaches  us  to  see  all  things 
dimly.    Yet  it  is  difiicult  to  explain  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  schools  without  appa- 
rent contradiction,  since  each  contains  ideas 
which  seem  to  be  irreconcilable.    The  Greek 
school  is  visionary  and  obscure,  and  yet  in  its 
results  it  is  real  and  sharply  marked.  The 
Gothic  school  is  essentially  realistic  in  its 
purpose,  and  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  mys- 
terious and  soft  in  its  execution.    The  excel- 
lencies of  these  two  schools  are  united  in  four 
great  painters — Titian,  Holbein,  Turner,  and 
Tintoret,  who  are  therefore  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  the  one  school,  sometimes 
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to  the  other.  The  real  fact  is  that  Holbein 
and  Turner  were  Greek  chiaroscurists  nearly 
perfect  in  their  adoption  of  colour.  Titian 
and  Tintoret  were  Gothic  colourists  who  were 
absolutely  perfect  in  their  adoption  of  chiar- 
oscuro. 

All  elementary  exercises  in  colour  must 
begin  with  the  clearest  possible  separation 
between  the  various  colours.     As,  in  music, 
perfection  consists  in  marking  off  distinctly 
each  delicate  dift'erence  of  sound,  so  in  paint- 
ing every  minute  shade  of  colour  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  in  order  to  attain  the 
highest  results.    Some  great  colourists  even 
leave  dark  lines  between  their  colours,  like 
the  broad  black  lines  in  painted  windows  ; 
we  see  this  especially  in  Paul  Veronese  and 
Titian.    In  every  great  master  of  colour  it  is 
a  necessary  characteristic  that  he  is  able  to 
paint  each  separate  portion  of  his  picture 
apart  from  all  the  rest,  and  that  every  junc- 
ture should  be  made  with  the  greatest  care 
and  with  the  greatest  distinctness  of  will. 
This  precision  of  method  and  of  touch  is  very 
noticeable  in  Carpaccio's  pictures.    They  will 
bear  the  closest  examination,  and  without 
being  thus  examined  half  of  their  beauty  will 
be  lost.    It  is  an  absurd  mistake  to  hang  any 
pictures  of  the  Venetian  school  high  out  of 
reach  or  in  an  obscure  light,  as  thereby  their 
marvellous  colouring  is  deprived  of  all  its 
efiect.    One  law  may  be  universally  observed 
in  all  painters  of  this  school,  that  they  make 
white  precious  and  black  conspicuous.  They 
paint  with  admu-able  skiU  a  white  cloud, 
which  comes  out  clear  and  clean,  even  out  of 
a  white  sky.     They  introduce  a  single  touch 
of  black  merely  to  give  relief  to  the  general 
colouring  of  their  pictures,  amid  the  extreme 
modesty  of  colour,  which  is  one  of  their  re- 
markable characteristics.     They  afford  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  rule  which  all 
great  painters  adhere  to,  viz.,  that  the  value 
of  colour  depends  only  on  its  subtlety,  never 
on  its  violence  ;  on  its  refinement,  not  on  its 
loudness  ;  on  its  being  soft  and  gsnial,  not 
harsh  and  striking. 

The  colouring  of  the  Greek  school  is  essen- 
tially sad,  that  of  the  Gothic  essentially  gay: 
the  Gothic  is  always  cheerful;  it  assumes 
that  aU  nature  is  lovely,  and  never  paints 
change  and  decay,  but  only  what  is  bright 
and  healthful  and  a  fit  object  for  our  love. 
This  is  a  defect  in  Gothic  art,  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  Art  to  show  a  complete  sympathy 
with  humanity  without  the  memory  or  the 
present  consciousness  of  pain.  Of  exquisite 
Gothic  landscape,  there  are,  perhaps  for  this 
reason,  very  few  existing  instances,  not  a 
dozen  in  aU.  There  are  some  which  are  very 
beautiful,  but  not  of  first-rate  excellence,  in 
the  painted  Missals  :  one  of  the  finest  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Psalter  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
where  the  landscape  and  the  flowers  are  ex- 
ceedingly lovely.  It  was  the  Reformation 
which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Gothic 
school ;  the  modern  Pre-Raphaelites  made  an 
attempt  to  revive  it,  but  they  pursued  dra- 
matic sensation  instead  of  real  beauty,  and  so 
their  highest  efforts  have  resulted  in  painting 
wild  apple-blossom  with  striking  effect. 
None  of  them  has  eyer  succeeded  nobly  in 
painting  even  a  head  of  wild  roses  or  a  moun- 
tain glade  full  of  wUd  sorrel.  The  failure  of 
modern  painters  in  simple  landscape  arises 
from  the  idea  that  it  is  an  easy  subject ;  when 
they  find  out  their  mistake  they  are  dis- 
couraged and  seek  to  gratify  the  public  taste 
rather  than  to  paint  what  is  in  itself  beauti- 
ful. Now  the  public  mind  is  impatient  of 
trammels,  and  is  ignorant  of  every  law  of 
Art :  hence  it  is  easily  satisfied,  and  is  de- 
ceived by  the  self-complacency  of  the  painter 
who  pretends  to  an  ability  which  he  does  not 
possess,  and  so  blinds  the  public  to  his  want 
of  patience  and  of  the  finer  qualities  neces- 
sary to  a  real  artist.  What  a  contrast  there 
is  between  the  carelessness  and  unskilfulness 
of  the  ordinary  modern  painter  and  the  accu- 
rate detailed  skill  of  Bellini  or  Turner  I  In 
one  of  the  churches  at  Venice  there  is  a  Ma- 
donna by  BeUini,  in  which  we  are  struck  with 
the  wonderful  reality  of  a  scroll  which  St. 
Jerome,  who  is  introduced  in  the  picture, 
holds  in  his  hand.    If  we  examine  it  closely, 


we  see  that  this  reality  arises  from  the  fact 
that  two  whole  chapters  are  written  out 
bodily.  So  in  a  picture  of  parchments  drawn 
by  Turner,  in  which  the  deeds  have  all  the 
seals  and  coats-of-arms  most  carefully  and 
accurately  painted :  the  actual  signature  by 
Fairfax,  the  Cromwellian  General,  is  forged 
letter  by  letter,  although  it  is  so  small  that  a 
magnifying-glass  is  required  to  decipher  it._ 

In  studying  any  school  of  art,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  to  gather  up  the  right 
clue  ;  we  must  keep  before  us  the  conviction 
that  all  things  are  bound  together  and  con- 
nected one  with  another.  Thus  the  Greek 
school  pursues  truth  as  its  vital  point ;  and  if 
it  misses  this,  it  misses  everything.  Even 
Michael  Angelo,  when  he  tries  to  draw  a 
dragon  without  carefully  studying  it  in  detaU, 
does  not  draw  it  successfully,  but  represents 
it  as  very  like  a  sausage  ;  while  Carpaccio,  oii 
the  other  hand,  is  always  true  to  life  ;  and  if 
he  draws  a  snake,  it  is,  above  all  things,  black 
and  crawling,  clinging  to  the  dust,  hideous 
and  cunning — a  fit  emblem  of  the  devil,  whom 
it  represents. 

The  object  of  the  chiaroscurist  school  is  to 
get  sunshine  and  warmth  without  colour; 
everything  is  drawn  in  mystery,  and  yet  it 
represents  a  marvellous  contrast  of  light  and 
darkness,  cloud  and  fire.      In  Raphael  we 
have  combined  the  misty  distance  of  the 
chiaroscurists  with  the  finished  detail  of  the 
Gothic.     In  Turner,  again,  we  have  perfect 
form  attained,  and  all  developed  in  the  cloud 
and  fire  of  the  Greeks.  His  picture  of  Dudley 
is  an  instance  in  point.  The  scene  is  sketched 
with  a  most  perfect  accuracy :  we  have  the 
roaring  furnaces  in  the  foreground,  and  be- 
hind we  see  in  the  distance  the  Church  and 
Castle  fading  away  into  smoke  and  fire,  to 
show  the  power  of  the  manufactures  and  ma- 
chinery of  England  to  do  away  with  all  reve- 
rence for  authority,  whether  of  Chui-ch  or 
State.     In  all  Turner's  pictures  there  is  no- 
thing more  wonderful  than  his  intense  sym- 
pathy.   In  one  of  his  sketches  he  introduces 
a  scene  of  agricultural  life  :  everything  in  the 
picture   is   neglected    and   irnhomely  and 
coarse  ;  the  sternness  and  ruggedness  of  the 
scene  tell  of  desolation  and  of  misery ;  the 
thorns  and  thistles  tell  of  Nature's  curse. 
The  object  which  he  had  before  him  in  draw- 
ing it  was  to  illustrate  the  degraded  and  mi- 
serable condition  of  the  agricultural  poor  of 
England.    One  of  his  early  works  represents 
a  scene  which  explains  to  us  how  the  Greek 
mythology  had  its  origin.     It  is  a  picture  of 
a  scene  in  the  Valley'of  Cluses,  on  the  road 
from  Geneva  to  Chamounix.    It  is  full  of  that 
absolute  simplicity  and  picturesque  archaism 
which  was  the  cradle  and  the  source  of  those 
immortal  myths  by  which  the  Greeks  repre- 
sented to  themselves  their  appreciation  of 
Nature's  loveliness. 


NEWCASTLE  PIER  AND  HARBOUR. 

We  print  below  a  discussion  which  took  place 
on  Thursday  week  at  the  meeting  of  the 
County  Down  Grand  Jury,  in  the  matter  of 
the  Newcastle  pier  and  harbour : — 

The  Foreman  (Col.  Forde,  M.P.,)said  lie  supposed 
the  Grand  Jury  had  made  themselves  fully  acquainted 
with  the  report  of  Mr.  Coode  and  the  report  of  the 
Grand  Jury  Committee  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Coode's 
report  endorsed  in  a  great  measure  the  report  made 
some  time  ano  by  Mr.  Blakiston,  that  the  pier  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  handed  over  to  the  county  at 
all,  as  the  work  had  been  very  improperly  done.  It 
appeared  that  no  mortar  had  been  used  in  a  great 
portion  of  the  pier,  where  there  should  have  been 
cement. 

Mr.  Henrv  said  Mr.  Stewart  had  come  there,  and 
stated  that  it  was  quite  imperative  on  the  Grand  Jury 
to  takeover  Ihe  pier,  and  that  thev  had  no  alternative. 

The  Foreman— In  the  tir.-,t  instance  the  Grand  Jury 
refused,  and  it  was  brought  before  Ihe  Judge,  who 
held  hi«  judgment  over  from  one  Assizes,  and  at  the 
next  Assizes  the  presentment  came  up,  and  Mr. 
Stewart  on  that  occasion  said  it  was  imperative  on 
the  Grand  Jury.  They  still  refused,  but  the  Judge 
placed  it  on  the  county,  and  there  it  is. 

Major  Waring — We  have  no  assurance  that  the 
;£2,000  recommended  in  the  report  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Crawford — If  the  Government  think  it  an 
equitable  proposal  that  the  Grand  Jury  have  made,  I 
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don't  think  we  will  have  any  more  letters  about 
Newcastle  Pier. 

Major  M'Clintock  inquired  had  they  any  guarantee 
that  this  £2,000,  if  given  to  Lord  Annesley,  would  be 
expended  on  the  harbour? 

The  Foreman  said  thai,  if  Lord  Annesley  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Government 
would  gee  to  it  that  the  X2,000  was  expended  on  the 
pier  in  accordance  with  some  specification. 

Mr.  Sliaw  said  he  felt  himself  in  a  great  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  this  matter,  as  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  say  anything  definite  in  reply  to  the  proposition 
the  Grand  Jury  had  made.  It  appeared  from  Mr. 
Coode's  report,  as  Colonel  Forde  had  just  stated,  that 
the  defects  and  deficiencies  of  the  pier  were  largely 
caused  first  by  bad  construction  ;  and  it  further 
appearc  l  from  that  report  that  they  arose  also  from 
the  delay  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  repairing  small 
damages  when  they  first  occurred.  It  was  evident 
that  this  pier  was  a  property  that  no  man  seemed  to 
covet  the  possession  of.  The  Grand  Jury  were  evi- 
dently so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  tliat  they  were 
willing,  without  hardly  one  dissentient  voice  to  give 
Lord  .\nnesley  £2,000  if  he  would  take  it  off  their 
hand.s.  As  it  was  a  property  that  no  man  desired, 
it  was  all  the  more  serious  thing  for  an  agent  to 
commit  his  principal  to  anything  connected  with  it. 
It  struck  him  that  any  equitable  arrangement  should 
have  included  all  parties  at  fault  in  the  transaction, 
and  he  was  not  aware  that  Lord  Annesley  was  at  any 
fault  in  the  matter  except  by  giving  £2,800  and 
various  smaller  sums,  to  assist  in  building  the  pier. 
It  miglit  also  be  that  at  the  last  Assizes  he  (Mr.  Shaw) 
was  at  fault  in  saying  that  Lord  Annesley  would  ac- 
cept tlie  pier  on  certain  terms;  but  these  were  the 
only  faults  he  knew  of.  He  begged 'most  respectfully 
and  decidedly  to  decline  the  offer  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Foreman  said  he  thought  they  should  by  that 
night's  post  report  to  the  Castle  the  deci-sion  of  tlie 
Grand  Jury,  so  that  before  they  separated  they  could 
have  an  answer  from  the  Government  as  to  whether 
they  considered  the  proposition  of  the  Grand  July 
fair  and  equitable. 


L  A  W. 

ALLEGED  PEEJURY  BY  A 
BANKRUPT. 

At  the  Sottthern  Police  Court  on  Tuesday 
last,  before  Mr.  Allen,  James  Lambe,  builder, 
of  Clanbrassil-street,  was  charged  with  having 
committed  perjury. 

Mr.  George  Perry  (instructed  by  Messrs. 
Casey  and  Clay)  stated  the  case  against  the 
prisoner.  The  prosecution  was  directed  by 
the  Banlcrupt  Court,  under  the  332nd  and 
333rd  sections  of  the  act,  for  having  falsified 
his  books,  and  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 
It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  presented 
his  petition  for  an  arrangement  in  the  Bank- 
rupt Court  at  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  and 
had  filed  an  affidavit  of  his  assets  and  liabili- 
ties. In  his  schedule  he  had  returned  three 
persons  as  his  creditors — Mr.  Fogarty,  man- 
ager of  the  Nation  office,  for  100 ;  Mr.  Keown, 
of  Grafton-street,  for  ^152 ;  and  Mr.  Connolly, 
of  Elephant-lane,  for  ^103  12s.  The  bank- 
rupt had  previously  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  two  of  them — Fogarty  and  Keown 
— to  so  return  them  as  his  creditors  ;  but 
Connolly,  according  to  his  evidence,  had  re- 
fused to  be  a  party  to  the  arrangement. 
Fogarty,  it  appeared,  attended  the  meeting 
of  Lambe's  creditors  as  a  creditor,  and  even 
took  the  chair,  and  ojjposed  strongly  a  pro- 
liosition  to  turn  the  case  into  bankruptcy. 
Keown,  it  was  right  to  say,  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  the  serious  nature  of  the  ofi'ence 
he  had  committed,  gave  instructions  to  have 
his  name  withdrawn  as  a  creditor.  The  bank- 
rupt had  sworn  to  the  truth  of  his  schedule, 
but  itpon  the  examination  of  those  three  per- 
sons— Fogarty,  Keown,  and  Connolly — they 
denied  that  Lambe  owed  them  anything.  Mr. 
Deeriug,  the  oflicial  assignee  in"  the  matter, 
had  made  an  information,  deposing  to  these 
facts,  and  upon  that  he  (counsel)  would  ask 
for  a  remand  of  the  prisoner.  This  was  a 
case  which  disclosed  a  state  of  facts  which 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  creditors.  The 
assignees  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  put 
down  such  a  state  of  things  ;  and,  therefore, 
this  prosecution  had  been  ordered.  There 
was  no  desia-e  to  act  harshly  towards  the 
bankrupt,  to  whom  they  wished  to  extend 
*Yery  indulgence  the  law  would  allow,  and  to 


give  him  the  fullest  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  charge  which  was  brought  against  him. 
The  prosecution  was  undertaken  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  commercial  community. 
Counsel  considered  that  a  sufficient  case  was 
disclosed  by  the  information  to  warrant  the 
magistrate  in  remanding  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Walshe  applied  tliat  the  prisoner  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  out  on  his  own  recog- 
nizances. 

Mr.  Perry  said  he  could  not  consent  to  that. 
The  prisoner,  of  course,  was  worth  nothing, 
being  a  bankrupt,  and  he  should  give  sub- 
stantial bail  for  appearance — two  sureties  in 
^500  each. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  prisoner  was 
remanded. 


COURT  OF  BANKRUPTCY. — March  10. 

(Before  Judge  Harrison.) 

In  Re  William  B.  APMaster— The  bank- 
rupt was  a  builder  carrying  on  business  at 
Antrim  Road,  Belfast.  Mr.  Meldon,  on 
behalf  of  the  assignees,  stated  that  the 
schedule  had  not  been  filed  within  the  pre- 
scribed time.  He  was  instructed  not  to 
oppose  the  passing  of  the  bankrupt's  final 
examination.  He  wished,  however,  to  ex- 
amine him  in  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
his  affairs.  In  1869  he  carried  a  composition 
of  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound.  His  estate  was 
vested  in  trustees  to  pay  the  composition, 
and  they  were  empowered  to  carry  on  the 
bankrupt's  contracts,  advancing  money  for 
the  puri>ose,  and  employing  the  bankrupt  at  a 
salary  of  £'4  per  week.  His  schedule  on  that 
occasion  showed  assets  to  the  amount  J9,539 ; 
but  not  a  single  farthing  had  since  been  paid 
to  any  creditor  on  the  estate,  and  the  assets 
now  available  amounted  only  to  £250.  The 
bankrupt  was  examined  by  Mr.  Meldon  in 
reference  to  the  proceeds  of  a  contract  which 
he  had  for  erecting  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
Marquis  of  Donegall  for  a  sum  of  ^30,000. 
He  stated  that  the  amount  remaining  due  on 
foot  of  this  contract  was  less  than  what  the 
trustees  had  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  out,  and  it  was  not  yet  completed. 
The  case  was  adjourned. 


BREACH  OP  THE   COPYRIGHT  ACT. 

At  the  Tipperary  (North  Riding)  Assizes, 
on  Thursday  last,  Ijefore  Mr.  Justice  Lawson 
and  a  Common  Jury,  a  record  was  tried  in 
which  Mr.  H.  Graves,  Pall  Mall,  London, 
sued  Mr.  W.  A.  Mercer,  of  Belgrave-square, 
Rathmines,  for  £500  damages,  for  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  the  "  Departure  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers."  Serjeant  Armstrong,  Q.C., 
with  Messrs.  Ryan,  Q.C.,  and  Gibson,  in- 
structed by  Mr.  Lewis,  were  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff;  and  Messrs.  Hemphill,  Q.C.;  Tandy, 
Q.C.,and  Short, instructed  byMr.O'Callaghan, 
were  counsel  for  defendant. 

It  appeared  during  the  examination  that 
the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  before  a 
Dublin  jury  for  pirating  a  picture  called 
"  Broken  Vows,"  when  a  verdict  was  found 
for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Graves  deposed  to  having  purchased 
the  original  picture  of  the  "  Departure  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers"  from  Mr.  Cope  for  four 
hundred  guineas,  and  also  gave  him  four  hun- 
dred guineas  for  the  sole  right  of  engraving 
the  picture. 

A  witness  named  King,  who  sometimes 
went  by  the  name  of  Hyam,  proved  that  he 
visited  Mr.  Mercer's  house  on  some  occasions 
in  November  and  December,  1866,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1867,  for  the  i:)urpose  of  purchasing 
some  of  Mr.  Graves'  printed  pictures,  and 
among  them  he  purchased  five  jjhotographs 
I  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  at  Is.  6d.  each  ;  he 
then  took  them  back  to  his  emjiloyer,  Mr. 
Graves. 

,  Mr.  William  Lewis,  solicitor,  proved  to 
I  Mr.  King  having  shown  him  the  photograplis 
I  produced  after  he  had  purchased  them  from 
I  defendant. 

I     A  witness  named  Cattermoyle,  who  some- 
'  times  went  by  the  alius  of  Miliier,  dejiosed  to 
j  his  having  accompanied  King  to  Mr.  Mercer's, 
and  that  after  he  came  out  he  showed  liim 
the  pictures  he  had  parchasod  ;  then  he  went 


to  their  lodgings,  where  King  initialled  the 
several  photographs. 

The  jury  found  for  plaintiff.  Damages 
^100. 


QUEEN'S    COUNTY  ASSIZES. 

A  DEFAULTING  ROAD  CONTRACTOR. 

Chief  Justice  Monahan  having  charged  the 
Grand  Jury,  proceeded  to  fiat  the  present- 
ments. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Curran  applied  m  behalf  of  Mr.  'Williani 
Dunne,  road  cimtiactor.  This  man  had  appeared 
before  the  grand  jury  that  time  twelve  months,  when 
it  was  respited.  Out  of  £22  18s.  3d.  Dunne  was  pai<l 
£4,  leaving  £18  18.s.  3d.  respited  until  he  had  ful- 
filled his  contract.  He  came  again  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  it  was  then  respited  ai^ain.  The  contrnctor 
next  went  tefore  the  Road  Sessions,  where  for  tins 
first  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his 
case,  and  it  was  unanimously  passed  bv  the  Present- 
ment Sessions,  but  the  grand  jury  again  refused  to 
pass  it.  He  (Mr.  Curran)  now  only  asked  for  an 
opportunity  of  having  the  case  fully  gone  into  before 
the  ijrand  jury. 

The  Couniy  Surveyor  (H.  U.  Townsend)  said  the 
grand  jury  had  refused  to  go  into  the  case,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  fully  investigated  by  a 
previous  grand  jury.  In  this  particular  case  the 
respite  arose  in  this  way  : — Only  a  part  of  the  mate- 
rials required  by  the  specification  were  put  out  on  the 
road  under  contract,  and  he  refused  to  certify  accord- 
ingly. He  would  read  from  the  Ldiister  Express 
certain  instructions  which  his  lordship  himself  had 
given  in  March,  1857  :— "  The  county  surveyor  had 
no  right  to  give  additional  time ;  the  man  was  hound 
to  perforin  his  contract  within  the  time,  and  it  was 
very  wrongto  give  him  a  day.  In  future,  Mr.  County 
Surveyor,  never  give  a  day  to  a  road  contractor; 
make  them  perform  their  agreements  strictly,  and 
then  you  will  find  after  a  couple  of  assizes  >ou  will 
not  be  exposed  to  these  annoyances.  Do  not  give 
them  a  single  day  ;  the  more  strictly  a  road  con- 
tractor is  kept  to  his  agreement  the  better.  My 
opinion  is,  that  any  man  entering  into  a  contract, 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  ought  to  perform  it."  Under 
his  lordship's  instructions  not  to  give  a  single  day  

Chief  Justice — I  never  said  it  so  often  as  that. 

Couniy  Surveyor — These  are  your  lordship's  in- 
structions. 

Chief  Justice— What  is  the  object  of  respiting  it  so 
often  ? 

Mr.  Curran — My  client  admits  he  had  not  the 
entire  of  the  materials  out  on  a  particular  day. 

Chief  Justice — What  I  said  does  not  quite  apply  to 
a  case  of  that  sort. 

County  Surveyor— This  occurred  last  winter  tweh  e 
months. 

Mr.  Curran — We  don't  ask  to  be  paid  for  six 
months  after  this  was  respited,  because  the  contract 
was  given  to  another  party  to  be  fulfilled  by  hini. 
That  man  performed  the  subsequent  part  of  the  con- 
tract, but  we  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
gr.md  jury  we  did  perform  our  contract  after  we  got 
the  letter  of  the  county  surveyor  ordering  us  to  have 
all  the  materials  put  on  against  a  certain  day.  Mv 
client  is  at  considerable  loss,  and  he  had  a  man  work- 
ing on  the  contract  for  about  six  months,  at  8s.  a 
week.  This  man  will  prove  we  did  perform  our  con- 
tract. 

County  Surveyor — He  had  not  performed  it  against 
the  particular  day  mentioned  in  the  specification,  nor 
for  two  months  after. 

Chief  Justice — Was  he  paid  as  much  money  as 
reall)'  paid  him  for  the  work  done  ? 

County  Surveyor — He  was,  my  lord,  and  much 
more  than  would  pay  him. 

Mr.  Curran — We  did  apply  all  the  stones,  but  the 
County  Surveyor  says,  "  Because  you  hadn't  them  out 
by  a  Certain  day,  I  won't  pay  you  at  all." 

Chief  Justice — I  am  not  certain  whether,  since 
that,  the  default  has  not  been  encouraged  and  allowed 
to  go  on. 

Mr.  Curran — All  we  ask,  my  lord,  is  to  be  allowed 
to- go  before  the  grand  jury  with  our  witnesses. 

Chief  Justice — I  am  told  by  the  High  Sheriff  the 
grand  jury  did  investigate  the  matter  on  the  merits, 
and  foun  l  he  had  none. 

Mr.  Curran — It  was  heard  on  the  merits  on  Mr. 
Townsend's  side,  hut  not  on  our  side.  There  were  no 
witnesses  examined. 

County  Surve\  or — He  gave  his  evidence  before  the 
grand  jury,  hut  whether  he  was  sworn  (jr  not  I  cantiol 
say. 

Contractor — I  was  not  formally  represented  bv 
counsel,  my  lurd. 

Sir  Allen  Walsh — The  grand  jur}-  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  examining  the  contractors,  but  «  e  put  cer- 
I  tain  interrogations  to  them. 

Major  Garden — .^nd  it  was  fully  invesligaled  at 
the  present  assises. 
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Mr.  Ciirran_At  last  assizes  it  was  not  refused,  my 
lord,  only  respited. 

County  Sui  veyor— T  will  tell  your  lordship  how  it 
happened.  When  the  case  was  investii;ated  Dunne 
was  there,  and  when  it  was  respited  he  brought  it  be- 
fore the  juiiire,  and  askfd  to  have  it  re-investigated, 
but  he  was  refused,  '('he  grand  jury  respited  it  in 
order  to  give  him  time  that  he  might  go  on  witli  the 
contract,  which  was  a  continuing  one.  Since  the  last 
assizes  he  has  not  done  a  single  thing  to  the  road, 
which  he  aduiits  himst^lf. 

Mr.  Curran  -  Because  it  was  taken  from  ns. 

Chief  Justice— Who  has  repaired  the  road  since  the 
last  assizes  ? 

County  Surveyor — When  he  failed  to  perform  his 
contract,  my  lord,  1  had  to  serve  him  with  the  usual 
ten  days'  notice,  and  as  the  road  was  so  very  had, 
almost  impassable,  I  had  to  sublet  it  to  another 
partv. 

Chief  Justice — When  ? 

County  Surveyor— In  December  last. 

Mr.  Curran— My  client  went  before  the  grand  jury 
the  last  time,  but  expecting  that  the  presentment 
would  pass  he  was  not  prepared  with  any  witnesses. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  man  who  was 
emoloyed  on  the  road  for  six  months. 

Chief  Justice— When  did  the  contract  begin? 

County  Surveyor — It  was  a  three  years'  contract, 
bCL'inning  in  Spring,  1809. 

Mr.  Curran  — When  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  at  Koad  Sessions  the  presentment  wras  unani- 
mously passed.  All  we  ask  now  is  to  give  him  the 
same  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  graiKl 
jurv. 

Sir  Allen  Walsh— On  the  part  of  the  grand  jury  I 
must  decline  re-opening  this  case.  It  was  respited  in 
order  that  the  man  might  do  the  work  and  get  his 
money,  and  he  admits  he  has  not  done  it. 

Chief  Justice— It  was  respited,  I  understand,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  performing  his  contract 
after  that  respite,  and  before  the  next  assizes,  but 
during  that  period  he  had  done  nothing. 
Sir  Allen  Walsh — Precisely,  my  lord. 
Mr.  Curran— It  was  not  in  our  charge  then. 
Chief  Justice — It  was  not  taken  from  this  man  till 
last  December. 

Mr.  Curran— The  way  the  grand  jury  have  put  it 
is  begging  the  question.    Up  to  that  time  we  had 
done  the  work,  and  then  it  was  taken  from  us. 
Chief  Justice— I  can't  interfere. 
Mr.  Curran — It  is  a  very  hard  case. 
Chief  Justice— It  is  a  very  hard  case  if  men  won't 
perform  their  contracts.    Thegiandjury  investigated 
the  case,  and  I  can't  really  interfere.    It  was  not  de- 
cided behind  his  back,  as  the  contractor  was  in  the 
grand  jury  room.    I  can't  interfere  now  when  the 
grand  jury  have  come  to  the  conclusion  he  has  not 
performed  his  contract. 

Sir  Allen  Walsh  — It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Curran's 
opini{)n  if  a  road  contractor  spends  money  on  a  road, 
no  matter  whether  the  result  of  that  expenditure  is 
the  keeping  of  the  road  in  repair  or  not,  he  is  equally 
entitled  to  be  paid. 

Chief  Justice— That  is  really  a  mistake.  I  can't 
interfere. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 

Armv  Labouu. — The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  find,  from  the  returns  which 
have  been  obtained  from  themajority  of  the  regiments 
in  Great  Britain,  that  the  number  of  bonhjide  arti- 
ficers available  for  employment  at  trades  is  very 
limited,  being  an  average  of  17  16.35  per  battalion. 
Few  of  these  have  been  found,  on  being  tested  by  the 
Royal  Engineer  Department,  to  be  firot-class  work- 
men. The  committee  recommend  that  the  following 
be  the  regulations  for  securing  the  employment  of 
soldiers  in  ti'ades : — The  pioneers  of  a  regiment  to 
cease  to  be  employed  on  fatigue  duties,  or  in  the 
Quartermaster's  stores.  They  are  to  consist  of  one 
sergeant,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  if  possible ;  three 
carpenters,  two  bricklayers,  one  able  to  plaster  and 
one  able  to  slate  ;  one  smith,  able  to  shoe  horses  ;  one 
mason,  able  to  cut  stone;  one  painter  and  glazier, 
two  plumbers  and  gasfitters,  per  battalion.  The  non- 
commissioned otficer  who  may  be  selected  to  take 
cliarge  of  the  pioneers  should,  besides  being  a  ti'ades- 
man,  be  able  to  write  a  legible  hand,  and  to  ketp 
simple  accounts.  The  work  required  to  be  done  for 
the  public  service  is  to  have  priority,  but,  when  cir- 
cumstances admit,  work  may  be  done  for  the  regiment, 
and  even  private  work  for  olficers  or  others,  if  approved 
of  by  the  commanding  oflScer.  The  opportionment  of 
money  earned  by  contract,  and  the  payment  of  the 
tradesmen  generally,  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
pioneer  sergeant,  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  an  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  battalion.  A  fund  to  meet  the  cost  of 
repairing  or  replacing  tools,  or  other  contingent 
expenses,  will  be  kept  by  the  regimental  paymaster, 
and,  in  oider  to  establish  this  fund,  a  contribution, 


not  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  to  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
manding othcers,  .slio'rid  be  deducted  from  payments 
made  for  all  work  performed.  This  fund  should  not 
at  any  time  exceed  £30.  The  ar-i-angements  made 
should  be  entirely  with  a  view  to  the  system  being 
self-supporting,  not  taking  into  account  the  ordinary 
reyimeiital  pay  or  allowances  received  by  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  as  soldiers. 

Use  and  ABtisis  of  Patent  Laws  — The  great 
defects  in  our  patent  system  as  now  administered  are 
three.      First,  the  unnecessary  expense  to  which 
patentees  are  subjected  ;  secondly,  I  he  absence  of  any 
competent  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  patent 
causes;  and  thirdl}',  the  want  of  some  authority  to 
pronounce  on  the  novelty  as  distinguished  from  the 
utility  of  an  alleged  invention  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  its  being  patented.    Of  course  there  are  otiier 
points  in  it  open  to  criticism.    But  these  three  are  | 
those   in  which  it  appears  to  be  most  glaringly 
inefficient  and  faulty.    The  fees  which  patentees  are 
called  upon  to  pay  amount  to  £175,  and  the  inciden- 
tal charges  to  from  £25  to  £oU  ;  in  all  to  £200  as  a 
minimum.    In  the  United  States  the  total  cost  of  a 
patent  valid  for  seventeen  years  is  £7  6s.  lOd.  In 
Canada  for  one  valid  for  fourteen  years,  it  is  £5,  and 
in  Prussia  for  one  valid  for  fifteen  years  it  is  Is.  Gd. 
The  gross  receipts  of  our  Patent  Office  are  in  round 
numbers  £112,100  annually,  and  the  disbursements 
include  nearlv  £10,000  paid  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  and  their  clerks  for  merely  nominal  services, 
and  £20,000  lor  inland  revenue  stamps.    Both  these 
items  of  expenditure  ought  at  once  to  be  struck  off, 
and  the  saving  thus  effected  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
patentees  either  in  reducing  their  expenses  or  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Patent  Museum  and  Library.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  that  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Solicitor-General,  and  their  clerks  should  be  remune- 
rated in  this  way,  and  as  Lord  Stanley,  writing  in 
1856,  observes,  "the  taxing  of  inventions  is  an 
expedient  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Act  of  1852,  and  unjustifiable  even  in  the  utmost 
pressure  of  financial  distress."     Again,  it  is  very 
desirable  that    some  security  should  be  provided 
against  thetakingout  of  patents  for  inventions  already 
known  if  not  already  in  general  use.    At  present, 
it  has  been  justly  remarked,  there  is  nothing  to 
pi'event  any  one  of  us  from  copying  the  description  of 
Noah's  Ark  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  era- 
bodying  it  in  a  specification,  and  obtaining  a  patent 
for  "  improvements  in  the  construction  of  ships  and 
other  marine  vessels.''    It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
patents  for  inventions  known  or  in  use  will  not  hold. 
But  they  can  be  upset  only  at  the  risk  of  failure  and 
in  the  certainty  of  a  large  outlay  on  the  par't  of 
those  attacking  them.    The  outside  world  can  form 
merelv  a  faint  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  what 
may  be  called  fraudulent  patents  are  employed  as 
means  of  extortion  among  rival  manufacturers,  and 
the  abuses  to  which  they  give  rise  may  even  be 
admitted  to  supply  a  colourable  excuse  for  the  agita- 
tion recently  initiated  in  opposition  to  patents  alto- 
gether.   A  permanent  board  of  examiners  ought  to 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  novelty  of  every  con- 
trivance or  process  it  is  proposed  to  patent.  The 
board  should  be  empowered  either  to  refuse  a  patent 
or  to  endorse  its  views  and  a  reference  to  the  evidence 
supporting  them  on  the  document  granting  the  patent 
privileges  in  the  event  of  the  novelty  of  the  invention 
being  doubted  or  disproved.    A  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  this  kind  takes  place  in  Prussia,  Russia, 
Belgium,  Bavaria,  and  the  United  States.    In  the 
last  named  country  the  result  is  that  on  an  average 
one-third  ot  the  applications  made  (or  patents  in  each 
year  are  rejected.    By  this  precautiorr  not  only  the 
public  but  would-be  patentees  themselves  are  pro- 
tected.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Pai;chmknt  Paphk — Some  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  vegetable  parchment,  or  parchment- 
paper,  ha^e  recently  been  patented  in  this  countr)', 
by  an  agent  on  behalf  of  Colin  Campbell,  ot  Buffalo, 
New  York.  By  a  well-known  process,  vegetable 
parchment  is  produced  by  passing  common  unsized 
paper  through  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
catalytic  action  of  which  changes  the  substance  of  the 
paper  into  an  article  resembling,  in  structure  aud 
qualities,  ordinary  animal  parchment.  Great  care 
and  delicacy  are  requsite  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  operation,  which  almost  entirely 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  acid,  the  temperature 
of  the  factory,  and  the  length  of  time  the  paper  is 
immersed.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  sufficiently 
diluted,  the  material  is  charred.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  solution  is  not  of  the  necessary  strengthi,  and  the 
paper  is  left  for  too  long  a  time  subjected  to  its  action, 
the  latter  becomes  partially  converted  into  dextrine. 
Experiments  have  pi'oved,  however,  that  a  much 
superior  article  can  be  manufactured  by  employing 
commercial  salphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  in  an  un- 
diluted state;  the  new  process,  moreover,  permitting 
the  acid  to  be  used  in  a  cold  state,  and  the  operation 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  room  at  any  onlinai'y  temperature. 
Parchment-psiper  manufactured  by  this  method  retains 


its  qualities  after  being  wetted  and  dried;  whereas 
that  produced  by  the  n,..iial  process,  when  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  loses  to  a  great  extent  its  pliancy, 
and  becomes  hard  and  sliflT.  The  invention  to 
which  letters-patent  have  been  granted,  consists  in 
passing  the  paper  through  a  solution  of  alum  and 
thoroughly  (Irying  it  previous  to  its  immersion  in 
undiluted  acid,  thus  preventing  any  undue  action  of 
the  corrosive  principle  of  the  vitrol.  The  patentee 
also  claims,  as  part  of  hi.s  invention,  the  treatment  of 
the  paper  with  acid  during  its  manufacture,  by  allow- 
ing the  web  after  passing  the  drying  rollers,  and  with 
or  without  previous  intmersion  in  the  solution  of 
alum,  to  dip  into  a  tub  containing  the  acid,  and 
then  into  a  vat  of  water.  The  paper  is  afterwards 
passed  through  an  alkaline  bath,  being  subsequently 
treated  with  water  to  remove  the  acid.  According  to 
the  inventor,  written  and  printed  paper  may  undergo 
this  improved  process  without  ntaterially  affecting  the 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  the  letters — Stationery 
Circular. 

One  of  the  most  useful  extensions  of  our  copyright 
laws  in  recent  years  has  been  the  protection  afforded 
to  trade  marks,  that  is  to  the  particular  devices  by 
which  manufacturers  choose  to  distinguish  their  goods 
from  those  of  their  competitors.  If  A  discovers  a  new 
sauce  which  he  regards  as  calculated  to  work  a  revo- 
lirtion  in  culinary  aflrair.s,  or  if  B  sells  packages  of 
mustard  which  he  believes  to  be  better  th  the  \uu  — 
tard  of  his  neighbours,  he  may  take  a  boar's  head,  i>r 
a  star,  or  a  spread-eagle,  or  any  other  object  capable 
of  representation  by  the  drauijhtsman's  art,  and  affix- 
ing this  to  his  bottles  or  bis  packages,  defy  the  world 

 or  at  least  so  much  of  the  world  as  is  subject  to 

British  laws — to  encroach  on  his  domain.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  protection  extend  not  only  to  the 
trader,  but  to  his  customers  ;  for  a  motive  is  lurnished 
to  serve  the  public  well  when  the  whole  fruits  of  a 
reputation  are  thus  secured  to  the  man  who  cultivates 
it.  The  trade  mark  system,  however,  has  serious 
drawbacks,  to  which  a  member  of  Parli'iment  has  this 
week  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Trade  marks  are  continually  being  infringed  inno- 
cently from  the  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what 
signs  are  already  in  use.  No  d -ubt  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  registration  ;  a  horse's  head,  for 
example,  might  he  indi'xed  under  that  description,  or 
it  mit;ht  figure  as  a  nag's  head,  a  colt's  head,  or  under 
some  other  title.  Still  wtiile  infringement  is  heavily 
punished,  some  attempt  to  classify  and  register  ought 
to  be  made;  but  this  suggestion  is  equally  applicable 
to  patents  and  literary  property.  In  fact  the  whole 
system  of  patent  and  copyright  registration  stands 
sadly  in  need  of  reform.  —  Graphic. 

Brf.akfast— Epps's  Cocoa— Op.atkfcl  and  Comforting.— 
By  a  tlioi-ough  knowledge  ot  the  n.uural  taws  which  govei'n 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nuti'ition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  tlie  fine  pioiievties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  brcMlifast  tables  witn  a  delicatelv 
flavoured  beverage  which  ra.\y  save  us  many  lieavy  doctor's 
\)ihs:'—Gwil  Service  Oazette.  Wade  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  milk.  Each  pacliet  is  labelled- Jamf.s  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.  Also,  maimers  of  Epps's 
Cacaoine,  a  very  tliin  bever  age  for  evening  use. 

More  Precious  than  Diamonds  or  Gold.— One  ounce  of 
steel,  wliich  is  of  the  most  trifling  value,  can,  by  the  sliill  of 
the  scientific  watclmiakei-,  be  converted  into  4000  of  extremely 
delicate  hair  or  balance  springs  for  watches,  and  will  exceed 
in  value  £1000.  This  fact  is  important  to  tiiose  who  require 
watches,  as  it  should  convince  them  that  it  is  aU  important  to 
pui-cJiase  of  a  house  where  none  but  the  best  workmen  ai  e 
employed— such  as  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of 
Old  Bond-street  and  Ludgate-hill,  London,  who  employs 
English,  French,  Italian,  Gennan,  and  Swiss,  all  of  whom  are 
selected  from  well-known  houses  abroad  and  in  London.  For 
prices  of  watches,  clocks,  jewellery,  and  plate,  see  illusti'ated 
pamphlets,  which  are  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  postage 
free. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Matak's  Semo- 
lina—-"  I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semoiiiia  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  li.C.  1  And  t  em  to  be  perfectly  geimine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  Tliey  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  otiier  food,  sueh  as 
Arrowroot,  Tupioca,  .Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  an  v  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country,"    (Signed;  "  Arihur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we- (jlve  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Ieish  Builder  i.<: 
Eight  Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance. 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  he  known  on 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 
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CAST-IRON 

DOOR  AND  WINDOW  HEADS. 


The  attention  of  ARCHITECTS  and  all  connected  with  the  Building  Trades  is  called  to 

these  elegant  apphances,  which  will 

SUPERSEDE    THE    USE    OF  STON 

IN   MANY  PARTS   OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 


A  Variety  of  PATTERNS  has  been  prepared,  and 

A  Stock  of  Castings  is  kept  at  the  Works. 

THEY  MAY  ALSO  BE  HAD  OF  ANY  RESPECTABLE  IROAIOIVGER. 


No.  2.    DOOR  HEADS  FOR  OPENINGS.  No.  3.    WINDOW  HEADS  FOR  BRICKWORK  OPENINGS. 

34  in.  and  36  in.      ^  38  in.,  39  in.,  40  in.,  and  41  in. 


[  FULL  PARTICULARS  on  Application  to  the  MANUFACTURERS, 

NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  &  CO., 

THORNCLIFFE      IRON  WORKS 

NEAR  SHEFFIELD. 


April  1,  1871.] 
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The  Late  Builders'  Associa  tion  of  Ireland, 
and  its  Objects. 

•  OURNALISTS  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary individuals  remember  the 
more  vividly  the  occurrences  of 
their  earlier  days ;  and,  although, 
we  cannot  for  ourselves  lay  claim 
to  much  juvenility  at  the  period 
to  which  we  will  refer,  we  are  at 
aU  events  constrained  to  do  so 
upon  the  part  of  the  periodical 
which  our  pen  has  repre-sented 
from  its  earliest  commencement.    It  is  now 
some  twelve  years  and  more  since  first  we 
ventured  upon  the  publication  of  this  now 
matured  journal,  devoting  ourselves  through 
it  to  the  interests  of  every  class,  but  pri- 
marily to  those  with  whom  it  claims  im" 
mediate  connection — the  architect,  the  engi- 
neer, the  surveyor,  the  builder,  the  operative,, 
and  even  the  humble  labourer, — to  the  well- 
being  of  each  of  whom  the  pages  of  the  Irish 
Builder  have  been  at  aU  times  available. 
For  them  it  has  been  our  study  to  support 
whatever  would  seem  likely  ia  tending  to 
advantage  their  separate  interests,  and  doing 
so  we  feel  we  have  been  promoting  the  welfare 
of  aU,  even  those  who  are  perhaps  remotely 
connected  with  building.    Looking  back  upon 
the  period  to  which  we  have  referred,  while 
our  infantile  efforts  were  stiU  struggling  in 
joyous  consciousness  of  life,  yet  enabling  us 
to  overcome  the  numerous  obstacles  which 
lay  in  our  heretofore  untrodden  path  (at  least 
so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned),  it  recalls  to 
our  mind  an  association  being  formed  and 
wrought  into  reality,  under  the  auspices  and 
by  the  untiring  energy  of  the  late  Thomas 
Henry  Carroll.  Its  president,  the  late  GUbert 
Cockburn,  sen.,  for  fully  half  a  century  occu- 
pied the  foremost  rank  among  his  class  ;  its 
council,  several  of  whom  have  since  followed 
in  the  silent  path  of  their  founder  and  presi. 
dent,  were  men  whose  abUity  had  attained 
for  them  the  distinctive  position  with  which 
fortune  ever  favours  those  who  would  try  to 
woo  and  win  her  smiles  as  they  should  be 
won.    This  was  the  "  Builders'  Association  of 
Ireland,''  and  which,  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space,  had  gathered  within  its  circle  aU  who 
had  the  claim  of  integrity  and  worth  to  re- 
commend them — all  who  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  respectable  practice  in  the  country ; 
but  it  is  now  of  the  past.     Its  monthly 
meetings,  at  first  most  numerously  attended, 
dwindled  down,  one  by  one,  little  by  little, 
untU.  at  length  they  became  "  beautifully 
less  ";  so  much  so  that  its  founder,  its  hon. 
secretary,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  associates 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  its  benches,  uutH 
at  length  it  ceased  to  be.    From  whatever 
cause  this  apathy  arose,  there  is  much  reason 
for  regret,  because  we  believe  class  associa- 
tions of  this  kind  tend  considerably  to  develop 
what  is  really  utilitarian  both  to  themselves 
and  those  with  whom  they  are  in  connection. 
Possibly  one  cause  of  its  f  aUure  occui-red  from 
its  principles  being  misunderstood,  and  well 
do  we  remember  how  its  first  report  was  re- 
ceived upon  the  part  of  the  operatives.  The 
association  professed  (and  we  are  convinced 
truthfully)   a  spirit  of  amity  and  non-an- 
tagonism to  those  with  whom  its  avocations 


led  them  in  contact  with;  nevertheless,  by 
far  the  largest  operative  meeting  which  ever 
was  held  in  Dublin  took  place  at  the  Rotundo 
in  the  month  of  December,  1858,  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  Every  workshop  and  every  un- 
finished building  within  a  circuit  of  some 
miles  were  for  that  day  at  least  unoccupied. 
Operative  latent  talent  was  called  forth,  and 
oratorical  displays  of  no  mean  ability  were 
made,  which  would  have  been  highly  credit- 
able but  that  the  speakers  were  labouring 
under  erroneous  influences.  They  imagined, 
in  the  long  array  of  their  employers'  names, 
a  huge  combination  had  arisen  to  overwhelm 
them  by  the  crushing  weight  of  capital. 
No  such  views  were  ever  entertained.  The 
association  was  formed  to  promote  general 
good  feeling  in  every  branch  with  which  it 
was  in  contact,  and  partly  to  redress  what  it 
considered  as  grievances, — all  of  which  still 
exist ;  to  one  of  them  we  wiU  confine  our- 
selves in  this  paper,  and  which  may  be  simply 
stated  in  a  few  words  as  "  undefined  founda- 
tions." 

AU  who  are  conversant  with  architects 
specifications  know  that  in  several  of  them 
(we  use  the  word  several  advisedly,  and  do  not 
mean  aU)  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining 
the  depths  to  which  foundations  shall  extend 
is  cast  upon  the  builder,  as  a  usual  clause  in 
many  of  these  documents  provides  "  that  the 
trenches  for  foundations  shall  be  sunk  to  the 
depth  marked  upon  the  plans,  and  as  much 
deeper  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  a  solid 
foundation."  Now,  this  "  as  much  deeper  "  is 
exactly  what  every  builder  has  a  just  right  to 
complain  of,  and  is  so  preposterously  absurd, 
and  displays  so  much  of  a  want  of  systemized 
purpose,  we  are  surprised  it  exists  at  all. 
But,  after  all,  the  remedy  is  in  the  builder's 
own  hands.  He  should  never  accept  a  con- 
tract, or  sign  a,  specification,  containing  so 
ridiculous  a  clause.  Perhaps  competition 
drives  him  to  it ;  because,  if  one  builder 
should  ignore  it,  there  are  many  others 
willing  to  risk  the  chance.  It  may  be  the 
depths  shewn  on  the  plans  wiU  prove  suffi- 
cient, but  it  sometimes  occurs  they  prove  sadly 
erroneous.  We  know  there  are  architects 
who  purposely  draw  their  footings  undefined 
to  escape  the  responsibility,  and  they  are 
therefore  the  more  blameable.  Would  it  not 
be  an  easy  matter,  and  one  which  scarcely 
needs  our  suggestion,  that  all  sections  should 
shew  a  defined  depth,  and  that  the  quantity 
eventually  executed  should  be  added  to,  or 
deducted  from,  as  occasion  would  require  ? 
Certainly  the  client  could  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  as  an  equally  good  chance  would 
exist  for  him  as  well  as  the  builder,  he  being 
previously  informed  upon  the  matter ;  and  if 
additional  depths  became  necessary,  it  would 
be  for  his  benefit- — certainly  not  the  con- 
tractor's,— and  possibly  his  mind  would  be 
better  at  ease  in  the  long  run  than  if,  by  the 
operation  of  this  clause,  a  great  portion  of 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  contract 
were  abstracted  from  the  pocket  of  the  builder- 
There  are  people  who  do  not  heed  such  con- 
tingencies, and  who  will  even  quote  scripture 
in  favour  of  their  contract ;  nevertheless,  in 
our  opinion,  the  honourable  man  cannot  re- 
cognize chance,  when  it  is  exclusively  upon 
one  side,  as  a  portion  of  a  commercial  agree- 
ment. 

We  have  purposely  confined  ourselves  in 
this  paper  to  but  one  of  the  numerous  matters 
which  the  Builders'  Association  established 
itself  to  remedy  ;  and  without  undervaluing 
its  general  objects,  we  think  this  one  alone 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  have  kept  it  in 


existence  so  long  as  so  oppressive  and  so  un- 
just a  clause  remained  as  part  of  a  specifica- 
tion, but  which,  we  are  convinced,  exists  only 
from  the  want  of  consideration  of  those  who 
continue  it,  rather  than  from  any  desire  to 
escape  the  natural  responsibilities  of  the 
architect. 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  at  his  residence.  Upper  Leeson-street, 
on  the  '25th  ult.,  Patrick  J.  Murphy,  Esq.,  of 
the  firm  of  Timothy  Murphy  and  Son,  Amiens- 
street,  Dublin,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  forty-two  years.  In  conjunction  with  his 
father,  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  for  several  years 
in  considerable  practice.  The  restoration  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinnees, 
was  chiefly  carried  on  under  his  superin- 
tendence ;  and  his  latest  ^\ork,  the  new  wing 
of  the  Mater  Miserieordise  Hospital,  will  long 
remain  an  enduring  proof  of  his  capabilities 
as  a  builder.  Originally  intended  for  the 
architectural  profession,  he  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  late  Patrick  Byrne,  Esq., 
but  he  early  threw  aside  the  drawing  board 
and  T-square  to  follow  the  more  active  and 
remunerating  duties  in  which  he  afterwards 
engaged.  Associated  for  many  years  in  every 
benevolent  project,  and  with  whatever  would 
tend  to  be  of  utilitarian  purpose  in  connexion 
with  building,  his  early  demise  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  particularly  in  his  family  circle  and 
amongst  his  numerous  friends,  where  it  has 
left  an  irreparable  blank.  Being  a  large  and 
liberal  employer  of  labour,  his  loss  will  be 
felt  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  operative 
classes  of  his  native  city. 


NOTES  FROM  DERBY. 

Extensive  new  buildings  in  EdenbaUymore 
(vicinity  of  the  National  Model  Schools)  for 
the  Academical  Institute.  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Wniiamson,  architects  ;  Mr.  M.  M'CleUand, 
builder. 

Terrace  of  eight  houses  in  Crawford-square 
(same  locality)  for  Mr.  John  M' Ador,  who  has 
recently  become  the  owner  of  this  valuable 
property.  These  houses  have  bay  windows 
continued  up  to  the  second  floor,  and  are 
furnished  with  all  the  modern  requirements. 
Mr.  Robert  CoUins,  architect ;  Messrs.  G. 
and  R.  Ferguson,  builders. 

New  ofiices  and  stores  for  the  Foyle  Rope 
Company,  Waterloo-place.  Same  architect 
and  builders. 

Two  fine  shops  and  dwelling-houses  in 
Ferryquay-street,  for  Mr.  A.  Rosborough. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Ferguson,  architect ;  Messrs.  G. 
and  R.  Ferguson,  builders. 

Alterations  and  improvements,  amounting 
to  almost  total  rebuilding,  of  the  extensive 
premises  in  Bishop-street,  known  as  the  City 
Mart,  for  the  "  St.  George  and  Dragon  Hotel." 
Same  architect  and  builders. 

The  Waterside  Distillery  having  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Watt,  of  the 
well-known  Abbey-street  Distillery,  very  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  improvements  are 
being  made,  including  the  erection  of  large 
bonded  stores  and  granary.  Messrs.  G.  and 
R.  Ferguson,  builders. 

A  site  has  been  purchased  at  the  corner  of 
Magazine-street  and  Society-street  for  the 
erection  of  a  Memorial  Hall  for  the  •'  Appren- 
tice Boys,"  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  G. 
Ferguson,  architect. 

The  Derry  Chapel  of  Ease,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  John  G.  Ferguson,  architect. 

At  Fahan,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  SwiUy, 
Swilly  House  (a  large  erection)  is  weU  ad- 
vanced, from  designs  of  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Williamson,  architects  ;  Messrs.  G.  and  R. 
Ferguson,  builders. 

At  same  jilace,  a  neat  villa,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Ferris,  is  being  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Collins,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  R.  Ferguson, 
buUders. 

The  additions  to  the  convent  at  Strabane 
are  in  progress.  Mr.  Wm.  Harty,  architect ; 
Mr.  M.  M'CleUand,  builder. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEEES,  LONDON. 
We  print  below  abstracts  of  two  papers  read 
before  the  above  body  on  the  21st  ult.  (C.  B. 
Vignoles,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair).  The  first  was 
entitled  a  "  Description  of  a  Wrought  Iron 
Pier  at  Clevedon,  Somerset,"  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Grover. 

In  this  communication  the  author  stated 
that  the  Act  for  constructing  a  Pier  at  Cleve- 
don was  obtained  in  the  Session  1863-4,  but 
little  was  done  upon  the  ground  till  the  spring 
of  1868,  which  was  singularly  boisterous  and 
Tinpropitious.  The  works  were  vii-tually  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  had 
since  stood  well,  without  material  damage. 

The  coast  of  Somersetshire  at  this  spot 
was  composed  of  dark  clifis  of  magnesian  and 
mountain  limestone,  of  which  large  fragments 
were  scattered  about  the  beach,  the  spaces 
between  them  being  filled  with  soft  mud. 
The  site  selected  for  the  works  was  tolerably 
free  from  these  obstructions,  being  a  thin 
promontory  of  rock,  level  from  right  to  left, 
and  dipping  seawards  at  an  angle  of  12°  to 
8°.  Beyond  this  came  mud  13  feet  deep, 
upon  boulders  and  clay.  At  the  head,  a  ridge 
of  sand,  2  feet  deep,  covered  a  bed  of  hard 
red  clay,  giving  a  tolerable  bottom.  The 
chief  difficulty  was,  however,  the  great  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide,  viz.,  45  feet  at  springs. 
As  the  Bristol  Channel  was  only  9  miles 
across  at  this  point,  the  water  acquired  the 
velocity  of  a  mill-race  on  the  ebb,  or  5^  miles 
an  hour.  Clevedon  was  also  exposed  to  high 
seas  from  the  south-west. 

The  structure  comprised,  first,  an  approach 
of  masonry,  20  feet  wide  and  180  feet  long, 
with  a  falling  gradient  of  1  in  10.  Secondly, 
the  body  of  the  pier  was  formed  of  eight  spans 
of  100  feet  each,  supported  upon  piers  of 
Barlow  rail  piles,  spreading  to  a  wide  base  at 
the  foot,  and  clustered  at  the  top.  From 
below  the  girders,  arched  ribs  of  Barlow  rails 
were  connected  to  the  vertical  piles.  The 
main  girders  of  the  structure  were  continuous, 
3  feet  6  inches  deep  and  800  feet  long,  the 
flanges  being  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  and  all  of 
wrought  iron.  The  Barlow  rails  of  the  piles 
weighed  80  lbs.  per  yard  each;  they  were 
riveted  back  to  back,  and  were  filled  with  a 
preparation  of  coal  tar.  The  main  girders 
were  placed  16  feet  6  inches  apart ;  the  seats, 
which  were  continuous,  rested  upon  the  top 
flanges,  and  the  pier  at  the  parapets  was 
nearly  19  feet  wide.  The  floor  was  laid  with 
close  planking  3  inches  thick,  which  ran 
longitudinally,  and  presented,  with  the  camber 
of  3  inches  in  the  middle,  an  appearance  like 
a  ship's  deck.  The  sides  or  parapets  were 
close  boarded.  Below  low  water  mark  the 
Barlow  rails  were  discontinued,  and  the  piles 
consisted  of  solid  stems  of  wi-ought  iron  5 
inches  in  diameter,  screwed  to  depths  varying 
from  7  feet  to  17  feet,  with  cast-ii'on  screws 
2  feet  in  diameter. 

The  pier  head  was  50  feet  long  by  40  feet 
wide.  From  the  ground  line  to  the  deck  it 
was  68  feet  high.  There  were  five  lower 
stages  or  landing-decks,  10  feet  apart,  con- 
nected by  wide  staircases.  The  head  was 
composed  of  piles  of  Barlow  rails  weighing 
70  lbs.  per  yard  each,  riveted  back  to  back : 
they  were  connected  together  with  rolled 
joists,  and  were  strongly  braced  by  diagomil 
ties.  The  length  of  the  longest  ijile  was  76 
feet,  and  the  pier  was  accessible  at  low  water 
of  spring  tides.  One  span  was  tested  with  a 
central  load  of  42  tons,  when  the  deflection 
■was  IJ  inch  in  the  centre. 

The  weight  of  wTought  iron  employed  was 
less  than  370  tons,  and  of  cast  iron  7  tons. 
The  cost  of  the  works  was  under  £10,000. 
The  contractors  for  the  pier  were  Hamiltons' 
Windsor  Bridge  Ironworks  Company,  of 
Liverpool,  and  for  the  approaches  Mr.  A. 
Oliver  ;  the  works  being  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  K.  J.  Ward,  M.  Inst,  C.E., 
and  the  author. 

The  second  paper  read  was  a  "  Description 
of  Viaducts  across  the  Estuaries  on  the  line 
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of  the  Cambrian  Eailway,"  by  Mr.  Henry 
Conybeare. 

The  coast  line  which  this  section  of  the 
Cambrian  Railway  followed  for  nearly  86 
miles  was  indented  by  numerous  estuaries, 
which  were  crossed  by  viaducts  having  an 
aggregate  waterway  of  upwards  of  5,000  feet ; 
most  of  these  estuaries  were  very  shallow, 
and  the  line  traversed  them  on  timber  staging  ; 
in  all  cases,  however,  the  viaducts  across  the 
low-water  channels  were  permanent  construc- 
tions, with  wrought-iron  superstructures 
resting  on  cast-iron  piers. 

The  viaduct  over  the  tidal  water  of  the 
Dovey  had  an  opening  span  of  35  feet,  on  the 
principle  first  used  by  Mr.  Brunlees,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  in  the  viaducts  in  Morecambe  Bay. 
The  channel  was  not  more  than  3  feet  deep 
at  low-water  of  spring  tides,  and  as  it  was 
important  to  complete  the  bridge  as  rapidly 
and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  author  em- 
ployed ordinary  piled  foundations,  fixing  a 
cast-u-on  splice  at  the  top  of  each  timber  pile, 
and  driving  it  with  it,  so  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  timber  should  be  sunk  in  the 
bed  of  the  channel.  So  placed,  timber  piles 
would  last  as  long  as  cast-iron  ;  they  afi"orded 
a  much  cheaper  foundation,  and  one  more 
rapidly  executed  than  screw  piling.  A  simi- 
lar expedient  was  adopted  in  constructing  the 
fenders  for  the  opening  span  of  the  Barmouth 
viaduct. 

The  construction  of  the  viaduct  over  the 
estuary  of  the  Mawddach,  at  Barmouth,  pre- 
sented some  difiiculties,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  foundation,  and  to  the  extra- 
ordinary velocity  of  the  current  at  certain 
times  of  the  tide.  This  viaduct  had  a  water- 
vvay  of  2,600  feet.  The  estuary  extended 
about  10  miles  inland,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  railway  crossed  it,  was  constricted  to  less 
than  one-half  its  normal  width,  by  the  pro- 
jection from  Cader  Idris  of  a  craggy  promon- 
tory, called  Figle  Fawr.  The  deeper  water 
(54  feet  at  ordinary  spring  tides)  was  close 
to  the  northern  shore,  and  the  northern  bank, 
which  was  of  basalt,  shelved  down  almost 
precipitously  into  deep  water ;  beyond  this 
the  bed  of  the  channel  was  of  sand,  con- 
stantly shifting  and  varying  in  depth  from  2 
feet  to  8  feet.  Below  the  sand  was  a  bed  of 
compact  gravel  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  deep  ; 
and  below  this  again  a  peat  bog,  to  a  depth 
not  passed  through  in  the  preliminary  borings. 

The  piers  next  the  northern  bank  were 
placed  on  shelving  rock  and  were  necessarily 
cast-iron  cylinders.  But  the  unknown  depth 
of  the  peat  under  the  other  portions  of  the 
channel  rendered  the  employment  of  cylin- 
ders inapplicable  for  the  remaining  piers,  and 
screw  piles  were  consequently  used.  The 
bed  of  gravel  over  the  peat  was  all  that  could 
be  depended  upon  to  carry  the  bridge,  and  as 
this  was  too  thin  to  be  loaded  heavily,  the 
spans  were  reduced  to  40  feet ;  and  in-order 
to  equalise  the  load  on  the  piles,  and  to  dis- 
tribute it  over  a  larger  area,  the  six  piles  of 
each  pier  were  arranged  in  two  equilateral 
triangular  groups  of  three  each,  the  upper 
lengths  of  each  gi-oup  forming  a  tripod.  The 
diameter  of  the  screw  discs  was  3  feet,  and 
the  load  about  2i  tons  on  each  square  foot  of 
their  surface,  which  was  about  one-half  their 
sustaining  power;  after  the  surface  of  the 
channel  had  been  covered  with  stones,  this 
bearing  area  was  supplemented  by  discs  of  4 
feet  and  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  which 
were  bolted  on  to  the  piles  and  rested  on  the 
stone  work.  To  avoid  weakening  the  crust 
of  gravel  on  which  the  stability  of  the  bridge 
depended,  the  screw  discs  of  the  piles  were 
placed  8  feet  up  the  piles.  The  inconvenience 
inseparable  from  this  mode  of  construction, 
when  applied  in  such  an  exposed  situation 
was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  piles  of 
which  each  pier  was  composed — though  suflS- 
ciently  strong  collectively  when  the  pier  was 
complete,  and  all  its  constituent  parts  firmly 
braced  together,  to  withstand  any  stress  of 
weather — had  little  indh'idual  strength  when 
standing  singly,  or  remaining  unbraced,  while  , 
the  pier  was  in  process  of  erection.  The  I 
works,  therefore,  were  somewhat  delayed  by  I 
piles  being  broken,  and  the  staging  for  fixing  j 
them  was  swept  away  during  heavy  gales  while 
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the  piers  were  in  progress  ;  but  there  was  no 
instance  of  the  slightest  accident  occurring 
to  a  pier  after  tlie  bracing  was  once  completecf. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
sinking  the  cylindrical  piers  owing  to  the 
velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  works  had 
on  one  occasion  to  be  suspended  for  some 
months. 

The  opening  span  was  47  feet  between  the 
points  of  support,  which  was  contracted  to 
36  feet  by  the  fenders.  The  description  of 
drawbridge  to  be  employed  in  closing  this 
opening  was  determined' by  the  specialities 
of  the  foundation  of  the  pier  from  which  it 
was  projected,  which  were  on  hard  rock, 
shelving  abruptly  in  a  direction  transverse  to 
the  axis  of  the  bridge.  Hence  a  swing  bridge 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  there  only  re- 
mained the  telescope  or  sliding  drawbridge. 
Of  these  there  were  two  varieties,  the  under 
drawbridge  and  the  over  drawbridge.  The 
former  was  devised  and  first  employed  by  Mr. 
Brunlees,  and  was  that  adopted  by'tlie  author 
for  the  opening  span  of  the  Dovey  viaduct. 
The  over  drawbridge  was  less  generally 
known,  but  one  had  been  erected  some  year's 
previously  at  Rhyl,  and  had  worked  satisfac- 
torily. Irrespective  of  its  general  mechanical 
advantages,  of  working  more  easily,  and  of 
being  lowered  into  position,  instead"  of  being 
lifted  up  into  it  and  supported  in  it,  the  over 
drawbridge  was  much  better  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Barmouth  site,  in  respect 
to  foundation,  than  the  under  drawbridge, 
for  the  latter  required  at  least  a  second  row 
of  piles  for  the  support  of  its  sliding  draw- 
bridge, and  as  this  had  to  be  withdrawn 
between  and  within  the  supports  of  the  con- 
tiguous bay,  its  width  was  either  restricted, 
which  in  this  case  would  have  interfered  with 
the  footway  alongside  the  railway  bridge,  or 
the  intervals  of  the  piles  it  slid  between  were 
unduly  increased. 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ARTS  IN 
ROME.* 

The  British  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many 
agencies  that  are  now  at  work  in  making  scavi 
or  excavations  in  the  Eternal  City.  Signor 
Rosa,  the  ret/io  snpraiiitendctite,  who  has  the 
whole  aff"air  under  his  control,  is  said  to  be 
particularly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the 
British  antiquaries ;  but  he  has  called  their 
attention  to  the  rules  and  regulations  pub- 
lished three  weeks  ago, — under  date  January 
22,  1871, — in  which  are  explained  in  extenso 
all  the  duties  and  obligations  of  intending 
excavators,  and  the  restrictions  and  penalties 
to  which  they  are  liable :  thus,  all  persons 
making  scavi  in  Rome  and  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces must  be  provided  with  a  licence ;  aU 
licences  granted  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1871,  must  be  renewed  ;  all  discoveries  must 
be  reported  to  the  superintendent  within  24 
hours;  and  nothing  can  be  moved  or  carried 
away  without  permission  from  the  authorities. 
These  rules  are  fair  enough ;  and  the  anti- 
quaries, after  suspending  their  labours  for  a 
few  days  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  floods  of  Christmas  week,  are  again 
hard  at  work. 

The  present  lecture-season  of  the  Society 
opened  on  December  30.  The  subjects  of  the 
lectures  for  the  current  month  of  February 
were  as  follows  :  Feb.  3,  '  The  Tombs  of  the 
Cjesars,'  a  lecture  by  A.  D.  Cosson,  read  by 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Nevin  ;  Feb.  10,  '  The  Cave 
of  Mithras,'  by  C.  L.  Visconti,  translated  and 
read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Shadwell;  and,  Feb.  17, 
'  The  Buildings  of  Trajan  in  Rome,  his  Forum 
and  his  Private  House,'  by  R.  A.  Lanciani, 
read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bruce. 

Among  the  more  recent  publications  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  may  be  mentioned,  the 
'  Ancient  Streets  of  Rome  '  and  the  '  Lupercal 
of  Augustus,'  by  Dr.  Gori  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  writing  in  unison  ;  and  '  Excavations 
in  Rome  in  1868-69-70,' by  Mr.  Parker  «o/«« — 
three  pamphlets  printed  for  the  Rouian  Ex- 
ploration Fund.  The  last  pamphlet  was 
presented  to  the  subscribers  at  the  siance  of 
Friday  evening  (February  17),  and  another 
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pamphlet  will  lie  distributed  next  Friday. 
The  acconnt  of  the  excavations  of  the  last 
half  of  1870,  which  is  especially  interesting, 
is  written  in  the  clear,  compact  style  for 
which  Mr.  Parker  is  famed,  and  refers  to  the 
excavations  made  at  the  close  of  last  year  by 
the  monks  of  S.  Gregorio  in  the  courtyard  of 
their  monastery  on  the  Ccelian  Hill,  and  the 
equally  recent  discovery  of  an  ancient  wall, 
"  built  in  the  style  of  the  Wall  of  the  Kings, 
and  resembling  the  one  on  the  Aventine  called 
the  Wall  of  the  Latins."  It  enumerates  the 
most  important  discoveries  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  up  to  the  end  of  December  : 
to  wit,  the  remains  of  a  paved  street  of  the 
first  century,  with  ruins  of  houses  on  both 
sides  of  it"  near  the  Villa  Strozzi;  piUars 
made  of  travertine,  found  near  the  Palazzo 
Grazioli,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Septa;  vaults  belonging  to  an  ancient 
drain  under  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  to- 
gether with  the  bust  of  a  man  and  the  sta- 
tuette of  a  woman ;  a  clppus,  or  boundary- 
etone,  found  at  the  Marmorata,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber;  and  a  vaulted  subterranean 
passage  brought  to  light  near  the  church  of 
S.  Prudentiana,  and  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  house  of  Pudens,  the  friend  of  St.  Paul, — 
a  photogTaph  of  which  passage  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Parker,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Archasological  Society,  with  a  number  of 
other  photographs  of  Roman  antiquities.  Mr. 
Parker  says,  in  reference  to  this  discovery, 
that  the  walls  of  the  chamber  (built  in  the 
first  and  altered  in  the  second  century)  are 
found  to  "  agree  exactly  with  ecclesiastical 
history,  which  informs  us  that  Pius  the  First 
made  a  church  in  the  ThermiE  of  Novatus." 
Mr.  Parker's  pamphlet  speaks  of  the  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  Father  MuUooly  at  S. 
Clemente,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Cave  of  Mithras,  and  showing  that  this  pagan 
shrine  dates  from  the  days  of  Hadrian,  and 
must  have  been  built  in  the  inner  fosse  of 
ServiHS  TuUius,  the  Church  of  S.  Clemente 
being  buUt  La  the  outer  fosse. 

But  the  discoveries  of  1870  are  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  those  of  the  present  year  :  three 
in  number, — or  four,  if  we  count  the  excava- 
tions at  the  Vigna  Nussmer, — in  order  thus  : 
a  sepulchral  urn,  found  at  S.  Apostoli ;  the 
cell  of  San  Giovanni  di  Matha  (on  the  arch 
of  Dollabella  and  Silano) ,  opened  and  verified ; 
an  ancient  tomb  discovered  at  Porta  Salaria ; 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Vigna  Nussmer,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine,  worked  in  1858  and  sub- 
sequent years,  and  re-opened  two  weeks  ago 
(Feb.  11th).  The  discovery  at  S.  Apostoli 
was,  as  many  such  discoveries  are,  accidental, 
and  was  made  during  the  restorations  of  the 
basilica.  The  urn  is  stated  by  some  authori- 
ties to  be  that  of  one  of  the  early  Popes  ;  and 
by  others  to  belong  to  Cardinal  deUa  Rovere, 
nephew  of  Pope  Sisto  the  Fourth,  which  only 
takes  us  back  to  the  year  1484.  After  the 
flourish  we  have  had  from  the  local  anti- 
quaries, this  cUno^lment  of  the  story  (which  is, 
no  doubt,  the  true  one)  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing ;  but  the  matter  is  still  pending.  Of  the 
cell  of  San  Giovanni  di  Matha  much  more 
may  be  said.  The  saint  lived  La  two  cells, 
forming  part  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the  arch 
of  Dolabella  and  Silano.  One  of  these  cells 
is  the  one  just  referred  to.  The  arch  on 
which  it  rests  is  made  of  travertine,  and  dates 
from  the  year  50  B.C. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  discovery  at 
Porta  Salaria,  made  accidentally  by  the  work- 
men who  are  engaged  in  demolishing  the 
walls.  It  consists  of  an  ancient  tomb,  four 
metres  in  length,  made  of  travertine,  square, 
or  nearly  so,  with  basement  and  pilasters. 
The  inscription,  which  appears  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  is  almost  totally  effaced ;  but 
there  is  (or  is  supposed  to  be)  some  clue  to 
its  antiquity.  Competent  authorities  say 
that  it  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Republic, 
but  what  the  year  or  even  the  century  of  its 
construction  is  a  mystery.  The  search  for 
further  particulars  led  to  the  discovery,  close 
at  hand,  of  another  tomb,  Italian  and  not 
Latin,  but  with  inscriptions  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  On  the  tombstone  is  the  figure,  in 
relievo,  of  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  by  name 
Sulpicio,  and  belonging  to  the  Massimi  (?) 


family.  He  is  dressed  in  a  toga,  like  a  man, 
and  is  described  in  the  inscriptions  as  a 
marvellous  cliild,  capable  of  disputing  with 
lawyers,  and  writing  and  improvising  Greek 
poetry  equal  to  that  of  the  Greeks  themselves. 
The  last  argument  on  which  he  wrote  appears 
to  have  been  "  What  were  the  words  used  by 
Jupiter  when  he  reproved  the  sun  for  giving 
his  car  to  Phaethon  ?"  Among  the  inscrip- 
tions are  forty  hexameter  and  heroic  verses, 
all  legible  (or  nearly  so),  and  carved  in  minute 
characters.  I  have  applied  for  permission — 
which  has  hitherto  been  withheld — to  copy 
the  inscriptions  and  examine  the  tomb  scien- 
tifically. At  present  I  will  merely  add,  that 
it  is  considered  highly  probable  that  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  ancient  tomb  were  destroyed 
by  people  employed  in  making  the  new  one. 
Traces  of  other  tombs  are  being  discovered, 
but  no  trace  of  the  aqueduct  which,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Procopius,  stood  in  this 
place.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  gates  of 
Rome  were  reconstructed  at  various  times, 
and  the  walls  and  foundations  utUized  for 
other  buildings,  may  account  for  this_  non- 
discovery.  A  word  or  two  about  the  ruins  in 
the  Vigna  Nussmer,  opened  on  February  the 
5th,  under  the  superintendence  of  Signer 
Rosa.  The  principal  excavations  were  made 
here  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  1858,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  relics — 
a  large  stone,  with  the  image  of  a  donkey 
on  it,  and  the  Lascription  "  Hie  est  Deus 
Hadriani" — has  been  taken  to  the  Vatican. 
But  the  ruins  are  still  rich  in  relics  of  this 
kind.  Thus  we  have  a  head  coarsely  cut  on 
one  of  them,  with  the  word  "  Gordicis  "  un- 
derneath it ;  the  figure  of  a  soldier  and  a 
horse  and  cart,  with  the  legend,  "  Labori 
aspici  quomodo  laboravi  et  proderit  tibi." 
Among  the  other  inscriptions  are  "  Lucius," 
"Faustus,"  and  "  Marinus,"  "  epitynchanos, 
nikaensoa,  aphadkymetikos,"  and  the  words 
"  Anus  "  and  "  Gamus,"  one  over  the  other. 
This  part  of  the  Palatine  district  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  English  antiquaries,  and  is  near  the 
Palace  of  the  Ciesars,  the  excavations  of 
which  are  attracting  great  attention. 

Of  Art  news  we  have  a  good  supply  this 
month.  The  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects of  Rome,  whose  name  is  Legion,  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  club,  called  the 
"  Circolo  Artistico  Internazionale,"  and  have 
opened  an  exhibition  for  their  works  in  the 
Casino  on  Monte  Pincio  :  tickets  half  a  franc  ; 
Thursdays  a  franc.  Owing  to  ih&fites  of  the 
Carnival,  this  praiseworthy  exhibition  has 
been  rather  neglected  as  yet  both  by  Romans 
and  by  visitors  ;  but  Lent  has  set  in,  and  the 
public,  sated  with  gaiety,  are  beginning  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Among  the  members 
of  the  Circolo  is  Mr.  Warrington  Wood,  whose 
statue  of  '  Eve '  has  obtained  a  great  success 
in  Rome,  and  Mr.  Severn,  the  painter,  who 
is  resting  on  his  laurels,  and  is  personally 
known  to  Englishmen  as  the  British  Consul. 
The  Circolo,  though  only  a  few  weeks  old, 
already  counts  upwards  of  300  members,  and 
it  is  understood  that  their  exhibition  wUl  be 
permanent,  but  that  the  pictures  wiU  be 
changed  from  time  to  time.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  no  catalogue  has  been  printed  ;  but 
the  artists'  names  are  appended  to  the  pic- 
tures. Signer  Pietro  Vaini,  a  young  Roman 
painter  of  promise,  has  just  finished  a  por- 
trait of  the  Prince  of  Naples,  which  he  has 
presented  to  the  Princess  Margherita.  The 
child's  face  is  drawn  a  pastello ;  and,  though 
copied  from  a  photograph,  and  not  from  the 
original,  is  an  exact  and  pleasing  likeness. 
But  it  is  just  possible  that  Signer  Vaiai  may 
have  obtained  glimpses  of  the  baby  in  the 
streets.  He  has  been  presented  to  the  royal 
family,  and  can  now  obtain  as  many  sittings 
as  he  likes.  He  has  received  orders  from 
some  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Another  Italian 
artist.  Signer  Raphaele  Fusi,  has  just  finished 
a  bust  Ln  marble  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  which, 
after  being  exhibited  in  SpLUmann's  shops, 
is  to  be  taken  to  the  Exhibition.  The  pro- 
ject for  the  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
which  was  to  have  been  erected  in  some  pro- 
minent part  of  the  city,  seems  to  have  fallen 
to  the  ground.  As  long  ago  as  Christmas 
last,  the  Roman  Municipality  voted  a  sum  of 


100,000  francs  towards  the  expenses,  but  no- 
thing more  has  been  said  about  it,  and  the 
contributions  which  were  expected  from  the 
other  cities  of  Italy  have  not  arrived.  The 
news  which  reaches  mo  from  the  North  of 
Italy  and  from  Sicily  is  as  follows: — The 
monument  to  be  erected  in  Ferrara  in  memory 
of  Savonarola  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  sculptor 
Stefano  Galletti  da  Cento.  His  model,  ex- 
hibited, with  nine  others,  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Turin,  has  been  thus  eulogized  : 
"  This  figure  of  Savonarola  gives  a  complete 
idea  of  the  illustrious  Italian.  It  is  at  once 
severe,  noble,  and  fuU  of  life.  We  see  in  it 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  great 
martyr."  A  statue  of  Bodoni,  the  typo- 
grapher, is  shortly  to  be  erected  in  Milan. 
The  artist  is  not  chosen,  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  work  will  shortly  be  competed  for. 
The  statue  is  to  be  larger  than  life,  and  made 
of  Carrara  marble,  second  quality — the  kind 
known  as  Ravaccinne.  The  Sicilian  news 
refers  to  a  new  work  by  Gregorio  Zappala,  a 
sculptor  of  Messina,  well  known  in  Italy  for 
his  monument  of  Giuseppe  La  Farina.  The 
work  in  question  is  the  model  of  a  statue  of 
Bellini,  to  be  .erected  in  his  native  town  of 
Catania.  The  pedestal  of  the  monument  is 
cu-cular,  with  three  steps,  the  base  thereof 
being  built  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  Cross, 
and  ornamented  on  the  right  by  a  statue  of 
Melody,  and  on  the  left  by  a  statue  of  Fame. 
In  front  is  a  third  statue,  holding  a  pen  and 
a  repertory  of  Bellini's  compositions ;  and 
behind  is  a  fourth  allegorical  statue,  with  a 
heart  in  its  right  hand,  out  of  which  are 
emitted  seven  rays  of  light,  indicating  in 
golden  letters  the  chefs-d'ceiivre  of  Vincenzo 
Bellini.  On  the  top  of  the  monument  is  a 
magnificent  statue  of  the  composer,  wrapt  in 
thought,  and  full  of  grace  and  majesty. 


AN  OVERCROWDED  MILLINER'S 
WORKSHOP. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  section  of  the 
Municipal  Council  known  as  the  "  Public 
Health  Committee  "  is  performing  the  duties 
undertaken  by  it.  The  following  sanitary 
case  was  heard  at  the  Southern  Divisional 
Police  Court  on  Monday  last : — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stamp,  of  46  Grafton-street, 
appeared  in  answer  to  a  summons  for  over- 
crowding their  workshop,  by  having  nineteen 
persons  employed  therein  at  one  time,  there 
being  only  sufficient  space  for  eleven  persons. 
The  case  was  brought  imder  the  Sanitary 
Act  of  1866,  which  was  an  extension  of  the 
Nuisance  Act.  The  workers  employed  by 
Mr.  Stamp  were  young  girls,  who  worked  at 
millinery  sewing  from  nine  La  the  morning 
tin  seven  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Boyle,  C.E.,  deposed  that  the  room 
contained  but  3,330  cubic  feet,  and  that  the 
space  allowed  by  law  to  each  worker  was  fixed 
at  a  mLaimum  of  300  cubic  feet,  the  apartment 
in  question  being  thus  only  suflicient  to  ac- 
commodate eleven  persons  constantly  em- 
ployed therein. 

A  police-officer  proved  having  served  proper 
notice  of  the  dimensions  of  the  apartment, 
and  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  on  Mr.  Stamp 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1869. 

Another  officer  stated  that  he  found  nine- 
teen persons  working  there  on  the  16th  inst. 

Dr.  Mapother,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
proved  that  such  crowding  was  calculated  to 
injure  health  materially,  especially  in  pre- 
disposing to  consumption  in  young  females, 
by  breathing  a  continuously  vitiated  atmos- 
phere. The  space  allowed  to  such  persons 
in  Glasgow  was  500  feet ;  in  barracks  a  space 
of  600  feet  was  given,  and  in  hospitals  1,000 
feet.  The  space  in  the  present  instance  was 
actually  but  175  feet  for  each,  which  was 
totally  insufficient. 

An  order  was  made  to  have  the  nuisance 
abated  within  '24  hours,  or  iacur  a  penalty  of 
10s.  for  each  day  it  remained  unabated,  and 
costs  to  the  extent  of  ^3  were  also  granted. 
A  second  summons  was  brought  for  not  having 
sufficient  accommodation  in  other  respects, 
and  an  order  was  made  to  have  the  proper 
remedies  applied  within  21  days. 
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PROPOSED  RESTORATION  OF 
CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL. 

Following  in  llie  wake  of  the  late  Sir 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  in  his  mtinificent 
expenditure  on  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  another  of  our  merchant  princes, 
Henry  Roe,  Esq.,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  defraying  the  cost  of  restoring  the 
venerable  fabric  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
In  our  last  two  issues  we  gave  plans  and  de- 
tails illustrating  Mr.  Wm.  Butler's  valuable 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  the  Architects  of  Ireland.  We 
hope  to  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
hereafter. 


LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

fConcluded  from  page  73.) 


LiF,UT.-CoL.  Scott,  R.E.,  gave  the  fourth 
and  concluding  lecture  of  this  series,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Architectural  Association. 
Having  recapitulated  the  subjects  of  the 
three  previous  lectures,  Col.  Scott  began  by 
pointing  out  in  what  way  the  suitability  or 
otherwise  of  limestones  for  making  limes  and 
cements  for  various  purposes,  coixld  be  tested, 
so  that  if  any  member  present  had  to  carry 
out  a  work  in  a  foreign  country  Ln  which  there 
were  no  manufacturers  of  lime  he  would  be 
able  to  select  materials  fit  for  his  purpose, 
assuming  that  such  an  one  had  a  suflicient 
knowledge  of  mineralogy  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  limestone  from  any  other  stone. 
If  the  application  of  acid  to  a  limestone  en- 
tirely dissolved  it  and  left  no  residue,  the 
material,  when  burnt,  would  only  give  a  pure 
lime,  most  unfitted  for  building  purposes  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  left  a  residuum  of  very 
fine  clay,  quite  impalpable  to  the  touch,  it 
was  probably  capable  of  being  manufactured 
into  a  more  "or  less  hydraulic  lime.  Muriatic 
acid  or  nitric  acid  might  be  used,  but  muriatic 
acid  was  preferable  on  the  score  of  doing  less 
damage  to  one's  clothes  than  nitric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid  might  also  be  used,  but  this 
test  was  more  difficult  of  application  and  gave 
less  satisfactory  results.    Muriatic  acid  was, 
all  things  considered,  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose.   When  the  stone  was  burnt,  and  it  was 
desired  to  know  what  results  a  mortar  made 
from  it  would  give,  a  good  plan  was  to  take  a 
small  quantity  of  it  in  a  pounded  state,  and 
to  add  muriatic  acid  to  it.    The  acid  dissolved 
out  all  the  iron,  alumina,  and  lime  it  con- 
tained, hut  left  the  silex  as  a  somewhat  gela- 
tinous mass.    By  means  of  filtration  the  silex 
may  be  separated  from  the  other  matters 
which  are  in  solution.    In  the  clear-filtered 
solution  there  might  be  present  chloride  of 
iron,  chloride  of  aluminium,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, a  little  chloride  of  magnesium,  chlorides 
of  the  alkalies,  and  perhaps  a  little  manganese. 
As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  passed  away  from 
the  gelatinous  silex  which  remains  on  the 
filter,  the  residuum,  after  being  well  washed 
with  a  washing-bottle,  may  be  dried,  calcined 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  weighed,  and  esti- 
mated.  The  next  step  is  to  obtain  a  substance 
•which  will  lay  hold  of  the  chlorides  of  iron 
g,ud  alumma  in  solution.    The  addition  of 
ammonia  cfiects  this  by  the  neutralisation  of 
the  acid,  and  a  somewhat  dense  precipitate 
is  thrown  down.    By  means  of  another  filter- 
ing operation,  the  iron  and  alumina  can  be 
separated,  and  another  clear  solution  will  be 
obtained,  consisting  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and,  perhaps,  chloride  of  magnesium.  li 
ma'^nesia  is  present  in  a  limestone  it  will  give 
a  better  hydraulic  lime  tlian  that  obtained 
from  pure  limestones.    The  American  hy- 
draulic limes  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
magnesia,  but  the  lecturer  was  not  aware  that 
any  of  the  hydraulic  limes  of  this  country 
contained  that  substance  in  any  great  degTee. 
By  treating  the  clear  fluid  obtained  from'the 
second  filtration  with  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
the  lime  it  contained  was  thrown  down  as  a 
white  precipitate,  which  might  in  turn  be 
ee^aratfid  by  a  third  filtering  operation  and 
j^stimated  as  before.    In  making  an  analysis 


of  an  hydraulic  limestone,  the  best  method  is 
to  separate  first  the  clay  from  it,  and  then  the 
iron  and  alumina.    Indeed,  this  is  really  all 
that  is  practically  necessary.    Supposing  that 
the  silex,  iron,  and  alumina  were  large  in 
quantity,  such  a  limestone,  though  unfitted 
for  use 'by  itself,  could  be  used  very  well  as  a 
puzzolana,  which,  if  very  intimately  mixed 
with  a  pure  lime,  Avill  impart  hydraulic  pro- 
perties to  it.    The  pnzzolanas  imported  from 
Italy  some  years  back  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  "trass  or"  terras  from  Holland,  were  rich 
in  silex,  iron,  alumina,  and  magnesia  ;  but 
we  in  this  country  might  have  done  equally 
well,  or  better,  if  we  had  made  use  of  many 
of  the  beds  of  stone,  shales,  &c.,  of  this 
country,  which,  if  treated  properly,  would 
have  given  better  puzzolanas  than  those  im- 
ported at  great  expense  from  abroad.  The 
lecturer  next  spoke  of  the  lax  way  in  which 
Hmes  and  mortars  were  specified  by  architects 
and  others.    He  said  that  a  perusal  of  the 
specifications  which  had  been  published  of 
some  of  the  great  works  of  tliis  country  would 
show  that  some  particular  lime  had  been 
specified,  as,  for  instance,  "  Hailing  or  Mers- 
tham  lime,"  as  if  both  these  varieties  were 
identical;  "lias  liine,"  too,  was  frequently 
specified,  without  naming  the  locality  from 
which  it  should  come.    He  observed  that 
there  were  so  many  gradations  of  quality  of 
each  denomination  or  variety  of  lime,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  architects  (if  they 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  do  so)  to  specify 
the  percentage  of  silica  they  required  in  a 
lime  rather  than  the  particular  district  from 
which  the  lime  was  to  be  procured  ;  the  builder 
could  then  select  the  quarry  accordingly. 
Colonel  Scott  said  that  he  tried  many  years 
ago  to  induce  the  War  Office  to  adopt  this 
plan  of  specifying  lime,  and  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful that  in  one  or  two  works  the  principle 
was  acted  upon ;  but  he  believed  that  it  had 
now  fallen  into  disuse.  Speaking  of  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  on  limes,  the  lecturer  said 
that  the  injurious  effect  of  the  exposure  of 
limes  to  the  air  was  very  much  over-rated. 
Such  exposure  turned  it  into  a  hydrate  of 
lime,  but  it  had  in  reality  undergone  very 
little  change,  except  that  it  would  not  heat 
quite  so  rapidly  when  slaked,  and  therefore 
its  power  of  throwing  abroad  hard  particles 
was  lessened.    He  remarked  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  only  doing  gradually  that  which 
would  eventually  be  done  when  the  lime  was 
slaked  previous  to  its  use  for  mortar.  After 
a  time  the  water  absorbed  by  the  lime,  how- 
ever, began  to  be  expelled  by  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  of  tiie  atmosphere,  though  this  was  a  slow 
process,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  present' in  the  air.     In  buying  hme 
in  bags  it  behoved  the  purchaser  to  be  quite 
certam  that  the  lime  had  not  been  exi)Osed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  atmosphere,  for  if  it 
had  he  would  of  course  get  less  for  his  money, 
owing  to  its  expansion  in  bulk  by  the  action 
of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  which  was  not  so 
easy  of  detection  in  the  bag  as  in  the  lump. 
If  pure  chalk  lime  was  exposed  to  the  air  for 
fourteen  days,  and  the  air  allowed  to  attack 
it  freely,  Pasley  found  that  while  it  increased 
8  per  cent,  in  weight  it  increased  44  per  cent, 
in  volume  ;  after  forty-two  days  exposure  it 
increased  15  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  101  per 
cent,  in  volume.    If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  moisture  present  in  any  speci- 
men of  lime,  it  is  done  readily  and  simply  by 
taking  a  glass  tube,  putting  a  little  lime  into 
the  bottom,  and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat, 
when  the  water  would  easily  be  driven  off  into 
a  tube  containing  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  would  absorb  the  water.    By  weighing 
this  latter  tube  before  and  after  the  operation 
the  quantity  of  water  is  readily  determined. 
But  a  more  practical,  if  not  so  exact  a  method, 
was  to  add  a  little  acid  to  the  lime,  and  to 
observe  whether  the  effervescence  was  very 
violent  or  not  after  stirring  it  round.  'V\  eight, 
the  lecturer  observed,  is  not  much  of  a  test 
for  limes,  though  it  was  much  used  as  a  test 
for  Portland  cement ;  but  weight  was  not 
really  a  test  for  all  cements— it  was  not  a  re- 
liable test  for  Roman,  Medina,  Atkinson's,  or 
any  of  the  quick-setting  cements.  However, 
there  was  a  good  test  for  these  very  easy  of 


application,  viz.,  merely  mixing  a  little  of  the 
cement  with  water,  and  observing  whether  or 
not  it  set  both  quickly  and  hardly.    But  such 
cements  should  not  be  condemned  too  hastily, 
as  the  burning  of  them,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Roman  cement,  required  to  be  done 
to  a  very  great  nicety;  and  it  might  happen, 
without  any  great  amount  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  that  the  mate- 
rial might  answer  fairly  well  in  practice, 
tliougli  apparently  sluggish  in  taking  its  set. 
It  was  constantly  said  now  that  Roman  cement 
has  very  much  deteriorated  in  quality  of  late 
years,  and  it  was  commonly  supposed  to  be 
very  much  adulterated.    Now  Colonel  Scott 
said  that  he  had  examined  two  or  three 
hundred  specimens  of  Roman  cement,  and 
had  never  found  one  which  might  be  said  to 
be  adulterated.    Very  frequently  it  got  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
got  injured  in  that  way.    He  thought  that 
Roman  cement  is  now  just  as  good  as  ever  it 
was,  but  people,  from  the  use  of  Portland 
cement,  expected  too  great  results  from  Ro- 
man cement.    The  lecturer  then  proceeded 
to  describe  the  manufacture  of  Portland  ce- 
ment, after  which  he  touched  upon  some  of 
the  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  that  article.    He  said  that  because 
it  contracted  in  bulk  the  more  it  was  burnt, 
if  it  was  bought  under-burnt  the  buyer  was 
of  course  getting  less  for  his  money  than  he 
would  were  it  burnt  to  the  requisite  degree. 
Engineers  knew  this  very  well,  and  there- 
fore always  bought  their  cement  by  weight. 
It  was  against  the  manufacturer's  interest  to 
burn  it  to  too  hard  and  flinty  a  state,  for  in 
that  condition  it  caused  great  wear  and  tear 
of  his  grinding  machinery.     Again,  if  the 
burning  was  not  carried  very  far  he  saved 
in  fuel.    There  were,  therefore,  three  reasons 
why,  unless  cement  was  bought  by  weight, 
the  liability  was  incurred  of  obtaining  an  in- 
ferior article.     Referring  to  the   test  of 
strength  for  Portland  cement,  the  lecturer 
said  that  the  manufacturer  might  arrive  at 
strength  in  one  or  two  ways.    In  propoi-tion 
as  it  was  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division 
by  grinding  a  better  result  was  obtained. 
Many  manufacturers  after  the  material  is 
ground  do  not  "  bag  "  it  at  once,  but  place  it 
in  bins  for  a  time,  and  the  bags  are  subse- 
quently filled  from  the  contents  of  these  bins 
after  they  have  been  thoroughly  admixed. 
By  this  means  the  under-burnt  limey  particles 
become  air-slaked,  and  the  injury  they  might 
do  to.  the  material  is  avoided.    Portland  ce- 
ment, in  fact,  is  improved  rather  than  other- 
wise by  keeping  and  exposure  to  the  air. 
Perfect  manipulation  and  admixture  of  the 
constituents    will    give    greater  strength. 
There  was  another,  but  a  very  dangerous 
way,  in  which  strength  could  be  arrived  at, 
and  that  consisted  in  reducing  the  quantity 
of  clay.    The  ettect  of  this  might  be  got  over 
in  some  measure  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere ;  but  where  the  quantity  of  clay  was 
{  very  small  the  Portland  cement  would  always 
be  a  very  treacherous  material.    The  lecturer 
said  he  had  known  spechnens  of  Portland 
cement  which  contained  no  more  than  18  per 
cent,  of  silex  to  set  very  well  at  first,  and  to 
last  well  for  some  time,  but  which  eventually 
played  great  pranks,  and  occasioned  many 
serious  accidents.   He  thought  that  instead  of 
looking  for  such  a  very  high  test  of  strength 
for  Portland  cement  he  would  rather  take  a 
cement  of  less  apparent  strength  but  contain- 
ing more  silica.    The  lecturer  next  proceeded 
to'speak  of  the  mixing  of  limes  and  cements 
for  use,  and  the  proportions  of  sand  best 
adapted  for  different  varieties  of  limes,  as 
dwelt  on  at  gi-eat  length  in  the  previous  lec- 
ture.   In  conclusion.  Colonel  Scott  insisted 
upon  the  necessity,  if  good  work  was  desired, 
of  using  wet  bricks  and  stiff  mortar,  and 
strongly  condemned  the  practice  of  "  grout- 
I  ing."    He  said  a  French  architect,  M.  Vicat, 
j  gives  the  English  credit  for  their  bad  mortar 
1  for  the  following  reason  :  That  our  builders 
j  for  the  most  part  have  in  view  only  the  ex- 
i  tent  of  a  99  years'  lease,  and  so  proportion 
their  various  "materials  that  the  wholj  struc- 
Uure  shall  fail  together  at  the  e-xpiration  of 
i  the  99th  year. 
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SCULPTURE  AT 
ST.  FINBAR'S  CATHEDRAL,  CORK. 
The  sculptured  panel  over  the  north  tran- 
sept door  represents  St.  John  and  the  Angel 
measuring  the  Temple.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  Rev.  xi.  It  is  carved  in  the  native 
stone.  The  design,  by  Mr.  Surges,  London, 
has  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Harrison,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 
It  has  been  presented  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Cockburn,  Great  Brunswick-street, 
Dublin. 


with  it,  it  becomes  fascinating.  Most  cer- 
tainly there  is  not  either  in  Windsor  Cnstlc 
or  Buckingham  Palace,  nor  in  any  of  our 
most  pabitial  club  houses,  a  single  room  thau 
can  compete  with  it  for  finished  elegance. 
Not  only  must  that  room  have  cost  a  deal  ot 
money,  but  a  large  amount  of  artistic  study 
must  have  been  expended  on  it.  Money  is 
indeed  all  potent,  but  there  are  some  things 
it  cannot  purchase,  and  one  of  them  is  rehned 
taste. — BaUdinij  Tunes. 


READY-MADE  HOUSES. 

All  who  occupy  "  ready-made  "  houses  must 
put  up  with  an  the  oversights  on  the  part  of 
the  architect,  and  even  in  first-class  houses 
these  are  not  a  few ;  but  when  a  lover  of  com- 
fort e-ects  a  mansion  for  himself,  be  it  either 
in  town  or  country,  it  is  quite  a  different 
matter.    In  such  a  case  it  is  surely  worth 
while  to  exert  all  possible  diligence  of  fore- 
si<rht,  forethought,  and  study ;  if,  however, 
we  may  judge  from  the  plans  shown  of  them, 
more  than  one  recently-erected  mansion  might 
have  been  laid  out,  and  the  rooms  planned 
just  as  well  by  a  country  bricklayer,  and  then 
left  to  be  gaudily  finished  by  a  town  decorator. 
The  adage  that  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds 
does  not  hold  good  in  architecture.  Good 
colourin^^  will  not  redeem  faulty  composition 
and  bad  drawing.    In  interior  architecture 
there  ought  to  be  eff'ects  and  beauties  wluch 
the  very  best  of  decorators  cannot  possibly 
blot  out,  although  he  may  do  his  very  best  to 

mar  them.  ■  .     ■,     i  a  ■  • 

Whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  man  would 
take  pains  to  secure  for  his  dwelling  that  kind 
of  beauty  which  results  from  artistic  archi- 
tectural design,  were  it  only  because  that  by 
so  doing  he  can  eclipse  those  who  have  notn- 
m<^  better  to  show  than  commonplace  sump- 
tuously fitted  up  and  furnished  much  perhaps 
in  a  style  that  soon  satiates  and  wearies  the 
eye  As  regards  expense,  refined  taste  and 
carefully  studied  design  is  sound  economy,  for 
a  room  which  is  strikingly  attractive  m  its 
architectural  ensemble  requires  very  little  to 
set  it  olf ;  in  fact  such  a  room  may  fairly  rank 
as  a  work  of  art,  consequently  is  removed  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  fashion, 

"  That  fickle  jade 
Wliose  whims  work  well  for  nothing  oxccpt  trade." 

That  there  are  very  few  rooms  which  answer 
to  such  character  is  only  too  true,  and  for 
that  very  reason  architects  should  now,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  endeavour  to  break 
away  from  the  present  routine  system  as  re- 
gards planning,  and  all  that  belongs  to,  in- 
ternal design  ;  instead  of  which  they  seeni  to 
shun  every  opportunity  of  producing  genuine, 
cnirif,-    Give  them  an  en- 


undiluted  artistic  spirit.  Give  them  an  en 
trance  hall  as  big  as  a  barn,  and,  no  doubt, 
they  can  make  something  of  that  out  of  the 
mere  ready  cut  and  dry  stuff,  to  be  cuUed 
from  books.  The  pomjioun  is  to  be  had  any 
day  by  merely  asking  for  it  first  and  paymg 
for  it  afterwards.  With  the  piquant  it  is 
altogether  different  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  beautiful  by  a  foot  rule,  or  to 
compute  its  value  by  the  stone  weight.  The 
artistically  beautiful  may  be  produced  with- 
out any  extravagant  expenditure  either  as  to 
material  or  space.         .  ^ 

The  Picture  Cabinet  m  the  Soane  Museum 
proves  most  convincingly  how  much  may  be 
made  of  a  small  room  by  means  of  ingenious 
contrivance  and  planning ;  the  latter  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  merely  horizontal  or 
floor  plans,  but  also  by  vertical  plan  or  section. 
One  of  the  most  charming  rooms  m  all  London, 
if  not  actually  the  most  charming  of  aU,  is  the 
library  of  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  his 
lar^e  contributions  to  art  literature  ;  the 
room  alluded  to  is  an  architectural  study  m 
every  respect.  Captivating,  when  first  seen, 
it  wins  upon  one  ;,  on  further  acquaintance 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
DROGHEDA. 
It  would  appear  from  the  recent  report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Inspector,  that  sanitary  matters  in 
the  ancient  borough  of  Drogheda  have  been 
latterly  totally  neglected.    The  bad  state  of 
health  of  the  engineer  may  be  a  subject  for 
commiseration,  but  it  should  be  considered 
that  the  lives  of  some  fifteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants are  placed  in  jeopardy  in  the  mean- 
time.    The  inspector   has  not,  we  think, 
exceeded  his  duty  in  laying  the  facts  before 
the  Commissioners,  by  whom  they  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Corporation.    We  make 
a  few  quotations  from  his  report : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  in  pursuance  of 
your  instructions,  I  visited  the  town  in  Drogheda,  and 
endeavoured,  by  every  means  of  observation  and  in- 
quiry open  to  me,  to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of 
the  facts  bearing  on  tlie  now  very  important  question 
of  its  sanitarv  condition  an<l  defects. 

As  descrili'ed  by  me  in  a  former  report,  the  town  of 
Drogheda  comprises  two  dispensary  districts,  viz.— 
St.  Mary's,  situated  on  the  southern  or  County  Meath 
side  of  the  Boyne,  and  St.  Peter's,  on  the  northern  or 
County  Louth  side. 

I  find  that  on  Tliursday  last,  Dr.  Kealy,  tlie 
medical  officer  of  St.  Peter's  district.  East  Ward, 
reported  to  the  Dispensary  in  the  following  terms, 

viz .  «  I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee 

to  the  deficient  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  district, 
in  particular  to  Hardman's  Garden,  CarroU's-la-ne, 
and  Hand -street." 

There  are  two  cases  of  typiioid  fever  under  treat- 
ment—one in  Hand-street,  and  the  other  in  Hard- 
man's  Garden.  These  two  cases  have  been  caused  by 
stagnant  water  being  allowed  to  remain  outside  the 
back  doors.  There  are  two  case  of  variola  under 
treatment. 

In  addition  to  maldng  this  written  report  to  the 
Dispensary  Committee,  Dr.  Kealy  iiilormed  me  that 
he  also,  in  the  course  of  last  week,  communicated 
verbally  to  the  same  effect  with  some  of  the  Corpora- 
tion authorities,  andlhat  though  he  was  subsequently 
tohl  by  the  Nuisance  Inspector  that  all  had  been  made 
right,  he,  notwithstanding  this  assurance,  found,  on 
again  visiting  the  localitim  on  Saturday  evening,  that 
things  then  remained  in  precisely  the  same  state  us 
before,  except  in  CarroU's-lane. 

1  accompanied  Dr.  Kealv  to  the  houses  in  which 
the  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  tinder  treatment,  and 
found  that  some" attempt  had  been  just  made  by  the 
occupiers  at  improvement,  but  in  neither  instance 
had  the  evil  been  abated  sufficiently,  and  in  one  case, 
I  think,  it  was  rather  aggravated  than  (limini,shed  by 
what  had  been  done.  While  visiting  this  locality 
(Hardman's  Garden),  some  of  the  residents  came 
forward  to  make  a  strong  representation  to  me,  as  to 
the  miserable  condition  they  were  in  as  regards  their 
water  supply,  for  which,  it  is  stated,  they  are  alto- 
gether dependent  on  two  sources  distant  about  a  mile 
from  them.  I  observed  at  one  end  of  this  lane  an 
open  well,  and  it  occurred  to  me  at  first  that  if  this 
were  properly  enclosed  and  protected  from  defilement 
it  would  meet  the  case  sufficiently  ;  but  I  was  subse- 
quently informed  that  the  water  yielded  by  this  well 
is  not  good  for  drinking  purposes,  and  is  sometimes 
unfit  for  use. 

In  St.  Peter's  distiict.  West  Ward,  between, the 
31st  December  and  the  present  time,  29  ca.ses  of  small- 
pox have  occurred,  of  which  as  many  as  six  have 
arisen  within  the  past  week,  the  most  recent  being 
one  first  brought  to  notice  yesterday  in  Chcster's-lane, 
while  the  medical  officer  and  I  were  engaged  in  our 
inspection  of  that  locality.  Since  I  first  visited  this 
lane  on  the  2nd  iiist,  several  improvements  have 
unquestionably  been  effected,  through  the  action  of 
the  Corporation,  viz.,  liine  appears  to  have  been 
liberally  distributed  lor  use  and  applied  by  the 
occupiers  in  whitewashing  their  houses  both  internally 
and  outside,  and  the  delects  complained  of  in  the 
state  of  the  roadway  and  water  tables  have  been  also 
attended  to  in  the  interval;  hut  the  principal  evil 
complained  ot  here  is  the  txi.itetice,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  lane,  of  a  yard  for  the  collection  and  subsequent 


sale  of  all  the  refuse  and  manure  he  is  able  to  procure 
from  the  various  yards  and  uiWcm  in  the  town.  1 
was  informed  that  the  officer  of  the  Corporation  has 
given  notice  to  the  owner  of  this  yard  that  the 
nuisance  should  be  discontinued  and  abated,  but  .so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained  (the  )  ard  being  locked  up 
at  the  time  of  mv  visit),  all  that  has  been  as  yet  done 
in  furtherance  of  this  is  that  no  frcsh  deliveries  liave 
been  made  there  for  the  last  week  ;   howerer,  as 
counterbalancing  this,  I  understood  that  loads  of 
manure  continue  to  be  received  in  a  garden  immeni- 
atelv  adjoining  the  yard,  and  where  iis  presence  is 
probably  almost  equally  open  to  objection.  How 
urgently  the  complete  and  permanent  banishment  of 
this  depot  from  its  present  position,  in  tlie  centre  of 
an  inhabited  lane,  is  called  lor  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  between  the  23rd  September  last  and 
the  present  time— that  is,  within  the  space  of  only 
five  months,— nine  cases  of  typhus  fever  and  three 
of  small-pox  are  recorded  by  the  medical  officer  as 
having  occurreil  within  twenty  square  yaid-s  of  it.  _ 

1  requested  the  medical  officer,  Dr.  Kelly,  to  point 
out  to  me  anv  other  localities  besides  Chester's-lane 
to  the  sanitarv  condition  of  which  he  taw  rea,-oii  to 
object,  when  'he  named  the  North-road,  George's- 
street,  which  is  a  continuation  of  North-road,  and 
Windmill -lane,  which  adjoins  it,  all  being  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Chester's-lane,  and  each  of  which 
I  then  proceeded  to  inspect  in  company  with  Dr. 

Kelly.  „         ,  .  , 

'J'he  medical  officer's  ground  of  complaint,  as  re- 
gards this  quarter  of  his  district,  is  that  there  is  no 
main  drain,  and  that  the  .sewers  from  the  houses  dis- 
charge into  the  water-tables— the  latter,  too,  being 
considerably  out  of  repair,  and  containing  in  several 
places  accumulations  of  foul  stagnant  water,  which, 
being  collected  within  a  few  yards  of  the  doors  of  the 
hou.ses,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  inspected,  with  the  medical  officer,  the  bacK  pre- 
mises connected  with  smne  of  the  houses  in  this 
locality,  and,  as  a  rule,  found  them  in  a  most  filtliy 
and  objectionable  condition. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  North-road  here  referred 
to  there  is,  I  mav  ob.serve,  a  main  sewer,  and  Dr. 
Kelly  informs  me  that  be  three  years  since  represented 
to  the  Corporation  authorities  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  extending  this  in  the  direction  just  pointed 
to,  but  be  was  told  there  were  no  funds  available  for 
the  purpose. 

I  have  learnt  with  satisfaction  from  the  unitfa 
testimony  of  the  medical  officers  that  the  Mayor  of 
Drogheda  is  most  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  lieallh. 
of  the  town.  I  mav  be  permitted  to  state  here  what 
appears  to  me  to  be' the  want  at  present  most  experi- 
enced, namelv,  that  of  an  active  and  thoroughly 
competent  execntive  authority  to  give  shape  and 
eCfect  to  their  orders  and  instructions.  That  no  such 
agencv  has  hitherto  existed,  must,  1  think,  be  obvious 
fnnn  some  of  the  la'-ts  detailed  in  the  course  of  this 
report,  and  this  conclusion  has  been  further  confirmed 
by  the  best  local  inquiries  it  has  been  in  my  power 
to  mal-e  on  the  subject. 

The  functions  of "  nuisance  inspector"  for  Drogheda 
ajipear  to  be  at  present  confined  to  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation  whose  primary  duly  consists,  as  I  learn, 
in  looking  to  the  state  of  the  market  yards,  and  in 
the  repair  of  the  pumps,  &c.,  for  which  he  is  paid,  t 
understand,  a  veailv  salary  of  £50  (!)  and  who,  as  a 
secondary  dutv,  is  also  entrusted  with  the  supervision- 
of  the  sanitarv  affairs  of  the  town,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives an  additional  salary  of  £1  0  (!)  Ot  this  officer 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever,  but  whether 
it  has  resulted  from  bis  time  being  too  much  en- 
grossed by  his  other  engagements,  or  from  a  want  of 
aptitude  on  his  part  for  Imietions  of  this  imporiant 
kind,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  he  is  a  sanitary  officer 
ill  little  else  than  in  name. 

I  apprehend  that  a  town  .such  as  Drogheda  will  be 
at  all  times  found  to  abs(n-b,  if  not  all,  a  very  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  an  active  and  intelliyent 
officer  ir.  looking  alter  its  sanitary  arrangements  and 
requireinenifl,  and  if  this  proposition  hold  good  in 
ordinary  years,  with  how  much  greater  force  does  it 
apply  at  this  moment,  when  a  lormidable  epidemic 
disease  is  not  meiely  threatening  the  local  community 
with  its  ravages,  but  has  already  established  itself  in 
their  midst  for  a  period  of  nea.ly  two  months. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  of  a  vigorous  and 
intelligent  officer,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  de- 
voting him.self  exclusively  to  the  discovery  and 
abatement  of  all  offences  agait  st  sanitary  law,  there 
will  still  remain  the  qnettiona  of  the  sewerage  and 
water  supply,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  best  and  earliest 
consideration  of  the  Corporation. 

W.  V  0'l3uiiiN,  Poor  Law  Inspector. 

The  Corporation  have  issued  an  advertise- 
ment to  applicants  for  the  very  important 
ofiice  of  Borough  Engineer.  If  anything 
like  a  fair  salary  is  ofi"ered  we  have  no  doubt 
many  will  seek  for  the  position. 
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LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE.' 
(Continued  from  page  SI.; 
It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  what  architecture  really  is,  and  what  is  its 
domain  in  the  realm  of  art.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  for  historical  pairposes  no  art 
can  be  its  superior,  but  this  is  only  its  archaso- 
logical  aspect.  To  claim  its  right  position, 
it  must  have  aims  and  asi^irations  higher  than 
those  of  imitating  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Architecture  must  elevate  into  an  art  the 
science  of  building.  It  must  add  a  charm  to 
the  expressions  of  the  exigencies  of  life  ;  it 
must  make  the  structure  of  the  mere  builder 
"  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  for  ever."  It 
must  not  disdain  the  present  time,  and  turn 
to  other  ages  for  its  delights.  It  must  not 
allow  itself  to  lag  behind  the  progress  of 
science,  and  be  considered  impracticable  in 
an  age  of  exigent  scepticism.  The  majestic 
buildings  which  our  art  has  produced,  are 
connected  with  man's  highest  thoughts,  and 
his  noblest  aspirations.  Veneration  for  the 
dead,  the  consolations  of  religion,  the  stirring 
activities  of  juiblic  life,  are  all  more  or  less 
associated  with  architecture.  Surely  an  art 
with  such  advantages,  ought  to  be  true  to 
herself,  and  advance  with  no  uncertain  steps. 
What  principles,  therefore,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  guides  of  architecture  ? 

When  the  savage  conceived  wants  beyond 
those  of  a  mere  hut  of  shelter,  or  a  tent  on 
the  desert,  he  began  to  build  a  more  solid 
structure.  He  desired  permanoici/,  and  a 
gradual  advance  from  wood  to  stone  was  the 
result.  The  individual  becoming  merged  in 
the  community,  more  extended  social  wants 
were  the  result.  A  king  or  governor  of  some 
kind,  became  the  visible  centre  of  authority. 
Common  action  for  common  objects  and 
against  common  foes,  begat  a  feeling  of  inter- 
dependence which  ripened  into  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  a  nation.  At  this  time  archi- 
tecture was  needed.  New  wants  required 
new  modes  of  satisfaction,  but  the  old  crav- 
ings were  the  same.  In  their  new  buildings, 
kings,  priests,  and  peoijle  desired  above  all 
things  permanence,  and  no  art  which  failed 
in  this  essential  could  satisfy  the  longings  of 
their  soul.  A  monarch  of  boundless  power, 
with  crowds  of  submissive  slaves  for  subjects, 
with  no  law  but  his  own  pleasure,  must  still 
have  felt  the  instability  of  human  life,  the 
bitter  drop  in  his  cup.  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  further,"  was  a  law  against  which 
he  instinctively  rebelled.  To  this  feeling  we 
owe  the  Pyramids  and  other  Egyptian  works. 
The  Pyramids  are  the  most  stupendous  monu- 
ment of  the  power  and  impotence  of  man  ;— 
power,  which  j)iled  up  that  amazing  heap  of 
stones  in  the  wilderness ;  impotence,  to  do 
more  than  utter  an  unavailing  protest  against 
the  decrees  of  Heaven.  The  Pyramids  have, 
of  course,  no  claim  to  artistic  beauty.  Their 
imposing  effect  on  the  mind  is  solely  due  to 
that  feeling  of  comparative  permanence  which 
was  the  dominating  idea  of  their  builders. 
The  power  of  the  one  over  the  many,  the 
tyranny  and  misery  which  must  have  accom- 
panied their  erection,  are  among  the  histories 
illustrated  by  their  wonders  of  the  world. 
Passing  from  the  Pyramids  to  other  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  art,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  quality  already  referred  to  was  never  for- 
gotten. The  hypostyle  Hall  of  Karnak  is 
justly  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  of  architec- 
tural remains.  By  the  time  this  was  erected, 
the  senses  of  its  builders  had  become  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  require  beauty.  The 
Pyramids  had  nothing  of  this  quality,  though 
they  had  in  a  high  degree  that  of  permanency. 
At  Karnak,  permanency  and  beauty  ai-e  dis- 
played in  a  happy  combination,  though,  as  in 
all  similar  buildings,  the  former  takes  the 
lead.  The  columns  are  so  thickly  planted, 
that  a  glance  shows  them  to  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  any  structural  needs,  and  the 
eye  loses  itself  in  the  mysterious  i-ecesses 
of  these  mighty  colonnades.  The  central 
columns  being  larger  than  those  beyond,  ap- 
pear even  larger  than  they  really  are,  from 
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this  artistic  contrast ;  and  though  beauty  is 
far  from  absent,  the  main  effect  produced  on 
the  spectator  is  that  of  solidity,  and  size, — 
in  other  woi-ds,  permanency.  As  religion 
played  its  gi-eat  part  in  the  aflairs  of  men,  it 
was  natural  that  the  chief  structures  of  the 
day  should  be  devoted  to  sacred  purposes. 
Here,  again,  the  same  object  was  sought. 
To  prove  to  man  his  own  insignificance,  to 
illustrate  the  power  and  endurance  of  a 
Supreme  Being  or  Beings,  no  symbol  was  so 
eliective  as  a  gorgeous  temple  built  in  defiance 
of  Time,  to  last  for  ages.  Here  again  beauty 
was  not  necessarily  absent.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  often  displayed  in  a  high  degree  ;  but 
the  all-important  desideratum  was  as  before 
that  of  a  significant  permanency.  The  Jews, 
on  their  return  from  their  Assyrian  captivity, 
and  always  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  their  old  land  of  bondage,  may  probaV)ly 
have  been  impressed  with  these  ideas,  when 
they  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  their  much- 
loved  temple.  When  the  Apostles  desired  to 
excite  our  Lord's  feelings  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration they  called  his  attention  not  to  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  but  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  stones  of  which  it  was  con- 
structed. In  so  doing  they  doubtless  referred 
with  exultation  to  its  strength  aud  solidity, 
and  rejoiced  in  its  apparent  permanence. 
The  quasi  rebuke  of  their  Divine  Master  in 
the  prophecy  that  not  one  stone  should  be 
left  on  another,  is  a  commentary  sad  and  in- 
structive on  that  never-to-be-satisfied  craving 
for  permanency,  which  is  proved  by  their 
original  remarks.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant proof  that  this  was  the  ruling  principle 
of  Egyptian  architecture  is  found  in  their 
rejection  of  the  arch.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  was  not  tlie  result  of  ignorance.  In 
the  tombs  of  Beui-Hassan  and  elsewhere 
arches  are  found,  although  they  are  not  built 
as  arches,  but  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone. 
The  Eastern  distrust  of  the  arch  is  expressed 
in  the  weU-known  saying,  "  An  arch  never 
sleeps  ;"  and  it  must  have  been  from  this 
conviction,  that  the  Egyptians  deliberately 
set  it  aside  as  a  principle  of  construction,  and 
adopted  the  solid  trabeated  style  which  cha- 
racterises their  work.  The  result  has,  in 
some  measure,  justified  them ;  for,  while  the 
temples  of  Egypt  have  suffered  from  violence 
only,  and  seem  still  destined  to  last  for 
thousands  of  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  single  arched  building  without  some 
signs  of  constructive  defects.  In  the  works 
of  the  Greek  architects,  the  same  principle 
which  is  under  considei-ation  was  a  leading 
rule  of  conduct.  The  abundant  supports  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  rock-cut  base  and  the  level 
lines  of  the  cornices,  are  all  suggestive  of  re- 
pose and  permanency,  and  the  low  pitch  of 
the  Greek  pediment,  and  its  ornamentation 
with  sculpture,  forbade  the  idea  of  thrust. 
The  Romans,  in  borrowing  from  Greek  art, 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  horizontal  construc- 
tion. The  arch  had  become  familiar  long 
since  to  the  Eastei*n  world.  Arched  forms, 
wedded  to  Greek  outlines,  was  the  ideal  of 
the  Roman  architects  ;  and  from  that  day  to 
the  present  arched  buildings  have  been  the 
rule.  The  influence  of  the  arch  on  the 
aesthetics  and  construction  of  our  art  is  too 
great  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  now  ;  but  it 
may  briefly  be  described  as  an  attempt  at 
power  at  the  expense  of  reijose.  It  intro- 
duced difficulties  of  stability  unknown,  or,  at 
least,  not  experienced  before,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  constructional  expedients  of 
the  highest  skiU  and  ingenuity.  At  the  same 
time  the  true  artist  recognised  always  the 
necessity  that  his  work  should  assert  its  per- 
manency. Accessories  were  called  in  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  Terraces  and  rusticated 
basements  gave  a  solid  base  to  the  super- 
structure ;  towers  and  buttresses  were  added 
to  counteract  the  ever  active  warfare  of  the 
insidious  enemy  within  ;  and  everywhere  in 
true  architecture  do  we  find  the  recognition 
of  permanency  as  one  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  art.  Passing  now  to  another 
point,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  what  other 
qualities  are  necessary  to  true  architecture. 
Beauty  being  the  essence  of  art,  its  presence 
may  be  looked  upon  as  decisive  in  the  works 


of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  It  must  also 
be  present  in  that  of  the  architect,  but  some- 
thing more  is  wanted.  His  eflbrts  wiU  surely 
be  condemned  if  not  presided  over  by  the 
principle  of  convenience.  We  have  seen  how 
architecture  ai-ose  from  the  necessities  of 
mankind,  as  the  first  simple  wants  of  warmth 
and  shelter  expanded  into  the  more  elaborate 
requirements  of  the  State  and  the  individual. 
To  study  the  requirements  of  convenience, 
and  to  adorn  the  useful  vnth  beautiful  and 
appropriate  ornament,  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  architect.  It  is  his  place  to  consider 
how  by  the  arrangement  of  masses  and  out- 
lines artistic  beauty  and  chiaroscuro  can  be 
obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  practical 
convenience.  The  combined  result  will  be 
the  triumph  of  his  art,  and  without  such  com- 
bination failure  must  ensue.  Works  are  seen 
every  day,  particularly  engineering  structures, 
which  must  be  assumed  to  be  convenient,  as 
they  possess  no  other  merit,  but  these  can  in 
no  sense  be  termed  architecture.  On  the 
other  hand,  buildings  may  be  found  of  much 
beauty,  the  pride  of  their  architects,  but 
which  must  be  condemned  if  tried  by  the  law 
of  convenience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  true 
architect  to  so  practise  his  art  as  never  to 
forget  common  sense.  His  buildings  should 
be  expressive,  and  his  architecture  consistent 
with  the  pui-poses  to  which  the  structures  are 
devoted.  A  church  should  not  appear  like  a 
theatre,  a  palace  like  a  prison,  and  so  forth. 
This  will  be  so  readily  admitted  that  the  re- 
iteration of  such  principles  will,  perhaps,  be 
questioned  as  unnecessary.  But,  in  truth, 
the  principle  admits  of  much  more  extended 
apijlication.  True  ideas  of  fitness  would 
proscribe  many  favourite  and  fashionable 
practices,  and  would  subvert  many  cherished 
ideas.  There  are  those  who  appear  to  con- 
sider it  the  highest  aim  of  architecture  to 
construct  a  church  so  that  it  might  seem  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  thirteenth  and  not 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  a  concert-hall 
that  might  have  been  a  temple  in  the  palmy 
days  of  ancient  Greece.  Such  things  can 
only  be  considered  triumphs  of  archaeology. 
In  this  architectural  asjiect  they  are  con- 
structional falsehoods.  They  sin  against 
truth  and  convenience,  and  though  they  may 
suit  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  real  progress  of 
art  must  be  impossible  while  such  principles 
are  in  the  ascendant.  In  the  times  of  which 
we  have  taken  a  hasty  review  such  prac- 
tices were  unknown.  If  it  may  be  that  the 
Greeks  wei-e  indebted  to  the  Eg;^'i)tians  or 
their  predecessors,  they  at  least  did  not 
directly  imitate  them ;  and  the  amount 
of  controversy  on  the  subject,  if  it  proves 
nothing  else,  bears  witness  to  the  real 
artistic  originality  of  this  wonderful  people. 
Truth  and  convenience  have  always  been  the 
guiding  pi-inciples  of  real  architecture,  and 
at  no  time  more  so  than  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  a  Gothic  cathedral  we  have  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  the  art  of  the  day.  We  may 
suj)pose  it  to  be  the  product  of  many  intel- 
lects, working  under  the  direction  of  one 
architect  as  commander-in-chief ;  but  with 
all  who  co-operated  convenience  was  para- 
mount. The  clergy  laid  down  the  rules 
appropriate  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
church  was  built.  The  chou-,  chapels,  and 
aisles  must  be  of  the  dimensions  required  for 
use.  Everything  was  to  have  its  jiurpose  and 
be  in  its  right  place.  We  may  be  sure  no 
columns  would  be  tolerated  to  intercept  a 
necessary  view  because  they  had  been  so 
used  elsewhere,  under  different  circum- 
stances, hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  same 
principle  of  convenience  made  itself  felt 
thoughout.  The  master  mason,  the  cunning 
artificer  in  iron  and  wood  fell  equally  under 
its  sway,  and  the  result  has  been  the  produc- 
tion of  works  which  are  a  source  of  joy  and 
pleasure  to  each  succeeding  generation. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  more  mischievous 
assumption  than  to  suppose  that  in  archi- 
tecture convenience  and  art  are  foes  and 
irreconcilable.  Such  a  doctrine  is  condemned 
by  the  experience  of  aU  ages,  and  could  only 
be  put  forward  from  ignorance.  Art  is  the 
true  instructor  of  the  people  in  refinement, 
and  all  that  elevates  the  senses.   The  painter 
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and  the  sculptor  share  this  high  mission 
with  the  architect,  but  the  latter  has  a  rnvi- 
lege  beyond.    He  has  not  only  to  tluuk  ot 
the  works  of  the  State,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
rich  —the  arrangement  of  cities,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  healthy,  convenient,  and  artistic 
houses  for  the  poor  are  within  his  province; 
and  in  bringing  his  art  to  hear  on  these 
matters,  he  has  the  proud  satisfaction  ot 
feeling  that  he  is  serving  purposes  ot  real 
public  utility,  and  is  adding  to  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow-creatures.    The  principle  of  con- 
venience, as  weU  as  that  of  permanence,  must 
therefore,  never  be  wanting  in  real  architec- 
ture ;  but  to  these  must  be  added  beauty. 
Without  this  our  buildings  may  be  triumphs 
of  science,  but  they  wiU  not  be  works  of  art. 
The  question  of  how  such  a  combination  is  to 
be  effected  is  the  difficulty,  as  its  solution  is 
the  glory,  of  the  architect.    To  attempt  to 
secure  it  by  loading  a  structure  with  so-called 
ornament  is  the  most  fatal,  as  it  is  the  most 
vulgar,  of  fallacies.    Indeed,  the  very  word 
ornament  is  too  frequently  misused,  so  as  to 
convey  the  impression  that  it  is  synonymous 
with   beauty.    A  building,   however,  may 
charm  us  from  its  proportion  with  grandeur 
of  its  outline,  and  masses,  apart  altogether 
from  considerations  of  what  is  termed  orna- 
ment.   I  know  nothing  more  beautiful  and 
impressive  than  the  interior  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a  winter's  after- 
noon, when  there  is  not  light  enough  to 
discern  more  than  the  main  features  of  the 
structure.      The  fine  proportions  and  ex- 
quisite symmetry  of  the  building  suffice  m 
themselves  to  strike  the  mmd,  and  to  fill  it 
with  the  sensation  of  present  beauty.    It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  in  a  perfect  work  art- 
decoration  must  be  considered  indispensable, 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  decoration 
and  beauty  of  proportion,  that  without  the 
latter  notliing  can  please,  while  it  is  pos- 
sible to  recognise  beauty  in  an  architectural 
work  which  is  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
the  former.    It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  principle  has  of  late  years  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised.    A  passion  for  ornamental 
detail  has  often  seemed  to  obscure  the  true 
principles  of  art,  and  when  we  have  looked 
for  the  indescribable  charms  of  symmetry 
and  proportion  we  have  been  asked  to  be 
content  with  carelessly-planned  and  over- 
decorated  ugliness,  seeking  to  disarm  criti- 
cism by  calling  itself  "picturesque."  But, 
though  proportion  may  be  the  first  quality 
essential  to  beauty  in  our  art,  it  is  not  of 
course  sufficient  in  itself.    It  must,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  supplemented  by  beautiful  and 
appropriate  ornament.    The  architect  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter.    In  this  country,  for  various  reasons 
the  latter  have  scarcely  ever  a  fair  chance, 
and  the  architect  has  had  too  often  to  lament 
over  consequent  incompleteness  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  conceptions.    To  diffuse  nobler  and 
iuster  ideas  on  this  subject  would  be  a  work 
worthy  of  this  Academy.    In  such  an  event 
we  should  cease  to  tolerate  any  art  but  the 
best,  and  the  bareness  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul's  and  our  public  buildings  would  no 
longer  be  matters  of  national  reproach.  And 
such  hopes  are  not  altogether  visionary. 
Were  it  not  for  the  salutary  rule  which 
forbids  reference  to  living  persons,  names 
might  be   mentioned   of   artists  honoured 
within  these  walls  who  have  given,  and  are 
giving  daily,  practical  proofs  of  this  view  of 
the  importance  of  their  principles.  The 
first  steps  are  not  easy,  and  their  disinte- 
restedness is  often  their  only  reward.  The 
more  honour  to  those  who  tread  the  difficult 
path,  and  are  contented  to  rejoice  in  the 
honour  and  glory  of  their  art.    But  while 
contending  with  the  fraternal  union  of  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect,  as 
essential  to  the  production  of  perfect  arshi- 
tecture,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
architect  must  in  this  case  be  "  Primus  inter 
pares."      The  decoration  of  the  structure 
must  not  interfere  with  the  principles  of  his 
design,  and  there  must  be  a  general  willing- 
ness to  sink  self-assertion,  and  co-operate  in 
;         the  productions  of  a  perfect  whole.    If  it  be 
rightly  forbidden  to  speak  here  of  the  living, 


it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  allude  to  one 
whom  this  Academy  still  freshly  deplores, 
and  who  has  left  us  some  striking  fxamples 
of  mural  art.    I  mean  the  late  Daniel  Maclise. 
Unselfish  and  ever  true  to  his  art,  he  has  ielt 
his  monuments  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Westminster.    We  can  now  only  too  late 
ref^ret  that  but  for  discouragements  which 
mi^^ht  have  been  avoided,  we  should  have  had 
a  completed  series  of  noble  paintings  where 
now  two  grand  fragments  alone  exist  to 
adorn  his  memory.    The   introduction  ot 
sculpture  is  again  a  subject  on  which  the 
architect  should  have  a  decisive  influence. 
Disregard  of  scale  is  but  too  frequent  when 
this  is  not  the  case.     Thus  that  which  is 
intended  as    an   adornment   becomes  the 
defacement  of  the  work.      The  sculpture 
injures  the  architecture,  and  the  latter  the 
sculpture,  and  the  result  is  failure.    Gibson  s 
fine  group  in  the  small  chamber  behind  the 
House  of  Lords  may  be  here  referred  to. 
Placed  in  a  room  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  in  a  position  where  it  cannot  be  seen  to 
advantage,  it  can  only  rouse  feelings  of  regret 
that  a  place  more  worthy  of  its  merits  has 
not  yet  been  allotted  to  it.    A  position  on  the 
staircase  at  the  end  of  Westminster  Hall, 
with  some  arrangements  for  controlling  the 
li"-ht,  might  probably  be  found  more  worthy 
of"  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
rrenius  of  the  sculptor.    Time  does  not  allow 
the  further  illustration  of  these  views  ;  but 
many  instances  to  the  point  will  doubtless 
occur  to  you.    If  I  plead  earnestly  for  the 
controlling  power  of  the  architect,  it  is  from 
no  wish  to  magnify  his  office,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  only  mode  of  avoiding 
confusion.    No  architecture  can  be  really 
perfect  which  does  not  receive  the  support 
of  its  sisters  Sculpture  and  Painting  ;  and  uo 
fashion  of  building  can  be  commended  which 
imposes  on  them  unworthy  rules,  and  rejects 
their  highest  perfection.    We  cannot  doubt 
that  these  were  the  convictions  and  practice 
of  the  Medieval  architects,  and  an  enlightened 
adherence  to  their  principles  would  put  an 
end  to  anything  like  an  unintelligent  copying 
of  their  defects.    Whatever  the  architecture 
of  the  future  is  to  be  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
be  consistent  with  the  display  of  the  sister 
arts  in  their  completest  state  of  develope- 
ment.    Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  such  a 
consummation,  or  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  this  employment  of  the  fine  arts'allied 
to  the  marvellous  progress  of  science  will 
a^^ain  produce  masterpieces  of  architecture 
for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  an  en- 
lightened world  ?    In  the  meantime  we  may 
be  sure  that  a  new  style  will  never  be  dis- 
covered by  talking  of  it.    It  must  arise,  if  it  is 
to  come,  naturally  from  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  time.    To  force  these  require- 
ments into  an  artificial  and,perhaps,retrograde 
channel  is  not  the  province  of  the  architect. 
It  is  his  part  to  study  and  guide  them  by  his 
knowledge  and  artistic  genius,  controlled  by 
common  sense.    Architecture,  if  pursued  on 
other  principles,  claiming  to  dictate  when 
it  should  be  content  to  follow,  may  find  itself 
left  dreaming  on  the  bank,  while  the  great 
stream  of  human  progress  rolls   on  ever 
deepening  and  ever  increasing  in  its  way  to 
that  mysterious  goal  when  all  things  finite 
must  find  their  solution.    It  should  be  for  us, 
gentlemen,  to  avoid  such  illusions,  and,  while 
studying  the  glories  of  the  Past,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  wants  of  the  Present  or  the 
promises  of  the  Future. 


DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE  AND 
SEWAGE   UTILIZATION  SCHEME. 


A  NUMBER  of  the  ratepayers  and  owners  of 
property  in  the  proposed  Liffey  Main  Drainage 
District  have  resolved  to  apply  to  Parliament 
to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Dublin  Corporation  for  the  drainage  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  In  a  statement  put 
forward  by  theu-  committee  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"'I'he  Corporation  seek  for  unlimited  rating  powers. 
It  ia  advisable,  as  in  tlie  cases  of  the  London  Main 
Drainage  and  the  Dublin  Water  Works,  th«it  the 
cost  of  the  undertaking  should  be  ascertained  by  a 


preliminary  investigation,  and  that  thereon  Parliament 
should  i\K  and  limit  the  rate  to  be  imposed.  '•''^ 
London  case,  the  rale  is  at  3d.  for  40  years.) 

The  Corporation  seek  for  powers  to  borrow 
XnSO.OOO  :  their  engineer's  estimate  is  for  £230,000. 
Wiiich  is,  or  is  neither,  the  correct  sum  ? 

Tlie  Corporation,  vieldin^  to  Boanl  of  Trade  and 
other  objections,  propose  that,  instead  of  sendinp;  the 
sewage  seawards,  it  shall  go  to  Baldoyle,  under  a 
'  concession  '  for  25  years,  to  a  '  Sewage  Utilization 
Company  (Limited),'  to  be  created  for  the  occasion. 
To  this  'company  the  Corporation  will  transfer,  and 
thereby  get  rid  of,  all  its  sewage  responsibility,  it  being, 
as  we  are  assured,  the  every-day  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment to  sanction  transfers  of  the  kind,  provided  the 
deed  have  the  proper  seal.s  and  signatures  attached. 
It  may  be  well  to  ask.  Does  Mr.  Bazalgette,  the  Con- 
sulting Engineer  of  the  Corporation,  concur  in  this 
view  of  Parliamentary  liberality?    In  his  report  on 
Messrs.  Bariington  and  Jetfers'  Utilization  Scheme  of 
1866,  he  says,  that  as  the  scheme  would  prubably  be 
unramunerative,  it  would,  when  abandoned  by  the 
company,  impose  upon  the  Corporation  the  exp'^nse 
I  of  the  pumping  stations   and  of  useless  drainage 
I  works.    EvideiUly  Mr.  Bazalgette  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  citv  seal,  and  the  'limited'  seal,  notwith- 
standing, the  rates  and  property  of  the  city  would  be 
liable  10   all   concerned,  next   after  the  Limited 
Liabilitv  Shareholders,  and  when  these  had  duly  paid 
up  or  comi-.ounded  for  their  respective  shares.  And 
what  may  be  our  utilization  liabilities?    Why,  so 
lately  ason  the  10th  inst.,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
England  granted  an  injunction  against  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Birmingham,  at  the  suit  of  inhabitants  resid- 
ing adjacent  to  20  acres  of  land  taken  for  sewage 
utilization  by  that  Corporation,  the  process  having 
proved  pernicious  to  the  publio  health;  and  in  the 
present  Session  the  London  JMetropolitan  Sewage 
and  Essex  Reclamation  Company  are  promoting,  and 
the  London  Metropolitan  Board  are  opposing,  a  Bill 
to  make  the  London  rates  liable  for  some  of  tlie  e.x- 
penses  of  the  company.    Would  our  friends  in  the 
Corporation  kindly  give  us  the  name  of  the  sewage 
companv  that  has  proved  a  success  ? 

The  Corporation  piopose  to  utilise  not  only  their 
own,  but  the  suburban  sewage.  It  may  be  well  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  conveying  the  sewage 
of  Kathmines,  &c.,  through  such  costly  tunnels  as 
that  under  Summer-hill,  and  across  the  city  to  the 
North  Bull,  and  thence  to  Baldoyle  and  Malahide. 
The  utilization  of  fluid  sewage  in  land  irrigation,  as 
has  been  proved  (see  Report  of  Commission  on 
Rivets  Pollution),  can  be  best  effected  in  small  and 
not  in  large  quantities.  Why  does  the  Corporation 
insist  upon  the  contrary? 

The  Corporation  took  powers  to  borrow  £300,000 
for  the  Vartrv  Works.  They  now  owe  for  these 
works  about  £500,000,  or,  adding  the  old  pipe- water 
debenture  debt,  about  £570,000,  for  water  works. 
Suppose  like  case  like  rule  for  the  Main  Drainage— 
a  borrowing  commencing  at  £300,000,  ending  with 
£550,000— and  the  limit  of  two  years'  valuation  of 
the  erltire  assessable  property  in  the  city  being  there- 
upon reached,  the  entire  borrowing  powers  at  present 
allowed  by  law  for  municipal  improvements  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  Dublin.  And  if  the  like  rule  of  repayment 
is  to  apply  to  this  as  to  the  Vartry  case,  there  can  be 
no  prospect  of  immediate  relief.  Not  a  sliiUing  of  the 
Government  Loan,  borrowed  in  1862,  has  as  yet 
been  repaid ;  on  the  contrary,  year  after  year,  down 
to  the  present  year  1871,  loans  have  been  contracted 
and  fresh  imcumbrancss  created. 

Thirteen  petitions  liave  been  lodged  against  the 
Corporation  Bill.  Twelve  of  these  proceed  from 
boards  and  owners  of  property,  wliose  objections  may 
be  removed  by  compens;Uion,  or  by  other  concessions, 
which  may,  as  in  the  well-known  Tighe  case,  impose 
serious  burdens  upon  the  citizens.  Is  it  the  wish  of 
I  the  citizens  that  the  discussiim  of  the  foregoing  and 
'  the  other  questions  at  issue  shall  be  left  in  the  hands 
solely  of  the  representatives  of  the  Corporation,  and 
of  those  twelve  petitioners? 

The  High  Sheriff  of  the  City,  in  addressing 
a  meeting^held  on  Friday  last  in  the  Rotundo, 
made  the  following  remarks  :— 

I  take  it  that  this  meeting  is  not  convened  in  a  spirit 
of  factious  opposition  to  the  Corporation,  or  to  the  main 
drainage.  It  is  called  together  on  very  diflferent 
grounds.  We  don't  object  to  the  main  drainage;  on 
the  contrary,  we  should  always  wish  to  see  the  Liffey 
a  pure  and  wholesome  stream,  flowing  through  the 
citv,  to  the  refreshment  and  healthfulness  of  the  citi- 
zens, not  a  polluted  and  pestiferous  stream,  as  it  has 
been'  for  a  long  time.  But  whilst  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  have  a  main  drainage  system,  it  is  also  de- 
sirable that  we  should  know  how  much  we  are  to  pay 
for  it.   


Messrs.  Hayes,  Bagenalstown,  are  the  con- 
tractors for  extensive  improvements  at  the 
parish  church  of  Gowran,  Co.  Kilkenny,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  London. 
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CONNOREE  MINING  COMPANY. 

At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
above  comjiany,  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
board-room  of  the  ofKces,  Danie-sti'ect,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  F.  Connell,  a 
special  resolution,  adopted  in  February  last, 
authorising  the  conversion  of  the  capital  of 
the  company  into  stock,  was  unanimously 
confirmed.  The  chairman  referred  at  some 
length  to  operations  carried  on  at  the  mines 
since  he  last  addressed  the  proprietors,  stating 
that  they  were  about  to  work  the  forty-five 
and  fifty-four  fathom  levels,  both  of  which 
had  been  under  water  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  neither  of  which,  though  compara- 
tively rich,  had  ever  been  worked  for  copper. 
He  also  referred  to  two  new  descriptions  of 
ore,  yielding  respectively  10-06  per  cent,  and 
4'91  per  cent,  of  copj^er,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  which  was  ascertained  to  be  in 
considerable  abundance  between  certain  of 
the  upper  levels.  Capt.  Jones  also  expressed 
great  confidence  as  to  the  future,  and  showed 
his  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  undertaking 
by  subscribing  for  fifty  of  the  preference 
shares,  his  brother  engineer,  Capt.  John 
Dower,  taking  twenty.  In  consequence  of  a 
dispute  with  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Railway 
Company,  who  have  recently  raised  the  metals 
from  a  branch  line  into  the  company's  mines, 
it  has  been  resolved  to  purchase  a  steam  road 
engine  and  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
ores  to  the  harbour  of  Wicklow,  by  which  it 
is  thought  a  great  gain  will  be  eflfected. 


L  A  W. 

CODET  OF  BANKRUPTCY. — March  28. 

(Before  Judge  Miller.) 

In  Re  WiJIiiim  B.  M' Master,  builder.— The 
question  of  final  examination  had  stood  over 
for  notice  to  the  trustees  of  an  arrangement 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  by 
deed.  Mr.  Meldon  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
assignees,  and  stated  that  the  trustees  had 
been  served  with  notice,  and  did  not  object 
to  pay  the  passing  of  the  bankrupt's  final 
examination.  With  reference  to  the  trustees' 
account,  they  stated  that  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  received  a  report  from  an  ac- 
countant appointed  by  them,  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  vouch.  His  lordship  passed  the 
bankrupt's  final  examination. 


In  Re  George  Douglas. — The  bankrupt  was 
a  buUder  in  Anne's-lane.  He  had  also  two 
houses  in  Harrington-street.  Mr.  Carton, 
instructed  by  Mr.  Larkin,  on  behalf  of  the 
assignees,  stated  that  at  the  time  the  houses 
were  built  his  assets  were  deficient  to  the 
extent  of  £5G2,  his  debts  being  J^l,735.  The 
bankrupt  was  examined,  and  stated  that  he 
had  mortgaged  one  of  the  houses  in  Harring- 
ton-street to  the  "Irish  Civil  Service  and 
General  (Permanent  Benefit)  Building  So- 
ciety," to  secure  a  building  advance  to  the 
amount  of  *350,  and,  subject  to  this  mort- 
gage, he  had  put  them  in  settlement,  on  his 
receiving  a  sum  of  ^500  at  his  marriage.  At 
the  close  of  the  bankrupt's  examination,  Mr. 
Carton  said  the  case  appeared  a  perfectly  fair 
one,  and  he  would  ofi'er  no  objection  to  the 
passing  of  the  final  exammation. 


MISCELI.ANEOUS. 


Plastic  slate  roofing  is  made  by  combining  finelv 
pulverized  or  bolted  state  fl.iur  and  vi^cou3  matter 
(coal  tar)  to  about  the  consistency  of  tliick  mortar: 
this  is  spread  on  a  foundation  of  water-proof  double- 
slate  felt.  The  felt,  consisting  of  two  thicknesses  of 
single  felt  with  a  layer  of  pUstic  slate  i;etween  them, 
is  laid  across  the  boards,  each  edge  being  coated  with 
plastic  slate,  and  lapping  two  and  one-half  inches. 
The  edges  are  fastened  down  by  nailing  on  cleats  im- 
bedded in  the  plastic,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a 
.itrip  of  felt  five  inches  wide  fastened  down  with  the 
))lastic.  The  cleats  may  be  elevated  so  as  to  make 
.1  ribbed  roof,  or  flat  for  a  smooth  unbroken  surface. 
This  lining  of  felt  is  designed  to  insulate  the  mastic 
from  the  boards,  lest  (heir  coniraction  and  expansion 
should  injure  the  covering.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inatcb  or  tongue-and-groove  the  sheathing-boards, 
but  the  more  solid,  lerel  aud  close  they  are  laid,  the 


better  and  more  durable  will  be  the  roof.  After  the 
process  of  felting  the  roof  is  completed,  the  plastic 
slate,  mixed  as  previously  described,  is  then  spread 
upon  the  felt  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a 
trowel,  and  finishes  a  complete  flexible  slate  roof,  in 
one  solid  sheet;  without  seam  or  joint.  Plastic  slate 
can  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  zinc,  on  hori- 
zontal, angular  and  perpendicular  planes  ;  in  fact,  is 
adapted  to  roofs  of  every  descriininn.  Churches  and 
Gothic  dwellings,  as  well  as  flat-roofed  structures,  can 
be  proti'cted  with  it.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
best  of  the  summer's  sun  would  soften  aud  cause  it  to 
run,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  ilo  not  affect  it  detrimentally, 
but  on  the  contrary,  improve  it  by  causing  the 
materials  to  reconstruct  more  rapidly,  thereby  leaving 
a  fine,  slaty  sui'face.  sulhcieiitly  bard  to  walk  on 
without  dau'jer  of  marr.ng  it^^  biMuty  or  injuring  it, 
and  yet  soft  and  flexible  uniliTiicai h.  It  will  remain 
in  that  elastic  cmdition  for  a  nuinbfr  of  years,  on 
account  of  the  very  slow  process  of  evaporation,  by 
which  the  slate  is  reconstructed,  the  tar  remaining 
in  the  slate  flour  for  a  sufficient  period  to  restore  co- 
hesive attraction  that  was  sujidered  by  the  process  of 
pulverizing. 

TirE  American,  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for 
March  contains  a  paper  '  Ou  the  Porcelain  l!ock  of 
China,'  by  Baron  von  liichtliofen,  of  Shanghai,  who 
visited  the  Kin:r-te-chin  district,  where  the  Cliinese 
have  made  nearly  all  their  porcelain  for  about  3,000 
years.  He  appears  to  show  that  the  Chinese  Kaolin  is 
not  found  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  China- 
Clay  of  Cornwall  and  Devonsliiie.  Tiie  poi-celain 
rock  of  King-te-chin  is  stated  to  he  of  the  hardness  of 
feldspar,  and  of  a  green  colour,  like  jade.  This  rock 
is  reduced  to  powder,  and  luade  into  bricks  of  two 
kinds,  one  being  called  Kao-ling,  and  the  other 
Pe-tun-tse,  the  supposed  equivalent  of  Cornish  China 
stone.  'I'he  British  por'celaiu  clay.  Kaolin,  e.xist  as  a 
soft  imperfectly  formed  variety  of  granite,  and  the 
China  storte,  Pe-tun-lse  differs  from  it  otrly  iu  being 
a  more  talcose  rock. 

A  GoviiRNMENT  CONTRACT, — During  the  winter 
(says  the  Glasr/ow  Mail)  building  operations  at  the 
Garioch  Barracks  were  ahuo-t  suspetided,  owiirg  to 
the  itrclemency  of  the  weather.  With  the  advent  of 
spring,  however,  there  has  been  no  show  of  activity, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  works  are  virtually 
stopped  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  the  supcin- 
tendence  of  the  Government  officials.  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  officials,  a  quality  of 
material  and  wor-kmanship  superior  to  what  was  pro- 
vided for  irr  the  original  specification  was  found  ne- 
cessary. This  was  particularly  (he  case  as  regards 
the  mason  work  ;  and  as  the  contractor  was  losing 
coiisiilei-ably,  he  applied  to  the  Government  for  in- 
demnification. They  inquired  into  his  repi'esentation, 
and  being  satisfied  of  its  truth,  made  him  an  offer  to 
cover  the  extra  expense,  which,  however,  was  rela- 
tively a  mere  trifle,  iirid  was  consequently  refused. 
The  samestrictness  of  superintendence  interfered  with 
the  woodwork.  Mr.  Kirk,  the  corrlr'actor,  entered 
into  an  agr'eement  with  a  tinrber  mercliairt  for  a 
supply  of  wo  )d,  and  care  was  taken  to  nrake  special 
selection  of  (he  logs.  Notwith.-tarrding  this  selection, 
however',  about  the  half  of  them  were  rejected  by  the 
officials.  A  contract  was  also  made  with  a  firm  for 
the  "best  paint;"  but  the  officials  having  analysed  a 
sample,  comleruried  the  whole  as  chemically  inrpure. 
The  manufacturers  being  asked  to  furnish  a  better 
quality,  stated  that  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  though 
they  sent  a  second  lot,  which  was  also  rejected.  Ap- 
plication was  then  made  to  two  or  thi-ee  other  paint 
firms,  with  no  better  result,  aird  at  length  the  manager 
complained  to  the  olficials  that  he  was  unable  to 
satisfy  their  deiuands;  at  same  time  producing  cor- 
respondence with  the  nraiiufacturers,  showing  that 
the  paint  rejected  was  really  the  finest  quality  in  the 
market.  With  regard  to  lime,  again,  the  specifica- 
tions fixed  Castlecary  lime  as  the  quality  to  be  used 
in  the  building  operatioirs.  '!  his  was  accordingly 
done ;  but  about  a  week  ago  the  olTicials  notified  tiiat 
they  would  subject  the  lime  to  an  analysis,  and  if  it 
was  found  to  contain  8  47  of  soluble  silica,  it  would 
be  condemned.  Under  these  cir'cumstances  the  con- 
tractor has  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  urtless  at  a  considerable  increase  on  the  esti- 
mates, and,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Government, 
the  works  are  virtually  slopped. 

Tub  Nkw  Soverhign. — The  liight  Hon.  the 
Blaster  of  the  Mint  is  to  be  congratulared  on  his  last 
achievement.  Congratulated,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
rrew  coin  is  to  be  regar'ded  from  one  point  of  view, 
and  weighed  in  one  particular  balance.  If  it  be  de- 
sirable that  the  gold  currency  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  made  the  symbol  of  (he  adoption  of  a  c-riain  set 
of  views  by  the  adniinistratiotr — if  it  be  wiae  lo  pro- 
claim to  the  world,  by  the  widely-circtrlaliog  testi- 
mony of  the  laiglish  sovereign,  that  the  rulers  of 
England  are  contentedly  or  conteniptuottsl3-  ignorant 
of  fine  art — if  it  be  satisfactory  to  furnish  aluindant 
proof  that,  in  the  directiou  of  the  English  Mint  not 


only  artistic  talent,  but  also  mechanical  excellence, 
are  entirely  disre^'arded — tire  new  sovereign  riuist  b« 
held  (0  be  a  great  success.  For  this  is  what  it  does, 
upon  the  face  of  it — it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
gold  coins  of  the  best  period  of  our  currency,  that  a 
print  from  a  slovenly  cliche  bears  to  a  proof  engraving. 
It  is  a  crucial  instance  of  the  difference  between  what 
is  cheap  and  what  is  good.  It  betrays  an  equal 
ignorance  of  the  laws  that  so  r-eculate  a  coinage  as  to 
give  it  historic  value,  and  of  those  which  regard 
either  itsiesthetic  propriety  or  its  artistic  merit.  The 
only  thing  left  for  its  originatoi's  to  regret  is,  that 
existing  prejudices  have  prevented  them  from  stamp- 
ing their  new  issue  in  aluminum  or  Abyssinian  gold  — 
Art  Journal. 

RoYAi,,  Duni.iN  SociETv. — An  evening  scientific 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next,  in 
the  Lecture  Theatre.  Communications:  —  1.  James 
Dillon,  O.K  ,  M.I.C.E  I  — "  On  the  Defects  of  the 
Irish  Railway  System,  and  the  best  way  of  Construct- 
ing Cheap  Branch  Railways."  2.  J\Ions.  Henri 
Charlier — "  Ou  an  Improved  System  of  Horse- 
shoeing." 

Patkxt  Printing  RIachinf.  and  Ri^gtstkr. — M. 
Bebro  has  patented  a  machine  for  printing  tickets  in 
large  quantities  for  railways,  steam  boats,  places  of 
puhlic  airrusement,  &c.  The  urachine  is  capable  of 
printirrg  ou  both  sides,  numbering  consecutively, 
and  perforating  1,000  tickets  per  minute.  A  roll  of 
paper  being  placed  on  the  machine  the  printing  and 
perforating  go  on  siirrultaneously,  and  the  machine 
requires  no  attention  until  the  roll  of  paper  is  ex- 
hausted. The  printhig  is  done  by  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  the  usual  cylinder  process.  In  passirtg 
from  one  printing  cylinder  to  the  other  the  strip  of 
paper  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  intermediate 
cylinder,  which  makes  a  series  of  perforations  in  the 
line  of  division  between  the  respective  tickets.  While 
the  perforation  is  being  executed  the  consecutive 
number  is  impressed  from  beneath.  'I  he  part  of  the 
machine  by  which  the  numbering  is  done  consists  of  a 
cylinder  betweeri  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  the  same  in  length,  on  the  periphery  of  which 
are  arranged  figures  (ordinary  movable  types)  from  1 
to  3000.  By  placing  the  numbers  in  a  continuous 
spiral  line  round  the  cylinder,  and  making  the  latter 
move  along  its  axis  at  a  certain  i-ate,  the  numbers  are 
presented  and  printed  from  in  succession  with  unfail- 
ing accuracy. 

Breakfast — Kpps'sCoco.v  Gratkfdi.  AHT>CosiFotiTrxG  

"  By  a  tliorouglr  knowleclKe  of  the  naturnl  laws  whiclr  govern 
the  opei'ations  of  di^iestiori  and  ntUrition,  anO  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  pr-ovided  our  lireakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavotu'ed  beverafce  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor^ 
bills." — Uh'il  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled  — J/mus  Epps  i<  Co.. 
Homoeopathic  Chemi.vts,  London.  Also,  makers  of  Epps'g 
Cacaoine,  a  very  tliin  beverage  for  everring  use. 

The  growing  wealth  and  refined  taste  of  the  country  is  not 
mor-e  strongly  ilhrstr-afed  than  iu  the  fiir-nisliing  cf  our  man- 
sions, houses,  and  villas.  The  best  artists  .u-e  eniplnyed  from 
France,  Italy,  Gennany,and  Switzer  land  to  modul  arid  design 
ornaments  for  the  rnantlepiece,  sideboard,  &c,,  and  we  seek 
from  every  cor  ner  of  tire  world  for  tiiai'bles,  woods,  and  other 
materials  for  tlie  raanulactrri  e  "f  these  oi-naments.  This  is 
shown  at  that  magnificeTit  cstablislunent  at  Old  Bond-street, 
Loirdon,  wlieie  there  ,o  e  cloi-ks  ornamented  witlr  fine  enamel 
fi'ora  th«  Imperial  m  innf  iclcnies  of  Sevres,  and  marbles  of 
black,  malachite,  whire.  ru>ee.  serpentine,  brocatelle,  porpiiyry, 
gieen,  al.ibastci',  lapis  hizuli,  Ali;<Tiiin  onyx,  and  Califor-nian. 
with  numer'ous  nther's  of  riclily  colour'ed  matfr-ials.  Mr".  J.  W_ 
Benson,  of  2.5  Old  Bond-streer,  and  of  the  City  Steam  Works, 
.58  and  CO  Ludgate-hiJi,  wid  have  much  pleasur-e  in  forwar'd- 
irrg,  post  tree,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  illustrated  pamplrlets, 
&c.,  of  watches,  clocks,  jewellery,  &c. 

Report  of  Dr.  AnTticR  HrLr,  Hassall  on  Matar's  Seko- 
LTNA  •'!  have  car'efnlly  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messr-s.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.G.  I  find  t  em  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  qrrality,  and  emirrently  nutr'itious.  The\- contain 
a  very  large  percerrtage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  cliiLfly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
ArrnwTOOt.  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour.  Farinaceous  Food, 
or  dirrai'y  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  us«  as  food  in 
this  country."    (Signed)  "  Arihur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  disiini'th/  understood  that  although 
we  f/i re  place  to  letters  o  f  eorresjjo)idents,  ire  do 
not  suhscrihe  editorially  to  the  ojiinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  wor/cs  in  contemplation  or  in 
pjrogress. 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BDIJ.DBK. 


(Town.) 

Yea  rig  . 

Htdf-ijearhj 

Quarlerlg 


(Post.)       S.  (1. 

Yearhj  ..80 
Half-gearlg  4  0 
Quarierlg    .   "2  0 


Terms  for  Adrertising  mag  he  knoirn  on 
application. 

Post  Ojfi'r  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 


April  15,  1871.] 
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Parliament, 
in,  that,  on 
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Our  Railways. 

aBl  \1  ROBABLY  there  is, 

■  I  ll  at  the  present  junc- 

ture, no  topic  of 
gi-eater  importance 
than  that  of  our 
Railways,  their  condition  and 
defects.  On  the  debated 
question  of  their  purchase  we 
ar«  not  prepared  to  express 
any  decided  opinion.  There 
might  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  the  various 
interests  concerned.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  nothing 
wUl  be  done  in  the  matter 
during  the  present  session  of 
There  had  been  a  hope  indulged 
the  settlement  of  the  great 
questions  which  for  some  time  had  agitated 
the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  our 
paternal  government  would  have  redeemed 
its  pledge  of  turning  attention  to  measures 
of  a  practical  nature  for  the  benefit  and  im- 
provement of  this  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
But  alas!  red-tapeism  stiU  blocks  the  way. 
Deputation  after  deputation,  headed  by  noble 
lords  and  M.P.s,  wait  on  the  "  powers  that 
be,"  and  bring  before  them  some  "Irish 
ideas."  Promises  are  graciously  made  that 
"  early  consideration  "  wLU  be  given  to  the 
statements  put  forward.  Let  us  have  an  end 
to  deputations  I 

In  a  pamphlet*  just  issued  we  find  the 
followiag  remarks,  which  may  be  here  appro- 
priately quoted : — 

"  The  present  direction  of  public  thought 
in  Ireland  to  the  results  of  its  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  and  of  its  political  de- 
pendency upon  an  imperial  legislature,  render 
it  a  fitting  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  the 
Parliamentary  provisions  which  had  for  their 
avowed  object  the  development  of  public 
works  in  Ireland,  have  been  carried  out ; 
and,  if  not,  the  cause  of  their  partial  or  com- 
parative neglect.  The  question  is  one  which 
addresses  itself  alike  to  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Union  ;  as,  if  it  admit 
of  being  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  one 
cogent  ground  of  objection  is  removed ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  answer  be  in  the 
negative,  then  an  additional  reason  is  sup- 
plied for  dealing  with  a  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  of  seeing  to  it,  that  measures 
which  have  already  received  the  emphatic 
sanction  of  Select  Committees,  Royal  Com- 
missions, and  Parliamentary  Resolutions, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance.''' 
In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  DUlon,  C.E., 
before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  that  gentle- 
man draws  attention  to  the  condition  of  our 
Railways,  and  advocates  the  formation  of 
branch  lines  of  a  much  narrower  gauge  and 
lighter  construction  than  those  required  by 
existing  Acts  of  Parliament.  We  print  in 
this  number  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
paper,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
every  one  concerned  in  Ireland's  prosperity. 

•  Iriah  Railways,  &c.   By  B.  L.  Fearnley. 


A  LAKE  VILLAGE  AT  LOCHEND. 
A  DISCOVERY  of  considerable  antiquarian  in- 
terest has  recently  been  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lochend  (Scotland).  This  sheet  of  water 
is  supposed  to  have  extended  in  remote  times 
over  a  much  larger  space  of  gi'ound  than  it  at 
present  covers.  In  particular,  it  is  believed 
to  have  spread  out  in  a  westerly  direction 
towards  Norton  Place,  and  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  a  sti-ing  of  lakes,  one  of  which, 
in  the  form  of  a  deep  pond  surrounded  with 
trees,  survived  till  within  the  last  few  years 
on  the  north  side  of  London  Road.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  of  late,  owing  to 
the  withdrawal  of  water  for  the  supply  of 
Leith  manufacturers,  the  loch  has  greatly 
fallen  ofl'  in  point  of  size.  It  was  in  a  strip 
of  ground,  formerly  covered  with  water,  but 
now  laid  bare,  along  the  western  margin  of 
the  loch,  that  Mr.  David  Grieve,  Lochend 
Road,  an  active  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, had  his  attention  attracted  some 
months  ago  by  the  discovery  of  some  remains 
of  trees  embedded  in  the  »oil.  The  wood  was 
fast  crumbling  into  mould,  and  it  was  only 
on  careful  examination  that  the  eye  detected 
what  appeared  to  be  the  outlines  of  heavy 
logs  disposed  along  the  surface  at  pretty  re- 
gular intervals.  Pursuing  his  observations, 
Mr.  Grieve  discovered  that  the  remains  ex- 
tended along  the  shore  of  the  loch  for  a  dis- 
tance of  120  yards,  the  impression  conveyed 
being  that  they  had  formed  x^art  of  a  great 
wooden  framework  or  platform.  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  feasible  explanation  of 
such  a  structure,  the  supposition  naturally 
suggested  itself  that  the  timbers  had  served 
as  foundations  for  an  ancient  lake  village. 
The  matter  having  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  some 
excavations  were  made  a  few  days  ago  with  a 
view  to  more  minute  investigation.  Three 
or  four  pits  were  dug,  and  each  disclosed  rude 
logs  of  wood,  lying  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and 
resting  on  other  logs  which  lay  in  a  different 
direction.  Some  of  the  logs  were  of  oak,  but 
the  greater  number  seemed  to  be  of  pine, 
with  the  bark  in  many  instances  still  remain- 
ing. The  wood  preserved  its  general  appear- 
ance, but,  when  taken  in  the  hand,  crumbled 
away  like  clay.  Between  the  logs  was  found 
a  mass  of  rich  black  mould,  intermixed  with 
nuts  and  fragments  of  small  branches.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  fascines  or 
bundles  of  underwood,  which  might  have 
been  used  for  filling  up  the  interstices. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  water,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  tiers  of  logs,  or  the  depth  to  which  the 
framework  extends.  No  implements  or  other 
traces  of  human  occupation  were  discovered. 


ON  THE  DEFECTS  OF 
THE  IRISH  RAILWAY  SYSTEM, 

AND  THE  BEST  WAY  OF  FACILITATING  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  CHEAP  BRANCH  RAILWAYS.* 

Having,  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  the  subject  of  the  exten- 
sion of  railways  in  Ireland,  and  having  been 
professionally  engaged  in  the  laying  out  and 
construction  of  railways  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  I  have  from  time  to  time  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  through  error  of  judgment,  has 
infiicted  a  great  and  lasting  injury  on  Ireland, 
in  compelling  the  Irish  people  to  construct  a 
railway  system  unsuited  to  their  requirements. 
If  this  statement  proves  to  be  well  founded, 
I  think  Ireland,  instead  of  begging  for  Go- 
vernment assistance,  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  a  most  searching  investigation  should  at 
once  be  made  into  all  matters  connected  with 
our  railways,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
best  way  of  remedying  the  defects  which  have 
led  practically  to  the  stoppage  of  railway 
enterprise  in  Ireland,  checking  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources,  and  leading  almost  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  branch  line  companies. 

I  shaU  divide  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject into  three  parts  : — 

First — The  defects  of  the  Irish  Railway 
System. 

•  By  Mr.  Jiimes  Dillon,  C.E.  Read  before  Ruyal  Dublin 
Society,  April  3id,  1871. 


Second — How  the  defects  of  the  system 
may,  for  the  future,  be  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  cheap  railways  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  agricultural  districts. 

Third — The  best  method  of  providing 
capital  to  complete  the  railway  system. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

It  wiU,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  there 
should  be  a  considerable  difference  made 
when  designing  the  leading  roads  or  high- 
ways for  a  great  continent,  and  for  islands 
like  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Jersey,  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  country,  traflic,  and 
population  to  be  provided  for,  inasmuch  aa 
the  extensions  of  a  railway  system  has  the 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  amount  of 
traffic  over  the  whole  area  of  a  country  (in 
some  instances  doubling  it  in  ten  years  after 
the  oj)ening  of  the  line),  it  follows  that  the 
main  lines  of  Ireland  can  never  be  called 
upon  to  do  more  than  a  fractional  amount  of 
the  work  done  by  main  lines  in  countries 
having  ten  times  her  area,  population  and 
traffic.  The  size  of  a  machine  should  be  re- 
gulated in  a  measure  by  the  amount  of  work 
it  is  intended  to  accomplish.  If  a  coster- 
monger  in  small  trade  purchased  a  Pickford's 
van  to  supply  his  customers,  bankruptcy 
would  most  likely  follow.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that,  although  the  traffic  per  square  mile  of 
country  in  England  will  always  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  ti-afiic  per  square  mile  in  Ireland, 
Parliament  allowed  the  English  railways  to 
be  constructed  on  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8j  in.  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions),  whUe  it  compelled  the 
Irish  people  to  construct  their  railways  on  a 
gauge  of  5  ft.  3  in. 

An  examination  of  Table  No.  1  proves  that 
the  English  railway  companies  have  10,454 
tons  of  general  merchandise  to  carry  for 
every  mile  of  railway  constructed,  while  Ire- 
land has  only  1,143,  the  gross  railway  receipts 
in  England  amounting  to  £604,  and  in  Ire- 
land to  only  £55  per  square  mile  of  country. 


England 
Stland 
Ireland 

Miles 
10,200 
2,349 
1,991 

Number  of  Miles  Opened 
for  Traflic. 

OT       CO       cn  JT"? 

Square  Miles  of  Country 
to  each  Mile  of  Railway. 

1914 
1318 
2938 

Population  per  Mile 
of  Railway. 

26,397 
9,828 
6,642 

Railway  Passenfjers  per 
Mile  of  Railway. 

1065 
1003 
1253 

Live  Stock  Carried  for 
each  Mile  of  Railway. 

Tons 
Sq.  Mile 

10,454 
7,730 
1,143 

General  Merchandise 
Carried  fur  each  Mile 
of  Railway. 

H-  CI 
CJl        f*^        O  1^ 
O,        (f..        *.  " 

Gross  Rail.  Receipts  per 
Square  Mile  of  Country. 

t-*  CO 

Ot>  00 

00        CO        Cn  " 
CO        tv9  CO 

Gross  Receipts  per  Mile 
of  Railway. 

*.      «o      »J  ,^ 

^         03  *^ 
(-*  CO 

Net  i'eceipts  per  Mile 
ot  Railway. 

CJ< 

to     o  to 

Workin^i;  Kxponse^  per 
£101)  of  Receipts. 

Square 
Miles 

58,320 
80,685 
32,524 

Total  Square  Miles  in 
each  Country. 

2  I 

"►1  y 

00  O 


s 


Again,  the  annual  gross  receipts  of  railways 
in  England  amount  to  an  average  of  £3,453 
per  mile,  and  in  Ireland  to  £899,  while  there 
are  26,397  railway  passengers  in  England  as 
compared  with  6,642  in  Ireland,  for  every 
mile  of  raUway  constructed.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this,  that  the  English  traffic  is  enor- 
mously in  excess  of  the  Irish  traffic,  while 
the  machines  for  carrying  it  is  much  larger 
in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

I  must  now  refer  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject.    At  the  time  England  was  about  to 
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commence  tlie  constnictiou  of  her  railways, 
there  was  a  m(jst  perfect  system  of  mail 
coaches  establislied  over  the  whole  country, 
and  a  very  large  goods  traffic  in  connexion 
with  her  manufactures,  carried  on  lier  mac- 
adamised roads  ;  and  Parliament,  fearing  that 
the  different  railway  companies  would  injure 
the  roads  by  introducing  steep  and  narrow 
inclines  over  and  under  the  railways,  thus 
impeding  a  large  and  important  traffic  on  said 
roads,  passed  a  number  of  rules  from  time 
to  time,  now  known  as  the  Railway  Standing 
Orders.  The  Standing  Orders,  together  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament  8  Vic.  c.  20,  passed  in 
1845,  makes  it  compulsory  foi-  the  companies 
to  construct  very  broad  and  costly  bridges  for 
mail  coach  roads,  with  inclines  over  same  of 
not  less  than  1  in  30,  and  a  breadth  of  road- 
way of  not  less  than  35  ft.,  other  roads  being 
10  ft.  less. 

This  may  have  been  necessary  for  a  country 
like  england,  but  Parliament  committed  the 
great  mistake  of  rigidly  applying  the  same 
Act  of  Parliament  to  Ireland,  v/here  mail  cars 
were  used  (except  in  rery  few  instances)  in- 
stead of  mail  coaches,  and  wliere  the  ruluig 
gradients  of  the  mail  car  roads  were  much 
steeper  than  1  in  30  (a  car  not  reiiuiring  as 
level  a  road  as  a  coach),  and  where  the  traffic 
on  the  country  roads — particularly  througli 
grazing  districts — was  so  small  as  compared 
with  England,  that  much  smaller  and  cheaper 
bridges  would  have  suited  Ireland ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Parliament,  being 
ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  could 
not  see  the  mistake  they  were  committing, 
and  instead  of  sanctioning  steeper  inclines 
and  smaller  bridges,  and  in  some  cases  level 
crossings  for  roads,  where  one  or  two  carts 
might  pass  in  a  day,  they  compelled  Ireland 
to  waste  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in 
constructing  useless  road  approaches  and 
bridges.  But  for  this  blunder,  many  of  our 
branch  lines  would  now  be  payi)ig  a  dividend, 
because  it  not  only  led  to  the  useless  con- 
struction of  bridges,  but  the  railv/ays  had  to 
be  raised  on  embankments,  and  sometimes 
put  into  cutting  so  as  to  cross  a  road,  the 
surface  of  which  could  not  be  altered  on  ac- 
count of  its  inclination  exceeding  the  Parlia- 
mentay  limit,  thus  frequently  entailing  enor- 
mous cost. 

In  support  of  this,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  | 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bidder,  one  of  the  ablest  en-  | 
gineers  in  England.    Speaking  of  "  Cheap 
Branch  Railways,"  during  a  debate  on  the  | 
subject,  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, London,  in  18C5,  Mr.  Bidder  stated — 

"The  Staii'Hng  Orders  of  Parliament  interfere 
vpi-v  much  ivitli  sucli  lines.  Parlianien;,  said,  'A 
liilway  shall  not  cross  a  public  highway  in  ILngland 
'if  it  interferes  wiih  its  level,  excepting  it  be  made 
with  a  gradient  of  1  in  20  for  a  parish  road,  and  1  in 
go  for  a  turnpike  road  ;  nor  shall  it  cross  a  ruad  on 
the  level  williout  permission.'  Of  course,  these  were 
questions  of  local  circumstances  :  1  in  20  might  be  a 
proper  giadient  for  London  ;  but  there  were  districts 
where  tlie  )iormal  gradients  were  1  in  7,  or  1  in  10, 
and  where  the  traffic  might  amount  to  three  vehi- 
cles, or  four  vehicles  per  day.  No  attention  was, 
however,  paid  to  the  fact,  nor  were  reasons  listened 
to,  but  a  gradient  of  1  in  20  w.as  insisted  on. 

"  He  had  to  say  on  one  occasion  in  committee, 
that  if  such  conditions  were  to  be  abided  by,  lie  could 
not  prove  the  preandjle,  for  the  gradient  of  the  valley 
being  1  in  11,  1  in  20  would  go  quite  across  the  I 
valley.  Sut  what  he  proi)03ed  was,  to  spend  £500 
in  improving  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  rail- 
way, leading  to  the  nearest  village,  and  then  the  bill 
was  passed. 

"  With  regard  to  level  crossings,  he  feared  he  bad 
been  a  great  offender,  for  on  one  line  he  had  made  as 
many  as  thirty-eight  level  crossings  on  as  many 
miles  of  railway.    15ut  now  the  rule  was,  that  there 
should  be  no  level  crossings.    In  consequence  of  this, 
where  tiie  Great  Western  Hallway  crossed  a  country 
road  at  its  ape;:,  at  a  most  convenient  place  for  a 
station,  especially  for  minerals,  the  engineer  was  ', 
compelled  to  avoid  making  a  level  crossing,  though  ,| 
it  was  near  the  highest  point  of  the  country,  and  to  I 
i-Aise  that  road  15  or  16  ft.,  at  a  cost,  he  believed,  of 
.£7  000  or  £8,000.    The  company  could  not  have  .1  > 
station  there,  the  opening  of  the  line  was  delayed  for  j 
several  months,  and  the  thing  was  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood." 

If  thus,  as  proved  so  clearly  by  Mr.  Bid- 
d,er,  the  Railway  Standing  Orders  are  un- 


suited  for  England,  leading,  as  they  do,  to 
an  enormous  waste  of  money,  how  much 
greater  must  the  injury  be  that  they  inflict 
on  Ireland,  wliere  the  local  traffic  on  the 
country  roads  can  only  be  a  fractional  part 
of  that  on  the  English  roads,  and  where  the 
railway  receipts  are  proportionately  small? 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bid- 
der's remarks  above  referred  to,  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  favour,  ap- 
plied the  law  relating  to  level  crossings  as 
rigidly  as  in  former  years,  but  this  system 
works  most  injuriously  ;  for  example  : — 

Previous  to  1SG5,  I  was  much  engaged  in 
laying  out  new  lines  of  railway  in  Ireland, 
a)id  in  numerous  instances  I  had  to  estimate 
j  for  costly  embankments  and  cuttings,  so  as 
to  provide  for  public  road  bridges  over  roads 
where  one  or  two  carts  might  pass  in  a  day, 
whereas,  had  T  been  permitted  to  substitute 
level  crossings  for  said  roads,  it  would  have 
reduced  my  estimates  by  some  thousands  of 
pounds,  but,  as  I  knew  tlie  lines  would  be 
opposed  by  existing  and  competing  railway 
couipanies,  I  was  obliged  to  avoid  all  depar- 
ture from  standing  orders,  to  prevent  said 
companies  opposing  on  the  gTound  of  non- 
coiujiliance  with  said  standing  orders  ;  and  in 
one  of  the  cases  I  refer  to,  it  was  not  until 
after  the  line  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
and  (;pposition  frigliteiied  away,  that  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  try  and  obtain  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  to  sttbstitute  certain  level 
crossings  for  the  very  roads  we  had  in  the 
first  instance  to  provide  bridges  for,  thus 
necessitating  the  expense  of  a  second  Act  of 
Parliament,  not  being  certain  how  tlie  Board 
of  Trade  might  act  in  the  face  of  opposition. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  last-named 
case  vi'as,  that  the  new  line  was  to  form  the 
second  section  of  a  line  ;  the  first  section 
having  been  made  some  seven  or  eight  years. 
No  public  road  level  crossings  were  aUi^wed 
on  the  first  section  of  the  line,  although 
there  was  scarcely  any  traffic  on  the  roads, 
the  district  being  a  grazing  one  ;  thus  neces- 
sitating the  useless  expenditure  of  some 
i£20,()l)0  on  a  li)ie  about  twenty-two  miles  in 
length ;  whereas  some  nijie  or  ten  public 
n  lad  crossings  have  within  the  last  couple  of 
years  been  sanctioned  on  the  second  section, 
or  extension  of  said  line,  the  country  being 
similar  as  regards  traflic  ;  but  the  big  railway 
companies  withdrew  their  opposition,  and  the 
difficulty  was  got  over  ])y  a  second  applica- 
tion to  Parliament. 

This  one-sided  application  of  the  law  is 
most  unjust,  and  therefore  the  Act  8  Vic. 
cap.  20,  that  deals  vdth  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, ougJit  to  be  repealed,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  aff'ects  Ireland,  and  a  new  one  substituted, 
making  it  legal  for  railway  companies  to 
alter  all  roads  in  the  least  expensive  vray, 
provided  tlie  roads  crossing  the  railway  were 
not  to  be  made  steeper,  and  the  bridges  not 
made  narrower  than  the  average  incline  and 
breadth  of  bridges  on  said  roads,  and  pro- 
viiled  that  the  average  did  not  exceed  a  Ihnit 
to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  and  that  railway 
level  crossings  should  be  sanctioned  in  all 
cases  where  their  adoption  would  not  affect 
the  public  safety ;  as,  for  instance,  public 
cross-roads, — for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  extension  of  the  railway  system 
diverts  inucli  of  the  heavy  traffic  from  the 
country  roads  oji  to  the  railways.  I  think, 
however,  important  leading  roads  slioiild  be 
crossed  by  bridges,  if  their  levels  admit 
of  it. 

If  the  Irish  railways  and  branch  railways 
have  been  constructed  on  a  larger  and  more 
costly  scale  than  tlie  Englisli,  American,  and 
Continental  railways,  where  the  population 
amounts  to  tens  of  millions,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  our  branch  railways  do  not  pay 
a  dividend,  and  this  leads  to  another  evil : 
the  different  companies  having  spent  all  their 
available  capital  on  the  construction  of  then- 
lines,  are,  from  want  of  funds,  obliged  to  use 
the  same  class  of  rolling  stock  and  engines 
for  the  main  lino  and  branches,  thus  neces- 
sitathig  the  same  expemlitiire  for  tlie  liaulage 
of  thir£y  passengers  and  a  few  tons  of  goods 
on  the  branch  that  would  be  sufficient  for 
500  passengers  on  the  main  line. 


The  result  is,  the  working  expenses  on  the 
branch  lines  absorb  from  45  to  GO  per  cent., 
and  even  more,  of  the  gross  receipts,  whUe 
the  balance  for  dividend  has  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  capital  dotible  what  it  would  have 
been  had  the  lines  been  designed  on  the 
basis  of  the  traffic  and  area  of  Ireland,  and 
made  for  cash  prices,  instead  of  being  made 
by  contractors  on  credit,  assisted  by  Lloyd's 
Bonds. 

I  shaU  now  deal  with  the  second  division 
of  the  subject : — 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

Foreign  Governments  having  profited  by 
our  costly  experiments,  have  already  con- 
structed many  cheap  broad  and  narrow  gauge 
railways  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost 
of  our  branch  railways,  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Vancoiiver's  Island,  and  India  ;  while  the 
Festiniog  Railway  in  Wales,  constructed  on 
a  gaixge  of  1  ft.  11|  in.,  ascending  a  height  of 
700  ft.  in  a  length  of  thirteen  miles,  round 
curves  of  only  198  ft.  radius,  and  worked  by 
locomotives,  has  proved  a  success.  I  have 
travelled  on  this  line  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  with  the  most  perfect  safety 
and  comfort. 

With  reference  to  the  question  on  what 
gauge  should  our  future  branch  lines  be  con- 
structed. It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  a  break 
of  gauge  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  Irish  railways  should 
be  of  the  same  gauge  ;  but,  as  we  now  know 
that  the  proper  gauge  for  Ireland  would  have 
been  3J  ft.  instead  of  5;^  ft.,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  the  landed  proprietors  find  it  impos- 
sible to  raise  the  necessary  capital  to  con- 
struct their  proposed  branch  lines  on  the 
present  gtiage  of  5^  ft.,  that  on  satisfying 
the  proper  authorities  on  this  point,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  construct  their  rail- 
way on  a  3|  ft.  gauge,  or  even  less,  should 
the  district  be  a  very  poor  one,  because 
narrow-gauge  railways  could  be  constructed 
ill  this  country  mueh  more  clioaply  than 
broad-gauge  railways,  and  would  be  able  to  do 
the  work  required  of  them  for  the  next  100 
years  or  more. 

In  the  hope  of  avoiding  break  of  gauge, 
however,  I  shall  state  briefly  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  system  I,  in  common  with 
other  engineers,  propose  for  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, the  gauge  being  the  same  as  the  main 
lines  of  the  country — that  is  5^  ft. 

1st.  Abandonment  of  road  bridges. — By 
this  is  avoided  a  large  expenditure  in  the 
construction  of  road  bridges  over  the  railway, 
and  the  embankments  leading  to  same  ;  and 
as  most  of  the  traffic  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict would  be  carried  by  rail  instead  of  by 
road,  the  adoption  of  level  crossings  can  lead 
to  no  practical  inconvenience.  Adjoining 
each  crossing  there  would  be  a  good  cottage 
built,  which  coiild  be  inhabited  by  the  miles- 
man  on  that  length,  his  family  minding  the 
crossing  during  his  absence.  This  secures 
some  of  the  workmen  being  always  near  the 
line.  The  system  is  found  to  work  well,  and 
reduces  the  average  cost  of  lines  by  ^£1,000 
per  mile. 

2nd.  Substituting  passenger  sheds  for  sta- 
tions.— This  will  avoid  the  expense  of  station 
buUdings,  officers  and  servants,  &c.,  for  small 
i-oadside  stations,  where  there  are  but  few 
passengers,  by  the  guard  of  the  train  having 
power  to  issue  and  receive  tickets,  &c. 

A  railway  porter,  to  receive  parcels,  &c., 
would  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  cheap  pas- 
senger shed,  composed  of  1st  and  3rd  class 
compartments,  and  who  could  work  the  station 
signal.  This  aiTangement  would  save  four- 
fifths  the  cost  of  a  station. 

3rd.  Reducing  the  weight  of  engines  and 
rolling  stock. — By  this  a  large  expenditure 
would  be  saved  in  the  first  cost  of  the  engines, 
carriages,  wagons,  &c.,  as  it  is  not  proposed 
to  run  more  than  20  miles  per  hour,  as  com- 
pared with  40,  50,  and  (iO  miles  per  hour,  the 
speed  run  on  some  lines.  But,  inasmuch  as 
the  weight  and  cost  of  the  rails  can  be  reduced 
by  one-half  because  of  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  engines,  and  distributing  the 
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reduced  weight  on  three  instead  of  one  pair 
of  wheels,  which  Latter  have  heretofore  regu- 
lated the  weight  of  the  rail,  ^  tl^'l^y^tf  * 
and  cost  of  iron  bridges  used  jyf; 
This  modification  will  reduce  the  cost  ot  tlie 
line  by  nearly  another  £1,000  per  inile_. 

4th:  Reduction  in  the  weight  of  rails  and 
sleeners.— By  this  the  cost  of  sleepers  wiU  be 
reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  as  smaller  dimen- 
sions wiU  suffice  ;  and  the  larch  sleepers  _re- 
iectedbythe  main  line  companies  as  beiiio 
too  slight,  would  be  strong  enough  for  the 
branch  lines.  . 

5th.  Reducing  the  radius  of  curves.— i  his 
wiU  enable  an  enormous  saving  to  be  eflectecl 
in  the  earthwork  of  a  railway,  where  the 
country  is  hilly,  because,  instead  of  \aving  as 
formerly  to  lay  out  the  line  through  hills,  the 
hills  can  now,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be 
avoided  by  curving  the  line  round  the  base  oi 
a  hiU  or  spur  of  a  mountain,  instead  of  having 
to  cut  through  them  as  formerly.  This  great 
improvement  in  the  laying  out  of  Imes  was 
not  practicable  until  the  Americans  proved 
that  their  bogie  engines  were  just  as  sate  as 
our  English  engines.  . 

The  advantage  the  bogie  engine  has  over 
the  English  engine  is  this— that  the  front 
wheels  work  on  a  pivot,  like  the  front  wheels 
of  a  cab,  so  that  their  tendency  is  to  follow 
the  curved  raUs,  whereas,  in  the  English 
engines,  the  frame  being  rigid,  the  wheels 
woi-k  in  a  straight  line,  forming  a  tangent  to 
the  curve,  at  the  same  time  havmg  a  great 
tendency  to  run  off  the  rail ;  and  so  great  is 
this  tendency  that  the  outer  rail  has  to  be 
raised  far  above  the  true  theoretical  height, 
or  what  would  be  necessary  to  counteract 
centrifugal  motion,  if  the  structure  of  the 
engine  frame  could  be  made  to  work  on  two 
or  three  centres. 

En"-ines  of  this  form  work  so  smoothly, 
that  although  the  American  raHways  are 
clumsy,  and  the  raUs  and  sleepers  badly  and 
imperfectly  laid,  the  engines  and  carnages 
supported  on  Bogie  frames  in  America  work 
as  smoothly  as  our  carriages  on  our  more 
perfect  railway.  Engines  of  this  type  have 
been  used  by  Mr.  M'Donnell  with  great 
success  on  the  Irish  Gt.  S.  &  W.  R.,  and  one 
suitable  for  a  branch  railway  could  be  made 
for  half  the  cost  of  the  engine  now  used. 

Bissell's  truck  engine  is  another  form  of 
the  Bogie  engine,  the  moveable  truck  being 
supported  on  one  pair  of  wheels  instead  of 
two,  and  I  think  on  account  of  its  great  sim- 
plicity would  be  well  suited  for  small  branch- 
line  engines  of  about  10  or  12  tons.  These 
engines  could  be  worked  with  safety  on  rails 
half  the  weight  of  the  raUs  now  in  use,  as  the 
load  on  even  the  driving  wheels  need  not 
exceed  3  tons  on  each  wheel. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  completely 
the  introduction  of  this  class  of  engine  is 
likely  to  revolutionize  the  construction  of 
railwavs,  I  may  mention  that  while  acting  as 
engineer  for  the  late  Mr.  Dargan,  on  exten- 
sive railway  works,  in  numerous  instances  I 
could  have  saved  £2,000  per  mile,  had  the 
Bogie  class  of  engine  been  generally  adopted 
in  Ireland  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  Act  8  Vic.  clause  14  limits  the  radius 
of  railway  curves  to  2,640  ft.,  unless  by  spe- 
cial permission  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whereas  this  engine  will  work  round  a  curve 
of  300  feet  radius.  This  Act  must,  there- 
fore, be  repealed  if  we  are  to  have  cheap 
railways.  .  .       ,    ,   ,  . 

Again,  owing  to  the  driving  wheels  being 
coupled  with  another  pair  of  wheels,  this 
engine  will  allow  the  engineer  to  reduce  the 
heio-ht  of  embankments,  and  depth  of  cut- 
tings, by  adopting  steeper  inclines,  as  it  has 
a  greater  bite  on  the  rail,  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  than  the  old  engines. 

6th.  Reduction  in  the  quantity  of  land.— 
By  this  will  be  saved  a  large  portion  of  the 
purchase-money  for  the  land,  because  of  the 
smaller  dimensions  of  the  top  of  cuttings  and 
base  of  embankments;  and  in  the  case  of 
narrow  gauce  lines  a  reduction  in  the  width 
along  the  entire  line. 

As  a  Narrow  Gauge  Railway  has  never 
been  introduced  into  Ireland,  the  following 
description  of  the  Eestiniog  Railway,  actually 


completed  and  at  work,  wiU  be  found  interest- 
ing :— 

This  railway  connects  the  extensive  slate  quarries 
Ivinir  to*  the  north  of  the  village  of  Festiniog  m  the 
county  of  Merioneth,  North  Wales,  with  the  shipping 
port  of  Portmadoc.  It  was  originally  intended  as  a 
mineral  line  only,  although  powers  were  taken  m  the 
Act  to  levy  tolls  for  passengers  also.  The  gauge  is 
two  feet.  It  is  a  single  line,  except  at  the  stations. 
The  rails  are  30  lbs.  to  the  yard,  laid  in  cast  iron 
chairs  of  10  lbs.  each  for  intermediate  ones,  anU  li 
lbs.  for  joints;  but  the  company  have  begun  to  lay 
rails  ot  40  lbs.  to  the  yard;  it  is  also  intended  to 
fish  these.  The  rails  are  fastened  into  the  chairs  with 
laree  wedges.  The  chairs  are  spiked  to  cros3_ sleepers 
placed  1  ft.  6  in.  apart  at  the  joints  ;  the  interme- 
diate, 2  ft.  8  in.  apart;  joint  sleepers  are  4  lt._  b  in. 
by  10  in.  by  5  in.,  and  others  4  ft.  6  in.  by  9  in.  by 

4i  in.  .  ^  „ 

The  cylinders  are  8  in.  diameter  with  a 
stroke  of  12  inches,  running  on  four  wheels,  coupled, 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  axles  5  feet  apart  (Captain 
Tvler  recommends  trailing  wheels  in  addition,  with 
radial  axle,  to  steady  the  locomotive).  The  water 
tanks  are  round  the  boiler,  and  the  fuel  is  earned  in  a 
four-wheel  tender.  The  engine  weighs  seven  and  a- 
half  tons.  „  .    ...       .  « 

The  passenger  carriages  are  6  ft.  6  .n.  high,  and  6 
ft  wide;  floor,  8  in.  over  rail.  Passengers  sit  back 
to  back.  The  wheels  are  1  ft.  G  in.  diameter,  and  4 
ft.  apart.  The  carriages  are  attached  by  central 
couplings,  and  there  is  one  central  buffer. 

The  lilate  wag.ms  are  about  6  ft.  6  in.  long,  and 
3  ft.  wide,  made  of  iron.  Wheels  3  ft.  6  in.  apart, 
1  ft  6  in.  diameter :  to  the^-e  are  neither  springs  nor 
buffers  The  original  trucks  were  made  of  wood,  but 
the  iron  are  substituted  for  the  worn-out  wooden 
ones.  The  goods  wagons  have  the  same  size  of 
wheel,  and  the  same  wheel  base  as  the  slate  ones,  but 
are  5  ft.  wide,  and  made  of  wood. 

The  sharpest  curve  on  the  line  is  three  standard 
chains  radius,  going  round  which  the  speed  is  limited 
10  eight  miles  an  hour,  twelve  being  the  limit  on 
other  parts  of  the  line ;  but  a  carriage  has  been  round 
this  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  an  hour  and 
Captain  Tyler,  the  day  of  the  inspection,  took  the 
train  round  at  about  fifteen.     J(o  guard  rails  are 

"°The  steepest  grade  is  1  in  Gl  on  the  main  line,  and 
1  in  69  on  the  branch.  The  line  rises  gradually  in 
round  numbers  700  ft.  from  Portmadoc  to  the  upper 
terminus,  and  the  traffic  amngements^  are  wOTked  as 
follows  '        '      ■'  -  -    '  " 


-^One  engine  takes  the  up  train  half  way 
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where  there  is  a  long  siding,  and  the  down  tram 
passes  it,  and  another  engine  takes  it  the  rest  of  the 
way  The  line  inclining  down  the  whole  way,  Mie 
the  train  descends  by  gravity  ;  the  slate  tram  pro- 
ceeding first,  then  the  engine  at  a  distance  of  200 
yards,  and  lastly  the  paasenger  train,  at  a  like  dis- 
tance, behind  the  engine.  The  passenger  train  (the 
day  of  the  inspection)  was  brought  to  a  stand,  from 
the  rata  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  in  about  twenty 

yards.  .       .,       7  r 

The  over  bridges  are  8  ft.  over  the  rail,  and  one  0/ 
them  only  8  ft.  wide.  Also  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long 
is  only  8  ft.  wide. 

The  majority  of  the  under  bridges  have  slate  gir- 
ders, which  are  found  to  answer  remarkably  well. 

The  embankments  are  built  in  dry  rubble  ma- 
sonry; one  of  these  is  70  ft.  high.  The  batter  at 
each  side  is  generally  about  1  in  4. 

The  Engines  cost  about  £700  each. 
First  Ciass  Carriages       200  „ 
Second  and  Third  120  „ 

Slate  Wagons  20  „ 

Break  Vans  60  ,, 

The  engines  have  a  plough  2  inches  over  the  rails, 
attached  to  the  front,  and  also  to  the  back  of  the 
tender,  as  the  engine  runs  down  backwards.  Also 
the  same  pattern  plough  is  fi.xed  to  the  break  van, 
which  comes  down  in  front  of  the  passenger  train. 

Having  pointed  out  what  great  reductions 
can  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  construction, 
the  most  sceptical  must  admit,  that  if  the 
present  cost  of  working  the  branch  lines 
averages  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  in  cases  where  empty  carriages  are 
drawn  by  powerful  engines,  and  where  road- 
side stations  and  station-masters  have  to  be 
kept  up  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few 
passengers,  and  when  heavy  engines,  at  high 
speed,  hammer  out  the  rails  and  crush  the 
sleepers  when  partly  decayed,  thus  necessita- 
tincr  costly  renewals,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  now  pro- 
posed the  working  expenses  could  be  largely 
reduced  on  branch  railways. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  asceriain  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  the  branch  lines 
had  been  made  on  a  scale  and  cost  similar  to 
what  is  now  proposed,  and  if  the  present 
receipts  per  mile  per  week  would  be  sufficient 
to  pay  a  dividend  on  branch  lines,  costmg  say 
'  £3,000  or  £4,000  per  mile. 

Talk  No.  2.  — Trunk  Lines. 


Name  of  Railway 


,u  S  ^  s  ' 


-J  5  S  2  I 


,s  2  ^  -3  S 


Ulster 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  in- 
cluding Kingstown  Line 
Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage 
Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 

Dublin  and  Drogheda   

Great  Southern  and  Western 

Midland  Great  Western  ■ 

Great  Northern  and  Western 


641 

106| 

H 
55. J 
74f 
418i 
246i 
82a 


£21,597 

20,740 
25,732 
19,645 
16,064 
14,515 
14,784 
7,568 


£1,922 

1,563 
1,541 
1,384 
1,258 
1,219 
1,012 
442 


£28,830 

23,445 
23,115 
20,760 
18,870 
18,285 
15,180 
fi.630 


Table  No.        Minor  Lines. 


Cork  and  Bandon  ... 

Cork  and  Kinsale  Junction 

Banbridge  Junction 

Dublin  and  Meath  ... 

Finn  Valley  ...       ■■•  •.' 

Limerick  and  Ennis 

Carrickfergus  and  Larne  ... 

Cork  and  Macroora   

Enniskillen  and  Bundoran 
Limerick,  Castleconnel,  and  Killaloe 
Limerick  and  Foynes 

Kathkeale  and  Newcastle  

West  Cork  


20 
10  J 
G-l 
351 

m 

24 

15  ^ 

23| 

351 

13 

26i 

10 

171 


17,015 
8,815 
8,194 

13,404 
5,914 
8,147 
7,805 
6,324 

11,931 
6,951 
7,617 
7,304 

18,114 


1,113 

nil. 

13,:i56 

16,695 

239 

nil. 

2,868 

3,585 

399 

nil. 

4,788 

5,985 

388 

nil. 

4,656 

5,820 

314 

nil. 

3,768 

4,710 

448 

nil. 

5,376 

6.720 

332 

nil 

3,984 

4,980 

475 

2% 

5,700 

7,125 

223 

nil. 

2,676 

3,345 

238 

nil. 

2,856 

3,570 

292 

nil. 

3,504 

4,380 

205 

nil. 

2,400 

3,075 

241 

nil. 

1 

2,892 

3,515 

An  examination  of  the  annexed  Table  No. 
2  shows  that  the  principal  trunk  lines  are 
paying  the  shareholders  a  good  dividend, 
while  the  receipts  per  mile  per  annum  vary 
from  £442  to  £1,922. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  cost  per  mile  of  the 
principal  branch  lines,  the  receipts  per  mile, 
and  working  expenses.  This  table  also  shows 
that  although  the  receipts  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  a  dividend  on  such  a  large  capital, 


averaging  £10,000  per  mile  for  branch  lines, 
yet  they  are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all 
working  expenses,  and  a  good  dividend,  had 
they  been  made  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,000  per 
mile,  and  in  some  cases  £6,000  per  mile. 

In  the  face  of  such  reliable  evidence,  based 
principally  on  Government  returns,  why  per- 
sist in  wasting  money  on  a  class  of  railway 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  requii-ements  of  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Ireland  ? 
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THE  KOYAL  HISTORKJAL  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  association 
■was  held  on  the  5th  instant,  at  Butler  House, 
Ivilkenny.    P.  Wattees,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  as  members  : — 
Robert  O'Brien,  Rev.  F.  C.  HamUton,  R.  W. 
Banks,  W.  F.  Skene,  John  H.  Browne,  John 
Cramsie,  W.  C.  B.  Wyse,  Jas.  Martin,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.I.,  Thomas  Atkmson,  John  O'Neill. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  promoted 
to  fellowships  : — Hon.  B.  E.  B.  Fitzpatrick, 
Lieut.-Col.  Edwd.  Cooper,  Captain  H.  M.  F. 
Langton,  Rev.  J.  L.  Darby,  Eugene  Shine, 
E.  R.  Brash,  architect,  Thomas  Watson,  N. 
Ennis,  J.  Digges,  F.  E.  Coney,  John  Hill, 
J.  E.  Mayler,  and  W.  R.  MoUoy. 

A  number  of  books,  chiefly  the  publications 
of  kindred  societies,  were  presented  to  the 
library. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ossory  presented 
to  the  museum  a  round  perforated  stone,  found 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral, 
and  which  apparently  had  been  used  as  a 
weight  for  a  distaif. 

An  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  Brown,  of  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania, 
through  Mr.  Colles,  Millmount,  that  the 
"  Journal "  of  the  association  might  be  given 
as  a  free  grant  to  the  Tasmanian  Library, 
Hobart  Town.    Complied  with. 

ST.  Francis'  abbey. 
The  Rev.  .James  Graves  announced  that  the 
work  of  opening  the  windows  of  St.  Francis' 
Abbey,  Kilkenny  (which  had  been  so  long 
closed  up  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  choir 
for  use  as  a  racket-court)  had  been  now  begun. 
Mr.  Middleton,  who  had  done  them  such  good 
service  in  the  previous  operations  at  the 
abbey,  was  again  kindly  acting  as  superm- 
tendent  and  du'ector  of  these  works.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
yet  obtained  or  promised  would  not  suffice  for 
aU  that  was  requii-ed — if  they  were  to  properly 
secure  the  haunches  of  the  tower  arch  ;  but 
he  hoped  that  the  vast  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  this  ancient  and  picturesque 
structure,  which  would  be  efi'ected  by  the 
opening  of  the  choir  windows,  would  generate 
such  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  amongst 
the  townspeojjle,  that  additional  subscriptions 
would  come  in.  It  would  be  a  disgi-ace  to 
Kilkenny  if  the  beautiful  old  tower  were  suf- 
fered to  fall  from  want  of  sufficient  funds  to 
render  it  secure. 

THE  RUINS  AT  MONASTERBOICE. 

Mr.  Graves  proceeded  to  say  that,  in  an- 
other direction,  a  very  hopeful  movement  was 
being  made  with  respect  to  the  reparation 
and  preservation  of  the  ruins  at  Monaster- 
boice,  county  of  Louth  ;  and  those  who  were 
organizing  the  movement  were  anxious  to 
carry  it  on  in  connection  with  their  Associa- 
tion. He  laid  before  the  meeting  some  very 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  round  tower  and 
crosses  at  Monasterboice,  together  with  draw- 
ings and  plans  made  by  J.  Bell,  jun.,  Esq., 
Malahide,  county  surveyor  ;  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  that  gentleman  : — 

"  Tbe  accompanying  plans,  &c.,  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  tlie  existing  state  of  I  lie  ruins.  The  cliurche5 
(which  are  of  an  eaily  date)  have  fallen  into  great 
dilapidation,  and  I  would  suggest  only  making 
good  the  present  masonry,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
further  decay.  There  is  little  of  the  stonework  left, 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  removed  away  from  the 
ground.  The  principal  crosses  adjoining  the  churches 
are  in  very  good  preservation,  and  I  would  merely 
propose  to  have  the  joints  re-pointed,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  weather,  and  also  to  have  the  ground 
cleared  away  from  the  base  stones,  as  much  of  the 
beautiful  carving  is  covered  with  grass  and  weeds. 
The  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross  ne.\t  tower  is 
much  worn  or  cut  a.way  about  3  feet  high  from  the 
base,  as  will  appear  in  the  pliotograph.  I  cannot 
account  for  this,  unless  it  may  have  been  chipped, 
and  pieces  taken  away  from  time  to  time.  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  lure  a  railing  and  base 
stone-course  set  round,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further 
injury.  The  design  and  carving  of  these  crosses  is 
very  beautiful,  I  therefore  forward  photographs  to 
form  precedents  of  this  rare  work.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  third  cross,  which  I  send  in  detail,  is  in  verv 
good  preservation,  and,  as  it  now  e.\ists,  is  set  in  the 


original  base,  and  the  shaft,  broken  in  three  pieces,  is 
lying  close  to  the  cross.  I  propose  to  have  the  shaft 
dowelled  together,  and  restored  on  its  original  base, 
to  carry  the  cross.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Round 
Tower  has  fallen,  and  what  is  still  left  appears  to 
have  a  lean  over  towards  the  south.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  take  down  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the 
existing  work  previous  to  restoring  the  top  to  its 
original  height,  which  I  understand  was  110  feet  from 
the  base;  and  although  the  present  outline  is  very 
picturesque,  still  for  the  future  permanence  of  the 
tower  it  ought  to  have  a  cap  similar  to  other 
structures  of  the  same  kind.  The  remainder  of  the 
Tower  is  built  with  a  good  description  of  flat-bedded 
rock,  the  joints  of  which  are  very  close,  and  in  many 
places  great  care  has  been  taken  to  work  the  beds 
close.  I  would  suggest,  hciwever,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Tower  should  be  pointed  with  cement.  The  south 
face  is  particularly  open  where  the  mortar  has  fallen 
out.  The  boundary  wall  is  very  much  broken  down 
in  places.  It  will  be  re-built  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  enclosing  a  larger  space,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  walk  round  the  church-yard. 

"  James  Bell,  F.R.I.A.I." 
Mr.  Graves  also  read  some  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  showing  how  warm  was  the 
feeling  in  the  district  in  favour  of  preserving 
their  time-honoured  monuments,  and  an- 
nouncing that  a  subscription  list  had  been 
opened,  with  the  following  names  and  sums : — 
Rev.  Sir  Cavendish  Foster,  Bart.,  £10  ;  D. 
Dunlop,  Esq.,  £10;  Richard  Montesquieu 
BeUew,  Esq.,  £10;  Right  Hon.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  M.P.,  £10;  M.  O'ReiUy  Dease, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  i'lO  ;  Michl.  Branagan,  Esq.,  £5. 
A  long  list  of  donations  in  aid  of  the  work  is 
expected  to  he  soon  forthcoming.  Mr.  Graves 
said  he  had,  on  the  part  of  the  Association, 
given  every  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
so  good  a  work,  and  had  oiTered  such  sug- 
gestions as  occurred  to  him.  The  great 
thing  was  to  preserve  the  tower  and  crosses, 
and  the  ruins  generally,  as  efi'ectually  as  pos- 
sible, without  interfering  with  their  ancient 
appearance. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  asked  if  Mr.  Graves 
had  expressed  approval  of  the  proposition  for 
rebuilding  and  cai)ping  the  upper  portion  of 
the  round  tower,  or  had  he  counselled  theu' 
endeavouring  to  preserve  it  in  its  present 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Graves  said  that  he  had  counselled  the 
preserving  of  the  tower  in  its  present  state, 
if  it  was  possible.  But  if  the  upper  portion 
of  the  masonry  was  found,  after  careful  in- 
spection, to  be  in  the  state  which  Mr.  Bell 
apprehended  it  was — so  shaken  and  loose 
that  it  was  liable  to  be  blown  down  in  any 
severe  gale  of  wind — then  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity would  arise  for  rebuilding  this  shaken 
and  loose  portion  ;  and  if  thus  the  rebuilding 
of  the  upper  portion  could  not  be  avoided,  it 
would  then  be  quite  proper  to  place  the  cap 
upon  it,  such  having  been  the  original  finish 
of  aU  those  structures,  and  as  it  would  serve 
to  protect  it  from  going  to  ruin  again.  How- 
ever, he  would  much  j)refer  that  the  tower 
could  be  preserved  exactly  as  it  stands  at 
present. 

The  members  present  gave  a  cordial  ap- 
proval to  the  operations  at  St.  Francis'  Abbey, 
and  those  proposed  for  Monasterboice. 

THE  KILKENNY  MUNICIPAL  RECORDS. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  Association 
a  few  more  of  the  municipal  records  of  the 
city  of  Kilkenny  in  his  custody.  The  first 
document  he  would  2'i'oduce  was  a  petition 
from  the  Corporation  of  the  town  of  Gowraji 
to  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  the  year  1608,  the 
reign  of  James  I.  How  this  oi'iginal  docu- 
ment, connected  with  another  municipal  body, 
came  to  be  amongst  the  Kilkenny  Corpora- 
tion archives,  he  could  not  tell ;  but,  be  this 
as  it  might,  the  memorial  of  Gowran  com- 
j)lained  of  certain  distresses  made  on  some  of 
the  burgesses  of  that  town,  and  described  in 
the  petition  as  "unlawful  exactions"  and 
other  "  barbarous  customs."  Gowran  was  in 
former  days  a  corporate  town,  and  until  the 
Union  returned  two  members  to  parliament. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  a  strong  castle  was 
built  there  by  James,  third  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
who  made  it  his  principal  residence  till  1391, 
when  he  purchased  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny. 
Henry  V.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  by 
charter  gi-anted  the  inhabitants  certain  cus- 


toms for  murage,  &c.,  to  enable  them  to 
build  walls  for  its  protection.  Edward 
VI.  granted  the  Portreeve,  Burgesses  and 
Commons  an  exemption  from  county  cess, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Elizabeth  in  1566  ; 
and  it  was  probably  to  these  privileges  and 
exemptions  the  memorial  refers,  and  upon 
these  grounds  that  restitution  of  the  distress 
was  prayed  for.  David  Archer,  who  made 
the  distress,  was  at  the  time  Constable  of 
Gowran  Castle.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Marquis  of  Donegall, 
was  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
shortly  after  was  ci'eated  Baronet  of  Belfast. 
His  signature  appears  at  foot  of  the  memorial, 
he  having  referred  it  back  for  examination  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  the  next  justice 
of  the  peace. 

The  next  document  which  he  would  read 
was  dated  in  September,  1622,  and  was  an 
order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council, 
adjourning  the  Michaelmas  Term  to  a  later 
day,  viz.,  to  "  Crastino  Animarum"  (which 
was  the  return  day  of  wi-its  in  that  Term, 
known  as  "  The  Morrow  of  AU  Souls"),  on 
account  of  the  unseasonableness  of  the  wea- 
ther and  backwai-dness  of  the  harvest.  This 
would  be  considered  a  very  strange  proceed- 
ing at  the  present  day;  but  of  course  the 
business  at  that  time  was  trifiing,  and  the 
postponement  caused  but  little  inconve- 
nience ;  the  great  difficulty  of  travelling  to 
Dublin  in  those  days  must  have  made  the 
numbers  attending  Term  very  few.  Michael- 
mas Term  then  began  23rd  October ;  "The 
Morrow  of  All  Souls  "  would  postpone  it  to 
the  3rd  November.  This  document  bears  the 
signatures  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  Lord  Falk- 
land, with  those  of  Chancellor  Loftus,  Lord 
Powerscourt,  Sir  Chai-les  Coote,  and  other 
members  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  next  document  was  of  the  year  1628. 
It  was  not,  like  the  others,  an  original,  but 
was  marked  "  Gopia  Vera";  and  was  an  order 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  for  the 
raising  of  monies  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  to  be  levied  on  the  towns  of  CaUan, 
Thomastown,  Gowran,  and  Inistioge. 

The  last  document  which  he  would  lay 
before  them  on  this  occasion  was  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  was  a  letter 
dated  in  1643,  from  the  Supreme  CouncU  of 
the  Confederate  Catholics,  at  the  time  sit- 
ting in  Cashel,  to  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 
People  might  suppose  that,  because  this  body 
had  usually  sat  in  Kilkenny,  the  municipal 
archives  of  this  city  ought  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  acts  of  the  Confederates  ;  but, 
on  reflection,  they  would  see  that  the  very 
fact  of  their  sitting  in  Kilkenny  would  be  ai 
reason  why  very  little  about  them  was  on 
record  there,  their  own  official  records  having 
been  destroyed  or  having  disappeared  in  some 
way  since  the  Cromwellians  had  seized  them 
and  used  them  in  the  prosecution  of  members 
of  the  Council,  in  theu'  "  High  Courts  of 
Justice."  However,  there  fortunately  was 
existing  amongst  the  municipal  muniments 
this  letter  wi-itten  to  the  Mayor  from  Cashel, 
where  the  Supreme  Council  then  sat ;  and  it 
was  particularly  interesting  from  the  signa- 
tures appended  to  it  of  the  most  prominent 
men,  not  mei-ely  of  the  Confederation,  but  in 
the  history  of  the  period. 

[The  documents  read  by  Mr.  Watters  wUl 
appear  in  extenso  in  the  "Journal"  of  the 
Association.] 

Rev.  James  Graves  said  it  was  unfortunate 
that  in  the  opening  of  the  letter  of  the 
Supreme  Uouncil,  on  its  receipt,  the  wafer 
which  had  fastened  it  had  been  so  torn  as 
that  the  impression  of  the  Confederates'  seal 
upon  it  was  defaced.  The  device  was  de- 
scribed as  being  a  cross  in  the  centre,  with  a 
crown  on  one  side  and  a  harp  on  the  other  ; 
above  a  dove,  and  below  a  flaming  heart ; 
with  the  legend,  "  Pro  Dtio,  pro  Rege,  et 
Patria  Hibernia  unanimiis."  The  cross  in 
the  centre  was  here  clear  enough,  with  a  few 
letters  of  the  legend ;  the  rest  was  obli- 
terated. They  should  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Watters  for  bringing  under  the  Asso- 
ciation's cognizance  such  valuable  original 
documents. 
Amongst  the  other  papers  brought  before 
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the  meeting  were-"  On  the  Exploration  of 
the  Crano^es,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kmahan ;  and 
"^Sn  some'-Son  ^ools  and  other  Antiquities 
found  in  the  Cranoge  of  CornagaU,  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Wakeman.  ,     ,     .  i. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  haying  been 
passed  to  donors  and  exhibitors,  and  specially 
to  the  Chairman,  an  adjournment  took  place 
to  the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 


MINOR  NUISANCES.* 
Eeaders  who  study  the  Builder  attentively 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  we  have  a  certain 
and  very  nearly  constant  number  oi  com- 
plaints registered  in  our  columns  every  year 
upon  subjects  which  we  may  group  toge- 
ther under  the  category  of  ''Minor  Nui- 
sances."   Our  correspondence  is,  of  cou  se 
extensive,  and  our  correspondents  are  widely 
distributed;  hence  it  may  occur  that  weheai 
more  about  "crying  evils"  and  mtolerable 
nuisances"  than  most  of  our  contemporaries 
who  are  not  so  directly  concerned  with  the 
damns  as  we  happen  to  be ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  a  gi-eat  many  circumstances 
connected  with  our  houses  and  our  homes, 
which  might  seem  to  the  general  public  to  be 
trifling  affairs  altogether,  and  quite  beneath 
notice,  do,  in  fact,  go  to  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  our  happiness  or  our  misery.  A 
healthy  and  happy  home  is  what  we  all  seek 
after;  but  there  are  difficulties  m  the  way, 
for  the  most  part.    Putting  out  of  question 
for  the  moment  such  a  case  as  a  bad  dram  or 
a  leaky  gutter  on  the  roof,  which  are  not  only 
major  nuisances,  but  evils  of  the  most  fatal 
and  pernicious  character,  is  there  nothing 
less  with  which  we  have  to  contend  ?  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  annoyance  caused  by 
a  sewing-machine,  or  a  bad  piano,t  or  a 
cornet-a-piston  in  the  adjoining  house ;  or 
the  abominable  shape  of  the  chimney-pots 
over  the  way,  which  define  the  limits  of  our 
horizon  ;  or  the  appearance  of  the  paint  next 
door ;  or,  worse  stiU,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  neighbouring  area,  or  the  uncovered 
dustbin  in  the  back  yard  !    These  and  things 
of  a  like  character  are  precisely  what  we 
have  denominated  them,— minor  nuisances. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  endanger  life  or  to 
be  very  injurious  to  health,  and  our  common 
law  takes  no  note  of  them  in  any  form  what- 
soever.   Yet  wUl  any  one  assert  that  they 
are  not,  within  their  range  and  circumspec- 
tion very  intolerable  nuisances  ? 

Another  complaint  reached  us  the  other 
day  of  a  more  sentimental  character ;  which, 
however,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  describing 
as  an  undoubtable  grievance  ;  and  it  was  this. 
A  respectable  tradesman  had  had  his  front 
done  up  at  considerable  expense  and  with 
much  taste,  from  the  designs  of  a  competent 
architect.    A  space,  1  ft.  6  in.  or  so  m  breadth 
of  the  frontage,  was  sacrificed  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  Corinthian  pUlars  and  pUas- 
ters  of  Portland  stone  which  formed  part  of 
the  design  and  adornment  of  the  basement 
story     A  very  pretty  effect   it  would  be, 
doubtless :  that  is  not  disputed.    But,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  his  next-door  neigh- 
bour,—not  an   opponent  in  trade  by  any 
means,  nor  even  a  personal  enemy,— knocked 
out  Us  front  also,  and  built  up  to  the_  very 
boundary  line  (somewhat  beyond,  it  is  al- 
leged) a  shocking  attempt  at  modern  Gothic, 
as  we  are  informed,  in  glaring  red  and  black 
brick  in  alternate  courses,— thus  creating  an 
effect  of  contrast  and  a  "  presumption_  of 
superiority"  which  vexes  our  poor  Corinthian 
to  the  very  soul !    He  actually  writes  that  he 
has  determined  to  remove  from  the  locality 
for  ever!    Now,  some  people  may  feel  in- 
clined to  smile  at  this  fastidious  gentleman ; 
but,  certainly,  we  do  not.    On  the  contrary, 
we  most  cordiaUy  and  entirely  sympathise 
with  him.    At  the  same  time,  we  can  only 
offer  our  sympathy,  and  nothing  more  ;  for  it 
will  never  do  to  interfere  with  the  time- 


•  From  the  Buil'hr. 

t  One  coinpliiiuunt  is  troubled  with  a  neighhonr  whole 
mu6ical  and  pi.mo  performances  commence  about  eleven 
o'clock  p  m.  'just  when  he  retires  to  bed),  and  are  continued 
viiroronsly  for  hours;  while  on  Sundays  the  poor  piano  is 
worked  incessantly.  Au  appeal  for  merciful  relief  resulted 
in  offended  defiance. 


honoured  principles  of  British  liberty ;  and 
it  he  or  anybody  else  interested  m  the  sub- 
ject choose  to  study  the  ajsthetic  principles 
which  predominate  in  the  different  schools 
of  politics  in  our  day  (this  is,  of  course,  a 
poor  consolation),  he  will  find  the  one  com- 
plain as  bitterly  of  the  other  on  this  very 
question  as  he  does  of  his  next-door  neigH- 

bour !  ,. 

Passing  by  questions  of  taste,  however  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  there  has  from  time  im- 
memorial been  a  proverbial  difference),  we 
may  notice  the  complaints  we  have  men- 
tioned which  constantly  reach  us,  and  which 
may  be  classified  under  the  head  of  noisy  nui- 
sances. "  A  Poor  Artist,"  for  example,  cannot 
sleep  on  account  of  the  screeching  sound  ot 
a  chimney  cowl— the  property  of  a  person  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  whom  he 
believes  to  be  a  butcher.    Another  corres- 
pondent, "  An  Invalid,"  complains  m  bitter 
terms  of  the  noise  made  by  certain  iron 
shutters,  which  sound,  he  says,  when  they 
open  or  shut,  "  like  the  fearful  grating  of  the 
mitrailleuse."    From  Liverpool  we  had  last 
year  a  most  portentous  complaint  from  a 
retired  merchant,  who  stated  in  plain  terms 
that  his  next-door  neighbours  (either  the 
Browns  or  the  Joneses,  we  forget  which)  got 
up  family  concerts  for  his  especial  benefit, 
lasting  tiE  midnight,  in  which  they  employed 
trombones  and  ophicleides  !    And,  finally,  a 
gentleman  who,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, speaks  the  truth,  wi-ote,  not  long  ago, 
to  say  that  since  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
had  invaded  his  viUa  at  Camden  Town,  he 
had  not  only  become  deaf,  but  his  hair  had 
turned  grey  !  n  .i  •  o 

Now,  what  can  we  say  to  aU  this/— or 
rather,  what  can  we  do?    The  law,  as  we 
have  said,  will  not  only  not  interfere  (unless 
in  cases  such  as  the  trombones,  where  posi- 
tive malice  could  be  proved),  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  given  permission  by  legislative 
enactment  to  the  most  gigantic  of  minor 
nuisances  which  our  generation  has  seen! 
A  railway  train  rushing  at  red-hot  speed,  and 
whistling  the  most  fiendish  shriek  the  world 
has  ever  heard— at  midnight,  withm  10  ft.  ot 
one's  bed-room  window— is  by  many  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  our  modern 
legislation.    And  as  to  ii-on  shutters,  where 
is  there  such  a  protection  to  property  froni 
fire,  and  also  from  thieves  ?    (It  is  steel 
shutters,  by  the  way,  which  make  the  noise.) 
No  doubt  our  friend  the  poor  artist  has  a 
most   just   cause  of   complaint  about  the 
butcher's  chimney-cowl ;  but  then,  if  the  poor 
butcher  sleeps  sounder  in  consequence  _  ot 
this  squeaking— which  means,  of  not  being 
suffocated  with  smoke— who  shall  estimate 
the  balance  between  good  and  evil?— that  is, 
supposing  the  artist  and  the  butcher  to  be 
alone  concerned.    But  the  real  fact  is,  we 
are  all  concerned,— society  is  concerned,— m 
gettin"-  even  such  small  nuisances  as  these 
abated";  and  in  this  particular  instance  we 
thmk  the  remedy  might  be  simple  enough. 
Why  could  not  the  butcher  put  a  piece  of 
suet  on  his  chimney-cowl  ?    And  why  could 
not  the  same  principle  be  carried  out  ?  The 
"tromboner"  might  practise _  in  the  back 
garden  as  a  mere  question  of  civility ;  or,  f or 
that  matter  (since  it  is  domestic  music  which 
he  seeks  to  cultivate),  he  might  try  his  hand 
on  the  flute.    The  fact  is,  we  must  all  do  our 
best  in  this  overcrowded  and  artificial  state 
of  existence,  particularly  in  great  cities,  to 
carry  the  golden  rule  into  effect  even  upon 
small   questions   such  as  these.    In  still 
plainer  terms,  we  should  have  more  con- 
sideration, and  exercise  greater  forbearance 
with  each  other  in  our  most  ordmary  social 

relations.  ,     ,    ...  c 

The  slamming  of  a  door,  the  shutting  ot  a 
window  smartly,  the  noise  of  a  rusty  hinge,  the 
want  of  a  nail  in  the  carpet,  a  picture  hung 
awi-y,  a  bad  picture,  a  disagreeable  paper,  a 
blunt  carving-knife,  cold  plates,  or  a  roast  of 
beef  overdone ;  these  and  a  thousand  other 
instances,  which  may  easily  be  obtamed 
from  one's  personal  experience,  or  from  the 
elaborate  writings  of  modern  authors,  are,  as 
we  think,  entitled  to  rank  in  the  category  of 
minor  nuisances.    Properly  speaking,  these 


do  not  belong  to  our  special  subject.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  hints  on  construction 
which  (although  not  the  least  new],  coming 
from  the  Builder,  may  carry  with  thorn  a 
certain  weight,  or  at  least  a  recommendation 
to  all  who  love  peace  and  quietness  as  much 
as  we  do  ourselves.  In  the  first  place  an 
architect  is  bound  to  consider,  and,  if  pos- 
isble,  to  provide  against  minor  nuisances. 

"  Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied,^^ 
And  thin  partitions  do  the  bounds  divide 

This  is  a  maxim  which  ought,  literally  speak- 
ing, to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  Secondly, 
the  builder  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  archi- 
tect's intentions  to  the  extent  that  there 
should  neither  be  creaking  doors,  smoky 
chimneys,  nor  unworkable  window-sashes. 
Finally,  the  public  conscience  must  itself 
determine  whether  it  be  a  proper  thing  to 
neglect  towards  society  those  small  civilities 
in  propriety,  and  above  aU  in  cleanliness, 
which  no  individual  can  be  permitted  to  neg- 
lect ;  and  here  ends  our  little  homily  on  minor 
nuisances. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 
The  next  ordinary  general  meeting  will  be 
on  Thursday  evening  next,  the  20th  inst. 

Papers  for  the   evening:— J.  H.  Owen, 
M.A.,   fellow,   president,  on    "  Sundries. 
Thomas  Drew,  A.R.H.A.,  fellow,  hon.  sec, 
on  "  Scaffolding  in  Brussels." 

The  ballot  which  was  postponed  at  lasu 
meeting  wiU  take  place. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  on  Monday 
evening  (the  Rev.  Professor  Jellet  in  the 
chair),  a  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Hennessy, 
F.R.S.,  "  On  the  Floatation  of  Sand  by  the 
Incoming  Tide  at  the  mouth  of  a  Tidal  River." 
In  the  course  of  the  paper  Professor  Hennessy 
stated  that  while  on  a  tour  along  the  western 
coast  in  the  summer  of  1868,  he  noticed,  on 
approaching  the  strand  at  a  river  below  the 
village  of  Newport,  County  Mayo,  what  ap- 
peared to  be  extensive  streaks  of  scum  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water.    On  closer 
observation  he  perceived  that  what  was  ap- 
parently scum  consisted  of  innumerable  par- 
ticles of  sand,  flat  flakes  of  broken  shells,  and 
the  other  small  debris  which  formed  the  sur- 
face of  the  gently-sloping  shore  of  the  river. 
The  sand  varied  from  the  smallest  size  visible 
to  the  eye  up  to  little  pebbles  nearly  as  broad 
and  a  little  thicker  than  a  fourpenny-piece. 
These  particles  had  become  perfectly  dry  and 
sensibly  warm  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
were  gently  uplifted  by  the  calm,  steadily 
rising  water,  and  then  floated  as  readily  as 
chips  or  straws.    This  phenomenon,  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  was  due  to  mole- 
cular action,  such  as  accompany  the  familiar 
experiment  of  floating  needles  on  the  surface 
of  a  basin  of  water.    Although  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  floating  objects  exceeds  that 
of  the  fluid  on  which  they  rest,  the  principle 
of  Archimedes  holds  good,  because  the  dis- 
placement of  liquid  produced  by  the  body  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  volume  of  the 
body  itself.    In  the  case  of  a  floating  needle, 
the  repulsion  of  the  liquid  from  the  polished 
surface  of  the  metal  presents  a  groove  whose 
magnitude  is  obviously  many  times  greater 
than  the  needle,  but  in  the  case  of  the  float- 
in"-  pebbles  this  was  not  so  magnified.  The 
floatation  of  sand  in  a  tidal  estuary  could  only 
occur  under  favourable  conditions— the  stones 
must  be  very  gently  inclined,  the  air  perfectly 
dry  and  warm.    Under  these  circumstances 
thin  cakes  or  sheets  of  sand  may  not  only  be 
uplifted  by  the  water,  but  if  the  tide  flows 
rapidly  they  may  continue  afloat  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  many  of  them  to  be  drifted  far 
from  their  original  place  up  to  the  higher 
limit  of  the  brackish  water.    In  this  way 
fragments  of  marine  shells  and  exuvise  might 
became  mingled  with  those  belonging  to  fresh 
water.     This  might  sometimes  hold  good 
alon"-  a  coast  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  a 
tidaf estuary.    Geologists  (so  far  as  Professor 
Hennessy  was  aware)  had  not  hitherto  noticed 
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the  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mation of  stratified  deposits  by  the  agency  of 
tides  and  rivers,  although  they  have  paid 
great  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  mole- 
cular resistance  of  water  to  the  sinking  of 
very  minute  solid  substances,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  the  wide  surface  over  which 
matter  held  in  suspension  by  water  may  be 
spread  when  ultimately  deposited  over  the 
sea  bottom. 

Professors  William  King  and  Thomas  H. 
Eowney,  Ph-D.,  contributed  a  paper  "  On  the 
Mineral  Origin  of  the  so-called  Eozoon  Cana- 

William  Stokes,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Science. 

Francis  Edmund  Macnaghten,  Lieut. -Col. 
8th  Hussars,  and  Brian  O'Looney,  Esq.,  were 
elected  members. 


THE  KOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

The  next  evening  scientific  meeting,  for  the 
session  of  1870-71  (at  which  ladies  are  admis- 
sible, will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next. 
Communication  : — 1.  Howard  Grubb,  C.E., 
F.R.A.S.,  "  On  the  Spectroscope,  its  Con- 
structionand  Uses."  Syllabus  of  Discourse— 
The  Phenomena  of  Eefraction  and  Disper- 
sion, undulatory  theory  applied  in  explana- 
tion of  same  ;  Physical  Investigations  of 
Spectrum  Analysis,  and  considei-ation  of 
various  lines  of  research  in  which  the  Spec- 
troscope can  be  utilized  ;  Principles  and  con- 
struction of  the  Spectroscope,  and  considera- 
tion of  the  best  instrumental  conditions  in 
the  various  lines  of  research  before  enume- 
rated ;  illustrated  by  experiments  with  elec- 
tric and  other  lights. 


THE  TESTING  OF  RAILS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  London,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  J. 
Price,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Testing 
of  Rails,  with  a  description  of  a  Machine  for 
the  purpose." 

The  author  remarked  on  the  importance  of 
determining  beforehand  the  fitness  of  rails 
for  then-  work,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  constant  replacements,  which  were  atten- 
ded with  danger,  inconvenience  to  the  traffic, 
and  unnecessary  expenditure.  There  were 
certain  causes  for  increased  wear  in  rails 
which  could  be  avoided  ;  first,  the  difference 
in  the  forms  of  rail  tops  on  lines  worked  as 
one  system,  the  tires  which  ran  on  one  portion 
not  fitting  the  form  of  rail  top  on  other  parts  ; 
iiud,  secondly,  the  super-elevation  of  the  outer 
rail  on  curves  not  being  properly  attended  to. 
To  facilitate  calculation  in  the  latter  case, 
the  author  had  invented  a  rule  which  left  out 
the  term  radius, — a  chord  being  found,  the 
versed  sine  of  which  was  the  correct  super- 
elevation for  any  curve.  This  chord,  for  a 
speed  of  40  miles  per  hour,  was  C4  ft.  for  the 
English  gauge,  and  67  ft.  for  the  Irish  gauge, 
a  chain  length  (66  ft.)  being  sufficiently  near 
for  either.  For  any  speed  and  any  gauge  the 
rule  was — 

Length  of  chord  whose  versed  sine  equalled 
super-elevation  =  i  velocity  in  feet  per  se- 
cond X  V  gauge. 

The  qualities  sought  in  a  rail  were  four- 
fold;— 1.  Strength,  as  a  girder,  to  sustain  a 
moving  load  ;  2.  Toughness,  to  resist  sudden 
strain  or  impact ;  3.  Solidity,  to  resist  sepa- 
ration under  pressure  ;  and  4.  Hardness,  to 
resist  wear  of  the  surface. 

Strength  depended  on  the  form  of  the  rail 
and  on  the  quality  of  the  iron.  The  flange 
or  Vignoles  rail  stood  first,  as  to  form,  for 
strength,  and  the  double-headed  came  next ; 
while  the  bridge-rail  was  a  bad  girder-form, 
and  30  per  cent,  of  such  rails  broke  before 
they  were  worn  out.  The  proper  interval  for 
the  sleepers  was  determined  by  the  stifiness 
of  the  rail  used.  It  was  argued  that  the 
deflection  of  the  rail,  under  its  heaviest  load, 
when  in  the  centre  between  two  sleepers, 
shoiild  equal  the  difference  of  the  depression 
of  each  sleeper  when  the  load  was  ia  that 


position,  and  borne  equally  by  two  sleepers, 
and  when  it  was  directly  over  one  sleeper. 
The  aathor,  having  measured  these  deflections 
and  depressions,  found  some  rails  too  stiff  for 
sleepers  3  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
some  too  flexible  ;  and  he  adopted  intervals 
of  3  ft.  6  in.  for  a  deep  flange-rail  weighing 
76  lbs.  to  the  yard.  Rails  should  be  tested 
for  strength  at  a  double  interval,  namely, 
such  as  would  occur  were  every  alternate 
sleeper  left  out. 

Toughness  might  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  extension  obtained  in  tearing 
asunder  strips  cut  from  the  rail.  The  author 
had  obtained  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  exten- 
sion when  the  samples  broke  with  a  strain  of 
21  tons  per  square  inch.  Toughness,  together 
with  a  hard  head,  could  be  obtained  in  a  flange 
rail,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  both  quali- 
ties could  co-exist  in  a  double-headed  rail. 
By  solidity  was  meant  freedom  from  particles 
of  foreign  matter  and  perfect  welding.  Hard- 
ness was  of  most  consequence  on  inclines  and 
at  stations. 

Existing  modes  of  testing  rails  might  be 
divided  into:  (1)  Dead  weight  test,  which  was 
valueless  as  not  being  analogous  to  actual 
work ;  (2)  Falling  weight  test,  which  was 
unfair,  serviceable  rails  being  rejected  by  it, 
as  it  went  as  far  beyond  the  requirements  of 
practice  as  the  other  fell  short  of  it.  Thus  a 
rail  might  be  bent,  over  a  decayed  or  badly 
packed  sleeper,  by  a  train  moving  at  the  rate 
of  40  miles  per  hour— a  velocity  only  J-g-th 
part  as  great  as  that  with  which  it  was  struck 
by  a  weight  falling  only  4  ft. ;  (3)  The  exami- 
nation of  fracture  to  ascertain  structure  was 
a  matter  of  too  great  nicety  for  general  use. 

The  machine  employed  by  the  author  for 
testing  rails  subjected  them  to  wear  analogous 
to  actual  use.  It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  metal 
rollers,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  16  in.  wide,  and 
weighing  2^  tons  each,  supporting  a  circular 
frame  or  beam  weighing  6^  tons,  this  frame 
being  connected  by  radii  with  a  centre  boss, 
through  which  passed  a  vertical  axle.  The 
circle  traversed  was  40  ft.  in  diameter.  One 
roller  bore  with  6  tons  and  the  other  with  5 
tons  pressure.  Motion  was  communicated 
either  by  shafting  and  gearing  underneath,  or 
by  the  direct  action  of  a  steam  engine.  The 
speed  at  which  the  machine  could  be  worked 
was  about  20  miles  per  hour,  but  it  was  gene- 
rally run  at  a  speed  of  13  or  14  miles  per  hour. 
The  rollers  were  caused  to  revolve  over  a  ring 
or  polygon  of  the  raUs  to  be  tested  until  the 
rails  were  broken  or  worn  out,  and  they  bore 
with  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  driving 
wheel  of  a  locomotive.  The  rule  of  "  speed- 
tons,"  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Price  Williams, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  was  adopted  as  a  basis ;  but  it 
was  found  that  the  number  of  "  speed-tons 
required  to  wear  out  rails  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  weights  being  concentrated  on 
fewer  points.  A  comparison  with  a  standard 
was  however  obtained.  The  bending  of  the 
rail,  to  form  a  circle,  if  done  at  a  duU  red 
heat,  did  not  injure  the  texture  of  the  iron, 
but  a  polygonal  arrangement  was  preferred, 
to  equalise  the  wear  on  the  rollers.  In  test 
ing  iron  rails  for  strength,  some  gaps  were 
left  in  the  circle,  and  the  rails  laid  across 
unsupported  for  an  interval  of  6  feet.  It  was 
then  found  that  flange  rails  weighing  76  lbs. 
to  the  yard  did  not  take  any  set  until  the 
flanges  were  drilled  in  the  centre  with  two 
J-in.  holes,  and  the  material  cirt  away  from 
those  holes  to  the  edges  ;  and  that  they  did 
not  break  until  the  flanges  were  cut  away  so 
that  only  |-inch  of  iron  was  left  in  the  centre, 
showing  a  good  margin  of  strength.  _  The 
results  of  testing  the  wearing  properties  of 
eight  samples  of  rails  were  given  in  a_ table, 
and  six  pieces  of  worn  rails  were  exhibited. 

Out  of  427  Bessemer  steel  rails,  of  flange 
pattern,  tested  for  strength,  with  an  interval 
of  6  ft.  between  the  supports,  four  only  broke. 
The  author  recommended  aU  steel  raUs  to 
be  tested  for  strength,  as  a  few  brittle  ones 
brought  discredit  on  all,  by  causing  accidents. 
They  could  be  tested,  without  stopping  the 
machine,  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  5  tous_  of 
rails  per  hour  at  a  single  opening,  of  which 
there  might  be  three  or  four  in  the  circle. 
A  machine  of  full  power,  with  four  rollers 


pressing  with  7  tons  each  upon  the  rails, 
would,  if  working  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  per 
hour,  give  per  day  of  22  hours,  an  efl'ect  of 
41,395,200  speed  tons.  A  few  days  of  such 
work  would  determine  the  qualities  of  even 
very  good  rails. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Irish  Railways  and  the  Irish  Board  of  Puhlio 
Works  :  being  a  Review  of  some  of  the  Un- 
used Powers  of  the  Loan  Commitsioners, 
with  Suggestions  for  their  Practical  Einjiloy- 
ment.    Dublin:  Hodges,  Foster,  and  Co. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just 
issued  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Fearnley, 
Secretary  to  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway 
Company,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  in 
railway  matters.    The  object  aimed  at  by  the 
author  is  to  bring  to  notice  the  powers  now 
vested  in  the  Treasury  by  the  1  and  2  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  33,  to  aid  in  completing — along  with 
other  public  works — the  unfinished  railways 
of  Ireland;  and  also  that  the  Irish  Loan  Com- 
missioners have  in  hand,  available  as  a  nucleus 
for  such  purposes,  the  sum  of  ^551, 752  6s.  7d., 
()/'  which  ctpparenthj  no  use  is  being  made !  We 
heartUy  agree  with  Mr.  Fearnley  in  the  views 
he  has  put  forward  in  this  pamphlet.  The 
question  is  indeed  one  which  calls  for  imme- 
diate parliamentary  action,  but  this  we  fear 
will  not  be  conceded,  the  Government  having 
recently  declared  that  it  is  not  prepared  to 
bring  forward  any  measure  on  the  subject 
this  session.    We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to 
give  Mr.  Fearnley  the  benefit  of  our  influence 
and  co-operation  in  having  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Loan  Commissioners  properly  and 
promptly  exercised  for  the  purposes  originally 
granted.    We  shall  just  give  one  extract,  in 
which  our  author  sums  up  his  argument : — 
"  While  a  work  of  such  national  urgency 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  it  points  to  a 
somewhat  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  and  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  legislative  enactments  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  remarks,  the  considerstion  of  which 
is  commended  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  industrial  progress  of  Ireland,  and  who 
desire  her  participation  in  those  advantages 
to  which,  as   an   integral  portion  of  the 
empire,  she  is  indisputably  entitled.    It  is 
now  thirty-five  years  since  the  obligation  of 
bringing  the  public  credit  to  bear  upon  the 
construction   of    railways  in  Ireland  was 
affirmed  by  an  Impei-ial  Legislature,  but  that 
Imperial  Legislature  is  still  confronted  by 
the  fact,  that  the  pledge  then  given  remains 
unredeemed.    What  have  our  Irish  represen- 
tatives to  say  on  this  subject  ?    At-e  there 
none  among  them  who  will  gird  themselves 
to  the  task  of  obtaining  its  tardy  fulfilment  ? 
Should  the  demands  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund  interfere  with  a  sufficient  credit  being 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners, 
though  some  convincing  evidence  would  be 
required  to  prove  this,  the  precedent  adopted 
towards  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  which,  it 
win  be  remembered,  received  an  imperial 
guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  upon  an  outlay  of 
^3,000,000,  can  be  applied  with  equal  facility 
to  the  unfinished  railway  system  of  Ireland 
as  well  as  other  reproductive  public  works. 
Few  will  be  bold  enough  to  place  the  claims 
of  the  Canadian  Government  to  an  imperial 
guarantee  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  Irish  people,  so  long  at  least  as  the  latter 
have  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  public 
debt,  while  the  American  colonies  contribute 
nothing  whatever  to  sustain  the  national 
burdens.    Such  a  guarantee  given,  for  even 
twenty  years,  would  soon  command  the  re- 
quisite  capital  without   calling  upon  the 
Treasury  to  advance  a  single  shilling  ;  but 
our  superb  Finance  wUl  fling  its  millions  into 
the  lap  of  some  foreign  power — already,  per- 
haps, our  secret  foe — and  yet  withhold  the 
cheap  support  of  the  national  credit  from 
those  public  works  to  which  the  national 
wealth  is  so  largely  indebted."    The  pam- 
phlet has  had  already  a  large  circulation — 
not  larger  than  the  importance  of  the  subject 
deserves. 
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THE  NEW  EOSS  BRIBGE. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Henry  N.  Maynard,  C.E.,  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  on 
the  28tli  ult.  :— 

The  author  stated  that  this  bridge  is  bnilt 
over  the  river  Barrow,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
wooden  structure  which  was  swept  away  by 
ice,  and  where  the  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  2,000  tons  burthen,  and  is  650  ft. 
wide  and  38  ft.  deep  at  high  water  of  spring 
tides,  there  being  a  tidal  range  of  25  ft.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  chiefly  sandy  clay,  or  marl, 
with  thin  layers  of  debris,  the  marl  varying  in 
hardness,  and  overlaying  a  bed  of  about  7  ft. 
of  gravel  under  which  is  rock.  The  timber 
bridge  was  composed  of  mere  trestles,  resting 
on  the  mud,  at  intervals  of  25  ft.,  and  covered 
wit^  joists  and  planking,  having  a  portcullis 
of  30  ft.  opening,  and  it  was  said  to  have  cost 
about  10s.  per  square  foot  of  surface. 

The  new  bridge  is  of  iron,  designed  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Farrell,  C.E.,  Wexford,  and  Mr.  P. 
Burtchaell  (County  Surveyor),  Kilkenny.  It 
consists  of  four  spans  of  fixed  lattice  girders, 
each  88  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  of  a  swing  bridge 
having  two  openings  of  50  ft.  each.  The 
roadway  is  32  ft.  wide,  comprising  two  foot- 
ways each  of  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  a  carriage-way  of 
21  ft.  The  road  is  carried  between  the  lattice 
girders  on  cross  girders  and  buckled  plates, 
these  plates  being  covered  with  6  in.  of  Port- 
land cement  concrete,  then  a  layer  of  asphalte 
2  in.  thick,  upon  which  was  laid  metalling  4 
in.  thick,  except  over  the  swing  spans,  where 
a  wooden  floor,  cambered  like  a  ship's  deck, 
was  laid. 

The  piers  are  pairs  of  cast  iron  cylinders 
sunk  to  the  rock,  9  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base 
and  7  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  having  one 
taper  length  below  low  water  to  connect  them, 
and  filled  with  Portland  cement  concrete.  The 
central  pier,  under  the  swing  span,  was  formed 
of  a  cluster  of  five  cylinders  braced  together, 
upon  which  a  strong  circular  girder  formed  a 
roller  path  for  the  bridge  to  turn  upon,  the 
turning  being  performed  by  chain  and  wheel 
gear. 

The  abutments  of  the  bridge  were  to  have 
been  built  of  masonry,  but  at  the  author's 
suggestion  iron  was  substituted,  thereby 
saving  much  time  and  money.  These  abut- 
ments are  composed  of  three  cylinders,  each 
7  ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  cast  iron  plates  filling 
the  spaces  between  them  and  forming  also 
the  wings.  An  ornamental  stone  parapet  was 
built  on  the  top  of  the  wing  plates,  at  the 
back  of  which,  as  well  as  inside  the  cylinders, 
concrete  was  deposited. 

Considerable  difiiculty  was  encountered  at 
first  in  sinking  the  cylinders.  It  was  hoped 
that  sufiicieut  clay  would  be  found  to  hold 
back  the  water.  After  buUding  up  a  cylinder 
45  ft.  high,  it  was  lowered  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  found  to  reach  sufficiently  above 
the  water  level  for  the  attachment  of  another 
length.  The  interior  was  then  excavated  by 
the  sand  pump,  until  the  cylinder  had  sunk 
14  ft.,  when  an  additional  length  was  added, 
and  weighted  as  before.  After  remaining  a 
few  hours  this  suddenly  sank  13  ft.,  carrying 
away  some  of  the  braces  of  the  staging,  which 
were  not  arranged  for  so  great  a  movement. 
When  the  damage  to  the  stage  was  made 
good,  the  water  was  pumped  out  of  the  cylin- 
der, but  the  inside  could  not  be  kept  dry,  for 
as  soon  as  the  earth  at  the  bottom  was  dis- 
turbed, the  men  were  driven  out  by  water 
coming  up  through  it.  Compressed  air  appa- 
ratus was  then  used,  and  the  earth  excavated 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cylinder.  On  the 
pressure  of  the  air  being  removed  the  cylinder 
immediately  went  down  another  13  ft.,  and 
on  examination  there  was  found  to  be  a  depth 
of  20  ft.  of  earth  inside.  This  earth  was 
taken  out  until  good  hard  gravel  was  met  with, 
into  which  the  cylinder  had  penetrated  5  ft., 
and  as  this  gravel  immediately  overlay  the 
rock,  it  was  deemed  a  sufficiently  good  foun- 
dation. Various  means  were  tried  to  pump 
out  the  earth  from  the  inside  of  the  cylinders, 
but  it  was  too  tenacious  to  be  removed  satis- 
factorily in  that  way.     Mr.  Milroy's  exca- 


vating apparatus  was  also  used,  and  acted 
very  well,  but  it  was  eventually  found  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  work  by  compressed  air 
apparatus.  All  the  cylinders  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  were  subject  to  descend  suddenly 
from  6  ft.  to  13  ft.,  when  they  reached  a 
certain  stratum,  and  after  the  first  was  sunk 
suitable  arrangements  were  made  in  the 
staging  to  meet  this.  The  time  occupied  in 
sinking  a  pair  of  cylinders  to  the  proper 
depth  was  about  ten  weeks.  On  one  pair 
operations  were  commenced  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  and  the  excavation  was  completed 
on  the  5th  February,  by  means  of  the  sand 
pump  and  Mr.  Milroy's  machine.  The  com- 
pressed air  apparatus  was  then  fitted  on,  and 
the  cost  of  the  whole  was  about  ^250  for 
labour,  exclusive  of  the  use  of  staging  and 
tools. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  fixing  the  piers 
in  this  river,  the  author  was  led  to  design  an 
open  braced  pier  for  similar  cases,  and  stated 
that  if  it  had  been  adopted  here  a  saving 
would  have  been  efi"ected  of  £8,000,  and  the 
work  would  have  been  executed  in  less  time. 
This  pier  would  consist  of  a  cluster  of  four 
braced  tubes  of  cast  iron  connected  together 
as  one,  with  solid  wrought  iron  screw  piles 
passing  through  them  ;  the  whole  braced 
structure,  with  its  screws,  being  lowered 
through  the  water  and  the  screws  driven 
down  inside  the  tubes,  sliding  through  the 
latter  in  a  telescopic  manner,  until  they 
reached  the  hard  bottom  of  gravel,  the  brac- 
ing forming  a  guide  and  stage  for  the  screw- 
ing down,  and  afterwards  becoming  a  per- 
manent portion  of  the  structure. 

The  ironwork  in  the  jjiers  and  abutments 
weighed  1,182  tons,  and  in  the  superstructure 
650  tons.  There  were  besides  of  other  mate- 
rials, masonry  10,656  cubic  ft.,  concrete  2,000 
yards,  timber  3,000  cubic  ft.,  and  timber  in 
dolphins  9,750  cubic  ft. 

The  work  was  executed  by  the  Messrs. 
Kennard  Brothers,  of  Crumlin,  under  the 
author's  superintendence,  and  was  commenced 
in  April,  1868,  the  roadway  being  opened  for 
trafiic  in  July,  1869.  The  total  cost  was 
£36,250,  or  about  =£2  5s.  per  square  foot  of 
surface.  The  cost  of  fixing,  including  the 
staging,  was  £1  9s.  per  ton  of  iron. 


THE  BAEROW  DRAINAGE. 

The  proprietors  of  land  adjacent  to  the  River 
Barrow  have  been  long  anxious  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  some  50,000 
acres  of  land  lying  submerged  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  They  have  applied 
to  Government  for  assistance  in  carrying 
out  this  important  work,  but,  alas !  it  has 
been  refused  for  the  present.  The  following 
documents  will  speak  for  themselves.  The 
first  is  a  reply  to  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda : — 

Irish  Office,  Grt-at  Queen-street,  S.VV., 
March  10,  1871. 
My  dbar  Lokd, — Witli  reference  to  the  memorial 
from  tlie  proprietors  of  larids  on  the  Itiver  Barrow, 
wliich  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  your  Grace  and 
Lord  Drogheda,  and  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
deputation  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
wlien  in  L'eland,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  made 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  aud  I  forward  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  memorialists  a  copy  of  the  report  which 
1  have  received  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works.  I  regret  that,  under  the  circumstances 
pointed  out  in  that  report,  /  cannot  consider  that  the 
drainage  of  the  district  uf  tlie  Rioer  Barrouo  is  an  object 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  Government,  either  by  a  grant 
of  public  money  or  (in  the  present  state  of  thequestion) 
the  appointment  of  an  engineer  to  report  upon  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding. — 13eliave  me,  my  dear  lord, 
yours  very  faithfully, 

"  IIartington." 

The  second  is  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  referred  to  above  : — 

"  The  district  drained  by  the  River  Barrow  is,  as 
represented  by  the  memorialists,  one  of  considerable 
magnitude  aud  importance,  its  rain  catchment  basin 
embracing  an  area  of  probably  not  leas  than  40,OUO 
acres,  while  the  lands  subject  to  inundation  are 
estimated  to  extend  to  about  5U,000  acres. 

"  Not  only  are  these  inundated  lands  rendered  com- 


paratively valueless  by  the  length  of  time  to  -whicli 
they  are  ordinarily  suliject  to  being  under  water,  but 
the  surrounding  country  is  also,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
to  a  considerable  extent  very  injuriously  alTected, 
both  as  regards  its  sanitary  and  agricultural  condition, 
by  the  cold  wet  vapours  to  which  the  flood  waters, 
more  especially  in  receding,  give  rise. 

"The  lower  extremity,  or  outfall,  of  the  district 
may  be  said  to  be  at  or  near  Atliy. 

"  It  has  been  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  as  the 
area  or  extent  of  districts  increase,  or  rather  the  vo- 
lume of  water  to  be  dealt  with,  so  does  the  cost  per 
acre,  having  reference  to  the  flooded  and  injured 
lands  also  increase,  and,  consequently,  the  remunera- 
tive returns  diminish. 

"  The  Barrow  district  forms  no  exception  to  this 
rule.    Theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  several  tribu- 
taries could  be  opened  up  and  the  lands  bordering  on 
them  relieved,  each  separately,  at   a  cost  per  acre 
considerably  less  than  the  district,  as  a  whole,  couM 
be;  but  the  effect   of  these   several  operiitions — 
although  that  of  each,  taken  by  itself,  might  not 
appear  to  be  of  much  importance— would  collectively, 
in  all  probability,  materially  add  to  the  injurious 
flooding  to  which  the  lands  on  the  main  river  are 
now  subject,  while  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that 
the  cost  of  giving  vent  to  the  waters,  so  as  to  relieve 
these  latter  lands— even  without  having  to  provide 
for  the  additional  discharge  referred  to  would  be 
altogether  incommensurate  with   the  value  of  the 
benetit  derived.     Under  these  circumstances,  theie- 
fore,  and  in  order  that  each  and  every  part  of  the 
injured  lands  should  bear  its  due  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  benefit  received,  of  the  cost  of 
obtaining  relief,  it  appears  most  desirable  that  the 
district  should  be  taken  up  and  operated  on  as  a, 
whole.    For  this  reason  the  Board  of  Works  intend 
to  defer  granting  a  provisional  order  for  one  of  the 
tributaries,  which  the  proprietors  interested  therein 
had  desired  to  deal  with  as  a  separate  measure,  with 
a  view  to  giving  the  general  body  of  proprietors  time 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  proceeding  with  the 
whole  district  as  one  complete  undertaking.  The 
board  have  suggested  to  some  of  the  most  influential 
proprietors  that,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  satisfactory 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  sucli  a 
course,  it  was  necessary  that  a  well-matuied  design 
for   the  works   necessary  for   the  entire  district, 
together  with  a  reliable  estimate  of  tlie  cost,  should 
be  obtained  from  a  competent  engineer,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  complete  survey  and  valuation  of 
the  flooded  lands,  showing  their  present  and  pro- 
posed improved  condition  and  value,  should  be  pre- 
pared.   No  such  data  exist  at  the  present  time,  and 
until  they  are  supplied  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
proprietors  to  judge  of  how  far  the  work  would  be 
remunerative  to  them  and  could  advantageously  be 
undertaken  by  them ;    neither  without  them  can 
there  be  any  grounds  on  which  any  appeal  for 
Government  aid  could  witli  propriety  be  put  forward. 
It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  suggested 
to  memorialists  that  the  proprietors  should  unite  in 
adopting  the  course  and  taking  tlie  uteps  indicated  as 
an  absolutely  necessary  preliminary  to  any  further 
consideration  of  the  subject.     With  respect  to  the 
desire  expressed  that  the  board  might  be  requested  to 
appoint  an  engineer  to  inquire  into  the  several  projects 
for  the  work,  the  board  do  not  feel  that  they  can  witii 
propriety  undertake  this  duty,  neitlier  do  they  think 
that,  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  question  and  known 
insufficiency  of  the  data,  could  any  practical  advan- 
tage arise  therefrom.    In  regard  to  the  case  of  the 
Shannon,  which  is  cited  in  support  of  the  claims  of 
proprietors  lor  a  grant  in  aid,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  cases  are  in  no  degree  parallel.    In  tliat  of  the 
Shannon  the  sole  grounds  on  which  aid  is  proposed  to 
be  given  are  that   the  works  maintained  for  the 
purposes  of  the  navigation  are  an  obstacle  lo  the 
carrying  out  of  the  works  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
the  lands  by  the  proprietors  at  their  own  and  the 
lesser  cost  which  would  be  called  for  if  such  navigation 
did  not  exist.    No  such  circumstances  apply  to  the 
Barrow. 

(Signed)  "  J.  E.  M'Kerlie. 

"4th  March,  1871." 


Coinage  of  1870. — The  annual  coinage  account 
preiiared  at  the  Koyal  Mint  shows  for  1870  only 
1,822,080  sovereigns  and  !I81,408  half  sovereigns,  of 
the  value  together  of  £2,313,381,  which  is  but  halt 
the  annual  average  coinage  of  gold.  An  unusually 
large  coinage  of  gold,  however,  had  been  completed 
in  August,  18G9,  and  there  has  been  a  large  coinage 
of  gold  in  the  present  year.  The  silver  coinage  of  the 
year  1870  was  of  the  value  of  £336,798,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  average.  It  comprised  1,970,040  florins, 
1,908,720  shillings,  1,054,440  sixpences,  4,158  four- 
pences  (Maundy  money),  1,398,408  threepences, 
4,752  twopences,  and  7,920  pence,  the  last  two  being 
Maundy  money.  The  brunze  coinage  of  the  year  con- 
sisted of  5,698,500  pence  ami  4,300,000  halfpence. 
Th«. total  value  is  £2,082,887. 
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LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  93.) 

In  my  last  lecture  I  dwelt  mainly  on  the 
general  priuciiiles  which  must  of  necessity 
govern  the  practice  of  architecture.  It  was 
necessary  to  glance  at  its  past  history  for 
their  right  appreciation,  and  to  inquire  how 
far  we  are  justified  in  referring  to  the  past  as 
our  guide  to  the  future.  The  main  interest 
to  us  of  these  inquii-ies  lies  in  the  influence 
they  may  have  on  the  work  of  the  day,  and 
the  prospect  of  those  future  glories  of  archi- 
tecture of  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
dream.  Here  this  inquiry  may  be  pushed 
somewhat  further.  The  tendencies  of  modern 
thought,  as  affecting  architecture,  may  be 
considered.  The  influence  of  its  past  history 
must  also  claim  our  attention,  and  the  great 
question  of  its  future  development  is  one  that 
cannot  be  passed  over.  In  dwelling  on  the 
essential  principles  of  true  architecture  we 
found  they  might  be  classified,  perhaps  some- 
what roughly,  under  the  heads  of  Permanency, 
Convenience,  and  Beauty.  These  heads  may 
be  sub-divided,  but  they  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  include  all  that  is  really  essential. 
Vitruvius  specifies  seven  qualities  on  which 
the  Greeks  insisted, — solidity,  convenience, 
order,  disposition,  proportion,  decorum, 
economy, — but  these  wUl  be  found  to  range 
themselves  under  the  three  heads  above  re- 
ferred to. 

The  facilities  which  modern  science  has 
afibrded  for  observation  and  research  have 
introduced  a  spirit  of  eclecticism  in  art  which 
is  responsible  for  not  a  few  extravagances. 
Thus  we  may  see  huddled  together  modern 
buildings  which  are  almost  literal  copies  of 
old  structures,  and  which  seem  to  relinquish 
as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  all  claim  to  be 
the  work  of  our  own  day.    And  yet  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  thus  disdainful  of  our  epoch. 
It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  we  were  told 
that,  supposing  some  natural  catastrophe  to 
destroy  the  dwellers  in  India,  the  only  re- 
mains of  English  rule  would  be  some  empty 
provision-tins  and  champagne-bottles.  Now, 
besides  works  of  irrigation,  a  complete  system 
of  railways  is  nearly  finished,  and  will  soon 
extend  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 
At  home  the  rapidity  with  which  the  results 
of  experimental  science  have  been  applied  to 
the  comfort  of  the  people  has  been  little  short 
of  marvellous.    In  1829  the  Rocket  engine  of 
Robert  Stephenson  won  its  prize  in  the  com- 
petition.   Now  we  have  in  the  United  King- 
dom more  than  15,000  miles  of  railway,  with 
8,000  locomotives,  and  upwards  of  600  millions 
stei-ling  invested  in  railway  property.  Abroad 
a   similar   activity  has  prevailed.  Every 
country,  including  even  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
has  now  its  railways,  roads,  and  other  engi- 
neering works.    They  have  been  carried  over 
heights  tni  lately  inaccessible  save  to  the 
chamois,  and  the  last  triumph  of  piercing  the 
mighty  Alps  is  all  but  consummated.    It  is 
less  than  thirty  years  since  the  Great  Western 
first  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  now  steam- 
vessels  are  reckoned  by  hundreds.  Engi- 
neering has  been  as  active  afloat  as  on  shore, 
and  it  is  not  many  months  since  its  last  great 
nautical  triumph  was  celebrated  by  the  great 
ones  of  the  world  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  uniting  two  seas.    When  we  consider 
the  geological  theories  of  the  world's  anti- 
quity, giving  millions  of  years  as  a  permis- 
sible theory,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  amazement,  and  even  awe,  as  we  reckon 
up  the  achievements  of  only  thirty  or  forty 
years, — all  leading  in  one   direction, — all 
adding  to  the  power  of  man  over  matter, — all 
securing  for  the  many  advantages  which  were 
tUl  lately  the  exclusive  heritage  of  the  few. 
If  we  are  tempted,  as  we  often  may  be,  to 
grieve  over  the  apparent  decay  of  real  art- 
feeling,  and  the  exaggerated  utilitarianism 
now  in  fashion,  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  real  progress  that  has 
been  effected  by  science,  in  ijarallel,  but  not 
necessarily  divergent  lines.    It  is  true  that 
no  such  progress  has  been  made  in  art  ;  and 
for  this  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  intellect 
to  what  have  been  deemed  more  pressing  exi- 
gencies may  perhaps  be  one  reason.  But 


there  can  be  no  reason  why  architecture,  at 
any  rate,  should  suffer,  save,  j)erhaps,  for  a 
time,  from  the  abundance  of  the  means  ijlaced 
at  her  disposal.  The  great  works  I  hava  re- 
ferred to  have  almost  all  included  structures 
for  which  architecture  has  a  special  vocation. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  too  many- of 
them  have  been  carried  out  mthout  regard  to 
this  circumstance,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  great  triumphs  of  science  are 
destitute  of  the  charms  which  our  art  might 
have  bestowed  upon  them.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  architects 
might  find  much  to  learn  from  the  works  of 
our  great  engineers  as  to  those  qualities  of 
truth,  solidity,  and  fitness,  with  often  a  re- 
sulting beauty,  which  are  required  in  a  per- 
fect work  cf  art.  London  Bridge  has  always 
appeared  to  me  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
successful  ajjplication  of  these  principles ; 
and  we  owe  this  fine  work  (at  present  happily 
undisfigured  by  additions)  to  an  engineer,  the 
late  Mr.  George  Rennie.  Old  London  Bridge, 
with  its  narrow  pointed  arches  and  roadway 
encumbered  with  shops,  had  doubtless  a  pic- 
turesque effect,  but  even  in  these  days  of 
revived  MediiSvaUsm  I  suppose  no  one  would 
suggest  its  restoration.  It  had  served  its 
time.  When  it  was  built  it  was,  no  doubt, 
the  best  bridge  that  could  be  done,  but  the 
modern  engineer  could  have  no  scruple  in 
removing  it,  for  he  knows  he  can  do  better. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  diagram  I  have  pre- 
pared of  this  bridge,  you  wiU  see  that  there 
is  not  in  the  design  a  single  superfluous 
feature.  The  arches  are  as  large  as  was  ne- 
cessary, the  abutments  are  plain  rusticated 
piers,  the  cutwaters  are  placed  where  they 
are  required,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
plain  parapet  for  the  protection  of  foot-pas- 
sengers. But  for  the  section  of  a  few  mould- 
ings which  show  a  Grecian  contour,  one 
might  say  that  the  designer  had  never  re- 
ferred to  any  jiast  style.  The  necessary  con- 
struction of  massive  stones  is  slightly  accen- 
tuated by  means  of  rustics.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  add  or  subtract  any  feature  with- 
out injury  to  the  whole,  and  we  thus  have  a 
work  which  owes  its  success  to  its  having 
been  designed  on  true  scientific  principles. 

Railways,  steam  navigation,  and  telegraphs 
having  occupied,  as  they  have  done,  the  atten- 
tion of  all  classes  in  recent  times,  the  en- 
gineer has  somewhat  encroached  on  the  archi- 
tect, and  this  has  been  very  much  due  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  latter.  He  has  been 
too  often  looking  backwards  while  the  others 
were  looking  forwards.  He  has  been  dream- 
ing of  an  impossible  recurrence  to  by- 
gone modes  of  thought,  while  the  engineer 
has  pressed  boldly  onwards  to  conquer  the 
future.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the 
progress  of  their  day  has  found  an  illustrator 
in  the  engineer,  rather  than  in  the  architect. 
But  this  is,  as  I  have  said,  only  an  occasion 
for  temporary  anxiety  as  regards  the  interest 
of  our  art.  Architecture  has  ever  based  its 
greatest  successes  on  true  and  convenient 
construction  ;  she  has  always  known  how  to 
snatch  a  new  grace  from  external  difficulties, 
and  it  can  onlj^  be  a  momentaiy  want  of 
appreciation  of  facts  that  has  allowed  one 
leaf  of  her  chaplet  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
Now  that  the  first  necessities  of  engineering 
have  been  satisfied,  there  is  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  turn  to  art  for  its  aid  and  counsel  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  necessarily  large 
scale  of  the  works  of  an  engineer,  we  shall  see 
what  scope  for  grand  architectural  efi'ect  is 
afforded  by  them.  As  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  iron,  and  a  scientific  construction 
therein,  there  wUl,  however,  be  found  great 
difficulties  for  the  artist.  Considerations  of 
permanency  and  solidity  must  govern  his 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  exact  calculations 
of  necessary  strength  are  the  rale  of  the  en- 
gineer. The  work  of  the  architect  must  not 
only  be  strong  enough ;  it  must  also  possess 
such  an  evident  reserve  of  strength  as  must 
satisfy  the  unlearned  ;  and  it  must  display 
that  reserve  which  is  the  result  of  obvious 
abundance.  So  much  has  been  said  and  ex- 
pected of  iron  architecture,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  this  question.  Without 
any  disparagement  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 


Sydenham,  it  cannot  be  rightly  termed  a 
work  of  architecture.  An  ephemeral  charac- 
ter is  stamped  upon  it,  depriving  it  of  all 
claims  to  permanence.  It  does  not  exclude 
cold,  heat,  or  rain.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  to  be  convenient ;  nor  is  it  beautiful, 
except  as  a  conservatory,  although  it  is 
doubtless  the  finest  greenhouse  in  the  world. 
The  construction  arouses  in  us  a  certain  sur- 
prise and  admiration ;  but  this  very  circum- 
stance tends  to  rob  us  of  the  confidence 
which  should  be  felt  at  once  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  a  work  of  architecture.  Beautiful, 
therefore,  as  this  important  specimen  of  iron 
construction  may  be  in  a  certain  sense,  it 
cannot  rank  as  a  work  of  architecture,  nor 
can  it  settle  for  us  the  architecture  of  the 
futm-e.  It  is,  however,  impoi'tant  for  the 
architect  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  resources 
of  his  art  are  capable  of  almost  infinite  appli- 
cation ;  and  I  have  placed  on  the  table  a 
small  model,  which  explains  some  sugges- 
tions by  my  late  father,  which  he  offered  to 
the  directors  before  the  erection  of  the  pre- 
sent buUding.  He  proposed,  by  the  balance 
of  the  chief  masses,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  domes  at  the  intersection  of  the  glass 
roofs,  to  improve  the  sky-line,  and  to  confer 
on  the  work  a  better  architectural  character 
than  it  now  possesses.  The  directors  ap- 
proved the  design,  but  declined  to  adopt  it, 
because  of  the  additional  expense,  which,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  was  about  i'20,000.  They 
then  proceeded  to  lay  out  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter  in  the  building  and  gardens.  Thus 
the  opportunity  was  lost  of  adding  immensely, 
and  at  small  comparative  cost,  to  the  gran- 
deur and  attractiveness  of  the  building,  both 
externally  and  internally,  as  regarded  its 
architecture. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  therefore,  is  not  likely 
to  prove  the  introduction  of  a  new  style  of 
architecture.  Tried  by  the  principles  of  per- 
manence, convenience,  and  beauty,  it  mi;st 
be  deemed  wanting,  and  must  be  content 
with  a  humbler  part.  The  large  iron  roofs  so 
common  nowadays  must  be  tested  by  similar 
considerations  if  they  claim  to  rank  as  works 
of  art.  The  contrast  between  them  and  our 
finest  old  wooden  roofs  is  very  great.  Com- 
pared with  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  for 
example,  what  can  be  said  of  the  ii-on  roofs  of 
our  railway  stations  ?  It  is  a  circumstance 
suggestive  of  the  recent  origin  of  these  con- 
structions and  the  rise  of  modern  engineer- 
ing, that  I  have  been  unable  to  find  an 
example  of  a  large  ii-on  roof  which  I  could 
bring  befoi-e  you  without  infringing  the  pro- 
hibition of  criticising  the  work  of  living 
persons.  I  have  therefore  asked  my  brother 
to  draw  me  such  a  roof  as  he  would  think  it 
right  as  an  engineer  to  propose  if  called 
upon  to  do  so.  He  has  adopted  without  hesi- 
tation a  span  of  200  feet.  By  its  side  I  have 
placed  a  diagram  of  the  roof  of  Westminster 
Hall. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  a  strict  compa- 
rison is  not  fan- ;  for  Westminster  Hall  was 
built  as  a  part  of  a  royal  palace,  and  our 
stations  are  erected  for  strictly  utilitarian 
purposes.  I  do  not  therefore  press  the  con- 
trast as  to  ornamental  details,  but  wUl  con- 
tent myself  with  pointing  out  the  evident 
reserve  of  strength  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
obvious  niceness  of'  calculation  in  the  other. 
In  so  doing  I  am  only  speaking  restheticaUy 
of  the  apparent  qualities  of  the  two  roofs,  for 
it  might  possibly  appear  from  scientific  cal- 
culations that  such  appearances  are,  in  truth, 
fallacious,  and  that  the  iron  roof  is  the  more 
stable  of  the  two.  It  is  only  important  for 
our  present  purpose  to  bear  in  mind  that 
architecture  requires  repose,  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  and  an  evident  reserve  of  strength 
as  well  as  beauty ;  all  which  qualities  are,  as 
a  rule,  wanting  in  our  recent  iron  construc- 
tions. Moreover,  the  scientific  peculiarities 
of  iron  place  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  architect.  Expanding  and  contracting 
with  changes  of  tempei-ature,  u-on  is  never 
at  rest ;  and  but  for  precautions  taken  by 
means  of  rollers  or  otherwise,  it  has  ever  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  building  in  which  it 
is  used,  and  like  the  spreading  oak  described 
by  the  poet,  to  "  draw  danger  down  upon  the 
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head  it  promised  to  defend."  But  without 
indulging  in  visionary  hopes  of  a  new  iron 
architecture,  we  must  remember  that  the 
architect  of  to-day,  having  this  new  element 
of  power  in  his  hands,  has  placed  upon  him  a 
corresponding  responsibility.  He  is  able  to 
do  without  an  efibrt  what  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  before.  While  this  adds,  how- 
ever, in  one  way  to  his  power,  it  often  in- 
volves him  in  new  difficulties.  He  is,  for 
example,  frequently  called  on  to  deprive  his 
work  of  its  natural  foundations  by  carrying 
the  heavy  superstructi^re  of  iron  beams,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of 
convenience,  or  light  and  air.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  somewhat  threatening 
construction  of  this  subterranean  apartment. 
It  must  be  the  duty  of  the  architect  not  to 
reject  the  assistance  of  iron,  but  to  endeavour 
so  to  master  the  principles  which  limit  its 
artistic  ap25lication ,  as  to  retain  the  aid  of  a 
good  servant,  while  resisting  its  undue  pre- 
tensions as  those  of  a  bad  master.  Now  that 
mankind  have  discovered  the  facilities  which 
the  use  of  iron  has  conferred  i^pon  them,  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  they  will  long  rest  satis- 
fied with  any  form  of  a  useful  art,  such  as 
architecture,  which  distrusts  and  neglects  it. 
Duf&cvilties  such  as  I  have  touched  upon 
doubtless  exist ;  but  for  the  architect  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  iinderstand,  the  second  to 
conquer  them.  Architecture,  with  its  re- 
quirements of  covering  internal  spaces  with 
domes  and  vaults,  has  everything  to  gain 
from  the  scientific  progi-ess  of  engineering. 
The  architect  and  the  engineer,  indeed, 
ought  hardly  to  be  considered  members  of 
different  professions.  In  consequence  of  a 
separation  to  be  deplored,  oi^portunities  have 
been  lost  for  the  display  of  architecture  on  a 
scale  grander  than  has  ever  been  seen,  and 
works  have  been  erected  with  a  disregard  of 
artistic  propriety  which  may  almost  be  termed 
cynical.  I  am  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the 
works  of  engineers  where  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful as  works  of  art.  There  are,  however, 
some  examples  which  we  may  try  as  Chris- 
tians to  forgive,  but  which  as  artists  we  can 
never  forget. 

We  may  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the 
types  of  building  which  we  have  inherited 
from  our  forefathers,  and  which  have  influ- 
enced us  so  powerfully  in  our  work  of  to-day. 
With  our  warm  admiration  of  the  noble  re- 
mains of  the  piety  and  artistic  power  of 
Medifflval  times,  it  is  almost  a  difficulty  to  us 
to  believe  that  but  a  short  time  back  they 
were  regarded  at  best  only  with  antiquarian 
curiosity,  and  the  very  word  "  Gothic"  was  a 
term  of  reproach.  The  remarkable  move- 
ment which  has  rescued  our  churches  from 
decay  and  churchwardens,  and  has  covered 
the  coixntry  with  restorations,  has  laid  artists 
under  a  lasting  obligation,  though  it  may 
have  introduced  dangers  of  its  own.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  it  has  been  reserved 
for  a  time  impatient  beyond  precedent  of  pre- 
flci'iption  and  ancient  rules,  to  stand  forth  in 
history  as  the  age  of  architectural  resto- 
ration. Conservatism  in  architecture  has 
seemed  a  wonder  in  an  age  of  active  demo- 
cracy. We  are  apt  to  forget  the  modern 
origin  of  this  conservative  feeling.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  unknown.  In  any  Eng- 
lish cathedral  may  be  seen  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent times,  each  with  its  peculiar  details 
and  design,  which  enable  the  educated  ob- 
server at  once  to  classify  them.  There  was 
then  no  hesitation  in  pulling  down  a  church 
in  order  to  replace  it  by  another  built  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  In  the  walls  of  our 
ancient  churches  elaborate  fragments  of  the 
earlier  work  are  found  built  in  without  regard 
to  their  original  position,  and  used  as  mere 
building  materials.  In  other  cases,  as  at 
Winchester  Cathedral,  the  original  building 
was  actually  cased  and  hidden  from  view  by 
the  application  of  the  forms  thought  at  the 
time  to  be  the  best,  because  the  newest.  It 
is  the  same  through  aU  the  varieties  of  the 
style, — Norman,  Early  English,  and  Deco- 
rated,— all  gave  way  each  in  turn  to  its  suc- 
cessor, till  the  last  was  merged  in  the  Transi- 
tional and  the  Perpendicular  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.    From  that  time  to 


the  recent  revival,  other  forms  of  architec- 
ture have  been  in  the  ascendant.    It  is  for- 
tunate, indeed,  that  in  this  interval  our  pre- 
decessors have,  as  a  general  rule,  only  sub- 
jected our  cathedrals  to  neglect,  and  have  not 
imitated  true  Mediasval  principles,  by  pulling 
them  down  in  order  to  rebuild  them  in  the 
fashion  of  their  day— the  fashion,  perchance, 
of  the  Georgian  era.    But,  however  much  we 
may  rejoice  to  have  been  spared  this  misfor- 
tune, the  contrast  between  the  hesitating 
timidity  of  to-day  and  the  unquestioning 
boldness  of  the  Medieval  architects,  is  both 
instructive  and  suggestive  as  to  the  state  of 
our  art.    Every  change  in  style  was  based  oa 
common  sense,  and  much  of  the  history  of 
aU  times  may  receive  elucidation  from  their 
architectural  remains.    Thus,  in  the  thick 
walls  of  the  Norman  or  Saxon  castles,  we 
see  evidence  of  the  lawlessness  of  their  day. 
Security  being  paramount  to  aU  other  con- 
siderations, we   are  not   surprised  at  the 
smalhiess  or  inconvenience  of  the  domestic 
accommodation  w-hen   contrasted  with  the 
arrangements   required   for   defence.  We 
may,  however,  well  appreciate  the  manner  in 
which  the  necessities  of  the  latter  are  made 
to  add  a  charm  to  the  architectural  eftect. 
As  society  became  more  settled,  castles  ceased 
to  be  built.    The  Church  arose  as  the  pre- 
dominant   power.      Cathedrals,  churches, 
abbeys,  and  religious  houses  were  scattered 
throughout  the  land.     The  heavy  forms  of 
the  Norman  work  were  found  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently plastic,  and  as  convenience  requu'ed 
their  abandonment,  they  were  set  aside  as  a 
matter  of  course.    Glass  becam-e  less  scarce, 
and  windows  were  therefore  enlarged.  The 
invention  of  stained  glass  pushed  this  en- 
largement further  and  further,  till  churches 
seem  to  have  been  designed  specially  for  its 
display ;  as,  for  example,  some  of  the  finest 
French   cathedrals  with  their  exaggerated 
clearstories.    Increased  skill  in  construction 
led  to  the  employment  of  larger  arches,  and 
the  pointed  arch  took  undisputed  possession 
of  Gothic  architecture.    Masonry  advanced 
step  by  step  to  such  daring  constructions  as 
the  vault  of  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge, or  the  spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral. 
The  advance  in,  domestic  buildings  was  not 
less  marked,  though  we  have  necessarily  fewer 
examples  remaining  to  us  than  of  the  more 
solid  public  edifices.    Such  ruins  as  Foun 
tains,  Rievaulx,  Kirkstall,  and  others,  indi- 
cate the  power  of  the  Church,  and  enable  us 
to  estimate  the  immense  influence  it  must 
have  had  on  architecture,  and,  indeed,  on  all 
the  relations  of  public  and  private  life.  The 
advancing  power  of  the  Crown  may  be  traced 
in  such  buildings  as  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
unwillingly  surrendered  by  Wolsey  to  his 
sovereign,  while  the  collegiate  buildings  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  record  the  increasing 
importance  attached  to  education,  as  well  as 
the  improved  order  of  the  time,  which  ren- 
dered such  establishments  possible  and  safe. 
Time  would  fail  me  to  carry  out  this  argu- 
ment in  all  its  details,  but  the  above  indica- 
tions may,   perhaps,  suffice  to  show  how 
convenience  has  guided  architecture,  rejecting 
time-honoui"ed  forms  whenever  they  clashed 
with  its  dictates,  and  leaving  as  a  result  its 
history  in  stouo  of  each  social  or  artistic 
change.    In  carrying  out  the  details  of  its 
work  Medireval  architecture  always  followed 
similar  principles.    Each  material  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  and  in  the  position  for 
which  it  was  most  fitted.     Common  sense 
presided  over  the  works  of  the  mason,  the 
smith,  the  carpenter,  the  glazier,  with  a  re- 
sult which,  while  sacrificing  no  essential,  has 
given  us  monuments  of  art  which  must  be  the 
admiration  of  this  and  probably  all  future 
ages.   With  the  revival  of  classical  literature, 
and  the  Reformation,  came  the  Renaissance  ; 
and  during  the  transition  we  find  architecture 
influenced,  as  usual,  by  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  day.    The  stately  Elizabethan 
homes  of  the  gentry  spoke  of  new  habits  and 
new  wants.    The  home  of  an  English  gentle- 
man was  no  longer  to  be  of  necessity  his 
castle.    The  old  feudal  relations  of  lord  and 
vassal  were  exchanged  for  the  more  modern 
and  kindly  intercourse  of  landlord  and  tenant, 


which,  in  England  at  least,  has  had  inherent 
strength  enough  to  survive  the  revolutions 
that  elsewhere  have  levelled  all  before  them. 
In  the  houses  of  the  Elizabethan  and  J acobean 
period  arc  to  be  found  all  that  was  then  con- 
sidered essential  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
with  abundance  of  light,  and  no  lack  of  state- 
liness.  The  architecture  is  often  a  strange 
medley  of  Gothic  and  classical  forms,  com- 
bined often  with  bad  taste,  but  almost  always 
with  a  cei-tain  picturesqueness.  It  is  also 
peculiarly  English,  and  has  perhaps  not 
always  had  justice  done  to  it.  Some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  this  transitional  style  may 
be  seen  at  Hardwick  Hall,  WoUaton  House, 
Burleigh,  and  the  original  portions  of  Crewe 
Hall,  in  Cheshire.  With  details  refined  and 
purified,  the  architecture  of  this  time  might 
present  much  for  our  study  and  consideration. 
It  was  not,  however,  destined  to  a  lotij  diu-.i- 
tion.  Leaning  for  its  details  now  on  the 
Gothic  of  the  past,  now  on  the  revived  classic 
forms  in  which  enthusiasts  thought  they  had 
found  the  style  of  the  future,  it  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Renaissance  of  Inigo  Jones 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  At  this  distance 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  look  back  fondly  on  the 

middle  ages  Few  can  venture  to  say 

what  is  to  be  the  rule  for  the  future.  One 
thing,  however,  must  be  remembered,  namely, 
that  though  we  may  copy  the  forms  of  the 
past,  we  cannot  live  the  lives  and  think  the 
thoughts  of  those  that  are  gone.  There  is  a 
gulf  between  us  which  no  imitative  architec- 
ture can  bridge.  We  may  despise  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  we  cannot  help  belonging 
to  it.  It  is  for  the  true  artist  to  seek  per- 
fection with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  future  rather 
than  on  the  past. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  PULPIT, 
MOLYNEUX  ASYLUM  CHURCH. 
A  NEW  pulpit  has  been  placed  in  the  Molyneux 
Asylum  Church,  Upper  Leeson-street.  It  is 
constructed  of  Caen  stone  and  marble,  and  is 
of  an  ornamental  character.  The  lower  part 
is  composed  of  a  deeply-splayed  and  moulded 
stone  base,  supporting  a  massive  pLUar,  round 
which  stand  four  detached  polished  grey 
marble  shafts,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
by  carved  stone  caps,  finishing  at  the  level  of 
the  floor  with  a  deeply-moulded  red  marble 
abacus.  Above  the  floor  level  is  a  plinth 
course,  with  sunk  diaper  work,  and  supporting 
pillars  of  various-coloured  polished  marbles, 
with  carved  stone  caps,  from  which  rise  a 
series  of  pointed  arches.  The  spaces  between 
these  arches  are  relieved  by  carving  and 
marble  inlay,  and  the  whole  is  finished  by  a 
richly-carved  stone  cornice,  the  upf)er  mould- 
ings of  which  are  of  polished  grey  marble. 
The  ascent  is  from  the  north  side,  by  stone 
steps,  leading  up  from  the  chancel.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  marbles  used 
are  Irish,  obtained  from  the  Cork,  Conne- 
mara,  Tullamore  and  Kilkenny  quarries. 
They  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and 
taste  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Harrison, 
of  178,  Great  Brunswick-street,  who  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  the  entire  work  from 
the  designs  by  Mr.  J.  R.  CarroH,  F.R.I.A.I., 
the  architect  of  the  church. 


Narrow-Gauoe  Railways. — Tlie  narrow-gauge 
railroad  is  increasing  in  favour  both  in  tliis-  country 
and  in  Europe.  A  road  witli  a  tliree-foot  gauge  la- 
in operation  between  Akron  and  Massillon,  in  Ohio. 
Another  road  of  tliis  kind  is  to  be  built  between 
Piqua  and  Celina,  in  the  same  State,  a  company 
having  been  organised  for  the  purpose,  with  a  capital 
of  400,000  dola.  The  right  of  way  is  to-be  fifteen 
feet  instead  of  forty,  the  usual  width,  and  the  loco- 
motives are  to  weigh  five  tons  instead  of  thirty,  and 
to  be  capable  of  drawing  from  ten  to  twenty  loaded 
freight  cars,  each  of  two  and  a-half  tons  capacity.  A 
passeng»r  car  on  this  road  will  hold  twenty  people. 
The  projectors  of  the  liutfalo  and  Springfield  road  are 
al»o  thinking  of  ado|  ting  the  narrow-gauge  railroad. 
Tha  Festiniog  Railway,  in  Wales,  the  first  built  of 
the  roads  of  this  description,  is  twenty-three  and^' half, 
inches  wide.  —  New  Turk  Htrald. 
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CHRIST  CHUECH  CATHEDRAL. 

In  addition  to  the  munificent  offer  of  Mr. 
Henry  Roe  to  restore  tlie  fabric  of  this 
ancient  cathedral,  he  has  agreed  to  defray 
the  cost  of  erecting  a  Synod  Hall  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  We  perceive  that  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Gilbert  Cockburn  and 
Sons,  have  thus  early  commenced  operations 
— scaffolding  poles,  planks,  and  all  othei*  ap- 
pliances being  on  the  ground.  The  cost  of 
the  entire  is  put  down  at  about  J50,000,  but 
it  may  be  expected  that  a  draw  of  a  few 
thousands  beyond  that  sum  will  be  required. 


"TO  WHAT  BASE  USES." 

The  biiilding  in  Marlborough-street,  origi- 
nally erected  for  the  "  Dublin  Savings  Bank," 
has,  since  the  removal  of  the  bank  to  a  larger 
building  in  Lower  Abbey-street,  been  occupied 
in  various  dissimilar  ways.  It  has  been  a 
temperance  hall,  an  Irish  school,  a  Rechabite 
hall,  a  cheap  restaurant  (kept  by  a  black  man), 
an  oil  stores  more  recently,  and  now  it  is 
being  fitted  up  by  the  Corporation  as  the 
"  City  Morgiie,"  in  which  King  Coroner  will 
hold  his  inquests  !" 


THE  WORKING  OF 
"THE   IRISH  LAND  ACT." 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  claims  advanced 
lately  under  the  Irish  Land  Act  would  seem 
to  imply  a  belief  that  a  landlord  was  bound 
to  pay  a  tenant  for  the  privilege  of  having 
him  as  an  occupier  of  a  holding.  This  is  a 
popular  error  which  the  Chairmen  of  the 
County  Courts,  in  then-  judgments,  have  done 
much  to  dispel.  A  claimant,  for  example,  in 
Tramore,  who  held  four  acres  of  villa  land, 
at  a  rent  of  £44,  for  three  years,  demanded 
£150  for  being  disturbed  in  his  occupancy. 
Had  the  Chairman  recognized  such  an  ex- 
travagant claim  he  would  have  practically 
declared  the  fortunate  tenant  entitled  to  have 
the  land  free  of  rent  and  to  receive  a  sum  in 
hand  on  leaving.  The  eflect  of  such  a  de- 
cision would  be  to  make  the  occupiers  of 
villas,  such  as  stud  the  county  of  Dublin, 
virtually  ownei's  of  their  holdings,  and  oblige 
the  landlords  to  2)ay  them  for  giving  up  pos- 
session. There  are,  as  might  be  expected  in 
the  conflict  of  interests,  some  instances  of 
hardship  on  the  part  of  the  tenant ;  but  the 
general  course  of  dealing  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  has  been  shown,  by  the  severe  test 
of  this  Act,  to  have  been  considerate  and 
liberal.  Nothing  has  yet  transpired  to  justify 
the  imputations  cast  upon  them. 

The  case  of  Holt  v.  Harberton  was  heard 
at  the  Kildare  Quarter  Sessions  in  January, 
and  on  Monday  last  Thomas  Lefroy,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  delivered  his  judgment.  We  i)rint 
below  some  of  the  more  important  portions 
of  it  :— 

In  this  cas9  a  claim  to  register  improvements  lias 
been  lodged  by  a  tenant,  and  the  money  value  of  the 
allejied  improvements,  as  estimated  by  him  in  the 
claim,  amounts  to  XS.IGG,  the  improvements  con- 
sisting of: — A  dwelling-house  and  offices,  estimated 
at  X4,379  ;  a  herd's  house,  estimated  at  £200  ;  gate 
piers  and  gates  for  the  farm,  £100  ;  a  gate  entrance 
and  carriage-drive  to  the  house,  £120  ;  140  acres  of 
laud  thorough  drained,  £988  ;  132  acres  of  land  re- 
claimed from  the  bog,  £1,320  ;  7,500  perches  of  old 
fences  removed,  £225  ;  900  perches  of  new  fences 
made  and  quicked,  £315  ;  15  cabins  thrown  down, 
and  with  their  appurtenances  turned  into  pasture, 
£200;  12  field  gullets  across  new  ditches,  £72  ;  412 
ccuhi  yards  of  walls  in  connection  with  herd's  house, 
£247.  The  landlord  has  lodged  a  notice  to  dispute 
the  claim,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  decide  the  matter 
between  those  parties.  The  large  amount  of  the 
claim,  and  the  fact  of  this  being  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  submitted  for  decision  since  the 
act  was  passed,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  act,  have  materially  made  the 
case  to  me  a  subject  of  anxious  and  careful  considera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  the  importance 
of  the  case  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  anv  errors  of 
mine  will  be  submitted  for  correction  to  a  higher  and 
more  con>petent  tribunal,  'i'lie  facts,  so  far  as  they 
are  important  for  the  decision,  are  as  follows: — Mr. 
Holt's  father  held  part  of  the  lands  which  Mr.  Holt 


now  holds,  previous  to  1844,  under  a  firmer  lease, 
and  built  the  dwelling-houso  mentioned  in  the  claim. 
His  landlord  was  so  pleased  with  the  house  that,  at 
Mr.  Holt's  request,  he  gave  him  another  farm;  and 
on  the  1st  October,  1844,  granted  him  a  lease  of  the 
two  farms,  which  constitute  the  present  holding.  It 
contains  450a.  3r.  6p.,  and  the  lease  is  for  21  years 
and  a  life  concurrent,  at  a  rent  of  £318  I63.,  being 
about  14s.  an  acre,  while  Mr.  Brassiugton  values  the 
lands  alone,  irrespective  of  the  house  and  offices,  at 
£525.  The  cestui  qui  vie  is  only  3U  years  old,  so  I 
may  observe,  in  passing,  that  if  the  tenant  pays  his 
rent  he  may  probably  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  improve- 
ments for  30  or  40  years  more,  even  if  his  landlord 
were  inclined  to  eject  him,  though  from  the  evidence 
as  to  Lord  Harberlon's  gracious  dealing  in  respect  to 
this  farm  it  is  not  hrob:ible,  nor  is  it  even  imputed, 
that  if  the  lease  were  to  expire  to-morrow  Mr.  Holt 
would  be  disturbed  in  his  pussession  on  this  state  of 
facts.  I  shall  presently  show  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  money  value  of  those  improvements  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  affords  no  test  whatever  as.to  tlie  amount 
of  compensation  which  the  tenant  will  be  e  ititled  to 
receive  from  his  landlord  at  the  time  when  any  com- 
pensation comes  to  be  claimed.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause I  tliink  it  Ijeara  importantly  on  one  of  the 
questions  raised — viz  ,  whether  it  is  necessary  for  this 
court  to  enter  into  and  decide  upon  the  money  viiliie 
of  all  improvements  which  are  to  be  registered  under 
the  6th  section  of  the  act.  Upon  this  qiU'Stion  my 
opinion  is  that  the  court  is  not  called  upon,  and  ouiiht 
not  to  involve  the  parties  in  the  expense  of  investi- 
gating the  money  value  of  such  impiovements.  I 
think  the  Legislature  intended  only  that  the  improve- 
ments claimed  as  executed  by  either  landlord  or  tenant 
should  he  identified  and  recorded,  so  that  hereafter, 
when  compensation  is  to  be  awarded,  if  either  of  those 
parties  were  to  claim  for  works  not  done  by  him,  the 
registry  of  these  works,  under  this  6th  section,  might 
be  forthcoming  to  prevent  injustice,  to  bind  both 
parties,  and  to  exclude  from  litigation  the  important 
question  as  to  the  actual  improvements  that  were 

made,  and  by  whom  they  were  made   I  think 

we  can  see  good  reason  why  the  Legislature  should 
nut  require  that  on  a  claim  to  register  improvements 
tlie  question  of  value  should  be  gone  into;  for  it 
certainly  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  this  court  were 
to  enter  upon  an  investigation  (necessarily  tedious 
and  expensive  to  the  parties,  from  the  class  of  wit- 
nesses which  must  be  produced  in  all  cases  where  the 
valuation  of  buildings  and  land  improvements  are  in 
question),  and  yet  that  by  another  section  of  the  same 
act,  as  is  admitted  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  a!l  this 
investigation  would  he  worthless  in  deciding  the 
question  of  compensation  to  be  given  to  the  tenant,  or 
as  binding  the  court  which  is  hereafter  to  make  that 
decision  ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  reading  the  4th 
and  5th  clauses  of  the  act,  that  the  tenant's  compen- 
sation must  hereafter  be  decided,  not  by  the  present 
money-value  of  these  improvements,  or  by  the 
original  cost  of  them,  but  by  the  various  conditions 
and  qualifications  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
4th  and  5th  clauses,  must  govern  the  court  in  deciding 
the  question  of  compensation.  In  order  to  explain 
what  1  mean  I  will  give  an  instance  : — Suppose  this 
lease  to  last  even  five  j'ears  longer,  and  that  Lord 
Harberton  were  then  to  disturb  Mr.  Holt  in  bis 
possession,  it  is  plain,  from  the  third  sub-section  of 
the  4th  clause,  that  be  could  not  get  one  shilling  com- 
pensation for  the  new  fences  made  and  the  old  ones 
removed,  fur  which  he  now  claims  £540,  or  for  the 
drainage,  for  which  lie  claims  £988;  and  it  matters 
not  whether  the  cost  of  making  those  fences  was  10s. 
H  perch,  as  was  sworn  to  by  the  tenants  valuator,  or 
2s.  6d.  a  perch,  as  was  admitted  by  the  tenant  to  be 
what  he  paid,  and  as  was  sworn  by  the  landlord's 
valuator  to  be  the  fair  price;  or,  to  give  another 
instance,  if  the  court  which  is  to  decide  the  question 
of  compensation  hereafter  should  be  satisfied,  as  I  am, 
on  Mr.  Hamilton's  evidence,  that  the  offices,  for  which 
Mr.  Holt  claims  £1,600,  were  built  in  consequence  of 
the  lease  of  1844  being  promised  and  given  at  the 
very  low  rent  at  which  Mr.  Holt  has  enjoyed 
the  present  farm  for  27  years  already,  then  the 
court  could  not  grant  compensation  for  this  out- 
lay either.  On  these  grounds  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  specific  improvements  made  should 
be  set  out  in  the  schedule  to  be  filed  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  and  not  either  the  price  at  which  they 
have  been  valued  by  the  witnesses  in  this  case,  or  the 
actual  cost  at  which  they  were  originally  made,  even 
if  that  could  now  be  proved  ;  and  I  will  amend  the 
schedule  accordingly.  The  next  question  raised  in 
this  case  was,  whether  I  ought  to  register  all  im- 
provements made  by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in 
title,  or  schedule  those  for  which  it  can  be  shown 
that,  under  the  4th  and  5th  sections  of  the  act,  the 
tenant  would  not  be  entitled  to  compensation,  if  the 
time  for  claiming  it  had  now  arrived.  On  tliis  ques- 
tion I  agree  in  the  views  taken  by  the  couns.-l  for 
Mr.  Holt,  that  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  have  all  im- 
provements made  by  him  or  his  predecessors  in  title 
registered,  whether  he  may  or  may  not  ultimately  bo 


entitled  to  compen,sation  for  them.  I  consider  the 
word  improvements  in  the  Otii  section  of  the  act  a 
generic  term,  including  these  for  which  it  ma)'  be 
herealter  shown  that  the  tenant  cannot  obtain  com- 
pensation by  the  provisions  of  the  4th  and  5th 
clauses,  as  well  as  those  for  which  he  can  obtain 
compensation.  My  dutj'  sitting  here  is  not  to  act  on 
my  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  act, 
but  fully  and  fairly  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  those  provisions.  And  when  the 
Legislature  has  spoken  in  the  4th  and  5th  sections  of 
two  different  classes  of  improvements,  for  some  of 
which  the  tenant  is  to  be  entitled  to  compensation, 
and  for  others  of  wliich  he  is  debarred  from  claiming 
it,  and  then  in  the  6lh  .section,  wliicli  immediately 
follows,  declares  that  a  landlord  or  tenant  desirous  to 
register  any  improvement  may  file  a  schedule,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
si  luctiun  of  these  words  to  limit  them  by  saying  that 
they  only   mean   "improvements"  for  which  the 

tenant  can  hereafter  obtain  compensation  

All  improvement  is  defined  by  the  act  to  be  anything 
which  increases  the  letting  value  of  the  holding,  i.e., 
which  makes  it  greater  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  the  lease.    Now,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  this  house,  built  previouhly  to  the  lease,  was  not 
a  portinii  of  the  premises  demised  thereby,  and  was 
nut,  estimated  in  the  rent  then  fixed  ;  and  if  it  were, 
on  what  principle  can  I  he  asked  to  hold  that  by  it 
the  letting  value  has  been  increased  since  the  grant- 
ing of  the  lease?    Agiiin,  though  the  Legislature 
have,  even  in  the  case  of  leases  existing  previous  to 
the  act,  plainly  transfei  red  that  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  by  enabling  the 
tenant  to  claim  compensation  for  permanent  buildings 
put  up  by  the  tenant  during  the  lease,  yet  what  is 
there  in  the  act  to  show  that  they  intended  to  go  so 
much  further  in  the  transfer  of  rights  from  one  class 
to  another,  as  to  say  that  this  house,  which  admit- 
tedly, under  the  law  as  it  sto^d  previous  to  the  Land 
Act,  was  actually  suri-endered  as  portion  of  the  pre- 
mises held  under  the  old  lease,  and  of  which  the 
tenant  had  accepted  a  re-grant  as  portion  of  the  pre- 
mises demised  by  the  lease  of  1844,  was  now  again 
to  be  treated  and  dealt  with,  not  as  portion  of  the 
subject-matter  of  that  lease,  but  as  if  it  were  an  im- 
provement made  since  that  contract,  and  by  which 
the  letting  value  of  the  landlord's  property  had  been 
increased,  though  the  tenant  had  not  laid  out  a  shil- 
ling or  done  an  act  whereliy  to  increase  it,  but  simply 
continued  to  enjoy  the  benefit  for  twenty-six  years 
of  what  was  demised  to  him  as  the  landlord's  pro- 
perty just  as  clarly  as  the  ground  on  which  it  stood. 
Once  more,  let  us  test  this  claim  in  another  way.  It 
is  admitted  there  was  a  dwelling-house  on  this  farm 
before,  in  which  Mr.  Holt's  ancestors  lived,  and  which 
is  now  thrown  down.    Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  building  of  another  house  is,  at  law,  no  answer  to 
a  covenant  for  keeping  in  repair  the  one  which  was 
on  the  premises  before ;  and  I  ask  what  would  be 
said  if  this  lease  were  to  expire  to-morrow,  and  that 
on  Mr.  Holt's  claiming  compensation  for  the  new 
house  built,  while  he  held  under  the  former  lease,  as 
an  improvement,  that  Lord  Harberton  were  to  say  : 
"  Well,  if  you  claim  the  benefit  of  what  you  did 
under  the  old  lease,  I  claim  the  benefit  of  the  cove- 
nant in  that  old  lease,  and  I  will  charge  you  for  the 
breach  of  covenant  in  not  keeping  up  the  former 
house?"    Would  he  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  in 
trying  to  set  up  a  covenant  in  a  surrendered  lease? 
and  yet  am  I  to  he  told  that  the  former  lease  is  to  be 
treated  as  surrenciered  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  landlord's  rights,  and  yet  as  not  surrendered  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  rights  to  the  tenant  by  dealing 
with  it  as  if  it  were  the  same  contract  of  tenancy 
under  which  he  now  holds?     On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  I  have  decided  that  is  my  duly  to  amend 
the  schedule  by  striking  out  the  dwelling-house  which 
was  built  previous  to  the  date  of  the  lease,  to  insert 
the  oflices,  herd's  house,  garden,  yard,  and  walls,  and 
the  entrance-gate,  built  since  the  date  of  the  lease ; 
also  the  portion  of  land  which,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, I  believe  to  have  been  reclaimed  since  the  date 
of  tlie  lease  ;  the  portion  of  the  land  thorough  drained 
within  twenty  years,  and  the  number  of  perches  of 
new  fences  made,  and  of  old  fences  removed  within 
the  same  period.    I  am  verv  sorry  to  say  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  parties  not  being  able  to  enter  into  a 
consent  to  agree  on  a  map  with  these  details  given,  I 
have  been  unable  to  draw  up  the  amended  schedule 
as  I  hoped  to  have  done,  and  even  if  the  two  maps 
lately  furnished  were  duly  verified,  they  do  not  fully 
supply  the  necessary  materials  to  enalile  me  to  do  so; 
but  having  now  explained  to  the  parties  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  amended  schedule  must  be 
framed,  I  will  let  each  party  prepare   a  draught 
in  conformity  with    these  principles,  and  furnish 
those  draughts  to  the  ofiicer  of  the  court  for  my 
appi'oval,  or  the  oflicer  will  prepare  a  draught  sche- 
dule, and  when  I  hr.ve  signed  it  the  parties  can  take 
copies,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  appeal,  if  they  wish  to 
do  BO. 
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GAS  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  OIL  IN 

LIGHTHOUSES. 
Some   interesting-   experitnents   have  been 
made  to  substitute  ^'aa  for  oil  in  lio'lithouses, 
the  particulars  of  which  liave  recently  been 
laid  before  Parliament.    It  appears  that  hi 
the  first  instance  these  attempts  were  made 
at  Granton,  in  October,  18G8 ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gas  not  being  considered  so 
crood  as  might  bo  obtained,  permissh>n  was 
given  to  erect  certain  apparatus  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  under  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.     The  experiments  were, 
therefore,  resumed  on  March  22,  1SG9,  and 
continued  durhig  six  evenings,  from  the  ele- 
vated position  of  the  Caltou-Jiill,  near  J'hlin- 
burgh.     The  result  of  the   former  trials 
showed  that,  with  the  annular  lens  used  for 
revolving  lights,  the  oil  lamp  gave  a  more 
brilliant  light  than  the  gas,  while  with  the 
cyluider  refractor  used  for  fixed  lights,  the 
advantage  was  in  favour  of  the  gas  as  com- 
pared with  the  oil.    Tlie  second  series  of 
experiments  so  far  corroborated  those  pre- 
viously made  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  tile  gaslight,  when  used  with  an  annular 
lens,  notwithstanding  the  greater  size  of  the 
flame,  was  not  superior  to  the  eiTect  of  the 
smaller  flame  of  the  mechanical  lamp,  the 
explanation  being,  that  the  gi'eater  portion 
of  the  large -sized  7-iuc]i  gas  flame,  consistuig 
of  fifty-two  jets,  is  cx-fucal,  and  is  therefore 
lost,  so  that  with  the  lens  no  advantage  is 
gained  by  uicreasing  the  size  of  the  flame 
beyond  certain  limits,  and  these  seem  to  lie 
pretty  nearly  attained  in  the  ordinary  four- 
wick  lamp.    So  apparent  was  this,  that  it 
was  agreed  to  give  up  the  idea  of  experi- 
menting on  the  gas-burner,  in  its  present 
form,  as  applicable  to  revolving  lights,  and 
to  confine  the  trials  to  its  use  for  fixed  lights, 
ia  which,  owhig  to  the  light  being  distributed 
equally  over  the  horizon  by  the  cylindric 
refractor,  some  advantage  is  gained  by  the 
employment  of  the  larger  flame  of  the  gas- 
light.   After  tlie  experiments  had  been  fully 
organised,   and   several  preliminary  trials 
made,  they  were,  during  the  last  three  even- 
ings, so  arranged  that  the  ubservers  were 
ignorant  of  the  order  m  which  the  compe- 
titive liglits  were  exhibited  for  trial.  The 
observations  were  always  made  by  two  or  more 
observers,  and  the  lights  w.ere  viewed  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  also  with  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's liquid  photometer.    The  mean  residts 
obtained  show  that,  even  with  the  gas  then 
specially  manufactured,  they  did  not  warrant 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  substitute  for 
the  present  mode  of  Olumination.    One  of 
the  most  important  coiisiderations  likewise 
involved  was  the  relative  cost  of  mahitaining 
the  gas  and  oil  lights.     Under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  this  was  in  favour 
of  the  latter;  whilst  to  all  rock-light  sta- 
tions  the  gaslight  would  be  inapplicable, 
and  m  isolated  situations,  were  there  ma)iy 
miles  of  land  transport,  the  carriage  of  the 
coal  woiild  render  it  altogetlier  prohibitory. 
Although  these  experiments  were  not  pro- 
ductive" of  any  result,  so  far  as  superseiling 
the  present  methods,  yet  they  have  been 
highly  valuable  in  showing  the  limit  to  which 
the  size  of  a  radiant  may  with  advantage  be 
increased,  when  used  in  the  focus  of  the  ap- 
paratus now  employed  in  lighthouses.  It 
appears  that,  with  lenses  used  in  revolving 
lights,  no   advantage  is  gained  by  using 
burners  of  the  large  diameter  employed  in 
the  gaslight,  and  that  for  fixed  lights  a  slight 
advantage  is  obtained.    But  whilst  acknow- 
ledging the  superior  power  of  the  gaslight,  to 
the  extent  already  stated,  in  the  fixed-light 
apparatus,  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  view  that 
!the  large   size  of  the  flame  employed  to 
obtain  the  increase  in  intensity  is,  in  some 
cases,  an  undesirable  feature  ;   for  by  in- 
creasing the  divergence  of  the  instrument  to 
about  11°  with  the  G|-hich  burner,  it  would 
render  it  inapplical)le  in  all  cases  where  tlie 
light  has  to  cut  sharply  off  to  indicate  points 
of  danger.    Upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  cer- 
tain other  experiments  have  since  bee)i  made 
by  Professor  TyndaU,  which  proved  more 
favourable  to  the  gas  than  tliose  named  at 
Granton.    This  may  arise  from  either  of  two 


causes,  or  perliaps  from  both.  First,  the 
power  of  the  oil-light  used  in  making  the 
trials  may  not  have  boon  the  same  in  both 
cases ;  or,  second,  an  improved  form  _  of 
burner,  admitting  of  more  perfect  combustion 
of  tlie  gas,  may  have  l)een  employed;  and 
should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  repeat  the 
cxperhiients  at  Granton  with  the  burners 
there  used,  we  learn  that  every  facility  for  so 
doing  wUl  be  afi'orded. — (Jil  Trade  Review. 


OUR  STREETS. 
Our  readers  wUl  probably  be  as  much  sur- 
prised as  gratified  to  learn  that  tlie  Corpora- 
tion are  about  seriously  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  keeping  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  a 
proper  state  of  cleanliness  and  repair.  The 
subject  has  been  long  agitated,  but  without 
any  apparent  prospect  of  success.    We  find, 
by  a  draft  report,  of  which  we  have  received 
a  copy,  that  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  whole  house,  who 
have   suggested   a   plan   of  improvement. 
Their  recommendations  have  certainly  not 
been  drawn  up  with  precipitate  haste,  for  the 
committee  were  appointed  sixteen  months 
ago.    They  excuse  themselves  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  by  explaining  that  they 
got  up  eighty-eight  miles  of  streets  in  a  bad 
condition  from  the  old  Paving  Board,  in 
1849.    In  1850,  they  had  twenty-two  miles 
more   added  to  those  placed  under  their 
charge.    Thev  had  to  pay  annuities  to  the 
staff  of  the  old  Board;  and  those  charges 
diminished  the  funds,  which  are  insufficient 
for  their  work— the  whole  amount  of  the  ini- 
prove)nent-rate  being  only  2s.  in  the  pound. 
The  ratepayers,  who  are  taxed  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  10s.  in  the  pound,  and  do  not 
desire  a  heavier  burden,  will  probably  regard 
this  as  a  discouraging  fact;  but  there  are 
some  favourable  circuuistauces  to  be  taken 
uito  account.    The  charges  are  every  year 
lieconung  less,  and  the  Comiuittee  suggest  a 
new  system  which  would  be  at  once  cheaper 
and  better  than  the  present  one.    They  pouit 
out  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  streets, 
some  of  which  are  too  convex  in  then-  out- 
line, so  that  the  traific  is  drav/n  upon  the 
weakest  parts,  and  they  complain  very  justly 
of  the  frequent  breaking  up  of  the  pavement 
by  gas  and  other  companies,  and  the  careless 
manner  in  which  it  is  reset.    This  is  really 
an   acknowledgment  that  the  Corporation 
have  neglected  their  ow)r  duty,  in  allowing 
the  streets  to  be  so  treated.    Then-  proposal 
is  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  inferior  material 
now  laid  down,  and  to  substitute  the  tough 
green  stone  from  tlie  county  Wicklow,  which 
they  strongly  recommend  ;  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  Yi'ateriug  the  streets  by  carts,  and 
to  have  the  work  done  by  hose  and  hydrant ; 
to  employ  contractors  in  each  ward,  or  at 
most  one  for  two  wards,  to  scavenge  and 
cleanse  the  streets  ;  or,  if  the  Corporation 
prefer  to  do  the  work  tliemselves,  tlieii  to 
make  the  Assistant  City  Eughieer  responsible 
for  its  superintendence ;  to  appoint  two  addi- 
tional inspectors,  to  re-orgauize  the  scaveng- 
ing stall',  provide  improved  apparatus,  and  to 
constitute  tlie  alderman  and  councillors  in 
each  ward  a  committee  of  inspection  and  ma- 
nagement, for  the  rei)air  and  cleansing  of  the 
ward  ;  also  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  police  to 
report  each  day  upon  the  condition  of  the 
streets.    The  Committee  are  hopeful  that  the 
introduction  of  tramways  will  also  diminish 
the  cost,  as  the  company  will  be  bound  to 
keep  the  broad  belt  traversed  by  the  rails, 
and  a  margin  on  each  side  of  them,  in  a  state 
of  repair  ;  and  they  prop.;se  to  use  the  tram- 
ways for  removing  the  scavenghig  stuff  at 
night.    These  are  the  main  features  of  the 
new  scheme,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Corporation  at  their  next  meeting.    Many  of 
the  suggestions  wfll  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval.— Exji  ress. 

MISCELIiANEOUS. 

The  Vbntilating  Window  and  Spark  Protkc- 
TOB.  This  is  an  American  inveniion.  In  place  of 
Lhe  present  single-pane  square  window  there  is  a 
double  wiiiiiow,  which  opeaa  ua  either  side  aa  far  aa 


permitted  by  a  frame  above  and  below  in  the  form  of 
a  bay  window.  Wlien  fresh  air  ia  desired  by  the 
occujianl  of  a  scat,  the  half  of  the  window  toward  the 
forward  pan  of  tlie  train  is  pushed  out,  the  other  half 
remaining  closed.  Immediately  an  outward  current 
is  produced  by  the  moLioa  of  the  train,  and  the  impure 
air  passei  out;  but  theie  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
inward  draught,  permittini^-  the  entrance  of  dust  and 
smoke,  and  endangering  lhe  health  of  the  passenger. 
[But  are  not  negative  draughts,  if  we  may  so  call 
lliem,  as  bad  as  positive  ones?]  With  lhe  windows 
opened  in  this  manner,  there  is  said  to  be  a  perfectly 
free  ventilation,  and  one  passenger  who  may  desire 
fresh  air  is  not  liable  lo  promote  the  discomfort  of 
others  in  the  seals  behind  him,  by  creating  a 
draught  in  o[iening  his  window.  The  ventilating 
window  can  be  attached  in  addition  to  the  oi'dinary 
window,  thus  forming  a  double  window, — an  adran- 
(age  in  the  winter  season.  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  of 
Oswego,  is  the  inventor.  —  Bzulder. 

A  MosBUM  FOR  LuKGAN. — The  Right  Hon.  Ijord 
Lurgan  and  his  agent,  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  J. P.,  are 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  for  obtaining  a  museum 
for  Lurgan.  The  committee  have,  through  the  last- 
mentioned  gentleman,  been  presented  with  a  large 
number  of  antiquarian  articles  of  value,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  when  all  is  completed,  it  will  forjii  a  most 
rare  and  valuable  collection.  A  series  of  lectures,  in 
connexion  with  the  scheme,  have  been  originated  by 
the  committee.  The  inaugural  lecture  was  given  on 
Friday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Y.  Rutledge,  D.D., 
rector  of  Armagh,  on  '■  Light  and  the  Spectroscope." 

Carlisle  Bi-.idge. — Under  the  head  "  Ireland,"  in 
the  columns  of  a  London  contemporary,  we  find  the 
foUov.'ing  bit  of  intelligence  :— "  Carlisle  Bridge,  the 
battlements  or  which  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
lliown  over  by  the  collision  of  a  light  schooner  in  tlie 
river  some  months  since,  is  now  again  rendered  safe. 
Iron  pillars  and  Caen  .stone  have  taken  the  place  of 
flie  granile  before  in  use,  and  which  still  constitutes 
the  old  portions  of  the  parapet.  The  latter  material 
represented  as  decaying  rapidly,  and  all  must 
shorily  be  restored." 

CoNVEYANCa   OF   SlCX    PaUPERS   IN    Cabs  A 

number  of  cab-owners  appeared  at  the  North  Polica 
Court  on  the  12th  iiist.,  to  answer  the  complaint  of 
ihe  Pool' Law  Guardians,  for  refusing  to  carry  sick 
p:iui)ers  to  the  union  workhouse  in  their  cabs.  The 
piesiding  magistrate  said  that  after  consultation  with 
the  olher  magistrates  he  liad  come  to  the  conclusion 
Ihni  the  cab  owners  could  not  be  compelled  to  convey 
sick  naupers,  as  required  by  the  guardians,  who  ought 
10  provide  snecial  vehicles  for  the  purpose. 

Br.i.iKEAsT.— Epfs's  Cocoa.— GuiTEFUL  AND  Comfot-.timg. — 
"  r.v  a  thoroiigti  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
fipplication  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selecled  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  lias  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  wliich  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor's 
l,ii;s."_C/!)i«  Service  Gazelle.  Made  simply  with  BoiMng 
Water  or  roilii.  Each  packet  is  labelled— James  Epfs  k  Co., 
Honioeopathic  Chemists,  London.  Also,  makers  of  Epps's 
Cacaonie,  a  vei  y  thia  beverage  for  aveeiiig  use. 

r.iii'OP.T  OF  Dr.  Arthur  Hii.l  Hassall  on  Matak's  Semd- 
j.iNA  "I  have  carefullv  tested,. chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally', the  samples  of  Seiiiohna  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayur  and 
Co.,'  36  MavK-lane,  E.C.  I  find  t  lem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nuiritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  malter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutiitious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Anowi-oot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
oi  dina.'y  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
Uiis  country."    (Signed)  "Arlliur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

Piioonessop  English  Aki'  MANUFioroKES. — "To  the  in- 
tending purchaser  of  so  important  an  article  of  personal 
adornment  and  utilitv,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  be  imformed 
where  lie  may  meet  with  these  more  tastefuUy-euibellishec' 
watches,  and  be  thus  saved  the  annoyance  and  loss  of  time  ol 
a  .'•ruitless  search.  To  such  we  sliall  be  doing  a  service  by 
informing  them  .that  the  show-rooms  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of 
Ludi^ate  Hill,  and  Old  Bond  Str«et,  London,  contain  a  rare 
and  ^niost  extensive  stock  of  watches,  ornamented  with  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  designs;  indeed,  their  taste  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  by  the  educated.  The  high  r«pute  which  Mr. 
Benson  has  attained  for  tlie  qualities  of  his  manufactures 
stands  second  to  none.  Here,  then,  will  be  found  perfection 
of  workmanship,  combined  with  the  highest  order  of  art  in 
embellishment.  Mr.  Benson's  show-rooms  are  the  most  diu- 
tingnlshed  in  the  City  for  spaciousness  and  the  unexampled 
variety  of  his  stock."— Mo™;"?  Adoerliser.  For  Prices  of 
Watches,  Clocks,  Jewellery,  Chain.s,  <fcc.,  see  the  Illustrated 
IMianiphlets,  which  are  sent  post  free  for  tvvo  stamps. 


NOTICE. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

KATES  OP  SdBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BDILDEU. 
(Town.)      3.    d.  I  (Post.).      s.  d. 

Yearhj  .  .  6  0  ]  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  I  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly  •  1  6  |  Quarterly  .  2  0 
Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 

application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 

made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  4:%  MabboU 

street,  Dublin. 
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JAMES  HOGAN  &  SONS, 

Master  Plasterers,  Cement  Workers,  S,-c. 

168,  GT.  BRUNSWICK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

ROMAN,  Portland,  Mastic,  and  other 
Cements,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Whiting,  anj  Gypscm. 
SALMON,  RICE,  AND  CO., 
Manopactory  and  Mills— CROWN-ALLET. 
Opficb— 3,  ANGLESEA   street  DUBLIN. 


JOHN  D'ARCY. 

ORNAeSENTAL  STUCCO-WORKER  I  PLASTERER, 

MODELLER,  SCAGLIOLIST,  &c  . 
30,  LOWER  DOMINIOE-STREBT,  DUBLIIT. 

BOSS     AND  MURRAY, 

1.1    Plumbers,  Iron  <t  Brass  Founders,  &  Lracl  Merchants. 
92,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
AndDUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 

NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

pALLYNOCKEN  GRANITE  STONE,  of 

U  the  best  quality,  can  be  supplied  in  Blocks  up  to  8  toss, 
«nd  in  Lengths  up  to  16  feet.  List  of  prices  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  JOHN  BRADY,  Ballynocken  Granite  Stont 
Quarry,  Blessington,  Co.  Wicklow. 

MONSELL,  MITCHELL,  and  CO., 
TIMBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  TILE,  AND  CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 
«7  to  73,  TOWNSEND-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

art  morktv  in  jfron, 

mUFACTURING  HOUSE  SMITH,  IRON  DOOR 

AND  GATE  MAKER, 
18,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Ornamental  Railing,  Finials,  Crossef,  Weather  Vanes, 
Ridge  Crestings,  Window  Guards,  and  all  descriptions  of 
Knilders'  Iron  Work  executed  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Bells  hung  on  the  most  ajiproved  principles. 

ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

FERGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS, 
PAISLEY, 

WOULD  draw  the  attention  of  parties  re- 
quiring FIRE-CLAY  GOODS  to  the  Stocks  kept  at  their 
Depots,  at 

66,  NORTH-WALL,  DUBLIN, 

QUEEN'S-QUAY,  BELFAST, 

Where  will  be  found  the  largest,  most  varied,  and  cheapest 
•fisortment  of  Scotch  Fire-CUiy  Goods  in  Ireland,  and  Second 
o  None  in  quality. 
The  following,  among  others,  are  the  goods  kept  in  Stock:— 

White  Fire   Bricks,  for  facing   ,  t,..  . 

buildings,  of  every  design. 
Wliite  Fire  Bricks,  for  furnaces. 
Glared  Seu-er  Pipes,  with  patent 

or  socket  joints. 
*>mamental  Chimney  Cans. 
Klue  Linings  and  Oncomings. 
Joist  Sliielas. 
Balizsters. 

Wall  Coping,  various  sizes  and 


Channel  Blocks. 
Invert  Sewer  Blocks. 
Eidge  Tiles. 
Flooring  \  iles. 
Flue  Covers,  of  all  sizei. 
Gas  Retorts. 
Cattle  Troughs. 
Horse  Mangers. 
Scullery  Troughs. 
Flower  Vases  and  Pedestals. 
Cow  House  Channel  Blocks, 
jrden  Edgings.  iVIilk  Coolers. 

Omaniental  Quoins.  Pickling  Dishes. 

Finials.  Ground  Firie-Clay,  &c.,  &c 

Ivtable  Pavin  Bricks. 

Goods  can  also  be  shipped  by  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  from 
Slaagow  or  the  Works  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Field  Drainage  Pipes,  from  inch  to  6  inches  in  bore,  %1 
the  best  quality,  at  moderate  terms. 

Prices  and  all  particulars  on  application.  Inspection  in 
Ttted. 

ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

Dublin  Depot— .5  6,  NORTH-WALL. 
Belfast  Depot— QUEEN'S-QUAY. 

CEMENTS. 

JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHERS' 

^  celebrated 

LONDON  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  and 
KEENE'S  MARBLE  CEMENTS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by 

C.     Ij  -A^  "V  E  ISr  ID  E  , 

6(1J,  GRAFTON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P./or  Bath,  and  Architect  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  March,  1864. 

Deap.  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
Bsed  both  thesorts  of  Cement  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and 
that  of  Jlessrs.  Francis  and  Son;  I  mean  the  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Cement,  or  the  more  recent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement.  I  believethese  Cements,  manufactured  by 
•Ither  of  your  tirms,  to  be  equally  good.  I  know  no  differ- 
ence, chemically  or  practically,  between  them;  and  I  should 
use.  and  authorize  to  be  used  indifferently,  either  one  or  tlie 
other.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  think  it  ne- 
•eiwary. — I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      William  Tite. 

From  R.O.  Minnie,  'EiC[.,Surveyor to  Boardof  Ordnance,London 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
3rd  March,  1864. 

Gei^tlemen, — In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  much  plea- 
•ure  in  stating  my  favourable  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Portland  and  other  Cements,  which  have  been  extensively 
«sed  in  the  Public  Works  connected  with  the  War  Department 
*t  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  several  of  the  fortilications 
now  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  .-ill  occasions  within 
my  knowledge  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction.— I  am,  geu- 
tiemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      E.  0.  Minnie,  Surveyor. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS, 

F.  SWINBURN, 

  MANDrACTCREIl  OF  TRANSPARENT 

Oak,  Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 

FOR  STAINING   DEAL,   PINE,  SoC, 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAIN       AND    TO    SUPERSEDE  GRAINING. 

THKSK  STAINS,  having  no  Painty  Matter  in  them,  are  Transparent ;  they  Colonr  bnt  do 

.„r  ^1'""™'  *^'''!'"       f'""''"''.^  Appearance  of  the  Wood,  hut  bi  ing  it  out  in  a  beautiful  manner  •  the  effecl 

•urpas.'^es  Pawt,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  Graining,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense.  "lauuer,  ine  ettecl 

Specimens  with  7'estimiminls  from  Eminent  Architects  and  Prices  free  on  Application  or  by  Poet 

12.  SOTJTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  SE 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  ,.t  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN  6  Mflrrtn. 
row.Dttblm  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO..  4.',     47  North-steet.  Belfast,  whe?;  Sso  spectaensma^^^ 


M'lLWRAITH'S 

IMPPiOYED  WATERPROOF  ROOFIIG 

FOR 

Houses,  Pavilions,  Sheds,  Farm  Buildinffs,  &c. 

ONE    PENNY   PER    SQUARE  FOOT 
BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ROOFING  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  free. 

JlI.«WtJFACTOKT  — KIKNIHO    1>,1KK,  Cil/ASeoiV. 


Mabbot  Street. 


© 


/ftepi'opn'ftor  of  tfje  Jn'sft 
Guiltier  fjrrniteg,  m  tin  ht^t  style,  Imtft 
tiesipatcf),  anti  on  tfte  most  moUerate  terms, 
all  ortiers  fte  map  be  faboureti  luitl)  m  all  bramfies  of 
^  PRI  N  TI  N  G. 


OFFICE:  42,  Mabbot  Street,  Dublin. 


BATH    STONE  MERCHANTS, 

Supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  tlie  following  descriptions  of 

BATH  STONE: 

BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN,  FARLEIGH  DOWN 
AND  COMBE  DOWN. 

Price.s  furnished  delirered  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  application  to  the  BATH  STONE 

OFFICE,  BATH. 

Belfast  Depot— Messrs,  M'LAUGHLIN  and  HARVEY, 
130,  YORK- STREET. 

CHARLES  TURNER  AND  SON'S 

f  ONDON    SUPERIOR  VARNISHES    FOR   COACH    PAINTING  AND  HOUSE 

Ij   DECORATING  PURPOSES  in  all  size  Packages.  Also 

IBBOTSON'S  IMPROVED  OAK  STAIN 

For  imparting  to  New  Deal  the  appearance  of  Oak,  and  to  New  Oak  the  appearance  of  Antiquity. 
The  Stain  (with  the  proper  varnish,  if  required!,  of  three  shades — Light,  Middle,  and  Dark — is  sold  in  Bottles  at  8d.  It 
»»d  2s.  each,  or  by  the  Gallon,  at  10s.  ' 

BOILE.A-TJ    ^3SrX5  BO^ID, 

91,  92,  93,  BRIDE-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


THE  ATHEN^UM 

IS  NOW  PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED. 

To  be  had  of  nil  Booksellers  and  News-agents,  Price  Threepence.  Single  copies  forwarded  direct  from  the  olUce  on 
receipt  of  four  Postage  Stamps.  Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  los. ;  Six  .Months,  (is.  (id.  If  required  to  be  «ent  by  PoM, 
ttie  Postage  extra. 

Pablifihed  by  Sobs  FniNcas,  20,  Wellingtok-stbeei,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy — 
the  new  E.H.As. 

LEEADY,  under  a  more 
vigorous  line  of  ac- 
tion, and  under  the 
circumstance    of  a 
change  in  the  opening 
time  of  the  exhibition 
from  June  to  March, 
a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity seems  to  have 
dawned    upon  the 
Royal  Hiber- 
nianAcademy 
Not  only  was 
the  exhibition 
of  last  year  in 
quality  far  in 
advance  of  its  predecessors,  but  it 
far  surpassed  them  in  the  amount 
of  its  receipts  for  admission  and 
sales  of  pictiires.    This  year  we 
learn  with  gratification  that  the 
leceipts  of  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  exhibition  have  actually  sur- 
passed the  receipts  of  last  year. 

The  prospects  of  national '  home- 
rule  '  Art  never  appeared  more 
hopeful.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
state  of  afiairs  we  notice,  with  the 
indignation  it  deserves,  the  refusal 
by  the  Treasury  of  a  paltry  sum  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  fabric  of  the  building — a 
very  paltry  sum  of  less  than  i'300.  It  is 
the  principle  of  this  refusal  that  should 
be  scanned  closely,  not  its  amount.  The 
Academy,  in  demanding  it,  have  neither  ex- 
ceeded their  just  rights,  nor  made  a  mere 
appeal  ad  misericordiatn.  An  Irish  gentle- 
man made  a  noble  gift  to  the  nation  of  a 
building  for  national  purposes,  and  we  insist 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  a 
country  which  professes  to  foster  art  educa- 
tion, to  maintain  that  gift.  The  Hibernian 
Academy  is  not  a  corporation  existing  for 
private  or  personal  advantage.  It  is  either 
a  national  school  of  art  or  it  is  nothing. 
What  the  fostering  care  of  Government  has 
eS"ected  for  the  Royal  Academy,  to  its  enor- 
mous pecuniary  advantage,  is  well  known. 
What  enormous  sums  of  public  money  have 
been  lavished  upon  the  vast  museum  of  art 
which  the  Englishman  may  enjoy  at  South 
Kensington  is  tantalizing  to  us  who. are  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  melancholy  sea  and  an 
illiberal  railway  company.  To  Scotland 
(which  in  all  truth  we  don't  grudge)  can  be 
afi'orded  a  grant  of  i:30,000  and  an  art  museum 
of  the  Kensington  type  of  inestimable  value. 
To  Ireland  can  be  only  doled  out  (and  that 
with  continual  threatening  of  withdrawal  of 
the  generous  pittance)  an  annual  munificent 
grant  of  £300  hampered  with  restrictions, 
of  which  less  than  i'lOO  is  available  for 
the  suppoi-t  of  the  institution  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  building  itself.  Let  our  words 
be  well  marked,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
unless  some  public  attention  be  aroused  and 


dii-ected  to  this  pitiful  business,  and  some 
expression  of  national  indignation  make  itself 
heard  very  promptly,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  withdraw  even  this  poor  recognition  of  art. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  unless  a  stub- 
born opposition  be  offered  2)ersistently  to  the 
centralizing  proclivities  of  present  Govei'n- 
ment  departments,  the  existence  of  all  self- 
governed  national  institutions  will  continue 
to  be  menaced.  Politics  have  no  place  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal,  but  there  is  a  "  home- 
rule  "  in  certain  matters  concerning  us  which 
we  must  have.  We  will  continue  to  demand 
of  the  Government  more  art  advantages  for 
Ireland.  We  want  a  local  art  museum.  We 
want  a  liberal  support  of  our  National 
Academy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  we  prefer 
not  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  South 
Kensington,  or  to  be  '  done  for '  by  that  al- 
mighty institution — no  more  than  our  Scotch 
brethren  do  in  theii-s — in  our  Academy  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture. 

The  vacancies  in  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  occasioned  by  the  deaths  of  Mr. 
Cregan,  painter,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Mulvany, 
architect,  have  been  fiUed  up.  Unusual 
interest  has,  we  understand,  attached  to  the 
honorable  contest  for  membership,  the  aspi- 
rant associates  and  their  friends  waiting  for 
the  result  with  keen  anxiety.  In  the  first 
election,  as  in  the  preliminary  voting,  Mr. 
Thos.  Drew  obtained  a  considerable  majority, 
and  in  the  contest  for  the  second  vacancy 
Mr.  J.  Butler  Brennan  was  the  successful 
candidate.  The  appointments  of  these  two 
gentlemen  have  been  duly  confirmed  by  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  first  appointment,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  members  by  which  it  was  supported, 
reflects  high  credit  on  the  good  feeling  of  the 
painters  and  sculptors  of  the  Academy,  and 
indicates  their  appreciation  of  the  profession 
to  which  their  founder,  Francis  Johnston, 
belonged.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Irish 
corporation  of  artists  that  architects  have 
been  ever  welcomed  to  its  ranks  cordially.  It 
is  an  indication,  too,  of  that  desire  for  an 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  vitality  of  the 
institution,  which  even  an  outsider  can  per- 
ceive has,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
eff'ected  such  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
the  prospects  of  art  in  Ireland,  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Academy. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Brennan,  too,  wiU  be 
hailed  by  all  who  know  the  working  of  the 
Academy  with  great  satisfaction.  Mr.  Brennan 
has  been  for  a  long  period  of  years  a  steady 
supporter  of  the  exhibitions  by  his  works, 
and  is  a  worthy  artist.  This  recognition  of 
his  merits  comes  not  a  day  too  soon.  It  is  by 
the  election  of  such  workers  as  Mr.  Brennan, 
and  by  eschewing  mere  ornamental  names  in 
the  list  of  members  that  the  Academy  can,  we 
suggest,  only  obtain  and  keep  its  renewed 
lease  of  vitality  and  success. 


SUNDRY  NOTES.* 

WALL  PLASTERING. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  recently  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  recipe  for  stuff  for  wall  plaster- 
ing : — "  Mix  one  part  of  plaster  of  Paris  with 
twenty  parts  of  ordinary  lime  in  powder,  and 
work  up  with  the  mixture  six  times  its  bulk 
of  sand  ;  when  properly  mixed  and  tempered 
apply  it  in  one  coat,  finishing  the  surface  in 
any  way  that  may  be  desired."    I  have  every 
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reason  to  believe  that  such  a  mode  of  plaster- 
ing would  have  great  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  system,  it  would  be  clieaj)er  as  re- 
gards both  material  and  labour ;  the  former 
from  the  very  great  proportion  of  the  cheaper 
material — sand — being  used,  and  the  latter 
from  the  work  being  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  one  operation.  There  would  be  also 
considerable  economy  of  time,  which  is  fre- 
quently of  great  importance  ;  and  incidentally 
it  suggests  a  consideration  of  very  great 
practical  importance,  viz. — the  necessity  of 
accuracy  in  building  operations.  The  mixing 
and  preparing  of  mortars  and  cements  for 
use  by  the  artizans  is  always  left  to  the  most 
ignorant  class  of  men  about  a  building,  anid 
is  by  them  performed  in  the  most  hap-hazard 
manner  ;  provided  water,  sand,  and  lime  are 
mixed  together,  and  that  the  mass  is  not  too 
dry  or  too  liquid,  the  relative  proportions  are 
left  to  guess-work, — at  least  I  cannot  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  anymore  accurate 
measure  than  the  shovel  or  the  barrow  being 
used,  even  when  such  expensive  materials  as 
plaster  of  Paris  or  cement  are  being  used, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  if  a  system  of  mixing  in 
measured  j)roportions  were  to  be  insisted  on, 
there  would  be  a  strike  among  the  hod-men 
to  I'esist  an  innovation  on  their  time-honored 
privilege  of  wasting  their  employer's  sub- 
stance ;  or  if  opposition  did  not  take  so  violent 
a  form,  such  a  system  would  have  to  en- 
counter the  silent  but  sturdy  resistance  of 
the  class  whose  only  grounds  for  pretence  to 
skill  was  by  implication  impugned  and  dis- 
credited. But,  nevertheless,  some  such  step 
is  most  necessary,  and  if-  employers  could 
only  be  got  to  feel  the  importance  of  it  as 
regards  their  interests,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  they  would  provide  suitable  measures, 
and  insist  on  their  being  used.  For  such  a 
mixture  for  plastering  as  I  have  mentioned 
the  requisite  proportions  would  be  attained 
by  using  a  quart  measure  for  the  plaster,  a 
measure  containing  5  gallons  =  20  quarts  for 
the  lime,  and  a  cubic  measure  containing  a 
little  over  5  cubic  feet  for  the  sand.  Every 
one  must  perceive  that  the  saving  of  material 
would  very  soon  repay  the  cost  of  supplying 
and  the  slight  extra  labour  of  using  these 
measures.  Again,  in  using  Portland  cement 
for  either  plastering  or  as  mortar  for  build- 
ing, I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  getting  it 
used  in  proper  proportions,  which  I  take  to 
be  one  in  four  or  four  and  a-half  for  plaster- 
ing, and  one  in  six  or  seven  for  building. 
Some  rough  approximation  to  a  system  of 
measuring  with  the  shovel  has  been  made 
while  I  was  actually  superintending  the  ope- 
ration, but  I  have  always  felt  certain  that  as 
soon  as  my  back  was  turned  the  old  propor- 
tion of  half  and  half,  with  a  slight  partiality 
to  the  cement,  would  be  resumed.  I  think 
it  well  worth  the  while  of  both  architects  and 
builders  to  introduce,  and  insist,  and  persist 
in  a  system  of  accurate  measurement  in  these 
respects.  We  all  put  certain  proportions  in 
our  specifications.  Why  do  we  wink  at  their 
being  left  to  the  eye  and  judgment  of 
labourer  to  carry  them  out?  If  distinct 
proportions  are  worth  specifying,  they  ought 
to  be  worth  carrying  out  in  practice. 

BRICKS. 

Why  is  it  that,  Dublin  cannot  produce,  for 
love  or  money,  , a;  decent,  passable,  ordinary 
brick?  I  have  once  seen  good  bricks  made 
in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  only  once.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  this  should  be  so  ? 
Has  nature  left  us  so  destitute  of  brick-making 
resources  as  to  leave  us  dependent  on  Athy 
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for  indifferent  bricks,  and  cause  ns  to  wel- 
come atrociously  bad  ones  from  TuUamore, 
from  Balbriggan,  &c.,  and  gladly  use  them 
for  inferior  purposes?    Is  there  not  every 
reason  why  the  contrary  should  be  the  case  ? 
Geologically  the  vaUey  in  which  Dublin  is 
situated  is  composed  of  a  clayey  limestone, 
the  surface  over  which  is  formed,  to  a  great 
extent   of  the  detritus   of  granite  rocks, 
brought  down  by  the  streams  coming  from 
the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains.  With- 
out ever  seeing  it  a  geologist  would  predict 
that  such  a  vaUey  must  be  found  to  contain 
marl,  that  which,  under  the  local  name  of 
malm,  forms  the  material  of  the  finest  bricks 
of  Suffolk  and  the  metropolitan  counties  of 
England  ;  and,  leaving  theory  and  coming  to 
fact,  there  is  a  tilery  at  IviU-o'-the-Grange 
where  tUes,   fiower-pots,  &c.,  of  excellent 
quality  can  be  procured.    Again,  aU  the  old 
houses  in  Dublin,  without  an  exception,  are 
built  of  red  brick ;  now,  except  the  solitary 
sample  which  I  alluded  to  before,  not  a  red 
brick  has  been  produced  in  the  county  within 
the  memory  of  man.    Where  then  did  our 
ancestors  in  trade   get  their  red  bricks  ? 
Could  they  have  been  hnported  from  Eng- 
land ?    I  think  not.    I  have  heard  that  the 
bricks  for  building  the  barracks  at  Ballin- 
coUig  were  sent  over  from  London  about  the 
year  1804,  but  I  do  not  think  such  a  practice 
prevailed  when  there  was  no  Government  purse 
to  bear  the  cost,  and  even  if  the  bricks  for 
facing  were  imported,  this  would  not  account 
for  the  immense  numbers  of  old  red  place 
bricks,  of  most  infamous  quality,  found  in  the 
interior  walls  of  old  houses  in  Dublin.  I 
think  no  one  would  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  such  rubbish  was  ever  thought  to  be 
worth  carriage  across  the  Channel.    I  think 
we  are  compelled  to  suspect  that  before  the 
present  century  Dublin  made  its  o^vn  bricks, 
that  they  were  red  in  colour,  and  of  fair 
quality ;  I  even  am  prepared  to  believe  that 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  WiUiam  the 
Dutchman,  the  art  of  brick-making  was  car- 
ried to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.    As  regards 
the  latter  period,  I  have  only  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  great  number  of  old  houses 
with  long  narrow  windows  and  shaped  gables 
pointing  to  the  streets  dating  from  this 
period  ;  and  as  to  the  earlier,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  noble  institution — founded  by 
that  great  statesman  and  soldier,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond — the  Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmain- 
ham.    Under  its  hideous  paU  of  stucco  it 
conceals  cornices  and  string-courses  and 
window-dressings  of  moulded  brick  which  are 
singularly  effective.    Were  that  building  not 
in  Ireland,  and  not  under  Government,  its 
restoration  to  its  original  beauty  would  not 
long  be  an  object  to  be  desired,  but  despaired 
of.    But  to  come  to  something  a  little  more 
positive — to  some  grounds  of  known  fact, — 
there  is  a  map  of  the  city  and  county,  pub- 
lished by  John  Rocque,  and  corrected  to  the 
year  1773,  in  which,  among  other  peculi- 
arities, "  GaUows-lane  "  is  the  ancient  name 
of  Upper  Pembroke-street, — not  unlike  the 
similar  improvement  worked  by  Time  in  the 
occupation  of  Tyburnia  at  the  north-west 
of  London.    On  this  map  "  Sandymount  "  is 
called  "  Brickfieldtown,"  and  the  land  stretch- 
ing from  it  to  the  spot  where  the  railway 
begins  to  cross  the  sands  at  Merrion  is  called 
"  Lord  Merrion's  Brick  Fields  ;"  furthermore, 
in  sinking  for  foundations  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, at  a  small  distance  under  the  surface, 
aU  the  usual  signs  of  an  old  brick-field,  where 
red  bricks  have  been  made,  are  found  in 


abundance.  With  all  these  theories,  pre. 
sumptions,  and  facts  before  us,  is  there  not 
good  ground  for  asking  "  Why  is  it  that  D  ublin 
cannot  produce,  for  love  or  money,  a  decent, 
passable,  ordinary  brick  ?" 

DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE  SCHEME. 

Where  a  great  and  acknowledged  public 
benefit  is  the  object  of  any  scheme,  criticism 
of  the  details  is  almost  ungenerous.  It  is 
almost  like  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
The  propounders,  with  no  prospect  of  any 
advantage  to  themselves  beyond  what  they 
wiU  enjoy  in  common  with  the  whole  com- 
munity, have  in  most  cases  taken  great  pains 
in  preparing  their  project,  and  it  deserves, 
if  only  for  their  intention  sake,  to  be  examined 
in  a  not  unfriendly  spirit,  and  with  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  merit  attaching  to  the 
attempt  at  doing  good.  It  is  entirely  in  such 
a  spirit  that  I  make  the  following  observations 
on  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage  Scheme.  It 
is  probably  known  to  everybody  that  the 
scheme  put  forward  by  the  Corporation,  to 
carry  out  which  they  are  applying  for  Pai'lia- 
mentary  powers,  proposes  to  collect  all  the 
sewage  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  extending  as 
far  as  the  valley  drained  by  the  Swan  river — 
that  is  the  Rathmines  and  Pembroke  Town- 
ships,— and  carry  it,  with  the  assistance  of 
sundry  mechanical  appliances,  to  a  point  of 
discharge  in  the  Bay  at  the  end  of  the  jetty 
on  the  North  Bull.  There  are  alternative 
powers  sought  to  be  obtained  to  enable  the 
Corporation  to  deal  with  a  private  company 
proposed  to  be  formed  for  utilizing  the  sew- 
age. Now  let  us  consider  separately  the  two 
ideas  involved  in  the  case,  and  examine  it 
both  as  to  the  mode  of  collection  and  the 
ultimate  application.  And  as  regards  the 
mode  of  collection,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  promoters  have  been  led  into  a  serious 
error  in  proposing  to  include  the  valley  of  the 
Swan  river  in  their  proposed  scheme,  and  to 
invert  the  natural  course  of  the  drainage  of 
very  extensive  districts  and  bring  it  through 
the  city.  Doubtless  a  difficulty  exists  in  re- 
spect of  crossing  the  Dodder  river,  but  giving 
this  difficulty  its  f  uU  weight,  one  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  temptation  to  spread  the 
cost  of  the  scheme  over  wealthy  and  extensive 
suburbs  had  more  weight  than  purely  engi- 
neering considerations  ;  but  this  mistake,  as 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it,  is  all  the  more 
serious,  as  it  is  exciting  an  opposition  of  a 
very  powerful  character,  which  can  make  a 
case  which  tends  both  to  delay  the  works  and 
add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  project. 
But  apart  from  the  question  of  collection,  the 
ultimate  application  is  open  to  very  great 
objection, — so  great  that  I  think  the  delay  of 
a  year  wouldjbe  great  gain,  if  it  only  led  the 
promoters  to  give  a  careful  reconsideration 
of  what  they  wiU  do  with  the  sewage  when 
collected.  At  present,  apart  from  the  pos- 
sible handing  it  over  to  a  private  company 
for  utilization,  it  is  proposed,  as  I  said  before, 
to  discharge  it  into  the  Bay  just  at  or  beyond 
the  point  where  now  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  practically  situated,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  none  of  it  wiU  be  returned  to  the  river 
by  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  Now  granted  that 
this  last  result  takes  place  as  ".anticipated, 
and  that  none  of  this  sewage  stuff  is  borne 
back  into  the  inner  bay,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  deposit  along  the  shores  of 
the  outer  bay  will  be  enormously  increased  ; 
part  of  the  shores  of  Clontarf,  Dollymount, 
and  Sutton  are  extremely  offensive  at  present 
when  exposed,  and  at  Ringsend,  Sandymount, 


and  Merrion  you  have  only  to  remove  a  few 
inches  of  surface  sand  to  find  what  the  Liflfey 
conti'ibutes  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  shore.    Now,  if  this  is 
the  case,  when  the  sewage  has  been  reduced 
by  the  deposition  along  some  three  or  four 
miles  of  an  open  channel,  what  will  it  be 
when  the  whole  contents  of  the  sewers  plus 
a  collection  from  districts  at  present  un- 
sewered  is  deposited  at  the  very  best  point 
for  the  action  of  tides  and  currents  to  sweep 
them  on  to  the  shores  of  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  Bay  ?    This  may  profit  Dublin, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  those 
of  the  inhabitants  who  have  sought  purity  of 
air  at  some  distance  from  it.    I  think  the 
provision  of  any  discharge  whatever  into  the 
sea,  except  it  might  be  of  surface  water  and 
storm  water,  to  be  a  very  gi-eat  mistake.  If 
completed  and  carried  out,  with  all  the  suc- 
cess which  its  projectors  anticipate  for  it,  it 
at  best  only  removes  the  nuisance,  at  great 
expense,  a  little  further  off,  at  the  risk,  as  I 
have  shown,  of  its  starting  up  in  a  fresh 
place,  and  in  a  more  intolerable  form.  Our 
Bay  has  been  always  considered  "  a  thing  of 
beauty,"  I  doubt  if  any  "joy"  in  its  shores 
would  outlast  their  being  made  a  place  of 
collection  for  the  contents  of  the  Dublin 
sewers.     But  any  such  disposition  of  the 
sewage  is  a  great  mistake.    It  has  been  de- 
monstrated at  Edinburgh  that  town  sewers, 
properly  used,  are  fountains  of  wealth.    It  is 
practically  demonstrated  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
that  at  very  moderate  expense  raw  sewage 
can  be  rendered  inoffensive  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  its  use  for  irrigation  without  persons 
even  perceiving  that  the  liquid  which  they 
see  flowing  by  them  has  just  been  discharged 
from  sewers.    It  is  proved  also  that  on  suit- 
able soil  the  results  of  sewage  irrigation  are 
of  an  extraordinarily  profitable  nature, — that 
bare  sand  will  produce  in  money  many  times 
the  value  of  ordinary  unsewaged  land.    It  is 
the  fact  that  the  Corporation  has  an  estate 
of  poor  sandy  land  at  Baldoyle  not  more  dis- 
tant than  the  proposed  point  of  discharge. 
That  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  sand, 
both  already  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and  re- 
claimable  at  small  expense,  putting  all  which 
together,  and  taking  time  for  reconsideration, 
there  might  and  ought  to  be  produced  a 
scheme  which,  while  not  calling  for  larger 
outlay  at  present,  would  lay  the  foundation 
for  repayment  of  that  outlay  in  the  future, 
with  such  interest  as  those  only  who  know 
the  history  of  the  Craigentinny  meadows  are 
able  to  measure  to  its  full  extent. 


COMFORTS  FOR  IRISH 
MILITIAMEN. 
We  would  wish  to  be  informed  if  it  was  in 
view  of  the  extra  expense  proposed  to  be  in- 
curred in  providing  comforts  for  the  Irish 
Militia  that  the  tax  on  "lucifers"  was  sug- 
gested by  the  over-liberal  Chancellor  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  We  take  the  annexed 
extract  from  a  circular  just  issued  by  the 
"Home  Government"  from  her  Majesty's 
Castle  at  Dublin:— "4.  The  Irish  scale  of 
Camp  Equipment  is  as  follows,  on  account  of 
the  dampness  of  the  climate,  viz. : — One  circular 
tent  for  every  six  men  ;  one  case  paillasse  per 
man  ;  one  case  bolster  per  man ;  one  rug  or 
blanket  additional  per  man  ;  one  dish,  meat, 
per  tent,  rank  and  file  ;  one  tub,  urine,  ditto  ; 
boards  and  trestles,  one  set  per  man  when  the 
weather  is  so  wet  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  the  men  should  sleep  off  the  ground"!! 
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THE  BAEROW  DRAINAGE. 

A  MEETING  of  lauded  proprietors  interested 
in  the' Drainage  of  tbe  River  Barrow  was  held 
in  the  hoard-room  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety's HoiTse,  Kildare-street,  last  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  which  has  passed  between  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  and  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  which  was  forwarded  as  the  reply 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  and  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  on 
behalf  of  the  proprietors  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Barrow.  Amongst  those  present 
were  : — The  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  K.P. ;  the 
Earl  of  Eosse,  Major  H.  D.  Garden,  J.P. ;  | 

C.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  William  Phillips, 
Esq.,  J.P. ;  Captain  C.  H.  Bowen,  J.P. ; 
Wm.  Kemmis,  Esq.,  D.L. ;  J.  J.  Verschoyle; 
Esq.,  J.P. ;  Thomas  Nugent,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  B. 
P.  Fleming,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  G.  C.  G.  Wray,  Esq., 

D.  L. ;  Dr.  Tabuteau,  J.P. ;  Chas.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  Hon.  C.  Trench,  &c. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of 
Drogheda. 

Mr.  Townsend,  C.E.  (who  appeared  for 
Mr.  J.  Bower,  C.E.,  who  was  detained  in 
London),  read  the  correspondence  which  we 
gave  in  last  issue,  and  to  which  our  readers 
can  refer. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  considered  that  the  answer  received 
from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  a 
very  abrupt  one.    It  is  putting  a  stop  to  all 
hope  of  the  Government  considering  this, 
like  the  Shannon,  a  national  question.  This 
abrupt  thowing  us  oft'  is  one  of  those  instances 
in  which  anything  brought  forwai-d  in  Eng- 
land is  much  more  likely  to  receive  Govern- 
ment support  than  anything  in  our  own  un- 
happy country.    I  don't  wish  to  make  any 
further  observations  on  this  point.    As  to 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Works,  I  am  vei'y 
much  disapijointed  ;  nor  do  I  agree  with  their 
assertion  that  no  reliable  statement  of  the 
project  is  before  them.    Now,  the  first  point 
I  wish  your  lordship  and  the  meeting  to  con- 
sider is,  the  Board  of  Works  declared  this,  as 
a  private  undertaking,  would  not  pay  in  1858, 
when  the  cost  of  labour  to  be  had  in  the 
country  was  about  one-third  of  what  it  would 
be  now.    I  think,  then,  that  was  supposed 
t )  be  a  very  perfect  system  of  drainage. 
The  Board  of  Works  call  upon  us  to  go  to 
great  expense,  and  to  re-do  the  work  they 
did  before.    What  security  have  we  that  they 
will  not  treat  us  at  the  end  of  that,  if  we  went 
in  for  the  general  scheme,  as  they  have  treated 
the  proprietors  of  the  Kildare  district,  and 
who  were  induced  to  go  into  the  whole  ex- 
l)ense  of  a  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  that 
district  ?    The  Board  of  Works  sent  an  engi- 
neer to  report  on  it,  and  they  sanctioned  the 
ssheme,  but  suddenly  they  turn  round  and 
say — "  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  we  withdraw  our  assent."'    Have  we  any 
security  at  all  ?    Is  it  not  a  mere  put  oif  ?  I 
believe  many  other  works  which  liave  been 
done  by  loans  from  the  Board  of  Works  from 
1847  onwards,  if  they  had  not  been  superin- 
tended by  us  most  wisely  and  carefully,  would 
liave  been  badly  executed.   I  ask  you  whether 
the  Board  of  Works  could  secure  good  work? 
They  could  not.    I  know  drainage  works  in 
the  County  Wexford  where  the  stones  and 
clay  were  thrown  into  the  drains  again,  and 
this  was  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of 
Woi-ks — at  least  it  was  passed  ou  inspection, 
and  the  money  borrowed  was  completely  lost. 
Another  thing  which  shouild  be  taken  into 
account  is,  Dickson's  Act  was  passed  as  a 
boon  to  Ireland,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
the  real  reason  why  the  Board  of  Works  of 
Ireland  now  turn  their  backs  on  as  and  say, 
"We  can't  now  act  under  that  Act,"  and 
they  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  make  a  general 
scheme  for  an  extensive  district  of  country — 
a  scheme  too  that  will  never  work.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Lord  Drogheda 
and  the  proprietors  on  the  lower  river  are  in 
a  very  much  more  difficult  position  than  we 
are.    Kildare,  Rathangan,  and  Portarlington 
have  ample  faU  for  the  Avater  which  floods 
these  districts,  but  then  comes  the  difficult 


question — "  Are  the  proprietors  on  the  lower 
l^arrow  to  allow  us  to  throw  water  on  them  ?" 
This  is  a  mere  engineering  question,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  plausibility  about  it. 
Twenty  rivers  at  least  h:ivo  been  submitted 
to  drainage  works  under  Dickson's  Act,  and 
not  one  of  these  is  carrying  the  water  out  to 
the  sea.  Why  then  should  the  Board  of  Works 
stop  drainage  iu  Ireland,  and  say — "  No  ;  we 
have  done  all  this,  but  we  won't  let  you  do 
it."  ?  I  don't  think  that  in  any  way  they  are 
justified  in  any  of  the  arguments  they  have 
used.  I  think  I  have  said  as  much  as  I  can 
say  as  to-  the  general  question  at  present.  I 
am  for  supporting  the  scheme  to  proceed  in 
smaU  districts,  and  if  we  injure  any  one,  let 
us  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  James  Dillon  stated  that,  having  been 
requested  to  report  on  the  proposed  Barrow 
Drainage  by  some  of  the  largest  proprietors 
in  the  Upper  Barrow  districts,  including  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Valentia, 
Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  Bart.,  Richd.  Warburton, 
Esq.,  and  others,  he  lost  no  time  in  erecting 
rain-guages  and  flood-guages  in  different 
parts  of  the  catchment  basin,  embracing  625 
square  miles  of  country.  He  stated  that  the 
Portarlington,  Phillipstown,  Rathangan,  and 
Kildare  ti'ibutary  districts  were  each  situated 
many  feet  in  height  above  the  flood  levels  of 
the  River  Barrow  between  Athy  and  Portar- 
lington; and  that,  as  the  quantity  of  flood 
water  to  be  provided  for  in  the  upper  districts 
was  very  much  less  than  in  the  lower  district 
below  Portarlington,  the  lands  in  the  upper 
districts  could  be  drained  for  little  more  than 
half  what  it  would  cost  were  they  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  larger  Barrow  scheme.  He 
then  explained  most  minutely  the  action  of 
the  floods  m  the  upper  and  lower  districts. 
He  exhibited  sections  of  the  Barrow  and  its 
tributaries  above  Athy,  to  show  that  the  whole 
country,  particularly  the  upper  districts,  had 
a  good  inclination  towards  their  outfalls  ;  and 
that,  as  the  present  floods  passed  rapidly  out 
of  the  difi"erent  districts,  no  material  injury 
would  be  done  to  the  lands  along  the  Barrow 
between  Portarlington  and  Atliy,  because 
there  was  a  sufficient  flood  inclination  towards 
Athy  to  secure  a  high  velocity  for  their  dis- 
charge, as  was  proved  by  the  sections  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Dillon. 

[The  whole  subject  is  carefully  treated  by 
Mr.  DiUon  in  three  separate  reports,  which 
will  shortly,  we  understand,  be  published.] 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  in  support  of  Mr. 
DiUon's  views,  stated  that  he  felt  extremely 
doubtful  as  to  the  statement  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  proprietors  on  the  main  stream 
by  the  drainage  of  any  portion  of  the  upper 
stream.  He  would  just  mention  a  case  in 
point.  In  the  Castle  Bernard  district,  which 
extends  five  or  six  miles,  and  just  above 
Parsonstown,  the  lower  river  runs  through 
his  grounds.  It  was  predicted  by  some  of 
the  engineers  that  by  the  drainage  of  the 
other  river,  the  Lesser  Brosna,  some  of  the 
bridges  would  be  can-ied  away,  and  the 
grounds  flooded  more  than  they  had  been. 
But  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change, 
and  no  damage  done  to  the  bridges.  Our 
walks  and  grounds  are  of  course  flooded  when 
the  rains  come,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
floods  from  both  rivers  not  coming  down 
together,  the  floods  are  really  one  hour  before 
the  time  they  came,  when  they  both  sent 
down  their  floods  at  the  same  moment. 
There  has  been  very  little  injury — indeed 
less  than  the  engineers  expected. 

Captain  Bowen  remarked  that  this  in  every 
ease  is  a  matter  which  is  decided  by  the 
engineers ;  but  it  is  well  known  than  an 
engineer  may  not  produce  the  same  effect  if 
his  skill  is  applied  to  works  in  another  dis- 
trict. The  eflect  of  any  system  of  drainage 
must  be  tested  and  proved  locally  by  the 
engineers  ;  and  because  a  certain  event  occurs 
in  one  district  you  cannot  reckon  upon  the 
same  thing  taking  place  where  the  circum- 
stances are  difi"erent.  For  that  reason  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  that  point,  which  is  one 
specially  for  engineers.  There  is  one  general 
principle  put  forward  with  regard  to  the 
special  drainage,  which  is  very  unjust.  That 
is,  with  regard  to  the  district  which  Mr.  Dillon 


stated  was  not  to  be  called  on  to  pay  for  work 
done  for  a  portion  iu  that  district  lower  down 
tluui  itself,  to  whom  it  would  be  immaterial 
whether  that  work  was  done  or  not,  as  far  as 
tlicir  special  interests  were  concerned.  But 
if  they  injure  the  parties  all  below  them,  it  is 
certainly  an  equitable  principle  in  carrying 
out  that  work  to  benefit  themselves  to  the 
injury  of  their  neighbours,  that  the  injured 
parties  should  be  compensated  for  the  damage 
done  to  them.  For  instance,  suppose  if  this 
house  discharges  water  oft'  the  roof  to  my 
house  next  it,  and  which  is  something  lower; 
and  suppose  all  this  water  comes  into  my 
drawing-room  or  dining-room,  what  might  be 
a  convenience  to  you  would  be  a  serious 
damage  to  me.  I  think  if  I  went  into  court 
a  jury  would  decide  fn  my  favour. 

Mr.  Hamilton — ^If  your  gutters  were  made 
properly  they  would  carry  away  the  water. 
It  would  not  follow  at  all  that  your  drawing- 
room  should  be  flooded. 

Captain  Bowen — Am  I  obliged  to  make 
gutters  to  carry  away  the  water  from  this 
building,  because  you  choose  to  send  it  down 
uj)on  me  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton — The  whole  question  is  its 
sufficiency.  What  would  you  think,  my  lord, 
of  a  proposition  of  having  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  much  more  detailed  and  stronger 
case  for  the  Government  interfering  through 
the  Board  of  Works  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances,  in  faii-ness  to 
all  the  proprietors  ? 

Chairman— I  would  put  into  that  proposal 
to  try  what  the  effect  of  this  small  work  would 
be,  but  I  understand  from  Mr.  Flemuig  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  leave  to 
do  that  small  work.  It  is  probable  what  Lord 
Rosse  has  stated  would  repeat  itself  again, 
but  that  cannot  be  depended  upon,  for  we  do 
not  know  what  the  effect  will  be  as  to  the 
flooding. 

Mr.  Fleming  said  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  expend  ^£500  to  obtain  this  valua- 
tion. 

Major  Garden — I  don't  see  why  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lord  Drogheda  should  not  be 
carried  out  in  some  way.  If  those  weirs  and 
rocks  at  Bert  were  removed  that  might  re- 
lieve an  immense  amount  of  district. 

Mr.  Hamilton — You  could  embody  that  in 
the  representation  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  ask  their  opinion  of  what  the  cost  would 
be.  That  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
getting  rid  of  the  obstacles. 

Mr.  Fleming— The  Board  of  Works  decline 
to  go  into  anything  unless  we  give  them  a 
calculation  of  the  value  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Townsend  thought  the  valuation  of  the 
lands  would  be  procured  from  a  competent 
man  for  about  ^300. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  meeting 
separated,  without  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ment for  supplying  the  data  and  valuation  as 
required  by  the  Board  of  Works  iu  the  report 
of  Col.  M'kerlie. 


PROPOSED  NEW  APPROACH  TO 
CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL. 
The  city  engineer  has  been  directed  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  submit  estimate  of  cost  for 
making  a  new  street  from  Dame-street  to 
Christ  Church-place.  A  very  great  improve- 
ment would  be  eftected  by  the  removal  of  all 
the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Castle-street 
(many  of  which  are  of  little  value  in  their 
present  dilapidated  condition)  and  also  the 
block  standing  at  west  corner  of  Christ 
Church-place.  We  are  not,  we  must  confess, 
impressed  with  any  idea  that  the  improve- 
ment will  be  wrought  without  the  usual 
routine  to  which  we  are  so  accustomed  in 
civic  matters. 


CARPin- Tacks. — Double  carpet  tacks  of  bent  wire, 
are  now  used  in  New  York.  Tiiey  are  made  of 
flattened  steel,  and  are  similar  in  shape  to  a  common 
staple.  A  carpet  fastened  down  by  them  can  he 
mure  easily  lifted,  and  with  less  risk  of  being  torn, 
than  if  secured  by  ordinary  tacks. 
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LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  103.) 

In  the  works  of  Jones  and  Wren  we  may  look 
in  vain  for  any  traces  of  Gothic  feeling. 
Wren,  it  is  true,  did  occasionally  attemjit 
Mediaeval  design,  as  is  shown  in  his  western 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  here  he 
probably  worked  as  other  architects  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  obliged  to  do  since, 
under  some  sort  of  compulsion.  What  he 
would  have  done  if  free  to  act  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  course  actually  taken  by 
Inigo  J  ones  at  St.  Paul's.  Here  he  addded  an 
elaborate  Corinthian  portico  to  the  Gothic 
church,  with  the  evident  intention  of  ulti- 
mately pulling  down  the  latter  and  re- 
building it  in  the  Classic  style.  We  must 
feel  grateful  to  any  one  who  may  have  saved 
Westminster  Abbey  from  such  a  catastrophe, 
but  we  may  see  in  this  thoroughness  the  same 
feeling  which  prompted  the  Mediteval  archi- 
tects to  remove  without  scruple  the  work  of 
their  predecessors.  To  Inigo  Jones  and  his 
companions  it  seemed  that  no  change  could 
be  too  comijlete.  To  the  rising  Puritanism  of 
the  day,  "  old  things  had  passed  away,  all 
things  had  become  new."  The  same  ideas 
had  spread  elsewhere,  and  England  was  only 
following  the  lead  of  more  advanced  foreign 
nations.  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  had  all 
adopted  the  Classical  revival,  and,  with  few 
eseeptions,  practise  it  to  this  day.  Ecclesi- 
astical feelings  have  largely  influenced  the 
architectural  as  they  have,  indeed,  all  other 
movements  in  England  ;  but,  apart  from  this 
circumstance,  the  revived  forms  of  the 
Renaissance  have  been  generally  adopted  by 
the  laity.  How  far  this  may  undergo  a 
change  it  is  premature  and  unprofitable 
to  discuss  at  present ;  but  when  we  find 
certain  forms  of  building  adopted  by  millions 
of  deliberate  choice  and  from  considerations 
of  fitness  and  convenience,  weighty  reasons 
may  be  thought  to  exist  for  such  a  conclusion. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  art  confusion  may 
seem  to  reign  for  a  time,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  future  of  architecture  must  be  deter- 
mined in  the  end  by  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  It  was  from  this  consideration  that  I 
insisted  in  my  last  lecture  on  the  necessity 
of  that  general  appreciation  for  art  which 
can  only  be  looked  for  from  extended  educa- 
tion. Architects  are  often  controlled  by  those 
who  know  and  care  nothing  about  art. 
In  private  works  this  is  natural  and  not 
perhaps  improper  ;  but  our  public  architec- 
tural history  gives  us  many  examples  of 
national  loss  springing  from  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  our  authorities.  Who  has  not 
grieved  over  the  loss  of  Wren's  grand  plan 
for  rebuilding  London  ?  Two  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  Great  Fire,  but  the  Embank- 
ment which  he  planned  is  not  yet  com^jleted, 
though  millions  have  been  spent  on  it  instead 
of  the  thousands  which  would  have  sufiiced 
in  his  days.  Who  can  picture  to  himself  the 
grandeur  he  intended,  with  its  spacious  quays 
lined  with  noble  public  buildings  (including, 
as  some  have  supposed,  the  Halls  of  the  City 
Companies),  and  think  without  regret  of  the 
present  state  of  the  embankment,  disfigured 
and  mutilated  for  want  of  a  comj^rehensive 
plan  for  building  along  its  line,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is,  indeed,  no  slight 
testimony  to  Wren's  genius  and  foresight, 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  lay  down  so 
clearly  the  principles  which  we  have  at  length 
carried  out,  although  imperfectly.  His 
fertility  of  resource  and  his  activity  were, 
however,  wonderful.  Besides  St.  Paul's,  he 
was  the  architect  of  fifty-seven  churches,  the 
Monument,  the  palaces  of  Hampton  Court 
and  Winchester,  •  the  Royal  Hospitals  of 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  the  works  at  West- 
minster Abbey ;  the  theatre  at  Oxford ;  other 
theatres  in  Drury-lane  and  Salisbury-court ; 
the  library  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge  ; 
besides  many  other  works,  public  and  jmvate. 
His  son  may  weU  write, — "  All  those  works 
form  such  a  body  of  civil  architecture  as  will 
appear  rather  the  production  of  a  whole 
century  than  the  life  and  industry  of  one 
man."  For  all  the  above  works  he  received 
a  salary  of  only  £400  a  year  ;  namely,  £200 
for  St.  Paul's,  i'lOO  for  the  churches,  and 


£100  for  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  it  is 
stated,  that  "  he  was  content  with  this  small 
allowance,  always  preferring  the  public  ser- 
vice to  any  private  ends.  The  "  public 
service,"  however,  is  not  usually  very 
generous  in  its  rewards  to  artists  or  men  of 
science,  and  the  only  public  Ulusion  to  Wren's 
services  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  is  a 
clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  9th 
year  of  Iving  WiUiam,  which  suspends  pay- 
ment of  one  moiety  of  the  surveyor's  salary 
untU  St.  Paul's  should  be  finished.  The  Act 
naively  states  that  this  was  done,  "  thereby 
the  better  to  encourage  him  to  finish  the 
same  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  expedi- 
tion." He  was  afterwards  superseded  when 
eighty-six  years  of  age. 

Whitehall  Palace,  again,  only  now  exists  as 
a  fragment.  The  present  Banqueting-house 
is,  indeed,  not  one-fortieth  part  of  the  original 
design.  Had  the  latter  been  carried  out,  the 
question  of  our  public  ofiices  would  probably 
have  been  settled  for  ever,  and  a  modern 
prime  minister  would  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  forcing  his  taste  on  a  reluctant 
architect.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Scott  I 
am  enabled  to  show  you  the  block  jjlan  of  the 
new  public  offices  now  just  completed  and  in 
progress,  and  to  conti-ast  them,  as  to  size  and 
extent,  with  the  plan  of  Whitehall  originally 
proposed  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  is  drawn  to 
the  same  scale.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that, 
in  1857,  before  anything  was  done  as  regards 
new  public  offices,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  the 
then  first  Commissioner  of  Works,  called  for 
a  competition  for  a  block  plan  according  to 
which  the  new  buildings  should  be  erected, 
so  that  a  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme 
might  be  laid  down  at  first,  and  gi-adually 
worked  out.  This  competition  took  place, 
and  a  plan  was  chosen.  What  has  since 
happened  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  the 
present  president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  in  his  opening  address  to 
that  body.    In  this  address  Mr.  Wyatt  says, — 

"  That  part  of  the  Government  Offices,  com- 
prising the  Foreign  and  Indian  Offices,  is  at 
last  complete,  and  a  new  contract  has  lately 
been  entered  into  for  the  completion  of 
another  portion,  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Offices.  In  this  great  work,  timidity  and 
indecision  seem  to  have  largely  prevailed. 
The  prize  block  plan  for  laying  out  the 
Government  Offices  (in  the  competition 
originated  by  Sir  Benjamin  HaU)  has  been 
disregarded,  the  new  buildings  seem  to  have 
no  connexion  with  the  other  public  offices  as 
regards  style  or  position,  they  have  been  done 
piecemeal  instead  of  dealing  boldly  and  at 
once  with  the  whole  group,  wasting  money 
in  the  tenancy  and  occupation  of  inconvenient 
and  detached  offices,  now  rented  at  heavy 
rates,  and  giving  increased  value  to  adjoining 
properties,  which  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
purchased." 

I  have  ah-eady  called  your  attention  to 
Wren's  great  plan,  which  dealt  mainly  with 
what  is  called  the  City,  and  I  may  perhaps 
refer,  without  impropriety,  to  a  plan  almost 
as  comprehensive  for  the  improvement  of 
Westminster,  to  which  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life  my  father  devoted  much  time  and 
study.  He  often  said  that  though  he  felt 
the  end  of  his  own  work  was  fast  approaching, 
he  was  anxious  to  leave  as  his  legacy  to  the 
public  a  record  of  the  ideas  which  had  long 
been  working  in  his  brain.  In  1857,  accord- 
ingly, he  made  his  plan,  and  sent  it  to  the 
competition.  He  was  not  a  competitor,  nor 
could  the  plan  be  considered  competitive, 
being  much  more  extensive  than  the  condi- 
tions prescribed.  His  object  was  only  to  put 
his  views  on  record,  in  the  hope  that  such  of 
them  as  were  valuable  might  prevail  in  future 
times  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  plan 
which  is  now  before  you  is  sufficiently 
intelligible,  and  there  is  the  less  reason  to  me 
to  describe  it,  as  you  will  find  a  detailed 
explaination  of  it  in  the  published  "Life  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry."  Much  has  been  done 
since  this  plan  was  proposed  ;  and  it  can  now 
never  be  fuUy  carried  out.  Parts  of  it, 
indeed,  may  even  yet  be  realised,  particularly 
the  completion  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
on  the  approaching  demolition  of  the  Law 


Courts,  at  Westminster  Hall.  But  the  time  for 
carrying  out  the  whole  plan  is  gone  for  ever, 
and  it  must  ever  remain  as  "  an  architect's 
dream  "  of  what  might  have  been  done  for 
Westminster.  In  days  when  it  is  too  com- 
mon to  blame  architects  for  all  the  national 
shortcomings  in  respect  of  our  art,  it  is  allow- 
able to  point  out  that  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  grand  ideas  and  noble  suggestions  by  its 
professors,  and  that  the  chief  responsibility 
rests  with  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend 
them,  adopt,  with  reference  to  public  im- 
provements a  niggardly  hand-to-mouth  policy, 
convenient  perhaps  for  the  moment,  but  in 
the  end  indecisive,  unsatisfactory,  and  extra- 
vagant. We  have  an  example  of  this  result 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Gallery.  Erected 
less  than  forty  years  ago,  it  is  akeady  con- 
demned. Its  architect  was  so  hampered  by 
financial  considerations  that  he  cannot  be 
fairly  held  responsible  for  this  result.  His 
reputation  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  established 
to  render  us  assured  that  with  sufficient 
means  at  his  disposal  he  could  have  given  ua 
a  building  more  worthy  of  the  nation,  and 
the  case  only  remains  on  record  as  a  new 
warning,  probably  to  be  disregarded  like  so 
many  others,  that  parsimony  is  not  economy, 
nor  a  well-considered  liberality,  extravagance. 

It  is  essential  to  the  production  of  great 
works  of  art,  whether  of  architecture,  paint- 
ing, or  sculpture,  that  confidence  should  be 
placed  in  the  artist,  and  a  fair  oppoi-tunity 
accorded  to  him  of  worthily  carrying  out  hia 
conceptions.  We  have  seen  what  was  the 
kind  of  encouragement  meted  out  to  the 
great  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  and  while  on  this 
subject  I  cannot  omit  reference  to  our  largest 
modern  work,  the  new  palace  at  Westminster. 
As  to  its  claims  as  a  work  of  art  it  would  be 
unseemly  for  me  to  speak,  and  unfilial  to  criti- 
cise. I  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  allowed  to 
say  that  I  leave  those  claims  without  misgiving 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  But  on  the 
amount  of  interference,  discouragement,  and 
undeserved  censure,  against  which  the  archi- 
tect struggled,  I  have  some  right  to  speak  aa 
one  who  knows.  Who  has  not  sympathised 
with  the  great  architect  of  St.  Paul's  shame- 
fully treated  in  his  old  age,  or  has  not  felt  a 
burning  shame  at  Pope's  sad  lines, — 

"  While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  his  grave  descends, 
Gay  dies  unpension'd  with  a  hundred  friends  ?" 

There  is  a  name  to  me  more  sacred  than 
Wren's  that  recalls  sad  thoughts  of  a 
vigorous  maturity  discouraged,  if  not  dis- 
heartened, and  suddenly  cut  ofi'  by  care  before 
it  had  even  commenced  to  lapse  into  old  age. 

Having  now  traced  the  changes  in  English 
architecture  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance, 
we  have  seen  that  in  each  period  of  Mediaeval 
times  the  changes  which  were  made  were  such 
as  were  dictated  by  increased  knowledge  or 
by  common  sense.  No  Mediaeval  architect 
seems  to  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  look 
back  and  copy  the  work  of  his  ancestors. 
This  feeling  dates  from  the  Renaissance,  and 
is  to  be  deplored,  whether  Gothic  churches  or 
Greek  temples  are  the  models  imitated.  No 
age  tiU  our  own  has  had  such  an  extended 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  practice  of 
architecture.  Our  engineers  have  made  us 
broad  and  easy  paths  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  masons,  or  possibly  the 
Freemasons,  to  whom  we  owe  so  many 
beautiful  buildings,  studied  only  the  verna- 
cular art  of  their  time  and  neighbourhood. 
For  them  the  great  world  outside  had  not 
yet  found  its  Columbus,  and  these  humble 
artists  worked  on  patiently  and  truthfully, 
indifierent  to  what  was  doing  elsewhere. 
They  were  in  the  position  of  a  man  with  one 
eye,  which  he  keeps  steadily  fixed  on  the 
object  which  engrosses  his  attention.  With 
us  it  is  different.  With  all  the  stores  of  the 
past  laid  open  to  us,  we  have  far  greaterr  e- 
sponsibUities.  Having  two  eyes,  we  must 
not  put  out  one  of  them.  We  cannot 
refuse,  with  Nelson,  to  see  the  signal 
which,  perhaps  too  hastily,  we  disapprove. 
In  the  jarring  contentions  of  styles  and 
schools  the  real  principles  of  art  are  too 
often  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  found  easier  to 
swear  in  the  words  of  a  master  than  to  follow 
slowly  and  painfully  the  toilsome  path  which 
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leads  to  true  greatness.    In  considering  the 
prospects  of  the  future,  we  cannot  omit 
taking  into  account  the  tendencies  of  modern 
thought  and  civilization.    Some  may  think 
that  they  are  such  as  to  lead  ue  back  to  the 
thoughts  and  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
If  so,  by  treading  the  old  paths  we  may 
arrive  at  the  old  results.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  that  mankind  are  more 
intent  on  the  progress  of  the  future  than  the 
revival  of  the  past,  architects  wiU  do  well 
to  note  the  fact  and  not  kick  against  the 
pricks.    In  a  scientific  age  architecture  must 
have  a  reason  to  give  for  her  doings,  and 
cannot  rest  on  prescription  alone.    We  have 
seen  in  respect  of  works  of  strict  engineering, 
as  in  the  case  of  London  Bridge,  how 
satisfactory  a  result  may  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  simple  forms  with  the  aim  of 
introducing  only  that  which  is  suitable  and 
necessary  for  construction.    The  converse  is 
evident  enough  in  those  cases  where  the 
designers  of  such  works  have  failed  to  realise 
the  importance  of  this  principle.    In  such 
examples  ugly  forms,  half  obscured  by  tawdry 
and  misapplied  ornaments,  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  a  pure  taste,  and  in  their  obvious 
incongruity  cause  us  to  remember  nothing  so 
much  as  the  half-forgotten  May  masquerades 
of  imperfectly-washed   chimney  sweepers. 
What  then  is  to  be  the  architecture  of  the 
future  ?     Men  often  dispute  so  hotly  that 
they  fail  to  observe  that,  while  they  fight,  a 
new  foe,  secret  and  unseen,  threatens  to 
destroy  both  disputants.    Heated  debates  on 
the  abstract  rights  of  man  have  before  now 
heralded  revolutions  which  have  trampled 
out  the  last  sparks  of  real  freedom.  Religious 
controversies    have   resulted  in  frightful 
crimes,  or  have  been  a  source  of  triumph  to 
the  infidel  and  the  scorner.    And  so  with 
architecture  :  while  it  professors  contend  for 
leaves,  others  may  carry  off  the  fruit ;  while 
they  fight  for  a  name,  the  thing  itself  may 
disappear.    In  addressing  young  students, 
and  to  them  only  I  presume  to  offer  advice, 
I  would  ask  them  not  to  range  themselves  too 
readily  under  an  exclusive  banner.    Art  is 
catholic,  and  claims  aU  their  devotion.  Let 
them  see  that  they  do  not  lose  its  substance 
in  following  a  shadow.    I  would  ask  them  to 
examine  the  great  examples  of  our  art  without 
predjudices  and  foregone  conclusions.  Let 
them  be  always  as  ready  to  recognise  merit 
as  to  blame  shortcomings.  They  should  apply 
this  rule  with  especial  care  in  the  case  of 
echool  of  thought  other  than  their  own,  for 
they  may  be  sure  they  wiU  never  have  any 
difficulty  in  finding  praise  for  the  latter.  And 
■while  it  is  certain  that  a  true  and  real 
critcism  is  a  necessity  and  advantage  for  art, 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  deprecation  of 
the  too  common  depreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
artists.    It  almost  seems  that  ignorance  is 
thought  to  give  some  censors  a  special  claim, 
for  how  often  do  we  not  hear  a  more  than 
ordinarily   flippant  judgment  prefaced  by 
the  statement  that  the  speaker  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter  ?    A  real  and  generous 
criticism  is  an  aid  to  art,  but  we  have  too 
often  to  deal  with  public  utterances  which 
are  not  criticisms,  which  are  neither  generous 
nor  true,  and  which  only  prove  that  the 
ntterer  is  insensible  to  the  shame  though  he 
may  appreciate  the  safety  of  attacking  the 
absent.    We  may  be  sure  that  as  success  was 
never  easy,  it  has  not  now  become  less 
difficult.    The  road  to  it  must  lie  through 
failures,  and  we  have  aU  an  interest  in  cheer- 
ing the  wayfarer,  which  ought  to  prevent 
unseemingly  exultation  at  his  stumbles.  If 
our  architecture  is  to  be  noble,  it  can  only  be 
the  result  of  noble  thoughts  and  high-minded 
actions  on  the  part  of  those  who  practise  it, 
and  who  are  bound,  therefore,  in  such  matters 
as  I  have  glanced  at,  to  set  a  good  example. 
Whether  the  result  of  our  labours  is  to  be 
the  development  of  a  new  style  of  architec- 
ture, or  a  revival  of  any  form  of  the  styles  of 
the  past,  may  to  some  of  us  appear  a  doubtful 
point ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
our  aim  should  be  to  think  for  ourselves,  to 
seek  in  every  way  perfection, — in  a  word, 
that  "  whatever  our  hand  findeth  to  do,"  we 
should  "  do  it  with  aU  our  might." 

(To  be  contimiedj 


ARCHITECTS'  DRAWINGS. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  we  find  the 
following : — 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  session, 
the  council  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  difference  which  arose  last  year 
between  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  respecting  the 
ownership  of  drawings  prejiared  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Barry  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  him- 
self,  for  the  erection  and  subsequent  altera- 
tions of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster. 
Apart  from  the  interest  which  the  institute 
as  a  corporate  body  was  likely  to  feel  in  the 
solution  of  a  question  materially  affecting  the 
position  and  private  rights  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  point  at  issue  was  one  in  which 
every  architect  felt  concerned  who  cared  to 
maintain  a  principle  of  professional  practice, 
long  sanctioned  by  custom.  The  special 
general  meeting  convened  to  consider  the 
subject  was  a  full  one,  and  almost  unanimous 
in  its  opinion.  A  series  of  resolutions  was 
passed  in  supj)ort  of  Mr.  Barry,  and  in  de- 
precation of  the  unreasonable  claim  made 
upon  him  by  the  Government.  Meanwhile  a 
mass  of  evidence  as  to  local  custom,  con- 
firming the  views  then  expressed,  had  been 
contributed  by  the  principal  architectural 
societies  and  practitioners  throughout  the 
kingdom.  A  deputation  from  the  institute 
waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  explained  the 
feelings  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of 
its  members,  both  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Barry's  dismissal  from  his  official  position  as 
architect  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
also  on  the  general  question  as  to  the  right 
of  ownership  to  architects'  drawings.  Mr. 
Gladstone  promised  that  the  Government 
would  give  the  matter  due  attention,  and  Mr. 
Barry  has  since  received  from  the  Office  of 
Works  a  communication  which  to  some  extent 
modifies  the  original  claim  of  the  Government. 
But  the  broad  jirofessioual  question  still  re- 
mains to  be  settled,  and  until  some  decision 
shaU  have  been  arrived  at  in  one  of  the  supe- 
rior courts,  where  evidence  of  custom  may  be 
produced,  doubt  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
matter  must  prevail.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  council,  having  consulted  the 
honorary  solicitor  and  taken  counsel's  opinion, 
can  only  recommend  that  the  ownership  of 
architects'  drawings  should  be  secured  to 
them  by  a  special  agreement  between  them- 
selves and  their  clients,  before  any  work  is 
undertaken.  The  necessity  of  this  course 
might  be  supported  by  many  arguments,  but 
it  becomes  doubly  obvious  while  an  impres- 
sion exists  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  an 
architect,  in  parting  with  his  drawings,  gives 
up  the  copyright  of  his  design. 


IRON  IN  ARCHITECTURE, 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  iron  among 
building  materials,  numberless  have  been  the 
attacks  made  upon  those  employing  it ;  some 
of  these  attacks  have  been  sensible  and  well 
conceived,  others  entirely  without  cause  and 
unworthy  of  reply. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  use  of  iron, 
relate  to  its  value  as  a  lasting  and  strong 
material,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
may  be  employed  without  violating  the  known 
and  univei-sally  recognized  laws  of  appropri- 
ateness in  construction.  As  regards  the 
superiority  of  iron  over  any  other  material, 
for  performing  a  certain  part  in  architecture, 
there  can  exist  no  doubt.  Only  the  neces- 
sities of  construction  have  made  its  use  so 
general,  especially  in  America.  Cast-iron  is 
so  notably  adapted  to  resist  crushing  weight, 
that  slim  columns  perform  the  work  where, 
of  another  material,  a  heavy  wall  would  be 
required.  RoUed  iron  possesses  the  same 
qualities  when  used  for  beams.  Hence  the 
demands  of  trade,  where  space  is  required 
for  display,  necessitate  the  use  of  the  mate- 
rial which  will  support  a  given  weight,  and 
occupy  the  least  room.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  store  fronts,  where  only  slim 
columns  furnish  a  support,  and  obstruct  but 


little  the  view  obtainable  through  broad  glass 
windows  of  the  goods  beyond.  This  object 
could  not  be  secured,  were  any  material  em- 
ployed for  the  columns  which  did  not  unite 
strength  with  lightness.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  iron  must  always  occupy  a  place  in  archi- 
tecture which  cannot  be  held  by  any  other 
material. 

The  faults  committed  by  those  who  use 
iron  in  construction,  generally,  arise  from  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  fully  consider  its  capa- 
bilities and  requirements  when  artistically 
treated.  Iron  is  strong,  and  conveys  to  the 
mind  an  idea  of  strength,  but  massiveness  of 
appearance  should  not  be  the  desired  end 
when  it  is  used  in  building.  Here  is  a  com- 
mon error.  From  the  nature  of  the  metal, 
it  must,  to  insure  durability,  be  protected 
from  contact  with  the  atmosphere  ;  painting 
becomes  necessary.  The  character  of  this 
painting  is  an  important  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered. The  ignorant  designer  causes  the 
iron  to  be  painted  white,  in  imitation  of 
marble,  or  brovra,  to  make  it  resemble  sand- 
stone, or  grey, to  secure  the  appearance  of 
granite.  No  greater  blunder  could  be  com- 
mitted. With  almost  equal  propriety  might 
a  chimney  be  painted  in  imitation  of  wood. 
Iron  cannot  be  made  to  resemble  stone  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  looking  at  its  sur- 
face alone,  and  even  could  this  be  done,  a 
glance  at  the  slender  columns  supporting  im- 
mense weight  would  cause  their  proportions 
to  appear  unsafe  and  ridiculous.  But  iron 
can  be  made  to  appear  light  and  graceful, 
and,  suited  as  it  is  for  such  an  effect,  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  an  architect  to  produce  with  it 
the  style  of  building  to  which  it  is  so  well 
adapted.  Consistency  in  architecture  is  de- 
sirable ;  moi-e,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
when  iron  is  treated,  not  as  stone  or  wood, 
but  as  metal,  there  wUl  be  no  violation  of  any 
recognized  law. 

There  may  be  architectural  effects,  and  a 
due  observance  of  rules  of  the  different  orders, 
in  iron,  as  in  stone.  An  acanthus  leaf  is  as 
much  of  an  incongruity  in  stone  as  in  metal, 
and  so  with  all  other  imitations  of  natural 
objects.  But  in  all  these  there  is  no  attempt 
at  deception.  We  are  not  asked  to  believe 
that  the  objects  represented  are  more  than 
imitations.  The  acanthus  leaf  is  not  colored 
green  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a  vegetable 
production.  It  would  be  false  and  incon- 
sistent to  attempt  so  palpable  a  deceit.  But 
it  would  be  hardly  more  foolish  to  do  this 
than  to  paint  iron  in  imitation  of  stone  or 
wood. 

Iron  may  be  painted  ;  and  it  may  be  made 
beautiful  in  itself.  It  may  properly  exhibit 
bright  colors,  and  be  picked  out  with  gold  and 
silver  until  its  surface  sparkles.  It  is  for 
such  showy,  graceful  effects  that  this  metal 
should  be  used  ;  a  material  perfectly  adapted 
for  store  fronts  or  buildings  of  any  class 
where  the  essentials  are  lightness,  strength, 
and  showiness,  rather  than  grave  and  pon- 
derous effects. — American  Builder. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the 
20th  ult.  The  president,  James  H.  Owen, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  assistant-secretary  having  read  the 
minutes  of  former  meeting,  also  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  relative  to  the  conference  to  be 
held  in  London,  said  it  was  his  painful  duty 
to  record  the  removal  by  death  of  three 
members  of  their  body,  viz. — Messrs.  Wm. 
G.  Murray,  and  C.  A.  Sherry,  fellows ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  CoHot,  student. 

The  President  read  a  paper  entitled — 
"  Sundry  Notes,"  upon  which  there  was  an 
animated  discussion,  and  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  Charles  Geoghegan,  fellow,  and 
G.  C.  Henderson,  associate,  acted  as  scruti- 
neers for  the  ballot  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell 
as  feUow ;  Rey.  J.  W.  Hardman,  LL.D.,  as 
honorary  fellow  ;  and  W.  B.  Law  as  associ- 
ate ;  all  of  whom  were  declared  duly  elected. 
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CEOWN    LIFE  OFFICE, 
DAME-STREET. 

This  building,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion, has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  T.  N.  Deane,  R.H.A.,  architect,  by  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Cockburn  and  Son,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £'4,000.  The  style  is  the  Byzantine 
Renaissance.  The  materials  used  are  Port- 
land stone,  Aberdeen  granite,  and  red  Mans- 
field. 

The  ofiices  of  the  company  are  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  comprise  general  office  and 
board-room,  with  strong-rooms,  lavatories, 
&c.  The  upper  portions  of  the  building  are 
approached  by  a  separate  staircase,  which  is 
indicated  on  the  exterior  by  raking  windows, 
which  have  a  pleasing  effect,  not  only  from 
their  form,  but  from  the  evidence  of  internal 
an-angement  being  clearly  seen  and  defined. 

We  have  to  note  two  buildings  in  Sack- 
ville-street,  as  well  as  the  Munster  Bank  in 
Dame-street,  by  the  same  architect,  of  which 
we  hope  at  a  future  time  to  give  illustra- 
tions. 


ASPHALTE  MAKING. 

Gas-tar  is  not  soluble  in  water.  Make  a 
note  of  this,  for  it  is  the  chief  point  in 
asphalte  works — roofs,  tanks,  walks,  roads, 
and  the  like.  As  well  might  you  attempt  to 
mix  tallow  with  water  as  gas-tar  with  water, 
and  hence  the  importance  of  all  articles  being 
dry  that  have  to  be  united  with  gas-tar. 
2^ow,  when  you  get  lime  from  the  kiln,  and 
slack  it  nicely  by  adding  a  large  amount  of 
cold  water  to  cold  stones  of  lime,  the  mixture 
will  neither  be  cold  nor  wet,  as  one  would 
think  it  ought  to  be,  but  fiery  hot  and  appa- 
rently dry  ;  yet  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  into  this  dry  powder  you  certainly  did 
pour  real  water  by  the  gallon,  and  it  must  be 
there  now  in  some  shape.  Chemists  tell  us 
that  when  fluids  assume  the  solid  form  heat 
is  evolved,  and  although  we  may  not  recog- 
nise the  presence  of  water,  the  gas-tar  wiU  ; 
so  that  in  aU  cases  where  slacked  lime  is 
mixed  with  gas-tar  it  is  a  grave  error,  for 
water  is  there,  and  "  gas-tar  is  not  soluble  in 
■water."  But  if  you  wish  to  get  at  the  secret 
of  asphalte  making,  pound  the  new  lime  and 
pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mix  this  with 
coal-tar,  and  see  the  result.  The  writer  was 
shown  a  large  factory  that  was  roofed  with 
paper,  and  covered  with  gas-tar  and  lime  in 
this  way.  The  owner  had  previously  tried 
the  slacked  lime,  and  wondered  at  his  failure. 
The  intelligent  workman  will  boil  his  gas-tar 
to  get  any  moisture  out  of  it,  and  having  his 
pounded  lime  ready,  he  can  add  to  suit  his 
circumstances.  The  composition  of  bone  is 
the  point  to  be  aimed  at,  for  the  bone-earth 
by  itself  would  be  hard,  but  not  tough,  and 
the  gelatine  would  be  tough  and  clammy,  but 
not  hard  ;  mixed  together  in  due  proportions, 
they  are  perfection.  Mineral  pitch  used  in 
paving  is  very  well  for  street  work,  but. when 
the  sun  is  powerful  it  is  quite  fluid ;  not  so 
is  the  pitch  when  lime  has  -been  added,  and 
as  a  small  sample  tried  will  give  the  proper 
proportion,  thore  can  be  no  excuse  for  having 
melted  pitch  adhering  to  the  shoes  of  the 
pfissenger.  Lime  is  able  to  do  the  master- 
stroke, but  it  must  do  it  in  its  own  way.  If 
the  carriageway  or  footway  is  to  be  a  per- 
manent way,  its  levels  must  be  rigidly  set 
out  first,  and  good  hard  materials  used  to 
make  up  the  levels ;  white  fine  dry  gravel, 
pebbles,  or  cracked  stone,  may  be  tarred  and 
levelled  and  rolled  just  as  would  be  done  if 
no  tar  were  used;  but  when  the  stone  or 
gravel  is  tarred  they  absorb  none,  whereas 
the  lime  has  united  with  the  tar,  and  the 
compound  is  quite  difi'erent  from  either  of  its 
parents.  We  see  constantly  about  any  of  our 
large  towns  heaps  of  cinders  and  clinkers 
(scorice)  being  mixed  for  making  footpaths, 
the  gas-tar  poured  on  or  over  at  random,  the 
finer  parts  being  left  to  make  a  smooth  finish. 
This  is  good  enough  for  parish  business,  and 


is,  moreover,  cheap,  but  whoever  has  seen 
first-class  asphalting  in  London  and  elsewhere 
will  allow  that  it  is  very  nearly  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  walks  or  roads. 


DROGHEDA  SURVEYORSHIP. 

For  the  office  of  surveyor  to  the  Borough 
of  Drogheda  we  are  iiifnrnit'd  there  were 
"fifteen  applications,  frdin  /■  /  ;/  nninnit  men, 
as  appears  by  their  testiiiioniais."  Air.  John 
Greene  has  been  successful  in  getting  the 
appointment.  He  has  undertaken  to  act  as 
surveyor  and  nuisance  inspector,  and  to  fill 
the  other  offices  named  in  the  Town  Com- 
missioners' Act.  The  compensation  for  all 
1  is  iJlOO  a-year  !  ! 


IMPERIAL  GUARANTEE  TO 
RAILWAY  CAPITAL. 
In  our  last  issue  we  noticed  a  pamphlet  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Fearnley  on  the  subject 
of  Railways  in  Ireland.  We  are  happy  to 
hear  that  this  important  matter  is  being  well 
ventilated.  Mr.  Fearnley  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  drafting  a  Bill  which  he  submits 
for  the  consideration  of  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament : 

A  BILL  INTITULED  AN  ACT  FOR  AUTHORISINCx  A 
GUARANTEE  OF  INTEREST  ON  CAPITAL  TO  BE 
RAISED  TOWARDS  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
RAILWAYS  IN  IRELAND. 

Whereas,  the  completion  of  the  authorised 
but  unfinished  railways,  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  would  con- 
duce to  the  welfare  of  that  country  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 

And  whereas,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
construction  and  completion  of  these  railways 
if  payment  of  interest  on  the  capital  required 
to  be  raised  for  the  same  were  guaranteed 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

And  whereas,  there  stiU  remain  large  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  in  which  railways  would  be 
of  great  local  benefit,  but  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  extraneous  aid. 

And  whereas,  great  benefit  has  been  found 
to  ai-ise  from  holding  out  and  affording  such 
aid  and  encouragement  to  public  works  of 
this  class,  but  the  sums  of  money  granted 
have  been  nearly  all  appropriated. 

And  whereas,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the 
twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  73,  intituled 
an  Act  to  authorise  for  a  further  period  the 
application  of  money  for  carrying  on  public 
works  in  Ireland,  but  the  powers  contained 
in  that  Act  and  in  the  Acts  recited  therein 
have  not  proved  sufficient  to  effect  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Irish  Railway  system ;  and  it 
is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  injce- 
spect  thereof : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  .by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  oj-the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same  as  follows  : 

1.  Subject  to  the  jn-ovisions  of  this  Act  the 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasui-y 
may  guarantee  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  they  think  fit,  payment  of  interest 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four  per  centum  per 
annum  on  any  principal  money  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  million  pounds  sterling, 
to  be  raised  for  the  construction  or  com- 
pletion of  such  railways  ;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  from 
time  to  time  cause  to  be  issued  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  the  growing  produce  thereof,  any  money 
required  for  giving  ellect  to  such  gurantee. 

,2.  The  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Trea- 
sury shall  not  give  any  guarantee  under 
this  Act,  unless  and  until  the  plans  and 
estimates  of  any  undertaking,  applying  for 
such  guarantee,  shall  be  approved  of  and 
confirmed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland. 

3.  Such  guarantee  shall  become  operative 
and  attach  to  the  capital  of  such  under- 
tikiug  only  on  the  opening  of  its  line  of 


railway  for  public  traffic,  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  or  confirma- 
tion by  the  said  Public  Works  Commis- 
sioners, or  within  such  further  time  as  they, 
upon  due  and  sufficient  cause  being  shown, 
may  extend. 

4.  Provided  that  any  railway,  constructed  or 
comideted  by  the  assistance  of  the  gurantee 
provided  by  this  Act,  shall  be  available  for 
the  use  of  her  Majesty's  military  and  other 
service. 

5.  Provided  also  that  a  sinking  fund  of  an 
annual  sum  at  a  rate  of  one  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  entire  amount  of  i)rin- 
cipal  money,  where  an  interest  is  guaran- 
teed, shall  be  remitted  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  by  equal 
half-yearly  payments  in  such  manner  as 
they  from  time  to  time  shall  direct,  to  be 
invested  and  accumulated  under  their 
direction,  in  the  names  of  four  trustees, 
nominated  from  time  to  time,  two  by  the 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
aad  two  by  the  companies  or  undertakings, 
whose  capital  shall  be  guaranteed,  such 
sinking  fund  and  its  accumulation-i  to  be 
invested  in  securities  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  such  other  securities  as  may  be 
ajiproved  of  by  the  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  and  to  be  applied  under 
their  direction  in  discharge  of  the  principal 
whereon  interest  is  guaranteed. 

6.  Should  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Treasury  be  called  on  by  any  deficit  in  the 
income  of  said  railways  to  make  good  their 
guarantee,  or  any  jjortion  thereof,  the  same 
shall  be  recouped  as  regards  one  moiety  of 
such  deficit  by  an  addition  to  the  Income 
Tax  assessed  upon  that  j)art  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  as  regards  the 
other  moiety  thereof,  by  a  rate  levied  upon 
all  property  at  present  assessed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

7.  There  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament;within  fourteen  days  next  after 
the  beginning  of  every  session,  a  statement 
and  account  showing  what  has  been  done 
from  time  to  time  in  execution  or  pursuance 
of  this  act  by  or  under  the  directions  of  the 
said  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Trea- 
sury and  the  said  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland. 

8.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Railways 
(Ireland)  Imperial  Guarantee  Act,  1871. 


THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SLEEP  AlJl*- 
DREAMS. 

The  above  was  the  title  of ,  one  of  the  series 
of  Afteimoon  Scientific  Lectures  at  present 
being  delivered  on  Saturdays  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  Royal,  Dublin  Society.  The  lecturer 
was  Dr.  J.  R.  Green,  of  Queen's  CoUege, 
Cork.  After  stating  the  mystery  which 
shrouded  the  phenomena,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  hitherto  been  said  on  the  subject, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  explain  the  efl'ect 
produced  by  the  absence  of  sleep  for  any  pro- 
longed period,  and  its  cause  and  influence  in 
mental  diseases,  seeing  that  we  spend  gene- 
rally from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  our 
time  in  somnolent  oblivion.  The  amount  of 
our  lives  spent  in  sleep,  or,  at  least,  in  physi- 
cal and  mental  lethargy,  was  frequently  mucli 
more  than  was  needed,  for  the  refreshing 
value  of  sleep  depended  more  upon  its  quality 
than  upon  the  duration  of  time  thus  occupied 
— one  hour  of  genuine,  refreshing  sleej)  being 
often  better  than  a  whole  night.  A  remark- 
able circumstance  in  connexion  with  sleep 
was  its  periodicity.  The  expression  that 
"  custom  became  second  nature  "  was  no  wlie:  e 
more  true  than  in  regard  to  sleep ;  and  the 
tendency  to  waking  and  re2)ose,  which,  if 
cultivated  for  any  little  time,  always  returned 
about  the  same  hour.  Sleep  was  really  re- 
lated to  its  semblances,  coma  and  trance,  the 
former  word,  indeed,  being  in  the  Greek 
synonymous  for  sleep  itself.  But  in  sound 
sleep  there  was  no  voluntary  emotion  ;  yet 
the  pulse  did  not  vary  much,  but  the  respira- 
tion was  considerably  altered,  though  the 
posture  of  the  body  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this.    There  was  then,  however,  being 
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stored  up  in  the  body  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
to  supply  the  waste  of  the  day,  Avhile  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  became  less  than 
during  waking  time,  and  the  temperature  be- 
came lowered.    With  regard  to  the  causes  of 
sleep,  they  might  be  divided  into  the  predis- 
posing and  the  active.    Previous  exertion  had 
much  to  do  with  it,  though  over  exertion  did 
not  always  produce  it.     The  procumbent 
position  "aided   it,  though   not  absolutely 
essential,   for  peoi)le  sleep  on  horseback, 
standing  upright,  or  sitting  without  support 
to  the  back.  "The  state  of  the  bodily  Jiealth 
affected  sleep,  and  so  likewise,  and  even  more 
so,  did  the  amount  of  mental  tranquility. 
Quiet,  however,  was  merely  a  predisposing 
cause,  and  our  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
phenomenon  of  sleep  positive  was  extremely 
scanty,  for  tlxis  reason,  that  the  experimental 
method  which  had  been  employed  with  great 
success  in  other  fields  of  research,  was  almost 
totally  excluded  in  this.    Dr.  Dunne,  how- 
ever, had  succeeded  in  determining  that  the 
main  cause  was  due  to  the  diminution  of  the 
circulation  within  the  braLu.  Temporary 
sleep  affected  the  nervous  system,  the  waste 
of  whose  every  activity  at  this  season  undei-- 
went  reparation.    The  brain  was  more  pallid 
in  sleep  from  this  diminution  of  current  in 
the  circulation,  and  as  the  person  awakened, 
the  original  force  of  the  blood  returned.  But 
this  alteration  in  circulation  was  produced 
and  controlled  by  the  difference  which  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels  underwent  by  the  con- 
traction of  their  coats  from  the  action  of  the 
nervous  centres  or  sympathetic  ganglia,_ which 
formed,  in  all  higher  animals,  an  additional 
nervous  system  to  that  of  the  spinal  marrow 
system,  and  by  these  ganglia  the  supply  of 
blood  was  governed.    Now,  when  the  brain 
was  active,  it  drew  much  oxygen  from  the 
blood,  while  a  large  amount  of  blood  was  flow- 
ing to  supply  it,  but  in  affording  the  supply, 
a  certain  amount  of  the  braiu  itself  was  wasted 
from  contact  with  oxygen,  which  produced 
effect  on  everything  it  met,  and  during  sleep 
the  wasting  which  the  brain  thus  underwent 
was  being  over  again  re.-censtructed.  This 
was  the  generally  accepted  theory.  The 
lecturer  then  entered  with  much  elaboration 
into.tjie  discussion  of  other  circumstances  of 
mucii  interest  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
dreaming,  somnambulence,  and  of  madness, 
examining  the  metaphysical  doctrines  on  the 
subjects  as  rigidly  as  the  physiological  ones  ; 
and,  finally,  alluded  to  the  subject  of  sleep  in 
connexion  with  other  higher  animals  and  with 
insects. 


ANCIENT   CHURCH  AND  WELL 
CALLED  TOBERKEELAGH. 

The  district  in  which  these  are  situated  is 
one  which,  comparatively  speaking,  is  very 
little  known.  It  is  nevertheless  highly  pic- 
turesque, and  the  antiquarian  tourist  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sir  W.  Wilde's  admir- 
able book,  has  explored  the  eastern  shores  of 
Lough  Mask,  with  its  interesting  castles  and 
ecclesiastical  ruins,  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  wild  beaiity  of  the  majestic  chain  of 
mountains  that  bound  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  lake.  Among  the  nearer  objects  that 
engage  his  attention  will  be  the  tasteful 
plantations  about  Tourmakeady  Lodge,  the 
property  of  Major  Horsfall ;  and  at  about  a 
mile  further  south,  a  single  tree  standing 
near  the  lake  is  a  conspicuous  object.  At  the 
foot  of  this  tree  is  an  ancient  well,  which  is 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  peasantry  of 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  called  on  the  Ord- 
nance Map  Toberkeelagh  (the  well  of  St. 
Keelagh,  or  perhaps  more  probably  Keelan). 
Immediately  over  it  is  a  bush,  on  which  pieces 
of  cloth,  &c.,  are  generally  hung  as  votive 
offerings ;  ,aud  at  a  few  yards  to  the  south  is 
a  stone,  seat,  which  appears  to  be  of  ancient 
date.  "  Stations  "  are  performed  here  almost 
every  day,  during  the  course  of  which  it  is 
usual  to  walk  barefoot  around  the  well,  tree, 
and  bush.  The  practice  of  leaving  some 
portion  of  their  dress,  &c.,  on  the  latter 
appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  and  probably  an 

•  By  Joseph  NoUin,  F.R.G  S.I.  PublislicJ  in  Journal  of 
U.  H.  and  A.  Association  of  Ireland, 


Oriental  custom,  for  in  "  Frazei-'s  Handbook 
for  Ireland,"  at  p.  04,  where  the  author  de- 
scribes a  similar  well  and  bush  at  Ballyman, 
near  Bray,  he  refers  to  Sir  W.  Ousley's 
"  Travels'in  Persia,"  who  says:  "we  passed 
by  an  old  and  withered  tree  half  covered  with 
rags,  fastened  as  votive  offerings  to  the 
branches.  I  had  already  seen  four  or  five 
near  Abdni,  and  two  or  three  previously  in 
other  places."  And  he  also  says  that  "  Morier, 
in  his  second  journey  through  Persia,  makes 
mention  of  the  tomb  of  a  Persian  saint  and  a 
small  bush  close  beside  it,  on  which  were 
fastened  various  rags  and  shreds  of  garments, 
that  it  was  supposed  had  acquired,  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  saint,  virtues  peculiarly  eftaca- 
cious  against  sickness."  Again  he  says,  that 
"  Chardin  made  similar  observations  at  Ispa- 
han," and  that  Brand  and  Pennant  speak  of 
a  similar  custom  in  Scotland. 

These  mementoes  are  not  always  rags. 
Portions  of  their  hair  are  frequently  left ; 
and  the  grey  silvered  locks  of  age  will  often 
be  seen  fluttering  in  the  wind  with  the  fair 
curling  tress  of  some  youthful  votary. 

About  a  mile  south  of  this  well  is  a  ruined 
church,  which  was  probably  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint  ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  popular 
tradition,  that  the  holy  well  jiist  described 
was  originally  beside  this  church,  but_  that, 
having  been  desecrated  by  some  irreligioiis 
person,  it  was  miraculously  removed  to  its 
present  place. 

The  church  is  a  rectangular  building, 
measuring  externally  42  ft.  in  length  by  22 
ft.  8  in.  in  width,  and  the  walls  are  2  ft.  6  in. 
thick.  Most  of  the  eastern  gable  is  standing ; 
it  is  about  24  ft.  high.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
church  little  remains  but  some  12  ft.  or  15  ft. 
of  the  western  gable,  and  about  the  same 
height  for  a  few  feet  .of  -the  southern  wall. 
The  foundations  of '  the  rest  can  be  traced. 
The  doorway  was  probably  in  the  southern 
wall. 

The  only  interesting  feature  in  the  church 
is  the  window  in  the  east  wall,  which  would 
serve  to  fix  the  date  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Externally,  it  measures 
38  in.  in  height  by  9  in.  in  width  at  the  sill, 
lessening  to  8  in.  at  the  top.  There  are  three 
holes  at  each  side,  probably  intended  to  hold 
horizontal  bars.  The  semicircular  head  is, 
as  usual,  cut  out  of  a  single  stone,  and  those 
which  form  the  jambs  are  fitted  with  the 
utmost  exact^ess.  The  window  splays  in- 
ternally to  a  height  of  5  ft.  3  in.,  and  a  width 
of  2  ft.  6  in. 

In  the  same  wall  on  the  right,  and  at  about 
2  ft.  from  the  present  level  of  the  ground,  is 
a  small  square  recess,  measuring  1  ft 


square 

height,  width,  and  depth.  No  trace  of  any 
hole  was  found  in  the  under  slab ;  it  was  pro- 
bably not  a  piscina,  but  one  of  those  recesses 
common  in  ancient  churches  known  as 
ambreys,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
the  keeping  of  sacred  things. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  who  was  the 
patron  saint  of  this  church  and  well.  As  I 
before  remarked,  the  name  of  the  latter  on 
the  Ordnance  map  is  Toberkeelagh,  but  I  am 
informed  by  intelligent  people  in  the  district 
that  it  should  be  Toberleelan.  Might  not 
this  Keelan  mean  St.  Kilian.  There  were 
two  Irish  saints  of  this  name ;  one  who  was 
born  in  the  seventh  century,  and  who,  being 
distinguished  for  great  sanctity  in  his  own 
country,  was  consecrated  bishop,  and  having 
preached  the  faith  in  Franconia,  was  there 
martyred  in  a.d.  689.  The  other  St.  Kilian, 
a  relative  of  St.  Fiacrius,  preached  in  Artois. 
He  also  died  in  the  seventh  century,  and  itjs 
mentioned  that  his  body  is  kept  at  Aubigny, 
near  Arras,  in  a  priory  of  canons  regular 
which  bears  his  name.  He  is  honoured  on 
the  13th  November. 


in  "a  little  bit  of  engineering"  of  his  own. 
He,  no  doubt,  allii(l<'H  to  Un:  tinkering  up  of 
his  budget,  whicli  rccpiircd  genius  of  a  pecu- 
liar stamp,  particularly  as  he  had  made  an 
onslaught  on  "  lucifers."  He  proceeded  to 
say  :— 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  profession  of  civil  engi- 
neors  is,  perliaps,  tlie  noblest  that  tlii.s  world  has  yet 
seen.    VVIien  I  consider  the  ordinary  edncation  of 
the  conntry.and  compare  it  with  tlial  which  formerly 
existed,  I  am  astounded  by  the  strildng  contrast  be- 
tween the  two.    The  education  of  those  who  hav-c 
been  brou^'ht  up  in  our  great  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities vvas  concentrated  in  a  great  measure  in  the 
contemplation  of  tlie  deeds  of  people  long  since  passed 
awav  ;  of  people  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  nature, 
very  little  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived— very 
littie,  in  lact,  except  the  .squabbles  and  quarrels  they 
bad  one  v/ith  another,  and  which  they  carried  on  on 
a  scale  of  the  most  minute  nature.    When  I  think  of 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Jlarathon,  which  was  the 
object  of  ray  sch.iolboy  ambition,  where  192  person.s 
perished  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  army,  and  when 
I  compare  that  with  the  drama  that  has  been  enacted 
in  another  part  of  Europe  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
months,  I  cannot  help  thinking  to  how  small  a  matter 
our  schoolboy  energies  were  directed.    Why,  gentle- 
men, a  good  colliery  accident  under  your  auspices 
would  throw  that  into  the  shade!     Well,  gentlpm.-.. 
I  turn  from  these  pursuits,  beautiful  and  attractive  as 
they  are,  but  narrow  and  small,  and  unfit  to  form  a 
man  to  take  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  to  the 
education  that  ought  to  be  required,  and  will  be  re- 
quired in  future  days,  on  the  part  of  theeivil  engineer. 
What  is  that?    In  order  to  ascertain  that,  I  look  to 
the  objects  for  which  this  institution  was  incorporated. 
Your  business  and  object  are  to  direct  the  sources  of 
power  in  nature  to  the  convenience  and  advantage  of 
mankind.    Now,  gentlemen,  that  involves  a  double 
consideration— a  speculative  and  a  practical  one. 
Any  man  who  is  to  be  fit  for  carrying  out  in  its  high 
sense  your  noble  profession  ought  to  make  himself 
master  of  those  occult  influences  which  surround  us, 
and  of  which  the  ancients  to  whose  history  we  hav-e 
devoted  so  much  of  our  time  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
Jt  is  you  and  your  predecessors  in  inventions  and 
disc  overies  who  have  demonstrated  in  nature  forces 
that  were  never  dreamed  of  till  within  the  last  200 
years— the  power  of  attraction,  the  power  of  elec- 
tricity, which  has  given  to  us,  weak,  short-sighted-; 
mortals,  the  ability  to  accomplish  instantaneous  action 
over  the  whole  course  of  the  globe.    It  is  a  duty  and 
a  happiness  to  direct  these  great  influences  for  the 
convenience  and  good  of  mankind,  to  improre,  to 
moderate,  and  regulate  them,  so  as  to  render  them 
faithful  and  obedient  servants,  and  capable  of  accom- 
plishing deeds  which  no  fabled  deity  or  giant  could 
ever  have  accomplished.    We  have  lately  read  the 
last  work  of  the  great  philosopher  who  has  written 
on  this  subject,  who  demonstrated  to  us  how  nature 
has  moulded  herself  into  her  present  shape.    It  is 
your  business  to  play  the  return  match,  and  do  what 
she  has  done  for  you,  and  to  mould  her  to  your  own 
purposes,  so  as  to  enable  man  to  traverse  the  raging 
sea  with  safety,  ami  to  make  a  highway  over  the 
land  which  he  can  pass  over  with  the  swittness  of  the  ■ 
fastest  bird.    It  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  of  the 
feats  which  have  been  performed  in  this  direction 
since  I  can  myself  remember.    It  is  bewildering  to 
think  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  Gas, 
steam,  electricity,  are  not  creations  of  a  remote  age  ; 
they  have  come  into  existence  within  the  last  sixty 
years  of  this  century,  and  when  I  think  of  what  ha.s 
already  been  accomplished,,  I  cannot  help  looking 
forv/ard  with  increased  wonder  and  hopefulness  as  to 
what  must  be  reserved  for  engineers  to  accomplish  in 
the  future  ;  and  it  would  almost  make  one  wish  to 
come  back  for  a  day  fifty  yeirs  hence,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  see  what  new  achievements  had  been 
made." 


SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 
The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (London) 
held  their  annual  dinner  on  Saturday  week. 
They  civilly  invited,  amongst  other  guests, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  adroitly  confessed  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  had  been  occupied 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Letts 
are  some  very  suitable  plots  of  building 
ground,  whei-e-  the  capitalist  of  any  power 
may  invest  with  advantage.  Since  the  LiS'ey 
Branch  Railway  was  opened  some  ten  years 
ago  (although  there  is  no  passenger  traffic  I  . 
the  number  of  houses  here  has  increased 
fourfold.  Not  the  least  amongst  these  erec- 
tions is  the  detached  house  now  being  built 
on  the  Church-road  by  Mr.  Richard  Grierson, 
for  his  own  occupation,  at  a  cost  of  £230. 
It  has  a  frontage  of  3G  ft.  The  plan  of  having 
a  raised  first  floor  level — so  necessary  in  this 
locality,  and  so  frequently  overlooked — has 
been  adopted  here,  thus  forming  a  basement 
storey.  The  material  used  is  County  Dublin  . 
stock  brick,  with  red  brick  facings,  and . 
window  jambs  of  moulded  bricks^ . 
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THE  STONE  PERIOD  IN  GREECE. 
Information  concerning  the  Stone  Period  in 
Greece  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers,  and  new  to  most  of  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  the  study  of  pre-historic 
archaeology.  The  oldest  antiquities  in  a 
country  long  visited  by  able  observers  in 
search  of  antiquities  have  hitherto,  by  some 
unaccountable  oversight,  almost  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  travellers  and  anti- 
quaries, though,  it  is  evident  from  several 
passages  of  Pliny's  '  Natural  History,'  that 
they  attracted  the  attention  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  These  pre-historic 
relics  are  much  more  numerous  than  might 
be  supposed  from  their  having  been  so  long 
overlooked  ;  and,  indeed,  theii-  number  is  a 
reproach  to  antiquaries  in  a  country  where  so 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  search 
for  antiquities  by  observers  from  every  country 
in  Europe.  The  writer  of  this  letter  directed 
the  attention  of  the  dealers  in  coins  and  anti- 
quities to  the  importance  of  relics  of  the  Age 
of  Stone,  and  gave  them  a  money  value,  by 
printing,  in  1869,  a  pamiDhlet,  in  Greek,  on 
Pre-historic  Archaeology  in  Greece  and 
Switzerland,  which  he  distributed  over  the 
country  as  widely  as  lay  in  his  power.  The 
only  pre-historic  relics  that  had  long  attracted 
notice  were  the  artilicially-formed  fragments 
of  obsidian,  which,  when  found  in  the  tumulus 
of  Marathon,  were  misnamed  Persian  arrow- 
heads ;  but  which  the  writer  observed,  in 
1836,  must  have  have  been  mixed  up  in  the 
soil  when  the  earth  was  heaped  into  a  tumulus 
over  those  who  fell  at  Marathon.  Sixty 
years  ago,  Sir  William  Gell  picked  up  similar 
fragments,  which  he  called  flint,  at  the 
tr/odos,  where  the  three  roads,  from  Livdea, 
Daulis,  and  Dystomo  to  Delphi,  unite  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  between  Parnassus  and 
Cirphis.  Gell,  under  the  impression  that 
the  fragments  at  Marathon  were  Persian 
arrow-heads,  says  of  those  he  found  at  the 
triodos,  that  they  were  "  perhaps  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  discomfiture  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  Odos  Schiste."  Similar  artificial  frag- 
ments of  obsidian  have  now  been  found  in 
many  places  in  Northern  Greece,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  only  collection  of  stone  axes  or  celts 
which  existed  besides  that  of  the  writer,  pre- 
vious to  the  distribution  of  the  pamphlet,  was 
formed  by  M.  von  Heldreich,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Athens,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  miueralogical  collection 
at  the  University.  Since  the  circulation  of 
the  pamphlet,  the  writer  has  increased  his 
collection  of  stone  relics,  independent  of 
knives  and  other  pieces  of  obsidian,  from  not 
more  than  a  dozen  objects  to  upwards  of  250. 
The  stone  axes  or  celts  alone  amount  to  170, 
varying  ia  size  from  under  an  iuch  in  length 
to  upwards  of  six  inches,  and  are  of  the  forms 
represented  in  Sir  John  Lubbocks's  'Pre- 
historic Times,'  p.  G8,  and  Sir  William  Wilde's 
'  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,' 
Vol.  I.  pp.  41  and  45.  The  greater  number 
are  smaller  than  those  preserved  in  the 
museums  of  Switzerland.  Dr.  KeUer,  the 
kind  and  zealous  President  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Ziirich,  pointed  out  to  the  writer, 
in  the  summer  of  1868,  six  or  seven  good 
specimens  of  the  common  forms  and  material 
ia  Greece,  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
island  of  Euboea,  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  Ziirich.  The  long,  flat  imple- 
ments, that  resemble  chisels,  are  rare,  because 
they  were  easily  broken.  The  finest  in  the 
writer's  collection  is  six  inches  long,  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  is  of  a  green  stone,  as  is 
apparent  from  a  fracture,  but  the  surface  is 
white,  probably  from  the  effect  of  fire. 
Hammers  are  also  rare,  but  the  collection 
contains  two  pierced  with  round  holes  for 
handles.  In  form  the  hammers  resemble 
those  found  in  other  countries  ;  but  one  is 
triangular,  and  another,  which  is  two  inches 
and  a  half  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  formed 
of  a  beatiful  dark  green  stone,  resem- 
bling heliotrope,  has  one  side  beautifully 
polished,  to  serve  as  a  polisher.  One  of  the 
axes,  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  is  of  the 


same  beautiful  material,  and  has  been  highly 
polished,  but  its  edge  is  almost  entirely 
broken  off.  Sling  stones,  oblong,  oval,  round, 
and  flat  elliptical  stones,  are  also  found  ;  and 
several  polished  triangular  stones,  of  various 
sizes  and  different  forms.  A  few  stone  points 
or  borers  have  been  also  collected. 

The  stones  of  the  greater  part  of  the  imple- 
ments found  in  Greece  are  finer  and  harder 
than  those  that  are  found  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  greater  number  are  of  grey,  greenish 
grey,  and  brown  stones  (apparently  varieties 
of  diorite),  green  stone,  porphyric  stones,  and 
brown  iron-stone.  Many  are  also  black,  from 
lustrous  velvet  black  to  dull  brown,  Lydian 
stone,  basaltic  stone,  and  iron-stone,  which 
from  its  polish  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  looks 
like  steel,  but  is  not  magnetic.  A  few  of 
these  dark  stones,  but  not  the  heaviest,  are 
magnetic.  Red  jaspery,  iron-clay,  and 
granitic  stones  are  not  uncommon.  Seven 
or  eight  of  the  smaller  celts  are  of  jade  or 
nephrite,  varying  in  their  green  colour  and  in 
their  degrees  of  hardness.  There  is  a  small 
chisel  of  amethyst,  rather  more  than  an  inch 
in  length  and  nearly  half  an  inch  broad,  with 
two  notches  on  the  sides  for  tying  it  to  a 
handle.  There  is  also  a  small  axe-shaped 
celt  of  carnelian,  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and 
an  inch  broad.  I  fear  to  fatigue  your  readers 
with  details  that  might  prove  interesting  only 
to  students  of  pre-historic  archaeology. 

It  would  be  a  step  towards  enlarging  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  pre-historic  popu- 
lation of  Greece,  if  we  could  ascertain  with 
certainty  the  character  of  the  sites  selected 
for  their  villages  or  towns.  Where  many 
families  dwelt  together,  positions  adapted 
for  defence  with  stone  hatchets,  obsidian 
arrow-heads,  and  sUng-stones,  or  casting- 
stones,  from  the  hand,  would  be  occupied 
when  they  had  easy  access  to  a  supply  of 
water,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  an 
enemy  to  cut  off  the  communication.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  when  the  lakes  of 
Greece  shall  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  intelligent  observers,  traces  will  be  found 
of  lake-dwellings  similar  to  those  of  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The 
plain  of  Dobrena,  near  the  ancient  Thisbe, 
must  have  been  a  lake  in  pre-historic  ages. 
Works  remain  which,  in  very  early  times, 
converted  it  from  a  marsh  into  land  capable 
of  cultivation;  and  these  works  were,  of 
course,  ascribed  to  Hercules.  They  still 
serve  their  original  purpose,  and  upbraid 
modern  energy  and  intelligence,  which 
cannot  dominate  the  waste  of  waters  at  the 
lake  Copais.  Many  fine  stone  implements 
have  been  foixnd  at  Dobrena.  From  Tanagra 
a  good  many  specimens  have  been  obtained, 
and  a  good  idea  of  the  defensible  nature  of 
the  site  and  its  facilities  for  commanding  a 
supply  of  water  may  be  seen  in  the  sketch 
given  in  Leake's  'Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,'  ii.  453.  The  site  was  as  well 
adapted  for  the  men  of  the  Age  of  Stone  as 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  and  classic  ages. 
Another  class  of  pre-historic  habitations  will 
be  found  in  sites  that  offered  very  slight  de- 
fensive advantages  in  later  times,  when  the 
knowledge  of  metals  gave  men  greater  powers 
of  attack.  One  of  these  vUlages  of  the  Stone 
Period  occupied  a  secluded  position  in  the 
range  of  hills  that  connect  Parnes  with 
Pentelicus,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Aphidna. 
It  is  an  area  surrounded  by  heights,  protected 
against  the  cutting  north  winds  of  winter  by 
rocks  which  form  a  precipice  barring  all 
access  from  the  plain  below,  except  by  the 
gorge  of  a  small  ravine  which  afforded  the 
supply  of  water.  Large  quantities  of  chips 
of  obsidian,  as  weU  as  numerous  artificially- 
worked  fragments,  are  found  all  round  em- 
bedded in  the  soQ.  Other  sites  might 
probably  be  ascertained  fi-om  the  quantities 
of  obsidian  scattered  about.  At  Kephisia 
and  Aghias  Kosmas  on  the  Attic  coast  they 
exist  in  great  quantity ;  and,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  obsidian  is  not  found  either 
in  Northern  Greece  or  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
must  have  been  transported  in  the  boats  or 
canoes  of  this  Age  of  Stone. 

Another  interesting  subject  for  investiga- 
tion will  be  to  ascertain  from  whence  the 


stones  were  obtained  of  which  the  imple- 
ments found  in  Greece  are  composed.  Many 
were  evidently  worked  out  of  the  rolled 
pebbles  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  were  selected  from  experience 
of  the  toughness  that  was  combined  with  their 
hardness,  and  from  their  natural  form  requir- 
ing  the  least  possible  labour  to  give  them  the 
desired  shape.  Red  jaspery,  iron-clay,  and 
brown  argillaceous  iron-stone  are  found  aa 
rough  pebbles  in  the  glens  of  Euboea,  and 
celts  fashioned  from  them  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  island.  Jade,  amethyst,  carnelian, 
and  Lydian  stone  were  perhaps  brought  from 
other  lands.— J  tlienceum. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  OLD 
CATHEDRALS. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Huggins,  "  On  the  so-called  Restora- 
tion of  our  Cathedrals  and  Abbey  Churches." 
After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  beauty 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  value  of  the 
edifices  in  question,  he  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  views  as  to  the  natm-e  and 
effect  of  the  operation  called  restoration,  to 
which  so  many  of  our  cathedrals  and  abbeys 
and  ancient  parish  churches  had  been  sub- 
jected throughout  the  land.  He  said  it  was 
cutting  away  the  old  familiar  face  that  had 
looked  out  upon  and  been  lovingly  looked 
upon  by  a  score  of  human  generations  ;  the 
face  on  which  the  lights  and  shadows  of  ages 
had  been  cast ;  that  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
time  and  change,  weather  and  atmosphere, 
and  other  natural  influences,  and  which  had 
given  it  such  tints  and  harmonies  as  rendered 
it  more  beautiful  than  in  its  prime — tints  and 
harmonies  that  lent  new  gladness  to  the  sun- 
beam, and  that  beggared  aU  the  artificial 
polychromy  in  the  world  :  it  was  cutting  away 
all  this,  and  substituting  for  it  a  feelingless 
mask  of  new  stone  hewn  by  workmen  of  to- 
day. It  was  putting  the  inside,  the  mere 
lining  of  an  old  church,  into  a  new  outside 
one  ;  the  new  one  being  supposed  to  exhibit 
the  design  and  character  which  the  old  one 
exhibited  700  or  800  years  ago.  So  had  many 
of  our  finest  cathedrals  been  "  restored,"  not 
only  obliterating  so  many  beautiful  pictures, 
but  wiping  out  so  much  historic  record  which 
existed  for  us  in  these  stone  relies  of  the  past. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  tell  him  that  this  treat- 
ment of  the  edifices  in  question  was  for  their 
preservation,  because  it  made  them  not  worth 
preserving.  It  was  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing in  them  for  which  we  loved  and  prized 
them.  So  treated,  any  building  lost  its 
identity  and  merged  its  existence  in  another, 
a  new  and  comparatively  uninteresting  build- 
ing. If  asked  what  he  would  do  with  these 
structiu-es,  he  would  answer,  "Let  them 
alone  ";  and  seeing  they  were  confessedly  un- 
suitable forms  as  regards  their  present  uses, 
employ  the  money  in  entirely  building  suitable 
ones,  exactly  adapted  to  the  present  worship 
—a  course  by  which  we  should  have  in  each 
case  two  cathedrals,  one  a  really  useful  one, 
and  the  other  left  in  its  integrity,  and  all  its 
native  and  acquired  beauty,  instead  of  one 
bad  one,  uncomfortable  as  a  church,  and 
spoiled  as  an  antiquity.  As  to  the  old  buUd- 
iugs,  he  believed  that,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, with  their  enormously  thick  walls, 
they  had  sufficient  strength  left  in  them  to 
brave  the  tooth  of  Time  and  be  the  delight  of 
all  men  of  taste  for  ages  to  come,  increasing 
in  interest  and  beauty  for  every  succeeding 
generation  ;  and  when  they  fell  to  rums  being 
more  beautiful  still — a  state,  however,  which, 
if  duly  protected,  they  would  be  many  cen- 
turies in  reaching,  for  those  buUdings  that 
had  reached  it  did  not  reach  it  by  the  action 
of  any  agent  at  present  operating  on  our  ca- 
thedrals, but  only  by  violence,  war,  or  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  reformers.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  for  the  loss  of  all 
this  historic  interest,  and  of  the  beauty  that 
time  and  weather  bestow,  we  were  compen- 
sated by  getting  back  in  each  instance  the 
original  architectural  beauty  of  the  building 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author: 
but  this  was  a  great  mistake.   He  believed 
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this  restoration  not  only  did  not  bring  back 
the  original  beauty  of  the  building,  but  it 
took  away  what  little  may  have  remained  of 
it.  He  did  not  blame  the  architects  for  this 
evil  so  much  as  the  clergy,  who  had  otherwise 
injured  the  study  and  thwarted  the  progress 
of  architecture  by  undue  interference  in  the 
style  and  design  of  ecclesiastical  structures. 


OBITUARY. 

ME.    THOMAS  COLLOT. 
JJtat  23. 

There  is  something  so  touching  in  the  mere 
record  itself  of  a  young  life  full  of  hope  and 
promise  closed  at  the  threshold  of  entrance 
upon  an  honourable  career,  that,  even  were 
the  object  of  this  notice  wholly  unknown 
among  the  architectural  profession  in  Dublin, 
-we  could  scarcely  pass  by  without  comment 
so  sad  a  circumstance. 

In  a  small  community  such  as  the  archi- 
tectural one  in  Dublin,  where  there  exists  in 
a  remarkable  degree  personal  intercourse  and 
genial  intimacy  among  its  members  little 
known  in  other  towns,  the  removal  by  death 
of  ever  so  humble  and  unaspu-ing  a  member 
of  it  is  felt  by  many  as  a  personal  or  house- 
hold loss  would  be. 

Mr.Thomas  CoUot,  who  died  at  Sandymount 
on  the  15th  ult.,  at  the  early  age  we  have 
recorded  above,  was,  it  is  true,  but  standing 
at  the  entrance  upon  a  noble  profession,  yet 
had  found  time  in  his  short  life,  by  his  in- 
dustry and  ardent  pursuit  of  his  art,  to  attract 
the  attention  and  esteem  of  many  older 
members.    Untiring  industry,  love  of  his  art 
for  art's  sake,  love  of  work  for  work's  sake, 
modest  diffidence  of  his  own  powers  and 
acquirements,  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  wide 
field  of  knowledge  on  which  he  would  enter, 
earnestness,  an  honest  frank  nature,  and  a 
genial  disposition, — these  were  the  qualities 
which  one  recognised  as  the  stuff  of  which  a 
good  architect  and  useful  man  might  be  made, 
and  which  won  the  regard  of  older  workers, 
attracted  by  the  enthusiasm  and  willing  in- 
dustry of  so  hearty  and  kindly-tempered  a 
student  and  assistant.    Mr.  Collot,  in  the 
short  period  that  followed  the  completion  of 
his  articles,  gave  assistance  in  the  offices  of 
several  architects.    In  each  and  all  of  them 
where  he  was  known  his  untimely  removal  is 
sincerely  felt.    He  had  been  ever  known  as 
of  a  hardy  frame  and  apparently  robust  health. 
In  the  summer  of  last  year,  however,  the  in- 
sidious inroads  of  consumption  suddenly  de- 
veloped themselves,  and,  after  a  lingering  of 
some  months,  brought  a  life  that  promised 
80  hopefully  to  a  close.    Were  the  qualities 
and  disposition  of  this  young  gentleman  more 
widely  spread,  did  others  emulate  his  cheerful 
industry  and  blameless  life,  we  would  hope  to 
see  more  worthy  men  and  good  architects 
arising  from  the  ranks  of  our  students.  We 
cannot  but  express  deep  sympathy  for  the 
members  of  a  family  who  have  lost  one  of 
whom  they  might  justly  be  so  proud  and 
hopeful.    A  higher  Wisdom  has,  however, 
shaped  the  future  otherwise  than  they  or  we 
— shortsighted — would  have  forecast. • 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held 
on  Monday  evening.  The  Rev.  Prof.  Jellett 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  R.  C.  Tichborne,  F.C.S.L.,  presented 
a  report  on  "  The  Molecular  Dissociation  by 
heat  of  Compounds  in  Solution,"  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  subject  the  Academy  had 
made  a  gi-ant  of  money.  He  said  that  disso- 
ciation, as  the  splitting  up  of  compounds  by 
heat  had  been  termed,  had  been  investigated 
in  connection  with  substances  in  the  gaseous 
condition,  but  very  little,  however,  had  been 
done  as  regarded  chemical  compounds  in 
solution.  The  laws  that  applied  to  gases 
equally  applied  to  liquids,  compounds  with 
slight  modification.  However,  the  phenomena 

•  Mr.  Collot  was  last  year  the  winner  of  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Royul  Institute  of  the  Arcliitects  of  Ireland,  and  some  of 
his  drawings  have  illustrated  our  pages. 


were  much  more  difficult  of  observation  from 
their  hidden  nature.  He  considered  some  of 
them  the  most  important  cases  from  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  particularly  one  well- 
known  and  analogous  group — namely,  iron, 
chromium,  and  alumina.  The  dissociation 
of  the  iron  compounds  by  heat  had  been 
investigated  by  M.  Debray,  of  Paris,  but 
attention  had  previously  been  drawn  to  these 
phenomena  by  Mr.  Tichborne.  He  now 
found,  as  might  be  supposed  from  analogy, 
that  the  compounds  of  chi-omium  and  alumina 
were  capable  of  splitting  up  by  the  action  of 
heat,  only  in  a  less  marked  manner.  At 
ordinary  pressure  it  required  the  lime  or 
electric  light  to  observe  some  of  these  mole- 
cular changes.  But,  at  a  pressure  of  nine 
atmosphei'es,  permanent  decomposition  was 
obtained,  which  in  some  cases  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  anhydrous  oxides  of  the  metals. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  read  a  paper  "  On 
the  Irish  Tract,  by  Oengus,  the  Culdee,  on 
the  Mothers  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland."  His 
object  in  bringing  it  before  the  Academy  was 
to  have  the  tract  printed  in  their  proceedings. 
The  tract  contained  principally  the  names  of 
women  whose  sons  had  occupied  high  position 
in  the  early  Irish  Church,  and  was  important 
in  a  philological  and  historical  point  of  view. 


THE  ARCHIMEDIAN  SCREW 
PROPELLER. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  London,  on  the  18th  ult..  Sir  F. 
Knowles,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Archimedian  Screw  Propeller,  or 
Helix  of  Maximum  Work,"  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

In  considering  the  construction  and  action 
of  the  Griffiths'  Screw  Propeller,  the  author 
of  this  memoir  was  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the 
blades  worked  in  great  part  in  the  lateral 
streams  of  the  water,  and  had  no  action  in 
the  dead  water  behind  the  sternpost,  where 
power  applied  ought  to  be  the  most  efficient. 
Again,  in  the  common  screw  propeller,  at  all 
points  near  the  axis,  the  jtower  was  almost 
wholly  employed  in  churning  the  water,  and 
in  producing  vibration  by  alternately  lifting 
and  depressing  the  stem,  which  no  doubt 
induced  Mr.  Griffiths  to  limit  the  extent  of 
his  blades  to  points  without  -that  space. 
These  considerations  led  to  an  endeavour  to 
devise  some  form  of  blade  which  should  be 
free  from  that  imperfection,  and  yet  on  the 
whole  possess  the  feathering  property  of  the 
Griffiths'  screw.  But  no  particular  form  pre- 
senting itself  which  on  principle  could  be 
pronounced  preferable  to  any  other  form, 
the  author  decided  upon  proceeding  to  an  d 
priori  solution  of  the  question,  and  assuming 
the  existence  of  some  best  form,  he  was  ulti- 
mately led  to  propose  this  problem,  "  What 
is  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller of  which  the  '  work  done '  is  the 
greatest  possible  ?"  The  complete  solution 
of  this  problem  was  the  subject  of  the  paper, 
and  the  following  was  an  outline  of  the 
methods  employed,  and  of  the  results  obtained. 

Referring  the  required  surface  to  three 
rectangular  co-ordinates  x,  y  and  z,  one  in 
the  axis  of  rotation,  the  other  two  in  the 
plane  of  rotation,  the  author  first  jobtained  a 
general  expression  for  the  total '  work  done' 
by  the  blade  in  propelling  the  ship,  in  the 
form  of  a  double  integral  in  terms  of  the 
co-ordinates  x  and  y  and  of  the  partial 
differentials  of  with  respect  to  each  of  them, 
of  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  blade,  and 
lastly  of  the  speed  of  the  ship.  As  this 
integral  was  to  be  a  maximum  for  all  points 
of  the  surface  sought,  it  must  be  treated  by 
the  known  methods  of  the  Calculus  of  Vari- 
ations. This  done  an  equation  of  condition 
was  obtained,  which,  by  the  performance  of 
the  operations  indicated  by  the  symbols,  led 
to  an  equation  involving  two  factors,  each 
factor  being  a  partial  differential  equation 
between  the  three  co-oi-dinates  of  the  surface. 
The  first  of  these  being  integrated  gave  for 
its  solution  the  whole  family  of  ordinary 
helices  which  were  the  surfaces  of  least  work. 


The  second  factor  was  the  differential 
equation  of  the  required  surface,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  was  given  in  the  paper  in 
cxtciwj.  It  led  at  once,  and  very  simply,  to 
an  equation  analogous  to  that  of  tho  common 

helix  ^tan.  6=  "  namely,  tan.  ^9  — 

From  this  it  was  at  once  deducible, 

that  the  surface  of  the  blade  at  the  axis  cut 
the  plane  of  rotation  at  an  angle  of  45",  while 
the  common  helix  cut  it  at  90°,  and  therefore 
acted  powerfully  in  the  dead  water  to  propel 
the  ship,  just  where  the  common  helix  had  no 
propulsive  power.  It  was  proposed  to  call 
this  surface  the  hemi-helix,  or  hemi-angular 
helix. 

The  paper  then  proceeded  to  determine  the 
pressure  of  this  blade  upon  the  vessel  in  the 
direction  of  the  keel,  and  thence  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  ship's  motion.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  what  was  called  "  a  slip," 
as  in  the  case  of  the  common  helix.  The 
author  objected  to  this  term,  as  involving  ;i 
fallacious  theory  of  the  action  of  the  screw, 
— in  effect  a  denial  of  the  equality  of  action 
and  reaction.  In  order  fully  to  expose  the 
fallacy,  the  motion  of  a  ship  impelled  by  the 
common  helix  as  a  case  of  variable  motion  in 
a  resisting  medium  was  investigated,  and, 
from  the  identity  of  the  conditions  and  of 
their  algebraical  expressions  it  was  proved 
that  what  was  called  "  slip  "  of  the  screw  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  "  the  ratio  of  the 
difference  betwen  the  velocity  which  the  ship 
would  have  in  a  non-resisting  medium  and  its 
actual  terminal  velocity  in  tlie  water  to  the 
former  velocity."  It  was  proposed,  therefore, 
to  substitute  for  this  objectionable  expression 
the  term  "ratio  of  resistance,"  or  "relative 
resistance,"  as  accurately  representing  the 
real  phenomena,  and  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  the  given  screw  in  propelling  the  given 
vessel. 

The  author  was  thus  further  enabled  to 
explain  what  had  been  called  "  negative  slip," 
and  to  assign  its  origin  to  the  joint  action  of 
wind  and  steam,  it  being  impossible  in  the 
case  of  steam  alone. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARCHITECTS'  CHARGES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  EUILDEE. 

Sir, — You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  the  en- 
closed document  as  an  attempt  to  amend  the 
present  scale  to  meet  cases  constantly  arising 
in  practice,  and  which,  if  genei-ally  adopted, 
would  prevent  disputes.  Those  who  wish  to 
make  use  of  it  in  their  business  may  obtain 
any  number  of  copies,  at  their  own  exjjense, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  Yonge,  printer,  24  Great 
Smith-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Many 
architects  in  England  now  use  it  in  preference 
to  the  scale  of  the  institute,  and  those  who 
are  not  surveyors  omit  the  latter  part.  If 
more  generally  adopted,  lawyers  would  have 
less  to  do  with  architects.  X. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Scale  at  present 
in  use  amonijst  Arrliitccts. 
architects'  charges. 

The  charge  Tor  the  design  and  superintendence  of 
new  buildings,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  is  a 
commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of  tlie 
worlss;  besides  which,  all  travelling  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  such  as  statinuery,  postage,  litho- 
graphy, &c.,  actually  incurred  by  the  architect,  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  employer,  who  is  also  chargeable 
for  time  occupied  in  travelling,  when  the  work  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  and  the  outlay  thereon  small  iii 
proportion  to  the  time  involved  in  inspecting  the 
work. 

But  for  all  works  in  which  the  art  required  is  of  a 
high  kind,  and  the  expenditure  mainly  for  skilled 
labour  and  not  for  materials,  e.g.,  in  designs  for  the 
furniture  and  tittings  of  buildings,  for  their  decoration 
with  ornamental  enrichments,  sculpture,  painting  or 
mosaic  carving,  stained  glass,  and  other  like  works 
requiring  expensive  drawings,  the  charge  to  be  not  by 
way  of  commission  on  the  cost,  but  according  to  tlie 
time  occupied  and  expense  incurred. 

When  such  works  are  not  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect, a  commission  of  2j  per  cent,  to  be  charged  for 
arranging  with  the  artists  or  tradesmen  and  directing 
the  work  generally. 
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The  special  direction  and  selection  of  all  such  works 
as  baths,  plumbing,  ironmongery,  ironfounders'arlicles, 
pumps,  heating  apparatus,  bells,  lifts,  grates  and 
chimneypieces,  patent  shutters,  and  other  similar 
fittings  when  separated  from  the  general  contract  or 
requiring  special  drawings  and  minute  specification, 
to  be  charged  by  a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
total  cost.  In  the  selection  and  purchase  of  these 
articles  the  architect  will  use  his  best  efforts  to  obtain 
the  most  favourable  terms  for  the  employer.  Any 
trade  discounls  or  commissions  allowed  on  tlieni  to 
be  credited  to  the  latter  by  the  manufacturers  when 
the  goods  are  charged  direct  to  tlie  empl"yer"s  ac- 
count, and  are  paid  fur  by  him  and  not  by  tlie  builder. 

In  works  under  £500  in  amount,  the  commission 
to  be  increased  by  scale,  varying  from  10  per  cent, 
for  works  under  XlOO,  to  5  per  cent,  on  amounts 
above  £500. 

Tlie  commission  to  be  reckoned  upon  the  total  cost 
of  the  works,  valued  as  if  executed  entirely  by  labour 
and  of  new  materials  provided  by  the  builder.  All 
credits  given  by  the  builder  for  old  materials  and  all 
old  materials  worked  in,  to  be  treated  the  same  as 
casli  expended. 

The  commission  is  to  be  charged  upon  tlie  whole 
value  of  the  work  executed,  with  tlie  addition  of  a 
reduced  percentage  upon  any  omitted  works  designed 
but  not  executed. 

Payments  on  account  to  be  at  the  following  rates, 
viz.,  half  the  commission  on  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract or  on  completion  of  the  diawiiigs  ready  for  same, 
and  the  remainder  by  instalments  proportioned  to 
those  paid  the  builder  or  other  tradesmen. 

All  travelling  expenses,  including  hotel  expenses 
and  cab  fares,  are  to  be  charged  extra,  and,  witli  all 
other  disbursements,  to  be  repaid  as  incurred,  if  re- 
quired. 

Should  the  employer,  after  having  agreed  to  a 
design,  and  had  the  drawings  prepared,  have  material 
alterations  made,  an  extra  charge  may  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  time  occupied  in  such  alterations  by 
the  architect  or  his  assistants. 

The  percentage  does  not  cover  professional  services 
in  connection  with  negotiations  for  site,  attendances 
to  determine  same,  preliminary  survej's,  and  levels, 
survej'S  of  old  buildings,  valuations,  arrangements 
respecting  party  walls,  boundaries,  or  right  of  lights, 
nor  services  incidental  to  arrangements  consequent 
upon  the  failure  of  builders  whilst  carrying  out  work, 
<ir  attending  at  courts  or  arbitrations  to  adjust  dis- 
puted accounts,  attendances  on  solicitors  relative  to 
contracts,  &c. ;  but  all  such  services  are  to  be  charged 
for  in  addition,  the  basis  for  charge  being  the  time 
employed. 

I''or  works  in  the  alteration  of  premises  the  rate  of 
commission  to  be  increased  to  7t  per  cent,  for  works 
over  £500  in  amount,  and  10  par  cent,  on  works 
below  £500  in  amount. 

If  the  architect  should  have  prepared  preliminary 
drawings  sufficient  to  explain  a  design,  the  charge  is  I5 
per  cent,  on  new  works  costing  over  £500,  and  on 
other  descriptions  of  work  in  like  proportion,  i.e., 
one-fourth  the  full  commission. 

If  the  architect  should  have  drawn  out  the  design, 
with  plans,  elevations  and  sections,  ready  for  estimate, 
the  charge  is  half  the  full  commission,  i.e.,  2^  per 
cent,  on  new  works  above  £600  in  amount,  and  other 
descriptions  of  work  in  like  proportion. 

If  the  architect  should  have  in  addition,  prepared 
specifications,  the  charge  is  half  per  cent,  extra  to  the 
above,  including  procuring  tenders  if  required. 

If  the  architect  should  have  prepared  the  enlarged 
details,  the  charge  for  these  to  be  5  per  cent,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above. 

These  charges  to  apply  to  all  cases  where  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works  is  postponed  or  abandoned, 
or  when  portions  of  the  works  designed  are  omitted. 
The  commission  to  be  taken  on  the  average  amount 
of  the  three  lowest  tenders  ;  where  no  tender  has 
•been  accepted,  or  in  the  absence  of  tenders,  on  the 
amount  of  the  architect's  estimate,  or  on  a  fair  valu- 
ation. 

When  works  in  progress  are  abandoned  or  suspended 
from  any  cause  for  a  considerable  time,  the  architect 
will  be  entitled  to  the  full  commission  on  the  same  as 
if  executed,  but  will  render  all  needful  services  for 
their  proper  completion,  if  required,  at  a  future  date, 
■without  further  charge,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so 
on  the  resumption  of  the  work. 

All  of  the  tollowing  requirements  for  buildings  are 
included  in  the  ordinary  charge  of  5  per  cent : — 
One  set  of  preliminary  sketches  (exclusive  of_finished 

drawings  or  perspectives). 
Working  drawings  and  specifications  sufiicient  for 

an  estimate  and  contract. 
Detailed  drawings  and  instructions  for  execution. 
General  superintendence  of  works  (exclusive  of 

clerk  of  the  works). 
Examining  and  passing  the  accounts  ( exclusive  of 
measuring  and  making  out  bills  of  extras  and 
omissions  when  performed  by  the  architect). 
No  additional  charge  is  made  for  such  a  rough 
ett;ir.ate  as  n.ay  be  obtained  by  tubing  out  the  con- 


tents. If  a  detailed  estimate  be  required  by  the 
employer,  an  extra  charge  to  be  made  for  it  as  per 
the  measuring  rates,  or  a  quantity  surveyor  to  be 
employed  to  piepare  same. 

All  the  above  charges  include  but  one  set  of  the 
drawings  and  specifications;  it  being  understood  in 
all  cases  that  the  architect  is  paid  for  the  use  only  of 
the  original  drawings  and  specifications,  and  that  they 
remain  the  property  of  the  architect.  Perspectives 
and  finished  drawings  for  the  client's  use  or  (or  deposit, 
and  duplicates  and  extra  copies,  when  specially  re- 
quired or  actually  necessary  for  any  purpose,  such  as 
for  use  of  clerk  of  works  or  district  surveyor,  to  be 
charged  for  separately  at  reasonable  rates  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  and  cost  involved. 

The  employer  will  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the 
general  drawings  ami  specifications  at  a  reasonable 
price  at  any  time  when  required  b}'  him  after  pay- 
ment of  the  architect's  account,  computed  at  above  ; 
rates  acccn-ding  to  the  state  of  the  work  at  the  time  ;  1 
and  he  will  be  supplied  with  a  plan,  shewing  position  i 
of  drains,  &c.,  underground  on  completion  of  the 
works  free  of  charge.  But  if  such  copies  of  the 
drawings,  &c.,  sliall  have  been  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tect to  the  employer  before  the  works  are  begun,  and 
are  afterwards  used  In-  the  employer  in  the  erection  of 
the  works  designed,  unless  hy  consent  of  the  archi- 
tect, the  latter  will  be  entitled  to  the  full  5  |ier  cent, 
on  the  total  cost,  as  it  is  only  reasonable  that  tlie 
architect  should  be  employed  to  carry  out  His  own 
designs,  except  in  special  cases  wheie  it  is  distinctly 
agreed  otherwise. 

For  inspecting  buildings,  not  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect, during  their  progress  (so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  conditions  being  fulfilled)  and  finally 
certifying  for  same,  the  charge  to  be  1  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  work,  with  travelling  expenses  if 
any. 

In  all  cases  where  a  design  has  been  accepted,  and 
the  works  actually  commenced,  the  employer  shall 
not  be  at  liberty  to  dismiss  or  supersede  the  architect, 
nor  shall  the  architect  be  at  liberty  to  retire  from  or 
resign  the  conduct  of  I  he  works.  In  case  ot  the  death 
of  the  architect,  or  his  incapacity  to  discharge  his 
functions  in  consequence  of  illness,  a  proper  and 
competent  substitute  to  be  provided  by  his  executors 
or  agents,  or  the  value  of  the  services  unperformed  to 
be  allowed  to  the  employer  in  case  of  neglect  in  ap- 
pointing such  substitute. 

[The  proposed  charges  for  Surveyor's 
Work  will  be  given  in  our  next.] 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PARK,  BELFAST. 

The  opening  of  the  People's  Park,  Ormean- 
road,  on  the  15th  ult.,  gave  opportunity  for  a 
demonstration  of  an  enlivening  character. 
The  trade  and  friendly  societies  with  their 
bands,  and  headed  by  the  borough  members, 
went  in  procession  through  the  town  from 
Carlisle  Circus.  The  ground  has  been  leased 
by  the  Town  Council  from  the  Marquis  of 
Donegall,  and  comprises  about  180  acres, 
one-half  of  which  will  be  laid  off  for  building. 
It  is  not  expected  that  this  great  boon  con- 
ferred upon  the  working-classes  wiU  draw 
heavily  (if  at  all)  from  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers,  inasmuch  asHhe  rents  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ground  are  likely  to  cover  all 
expenditure.  "  People's  parks,"  says  a  con- 
temporary, "  go  on  '  increasing  over  the 
kingdom."  We  ask,  Why  should  Dublin  not 
throw  open  her  Stephen's  Green  for  the 
recreation  of  the  working-classes  ?  What 
vested  rights  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
in  such  a  case,  when  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  thousands  of  toilers  demand  such  a 
concession  ?  We  have  just  learned  that,  by 
the  obstinacy  of  a  "resident,"  the  Royal 
Agi-icultural  Society  will  not  be  able  to  hold 
their  annual  horse  show  within  its  enclosure, 
a  site  found  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose 
in  former  years. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  the 
Mayor  of  Belfast  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing ceremony  : — 

"  There  could  be  no  more  legitimate  expenditure 
of  money,  after  education,  than  in  providing  free  and 
healthy  recreation  for  the  people  within  ea.s}'  reach  of 
them.  This  park  is  not  so  central  as  could  be  desired, 
but  when  it  will  be  surrounded  with  buildings,  there 
will  be  some  improvement.     Tramways  from  the 


central  station  will  accommodate  those  who  wikIi  to 
get  out,  or,  perhap.s,  many  of  the  working  classes  will 
be  enabled  to  reside  in  this  locality.  Anything  that 
changes  the  scene,  relieves  the  mind,  and  attracts 
people  from  vicinous  and  improper  a.'sociations  or 
pursuits,  is  beneficial.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to 
those  who  are  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  wealth — 
to  the  poor  and  the  artisans.  I  am  glad  to  see  so 
many  of  the  working  classes  here  to  day.  I  hope, 
and  am  certain,  that  the  co-operation  does  the  same, 
and  that  this  park  will  prove  a  source  of  enjoyment 
and  benefit  to  them.  But  I  don't  think  this  is  all 
that  should  be  done  for  them.  They  want  not  only 
places  to  take  pleasure  in,  but  they  want  houses  to 
live  in,  in  decency,  and  comfort,  and  health.  This 
park  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  if  we  can  get 
healthy  people  to  come  and  enjoy  it.  Everyone  is 
interested  in  this— the  employer  as  well  as  the  work- 
people or  employh.  We  get  better  work  out  of  a 
healthy  and  contented  people.  I  have  always  found 
it  so,  and  have  striven  to  provide  my  workpeople 
with  the  best  houses,  and  to  induce  them  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  ;  and  also  to  afford  the 
opportunity  of  having  their  children  educated  with 
religious  advantages  if  they  wish,  and  also  the  benefit 
of  news-room  and  library.  I  have  always  seen  that 
an  educated,  intelligent  workman  does  better  work 
than  an  ignorant  one,  and  education  i''  the  right  of 
every  one.  The  Government  is'doiiig  its  duty  in  this 
matter;  but  every  employer  has  a  special  duly  to 
discharge  to  his  employes.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
I  owe  much  to  my  workpeople,  and  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  share  in  my  prosperity  and  in  some  of  its 
blessings.  Could  we  all  more  generally  recognise  this 
fact,  we  should  be  even  a  more  thriving  and  happy 
community  than  we  are." 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Jouniiil  of  the  Hnyxl  Historical  and  Archtcn- 
loijicid  Association  of  Ireland.  January,  1871. 

The  first  quarterly  part  of  this  journal  for 
the  present  year  has  reached  us.  In  the 
opening  pages  we  are  presented  with  an 
account,  of  the  proceedings  at  annual  general 
meeting.  Next  we  have  "  The  Spanishe 
Letter  "  written  by  "  Don  Dermicio  Cartie  " 
to  Florence  MacCarthy  in  1660,  with  trans- 
lations and  notes;  the- ancient  chitrch  and 
weU  called  Toberkeelagh,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lottgh  Mask  ;  and  notes  on  ancient 
settlements  in  West  Galway.  Miss  M.  Stokes 
contributes  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Irish 
Art  in  Bavaria."  Mr.  Wakeman's  "  Remarks 
on  the  Crannog  at  Ballydoolough  "  arc  illus- 
trated with  nine  wood  engravings  and  a 
photo-lith.  The  remainder  of  this  j'art,  to 
the  extent  of  seventy-seven  jiages,  is  occupied 
with  a  historical  romance  entitled  "  Siabur- 
Charpat  Con  Culaind,"  from  the  celebrated 
"  Lebor  na  h-Uidre,"  an  ancient  Irish  manu- 
script. It  has  been  ti-anslated  and  edited  by 
J.  O'Beirne  Crowe,  A.B.  To  Irish  students 
and  antiquarians  it  will  no  doubt  be  valuable. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 

Post  Offick  Ordicks. — The  new  regulations  re- 
garding post-oflice  money  orders  will  come  into  force 
on  this  day.  'J  he  following  will  be  the  scale  of 
charges: — For  sums  under  10s.,  Id  commission;  of 
10s.  and  under  £1,  2d.;  for  £1  and  under  £2,  3d.  ; 
for  £2  and  under  £3.,  4d.  ;  fur  £3  and  under  £4, 
5d.  ;  for  £4  and  under  £o,Gd.;  for  £5  and  under 
£6,  7d.  ;  for  £6  and  under  £7,  8d. ;  for  £7  and 
under  £8,  9d.  ;  for  £8  and  under  £9,  lOd.  ;  for  £9 
and  under  £10,  lid.  ;  for  £10,  Is.  The  above  scale 
does  not  apply  to  orders  issued  on  the  colonies  and 
foreign  countries,  the  present  charges  on  which  will 
remain  unaltered. 

By  the  treaty  which  has  just  been  concluded  be- 
tween Canada  and  British  Columbia  the  Confederation 
of  Briti-ih  America  now  stretches,  we  are  told,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  contains  a 
larger  area  than  the  United  States.  The  Uominion 
undertakes  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  Columbia  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  officials,  and  it  also  engages  to  construct  a 
railway  connecting  the  Canadian  network  of  lines 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  to  be  finished  within 
ten  years.  British  Columbia  grants  a  strip  of  knd 
twenty  miles  broad  all  the  way  the  line  is  to  run,  as 
its  contribution  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking, 
and  Canada  guarantees  a  million  and  a-balf  of  dollars 
a  year,  being  the  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  25.000,000  dols.  The  length  of  the  line  from 
Lake  Nippissing  to  the  Pacific  will  be  about  2,500 
miles,  of  which  7U0  miles  are  in  Ontario. 
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Laying  Venkkus.— Two  methods  are  ordinarily 
resorted  to  in  veneerine;  suoli  curved  surfaces  as  occur 
on  the  pillars  and  blocks  of  tables,  fmnts  of  sideboards, 
or  on  mouldings  in  general  :  the  one  is  to  strengthen 
or  support  the  natural  tenacity  of  the  veneer  on  its 
beinn-  bent;  the  other,  to  increase  its  flexibility.  Ihe 
form°er  is  effected  by  gluing  on  the  outside  of  the 
veneer  canvas  or  calico,  to  preserve  it  from  fr.ictunng 
under  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  caul  while  the 
veneer  is  being  pressed  down  ;  the  latter,  by  subject- 
iiio-  the  veneer  to  the  action  of  moist  steam,  a  process 
similar  in  principle  to  that  employed  by  shipwrights 
in  bending  their  planUs  to  the  required  curvature. 
Veneers  having  a  strong  roe  or  curl,  from  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  their  grain,  suffer  by  being  subjected 
to  a^'sharp  beat  or  to  extreme  moisture,  their  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  being  so  very  unequal  that  they 
speedilv  fracture;   accordingly,  they  require  to  be 
carefully  covered  with  canvas  whenever  they  are  laid 
on  a  curved  surface,  and  in  all  circumstances  must 
be  cauled  down.    When  the  veneer  for  any  surface 
consists  of  several  pieces,  and  these  marked  by  a 
waved  or  extremely  irregular  figure  in  the  wood  as 
frequently  occurs  in  rosewood,  or  without  any  de- 
cisive indications  of  grain  or  direction  of  fibre,  as  in 
Amboine  wood,  yew  tree,  oak  root,  or  birds-eye 
maple    it  is  customarv,  in  forming  the  joints,  to 
follow  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  figure  in  the 
wood  or  to  join  the  pieces  together  in  lines  which 
are  least  likely  to  be  detected  by  the  eye  in  the 
finished  work.    To  effect  this,  the  edges  of  the  veneers 
are  lapped  on  and  glued  to  each  other ;  after  the  glue 
is  dried,  a  fret-saw  is  made  to  pass  through  both 
thicknesses  together,  tracing  by  the  cut  the  intended 
line  of  the  joints,  which,  on  the  snperfuous  wood  on 
both  pieces  being  chipped  off,  are  quickly  and  per- 
fectly formed.    These  waved  joints  in  the  veneers, 
when  the  required  conveniences  are  at  command,  are 
better,  and  as  expeditiously  made,  by  this  method, 
as  those  that  are  straight  and  wrouglit  by  the  plane; 
J  hey  are,  besides,  often  more  economical  than  the 
others  in  the  saving  of  veneer,  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  always  more  elegant.  The 
joints,  after  being  prepared  in  the  above  manner,  are 
put  together  in  the  dry  state,  and  connected  by  slips 
of  cloth  glued  over  them.    On  these  being  dried,  the 
veneers  are  then  cauled  down.    Veneers  are  laid  by 
two  methods— by  the  hammer  or  by  caul.  Hammer- 
ing is  a  process  of  easy  application  when  the  veneer 
is  of  a  mild  and  pliant  nature.     For  some  work 
this  method  is  more  convenient  and  expeditious  than 
cauling— such  as  for  border  finishing,  for  slipping,  for 
cross  or  feather  banding,  the  laying  of  sweeps,  and 
generally  for  small  work.    Some  extensive  surfaces, 
not  otherwise  easily  accessible,  are  best  to  be  done  by 
tbe  hammer ;  such  as  the  tops  of  sideboards,  or  com- 
modes, when  these  are  clamped  to  thickness  from 
under.'    Hammered  surfaces  are  not  generally  so 
secure'  in  standing  as  those  that  are  cauled,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  veneer  requinng  to  be  moistened  on  its 
upper  side  with  water  or  thin  glue,  to  counteract  its 
tendency  to  curve  up  from  the  ground,  and  also  to 
admit  of  the  hammer  gliding  easily  over  the  surface. 
The  handle  is  fixed  into  the  head,  low  down,  so  as  to 
give  the  operator  greater  leverage  power  over  it.  A 
blade  of  steel,  one-eighth  inch  thick,  is  inserted  into 
the  head  below,  having  its  under  edge  rounded  along 
its  length,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  pressure  exerted 
on  the  hammer,  and  assist  the  smoothness  of  its 
action.    The  form  given  to  the  head  above  furnishes 
at  once  a  good  hold  and  an  easy  rest  for  the  hand. 
In  laying  a  large  veneer  with  the  hammer,  the  assist- 
ance of  several  hands  is  required  ;  the  ground  and 
veneer  are  gently  heated  previous  to  the  gluing  ;  the 
glue  is  then  spread  on  both,  and  the  veneer,  on  being 
laid  on  the  ground,  is  coated  over  with  thin  glue,  and 
rubbed  down  with  tbe  outstretched  hands  of  several 
persons. — American  Artizan. 

The  Health  of  Dublin — In  the  Dublin  Regis- 
tration District  the  births  registered  during  the  week 
ending  April  22nd,  amounted  to  141.  The  average 
number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  years  1864 
to  1870  inclusive,  was  169.  Tbe  deaths  registered 
during  the  week  were  185.  The  average  number  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  seven  years 
was  153.  Two  deaths  from  small-pox  were  registered. 
Two  deaths  were  caused  by  scarlet  fever,  and  1  by 
diphtheria.  Nine  persons  died  from  fever.  Whooping- 
cough  proved  fatal  in  7  instances,  and  croup  in  3 
Seven  deaths  were  referred  to  convulsions.  Thirty- 
four  deaths  resulted  from  bronchitis,  4  from  pneumonia 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  3  from  asthma,  and  1 
from  pleurisy.  Three  deaths  were  referred  to  apoplexy, 
and  5  to  paralysis.  Heart  disease  caused  8  deaths. 
Six  deaths  were  ascribed  to  liver  disease,  unspecified, 
and  1  to  hepatitus  or  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
Phthisis  or  pulmonary  consumption  killed  36  persons, 
mesenteric  disease  5,  hydrocephalus  or  water  on  the 
brain,  4,  and  scrofula,  1.  Four  deaths  were  the 
result  of  violence.  Forty-three  of  the  persons  whose 
deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  were  under  5 
years  of  age ;  and  32  were  aged  60  years  and  up- 
wards. 


Tmt  CuRitAOH  Camp.— During  the  period  of  his 
command  in  Ireland,  Lord  Stratlinairn  caused  several 
small  plantations  to  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
huts  at  the  Curragh  Camp.   Outlying  pieces  of  ground 
which  did  not  fall  in  witli  the  lines  of  the  Camp  were 
planted  with  larch,  fir,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  and  ash 
—trees  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  cultivated 
grounds  bordering  on  the  Curragh  edge.    The  young 
plantations  have  succeeded  admirably.     They  have 
just  been  carefullv  cleaned  and  dressed,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  tbev  will  not  only  give  needful  shelter  in 
the  Camp,  but  add  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  and 
beauty  of  its  appearance.    Kncouraged  by  the  success 
of  Lord  Strathnairn's  plantations,  the  military  authori- 
ties at  tbe  Curragh  have  marked  out,  and  are  lencing 
in  with  iron  standards  and  wire  railing,  a  large  piece 
of  ground,  nearly  ten  acres  in  extent,  at  the  south- 
western side  of  the  Curragh,  near  the  police  barracks 
on  the  road  to  Brownstown.    The  site  is  somewhat 
undulating,  and  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  taste  in  landscape  gardening,  and  the  artistic 
grouping  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees.    The  soil 
consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  varying  from  one  to 
several  feet  in  depth,  with  a  substratum  of  limestone 
gravel.    No  drainage  works  will  be  required.    As  the 
soil  has  not  been  disturbed  for  several  hundred  years, 
its  nutritive  qualities  must  be  gieat.    At  present  it 
is  covered  with  short  crisp  grass  and  a  few  clumps  of 
furze,  in  all  the  beauty  of  fresh  flower.    The  soldiers 
gardens,  also  attributable  to  the  care  of  Lord  Strath- 
nairn,  are  all  being  set  in  order  for  the  summer  and 
autumn.    These  gardens  are  placed  in  the  open  space 
between  the  square  of  the  lines,  and  have  proved  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  and  a  source  of  interest  and 
amusement  to   the   troops.     They  supply  a  large 
quantitv  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  as  there  is  scarcely 
a  regiment  which  does  not  contain  in  its  ranks  a  few 
practical  gardeners,  considerable  taste  and  skill  have 
been  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  plots. 
Itwill  be  remembered  that  Lord  Strathnairn  instituted 
the  soldiers'  gardens,  which  have  proved  so  profit- 
able, and  have  afforded  such  wholesome  occupation 
to  the  troops  in  India  during  their  hours  of  leisure. 
Since  the  Curragh  has  been  placed  wliolly  under  the 
control  of  the  authorities,  it  has  greatly  improved  in 
appearance.    Probably  in  a  short  time  the  plantations 
will  be  extended  towards  the  south  and  east,  where 
in  many  places  there  still  exist  traces  of  ancient  culti- 
vation.   It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  improve- 
ments already  completed  or  commenced  do  not  trench 
upon  the  ground  set  part  for  the  use  of  the  Turf 
Club,  or  on  the  vast  area  appropriated  for  reviews  or 
manoeuvres  of  the  troops. 


Breaking  of  Railway  Axles.— Mr.  W.  Bridges 
Adams,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  i 
Societt/  of  Arts,  says  that  the  cause  of  the  breakage 
of  railway  axles  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  s'.rained  beyond  their  powers,  not  by  the  load, 
but  by  imperfect  structure  of  the  vehicle  they  are  at- 
tached to— imperfect,  possibly,  originally,  but  com- 
monly bv  violence  in  use.    "  The  running  is  wring- 
ing the  neck  of  the  axle."     With  a  view  to  lessen 
lateral  friction  of  the  wheel  flanges  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  has  been  customary  to  keep  the  axles  as  near 
as  possible  together.    This,  if  the  bodies  be  long,  iri- 
volves  "  hogging,"  and  oscillation,  with  a  bad  distri- 
bution of  the  load.    Other  things  being  equal,  the 
nearer  the  axles  are  to  the  wagon  end,  the  steadier 
they  will  be;  but  then  flange  friction  increases  with 
the  length  of  wheel  base,  and  a  remedy  must  be 
provided  for  this.    Supposing  that  a  train  of  wagons 
were  built  perfectly  true  at  the  outset,  for  a  straight 
line,  the  multitude  of  longitudinal  shocks  would  soon 
set  the  wheels  out  of  truth,  and  so  the  question  arises, 
whether  it  be  possible  so  to  construct  them,  that  dia- 
gonal shocks  to  the  frame,  giving  a  permanent  set, 
shall  not  affect  the  true  running  of  the  wheels ;  and 
next,  whether  wagons  may  not  be  so  constructed  as 
to  dispense  with  the  loose  coupling,  which  is  a  mate- 
rial source  of  breakage  to  couplings,  and  displacement 
ot  the  wagon  frames  ?    We  think  it  is.    Desirable  as 
it  is  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  defects,  it  is  still 
more  useful  to  point  out  the  remedy. 

Working  by  the  Day. — It  makes  a  difference  in 
the  actions  of  a  man  whether  he  is  working  by  the 
day  or  by  the  job.  He  who  works  by  the  day  is  a 
pleasant  and  edifying  object.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
man  who  has  come  in  to  repair  the  gilt-lettering  on 
your  office  door.  He  is  working  by  the  day.  There 
is  no  undignified  haste  about  his  movements.^  He 
gazes  upon  the  work  laid  out  for  him  with  a  critical 
eye,  but  he  does  not  hurrj'.  He  evidently  has  not 
considered  the  ant,  and  the  busy  bee  he  holds  a  con- 
tempt for.  You  gaze  upon  his  sluggish  grace 
admiringly,  only  your  pleasure  is  marred  somewhat 
by  the  reflection  that  he  is  working  for  you,  and  by 
the  day,  and  you  mildly  intimate  that  so  slight  a 
work  will,  of  course,  soon  be  finished.  The  man 
gives  only  a  negative  assent  to  your  proposition,  and 
does  not  hurry  himself.  Time  does  not  hang  heavily 
on  his  hands.  He  is  working  by  ti  e  day.  He  does 
not  appear  at  all  troubled  by  the  accidental  breaking 


of  the  glass,  and  the  consequent  expen.se  and  annoy- 
ance. Ho  bears  up  under  your  misfortune  with 
surprising  grace.  He  sits  down  and  rests.  He 
is  a  philosopher  and  sybarite.  And,  finally,  when 
your  faith  in  that  old  proverb  which  claims  that 
"more  haste"  is  accompanied  by  "less  speed,"  is 
totally  ruined,  and  the  cost  of  your  patching  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  oiiginal  work,  he  departs  from 
you  with  the  same  bland  demeanour  and  pleasant  smile 
—a  little  Mephistophelian,  perhaps— which  he  has 
worn  from  the  first.  It  is  very  pleasant  and  very 
expensive  to  have  work  done  by  the  day. 

The  Old  Bond-street  Gallery  (25  Old  Bond-street, 
W.),  after  having  been  occupied  by  the  Committee 
(with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  their  head)  of  the 
Exhibition  in  aid  of  the  distressed  peasantry  in  France, 
is  now  about  to  open  its  doors  to  hold  the  usual 
Summer  Exhibition  of  works  by  British  Artists,  for 
which  purpose  this  gallery  was  established.  It  has 
been  determined  by  the  Committee,  among  whom  is 
Mr.  Ansdell,  K.A.,  that  pictures  should  be  received 
on  the  15th  and  16th  of  May,  and  the  Exhibition 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  29th  May.  Numerous 
and  many  distinguished  artists  have  promised  to  ex- 
hibit, and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  in  London.  Mr.  G.  F.  Chester  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  hon.  secretary,  of  whom  all  particu- 
lars can  be  obtained  at  the  gallery. 

Forgery  of  Bank  Notes— Caution.— Persons 
changing  bank  notes  should  be  on  their  guard,  as  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  some  £5  notes  of  the 
Northern  Banking  Company,  Belfast,  have  been  con- 
verted into  £10  notes,  and  are  now  in  circulation. 
Fortunately,  the  mode  of  detection  is  easy— in  the 
genuine  £10  note  the  word  "  Ten,"  which  is  found  at 
each  of  its  sides,  is  formed  of  old  English  characters 
in  an  oval,  whereas  in  the  altered  note,  the  word 
"  Ten  "  is  in  Roman  letters,  inscribed  in  an  oblong 
square.  Another  discrepancy  is  that  the  names  of 
the  Bank's  branches  round  the  edge  of  the  genuine 
£10  note  are  printed  in  an  open  or  white  letter,  but 
in  the  altered  note  they  are  in  a  black  letter.  By 
carefully  noting  these  points  persons  receiving  any 
£10  notes  of  the  Northern  Bank  may  at  once  detect 
the  forgery. 

Tracing  Paper. — Mr.  Thomas  Edraondson,  10 
Dame-street,  has  sent  us  a  sample  book,  neatly  got 
up,  of  drawing  and  tracing  papers,  tracing  cloths,  &c., 
supplied  by  him.  They  appear  to  be  of  superior 
quality,  and  the  prices  quoted  moderate. 

Breakfasi— Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comforting.— 
"By  a  thorougti  knowledge  of  tlie  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  witii  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor  s 
bills."— Ciot7  Se7-vice  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boihng 
Water  or  milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled- J amf.s  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.  Also,  makers  of  Epps  s 
Cacaoine,  a  very  thin  beverage  for  evening  use. 

Risport  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Mayar's  Semo- 
iiNA— "I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co  36  Mark-lane,  E.G.  I  And  tliem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  Tliey  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot.  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."    ( Signed)  "  Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London. 

Watches  in  Relation  to  the  Fine  Arts.—"  Indeed  one  of 
them  has  already  made  a  very  marked  advance  in  this 
respect  by  producing  artistically-ornamented  watches  adapted 
to  meet  a  high  standard  of  cultivated  taste.  The  manufactiirer 
here  alluded  to  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Old 
Bond-street,  watchmaker  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
recently  visiting  his  newly-enlarged  show-rooms,  we  found  a 
most  rare  display  of  highly-ornamented  watches  of  all  kinds 
The  watches  here  exhibited  surpass  those  of  any  other  English 
manufacturer,  in  respect  to  novelty  of  design,  combining 
artistic  beauty  and  exquisite  finish  in  the  ornamentation. 
The  wide  reputation  which  Mr.  Benson  has  gamed  for  the 
perfect  time  keeping  qualities  of  his  watches,  leaves  nothing 
for  us  to  .say  on  this  point.  Mr.  Benson  cm  meet  the  views 
of  the  economic  utilitarian  with  the  same  facility  as  he  can 
the  wishes  of  the  most  elevated.  A  buyer  intent  on  securing 
a  superior  watch  of  good  design  and  lasting  qualities  cannot 
fail  of  meeting  with  satisfaction  at  this  establishment."— 06- 
seroet  For  prices  of  watches,  clocks,  jewellery,  chains,  &c., 
see  illustrated  pamphlets,  which  are  sent  post  free  on  receipt 
of  two  stamps. 


NOTICE. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemjjlation  or  in 
progress. 

KATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 


(Town.) 

Yearly    .  . 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly  . 


(Post.) 
Yearly    .  . 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly  . 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known,  on 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Petek  Koe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin, 
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CHARLES  TURNER  AND  SON'S 

TONDON    SUFERIOR   VARNISHES    FOR   COACH    PAINTING   AND  HOUSE 

Li   DECORATING  rUUrOSliS  in  all  size  PackiiKCS.  Also 

IBBOTSON'S  IMPROVED  OAK  STAIN 

For  impartinj]:  to  New  Deal  the  appearance  ot  Oak,  and  to  New  Oak  the  appearance  of  Antiquity. 
The  Stain  (with  the  proper  varnish,  if  required;,  of  three  shades — Liglit,  Middle,  and  Dark — is  sold  in  Bottles  at  Gd.,  Is 
and  is.  each,  or  by  the  Gallon,  at  10s. 

BOILE^TJ    ^IsTlD  BOYID, 

91,  92,  93,  BKIDE-STREKT,  DUBLIN. 


Mabbot  Street. 


lKl3ropnftor  of  tfte  $n's;i) 
93inltifr  riffnitfjj,  in  tin  best  stylr,  luitf) 
tirsipatrl),  anti  on  tin  most  moUnate  tn  ms, 
all  oitifrs!  in  maj)  iit  faboureb  luitl)  in  all  branrbesof 

PRINTING.  ^ 


OhFiCE:  42,  31  ABBOT  Street,  Dublin. 


^4:€LEMENT:  STREET: 


Manufacturersiof  Sacred  Vessels,  Memorials  Brasses,  Metal  Screens,  Altar  Rails,  Heading  Desks, 
lecterns,  Pulpit  Lights,  Coronae,  Chandeliers,  Standards  for  Gas  and  Candles,  and  every  description 
of  Gas  Fittings ;  Hinges,  Handles,  Snire  and  Gable  Crosses,  and  'all  kinds  of  Architectural  Metal 
work.   

OAKKY'S  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  &c. 

JOHN  OAKEY  AND  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLASS  PAPER,  GLASS  CLOTH,  EMERY, 
^^l/'iv  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  PUTTY 
\M„J/....?s^  POWDER,  SNAKE  STONE,  SECOND  GRIT, 


LAP  and  FELT  CLOTH  for  Marble  Polishers, 
Scotch,  I'^rench,  £.ond»n,  Ru.s»<ian,  and 

Sold  hv  FACTORS,  IRONMOSilERS,  OILMEN,  <{r 

WELLINGTON  EMERY  AND  BLACK  LEAD  MILLS, 

172,  BLACKFRIARS-ROAD,  LONDON. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY. 

IN  consequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  having  taken  their 
old  l•rerai^es,  have  removed  to 

ff,  WII^SOIV-STREET.  FIl^SBURY,  12, C„ 

Wliere  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  will  find  the  largest  Stock  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  and 
Register  Stoves  in  London. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECE  &  REGISTER  STOVE,  £1  6s.  6d. 

A  Liberal  CoimissiON  au.owed  to  tub  Tkaub. 


ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

FERGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS, 
PAISLEY, 

WOULD  draw  the  attention  of  parties  re- 
quiring FIKE-CLAY  GOODS  to  the  Stocks  kept  at  their 
Depots,  at 

56,  NORTH-WALL,  DUBLIN, 

AND 

QUEEN'S-QUAY,  BELFAST. 

Where  will  be  lound  the  largest,  most  varied,  and  cheapest 
assi.riinent  of  Scotch  Fire-Clay  Goods  in  Ireland,  and  Second 
0  .Wine  in  quality. 
The  folhiwinc  among  others,  are  the  goods  kept  in  Stock: — 


lel  Blocks. 
Inveit  Sewer  Blocks. 
Ridge  Tiles. 
Flooring  '  ilea. 
Flue  Covers,  of  all  sizes. 
Gas  Retorts. 
Ciittle  Troughs 
I ,  orse  Mangers. 
Scullery  Troughs 
Flower  Vases  aad  Pedestals. 
Cow  House  Channel  Blocks. 
Milk  Coolers. 
Pi.  kling  Dishes. 
Ground  Firie-Clay,  &c.,  s;c 


White  Fire   Bricks,  for  facing 

buildings,  of  every  design. 
White  Fire  Bricks,  for  furna 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipes,  with  patent 

or  socket  joints. 
Ornamental  Chimney  Cans. 
Flue  I.inings  and  Oncomings. 
Joist  Shields. 
Balusters. 

Wall  Coping,  various  sizes  and 

shapes. 
Garden  Edgings. 
Ornamental  Quoins. 
Finials. 

Stable  Pavin  Bricks. 

Goods  can  h1s(]  lie  shipped  hy  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  from 
Glasgow  or  the  Works  to  any  Fort  in  Ireland. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHF.RS. 

Field  Drainage  Pipes,  from  1^  inch  to  6  inches  in  bore,  of 
the  best  quality,  at  moderate  terms. 

Prices  and  all  particulars  on  application  Inspection  in- 
vited. 

ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

Dublin  Depot— 56,  NOKTH-WALL. 
liELFA.sT  Depot— QUEEiN'S-Ql' AY. 


CEMENTS. 


JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHERS' 

tl  CELEBRATED 

LONDON  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON   PORTLAND  CEMENT,  and 
KEENE'S  MARBLE  CEMENTS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by 

C.     X.  ^  "V  E  3Sr  3D  E  E,, 

6CJ,  GRAFTON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  William  Tite.  Esq  ,  M.P.  for  Bath,  and  Architect  of  the 
Royal  ExcJiange,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  'Jnd  March,  1864. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
used  both  the  sorts  of  Cement  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Francis  and  Son;  I  mean  the  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Cement,  or  the  more  recent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement.  I  believe  these  Cements,  manufactured  by 
either  of  your  firms,  to  be  equally  good.  1  know  no  differ- 
ence, chemically  or  practically,  between  them;  and  I  should 
use,  and  authoi  ize  to  be  used  indifferently,  either  one  or  the 
other.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary.— I  am,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      William  Tite. 

From  R.O.  Minnie,  Eiri.,8urvevorto  Board  of  Ordnance.London. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
.3rd  March,  1864, 

Gentlemen, — Tn  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  my  favourable  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Portland  and  other  Cements,  which  have  been  extensively 
used  in  the  Public  Works  connected  with  the  War  Department 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  several  of  the  fortifications 
now  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  within 
my  knowledge  tlie  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  and  lias  given  great  satisfaction. — I  am,  gen- 
tlemen, your  obedient  servant, 

(Signtd)      R.  0.  Minnie,  Surveyor. 


MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USED  ANYWHERE. 
BEST  NIGHT  COMMODES.  GREAT  BOON  TO  CO  TTAGERS. 
VALUABLE  MANURE  S.»VED.    NO  FROZEN  PIPES. 

FliVERS  AVOIDED.    NO  EXPENSIVE  REPAIRS. 
This   Invention  effectually  remedies  evils  arising  from 
common  cesspool  privies  and  water-closets,  and  prevents  the 
iffensive  smell  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commode 
in  bedrooms,  hospital  wards,  <tc. 

It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  power  of  Earth  as  a  Deodo- 
rizing Agent;  a  given  quiintity  of  Dry  Earth  destroying  ail 
smell,  and  entirely  preventing  noxious  vapours  and  other  dis- 
comforts. The  practical  application  of  this  power  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  pi'esent  Invention. 

Apart  from  its  superiority  over  tile  Water  System  in  de- 
stroying all  smell,  the  Earth  system  is  more  economical,  both 
in  its  first  cost  and  its  after-working,  there  being  no  e-xpensive 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  danger  from  frost,  and  the  product  being 
a  manure  of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  supply  of 
the  Earth  and  its  removal  are  attended  with  no  more  incon- 
venience than  the  supply  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  for 
ordinal  y  fires  of  a  dwelling-liouse. 

Tliis  Apparatus  can  be  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  and  full  informaticm  may  he  obtained  at  the 
DUBLIN  DEPOl— ;i,  UPPER  ABBEY-STKEET. 
(Near  Capel-street.) 


[lilPERIAL     FIRE  OFFICE, 

JL        1,  Old  Broad-Street,  and  16.  Pall  Mall,  London. 
Instituted  A.D.  1HU3. 

SnBSCIlIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL: 

ONE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 
Thf  distinguishing  charucteristics  of  this  Institution  are— 

MODERATE  I'.ATES;  UNDOUIilED  SECURITY; 
PROMPT  AND  LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 
Agent: 

Dublin:  Mr.  PAUL  ASKIN,  40,  LnWER  SACKVILLE  ST. 

From  whom  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  evei  y 
information  respecting  Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  may  be 
obtained. 


MONSELL,  MITCHELL,  and  CO., 
TIMBEK,  SLATE,  STONE,  TILE,  AND  CE.MENT 
MKKCHAN  I  S, 
67  to  73,  TOWNSLND-STKEET,  DUBLIN. 
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question 
one  tliat 


IRISH  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

TO    THE    PRESIDENT,    VICE-PRESIDENTS,  AND 
ASSOCIATES    OF    THE    ROYAL    INSTITUTE  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 
"  Wliy  is  it  that  Dublin  cannot  produce,  for  love  or  money, 

a  decent,  passuiile,  ordinary  brick?"-JiMKS  H.  Owen,  Esq. 

M.A.,  President,  &c. 

HROUGH  what  journal  in  Ire- 
land could  I  more  suitably  give 
an  answer  to  the  interrogatory 
of  Mr.  Owen  than  through  the 
pages  of  the  Irish  Builder? 
Many  have  asked  the  same 
before  in   other  words,   but  no 
I  wot  of  who  has  asked  it  pos- 
sessed the  same  influence  of  rendering  the 
question  for  the  future  unnecessary  as  does 
the  President  of  the  Irish  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects.   In  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Owen  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  last  issue  of  the  Irish  Builder, 
some  excellent  observations  are  made  on  the 
subject  of  waU-plastering,  and  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  materials  are  mixed; 
and  then  passing  on  to  the  matter  of  bricks 
and  brick-making,  a  belief  is  expressed  that 
Dublin  must  have  at  one  time  manufactured 
her  own  bricks  extensively.    Mr.  Owen  also 
adverts  to  the  vast  amount  of  old  red  place 
bricks  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  heart 
of  many  walls  of  the  old  houses  of  Dublin. 
It  is  doubted  that  Dublin  would  import  the 
rubbish  that  is  generally  met  with  in  old 
buildings ;  and,  while  it  is  acknowledged  that 
good  bricks  must  have  been  made  in  Dublin, 
Mr.  Owen  laments  that  he  cannot  afford 
fuller  historical  information  upon  the  subject. 

I  will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
throw  a  little  more  light  upon  the  matter^ 
and  wiU  commence  by  asserting,  and  after, 
wards  proving,  that  Dublin,  before  the  period 
of  the  Union,  manufactured  good  bricks,  and 
good  pottery  and  tiling  also.  I  will  also  be 
able  to  prove  that  better  limestone  was 
burned,  better  stucco  and  terras  mortar  were 
made,  and  that  building  materials  in  any  and 
every  quantity  and  quality  existed. 

Good  red-brick  houses  were  built  in  Dublin 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  of  William 
III.,  and  continued  to  be  built  during  the 
reign  of  Anne  and  of  three  of  the  Georges. 
House  building,  both  of  native  brick  and 
stone,  was  most  rife  during  the  short-lived 
existence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  between 
the  year  1801  and  1810— in  one  short  decade 
— there  was  a  terrible  collapse,  quarries  ceased 
to  be  worked,  and  several  brick  fields  and 
tile  manufactories  were  given  up  for  want  of 
trade  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  cen. 
tury.   Several  hundred  of  our  building  opera- 
tives were  forced  to  emigrate  to  England  and 
America.    Our  builders  became  few,  and  our 
architects  fewer  ;  and  what  few  there  did 
remain  lost  faith  in  themselves,  their  country, 
and  the  building  materials  by  which  their 
fathers  built  up  their  reputations  and  their 
fortunes.    In  the  days  of  Swift  good  bricks 
were  burned  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  in  many 
places  north  and  south,  from  Memon  and 
Sandymount  to  Clontarf  and  Howth  ;  and  at 
MuUinahack,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  good  manufactory  existed,  supplied 


with  potter's  clay  both  from  Merrion  and 
Baldoyle,  from  which  black  crocks,  pan  tiles, 
flooring  tiles,  flower  pots,  sugar  moulds  and 
drip  pots  for  sugar  bakers  were  turned  out 
in  vast  numbers  of  most  excellent  quality. 
Th«  clay  from  Merrion  and  Clontarf  was 
mixed  in  equal  quantities  for  making  pitchers, 
and  this  mixture  was  considered  an  advan- 
tage and  preferable  than  using  the  north  and 
south  of  Dublin  clay  singly.    As  far  back 
as  the  year  1740  or  previous,  the  Baldoyle 
clay  was  extensively  used  for  pottery  pur- 
poses in  Dublin,  but  long  previous  to  this  the 
clay  of  Merrion  and  Clontarf  was  in  use.  A 
vast  amount,  however,  of  the  bricks  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin  were  bad,  not  from  the 
reason  of  the  clay,  but  because  the  clay  was 
not  properly  treated.    The  red  brick  manu- 
factured in  the  last  century  in  Dublin  were 
neither  so  red  nor  so  compact  as  those  made 
in  England  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Kent,  or  Surrey.   Before  the  recent  improved 
method  of  brick-making  came  into  practice, 
the  methods  were  slower  and  more  pains- 
taking in  the  preparation.    The  brick  clay 
very  oft&n,  in  fact  generally,  used  in  Dublin 
contained   a  mixture  of  calcareous  earth, 
otherwise  called  limewash.    This,  after  burn- 
ing, slackened  when  subjected  to  moisture, 
and  of  course  spoiled  the  manufacture.  The 
Dublin   brickmakers,  and  other  provincial 
ones  also,  worked  up  their  materials  too 
quickly.    The  brick  clays  in  England  were 
dug  up  and  exposed  for  some  months  to  the 
air,  for  pyrites  are  often  found  in  large 
quantities  in  some  districts.    Such  clays  are 
fiill  of  vitriolic  salts,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  them  to  the  air  and  weather  for  a 
time  to  rid  them  of  that  body,  otherwise  they 
are  hindered  from  setting  in  the  kiln,  and 
they  will  afterwards  sweat,  and  eventually 
moulder  and  decay.    A  neglect  of  these  pre- 
cautions, and  also  a  carelessness  in  not  seek- 
ing out  the  proper  clays,  rendered  the  Dublin 
brick  manufacture  of  recent  times  a  failure. 
Were  I  standing  in  Dublin  to-day  instead  of 
in  London,  and  if  any  honest  company  was 
formed,  determined  to  begin  brick-making  as 
a  branch  of  native  industry,  I  could  point 
them  out  many  fields  of  good  brick  clay,  where 
fortunes  might  be  made  with  small  capital 
and  industry. 

It  is  not,  however,  alone  in  brick  or  potter's 
clay  that  Dublin  is  rich  ;  she  has  abundance 
of  all  kinds  of  building  stones,  hard  and  soft : 
marble,— yes,  I  repeat  it, — granite,  calp, 
limestones  in  numbers,  and  limestone  gravel, 
sands,  gravel,  ochre,  and  painting  earths, 
rotten  freestone  of  different  kinds,  some 
suitable  for  rough  plastering  material  or  for 
scouring  purposes  and  domestic  uses. 

In  Newcastle,  County  Dublin,  there  is  a 
limestone  gravel,  much  used  in  the  last  cen- 
tury for  roads  and  terras  walks,  possessed  of 
good  binding  and  cementing  qualities ;  also 
at  GreenhiUs  and  in  Kingstown, — in  the  latter 
place  there  are  large  rocks  of  it.  Large 
quantities  of  gypsum  were  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lisburn  to  Dublin  in  the 
last  century  ;  it  made  excellent  plastering 
material.  It  was  used  extensively  for  stucco 
work  in  many  of  the  old  city  mansions  and 
noblemen's  dwellings  in  Dublin.  When  pro- 
perly prepared  it  was  not  liable  to  crack,  and 
it  was  considered  superior  to  that  which  was 
imported  for  stucco  from  France.  George 
Semple,  the  architect  of  Essex  Bridge, 
utilised  this  Irish  gypsum  for  the  purpose  of 
building  in  water,  and  he  considered  it  more 
durable  under  water,  as  a  cement,  than  above 
it.    It  was  used  also  for  scoiu-ing  silver,  and 


sold  by  the  druggists  of  Dublin  for  that  pur- 
pose. Near  Carrickfergus  there  was  a  redder 
sort  of  this  gypsum,  which  was  also  much 
used  for  similar  purposes. 

In  several  places  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  County  Dublin  there  are  clays  and 
sands  admirably  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
both  builder  and  iron  founder.  Sand  for 
foundry  purposes  is  plentiful  north  and  south 
of  Dublin,  and  formerly  quantities  of  it  was 
raised  at  Miltown,  along  the  Dodder,  and  at 
linockmaroon.  In  these  and  other  places 
sand,  fine  and  coarse,  suitable  for  casting 
sheet  lead  or  metal,  was  also  formerly  ob- 
tained. Admirable  founders'  sand  is  still 
obtainable  in  Dublin,  and  one  of  its  properties 
once  boasted  of  was  its  vitrification  of  the 
lead,  by  which  a  fine  paste  was  made  for 
glazing  earthenware,  the  proportion  being 
one  part  of  sand  to  two  of  calcined  lead. 

Slate  quarries  were  worked  in  the  last  cen- 
tury on  the  south  side  of  Dublin,  stretching 
into  the  County  of  Wicldow.  Though  there 
were  many  districts  where  slaty  rocks  were 
found  capable  of  being  split,  yet  none  of  them 
proved  of  a  very  good  description.  Much  of 
what  was  quarried  was  used,  however,  in 
diflerent  situations  for  covering  in  place  of 
tiles.  The  Dublin  slates  lacked  the  hard 
qualities  necessary  to  ensure  durability,  they 
absorbed  too  much  water,  and  did  not  split 
so  evenly,  nor  could  they  be  produced  so  thin 
as  the  imported  ones.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  on  a  careful  survey  a  slate  strata  might 
still  be  found  in  Dublin  or  Wicklow,  capable 
of  affording  as  good  a  quality  of  material  as 
what  we  import. 

Ragstones  are  imported  into  Dublin  from 
Wales,  and  were  also  a  century  and  a-half 
since  ;  yet  along  the  shores  of  the  River 
Dodder  these  stones  abound,  and  around  Old 
Bawn.  The  Dublin  shoemakers  formerly 
used  this  stone  for  sharpening  their  knives 
and  awls.  The  English  and  Welsh  ragstone 
is  an  article  in  general  use  among  the  opera- 
tives of  the  building  trades  for  putting  a  fine 
edge  to  their  tools  after  they  have  been  first 
ground  upon  a  coarser  stone.  A  brown  de- 
scription of  ragstone  exists  about  Rathfarn- 
ham,  and  a  bluish  description  about  Dunsink. 
Stones  for  polishing  brass  (rotten  stones), 
iron,  copper,  silver,  wood,  and  stones  for 
other  coarser  materials  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  and  a 
century  and  a-half  since  they  formed  an 
article  of  Dublin  export  to  England.  They 
are  of  various  colours  north  and  south  of 
Dublin,  Rathfarnham,  Castleknock,  Cloghran, 
Baldoyle,  Malahide,  and  various  other  places. 

Some  of  the  Dublin  limestone  approaches 
that  of  marble  in  hardness,  and  is  susceptible 
of  a  good  polish.  At  Sutton,  near  Howth,  a 
good  description  of  this  kind  may  be  found, 
well  fit  for  building  purposes.  It  can  be 
manufactured  into  a  strong  cement,  and  will 
be  found  quite  as  good  for  using  underwater 
as  any  of  our  modern  hydraulic  cements.  A 
whiter  and  softer  sparry  sort  makes  very 
good  common  plastering  material,  but  it  is 
not  so  good  for  a  cement  as  the  grey  sort.  It 
may  also  be  burned  and  utilized  for  manure. 

Quantities  of  the  above  descriptions  of 
limestone  were  sent  formerly  from  Howth 
into  Wicklow,  and  a  black  sort  from  Carlow, 
which  was  once  considered  one  of  the  best 
limestones  in  Ireland.  Irish  lime,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  was  in  good  repute,  and  was 
imported  in  quantities  by  the  Dutch,  who 
considered  it  superior  to  any  which  they 
could  obtain  elsewhere. 

I  have  alluded  to  Irish  marbles.    It  is  well 
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known  elsewhere  in  Ireland  besides  Dublin 
that  this  description  of  building  stone  exists 
east,  west,  and  south  in  large  beds,  and 
of  superior  qualities  and  colours.  Dublin, 
though  not  rich  in  marbles,  is  not  entirely 
destitute  of  the  material.  It  is  a  description 
or  subdivision  of  our  limestones,  and  it  may 
be  found  at  Howth,  Raheny,  Kinsealy,  Dona- 
bate,  and  near  Malahide.  There  is  a  black 
kind,  variegated  with  white,  which  will  take 
a  fine  polish,  and  I  question  if  it  is  much 
inferior  to  the  far-famed  Kilkenny  marble. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  marble  quarries  could 
be  worked  and  made  to  pay  in  Dublin  ;  but 
any  attempts  that  were  made  in  the  last 
century  were  mere  amateur  ones,  and  they 
were  not  prosecuted  with  earnestness.  The 
deeper  you  sink  the  better  and  harder  the 
marble  will  be  found.  Flags  were  exported 
from  Dublin  to  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  for  steps  and  flagging  purposes. 

I  might  enumerate  many  other  materials 
once  in  high  repute  in  Dublin,  but  now  ex- 
tinct. What  Dublin  ftiiled  to  supply  for  her 
own  uses,  or  for  other  countries,  there  were 
other  parts  of  Ireland  possessed  of  the  requi- 
site material.  According  to  Sir  WiUiam  Petty, 
we  had  formerly  alum  works  in  Ireland  ;  and 
Lyster,  who  had  a  good  knowledge  of  fossUs, 
says  he  received  an  alum  glebe  from  Ireland. 
Dr.  Peter  Lombard,  Primate  of  Armagh, 
mentions  in  his  work,  "  De  Eegno  Hiberniaj," 
&c.,  that  glass  and  earthenware  were  made 
in  his  time.  Lombard  was  born  in  Waterford 
in  1560,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1625.  He 
speaks  also  of  quicksilver,  alum,  vitriol, 
sulphur,  and  antimony  being  found  in  Ireland 
in  his  time.  Coal  mines  were  also  worked 
and  paper  manufactured  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  Colonel  Blennerhasset 
made  vitriol  from  Irish  slate  in  Kerry  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  works 
were  discontinued  for  want  of  a  market. 
There  were  glass  works  in  Dublin  in  the  last 
century,  as  well  as  delft  and  pottery  ;  and 
Dublin  could  also  boast  of  the  manufacture 
of  builders'  ironmongery,  which  existed  in 
the  Liberties  even  in  the  present  century. 

I  now  come  back  to  my  starting  point. 
Brickmaking  was  attempted  several  times 
during  the  present  century,  north  and  south 
of  Dublin,  by  persons  who  knew  scarcely 
aught  about  brick  clays  or  brick  burning,  and 
w.e  need  scarcely  wonder  that  they  failed,  and 
that  the  bricks  they  burnt  were  mere  rubbish. 
Near  Baldoyle  attempts  were  made  some 
years  ago  to  manufacture  red  bricks ;  they 
did  not  succeed.  The  clay  was  not  of  the 
best  quality ;  it  was  not  properly  treated, 
and  I  question  if  the  persons  engaged  knew 
their  business.  Good  brick  clays,  however, 
exist  north  of  the  Tolka  river  across  the 
whole  district  of  Fingal,  free  of  saline  matter 
or  other  salts.  Another  attempt  was  made 
to  make  bricks  on  the  low  swamp  lands  known 
as  the  North  Lotts,  I  believe,  beside  where 
the  old  bottle  works,  known  as  "  Fort  Crystal," 
stood.  This  attempt  turned  out  a  miserable 
failure.  The  clay  was  totally  unfitted,  but, 
even  otherwise,  the  clays  employed  were  not 
exposed  for  a  suitable  time  to  the  weather  ; 
the  bricks  were  not  properly  dried  or  pro- 
tected, so  they  burned  into  rubbish  in  the  kUn. 

Is  it  any  wonder  why  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Ai-chitects  of  Ireland 
should  ask,  "  Why  is  it  that  Dublin  cannot 
produce  for  love  or  money  a  decent,  passable 
brick  ?"  Having  shown  the  reason  why  we 
have  not  a  good  Dublin  brick,  and  having 
a,lso  given  proof  that  we  once  had  a  good 


Dublin  brick,  and  can  have  such  stUl,  I  will 
next  proceed  to  say  to  whom  Dublin  is  partly 
indebted  for  this  sad  building  want.  To  the 
architects,  then,  of  Ireland,  save  with  very 
few  exceptions,  Dublin  and  other  parts  of 
Ireland  may  attribute  their  want  of  suitable 
local  buUding  materials  ready  for  use.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  many  Irish  architects 
during  the  last  half  century  to  decry  all  native 
building  materials,  save  what  was  required 
for  the  most  common  purposes.  I  speak  with 
candour,  for  my  close  contact  from  boyhood 
with  the  architectural  and  building  world  in 
the  three  kingdoms  warrants  me  in  speaking 
as  I  do.  With  every  description  of  limestones 
and  marbles,  granites,  freestones,  and  sand- 
stones at  then-  feet,  Irish  architects  thought 
it  better  and  considered  it  more  fashionable 
to  recommend  Portland  or  Purbeck,  Caen, 
Runcorn,  Bath,  Aberdeen  granites,  and  a 
dozen  of  other  kinds  of  red,  white,  and  grey 
freestones.  Now,  I  could  prove  and  point  out 
stone  in  Ireland  with  the  same  properties  as 
the  much-used  Portland  stone.  But,  leaving 
Portland  alone,  let  the  Irish  architects  look 
back  for  a  century  and  a-half  at  the  magnifi- 
cent public  buildings  erected  in  Dublin  of 
Irish  materials  exclusively,  from  basement  to 
rooftree, — erected  by  Irish,  Anglo-Irish,  and 
naturalised  Irish  architects,  Semple,  Ahern, 
Ensor,  Ivory,  Cooley,  Gaudon,  Baker,  Mor- 
rison (father  and  son),  Johnston,  and  others. 
These  architects,  English  and  Irish  as  they 
were,  practised  in  Ireland,  and  principally  in 
the  capital,  and  the  materials  they  used  and 
recommended  were  always  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  save  where  they  were  overruled.  If 
these  men  were  again  practising  in  Dublin, 
there  would  be  less  stone  imported,  and  I 
question  if  there  would  be  any  brick.  If  Irish 
architects  stipulated  in  their  designs  and 
specifications  for  native  material,  and  recom- 
mended it  whenever  and  wherever  they  could, 
the  building  resources,  not  only  of  Dublin, 
but  of  Ireland,  would  soon  rapidly  develope. 

I  must  say  with  regret  tliat  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  has  done  but  little  within  the  last 
thirty  years  for  the  building,  engineering, 
and  mechanical  interests  of  the  canital. 
Other  corporate  bodies,  have  acted  much  the 
same.  Since  the  uprooting  of  the  old  wooden 
water  main  in  Dublin,  foreign  metal  castings, 
foreign  flagging,  foreign  paving  stones, 
foreign  building  stones,  foreign  bricks,  and 
in  many  cases  foreign  workmen  have  been 
introduced  and  patronised  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  native  born.  Native  architects  have 
even  sufiered,  for  the  evil  they  encouraged 
reacted  on  themselves,  and  native  sculptors 
and  artists  have  been  almost  starved  out. 
With  the  decline  of  sljip-building,  dock  con- 
struction collapsed.  The  City  Council  to- 
day holds  its  meetings  in  what  was  once  the 
Royal  Exchange  of  Dublin,  built  by  the 
merchants  of  the  city,  by  subscriptions  raised 
by  a  lottery.  English  and  Irish  architects 
were  invited  to  send  in  designs  in  1769. 
Upwards  of  sixty  of  both  countries  complied, 
and  premiums  were  awarded  to  the  best. 
Three  Englishmen — two  of  whom  afterwai'ds 
became  par  excellence  Irish  pi-actising  archi- 
tects— gained  the  chief  jn'emiums.  Thomas 
Cooley,  iilOO  ;  James  Gandon,  J60  ;  Thomas 
Sandby,  £'50.  Cooley's  design  was  adopted, 
although  Gandon's  was  said  to  be  superior. 
Thomas  Ivory,  a  Dublin  architect,  but  a 
native  of  Cork,  was  presented  with  pieces  of 
plate,  and  so  were  other  Irish  and  English 
architects  whose  merits  in  the  competition 
were  acknowledged.  Here  is  a  lesson  worthy 
of  imitation  for  the  present  CorporatioB,  and 


merchants  of  Dublin.  A  Dubliu  Main  Drain- 
age will  soon  be  commenced.  It  behoves  the 
architects  of  Dublin,  and  the  builders  and 
ratepayers  of  the  city,  to  know  what  objection 
exists  to  the  use  of  native  materials  in  all 
that  will  appertain  to  that  work.  If  the  In- 
stitute is  powerless  in  this  matter,  and  if  its 
members  are  dumb,  what  becomes  of  the 
public  utility  and  existence  of  the  body  ?  If 
it  exists  for  one  object  more  than  another,  it 
exists  as  an  association  a<hcripti  gleba  to 
promote  a  love  for  Irish  art,  and  to  assist  in 
developing  native  talent  and  native  building 
resources.  I  am  among  the  number  who 
believe  the  Institute  can  do  this  if  it  only 
wills  henceforth  to  do  it. 

There  are  many  of  the  cognate  branches 
of  the  building  trades  could  be  also  assisted 
to  exist  and  prosper  in  Dublin,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  gradually  die  out.  Bell- 
founding,  which  is  long  and  intimately  con 
nected  with  the  history  of  architecture,  still 
lives  in  Dublin,  and  the  manufacture  is 
creditable  and  sustains  its  credit ;  so  does 
organ  building,  and,  further  in  the  matter  of 
church  ornamentation,  no  reason  exists  why 
Gothic  church  furniture  and  stained  glass 
manufacture  should  not  also  thrive  in  Dublin 
as  well  as  in  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  or 
London.  English  merchants  are  justified  in 
driving  trade  in  Ireland  so  long  as  they  can 
find  a  market  for  their  ware,  so  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  their  art 
or  profession  in  Ireland  to  help  one  another. 
It  is  only  by  doing  this,  which  in  honour  and 
justice  they  are  bound  to  do,  they  can  hope 
to  secure  the  platform  upon  which  they  at 
present  stand  from  being  tilted  from  under 
their  feet. 

My  object  in  sitting  down  in  another 
country  to  pen  this  paper  is  a  sincere  desire 
to  lift  up  the  building  art  of  Ireland,  to  point 
out  the  cause  why  it  droops  at  present,  and 
to  show  those  who  may  know  less  of  the  past 
history  of  the  Irish  capital  than  myself  what 
was  once  achieved  in  Dublin,  and  may  be 
achieved  again  if  the  architectural  and  build- 
ing profession  is  true  to  itself.  There  is 
scarcely  aught  wanting  in  Ireland  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  disciples  of  Vitruvius, 
Palladio,  Vignola,  Inigo  Jones,  or  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  could  desire.  Let  the  archi- 
tectural profession  show  an  example,  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry  will  follow,  and  of  course 
the  builders  will  ofi'er  no  objection,  and  the 
building  operatives  will  be  only  too  delighted 
to.  follow  suit. 

I  trust,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Press  of 
Ireland,  as  a  body,  will  lend  their  assistance 
in  making  the  facts  known  which  are  em- 
bodied in  this  paper.  It  is  not  a  political 
question,  but  a  vital  question,  and  one  that 
concerns  the  future  well-being  of  the  building 
trade  of  Ireland.  Silently  and  unknown  lo 
many  I  have  laboured  for  years  to  serve  the 
architectural  and  building  interests  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  draw  attention  to  her  vast  and 
undcvelojied  building  resources ;  but  it  rests 
much  with  the  architects  of  Ireland  whether 
mine  or  other  men's  labours  to  that  end  will 
succeed  in  efi'ectiag  a  thorough  reform  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  practice  of  Building  in 
Ireland. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 

British  Museum, 
London,  May,  1871. 

P.S.— If  I  find  that  it  is  desirable  to  return 
to  the  subject  which  I  have  discussed  in  the 
foregoing  paper,  I  will  do  so,  for  I  have  only 
opened  the  question  of  Irish  buOding  re- 
sources, instead  of  having  exhausted  it. 
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THE  STONE  -  ROOFED  CHURCHES 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  IRISH,  AND 
CORMAC'S  CHAPEL.* 
If  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Dion 
Cassius,  and  Herodian,  who  professedly  or 
incidentally  treat  of  the  domestication  of  the 
Irish  in  their  several  ages,  record  nothing 
but  traits  of  barbarism,  incivility,  and  total 
want  of  architecture,  where  could  the  Irish 
acquire  ideas  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
styles  of  building  ?  There  must  be  either  a 
strange  conspiracy  among  ancient  writers  to 
misrepresent  the  truth  and  deceive  mankind, 
or  what  is  delivered  by  Stukeley  and  Irish 
antiquaries  of  the  wonderful  proficiency  of 
the  Druids  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  desti- 
tute of  reality.  The  latter  had  absurd  systems 
to  support,  the  former  stated  matters  of  fact 
and  notoriety.  Impartiality  and  truth  are 
ever  found  among  those  who  have  no  induce- 
ment to  swerve  from  them. 

O'Conor  gi-ants  our  buildings  in  the  sixth 
century  were  mean,  and  yet  he  speaks  of 
magnificent  ones  many  ages  before,  without 
condescending  to  explain  the  occult  causes  of 
this  degradation  and  at  length  final  extinction 
of  architecture  among  us.  But  this  omission 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  those  on  every 
subject  touched  on  in  his  dissertations,  where 
a  copious  flow  of  words  supplies  the  place  of 
information,  and  the  Leavar  Gabbala  and 
Codex  Lecanus  mislead  the  reader  with  a 
show  of  authority. 

Lynch  thinks  we  had  stone  houses  very 
early,  because  Teamor,  or  the  palace  of  Tarah, 
is  derived  from  Tea,  a  house,  and  mor,  a  wall. 
Had  any  but  an  Irish  scholar  and  seanachie 
advanced  so  foolish  an  etymology,  how  loudly 
would  his  ignorance  of  the  Iberno-Celtic  be 
proclaimed  !  Teamor  is  obviously  the  great 
house  or  palace.  But  if  Lynch's  authority  is 
to  be  depended  on,  Ireland  was  but  slenderly 
inhabited  before  the  incarnation  ;  for  he  re- 
cords it  of  Irialus,  as  a  memorable  public  act, 
that  he  cleared  sixteen  plains  covered  with 
wood  ;  and  that  Eochad  Fibherglas  and 
Oengus  Olmucad  performed  similar  impor- 
tant services  :  the  inference  is  easy  and 
certain,  that  such  a  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants must  be  in  the  rudest  state,  and  that  it 
had  more  of  the  ferine  than  the  human  species 
possessing  it. 

In  the  eyes  of  reason  and  learning,  then, 
how  weak  and  unfounded  are  the  assertions 
of  our  natural  historians  !  They  boast  of 
extensive  buildings  and  high  degrees  of  civi- 
lization above  two  thousand  years  ago.  "  The 
construction  of  Eamania,"  says  O'Conor, 
"  forms  a  remarkable  epoch."  Not  in  history, 
we  are  bold  to  say,  but  in  Irish  romance  ;  for 
this  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
our  era,  when  the  Roman  state  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  Europe  was  but  thinly  peopled 
by  wandering  Celts.  To  find,  at  this  period 
and  in  this  corner  of  the  world,  a  nation 
flourishing  in  aU  the  arts  of  peace  and  settled 
society,  is  a  tale  not  to  be  listened  to,  much 
less  believed.  If  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  the  palace  of  Tarah  were  such 
as  described  by  Keating  and  his  blind  fol- 
lowers,— if  they  continued  from  its  erection 
to  throw  a  lustre  on  the  taste  and  opulence 
of  Irish  monarchy  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
427, — can  any  reason  be  assigned  for  the 
silence  of  geographers  and  historians  on  so 
curious  and  interesting  a  subject,  or  on  such 
unusual  power,  wealth,  and  civilisation  ? 
"Would  the  Romans — a  people  intelligent  and 
curious,  and  who  held  the  dominion  of  Britain 
for  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  years — have 
been  strangers  to  such  a  nation  ?  It  must 
instantly  be  decided  that  they  would  not. 

The  Celts  were,  as  their  name  intimates, 
Woodlanders.  In  forests  they  found  houses, 
food,  and  security.  Occupied  in  the  chase, 
and  supported  by  the  spontaneous  produce 
of  the  eai'th,  and,  above  all,  living,  as  hunters 
ever  do,  in  families,  and  these  widely  dis- 
persed, they  never  dreamed  of  stone  edifices 
or  felt  the  want  of  them.  The  Firbolgs,  or 
Belgic  colonies,  who  succeeded  them,  were  a 
very  different  and  more  c  vilised  people. 
Like  their  brethren  in  Germany,  they  dwelt 
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a  great  part  of  the  year  in  natural  souterreins, 
or  artificial  caves  ;  and  the  number  of  these 
discovered  in  Ireland  evinces  that  they  prac- 
tised the  same  here,  and  that  they  knew  very 
well  how  to  form  chambers  with  dry  stones, 
and  arch  them  over  with  long,  projecting 
flags.    The  first  Christian  missionaries  en- 
deavoured to  estrange  the  minds  of  the  natives 
from  their  old  idolatry  by  building  wooden 
churches.  Thus  Palladius,  it  is  said,  founded, 
in  431,  three  wooden  oratories.    The  year 
after,  St.  Patrick  erected  the  church  of  Saul, 
in  the  county  of  Down.    It  was  called  Sgibol 
Phadruig,  or  Patrick's  Barn  ;  a  name  at  once 
conveying  to  us  its  shape  and  materials.  Con- 
cubran,  describing  the  old  chapel  of  Monenna, 
at  Kilslieve,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  a.d. 
630,  tells  us  it  was  made  of  smoothed  timber, 
according  to  the  Irish  fashion,  for  they  had 
no  stone  fabrics.    About  635,  Finian,  an 
Irishman,  and  Bishop  of  Lindisfern,  built  a 
church  in  that  isle  for  his  episcopal  see  ;  it 
was  made  of  split  oak  and  covered  with  reeds. 
Eadbert,  his  successor,  ordered  the  thatch  to 
be  taken  off,  and  both  the  roof  and  the  walls 
to  be  sheeted  with  lead.    Bede  says,  Finian's 
church  was  after  the  Irish  fashion,  being  of 
wood,  whereas  the  Roman  was  of  stone.  In 
684,  Cuthbert,  an  Irishman,  and  also  Bishop 
of  Lindisfern,  constructed  an  edifice,  of  which 
Bede  gives  this  description :— The  building 
was  round,  four  or  five  perches  wide  between 
wall  and  wall.    The  wall  on  the  outside  was 
the  height  of  a  man,  on  the  inside  higher,  so 
made  by  sinking  of  a  huge  rock,  which  was 
done  to  prevent  the  thoughts  from  rambling, 
by  restraining  the  sight.  The  wall  was  neither 
of  squared  stone  or  brick,  or  cemented  with 
mortar,  but  of  rough,  unpolished  stone,  with 
turf  dug  up  in  the  middle  of  the  place,  and 
banked  on  both  sides  of  the  stone  all  round. 
Some  of  the  stones  were  so  big  that  four  men 
could  hardly  lift  one.    Within  the  walls  he 
constructed'two  houses  and  a  chapel,  together 
with  a  room  for  common  uses.    The  roofs  he 
made  of  unhewn  timber,  and  thatched  them. 
Without  the  walls  was  a  large  house  to  re- 
ceive strangers,  and  near  it  a  foantain  of 
water. 

The  paroxysm  of  zeal  for  the  monastic 
profession  alternately  possessed  the  eastern 
and  western  world.    Egypt,  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  boasted  of  76,000 
monks  and  21,000  nuns.    In  this  island,  in 
the  seventh  century, — the  age  we  are  speak- 
ing of,— St.  Nathalus  and  St.  Maidoc  sepa- 
rately ruled  150  monks,  and  St.  Manchene  and 
St.  Monenna  as  many  nuns.    Three  hundred 
monks  obeyed  St.  Tehan  ;  1,076,  St.  Carthag; 
1,000,  St.  Goban;  1,500,  Laserian ;  300,  St. 
Brendan ;  3,000,  St.  Finian  ;  as  many,  St. 
Congel  and    St.  Gerald  ;   so  that  Bishop 
Nicholson  might  well  say,  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy  were  almost  as  numerous  as 
men  of  every  other  denomination.    In  the 
little  isle  of  Bute  were  twelve  churches  or 
chapels,  and  thirty  hermitages  ;  and  in  Unst 
and  the  other   Hebrides,  religious  frenzy 
equally  extending  her  reign.     Hence  the 
Irish  acquired  a  fondness  for,  and  a  propen- 
sity to  monachism,  which  remarkably  distin- 
guished them  through  every  age.  Though 
the  number  of  monks  and  nuns  now  recited 
is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on,  yet  it 
suggested  to  their  presidents  the  necessity  of 
stone  enclosures,  or  closes  ;  those  in  the  east 
were  called  Mandrse.    The  word  originally 
imported  a  sheep-fold,  and  was  applied  to 
those  monastic  buildings  wherein  the  Archi- 
mandrite presided  over  his  disciples,  as  the 
shepherd  superintended  his  flock  in  the  fold. 
There  are  many  of  these  Mandrse  dispersed 
over  this  kingdom  hitherto  unnoticed ;  one 
remarkable  is  Dun  iEngus.    This  is  in  the 
greater  isle  of  Arran,  on  the  coast  of  Galway, 
situated  on  a  high  cliff  over  the  sea,  and  is  a 
circle  of  monstrous  stones,  without  cement, 
and  capable  of  containing  200  cows.  The 
tradition  relative  to  it  is,  that  ^ngus,  king 
of  Cashel,  about  490,  granted  this  isle,  called 
Arran  Naomh,  or  Arran  of  the  Saints,  to  St. 
Enna  or  Endeus,  to  build  ten  churches  on. 

The  7th  and  8th  centuries  were  brilliant 
in  the  history  of  Irish  literature.  It  is  there- 
fore surprising,  amid  such  a  superiority,  not 


to  find  other  useful  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge cultivated  in  this  isle.  However,  other 
people  were  similarly  circumstanced.  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  "  that  he  knew  not  whether 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  Scots  to  have  attained 
the  liberal  without  the  manual  arts,  to  have 
excelled  in  ornamental  knowledge,  and  to 
have  wanted  not  only  the  elegancies  but  the 
conveniencies  of  common  life.  Yet  men  thus 
ingenious  and  inquisitive  are  content  to  live 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades  by  which  the 
human  wants  are  supplied,  and  to  supply 
them  by  the  grossest  means."  To  the  same 
purpose  Woodward,  from  Diodorus  Siculus, 
observes  it  as  a  mighty  paradox,  that  the 
Egyptians  should  take  little  care  of  the  struc- 
ture of  their  houses,  when  they  wasted  so 
much  time,  labour,  and  expense  in  adorning 
their  sepulchres.  But  the  solution  of  these 
paradoxical  appearances  is  not  so  difficult. 
The  climate  has  some  influence  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  country,  but  its  political  consti- 
tution the  greatest.'  Where  this  is  unfavour- 
able to  industry,  to  commerce,  to  arts  and 
manufactures,  there  we  are  not  to  look  for 
neatness  or  convenience  in  apparel,  in  build- 
ing, or  any  other  instance  of  civil  improve- 
ment. 

From  every  evidence  supplied  by  antiquity, 
it  is  certain  the  Irish  had  neither  domestic 
edifices  nor  religious  structures  of  lime  and 
stone  antecedent  to  the  great  northern  in- 
vasion in  the  ninth  century.     Some  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Drusus  erected 
fifty  castles  or  forts  along  the  Rhine,  so  that 
the  calcination  of  stone  and  the  preparation 
of  mortar  could  not  be  unknown  to  the 
natives,   and  yet,  a  hundred  years  after, 
Tacitus  assures  us,  the  Germans  did  not  use 
cement  or  mortar.    A  century  later  Herodian 
and  Dion  Cassius  declare  the  same.  Tacitus 
does  not  say  the  Germans  were  ignorant  of 
mortar  and  its  composition, — that  would  have 
been  impossible,  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  Romans — he  only  denies  them  the  use  of 
it.     Their  riches,  as  the  writer  observes, 
were  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  life  was 
pastoral ;  a  state  of  society  wherein  no  one 
expects  to  find  durable  structures.    And  yet 
they  had  skill  enough  to  form  subterranean 
granaries,  and  antrile  chambers  to  secure 
their  corn,  and  soften  the  severity  of  the 
winter's  cold.     Such  was  exactly  the  case 
with  the  Irish.  Whatever  change  Christianity 
operated  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
latter,  it  made  no  alteration  in  the  political 
constitution  of  the  country — of  coui-se  things 
remained  in  their  ancient  state  as  to  the  arts 
of  civil  life.    But  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Irish  Church  were  averse  to  stone 
fabrics.    Celsus,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Christi- 
anity, objects  to  the  first  believers,  that  they 
had  no  dedications  or  consecrations  of  altars, 
statues,  or  churches.    Four  centuries  had 
almost  elapsed  before  the  usage  here  noticed 
began.    In  this  interval  the  Gospel  was  pro- 
pagated in  this  isle  by  Greek  missionaries  or 
their  disciples.     It  was  in  the  sixth  age 
churches  were  anointed  with  chrism,  and  in 
787  reliques  were  placed  in  them,  and  they 
then  assumed  the  name  of  some  patron  saint 
or  martyr.    While  corruptions  were  creeping 
into  religion  on  the  continent,  ours  was  pure 
and  primitive.    Retentive  of  the  faith  de- 
livered to  us,  and  precluded  from  access  to 
Rome  by  the  convulsions  of  the  empire,  we 
were  strangers  to  the  innovations  of  foreign 
churches  ;  when  time  discovered  them  to  us, 
we  beheld  them  with  horror  and  detestation. 
Such  is  the  tenour  of  our  ecclesiastical  history. 
Lanfranc  complains,  in  1074,  that  we  did  not 
use  chrism  in  baptism  ;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  not  applied  in  inferior  sacred 
oflices,  as  consecrating  a  church  or  altar. 
By  Archbishop  Comyn's  canons,  made  in  1186, 
it  appears  that  our  altars  were  of  wood,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  chrismation  ;  for  the 
councils  of  Adge,  in  506,  and  of  Epaon,  in 
517,  forbid  the  holy  oil  to  be  applied  but  to 
structures  of  stone.    Here  are  proofs  of  our 
churches  being  generally  of  wood,  even  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  that  their  consecration 
was  solely  by  prayer,  agreeably  to  the  custom 
of  the  present  age. 

The  Britons,  who  symboliaed  with  the  Irish 
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in  religious  tenets,  had  only  wattled  and 
wooden  churches.  The  ancient  chapel  at 
Glastonbury,  preserved  in  Spelman,  and  that 
of  Greested  in  the  county  of  Essex,  exhibit 
specimens  of  the  old  Irisli  and  British  style. 

The  Irish  Ostmen  being  converted  in  the 
ninth  century,  embraced  the  faith  of  their 
countrymen  in  England.  We  find  them  in 
subsequent  ages  corresponding  with  Lanfranc, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  sending  to 
the  metropolitans  of  that  see  their  bishops 
for  consecration.  This  predilection  might  be 
reasonably  expected  among  people  issuing 
from  the  same  country,  and  connected  by 
affinity  and  language.  Accordingly,  the  first 
structures  of  the  Ostmen  in  Ireland,  and  the 
first  buildings  with  mortar,  were  stone-roofed 
chapels  for  relics.  We  shaU  only  add  one 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  that  is 
the  close  imitation  of  British  crypts  in  their 
sculptures  by  our  Irish  architects.  Let  the 
learned  reader  compare  the  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  the  undercroft  at  Canterbury  with 
those  in  some  of  our  chapels,  and  he  will  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  ad- 
vanced. As  our  over-gTound  cryptical  chapels 
have  been  hitherto  little  noticed  by  Irish 
antiquaries,  and  as  they  are  objects  extremely 
curious,  we  shall  now  communicate  what 
authentic  information  has  occurred  to  us 
concerning  them. 

Near  the  cathedral  of  KiUaloe  is  a  stone- 
roofed  chapel ;  in  it  were  probably  deposited 
the  relies  of  St.  Flannan,  though  after  trans- 
lated to  the  cathedral.  This  patron  saint  is 
said  to  have  been  disciple  of  St.  Molua,  the 
founder  of  this  chapel,  which  from  him  was 
called  Kil  da  Lua,  and  the  patron  himself, 
Mo-L  ua,  or  My  Molua,  a  pronoun  added  by 
way  of  endearment.  Kil-le-lua  is  literally  the 
church  upon  or  near  the  water,  the  water  here 
is  the  Shannon  :  a  rational  and  obvious  origin 
of  the  name.  This  place,  being  but  eleven 
miles  from  the  great  Ostman  settlement  at 
Limerick,  was  perhaps  as  early  built  as  any 
other  in  the  isle. 

The  church  of  St.  Doulach,  situated  about 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  Dublin,  on  the  road 
to  Malahide,  is  a  curious  structure.  It  is 
48  feet  long,  by  18  wide.  There  is  a  double 
roof,  the  external  which  covers  the  building, 
and  that  which  divides  the  lower  from  the 
upper  storey.  You  enter  this  ci-ypt  through 
a  small  door  to  the  south.  Just  as  you  enter 
the  tomb  of  St.  Doulach  presents  itself.  The 
tomb  projects  so  far  into  the  room  that,  to- 
gether with  the  stairs  of  the  tower  and  legs 
of  the  arches,  it  can  contain  but  few  people  : 
it  seems  designed  for  no  other  use  but  the 
separate  admission  of  those  who  came  to 
make  their  prayers  and  offerings  to  the  saint. 
From  this  room,  by  stooping,  you  pass  a 
narrow  way  and  enter  the  chapel.  This  is 
•22  feet  by  12  feet,  and  lighted  by  three 
windows,  one  at  the  east,  and  two  at  the 
south ;  the  arches  pointed,  and  decorations 
Gothic  ;  these,  with  the  tower,  are  later  ad- 
ditions. The  roof  is  of  stone,  and  carried  up 
like  a  wedge.  The  stones  which  cover  it  ai-e 
not  large,  but  so  weU.  bedded  in  mortar  that 
after  many  centuries  this  roof  transmits 
neither  light  nor  water.  There  is  a  well  in 
an  octagon  enclosure,  with  some  emblematic 
fresco-paintings,  and  a  bath  supplied  from 
the  well.  The  cryptical  sepulchres  and  ora- 
tories in  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Bede  are  the 
exact  archetypes  of  ours.  These  were  secured 
from  vulgar  approach  by  doors  and  chancels  ; 
the  supplicant  was  permitted  only  to  put  his 
head  into  a  little  window,  and  tliere  invoke 
the  saint,  and  take  witli  his  fingers  a  pinch 
of  the  sacred  dust.  Under  the  ancient  church 
of  Rippon,  founded  by  Wilfrid,  a.d.  G60,  is  an 
arched  chapel,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  7  feet 
6  inches  broad,  9  feet  high.  There  are  nine 
steps  down  to  it,  and  there  is  a  little  hole, 
called  St.  Wilfrid's  needle,  through  which 
people  are  drawn  into  the  chapel.  In  all 
these  instances  there  is  a  remarkable  uni- 
formity, proving  that  they  sprang  from  one 
common  origin. 

The  crenellated  square  tower  at  St.  Dou- 
lach's,  if  not  a  later  addition,  must  have  been 
constructed  by  some  of  the  FingaUian  or 
Dublin  Ostmen  princes  of  the  eleventh  cen- 


tury :  and  this  we  conclude  as  well  from  the 
building  as  from  the  name  of  the  saint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  St.  Tullach,  or  St. 
Doulach,  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Olave.  Now 
St.  Olave  was  born  a.d.  993,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  so  that  this  chapel  could 
not  be  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  About  1038,  Sihtric,  the  Ostman 
king  of  Dublin,  built  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  Christ  Church,  in  that  city  ;  and 
his  bishop,  Donat,  was  animated  with  not 
less  zeal,  for  he  founded  the  chapels  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Nicholas.  Tulloch's,  or 
Olave's-lane,  probably  received  its  name  at 
this  time  ;  it  ran  from  the  end  of  Fishamble- 
street  to  the  Wood-quay,  and,  as  was  usual 
in  those  ages,  had  a  cross,  a  well,  or  oratory 
dedicated  to  this  saint.  It  might  well  be 
expected  that  the  northerns  would  particu- 
larly venerate  a  saint  of  their  own  country, 
and  endeavour  to  procure  some  of  his  relics. 
St.  Doulach's  chapel  is  an  existing  monument 
of  this  fact. 

St.  Doulach's  well  was  the  baptistery  ;  it  is 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  chapel.  All  the 
old  baptismal  fonts  were  octagonal.  There 
was  something  mystical  in  the  number  eight. 
Among  Christians,  the  idea  of  this  figure 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  eighth  or 
baptismal  day.    Thus  St.  Ambrose  : — 

"  Octachorum  sanctos  templum  surrexit  in  usus, 
Octfigonus  foils  est  munere  dignus  eo. 
Hoe  mimero  decuit  sacri  biiptismatis  auliun 
Surgere,  quo  populis  vera  solus  rediit." 

The  emblematic  fresco-paintings  with  which 
this  baptistery  is  adorned  were  directly  copied 
from  a  Roman  original.  Thus  Prudentius 
speaks  of  the  Vatican  font : — 

"  Omnicolor  Titreas  pictura  supei  ne  tingit  undas. 
Musci  relucent  et  virescit  aurum. 
Cyaneusque  latex  umbram  trahit  imminentis  ostri, 
Ciedas  mover!  fluctibus  lacunar." 

As  a  supplement  to  what  has  been  said  of 
St.  Doulach  and  his  chapel,  we  take  leave  to 
add  an  account  of  both  from  an  anonymous 
though  well-informed  author,  who,  in  1747, 
jDublished  a  concise  survey  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  of  Dublin  and  its  diocese  : — 

"  In  Bove-street,  now  called  Fishamble- 
street,  stood  formerly  a  chapel  of -ea?e  to  St. 
John's  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Doulach",  an 
anchoret  whose  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  1st 
of  August;  on  which  day,  and  during  its 
octave,  is  visited  a  famous  well  in  Fingal, 
between  Belgriffin  and  Kinsaly,  about  five 
miles  from  Dublin,  contiguous  to  a  church 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  venerable  soli- 
tary, whose  life  was  formerly  preserved  at 
Malahide,  but  now  not  to  be  met  with.  The 
building  of  the  hermitage  is  still  covered,  and 
in  it  is  an  altar,  which  some  look  upon  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  that  holy  recluse  ;  near 
which  is  a  hole,  where  many  put  in  their 
heads  to  get  rid  of  the  headache.  Up  two 
pair  of  stone  stairs  is  shown  his  bed,  not  much 
larger  than  a  small  oven,  scarce  sufficient  to 
contain  a  person  of  a  moderate  size.  It  is 
held  in  great  repute  by  women  in  pregnancy, 
who  turn  thrice  in  said  bed,  hoping  thereby 
they  may  not  die  in  child-bed.  The  steeple 
is  still  up,  as  is  also  the  church,  which  is  now 
much  smaller  than  formerly.  Divine  service 
is  performed  there  once  a  fortnight,  and  the 
tithes  belong  to  the  chapter  of  Christ  Chui-ch. 
Near  this  church  is  a  well  of  most  lucid  and 
delightful  water,  enclosed  and  arched  over, 
and  formerly  embellished  at  the  expense  of 
Peter  Fagan,  brother  of  John  Fagan,  of 
Feltrim,  Esq.,  with  the  decorations  of  gilding 
and  painting.  The  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  apostles  was  represented  on  the 
top  ;  the  effigies  of  St,  Patrick,  St.  Columba, 
and  St.  Bridget,  much  after  the  manner  they 
are  engraved  in  Messingham's  title-page  to 
his  Florih'f/ium  Sanctorum  Hibeniia,  as  also 
of  St.  Doulach  in  a  hermit's  habit.  On  the 
walls  was  the  following  inscription,  engraved 
on  a  marble  stone  : — 

"Piscinae  Solymis  clars?  decus  efferat  alter, 
Et  raedicas  populus  jactet  Hebraeus  aquas. 
Grata  Deo  pati  ium  celebrat  Kingallia  tontem, 
Doulacbi  pi  ecibus  munera  nacta  piis. 
Morbos  ille  fugat  ]H■^)lll]ltu^^,  virc^ipic  reponit, 
jEgris  et  causas  millr  s;iluii»  liabet. 
Scilicit  requus  agit  uiediis  lioiil;iclius  in  undis, 
Angelus  utfontem,  sic  niovet  lUe  huuni. 
0  Kons!  iioster  amor,  si  te  ueglexinius  olim 
Mox  erit,  ut  nomea  sit  super  astratuura. 


"  Betlisaida's  sacred  pool,  let  others  tell 
With  healing  virtues  how  her  waters  swell, 
An  equal  glory  shall  Kingallia  claim. 
Nor  be  less  grateful  for  lu  r  blissful  stream. 
Thy  prayers,  Doulaclms,  mounted  up  to  heaven. 
Thence  to  thy  well  the  miglity  power  is  given 
To  drivi'  the  fiery  fever  far  away, 
Strengtli  to  replace,  and  rescue  from  decay, 
In  every  malady  to  lile  a  stay. 
The  cherub  wondrous  moves  hU  wat'ry  sphere, 
The  saint  behold  who  stirs  the  fountain  here.  ' 
Hail  1  lovely  font,  if  long  unsung  thy  name. 
It  hence  shall  rise  ab.ove  the  starry  frame  " 

"  Dr.  Patrick  Russel,  archbishop  (titular) 
of  Dublin,  granted  forty  days  indulgence  to 
those  who  would  say  devoutly,  on  their  bare 
knees,  at  St.  Doulach's  well,  five  times  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  said 
prayer  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  that  a  fort- 
night must  intervene  between  each  time  of 
saying  the  aforesaid  prayers  to  gain  the  in- 
dulgence, as  appears  from  an  inscription 
which  had  been  formerly  on  a  stone  which 
imported  the  same.  At  the  back  of  St. 
Doulach's  well  there  is  another  for  bathing, 
which  is  vaulted,  and  called  after  St.  Ca- 
tharine." 

Near  the  church  of  Portaferry  stands  a 
chapel;  a  coarse  building,  says  the  writer, 
of  an  odd  contrivance,  being  a  room  37  feet 
in  length,  16  feet  broad,  and  20  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  coved  arch  of  stone,  so  close 
and  firmly  cemented  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  admit  any  water.  Adjoining  is  a  similar 
structure,  divided  into  two  apartments. 
There  is  a  very  ancient  overgrown  crypt  in 
an  island  in  the  Shannon  not  far  from"  Killa- 
loe.  Malachy  O'Morgair,  about  1135,  erected 
at  the  Abbey  of  Saul,  two  stone-roofed  crypts, 
7  feet  high,  G  feet  long,  and  2^  feet  wide, 
with  a  small  window  at  one  side.  But  that 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  best  architec- 
ture is  Cormac's  chapel  at  Cashel. 

Irish  romantic  history  teUs  us  that  he  was 
descended  from  OUiol-Olum,  king  of  Munster 
of  the  Eugerian  race,  and  that  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Cashel,  a.d.  902,  according 
to  the  annals  of  InnisfaUen,  exercising  at  the 
same  time  the  archiepiscopal  functions.  That 
in  906  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Flan, 
king  of  Meath,  and  by  Carubhal,  king  of 
Leinster,  who  plundered  his  country.  That, 
in  907,  he  defeated  these  enemies  on  the 
plains  of  Moylena,  in  Meath,  but,  in  908,  he 
was  again  invaded,  and  fell  in  battle  on  the 
plain  of  Moyailbhe,  not  far  from  Leighlin. 
We  rely  more  on  the  testimony  of  Caradoe 
of  Lhancarvan,  for  his  existence,  than  the 
plausible  fictions  of  national  writers  ;  and 
we  think  what  this  Welsh  chronicler  relates 
of  his  being  slain  by  the  Danes  most  likely, 
for  in  his  time  they  were  ravaging  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Irish  writers  praise  his 
learning,  piety,  valour,  and  magnificence; 
after  pompously  detailing  these,  they  are  not 
ashamed  at  confessing  their  total  ignorance 
of  his  successors  in  Cashel  for  one  hundred 
years.  As  usual,  they  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  minutest  transactions  of  the  re- 
motest ages,  of  which  there  are  no  annals  or 
documents  remaining,  but  where  light  might 
be  expected  from  the  latter  in  subsequent 
periods,  there  nothing  but  darkness  reigns. 

Cashel  seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
religion  in  times  of  paganism  ;  for  on  the 
site  of  heathen  fanes  early  Christianity 
erected  her  churches.  Ware  relates  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  kings  of  Munster  were  pro- 
claimed on  a  large  stone  there.  This  was 
a  Firbolgian  custom,  introduced  from  the 
North,  where  the  people  reared  great  stones, 
or  stone  circles  for  the  election  and  inaugu- 
ration of  their  princes,  the  electors  them- 
selves also  standing  on  stones  while  giving- 
their  suffrages.  Formerly  in  Scotland,  whe.n 
a  chief  entered  on  the  government  of  his 
clan,  he  was  mounted  on  a  heap  of  stones  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  his  followers  standing 
in  a  circle  round  him.  Manus  O'Donnel, 
lord  of  Tyrconnel,  was  inaugurated  on  a  rock 
near  Kilmacrenan  Church  in  1537,  as  Cox 
informs  us.  And  M'Donald,  king  of  the 
Isles,  was  crowned  standing  on  a  stone.  Our 
Liafail,  or  Stone  of  Fate,  is  very  celebrated 
in  Irish  romantic  history ;  on  it  our  monarchs 
were  seated  for  inauguration,  and  if  he  was 
the  true  successor  the  stones  groaned  in  sign 
of  approbation.    This  stone  was  brought  into 
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Ireland  by  the  Tiiatha  de  Danans,  from  tlio 
city  of  Falia,  iu  the  north  of  Germany.  This 
tradition,  connected  with  the  acknowledged 
practice  of  the  Northerns,  proves  the  custom 
to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  very  difle- 
rent  from  the  CJelts,  which  used  a  tree,  and 
not  a  stone.  Thus  the  Bile  Magh  Adhair 
was  a  remarkable  tree,  in  the  plain  of  Adhair, 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  under  which  the  Dal- 
cassian  princes  were  inaugurated.  Every 
solemn  and  holy  office  was  performed  by  the 
Celts  in  groves  ;  by  the  Firbolgs  in  stone 
circles.  Here  we  have  an  eminent  instance 
of  the  distinction  between  these  people,  in 
religious  rights  and  civil  usages,  so  much  in- 
sisted on  in  these  papers. 

That  Cashel  was  an  ancient  mandra,  the 
wall  surrounding  its  summit,  its  situation, 
and  the  monastic  spirit  of  Cliristianity  pre- 
valent in  this  kingdom,  give  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe.  The' stone-roofed  chapel 
before  described,  and  denominated  from 
Cormac,  I  think,  must  have  been  constructed 
posterior  to  the  age  of  this  prelate  ;  because, 
if  things  were  conducted  in  the  common 
manner,  he  must  have  been  first  canonized, 
and  his  reliques  afterwards  be  deposited  in 
this  crypt.  So  that  unless  he  could  have 
foreknown  that  he  was  to  be  dubbed  the 
patron  of  Cashel,  he  hardly  would  have  built 
this  chapel  for  his  own  remains.  Or  if  this 
chapel  had  been  once  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick, 
the  lesser  would  never  have  dispossessed  the 
greater  spiritual  hero.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  some  other  person  erected  this 
fabric  to  his  memory,  and  enshrined  his  bones 
there,  as  a  martyr  who  fell  in  defence  of  his 
religion  and  country  against  pagan  invaders. 
Who  this  person  was,  or  the  time,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  The  dimensions  of  this  chapel 
are  thus  stated : — 

Ft.  In. 


Length  of  the  nave   30  0 

Breadth    18  0 

Length  of  the  choir   13  8 

Breadth    116 

Breadth  of  the  grand  arch  leading  into  the 

choir    9  0 

Width  of  the  north  door   2  7 

Of  the  south  door   .3  4 

Of  the  west  door    4  6 

Mean  thicliness  of  the  walls         ..       ..  4  1 

Length  of  the  square  tower         ..       ..  10  0 

Breadth    6  8 

Height   68  0 

Height  of  the  stone  roof  from  the  ground  5i  0 

Slant  of  the  roof    24  0 

Diameter  of  the  columns  of  the  grand  arch  0  6 

Height   8  0 

Height  of  the  entire  arch   12  C 

Breadth  of  the  archiTolt     ..       ..  S  6 

Length  of  the  chapel  inside         ..       ..  47  8 

Length  outside    53  0 


This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 
fabrics  in  these  kingdoms.  It  is  a  regular 
church,  divided  into  nave  and  choir,  the  latter 
narrowing  in  breadth,  and  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  wide  arch.  Under  the  altar, 
tradition  places  the  bones  of  St.  Cormac. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  this 
chapel  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Oxford, 
with  Grymbald's  crypt  beneath  it.  This 
church  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  stone 
church  in  England,  and  said  to  be  built  by 
Grymbald  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  with  a  square  tower  at 
the  west  end ;  at  the  east  is  the  chancel,  and 
on  its  extremities  stand  two  round  towers, 
terminating  at  top  in  a  cone.  The  crypt  is 
arched,  and  the  columns  supporting  it  are 
short  and  massive.  The  square  tower  is 
about  80  feet  high,  and  the  round  towers 
from  the  parapet  about  12  feet.  Let  these 
particulars  be  comjiared  with  similar  ones  at 
Cormac's  chapel,  and  a  strong  likeness  wiU 
be  perceived ;  only  our  chapel  is  infinitely 
more  curious,  by  uniting  under  its  stone  roof 
a  church  and  crypt.  Notwithstanding  this 
agreement,  I  think  the  ornaments  in  Cormac's 
chapel  bespeak  it  to  be  a  construction  later 
than  St.  Peter's.  The  grotesques  on  the 
capitals  in  the  crypt  of  the  latter  are  not  seen 
in  our  chapel.  Over  a  door,  indeed,  is  an 
archer,  mounted  on  some  ideal  quadruped. 
High,  square  towers  were  certainly  known 
and  in  use  in  England  when  Cormac's  chapel 
was  built,  because  there  is  one  there  ;  but  it 
could  not  be  i^laced  in  the  intersection  of  the 
cross,  for  our  chapel  is  not  cruciform ;  be- 
sides, if  there  were  cross  aisles,  it  would  not 
have  answered  the  idea  of  a  crypt.  High 


towers  are  dated  about  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  about  this  time,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  next  age,  Cormac's  chapel  was  erected 
by  some  of  his  successors  in  Cashel,  and  that 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  or 
Gothic  styles,  for  in  every  respect  it  is  purely 
Saxon.  These  hints  may,  perhaps,  remove 
some  difficulties,  and  lead  to  some  happier 
conjectures  on  this  subject. 

The  annals  of  the  Priory  of  All  Saints  in- 
forms us  that  the  church,  after  the  restoration 
of  it,  was  solemnly  consecrated,  and  a  synod 
held  in  it  in  the  year  1134.  About  thirty-five 
years  after  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick, 
built  a  new  church  in  Cashel  from  the  foun-  | 
dation,  converting  Cormac's  old  church  into 
a  chapel  or  chapter-house,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir.  Here,  the  church  noticed  iu 
the  annals  seems  to  be  Cormac's,  which  pro- 
bably had  been  desecrated  in  the  wars  of 
those  times.  Or  shall  we  say  that  a  cathedral 
was  erected  in  1101,  when  Mortogh  Mor 
O'Brien  solemnly  granted  and  dedicated  the 
town  of  Cashel  to  God  and  St.  Patrick.  If 
so,  Mortogh's  fabric  must  have  been  mean 
and  trifling,  since  it  went  to  decay  in  about 
thirty  years ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
Donald  O'Brien  would  have  constructed  a 
new  church  had  his  predecessor's  continued 
in  good  preservation.  We  therefore  imagine 
there  was  no  religious  edifice  of  stone  on  the 
rock  but  Cormac's  antecedent  to  Donald's 
church.  Notwithstanding  the  former  might 
have  been  used  as  a  chapter-house,  the 
builders  had  the  strongest  reason  for  uniting 
the  cathedral  with  the  chapel,  and  that  was 
the  sanctity  of  the  latter.  Had  the  chapel 
been  smaller,  it  would  have  been  enclosed  in 
the  new  building.  Thus  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumberland,  made  a  small  wooden  ora- 
tory ;  afterwards  he  built  a  church  of  stone, 
enclosing  the  oratory  within  it.  The  old 
church  at  Glastonbury  had  a  divine  odour 
exhaling  from  it.  Augustine  did  not  attempt 
to  demolish  it,  but  very  much  adorned  it.  In 
all  parts  the  veneration  for  these  old  chapels 
and  crypts  was  the  same. 

Donald  O'Brien  founded  a  cathedral  at 
Cashel  about  1169.  This  was  certainly  of 
stone,  for  it  did  not  want  any  great  repairs 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  Arch- 
bishop O'Hedian  rebuilt  those  parts  which 
had  been  injured  by  age,  and  modernised  the 
whole,  as  the  long  lancet  windows  and  other 
Gothic  ornaments  testify. 

But  neither  the  fame  of  St.  Cormac,  nor 
the  curious  remains  at  Cashel,  have  made  it 
so  memorable  as  the  synod  held  there  in  the 
year  1172,  when  every  archbishop  and  bishop 
gave  sealed  charters  to  Henry  II.,  conferring 
on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland ;  which  charters  were  confirmed  by 
Pope  Alexander.  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
king's  part,  were  offered  and  accepted  the 
English  laws  ;  these  the  Irish  solemnly  swore 
to  observe,  and  for  their  better  execution  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  shires. 


COKRE  SPONDENCE . 


SURVEYORS'  CHARGES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

We  print  below  the  scale  of  charges  for 
surveyors'  work  as  proposed  by  our  corre- 
spondent "  X." 

The  charge  for  taking  a  plan  of  an  estate,  laying  it 
out,  and  arranging  for  building  upon  it,  should  be 
regulated  by  the  time,  skill,  trouble,  and  expense 
involved. 

The  charge  for  preparing  specifications,  diiecting, 
superintending,  and  certifying  the  proper  formation  of 
roads,  fences  and  other  such  works,  is  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.,  but  does  not  include  putting  the 
plans  on  the  leases,  which  are  to  be  charged  for 
separately,  by  time  occupied  in  so  doing. 

For  selling  by  private  contract,  freehold  and  copy- 
hold properly,  or  leaseholds  held  at  ground  rents:  — 
Oa  the  first  £100,  5  per  cent,  (in  no  ca^e  less  than 
£5);  from  £100  to  £5,000,  5  per  cent,  on  the  first 
£100,  and  2^  per  cent,  on  the  remainder;  above 
£5,000,  2  J  per  cent,  on  the  first  £5,000,  IJ  percent. 


from  thence  to  £10,000,  and  1  per  cent,  on  the 
remainder.  And,  in  each  case,  a  further  commission, 
as  undermentioned,  on  the  amount  paid  for  timber, 
fixtures,  or  effects. 

For  letting  estates  or  houses  or  disposal  of  leases 
at  a  rack  rent: — On  agreement  for  one,  two,  or 
tliree  years,  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  one 
year's  rent,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  premium  and  on 
the  sum  obtained  for  fixtures,  timber,  &c.  On  lease 
or  assignment  of  lease:— on  the  amount  of  first 
year's  rent  5  per  cent,  j  on  tbe  amount  of  second 
year's  rent  2. J  per  cent. ;  also  on  the  amount  of  pre- 
mium agreed  to  be  paid  for  lease  or  assignment,  5 
per  cent,  on  the  first  £500  and  2,^  per  cent,  on  the 
residue ;  and  on  the  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
fixtures  or  timber  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  £200  and 
2'ij  per  cent,  on  the  residue.  In  either  of  tbe  above 
cases,  where  a  valuation  of  the  timber,  fixtures,  or 
improvements,  &c.,  is  necessary,  such  is  made  and 
concluded  without  extra  charge,  except  for  travelling 
expenses. 

The  charges  per  day,  when  no  outlay  on  works  is 
involved,  or  when  the  time  occupied  is  not  covered 
by  the  architect's  commission,  rates  are  as  follow  :- — 
Principal,  5  guineas  per  day  of  eight  hours  when 
engaged  at  a  distance  from  oflBces;  4  guineas  ditto 
when  engaged  in  offices  or  in  town  ;  no  special  atten- 
dance under  10s.  6d.  in  offices,  or  one  guinea  else- 
where ;  correspondence  5s.  each  letter,  or  according 
to  time  and  trouble.  First-class  assistants  one  and 
a  half  guineas  per  day  in  oiBces,  to  two  guineas  when 
engaged  elsewhere;  second-class  ditto  one  guinea  to 
one  and  a  half  guineas  per  ditto  ;  pupils,  ditto,  half 
a  guinea  to  one  guinea  per  ditto,  according  to  expe- 
rience. 

The  charge  for  estimating  dilapidations  is  5  per 
cent,  on  the  estimate,  and  in  no  case  less  than  £3  3s. 
Valuations  of  property  1  to  IJ  per  cent.,  or  by 
arrangement. 

Actual  travelling  and  hotel  expenses,  cash  paid 
chaiumen  or  other  incidental  charges  incurred,  to  be 
charged  in  addition  to  the  above  rates. 

For  taking  out  quantities  from  drawings  li  per 
cent.  For  do.,  and  pricing  to  form  bill,  2^  per  cent. 
For  mea-uring  and  preparing  bills  of  quantities  from 
actual  work  executed,  and  pricing  as  per  agreed 
schedule,  (as  in  extras  and  omissions)  25  per  cent. 
For  do.  and  pricing  without  schedule  one  half  per 
cent,  extra  to  the  above.  The  charges  to  be  exclusive 
of  lithography  or  scrivenery  when  more  than  one 
copy  is  required. 

In  all  cases  where  quantities  are  taken  out  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  tbe  architect  or  surveyor,  th^y 
are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  builder  or  contractor  whose 
tender  may  be  accepted.  In  case  no  tender  be 
accepted,  or  the  works  be  not  proceeded  with,  the 
quantities  to  be  paid  for  by  the  employer,  who  is  also 
to  pay  for  adjusting  extras  and  omissions  at  above 
rates. 

The  architect  and  surveyor  vvill  use  his  best  skill 
and  judgment  in  tbe  interest  of  the  employer,  and 
will  act  independently  between  him  and  the  builder 
or  other  conti actor,  but  is  not  to  be  held  pecuniarily 
responsible  to  either  for  any  decision,  certificate  or 
opinion  given  or  withheld  in  the  course  of  the  employ- 
ment, nor  is  he  to  be  held  accountable  for  or  in  any 
disputes  that  may  occur  between  the  employer  and 
the  builder  or  other  contractor,  or  with  adjoining 
owners;  his  character  and  reputation  lieing  the  only 
security  offered  for  the  due  performance  of  his  duties. 

Should  any  difference  or  dispute  arise  between  the 
architect  and  surveyor  and  the  employer,  the  same 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  an  independent 
architect  or  surveror  to  be  agreed  on,  or  in  case  the 
parties  shall  not  be  able  to  agree  on  one,  then  to  the 
arbitration  of  three  architects  or  surveyors,  one  to  be 
named  by  each  party  and  the  third  by  the  two  so 
chosen,  said  architects  or  surveyors  to  be  upright, 
well-known  men  of  standing  in  their  profession,  com- 
petent to  decide  on  the  matter  in  difference. 


A  few  years  since  was  exhibited  in  New  York  a 
most  marvellous  specimen  of  band-writing,  it  being 
no  less  than  a  complete  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  on  a 
surface  about  tbe  size  of  an  ordinary  mantel  or  pier- 
glass,  the  words  of  the  same  being  so  ingeniously 
arranged  and  grouped  as  to  form  the  repiesentation  of 
a  beautiful  temple,  while  at  the  same  time  not  one 
word  is  omitted,  no  sentence  transposed,  and  the 
several  chapters  follow  each  other  in  proper  order. 
At  first  view  the  spectator  perceives  only  a  well- 
arranged  arcliitectural  drawing,  delicate  and  exact ; 
but  on  close  examination  (some  parts  requiring  the 
use  of  a  magnifying  glass),  every  part  of  the  elevation, 
each  window  and  doorway,  each  apparent  line  and 
curve  of  column,  cornice  and  entablature— everything, 
in  short,  about  the  picture,  except,  perhaps,  a  slight 
shading,  is  resolved  into  distinct  and  regular  hand- 
writing. This  wonderful  production  was  executed  by 
a  Polish  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  David  Davidson, 
who  finislied  his  task  after  two  years  and  seven 
months  of  constant  labor  and  application. 
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THE 

ADDRESS  OF  "  DUBLINIENSIS." 

We  publisli  in  our  present  issue  a  rather  re- 
markable document  on  a  really  important 
subject.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  upon  the  matter  he 
passes  xmder  review.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  attract  attention  and  elicit  com- 
ment, and  perhaps  much  criticism,  in  some 
quarters.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  writer's 
earnestness  and  past  labours  in  the  interest 
of  architecture  and  building  in  Ireland,  and 
his  practical  knowledge  and  historical  re- 
search, we  can  safely  leave  his  paper  to  the 
further  consideration  it  is  sure  to  command 
at  the  hands  of  architects,  builders,  workmen, 
and  the  public  generally. 


CHUECH  OF 
THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
ENNISKEAN,  CO.  CORK. 

With  our  present  issue  we  give  an  illustration 
of  the  new  Catholic  church,  the  erection  of 
which  has  just  been  commenced  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Coveney,  P.P.,  at  Enniskean.  The  style, 
which  is  Early  Pointed,  is  treated  in  a  bold 
and  simple  manner,  and  with  a  decidedly 
Irish  feeling  in  its  details,  as  indicated  by 
the  entire  absence  of  buttresses,  the  high- 
pitched  gables,  and  flush  barge  copings,  &c. 
It  is  cruciform  on  plan,  the  nave  and  chancel 
being  the  same  breadth  and  height  through- 
out, measuring  110  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide  ; 
the  transepts,  north  and  south,  being  61  ft. 
by  the  same  width.  The  "  ladye  chapel" — 
which,  owing  to  the  dedication  of  the.  church, 
has  had  bestowed  upon  it  a  larger  amount  of 
ornamentation  than  the  rest — is  to  terminate 
at  the  east  end  with  a  semi-octagonal  apse, 
and  is  to  finish  internally  with  molded  stone 
arcade  over  the  windows,  supported  on  shafts 
of  Cork  red  polished  marble,  with  carved 
capitals.  This  chapel  runs  parallel  with  the 
chancel,  with  which,  as  also  with  the  south 
transept,  it  wUl  communicate  by  large  arched 
openings.  The  tower  occupies  the  corres- 
ponding angle,  formed  by  the  south  transept 
and  nave  ;  it  will  be  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  broach  spire — total  height,  110  ft. 
— the  lower  portion  forming  an  ample  porch, 
through  which  will  be  the  principal  entrance. 
There  wiU  also  be  a  large  doorway  in  the 
western  end,  and  another  in  the  north  tran- 
sept, each  protected  by  a  porch.  An  ample 
sacristy  and  a  separate  vestry  for  acolytes 
completes  the  arrangement,  which  is  a  very 
convenient  one,  and  in  every  way  suited  for 
the  purpose  of  a  country  parish  church,  afford- 
ing accommodation  to  about  900  persons,  so 
that  they  may  aU  both  hear  and  see  the  offici- 
ating clergyman.  The  carving  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  principal  doorways,  on  the 
tympana  of  which  "the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception" and  the  various  symbols  of  the 
BlessedVirgin  will  be  executed  in  alto-relievo. 
All  the  dressings  and  masonry  will  be  exclu- 
sively of  local  material,  a  quarry  of  a  light 
warm-tinted  sandstone  of  sound,  good  quality, 
and  easily  worked  having  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  roof  is  to  be  open 
timber  work,  wi-ought  and  varnished.  The 
design  is  by  Mr.  Richard  Evans,  of  Cork. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  "laying  the 
foundation  stone  "  was  performed  on  the  8th 
inst.  The  Cork  Examiner  has  been  so  happy 
in  its  description  of  this  event,  that  we  are 
induced  to  make  a  lengthened  extract  from 
our  contemporary's  report ;   and  we  most 


cordially  wish  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coveney  every 
success,  and  a  happy  termination  to  the 
spirited  undertaking  which  has  commenced 
under  such  favorable  and  gratifying  circum- 
stances. 

"  Rarely  have  so  many  circumstances  combined  to 
make  such  an  event  one  of  unmitigated  jubilee.  The 
season  was  such  as  to  cause  the  narrowest  nature  to 
expand  with  irrepressible  gratitude  to  the  Most  High 
for  the  manifold  benehts — the  wealth  of  nature  and  of 
grace — which  he  lavishly  bestows  upon  his  creatures. 
The  scene  was  one  teeming  with  incentives  to  delight 
and  rejoicing;  and  the  holy  work  to  be  inaugurated 
commanded  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  all  men, 
while  it  gave  joy  and  glory  to  Heaven.  It  was  a 
work  of  special  interest,  not  only  to  the  pious  Catholic, 
but  to  the  lover  of  our  ancient  and  historic  land.  It 
carried  back  the  memory  to  the  days  when  Kinneigh 
(the  original  name  of  the  parish)  was  a  bishop's  see, 
the  site  of  a  cathedral,  and  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
monastery,  to  which  the  people  flocked  for  education. 
It  revived,  too,  the  recollection  of  our  people's  martial 
patriotism,  wlien  from  this  part  of  the  country  the 
clan  O'Mahony  was  led  by  its  chieftain  Keane 
O'Mahony  (from  whom  Enniskean  takes  its  name)  to 
the  plain  ofClontarf,  where  itsin^ularly  distinguished 
itself  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Scandinavian  in- 
vaders. Of  this  historic  incident  we  find  a  remark- 
able memorial  still  extant  in  the  parish,  for  at 
Kinneigh  there  e.tists,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserva- 
tion, a  unique  specimen  of  the  ancient  round  towers 
of  Ireland,  professedly  erected  to  commemorate  the 
part  taken  by  the  people  of  the  district  in  the  great 
victory  over  the  Danes.  Unhappily,  this  is  the  only 
remaining  evidence  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  this 
famous  locality.  The  Cathedral  Church,  if  we  except 
the  ruined  doorway,  lives  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  antiquary,  or  tlie  ecclesiastical  reconls  of  the 
country  ;  the  monastery,  to  which  students  crowded 
from  remote  places,  is  a  thing  only  of  tradition. 
With  such  reminiscences  was  the  parish  invested  when 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Coveney  became  its  pastor:  and,  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  it  has  been  the  earnest 
object  of  Ills  ambition,  to  see  a  temple  reared  in  its 
midst,  at  once  befitting  the  worship  of  the  Almighty, 
and  worthy  of  the  character  of  the  district.  Untiring 
zeal  and  labour  have  at  length  had  their  fruition  in  the 
commencement  of  a  church  which  will  be  in  keeping 
with  the  great  architectural  revival  g<iing  on  in  the 
country,  and  at  once  a  m  mument  of  the  piety  and 
devotion  of  the  pastor  and  his  people.  The  Kev.  Dr. 
Coveney  has  been  singularly  tortunate  in  obtaining  a 
site  for  the  new  church.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  most  munificently  presented  him  with  a 
plot  of  seventeen  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the  most 
suitable  situation,  and  contributed,  besides,  a  sum  of 
£250  towards  the  cost  of  [he  building.  Local  co- 
operation has  been  most  generously  aflforded,  the 
Protestant  residents  seeming  to  vie  with  the  Catholic 
parishioners  in  their  generous  support  of  the  ineii- 
torious  undertaking;  and  thus  the  go.id  work  was 
fairly  started,  the  inauguration  of  wdiich  it  was  our 
happiness  yesterday  to  witness.  The  site  of  the  new 
church  is  on  a  plateau,  slightly  raised  above  the 
general  level  of  the  rich  and  extensive  vallev  on  the 
northern  side  of  which  it  stands.  The  mail  coach 
road  passes  within  a  few  hundred  yar^s  of  it,  and  it 
is  a  conspicious  point  in  the  landscape  as  viewed 
from  the  railway.  The  eye  roams  with  delight  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  verdure  which  stretclies  east  and 
west,  and  is  led  up,  irresistibly,  to  the  northern  slope, 
on  the  breast  of  which  the  new  cluiroh  will  stand,  a 
glorious  back-ground  of  luxuriant  woodland  closing 
in  the  picture.  Yesterday,  this  cliarming  landscape 
glowed  in  all  its  fresh  luxuriance  under  a  brilliant 
summer  sun,  and  a  pleasant  breeze,  murmuring 
musically  in  the  light  young  foliage,  wafted  hither 
and  thither  odours  that  seemed  the  exhalations  of 
nature's  gratitude  to  the  Creator,  while  it  bore  aloft 
the  joyous  homage  of  a  pious  and  simple-hearted 
people.  Access  to  the  scene  of  the  cereraonv  was 
rendered  easy  and  convenient  by  special  arrange- 
metits,  of  a  liberal  character,  on  the  West  Cork 
Railway.  Additional  liveliness  was  imparted  to  the 
event  by  the  presence  of  four  excellent  bands — from 
Dunmanway,  Handon,  Togber,  and  from  Upton 
Reformatory,  whicli  played  with  singular  success  some 
admirable  selections  of  national  and  popular  music. 
The  immediate  preparations  for  the  ceremonial  were  of 
a  most  tasteful  and  happy  character,  and  had  their 
fruition  in  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  picturesque- 
ness  and  even  splendour. 

The  trowel  used  by  his  lordship  was  of  silver, 
handsomely  engraved  (manufactured  by  Mr.  James 
Hackett,  Patrick-street,  Cork),  and  bore  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  — 

Presented 
To  the  ll'ist  Kev.  Dr.  Delant, 
By  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ootkmst,  P.l'., 
On  tlie.Layint;  of  tlie  KounJatioii  Stone  of  tlie 

Church  of  the  Iramacul  ite  Conception, 
At  Enniskean,  oa  Sunday,  tlie  7th  .May,  1S71. 


CHEAP  RAILWAYS. 
In  our  number  for  the  15th  ult.  we  printed  a 
portion  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Dillon, 
C.E.,  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  As 
we  find  that  the  author  has  since  brought  it 
out  in  pamphlet  form,*  accompanied  by  a 
map  of  Ireland,  we  are  precluded  from  giving 
the  remainder  as  we  intended  :  a  few  extracts 
must  suffice ; — our  readers  can  invest  their 
sixpences  at  116,  very  much  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

"  No  country  (says  Mr.  DiUon)  in  the  world, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  population,  and 
traffic,  can  boast  of  a  more  colossal  (if  I 
might  use  the  word)  system  of  trunk  or  main 
lines,  than  the  trunk  lines  to  Belfast,  Galway, 
and  Cork.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these 
are  larger  than  the  American  and  Continental 
railways.  They  are  spanned  by  thousands  of 
bridges  and  numerous  viaducts  of  the  most 
beautiful  proportions,  which  will  for  ages  to 
come  do  honour  to  their  designers,  Messrs. 
M'NeU,  Hemans,  Le  Fanu,  Barton,  and  others. 
The  regularity  of  the  main  line  trains,  and 
the  small  ntimberof  railway  accidents,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  nearly  all  paying 
a  fair  dividend,  is  proof  that  great  ability 
and  attention  is  displayed  by  aU  the  officials, 
from  the  directors  downwards. 

"  The  collapse  of  the  raUway  system,  as  a 
whole,  is  therefore  all  the  more  remarkable. 
The  financial  position  of  the  main  lines  has 
been  imperilled  by  the  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  colossal  nature,  the  branch  lines 
had  to  be  made  on  the  same  colossal  scale, 
thus  causing  serious  financial  difficulties,  and 
leading  to  the  downfall  of  the  system,  as  a 
whole." 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  time  has  at  last 
arrived  when  the  people  of  Ireland  must 
seriously  consider  what  had  best  be  done, /or 
Government  will  not  (tct  until  the  people  are 
unaninu)us.  I  therefore  venture  to  make  the 
following  suggestions,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  ably  discussed  : — 

1st.  That  the  laws  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  colossal  branch  lines  in  Ireland 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  agri- 
cttlluraJ  districts,  should  be  repealed. 

2nd.  That  Government  should  pass  an  Act 
giving  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  authority 
to  sanction  the  construction  of  branch  rail- 
ways throughout  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Ireland. 

3rd.  That  it  should  be  legal  for  branch 
railways  to  cross  all  roads  on  the  level,  giving 
the  authorities  power  to  order  bridges  to  be 
substituted  in  certain  special  cases  where 
public  interests  required  it,  and  that  the 
scale  of  bridges  and  inclinations  of  roads  now 
required  by  law  might  be  reduced  to  the 
t  average  dimensions  of  the  road  bridges  and 
existing  road  inclinations  on  the  particular 
road  required  to  be  crossed  by  a  railway 
bridge."  

"  4th.  That  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  should  be  empowered  to  define  the 
area  of  the  district  that  would  be  beneficially 
aflected  by  the  proposed  line  (care  being  taken 
not  to  include  any  portion  not  beneficially 
aftected),  and  the  sum  to  be  guaranteed  by 
said  district. 

I  would  further  propose  that  the  branch 
lines  should  be  worked  by  existing  companies 
at  a  mileage,  and  that  in  case  of  any  disputes 
arising  on  this  head,  same  should  be  referred 
to  a  public  arbitrator,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose." ..... 

"  It  is  impossible  that  the  country  can  any 
longer  submit  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
Many  of  the  less  important  lines  are  at  this 
moment  in  a  dangerous  state  for  want  of 
money  to  put  them  in  working  order.  I 
know  of  viaducts  that  have  been  propped  up 
in  the  middle  of  their  spans  to  keep  them 
from  falling  ;  and  in  other  places,  where  the 
sleepers  are  too  rotten  to  support  the  rails, 
and  the  rolling-stock  in  bad  repair.  Each 

•  On  the  Railways  of  Ireland,  and  the  Causes  whicii  hare 
led  to  the  Stoppage  of  Railway  Enterprise,  and  the  best  way 
of  providing  for  the  Improvement  and  Extension  of  tlie  Rail- 
way, System.    l>ubliu:  E.  Ponsonby,  Grafton-stieet. 
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day,  the  evils  I  refer  to  are  becoming  worse 
and  worse,  and  the  debts  of  the  insolvent 
companies  are  accumulating  ,  and  their  lines 
become  more  unsafe  for  traffic."  

"  A  people  who  are  not  prepared  to  help 
themselves  cannot  expect  Government  to 
present  them  with  a  railway ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  the  people  exert  them- 
selves, and  work  unanimously  in  this  matter, 
their  eiforts  will  be  crowned  with  success." 

In  an  appendix  Mr.  DiUon  prints  his  report 
on  the  proposed  line  of  railway  from  Galway 
to  Clifden  vi&  Oughterard,  RecesF,  and  Bally- 
nahinch,  on  a  guage  of  3  ft.  6  in.  Although 
the  question  of  Irish  Eailways  has  been 
shelved  for  the  present,  we  would  strongly 
advise  that  every  legitimate  means  should  be 
■used  to  induce  the  Government  to  relax  the 
too  stringent  (and  unsuitable  to  Ireland)  ex- 
actions required  under  existing  acts.  Gentle- 
men like  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Fearnley  deserve 
well  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 


BLAST  FUENACES  AT  NEWPORT. 

Me.  B.  Samuelson,M.P.,  read  a  paper  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  entitled  a  "  Description  of 
Two  Blast  Furnaces  erected  in  1870  at 
Newport,  near  Middlesborough." 

The  author,  having  called  attention  to  the 
enormous  development  in  the  production  of 
crude  iron  during  the  last  thirty  years,  now 
four  times  as  great  as  in  1840,  and  having 
shown  that  it  had  increased  three-hundred 
fold  since  1750,  at  which  time  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
only  equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  a  single 
modern  blast  furnace,  proceeded  to  describe 
the  general  arrangements  of  a  furnace  plant 
recently  erected  under  his  direction,  and  for 
his  account,  by  Mr.  Richard  Howson,  the 
resident  engineer  of  the  Newport  works. 
The  ironstone  smelted  was  the  ordinary 
argillaceous  ore  from  the  lias,  containing 
■when  dried,  from  33  to  40  per  cent,  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  from  2  to  7  per  cent,  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  equal  to  from  26  to  33 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  (increased  by  calci- 
nation to  from  37  to  40  per  cent.),  and  of 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  10 
to  15  per  cent,  of  silica,  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  1  to  Ijper  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
in  addition  to  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  magnesia 
and  lime.  The  fuel  was  the  hard  coke  of 
South  Durham  ;  the  flux,  principally  moun- 
tain limestone. 

Whereas  in  three  furnaces  erected  by  him 
in  1854,  for  smelting  the  same  ore,  the 
quantity  of  fuel  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  varied  from  32  to  40  cwt.,  and  in 
five  furnaces  erected  in  1863-4  from  23  to  24 
cwt.,  the  coke  consumed  in  these  new 
furnaces  was  only  20-35  cwt.  This  great 
economy  of  fuel  was  due,  first,  to  greater 
capacity,  augmented  from  5,000  cubic  feet  in 
the  earlier  furnaces  to  16,000  cubic  feet  in 
those  next  erected,  and  to  30,000  cubic  feet 
in  those  forming  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Secondly,  to  increased  temperature  of  blast 
at  the  tuyeres,  which  had  been  increased  from 
650°  in  the  earlier  to  1,100°  in  the  later 
furnaces ;  and  lastly,  to  increased  regularity 
in  working,  the  result  of  improvements  of 
construction,  all  aiming  at  the  greatest  attain- 
able simplicity  and  solidity.  Drawings  were 
shown  exhibiting  the  relative  sizes  and  the 
internal  forms  of  the  three  types.  The  pro- 
duce of  pig  iron  from  one  of  the  latest 
furnaces  was  stated  to  be  from  490  to  500 
tons  per  week. 

The  works  were  so  arranged  that  all  the 
raw  materials  entered  at  one  end,  whilst  the 
iron  produced  and  the  mineral  trucks  when 
empty,  left  at  the  opposite  end,  both  being 
connected  with  the  main  line  of  the  Stockton 
and  DarUngton  Railway ;  and  the  western 
end  also  with  a  wharf  on  the  River  Tees, 
forming  part  of  the  works,  at  which  vessels 
of  from  600  to  800  tons  v/ere  loaded. 


The  trucks  in  their  passage  through  the 
works  were  raised  by  a  steam  lift,  consisting 
of  an  inverted  cylinder,  40  feet  long,  and  38 
inches  in  diameter,  erected  upon  columns, 
from  the  piston  of  which  a  rod  descended, 
and  was  attached  to  the  lift  by  a  cross  head. 
The  average  gross  weight  of  the  trucks  to  be 
lifted  was  14  tons  ;  when  they  reached  the 
top,  they  were  run  on  to  a  high-level  railway, 
which  traversed  a  series  of  five  calcining 
kilns  and  three  boxes  or  bunkers  for  holding 
coke  and  small  coal.  The  ironstone  and 
limestone,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal 
for  calcining,  were  discharged  into  the  kilns, 
whilst  the  coke  for  the  blast  furnaces  and  a 
store  of  coal  for  calcining  were  dropped  into 
the  boxes.  These  boxes,  like  the  trucks, 
were  furnished  with  moveable  doors  at  the 
bottom,  and  discharged  themselves  without 
manual  labour,  except  that  of  opening  the 
doors.  After  the  trucks  were  discharged, 
they  descended  by  means  of  a  drop,  consist- 
ing of  a  platforan,  overbalanced  by  counter- 
weights, so  as  to  keep  it  at  the  upper  level 
until  the  balance  was  inclined  in  the  other 
sense  by  the  weight  of  a  truck.  The  descent 
of  the  drop  was  controlled  by  a  friction 
break. 

The  kilns  were  cylindrical,  built  up  of 
wrought-iron  plates  and  lined  with  fire-brick. 
The  bottom  was  tapered,  and  had  openings 
all  round  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  calcined  stone,  which  was 
directed  to  the  openings  by  a  central  cone, 
having  its  apex  upwards.  Each  kiln  had  a 
capacity  of  15,800  cubic  feet,  and  held  630 
tons  of  ironstone  and  limestone. 

From  the  kilns  and  bunkers  the  materials 
were  carried  in  barrows  to  the  furnace  hoist. 
The  entire  lift  was  92  feet.  The  author  con- 
sidered this  hoist  as  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  which  had  yet  been  constructed. 
It  consisted  of  a  main  spur  wheel  12  feet  in 
diameter,  erected  on  the  platform  connecting 
the  two  furnaces  at  the  top,  each  side  of  the 
wheel  being  flanked  by  a  groved  pulley  carry- 
a  steel  rope  li  inch  in  diameter.  From 
opposite  ends  of  these  ropes  two  cages  were 
suspended,  which  balance  each  other,  and 
were  guided  by  the  columns  supporting  the 
platforms.  The  ropes  passed  only  half  round 
the  pulleys,  and  were  driven  by  their  friction 
on  the  latter,  so  that  whenever  one  platform 
touched  the  gi-ound,  the  weight  being  re- 
moved, the  other  could  not  be  overwound. 
Motion  was  given  to  the  spur  wheel  and 
pulleys  by  a  train  of  wheels  connected  with 
an  8-inch  double  cylinder  engine  also  erected 
on  the  furnace  platform.  Steam  was  con- 
veyed to  these  engines  from  the  boilers  by  a 
pipe  200feet  long,  but  being  well  covered  the 
loss  by  condensation  was  trifling. 

The  foundation  of  the  blast  furnaces  was 
brickwork  resting  on  clay  ;  on  this  a  circnlar 
base  of  solid  solid  brickwork,  7  ft.  in  diameter, 
was  erected,  having  a  stone  curb,  on  which 
were  the  columns,  18  feet  6  inches  high,  which 
carried  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  the 
lower  part  being  supported  partly  by  a 
wrought  iron  conical  case,  and  partly  by  the 
brickwork  and  stanchions  which  surrounded 
the  hearth.  From  the  tuyeres  upwards  the 
furnaces  were  cased  with  wrought  iron  plates, 
varying  from  f  to  ^-inch  in  thickness.  The 
interior  was  lined  with  fire-brick  lumps  5 
inches  thick,  backed  with  ordinary  fire-bricks. 
The  lumps  forming  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
which  was  4  feet  6  inches  in  thickne  js,  con- 
sisted of  two  courses  set  on  edge,  and  break- 
ing joint.  These  lumps,  as  well  as  those 
forming  the  lining  to  within  a  short  distance 
abwe  the  tuyeres,  were  chisel-dressed  on 
both  faces  and  joints.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  furnaces  were :  Diameter  of 
hearth,  8  feet ;  diameter  at  the  bosh,  28  feet ; 
total  height  from  hearth  to  platform,  85  feet ; 
depth  of  hearth  at  tuyeres  (four  in  number), 
3  feet  6  inches  ;  diameter  of  bell  opening,  13 
f  jet ;  and  cubical  capacity,  30,085  feet. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  the  bell  and 
hopper,  and  ingenious  invention  of  Mr. 
Wrightson,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  was  next 
described.  The  apparatus  was  used  for 
charging  the  furnace,  and  for  closing  its  top 
except  when  it  had  been  opened  far  that  pur- 


pose. All  the  waste  gases  were  thus  stored, 
conveyed  by  descending  tubes  to  a  main 
culvert,  and'thcnce  by  passages  to  the  boilers 
and  hot  air  stoves,  where  they  met  with  the 
requisite  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  for 
combustion,  and  served  instead  of  coal,  to 
raise  steam  and  heat  the  blast.  The  tempera- 
ture of  these  gases  at  the  furnace-top  was 
stated  as  varying  between  315°  when  a  charge 
of  cold  materials  was  first  introduced,  up  to 
034°  before  the  next  charge.  The  various 
valves  for  regulating  the  admission  of  gas  and 
air  to  the  boilers  and  heating  stoves,  and  for 
insuring  their  proper  admixture,  were  shown 
and  desci'ibed. 

The  heating  stoves  consisted  of  nine 
sections  to  each  furnace,  of  which  eight  were 
always  in  use  and  a  ninth  cooling  or  being 
cleaned.  The  cast-iron  heating  pipes  were 
U  shaped  in  elevation  and  oblong  in  cross 
section.  There  were  twelve  in  each  section, 
and  their  internal  heating  surface  per  furnace 
was  about  10,000  square  feet.  The  air 
entered  them  from  a  cold  blast  main  by 
valves,  and  was  discharged  into  the  hot 
blast  main,  which  latter  was  lined  with  fire 
brick  14  inches  thick  to  prevent  radiation. 
From  the  hot  blast  main  the  air  passed  to 
the  tuyeres,  and  entered  the  furnace  at  a 
pressure  of  3|  lbs.  above  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  four  blowing  engines,  coupled  in  two 
pairs,  which  furnished  8,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  each  furnace,  condensed  to  a  pressure 
of  44  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  were  of  the  vertical  con- 
struction now  almost  universal  in  Cleve- 
land. The  diameter  of  the  steam  cylinders, 
which  were  placed  immediately  over  the 
blowing  cylinders,  was  32  inches;  that  of  the 
blowing  cylinders  was  66  inches  ;  the  stroke 
of  both  being  4  feet.  The  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute  was  24  ;  and  the  steam-, 
pressure,  cut  off  at  a  fourth  of  the  stroke,  was 
55  lbs.  The  steam  was  supplied  to  these  - 
engines,  to  the  donkey-engines  which  pumped 
water  for  the  tuyeres  and  the  boilers,  and  to 
the  hoist  and  kiln-lift,  by  seven  Cornish 
boilers,  5  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  35 
feet  long,  an  eighth  boiler  being  always  kept 
in  reserve. 

For  the  transport  of  the  materials  of  these 
two  furnaces  and  the  removal  of  the  slag  two 
locomotives  were  required  ;  the  latter  had 
wheels  only  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  5  ft. 
from  centre  to  centre,  in  order  to  pass  readily 
round  curves  of  small  radius. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  works,  of  which  full 
details  were  given,  was  ^56,331  4s.  4d.,  ex- 
clusive of  land.  The  principal  contractors 
were — for  fire-lumps,  Messrs.  W.  Stephenson 
and  Son,  of  Throckley  Works  ;  for  the  heating 
stove-pipes,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Thomson,  of 
Stockton;  for  the  boilers,  hot-air  valves,  &c., 
Messrs.  Cochrane  and  Grove,  of  Middlesbro' ; 
for  the  blowing-engines,  Mr. -John  Stevenson, 
Preston ;  for  the  gantry  lift  cylinder  and  . 
slagging  engine,  Mr.  M.  Samuelson,  Hull. 

The  author  refrained  from  entering  into 
the  questions  of  the  various  reactions  in  the 
blast  furnace,  the  relative  amount  of.  economy 
due  to  capacity  of  furnace  and  temperature  of 
blast,  or  the  merits  of  the  regenerative  heat- 
ing stoves  of  Messrs.  Cowper  and  Seimens, 
and  of  Mr.  Whitwell,  as  compared  with  the 
cast-h-on  pipe  stove  adopted  by  himself,  those 
subjects  having  been  already  treated  by  Mr. 
Cowper,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mr.  1.  L.  Bell,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Cochrane  ;  but  he 
presented  the  works  described  as  an  example 
of  a  plant  fully  equal  to  the  standard  of  the 
present  day,  and  in  which  no  pains  had  been 
spared  to  combine  the  two  great  essentials  in 
the  construction  of  ironworks,  durability  and 
simplicity. 


"  British  Rainfall,  1870,"  giving  in  well^arranged 
tables  the  distiibiition  of  rain  over  the  British  Isles, 
has  jiHt  been  published.  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  has  com- 
piled this  work  with  more  than  his  usual  care.  The 
result  is  1 1  show  that  in  1870,  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  rainfall  was  17  per  cent,  below  the  average;  in 
Scotland,  22  per  cent. ;  in  Ireland,  14  per  cent.  ;  the 
mean.of  British  Isles,  18  per  cent. 
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LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

(Concluded  from  page  111.) 

There  are  certain  principles  which  must  in- 
evitably influence  the  future  character  of  our 
art  on  whatever  foundation  it  may  be  placed. 
The  architecture  of  the  future  must  be  true ; 
it  must  be  original;  it  must  be  scientific. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  charms  of 
truth  in  our  art.    To  "  design  with  beauty 
and  to  build  with  truth  "  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  architect.    The  truth  he  must  follow 
comprises  not  only  fitness  of  materials,  but 
appropriateness  of  design.    He  has  not  ful- 
filled his  i^art  when  he  has  thrown  together 
in  ill-regulated  confusion  the  various  parts 
of  his  design.    He  must  not  create  a  chaos 
and  caU  it  truth.     A  careless  obtrusion 
of  the  less  important  features  of  a  build- 
ing or  an  exaggerated  prominence  of  unin- 
teresting constructional  facts  is  not  art,  but 
carelessness.    The  ars  celare  artcm  calls  for 
more  than  this  and  demands  the  "  capacity 
of  taking  infinite  pains."    I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  any  difierence  on  these  points 
between  the  Classical  and  Mediaeval  schools. 
Both  must  demand  truth  for  the  architecture 
of  the  future.    It  is  not  truth,  but  affectation 
to  display  ostentatiously  La  our  buUdings  of 
to-day  rude  features  of  construction  which 
were  used  with  perfect  propriety  in  ruder 
ages,  centuries  ago.    All  shams  are  bad,  but 
no  sham  is  so  despicable  as  the  aflectation  of 
non-existent  virtue.    It  must  often,  however, 
be  a  difiicult  question  for  the  architect  to 
decide  where  afi'ectation  begins.    Our  art  is 
in  its  nature  artificial.    It  has  to  deal  with 
technical  principles  of  design  and  to  create 
effects  in  accordance  with  their  true  applica- 
tion.   The  architect  must  think,  while  at  his 
desk,  of  the  eflect  of  masses,  outlines,  light 
and  shade,  &c.,  just  as  the  scene  painter  must 
do  in  his  painting-room.    Only  the  latter 
creates  them  at  once,  while  the  architect, 
must  build  up  his  conceptions  stone  by  stone, 
with  a  painful  consciousness  that,  less  fortu- 
nate than  his  brother  artist,  he  has  no  power 
to  withdraw  his  failures  from  the  stage.  To 
discriminate  between  the  allowable  resources 
of  art  and  the  tricky  devices  of  charlatanism 
is  the  test  of  the  real  artist.    It  is  not  to  be 
taught  or  communicated, — it  is  the  touch  of 
genius  which  no  academy  can  give.  Truth 
in  construction  is  much,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  duty  of  the  architect.    He  must  be 
:Sure  his  construction  is  good,  simple,  and 
beautiful.    It  is  not   good  if  it  ignores 
scientific  knowledge.    It  is  not  simple  if  it 
rejects  economy  and  fitness ;  and  it  can  never 
be  really  beautiful  when  it  fails  to  satisfy  us 
under  these  heads.    The  display  of  the  inner 
constructive  features  of  our  buildings  may 
be  carried  too  far,  and,  like  other  hobbies,  may 
be  ridden  to  death.    We  have  aU  shivered 
under  open  roofs  because  the  architect  has 
prided  himself  on  showing  the  timbers.  We 
have  perhaps  experienced  the  misery  and 
bad  health  which  are  caused  by  damp  walls 
because  in  making  his  building  "picturesque" 
the  architect  has  thought  more  of  himself 
than  of  our  comfort.    Sir  Christopher  Wren 
has  been  much  blamed  for  his  consti'uction 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.    As  you  are  aware, 
the  outer  dome  is  not  the  same  as  the  inner, 
and  there  is  a  space  between  the  two  occupied 
by  a  brick  cone,  which  supports  the  lantern 
and  cross  on  the  top.    The  reason  for  this 
arrangement  is  that  Wren  was  well  aware 
that  in  no  other  way  could  he  hope  to  obtain 
a  dome  which  would  be  satisfactory  as  re- 
garded both  its  exterior  and  intei-ior.    It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
who  admires  St.  Paul's  does  so   the  less 
because  of  this  expedient,  while  it  is  certain 
that  the  external  beauty  of  the  dome  (perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world)  would  have 
been  altogether  lost  if  its  height  had  been 
reduced  so  as  to  fit  closely  on  the  lower 
interior.    At  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  where  the 
space  between  the  two  roofs  is  much  less 
than  at  St.  Paul's,  the  dome  itself  is  scarcely 
visible  from  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  church, 
while  St.  Paul's  towers  over  London  to  the 
admiration  of  us  all.    It  would  have  been  un- 
fortunate for  the  metropolis  if  Wren  had 


been  influenced  by  a  pedantic  adherence  to  a 
supposed  principle  of  truth,  and  had  denied 
us  this  spendid  specimen  of  his  genius.  In 
the  spire  and  roofs  of  a  Mediaeval  sathedral 
we  have  features  to  which  quite  as  great 
objections  may  be  urged  as  against  Wren's 
dome,  for  they  are  in  both  cases  false  roofs, 
not  indicating  the  internal  construction.  No 
one,  however,  I  should  think  would  have 
anything  but  praise  for  those  who  have  given 
us  the  exqiiisite  beauty  of  the  spire  at  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  or  the  efi'ective  high  roofs 
which  cover  the  groinmgs  of  our  great 
English  churches.  The  truth  is  that  the 
rules  of  our  art  must  in  all  cases  be  governed 
by  common  sense,  and  that  truth  in  architec- 
ture, as  in  other  things,  does  not  necessitate 
rudeness  or  repulsiveuess. 

Originality,  again,  must  be   subject  to 
similar  laws.  If  we  hope  for  originality  in  the 
architecture  of  the  future,  the  careful  study 
of  the  past  must  not  be  neglected.  Our 
originality  must  be  based  on  knowledge  and 
not  on  ignorance.    It  must  not  proceed  on 
the  supposition   that  the   wisdom   of  our 
ancestors  is  folly  and  their  strength  weak- 
ness.   While  opposed  to  slavish  imitation,  it 
must  ever  be  content  to  learn.    A  new  style 
win  not  start,  Minerva-like,  at  once  perfect 
from  the  brain.    Indeed,  the  notion  of  a  new 
style  is  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  realised. 
Every  change  of  style  has  arisen  gradually 
from  the  new  wants  and  new  ideas  of  suc- 
cessive generations.     The  diffei'ence,  for 
exami^le,  between  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at 
Westminster  and  the  Norman  nave  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  is  great  indeed ;  but  we 
can  trace  the  graduiil  modifications  which 
led,  little  by  little,  to  an  almost  total  change. 
So   must  it  be   iu  the  future.    We  may 
possibly  fix  the  basis  of  our  point  of  depar- 
ture.   It  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  its 
future  development.    The  scientific  progress 
and  the  enlarged  wants  of  the  day,  must  of 
necessity  influence  our  architecture,  and  the 
work  will  as  little  go  back  for  our  bidding  as 
the  sea  at  the  order  of  Canute.    While  yield- 
ing to  none  in  hearty  admiration  of  Medieval 
architecture,  I  cannot  but  counsel  the  student 
not  to  neglect  other  sources  of  study.  The 
noble  monuments  of  Greece  and  Italy  should 
never  be  neglected  by  him.     Let  him  notice 
how  naturally  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture 
and  painting  combine  with  the  perfection  of 
architecture,  and  let  him  be  sure  that,  however 
much  we  may  rightly  value  originality,  there 
can  be  no  true  architecture  of  the  future 
which  does  not  provide  for  such  perfect  com- 
bination.   A  careful  study  of  antiquity  is  as 
necessary  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  perhaps 
even  more  so,  from  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  day.    The  student  must  work  for 
himself  with  pencil  and  rule,  and  not  suppose 
that  anything  but  honest  hard  work  will  ever 
lead  to  greatness.    It  is  necessary  nowadays 
to  insist  more  than  ever  on  the  value  of 
sketching,  as  the  multiplication  of  photo- 
graphs seems  to  engender  an  unfounded 
belief  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  a  substi- 
tute.   This  is  not  so,  and  no  student  can  be 
too  indefatigable  in  exercising  his  faculties 
as   sketching   alone    can   do.  Originality, 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  rule.    It  is 
the  rare  gift  of  genius.    Even  genius,  how- 
ever,  must  be   guided  by  common  sense. 
The  fire  on  our  hearths,  if  not  restrained, 
will  destroy  us,  and  so  even  genius  itself  must 
recognise  some  control.    The  forms  of  the 
past  may  be  our  guides  for  the  future,  the 
language  in  which  we  may  express  our  own 
thoughts  and  ideas.    Only  they  must  not  be 
our  masters.    We  may  use  them  as  a  starting- 
point  ;  they  must  not  be  our  aU  in  all.  We 
must  strive  for  good  work,  honest  and  true, 
and  originality  may  perchance  come  to  us 
when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it.    We  must 
make  our  buUdings  as  expressive,  beautiful, 
and  convenient  as  the  masterpieces  of  old, 
and  we  shall  then  cease  of  necessity  to  copy 
them  wholesale.    If  I  may  refer  once  more  to 
Wren,  I  would  ask  you  (unfashionable  as  I 
know  the  advice  to  be)  to  study  attentively 
some  of  his  London  churches.    You  will  find 
in  them  a  freedom  and  a  variety  which  go  far 
to  make  good  his  claim  to  originality.  In 


St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  especially  will  be 
found  an  interior  of  small  size,  but  of  charm- 
ing simplicity,  and  of  great  architectural 
efl'ect.  The  tower  and  spire  of  Bow  steeple 
show  also  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  the 
details  of  classical  architecture  are  suscep- 
tible of  a  treatment  not  less  original  and 
efi'ective  than  those  of  any  other  school.  In 
this  country  it  now  seems  settled,  by  common 
consent,  that  our  churches  must  henceforth 
be  Gothic.  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  this  conclusion,  as  a  general  rule, 
though  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  think  that 
some  of  our  new  Mediaevalisms  are  rather  out 
of  place  surrounded  by  squares  of  modern 
houses.  At  any  rate,  they  indicate  a  division 
between  religious  and  secular  architecture 
which  has  never  existed  before  in  any  period 
of  true  art.  The  old  Mediaeval  architecture 
of  this  country  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  the  associations  connected  with  it  so 
powerful,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  too  much 
to  preserve  and  sustain  what  our  fathers  have 
left  to  us,  especially  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  future  time  will  rival  the  noble  cathedrals 
which  adorn  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  The  grandest  works  in  England  have 
been  those  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  for  400  years  no 
great  cathedral  has  been  built,  if  we  exclude 
St.  Paul's,  which  was  altogether  an  excep- 
tional case.  The  wants  of  our  modern  times 
are  so  vast  and  urgent  that  it  taxes  our 
energies  to  the  utmost  to  keep  pace  with 
them  (if,  indeed,  we  can  be  said  to  do  so)  in 
the  supply  of  churches,  schools,  and  the 
appliances  of  religious  instruction.  Churches 
of  moderate  size  in  which  men  can  readily 
see  and  hear,  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
multiplied  in  the  future  than  buildings  on 
the  scale  of  our  cathedrals.  Modern  thought 
tends  to  simplicity,  and  it  is  even  difficult  to 
prevent  this  taste  from  merging  in  parsimony 
as  regai'ds  our  architecture.  When  a  rich 
nation  hesitates  about  the  cost  of  necessary 
architectural  works,  there  must  be  something 
wrong.  An  individual  must  govern  his  wants 
by  his  purse  ;  but  a  nation's  ti'ue  economy  is 
to  do  well  what  is  required  for  the  public 
service.  It  is  difficult  to  supj)0se  that  any 
real  masterpieces  of  art  can  be  erected  under 
a  system  of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more, 
which  must  fetter  genius  and  cramp  origi- 
nality. 

If,  however,  the  architecture  of  the  future 
is  to  be  original  it  must  be  scientific.  Herein, 
in  fact,  lies  its  best  chance  of  originality.  I 
have  akeady  spoken  on  iron  architecture, 
and  have  given  my  reasons  for  doubting  if 
at  present  the  extended  application  of  iron 
has  conferred  much  artistic  benefit  on  our 
art.  As,  however,  architecture  is  the  art  of 
buUding,  evei-ything  which  renders  building 
easier  must  affect  the  architect.  Iron  has 
been  a  too  recent  introduction  for  us  to  be 
able  at  present  to  fix  its  exact  position  in  our 
art,  but  it  would  not  be  phUosojjhical  to  turn 
from  it  with  disgust  because  with  its  advan- 
tages it  brings  a  corresponding  train  of 
difficulties.  True  science,  ever  simple  and 
suggestive,  cannot  fail  to  assist  the  architect 
if  he  wiU  follow  the  great  principles  of 
scientific  fitness.  Telford's  graceful  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  is  an 
example  of  such  a  success,  and  the  ugliness 
of  its  more  modern  neighbour  and  rival  is  in 
no  slight  degree  due  to  its  neglect  of  the 
rule  which  has  given  in  Telford's  case  so 
satisfactory  a  result.  In  the  Britannia 
Bridge  the  useless  towers  are  unmeaning, 
and  even  serve  to  give  an  appearance  of 
instability  ;  for,  as  the  tubes  pass  through 
the  towers,  the  latter  have  apparently  no 
adequate  support.  [Of  course  this  is  said  in 
an  artistic  sense  only,  for,  no  doubt,  the 
engineer  has  taken  care  that  the  towers  are 
strong  enough.]  Here,  then,  we  have  two 
examples  of  scientific  construction  which  well 
deserve,  though  for  opposite  reasons,  the 
attentive  study  of  the  architectural  student. 
[  We  may  expect  from  scientific  construction 
even  more  daring  attempts  than  these  ;  and 
I  indeed  engineering  progress  has  been  so 
,'  rapid,  that  though  the  feasibility  of  the 
j  tubular  bridge  was  doubted  when  first  pro- 
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posed,  only  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  not 
probable  that  an  engineer  of  to-day  would 
copy  it. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  for  the  architect 
to  keep  abreast  with  science,  and  to  do  his 
best  to  combine  his  art  with  it.  When  we 
contemplate  some  of  the  appalling  structures 
of  modern  engineering  such  as  those  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded,  we  may,  indeed,  ask 
ourselves  in  dismay, — Is  the  world  to  grow 
uglier  as  it  grows  older  ?  The  only  way  to 
prevent  this  misfortune  is  for  art  and  science 
to  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  architecture  of 
the  future  must  perforce  be  scientific.  The 
great  Italian  architects  were  scientific  as  well 
as  architectural.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  did  the 
work  of  a  modern  engineer  in  draining  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  Brunelleschi's  dome  at 
Florence  was  a  scientific  no  less  than  an 
architectural  triumph,  and  Michelangelo  at 
St.  Peter's  achieved  that  which  had  not  been 
done  before.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
have  any  misgivings  for  the  future  of  our 
art  if  we  follow  it  with  zeal,  instruction,  and 
common  sense.  Truth  must  control,  ori- 
ginality must  invent,  science  must  construct 
it.  Then  and  then  only  will  architecture 
assert  its  position  as  a  living  art,  the  glory 
of  all  times  to  come,  as  of  all  ages  past.  To 
achieve  this  result  the  architect  must  work 
fearlessly  and  honestly,  and  he  must  think 
for  himself.  You  can  only  get  from  a  man 
that  which  is  in  him.  Noble  thoughts  and 
high  aspirations  can  alone  lead  to  good  work, 
and  without  these  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess. Trusting  that  what  I  have  said  to  you 
on  the  glorious  theme  of  architecture  has 
not  been  inconsistent  with  such  aims,  I  take 
my  leave  of  you,  gentlemen,  as  I  commenced 
with  the  expression  of  a  sincere  hope  that  we 
may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mr. 
Scott  on  his  return  to  the  post  which  I  have 
partially  and  imperfectly  filled  in  his  absence. 
I  will  only  add  one  word  at  parting  by  asking 
you  always  to  remember  that  truth,  honesty, 
and  refinement  are  the  necessary  qualities  of 
the  true  Christian  as  they  are  those  of  the 
real  artist. 


ON  THE  SO-CALLED  RESTORATION 
OF  OUR  CATHEDRAL  AND  ABBEY 
CHURCHES.* 

I  NEED  scarcely  insist  before  a  society  like 
this  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  value  of 
the  great  and  ancient  monuments  of  our  art. 
Of  all  the  creations  of  man  they  go  farthest 
to  enrich  and  adorn  the  material  world,  beau- 
tiful as  it  originally  is.  Pictures  and  sculp- 
tures are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  inte- 
riors— poetry  and  music  lie  mute  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library  tiU  read  or  sung  ;  but 
time-honoured  monuments  of  architecture 
evermore  embellish  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  increase  and  complete,  so  to  speak,  the 
furniture  of  the  globe;  grov/ing  generally 
into  such  harmony  with  aU  around  them  that 
they  seem  as  if,  with  MUton's  Pandemonium, 
they  had  risen  from  the  earth,  "  to  the  sound 
of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet." 

Taken  for  all  in  all,  such  works  are  the  most 
interesting  material  objects  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — more  interesting  than  mountains, 
trees,  rivers,  hills  or  valleys,  sea  or  sky,  for 
they  are  exponents  and  pictures  of  the  soul ; 
they  are  man's  work  as  well  as  God's  work, 
and  combine  the  beauty  and  interest  of  both. 
They  are  more  touching  to  the  heart  than 
any  purely  natural  production,  for  the  human 
associations  that  cling  around  them  ;  while, 
in  reflecting  at  once  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  the  outward  creation  of  the  soul  of  man, 
the  great  fountains  of  all  art  and  beauty, 
they  hold  afiinity  with  poetry  and  literature, 
and  the  highest  creations  of  the  imagination 
and  intellect.  The  edifices  to  which  my  re- 
marks wiU  more  particularly  refer,  the  cathe- 
drals and  abbeys  of  the  middle  ages,  are, 
moreover,  the  most  vivid  and  characteristic 
relics  and  mementoes  we  have  of  that  period 
of  European  history  when  most  of  our  insti- 
tutions received  their  birth.  Nor  should  they 
be  the  less  interesting  for  being  the  actual 
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work  or  design  of  those  bishops,  abbots,  or 
other  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  wo  are  indebted 
for  keeping  alive  during  the  dark  ages  the 
seeds  of  truth  and  knowledge — -men  who  by 
their  intellectual  supremacy  held  the  head  of 
the  world  above  the  deluge  of  barbai'ism  that 
generally  overspread  society  ;  while  their 
origin  and  foundation,  going  back,  as  it  does, 
into  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  places 
them  among  the  most  romantic  and  poetic 
piles  in  the  world.  Monuments  of  the  reli- 
gious zeal,  of  the  form  of  worship,  of  the 
priestly  power,  of  the  popular  prostration,  of 
the  architectural,  sculptural,  and  pictorial 
skill  of  ages  that  have  passed  away,  they 
speak  at  once  to  the  eye  and  to  the  soul. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  home.  Nothing 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  all  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  our  own  country  like 
these  wonderful  monuments,  on  which  the 
whole  minds  of  our  forefathers  have  been 
poured  out,  almost  realising  the  wish  of  J ob 
that  his  words  might  be  graven  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever.  They  were 
bibles  and  sacred  literature  and  history  to  our 
forefathers ;  and,  with  their  acquired  beauty, 
they  are  history,  and  poetry,  and  painting, 
and  music  to  us.  They  are  our  poetic  moun- 
tains, our  Parnassi,  our  Helicons,  our  Hippo- 
crenes,  our  Muses'  haunts.  They  breathe 
inspiration  around  them,  and  fill  the  mind, 
through  the  eye,  with  music,  as  an  organ 
fills  it  through  the  ear  with  vague  dreamy 
pictures. 

It  is  highly  important  that  everything  that 
can  be  done  to  preserve  these  structures  to 
us  should  be  done.  It  is  the  mode  at  present 
employed  for  their  preservation,  their  so-called 
restoration,  on  which  I  propose  to  make  some 
remarks.  Let  us  consider  what  this  "  resto- 
ration "  means — the  opei-ation  to  which  most 
of  our  first-rate  cathedrals,  that  of  Ely, 
Worcester,  Westminster,  Chester,  and  many 
others  which  I  cannot  name,  have  been  more 
or  less  subjected.  It  is  cutting  away  the  old 
familiar  face  that  has  looked  out  upon  and 
been  lovingly  looked  upon  by  twenty  genera- 
tions of  mankind  ;  that  has  watched  the  birth 
and  progi'ess  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty 
— the  face  on  which  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
ages  have  cast ;  that  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
time  and  change,  weather  and  atmosphere, 
and  other  natural  influences,  and  which  have 
given  it  such  tints  and  harmonies  as  rendered 
it  more  beautiful  than  in  its  prime — tints  and 
harmonies  that  lend  new  gladness  to  the  sun- 
beam, and  that  beggars  all  the  artificial  poly- 
chromy  in  the  world ;  it  is  cutting  away  all 
that  was  visible  to  the  eye  of  day  and  the  eye 
of  man,  and  of  course  all  that  was  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  history,  legends,  and 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  substituting  for 
it  a  feelingless  mask  of  new  stone  hewn  by 
workmen  of  to-day  ;  whi';h  is,  in  other  words, 
robbing  the  present  generation,  and  all  unborn 
generations,  of  the  legacy  to  them  of  the  past 
ages — robbing  them  of  what  they  ought  to 
receive  with  increased  interest  and  beauty, 
and  sending  down  changelings  to  posterity. 
In  the  case  of  exterior  restoration  only,*  it  is 
putting  the  inside  of  an  old  church  into  a  new 
outside  one,  the  new  one  being  supposed  to 
exhibit  the  design  and  character  which  the 
old  one  exhibited  six  or  seven  hundred  yeiirB 
ago  ;  thus  putting  a  gap  of  so  many  centuries 
between  the  exterior  and  the  interior  with 
regard  to  condition,  and  between  the  actual 
state  of  the  building  externally  and  its  natural 
and  proper  state,  to  which  time  and  weather 
and  atmospheric  action  had  subdued  it. 

So  have  many  of  our  finest  cathedrals  been 
"restored" — too  many  for  me  to  mention. 
They  have  had,  each,  its  outside  portion  cut 
away,  and  another  thin-walled  church  built 
exterior  to  it  to  enclose  the  lining  of  the  old 
one,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Mediosval 
cathedral  ;  not  only  obliterating  so  many 
beautiful  pictures,  but  wiping,  out  so  much 
historic  record,  which  has  been  truly  said  to 
exist  for  us  in  these  stone  relics  of  the  past, 
and  whose  united  and  eloquent  utterances 

»  Some,,!  believe,  have  been  "  restored  "  both  outside  and 
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"  restoration,"  which  is  sufBqiently  destructiye. 


foi-m  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  Muse  of  His- 
tory, utterly  disconcerted  by  these  doings, 
must  weep  over  many  an  obliterated  page  of 
British  History. 

To  me,  tins  "  restoration,"  the  rude  hand 
of  which  has  passed  over  gable  and  tower  of 
so  many  of  our  noblest  cathedrals,  seems  not 
only  treason  against  art  and  beauty,  but  the 
highest  species  of  sacrilege  that  could  be 
committed.  It  not  only  robs  the  church  ;  it 
murders  the  church — destroys  its  centuries 
of  historic  life,  and  the  life  and  beauty  that 
a  thousand  agencies  and  influences  have  been 
breathing  into  it,  and  which,  once  destroyed, 
all  the  genius  and  skill,  all  the  power  and 
knowledge  of  man,  backed  by  all  the  wealth 
of  India  or  California,  could  not  recall. 

Chester  Cathedral,  for  example,  which  is 
now  suflfering  this  operation,  will,  so  far  as 
the  exterior  is  concerned,  cease  to  be  the 
ancient  Abbey  Church  of  S.  Werburg,  a  relic 
of  monachism  and  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
handiwork  of  the  Freemasons,  with  history 
and  poetry  in  evei-y  stone  ;  it  will  be  virtually 
a  new  building,  a  piece  of  modern  Gothic, 
and  not  a  whit  more  interesting,  architoo- 
turally  or  otherwise,  than  a  new  building  in 
the  same  style  or  styles,  constructed  with 
equal  ability. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  me  that  this  treatment 
of  the  edifices  in  question  is  for  their  preser- 
vation, because  it  renders  them  not  worth 
preserving.  No  one  has  a  more  earnest  wish 
for  their  preservation  than  I  have  myself,  or 
would  more  rejoice  in  their  preservation  ;  but 
this  mode  of  preserving  them  is  worse  than  a 
farce.  •  It  is  the  restoration  of  them  to  oblivion 
and  the  dust  from  whence  they  came.  It  is 
the  destruction  of  everything  in  them  for 
which  we  love  and  prize  them,  and  for  which 
we  looked  upon  them  with  a  sort  of  religious 
veneration.  So  treated,  an  edifice  loses  its 
identity,  and  merges  its  existence  in  another, 
a  new  and  comparatively  uninteresting  struc- 
ture ;  the  more  uninteresting  from  its  aim  to 
be  what  the  old  one  was  once,  rendering  it  a 
mere  archseological  compilation  instead  of  a 
new  design,  which  might  give  some  pleasure 
by  its  original  beauty. 

We  often,  it  is  true,  take  ciruitous  roads  to 
our  ends,  or  use  means  apparently  calculated 
to  frustrate  rather  than  accomplish  them. 
We  stoop  to  conquer — we  go  backwards  a 
few  steps  that  we  may  take  a  greater  leap 
forwards  ;  but  while  in  our  senses  we  never 
go  counter  to  the  laws  of  nature.  We  do  not 
teU  lies,  for  instance,  to  promote  veracity,  or 
rob  and  murder  for  the  sake  of  justice  and 
humanity.  But  in  this  work  of  "restoring," 
reason  and  sense  are  completely  set  aside. 
A  cathedral  is  destroyed  in  order  to  its  pre- 
servation ;  it  is  partially  taken  down  to  make 
it  last  the  longer  ;  which  is  not  unlike  knock- 
ing a  man  down  to  make  him  stand  firm,  or, 
to  take  a  more  accurate  figure,  it  is  flaying 
him  alive,  and  substituting  for  his  natural 
integument  some  foreign  material  for  the 
good  of  his  health.  It  is  even  worse  than 
taking  the  skin  off  a  man  ;  for  a  man  with 
his  face-  disfigured  and  his  skin  destroyed, 
while  the  immortal  spirit  remains  with  him, 
is  still  a  man  "  for  a'  that,"  the  essence  of  his 
:  manhood  being  not  in  these  external  features. 
But  of  the  buildings  in  question  the  essence 
and  part  of  main  interest  is  in  their  face  or 
surface ;  and  not  in  the  interior  only,  but  in 
the  exterior,  which  by  the  restoring  process 
is  for  ever  annihilated.  Kernel  and  shell  of 
a  cathedral  are  alike  the  product  of  mind, 
sometimes  of  genius. 

Against  this  kind  of  restoration,  in  any 
degree,  I  would  protest.  Where  it  is  only 
partially  perpetrated  it  is  proportionably 
destructive,  as  it  is  in  the  Church  of  S. 
John,  Chester,  which  has  had  little  more 
than  its  clerestory  re-cased ;  for  no  lover 
of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  who  visits 
Chester,  and  recoUects  what  that  building 
was  twenty  years  ago,  can  fail  to  feel 
that  virtue  has  gone  out  of  it.  I  would 
protest  against  any  kind  of  restoration  that 
removes  the  old  face,  which  in  every  instance, 
in  our  climate,  must  be  more  beautiful  by  the 
cosmetiques  of  nature  than  ever  it  was.  in  its 
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prime.  Even  against  that  lately  adopted  at 
Carlisle  Cathedral,  a  skinning  operation,  or 
merely  cutting  away  an  inch  or  so  of  the  sur- 
face, which  though  in  some  respects  not  so 
bad  a  one  as  the  other,  inasmiach  as  it  still 
leaves  old  stone  to  the  light,  is  yet  a  suffi- 
ciently barbarous  one. 

Nothing  like  to  this  "  restoration"  was  ever 
done  by  the  Media3val  architects  themselves, 
the  original  designers  of  our  cathedrals,  who 
met  the  exigencies  of  their  day  in  reference 
to  church  accommodation  in  quite  a  different 
mamier.  They  never  made  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  original  design,  which  they  would 
have  felt  to  be  a  retrograde  movement — 
■  neither  agreeable  to  their  own  genius  nor 
consonant  to  the  way  of  art — but  i)ulled 
down  a  decayed  or  insufficient  part  when  it 
was  necessary,  and  made  what  additions  or 
enlargements  were  required,  in  their  own 
style  and  from  their  own  designs.  By  so 
doing  they  have  approved  themselves  archi- 
tects, and  have  left  us  the  surpassingly 
romantic  and  enchanting  pQes  which  we  are 
now  disenchanting. 

"  Eestoration  "  is  a  process  to  which  there 
is  no  analogy  in  nature,  as  there  is  of  every 
operation  of  genuine  building.  Nature  builds, 
and  invests,  and  cements,  and  tints,  and  gilds, 
and  beautifies,  but  she  does  nothing  analogous 
to  this.  When  she  restores,  it  is  from  within 
the  operation  proceeds,  and  works  outwardly. 
When  an  animal  sheds  its  coat,  that  coat  is 
renewed  with  increased  life  and  beauty  from 
the  vital  principle  of  the  animal — not  replaced 
by  a  dead  integument  without  assimilation  or 
vitality.  Nor  does  restoration  resemble  any 
genuine  restorative  operation  of  man,  as 
picture-restoring  or  the  rebinding  of  an  old 
book,  in  which  latter  operation  the  part  of 
main  interest  and  value,  nay  the  work  itself, 
remains  intact,  and  with  greater  protection 
than  before,  only  the  worn-out  unessential 
accessory  being  removed. 

Genuine  picture-restoring  is  a  totally  diffe- 
rent thing,  and  bears  no  analogy  to  it.  It  is 
merely  cleaning  the  picture,  removing  the  old 
varnishes,  and  restoring  any  part  that  is  en- 
tirely obliterated  to  as  near  what  it  was  as 
can  be  judged  by  the  context,  that  is,  the 
surrounding  parts.  The  restoring  painter 
does  not  go  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
picture,  as  the  restoring  architect  goes  over 
the  entire  building,  and  repaint  it  (hiding 
what  is  underneath)  to  what  he  supposes  it 
must  have  originally  been.  If  he  did  this 
the  picture  would  become  worthless,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  approaches  this  state  it  de- 
teriorates in  value.  Let  a  picture  by  Raphael 
or  Titian  be  so  treated  by  a  modern  artist, 
however  eminent,  and  instead  of  the  three  or 
four  thousand  guineas  it  might  have  been 
originally  worth,  it  would  not  bring  as  many 
shillings. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  supposed  more 
conservative  than  I  am.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  supplying  the  often  partially  ruinous 
buildings  in  question  features  or  parts  which 
are  absolutely  destroyed,  to  repair  mutilations 
produced  by  accidents  or  violence,  or  supply 
omissions  in  the  composition  and  design  of 
any  otherwise  fine  example,  as  in  the  addition 
of  a  spire,  which,  in  furnishing  a  counterpoise 
to  the  nave  arches,  might  add  to  the  security 
of  the  building.  I  would  in  every  case  tenant 
the  empty  niches  with  statues,  restore  a  de- 
stroyed canopy,  pinnacle,  or  parapet,  and 
would  do  anything  that  would  really  add  to 
the  perfection  of  the  pile. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  remove  from 
the  cathedral  anything  that  has  no  right  to 
its  place  on  or  about  it — any  excre;  ence  or 
thing  that  really  mars  or  veils  the  beauty  of 
the  original  design,  which,  however,  is  of  rare 
occurrence  in  England,  English  cathedrals 
being  in  general  beautifully  situated,  with 
romantic  natural  accessories,  and  not,  as  are 
many  of  the  French,  insulted  by  the  contact 
of  wretched  hovels  bailt  up  against  their 
sides. 

If  asked,  in  reference  to  their  preservation, 
what  I  would  do  with  these  buildings,  I  would 
answer.  Let  them  alone  ;  and  seeing  that  they 
are  confessedly  the  architectural  embodiments 
■  of  a  form  of  worship  of  other  days,  and  of 


generations  differently  educated  to  the  present 
one,  to  which  aU  their  adaptations  and  sym- 
bolisms refer,  and  consequently  unsuitable 
forms  as  regards  then-  present  uses,  employ 
all  the  money  that  can  be  collected,  and 
which  I  am  quite  sure  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  in  entirely  building 
suitable  ones,  exactly  adapted  to  the  Protes- 
tant worship,  a  course  by  which  we  should 
have,  in  each  case,  two  cathedrals — one  a 
really  useful  one,  and  the  other  left  in  its 
integrity  and  beauty,  a  venerable  relic  and 
truthful  witness  of  the  past,  instead  of  one  bad 
one,  ill  adapted,  uncomfortable  as  a  church, 
and  spoiled  as  an  antiquity,  for  which  it  was 
chiefly  of  interest  and  value. 

This  plan,  moreover,  would  open  a  new  field 
for  originality  in  ecclesiastical  design,  and 
assist  architects  in  recovering  their  lost  place 
as  architects  ;  for  restoration  is  not  the  wcrk 
of  an  architect,  but  of  an  archseologist.  It  is 
the  glorious  prerogative  of  ai't  and  architec- 
ture that,  like  poetry,  it  makes  all  its  mate- 
rials new  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine 
instinct  'n  man ;  but  on  the  new  stone  mask 
that  is  set  up  in  a  restoration,  instead  of  the 
old  face  of  the  building,  the  architect  has  na 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  faculties 
of  an  artist ;  taste,  feeling,  and  iiuaginatior, 
if  he  have  them,  exist  in  him  in  vain,  for  no 
life,  or  sentiment,  or  emotion  can  be  exercised 
on  his  work  ;  in  which,  be  it  known,  he  is  not 
aiming  at  some  ideal  type  of  beauty  in  Id's 
own  mind,  but  merely  copying  the  supposed 
forms  and  lines  of  the  original  building, 
arrived  at  by  putting  together  broken  bits  or 
fragments  of  the  old  work,  and  consulting 
any  lifeless  drawings  or  engravings  that  may 
happen  to  be  extant,  and  that  will  throw  any 
light  on  the  original.  It  is  an  operation 
merely  of  archiBological  knowledge,  industry, 
and  mechanical  skill. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  HIliERNIAN  BANK, 
COLLEGE-GREEN. 

This  building  (as  shewn  in  our  lithograph 
illustration)  is  in  the  style  known  as  Italian- 
Gothic.     It  consists  of  four  storeys — the 
ground  "floor,  in  which  is  the  cash  office,  is 
nearly  30  ft.,  and  the  first  about  20  ft.,  in 
height.     Towards  College-green  the  main 
building  is  four  bays  in  width,  and  towards 
Church-lane  two  bays,  while  the  angle  is 
splayed  and  finished  in  a  square  projection 
which  terminates  as  a  kind  of  turret  at  the 
roof,  and  is  corbelled  out  at  the  level  of  first 
floor  over  principal  entrance.    The  ground 
storey  is  simple  and  massive  in  character, 
deeply  molded  and  splayed  arches  springing 
from  octagon  piers.    The  first  floor  arrange- 
ment consists  of  an  arcade  of  semicircular 
arches,  with  deeply  splayed  jambs,  divided 
by  three-quarter  columns  of  polished  red 
granite,  with  boldly-sculptured  capitals,  from 
which  spring  molded  arches,  embracing  tym- 
pana, sculptured  with  monograms  and  con- 
ventional foliage,  the  windows  beneath  being 
square-headed.    The  sculpture  of  the  capitals 
is  carried  continuously  round  the  building. 
The  second-floor  stage  consists  of  semicircu- 
lar-headed openings  springing  from  a  sculp- 
tured impost,  above  which  is  a  deep  frieze, 
enriched  at  intervals  with  sparkling  bosses  of 
polished  red  granite.    Over  the  main  cornice 
a  lofty  roof  rises  on  the  main  building  to  a 
height  of  81  ft.,  and  over  the  angle  to  a  height 
of  90  ft.  above  the  street  level,   both  sur- 
mounted with  a  lofty  iron  cresting  and  finiak. 
The  roof  of  main  building  is  finished  flat  on 
the  top,  and  commands  a  bird's-eye-view  of 
the  city  and  environs.    The  roof  is  broken 
up  by  a  range  of  dormer  windows,  and  higher 
up  by  roof  ventilators  of  a  French  character. 
The  material  chiefly  used  in  the  construction 
is  limestone  from  the  Sheephouse  quarries 


near  Drogheda,  a  stone  which  we  would  wish 
to  see  more  generally  used  ;  the  dressings 
are  in  Portland,  and  the  finer  ornamentations 
throughout  are  in  Caen  stone.  The  cash- 
office,  which  is  of  considerable  dimensions, 
is  approached  from  principal  entrance  at  the 
angle  of  College-green  and  Church-lane.  It 
is  a  parallelogram  on  jilan,  with  a  semicircular 
recess  on  one  side.  The  celling  is  arched 
and  groined,  and  springs  from  a  stone  cornice 
aU  round  ;  it  is  covered  with  cofiered  panels 
arranged  in  a  kind  of  diaper,  with  rich  centre 
flowers  in  each.  A  subordinate  building  ex- 
tends for  some  distance  along  Church-lane, 
having  a  front  in  red  brick  with  black  and 
white  brick  judiciously  introduced.  In  this 
building  are  suites  of  smaller  offices,  with 
separate  entrance  and  staircase.  The  en- 
trance to  suites  of  apartments  over  cash- 
office  is  from  the  fiont  in  CoUege-green. 
The  carving  was  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Harrison,  of 
Great  Brunswick-street.  The  architect  was 
the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Murray,  R.H.A. ;  the 
works  were  executed  by  Mr.  George  Moyers, 
South  Richmond-street.  The  cost  was  about 
J20,000. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  BUILDING 
AT  ROSTREVOR. 

Robert  Ross,  of  Bladensburg,  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hugh  Boyle,  J. P.,  Armagh,  his 
agent,  and  has  acquainted  him  with  his  desire 
to  grant  long  leases  and  perpetuities  for 
building  ground  and  villa  sites  on  fair  terms 
and  at  reasonable  rents.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  carrying  out  of  these  liberal  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  Rosstrevor 
will  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  that 
romantically-situated  watering-place.  In  all 
such  cases  landed  proprietors  must  lead  the 
way  in  the  path  of  improvement.  In  Belfast 
perpetuity  sites  for  building-ground  granted 
by  the  Marquis  of  DonegaU  formed  the 
foundations  of  the  edifice  of  prosperity  which 
is  now  visible  in  that  great  town,  and  self- 
reliance  reared  the  superstructure.  The 
prosperity  of  Liverpool  has  been  jiromoted 
by  the  gi-anting  of  leases  of  sufficient  length 
to  encourage  building.  Derry  made  great 
pi'ogress  at  a  time  when  perpetuity  leases 
were  granted  ;  for  a  time  it  was  checked  by  a 
more  shortsighted  policy  ;  now  the  Hon.  the 
Irish  Society  are  pursuing  a  wiser  and  more 
liberal  course,  so  that  for  the  last  ten  years 
buildings  of  various  kinds  are  rising  in  the 
renowned  old  city.  Of  late  there  has  been 
considerable  competition  among  Irish  water- 
ing-places, so  that  a  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  improvement.  Nature  may  have  supplied 
h'jr  attractions  of  mountain  and  sea,  with  all 
thjir  beautie.3  and  health-giving  influences, 
biit  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  requires 
something  more,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  magnificent  hotels  and  elegant 
lodging-houses  have  betn  ere^ted  in  spots 
remarkable  for  th  ;ir  wildness.  Toui-ists  have 
at  last  made  th*'  discovery  that  Ireland  affords 
localities  as  weJl  worthy  a  visit  as  the  Lakes 
of  Cumberland,  the  spas  of  several  other 
places  in  England,  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
or  the  ban!  s  of  the  Rhine ;  and  accordingly 
the  Lakes  ^  f  Killarney,  the  wilds  of  Donegal, 
not  forgett  n  ;  the  picturesque  spots  on  the 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry  coasts — Warren- 
point  and  Rosstrevor,  Newcastle,  Bangor, 
Portrush,  Castlerock,  and  other  places — have 
welcomed  numerous  visitors. 

Of  late  it  has  been  coaiplaiued  that  there 
was  a  want  of  hotel  accommodation  in  Ross- 
trevor, that  lodgings  were  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  that  altogether  no  progress  was 
being  made.  Whatever  groan  I  there  may 
have  been  for  these  complaints,  the  statement 
with  which  we  set  out  shows  that  they  are  in 
the  fair  way  of  being  removed.  With  such 
encouragement  to  building,  Rosstrevor  should 
flourish,  give  a  still  more  inviting  welcome 
I  to  strangers,  and  have  the  number  of  villas 
I  in  its  neighbourhood  increased.    Nor  should 
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this  excite  any  jealousy  in  Warrenpoint, 
whose  sjiirited  projirietor,  Major  Hall,  leads 
the  way  to  improvement  there.  There  is 
room  for  all  to  flourish,  increase  their  popu- 
lation, and  attract  visitors  in  the  summer  to 
a  still  greater  extent  than  at  present.  The 
people  of  Newry  will  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 
of  both  towns.  Newry,  Warrenpoint,  and 
Kosstrevor  form  parts  of  one  system,  and 
when  more  building  sites  are  granted  in 
Newry,  as  more  houses  are  required  for  its 
increasing  population,  when  the  Towns'  Im- 
provement Act — for  we  anticipate  its  passing 
—is  in  operation,  when  the  railway  has  been 
completed  to  Rosstrevor,  and  the  contem- 
plated railway  made  to  Greenore,  this  dis- 
trict altogether  will  bid  fair  for  a  degree  and 
amount  of  prosperity  which  may  excite  the 
envy  of  places  which  are  less  favoured  by 
Nature,  and  less  fortunate  in  enterprising 
men.  However  this  may  be,  we  congratulate 
the  people  of  Rosstrevor  upon  the  spirited 
resolution  which  has  been  taken  by  its  pro- 
prietor, who  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
good  intentions,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
be  followed  up  by  many  availing  themselves 
of  long  leases,  so  that  Rosstrevor  may  be 
made  iu  every  way  worthy  of  its  beautiful 
position. — Newry  Telegraph. 


THE  CENSUS. 
If  Census  returns  are  to  be  of  value,  the 
more  confidentially  they  are  trea-ted  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  ensure  that  object. 
Paragraph  No.  2  in.  the  instructions  for  filling 
these  forms  states  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  "  strictly  private,"  and  if  they  are 
not  so  esteemed,  the  next  we  may  expect  will 
be  that  Income  Tax  returns  shall  be  made 
the  subject  of  public  scrutiny.  We  are  aware 
that  a  correspondence  has  been  going  on  for 
Bome  time  between  the  Census  Commissioners 
and  several  parties  who  have  felt  that,  no 
matter  how  humble  the  individuals,  the 
private  and  family  information  derived  from 
this  source  should  never  be  made  the  subject 
of  comment  in  a  public  newspaper.  Many 
highly  respectable  persons  declined  filling 
their  return,  altogether  in  consequence,  until 
compelled  to  do  so  under  pressure  by  threat 
of  being  visited  with  the  law.  We  are,  per. 
haps,  free  to  admit  that  an  editorial  article  in 
a  morning  contemporary,  purporting  to  give 
details  of  one  of  these  returns,  may  have  been 
either  humbug  or  reality,'  but  fun  upon  such 
matters  we  consider  beneath  the  dignity  of 
journalism  ;  at  all  events  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  treat  it  as  such  without  investigation. 
But  the  fact  of  publication  at  all,  whether  in 
joke  or  in  seriousness,  must  be  calculated  to 
act  with  damaging  influences  in  future  re- 
turns. A  letter  appeared  on  this  subject  in 
the  Freeman  s  Journal  of  the  5th  inst.  under 
the  signature  "  Anti-Gag,"  evidently  written 
by  some  one  high  in  connection  with  the 
Commissioners,  who  are  naturally  anxious  to 
gloss  over  the  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
some  one  of  their  officials.  This  letter  ridi- 
cules the  objection  raised  by  the  parties  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  following  has  been 
forwarded  to  us  as  a  reply  : — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  of  a  morning  journal 
a  long  letter  appears  under  the  signature 
"Anti-Gag,"  which,  coming  from  one  who 
states  he  has  taken  part  in  the  compilation 
of  former  Census  Returns,  ought,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  have  been  less  prolix, 
possibly  if  more  condemnatory  of  the  gross 
breach  of  confidence  which  an  official  con- 
nected with  the  present  Census  has  unques- 
tionably been  guilty  of,  it  might  appear  more 
ad  rem.  Remarks  as  to  "  crooked  natures," 
thwarting  the  intentions  of  Government,  are 
not  at  all  relevant  to  the  subject  which  has 
called  from  this  correspondent  a  letter  filling 


nearly  half  a  column  with  common-place  as- 
sertions, unsupported  by  facts,  and  proving 
nothing.  Those  for  whom  such  terms  are 
evidently  intended  can  well  aflbrd  to  treat 
them  in  a  maniuu-  such  ill-judged  expressions 
BO  well  deserve.  With  "  Protestant  synods," 
with  the  "  scrimmages  "  (I  use  the  writer's 
own  word)  not  seldom  rivalling  the  scenes 
enacted  in  a  Billingsgate  community,  and 
which  the  public  are  recently  so  often  amused 
if  not  disgusted  at  reading  (as  occurring 
amongst  educated  (?)  gentlemen),  I  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do.  With  "  Soupers," 
"jumpers,"  or  "farces"  humbugging  the 
Census,  I  have  still  less.  What  I  want  is 
simple  truth,  without  any  extraneous  matter, 
and  an  investigation  by  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners as  to  how  or  by  what  means  a  Census 
Return  reached  the  Irish  Times  newspaper, 
on  which  the  article  of  the  13th  u\t.  was 
written.  No  matter  how  humble  or  illiterate 
the  individual  was  who  endeavoured  to  fill 
that  return  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  I  am 
sure  I  will  be  joined  by  every  right-thinking 
person  in  expressing  disapprobation  that  the 
orthography,  the  names,  ages,  &c.,  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  burlesque  ai-ticle  in  a 
public  newspaper,  particularly  when  a  strict 
promise  was  given  in  paragraph  No.  2  of 
Census  paper  that  the  return  was  not  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  a  "  scientific  " 
enquiry,  taken  in  good  faith,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered "  strictly  confidential."  The  corres- 
pondent alluded  to,  when  quoting  from  the 
article  in  question,  has  omitted  to  give  that 
portion  of  it  (the  first  eleven  lines)  which 
tends  to  prove  that  it  was  written  from  a 
true  Census  Return  "  transmitted  to  them 
as  a  specimen,"  and  neither  as  a  "  gag"  nor 
an  attempt  at  "  fun,"  "not  founded  on  fact." 
There  are  very  many  coarse  and  crooked 
natures  who  think  it  rare  fun  to  laugh  at 
and  bring  into  rilicule  the  orthography, 
or  perhaps  the  ragged  coat  which  covers  the 
honest  and  feeling  heart  of  our  less  favoured 
brethren  ;  of  such,  I  think,  is  the  writer  of 
the  article  of  .the  13th  ult,,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Census  Commissioners 
have  the  courage  to  "firmly"  and  "fear- 
lessly "  make  the  writer  of  that  article  feel 
the  punishment  he  so  justly  merits,  or  in  a 
"  conciliatory  spirit  "  allow  the  affair  to  rest, 
taking  no  steps  in  a  matter  which  is  sui-ely 
their  duty  to  have  fully  investigated. 

In  bringing  this  matter  at  all  before  the 
public,  I  have  nothing  to  gain  but  trouble  ; 
and,  in  addition,  it  is  not  improbable  I  may 
acquire  some  enmity.  However,  had  I  the 
inclination,  I  have  no  leisure  to  continue 
further  correspondence  in  reference  to  it,  and, 
so  far  as  my  Census  return  is  concerned,  I 
have  no  objection  to  furnish  it  in  the  fullest 
manner,  caring  little  how  public  the  contents 
of  it  may  become,  either  as  to  my  religion, 
the  names  and  ages  of  ray  family,  or  its 
orthograj)hy.  Before  closing,  however,  there 
is  one  suggestion  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
making,  and  which  is,  that  every  one,  even 
in  a  minor  degree,  connected  with  the  taking 
of  the  Census,  should  be  sworn  not  to  divulge 
the  contents  of  any  returns,  nor  allow  them 
when  filled  to  leave  their  possession  until 
handed  to  the  official  authorized  to  receive 
them.  This,  I  consider,  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  public,  and  tend  far  more  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  true  and  valid  Census  return  than 
the  "  strictly  confidential"  iu  paragraph  No. 
2,  which  has  been  so  unceremoniously  dis- 
regarded, and  which  I,  feel  assured,  had  the 
article  I  complain  of  appeared  a  little  earlier, 
there  are  very  many  who  would  have  declined 
filling  their  returns  altogether,  and  who  will 
at  the  taking  of  a  future  Census  not  forget 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  given  on  the  term 
"  strictly  confidential." 

I  am  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Head  of  a  Family. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 
CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDR.^L. 

While  all  admire  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Roe  in,  en- 
deavouring to  have  restored  to  its  prisllue  beauty  one 
of  the  must  ancient  and.  ornamenlal  architectural 
monuments  of  the  city,, these  are  few  who  would  ijot 


desire  that  there  should  be  preserved  some  record  of 
the  appearance  which  the  fine  old  pile  presented 
be  ore  the  baiul  of  the  artizan  tinichi-d  it.  A  written 
memorial  of  its  fsaturen  might  be  di-sirable  in  any 
case,  but  the  power  of  representation  which  photo- 
graphy possesses  enables  us  to  have  placed  at  onie 
witliin  reach  a  lasting  copy  of  its  outline,  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail,  and  tlius  far  exactitude  of  delineatimi 
to  surpass  anytliing  short  of  an  actual  nind^l.  We 
hail  recently  occasion  to  refer  to  pliotographs  of  por- 
tions (if  the  building,  taUen  by  Messrs.  Millard  and 
Robinson,  Lower  Sackville  street,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Street,  whose  judfjmeni  and  critical  knowleiifie 
suggested  tliose  parts,  a  fac  simile  of  which  wouhl  be 
most  desirable,  and  beat  adapted  for  preservation. 
.Since  then  the  series  has  been  completed  by  JlessrF. 
IMillard  and  Robinson,  in  the  addition  of  four  otliir 
photographs,  bringing  tlie  number  now  up  to  eleven. 
These  more  recent  sketches  comprise  a  full-face  view 
of  the  entire  buililing,  showing  distiiictly  tlie  railings, 
tower,  and  relative  positions  of  the  exterior.  Tliis 
will  be  all  the  more  interesting,  seeing  that  the  new 
Synod  Hall  is  to  occupy  #nuch  of  the  space,  and  that 
the  entire  wing  containing  the  chancel,  and  running 
froin  the  nave  eastward  on  the  right,  is  to  be  altOLiether 
talien  down.  A  second  picture  contains  a  view  of  the 
caps  of  the  old  pillars,  which  have  stood  little  touched 
by  the  hand  ol'  time  or  disfigured  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  pillars  are  situated  in  the  north  transept  arcade, 
and  are  by  some  of  the  first  architectural  jmlL'es 
regarded  as  almost  unique  in  Europe.  The  capitals 
still  stand  in  the  original  stone  cutting,  unlike  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  interior,  which  is  all  plaster  imita- 
tion, and  the  simple  beauty  and  freedom  of  tracery 
in  the  rich  involutes  e.^hibit  a  softness  and  grace 
which  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  sharpness  of  the 
imitations  already  alluded  to.  The  next  picture 
represents  completely  the  interior  of  the  chancel, 
looking  along  its  length  towards  the  great  organ, 
and  as  this  is  altogether  going,  and  no  vestige  of  it 
will  remain,  the  photograph  mu,st  be  regarded  as  the 
most  inti-resting  memento  of  any  connected  with  the 
building,  the  more  especi. illy  asevery  item  of  its  con- 
tents is  minutely  reproduced.  The  fourth  is  the  old 
Norman  doorway,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
portions  of  the  ancient  structnre  remaining.  'I'he 
flutings,  mouldings,  and  stone  carvings  which  sur- 
round the  arched  front  are  as  well  preserved  as  in  the 
portion  of  thesouth  transept  arc.ide  ;  and  ti  e  style  of 
carving  points  it  out  as  being  almost  the  last  solitaiy 
companion  of  the  ancient  pillars  referred  to  abovA 
The  whole  series  are  admirably  finished,  and  while 
they  reflect  credit  on  the  firm  which  has  produced 
them,  they  will  eier  be  treasured  bv  antiquarians  as 
relics  of  a  building  whose  charm  is  heightened  by 
historical  associations. — Dailt/  Express. 


Breakfast  Epps's  Cocoa  Gr.atefol  and  Comfortisg  

"  By  a  tliDroiigli  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whicli  govern 
tlie  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  wliiali  may  s,\v-e  us  many  heavy  doctor's 
bips." — Givil  Seroice  Gazelle.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  milk,  liach  packet  is  labelled  — James  Epps  a:  Co., 
Homoeopatliic  Chemists,  London.  Also,  makers  of  Epps's 
Cacaoine,  a  very  thin  beverage  for  evening  use. 

Report  of  Dit,  Author  Hili,  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
lina "I  have  carefully  tested,  cliemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semoiina  sjnt  by  ilessrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  3S  Mark-lane,  E.C.  1  find  t  em  tn  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  sueli  as 
Arrowroot.  Tapioca,  Sago.  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  anv  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."    C Signed)  "  Ar.hur  H.  Hassall,  M.D,,  London.'' 

GoLwssiiTHs'  Work  —The  progress  of  fine  art  manufacture 
ill  this  branch  of  trade  is  striliingly  exemplified  in  a  little 
work  published  by  J.  W.  Benson,  of  25  Old  Bond-street,  and  of 
the  City  Steam  Factory,  58  and  CO  Ludgate-liill  It  isenriched 
and  embellished  with  designs  ( by  Italian  French,  and  English 
artistes)  of  brooches  bracelets,  earrings,  and  other  articles, 
suitable  for  personal  wear,  or  wedding,  birthday,  or  other 
presents,  with  their  prices.  Mr.  Benson  (who  holds  the  ap- 
pointment to  H.K.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales)  has  also  published 
a  very  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  watch 
and  clockmaking.  These  paniplilets  iii  e  sent  jiost  free  for  two 
stamps  eacli,  and  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to 
those  contemplating  a  purchase,  especially  to  residents  in  the 
country  or  abroad,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  select  any  article 
they  may  require,  and  have  it  forwarded  with  perfect  safety. 

iTo  T  I  C  £  . 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  ivorks  in  contemplation  or  in 
2)ro(jrcss, 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IKISH  BDILDBIt. 


(Town.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60 

Half-yearly     3  0 

Quarterly    .    1  6 

Terms  for  Advertising  may 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to.  Mr,  Petek  Roe,  42,  Mabhot-. 
str.eet,  Dublin. 


(Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    2  0 

he  known  o 


THE  TKTSH  BUILDER. 


[Mat  15,  1871. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS, 

F.  SWINBURN, 

MANUFACTOREl!  OF  TRANSPAKF.NT 

Oak,  Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 

FOR  STAINING   DEAL,    PINE,  ScC, 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAIN       AND    TO    SUPERSEDE  CHAINING. 

THESE  STAINS,  having  no  Painty  Matter  in  them,  are  Transparent ;  they  Colour,  but  do 
not  obscure  the  Natural  Grain  and  Feathery  Appearance  of  the  Wood,  but  biing  it  out  in  a  beautiful  manner;  tho  effect 
wjpasses  Paint,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  Graining,  and  at  less  than  one-lnilf  the  expense. 

Specimens  wilfi  Testimonials  from  Eminent  Architects  and  Prices  free  on  Application  or  by  Post. 

12.  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON.  SE 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN,  C,  Merrion- 
r«w,  Dublin   and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  4.1  &  47  North-steet.  Belfast,  where  also  specim-ens  may  be  seen. 

M'lLWRAITH'S 

IMPROVED  WATERPROOF  ROOFfflG 

FOR 

Houses,  Pavilions,  Sheds,  Farm  Buildings,  &c. 

ONE    PENNY    PER    SQUARE  FOOT, 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ROOFING  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  f ree. 

MANUFACTORY  —  KIMNinrC;    VAKK,  Cil>A$C:<>W. 


Mabbot  Street. 


0- 


Desipatrb,  anti  on  tl)e  mosit  motierate  terms;, 
all  ortinsi  \)t  map  be  faboureti  Mil)  m  all  IjraiuftesJ  of 
<^  PRINTING.  ^ 


Office.  42,  3Iabbot  Street,  Dublin. 


TEREMIAH    WADE,  MONUMENTAL 

J  SCULPTOR,  ARTIST,  and  GENERAL  STONECUTTER, 
UPPER  BERKELEY-STREET  (opposite  the  Mater  Misere- 
cordia  Hospital),  Dublin. 

Irish  and  Foreign  Marble  Busts,  Figures,  Models,  Cliimney 
Pieces,  Monuments,  Tombs,  Headstones,  Table  Tops,  and 
Printers*  luipo.sing  Stones.  biC,  manufactured  at  nearly  half 
the  Usual  prices.  Old  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  Headstones, 
Cleaned,  Polished,  and  Lettered  same  as  new.  Work  supplied 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  consequence  ofthe  Public  Fraud  and  Exorbitant  Charges 
so  often  and  sojustly  complained  of,  J.  W,  solicits  his  Fiiends 
and  the  Public  not  to  permit  theii'  credulity  to  be  imposed  on, 
but  to  visit  his  Establishment  and  chose  for  themselves. 

UlS  rillChS  AHF.  A.S  FOLLOWS; — 

Tombstones — 7  ft.  long  by  3J  ft.  wide      ..     £6  0 
Do.  8      „        4  ....       7  I) 

Headstones — 2  ft.  wide  by  .5i  ft.  high       ..  110 
Do.         „  ,, 'Ornamented  £2  to  2  li) 

Do.  3,6  ....       3  5 

Do.         „  „  Ornamented  £3  to  4  10 

Monuments         ..       ..       ..  from  £5  to  400  0 

All  of  the  very  best  Limestone.    No  bad  stone  used. 
N.B. — J.  W  has  no  connection  with  any  Limestone  Quarry 
but  his  own,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Quarry  in 
Ireland. 


WHITE  BRICK. 

THE  Subscribers,  as  Agents  for  Ireland  for 

1.  Messrs.  Allen  &  Mann  of  Glasgow,  would  invite  the 
attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  the  unrivalled  Brick 
manufactured  by  this  Firm. 

These  are,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  any  other  Whiti  Bnck 
manufactured. 

Samp  e  boxes  and  Price  Lists  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to 

W.  D.  HENDERSON  &  SONS, 
INSURANCE  BUILDINC,  VICIORIA-STREET, 
BELFAST. 


ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

FERGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS, 
PAISLEY, 

WOULD  draw  the  attention  of  parties  re- 
quiring FIRE-CLAY  GOODS  to  the  Stocks  kept  at  their 
Depots,  at 

56,  NORTH-WALL,  DUBLIN, 

QUEEN' S-QU AY,  BELFAST, 

Where  will  be  found  the  largest,  most  varied,  and  che.vpest 
assortment  of  Scotch  Fire-Clay  Goods  in  Ireland,  and  Second 
o  None  in  quality. 
The  fiillowiUK.  among  others,  are  the  goods  kept  in  Stock: — 

White   Fire   Bricks,  for  facing 

buildings,  of  eveiy  design. 
White  Fire  Bricks,  for  furnaces. 
Glized  Sewer  Pipes,  with  patent 

or  socket  joints. 
Ornamental  Cliimney  Cans. 
Klue  Linings  and  Oacoinings. 
Joist  Sliields. 
Balusters. 

WuU  Coping,  various  sizes  and 

shapes. 
Garden  Edgings.  _ 
Ornamental  Quoins. 
Kinials. 

Stable  Pavin  Bricks. 

Goods  can  also  be  shipped  by 
Glasgow  or  the  Works  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 


BATH    STONE  MERCHANTS, 

Supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  tlie  following  descriptions  of 

BATH  STONE: 

BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN,  FARLEIGH  DOWN, 
AND  COMBE  DOWN. 

Piices  furnished  delivered  to  an v  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  application  to  the  BATH  STONE 

OFFICE,  BATH. 

Belfast  Depot— Messrs.  M'LAUGHLIN  and  HARVEY, 
130,  YORK-STKEJI.T. 


CHARLES  TURNER  AND  SON'S 

TONDON    SUPERIOR   VARNISHES    FOR   COACH    TAINTING   AND  HOUSE 

Jj   DECORATING  PURPOSES  in  all  size  Packages.  Also 

IBBOTSON'S  IMPROVED  OAK  STAIN 

For  imparting  to  New  Deal  the  appearance  of  Oak,  and  to  New  Oak  the  appearance  of  Antiquity. 
The  Stain  (with  the  proper  varnish,  if  required;,  of  threeshades— Light,  Middle,  and  Dark— is  sold  in  Bottles  at  6d.,  Is 
■ml  2s.  each,  or  by  the  Gallon,  at  lo.'^. 

91,  92,  93,  BRIDE-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY. 

IN  consequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  having  taken  their 
old  Prerai-ses,  have  removed  to 

7,  WII..S01¥-STKEET.  FiaWBURY,  K,C\, 

Where  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  will  find  the  largest  Stock  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  and 
Register  Stoves  in  London. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECE  &  REGISTER  STOVE,  £1  6s.  6d. 

A  LiBEKAL  Commission  allowed  to  tub  Tbabk. 


channel  Blocks. 
Inveit  Sewer  Blocks. 
Ridge  Tiles. 
Flooring  i  iles. 
Flue  Covers,  of  all  tizes. 
Gas  Ketorts. 
Cattle  Troughs 
Horse  Mangers. 
Scullery  Troughs. 
Flower  Vases  aud  Pedestals. 
Cow  House  Channel  Blocka. 
Milk  Coolers. 
Pickling  Dishes. 
Ground  Firie-Clay,  &c,,  fte 

steamer  or  sailing  vessel  ArcM 


TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Field  Drainage  Pipes,  from  I J  inch  to  6  inches  in  bore,  of 
the  best  quality,  at  nio'lerate  terms. 

Prices  and  all  particulars  on  application.  Inspection  in- 
vited. 

ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

DOBLIN  Depot— 56,  NOKTH-WALL. 
BELF.isr  Depot— QUEEN'S-QUAY. 

CEMENTS. 

JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHERS' 

y  celebrated 

LONDON  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON   H  O  U  T  L  A  N  D  CEMENT,  and 
KEENE'S  MARBLE  CEMENTS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  hy 

O.     X.  -A.  ^  E  ]Sr  ID  E  , 

6(ii,  GRAFTON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  William  Tite,  Esq.,  M  P. /or  Bath,  and  Architut  efllte 
Royal  Exchange,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  'ind  March,  1864. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
used  both  thesorts  of  Cement  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Francis  and  Son;  I  mean  the  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Cement,  or  the  more  recent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement  I  believe  these  Cements,  manufactured  by 
aitlier  of  your  finns.  to  he  equally  good  I  know  no  differ- 
ence, chemically  or  practically,  betw.  en  them;  and  I  should 
use,  and  authorize  to  be  used  indifferently,  eitlier  one  or  tht 
other.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary.— 1  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      Wiu,iam  Tite. 

From  R.O.  Minnie,  Esq.,.S«!-i'«/OT-to  Boai-d  of  Ordnance.  London. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
.3rd  March,  1,S64. 

Gentlemen. — In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  my  tavourahle  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Portland  and  other  Cements,  which  have  been  extensively 
used  in  the  Public  Works  connected  with  the  War  Department 
at  home  and  abro.id,  especially  in  several  of  the  fortiticationi 
now  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  within 
my  knowledge  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  ot  any  other 
manufacturer,  and  has  given  gi'eat  satisfaction.— I  am,  gea- 
Uemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      E.  0.  Minnie,  Surveyor. 


R 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron.  <t  Brass  Founders,  d-  L-ad  Merchanti. 
92,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
And  DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
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Tft£  Dublin  Main  Drainage — The  Corporation 
and  the  Press. 

"UK  pro- 
fessional 
cotemporar  y 
in  London 
seems  pretty 
well  posted 
up  on  all 
matters  of 
imp  ortance 
relating  to 
the  Irish 
capital.  The 
Corporat  ion 


of  this  city  are  pretty  often  reminded  of  their 
duties,  and  their  repeated  failings  in  the 
performance  of  them.  However  strong  the 
censure  of  our  cotemporary  may  appear,  there 
are  some  among  us  who  do  not  think  they 
are  deserved,  while  there  are  many  more  who 
are  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  half  strong 
enough.  We  must  say  for  ourselves  that  we 
cannot  take  any  great  exception  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Builder,  for  they  are  hased  upon 
incontrovertible  facts.  The  Main  Drainage 
scheme  of  Dublin,  if  properly  carried  out, 
would  confer  incalculable  advantages  upon 
the  city,  but  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the 
work  will  be  a  profitable  one,  though  no  one 
can  gainsay  its  desirability.  Nor  can  we  be 
convinced  by  any  show  of  reasoning  that  the 
proposed  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  by  letting  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  is  anything  more  than  a  most  unwise 
and  fruitless  proceeding.  The  utilization  of 
town  and  city  sewage  for  irrigation  and  agri- 
cultural purposes  is  much  too  important  a 
matter  at  the  present  hour  to  be  overlooked 
or  treated  lightly. 

DubliQ  is  ill  able  to  bear  her  present  burden 
of  rates  and  taxes,  without  any  increase  being 
made,  but  as  bear  and  wince  she  must  imder 
an  additional  turn  of  the  screw,  it  behoves 
her  citizens  to  know  exactly  what  great  hope 
is  begotten  of  their  present  submission.  We 
are  interested  so  far  as  all  good  citizens  must 
be  who  desire  public  improvement  carried 
out  and  public  health  established,  and  native 
resources  and  materials  developed  and  uti- 
lized in  conjunction.  How  far  Irish  labour 
and  workmanship,  and  other  concomitants 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  will  be  availed  of  we 
can  only  surmise,  for  jobbery  in  public  boards 
has  many  oblique  issues.  Our  port  and 
harbour  is  now  being  improved;  but  with 
these  improvements  complete,  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  much  more  lasting  and  remark, 
able  ones.  We  trust  that  the  Main  Drainage 
scheme  will,  therefore,  be  something  to  feel 
proud  of,  if  it  be  ever  satisfactorily  comijleted 
in  our  lifetime. 

We  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  always 
such  a  reluctance  evidenced  on  the  part  of 
the  Press  of  tliis  city  to  honestly  and  fairly 
criticise  the  acts  of  public  bodies.  This 
shrinking  from  commenting  on  the  short- 
comings of  public  measures  proposed  by 
public  men  or  local  and  corporate  bodies  is 
becoming  a  great  evil.  There  is  far  too  much 
of  the  personal  instead  of  the  public  interest 


mixed  up  with  it.  The  obvious  consequence 
of  all  this  is,  that  journals  at  a  distance  or  in 
another  country  are  led  to  take  cognizance  of 
matters,  which  is  neglected  or  avoided  at  home. 
In  striving  to  please  one  party  and  to  not 
offend  the  other,  pernicious  measures  are 
allowed  to  pass  very  often,  and  the  public 
schemes  of  public  men,  like  their  personal 
schemes,  remain  inviolate  from  the  great  brunt 
of  public  discussion  and  criticism.  The  Builder 
in  London  is  never  slow  to  speak  its  mind 
on  any  scheme  proposed  by  piiblic  bodies  in 
England  designed  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
the  general  Press  helps  it  out  by  extracting 
or  drawing  attention  to  its  remarks.  In 
Dublin,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  this  reciprocity 
of  public  sentiment  is  hardly  practised,  and 
the  courtesies  of  journalism  are  of  a  very 
distant  nature.  We  are  always  ready  our- 
selves to  assist  in  making  known  what  any 
other  journal  jn-oposes  in  our  line  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  and  we  are  only  too  happy  in 
giving  both  the  public  and  the  journal  in 
question  the  benefit  of  extended  publicity. 

Ireland  will  never  be  materially  benefited 
by  the  isolated  views  or  propositions  of  any 
one  newspaper  or  newspaper  stafi".  AU  our 
labours  for  good  are  required  irrespective  of 
sect  or  party.  No  little  coterie  of  politicians, 
whether  in  council  or  vestry,  can  assume  to 
regulate  public  opinion  on  matters  of  vital 
interest  to  the  general  public.  We  have  a 
city  to  feel  proud  of,  both  architecturally  and 
naturally  viewed,  but  her  sanitary  condition 
is  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  Main 
Drainage  scheme,  however  wisely  carried  out, 
is  only  means  to  the  end,  for  in  our  houses 
and  in  connection  with  them,  as  well  as  in  our 
river  and  sewerage,  there  are  many  evils  to 
combat  and  overcome.  Compulsory  education 
and  cleanliness,  along  with  native  enterprise, 
will,  we  hope,  in  time  accomplish  our  desires 
— A  Prosperous  and  a  Healthy  City. 


SUGGESTED  SITES  for  SYNOD  HALL, 
CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL. 

Dublin,  long  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  two  cathedrals,  has  been  latterly  addition- 
ally so  from  the  single-handed  restoration  of 
one  of  them  by  the  munificence  of  one  of  her 
citizens.  Without  having  been  open  to  the 
charge  of  living  in  vain  expectations,  her 
citizens  might  have  indulged  in  the  hope  that 
no  city  of  the  empire  would  be  able  to  dispute 
pre-eminence  thus  given  her  ;  but  yet  it 
required  the  restoration  by  an  individual  of 
the  second  of  her  cathedrals  to  make  her 
pre-eminence  symmetrical,  complete,  and 
unassailable.  And  now  it  is  to  be  made  all 
of  these  by  an  act  of  liberality  which  wiU  for 
ever  couple  the  name  of  Roe  with  that  of 
Guinness  ;  for,  as  is  now  well  known,  Mr. 
Roe  has  undertaken  the  restoration  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral. 

The  means  for  restoring  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  having  been  provided  in  so  praise- 
worthy a  manner,  "  nothing  is  now  wanting 
to  make  this"  restoration  "  one  of  the  most 
successful  architecturally  ....  than  that  the 
architect  to  whom  the  work  is  entrusted  should 
second  Mr.  Roe's  liberality  by  sufficient  zeal, 
care,  and  skiU."  As  the  quoted  words  are 
those  of  the  architect  employed,  and  that 
architect  is  Mr.  Street,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  abundance  of  these  qualities  will  pre- 
side over  the  work,  preserving  with  reverent 
care  everything  in  the  existing  structure 
which  is  at  all  worthy  of  jjreservation ;  re- 
storing lost  features  by  exact  'copies  of  the 


corresponding  ones  in  the  instances  in  which 
these  exist,  and  whore  they  do  not,  supplying 
their  place  by  an  abundant  knowledge,  which 
will  jn-event  all  possibility  of  it  being  said  of 
even  the  most  hypothetical  feature—"  This 
could  not  have  been  in  the  original." 

Mr.  Street's  investigations  have  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  the  plan  of  the  church  as  it 
was  originally  built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  as  it  was  previous  to  the  building,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  the  existing  choir.  He 
has  proved  incontestably — by  making  out  the 
plan  of  the  crypt,  and  from  some  peculiarities 
in  the  parts  of  the  original  choir  which  still 
exist — that  this  was  very  short,  with  a  semi- 
circular apse,  round  which  the  aisle  was  con- 
tinued ;  whilst  east  of  this  aisle  were  three 
chapels,  square-ended,  and  of  very  small 
dimensions.  In  the  angle  between  the  apsidal 
aisle  and  the  south-eastern  of  these  chapels 
there  was  a  small  circular  turret,  as  the  re- 
mains prove,  and  Mr.  Street  deems  it  probable 
that  a  similar  one  existed  at  the  opposite  point . 

Mr.  Street  remarks*  "  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  an 
enormous  change  in  the  plan  and  dimensions 
of  the  choir.  It  was  extended  from  its  old 
modest  length  of  less  than  30  ft.  to  the  rather 
grand  dimensions  of  102  ft.,  and  if  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  had  been  equal  to  its  extent 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  complain 
of.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
and  even  when  first  built  it  is  impossible  that 
the  fourteenth  century  choir  of  Christ  Church 
can  have  been  really  a  fine  work.  In  order 
to  economize  as  much  as  possible,  the  archi- 
tect ventured  to  use  the  south  wall  of  the 
new  Lady  Chapel,  and  so  involved  himself  in 
the  necessity  of  making  the  great  bend  to  the 
north  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  choir,  which 
is  noticed  by  everyone,  but  for  which  I  have 
never  seen  the  true  reason  given,  because 
people  have  not  realized  the  history  of  the 
successive  additions  to  the  fabric.  The 
Lady  Chapel  was  built  outside  the  church,  and 
therefore  its  divergence  from  the  axis  of  the 
nave  was  of  no  consequence  ;  but  when  its 
outer  wall  was  made  use  of  to  save  the  cost 
of  building  a  new  north  wall  to  the  choir,  this 
divergence  became  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  involved  a  blemish,  and  an  unsightliness 
which  no  architectural  skill  could  have  en- 
tirely surmounted.  But  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
there  never  was  any  great  exhibition  of  such 
skill,  and  the  new  choir,  with  its  awkward 
bend,  its  absence  of  groining,  and  its  want 
of  striking  architectural  features,  must  have 
formed  a  sad  contrast  from  the  first,  to  the 
exquisite  art  displayed  in  the  western  half  of 
the  Cathedral." 

This  choir,  then— justly  described  by  Mr. 
Streett  as  "  the  growth  to  some  extent  of 
chance  and  accident,"  and  the  preservation  of 
which  is  made  by  the  completely  modern 
character  of  all  its  features,  of  no  importance 
whatsoever  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
■ — he  proposes  to  remove,  so  as  to  aUow  of  the 
rebuilding  of  this  portion  of  the  Cathedral  on 
its  original  plan.  The  course  he  intends  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  choir  may  be  fairly- 
considered  a  bold  one;  but  when  the  fore- 
going most  accurate  description  of  the  present 
choir  is  considered,  nothing  short  of  this 
course  seems  admissible ;  and,  considering 
the  materials  Mr.  Street  has  for  his  guidance 


»  In  hia  "  Report  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  DubUn,  on  tlie  Restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
Church."   Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Foster.  18l«. 

t  In  his  "  Report  on  tlie  Rebuildins  of  tlie  Choir  of  Christ 
Churcli  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  nn  the  Erection  of  a  Synod 
Hall  for  the  Church  of  Ireland."  Dublin;  Hodges,  Smith,  and 
Foster.  1871. 
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in  the  plan  of  the  crypt  and  in  some  existing 
portions  of  the  original  choir,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  saying 
that  there  are  "  few  works  of  restoration 
■which  might  be  undertaken  with  more  cer- 
tainty that  a  I'eally  ancient  feature  is  being 
recovered,"  or  that  both  the  interior  and 
exterior  effect  of  the  choir  and  chapels  built 
according  to  Mr.  Street's  designs  will  be  very 
fine. 

In  1562  the  stone  vault  of  the  nave  fell, 
and  carried  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  arcade  and  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
arcade  was  not  restored,  a  solid  wall  being 
now  the  southern  boundary  of  the  nave,  to 
which  there  ia  no  southern  aisle — vestry, 
library,  and  ehapter-room  at  present  occupy- 
ing the  position  on  which  this  should  stand. 
Mr.  Street  proposes  to  restore  the  south  arcade, 
triforium,  and  clerestory  of  nave,  and  its 
«outh  aisle,  the  corresponding  parts  on  north- 
ern side  of  nave  all  existing  in  very  much  their 
original  state.  He  proposes  to  remove  "  a 
vast  and  unsightly  mass  of  masonry"  which 
has  supi)orted  the  north  aisle  on  the  outside, 
and  "to  build  up  large  buttresses  opposite 
each  of  the  principal  columns  of  the  nave  on 
the  north  side,  to  support  the  clerestory  from 
these  by  means  of  flying  buttresses,  and  to 
strengthen  the  lowest  tier  of  arches  by  means 
of  groining  in  stone."  "  In  this  way,"  Mr. 
Street  writes,  "  I  believe  that  we  may  make  a 
really  good  woi-k  of  this  north  side  of  the 
church,  and  keep  it  from  becoming  any  more 
out  of  the  perpendicular."  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  restoring  the  northern  walls  of  the 
nave  to  the  perpendicular  by  any  means  short 
of  taking  down  and  rebuilding  them,  are  per- 
haps insuperable  :  of  this  Mr.  Street  rightly 
says, "if  they  [the  walls]  were  taken  down  I  fear 
it  would  be  most  difficult  to  rebuild  them  with- 
out importing  so  much  new  masonry  and  car- 
ving as  to  make  the  work  really  anew  work,  and 
to  deprive  it  of  what  is  beyond  question  one 
great  claim  to  respect — its  antiquity."  And 
there  seems  no  cause  to  fear  that  the  flying 
buttresses  Mr.  Street  proposes  will  not  be 
as  efiective  as  he  expects  ;  still  the  very  con- 
eiderable  divergence  of  these  walls  from  the 
perpendicular  is,  and  must  always  be,  a  great 
blemish,  and  their  restoration  to  it  is  to  be 
greatly  desired.  The  opening  of  the  windows 
in  the  northern  aisle  of  nave  will  be  rendered 
possible  by  the  removal  of  the  vast  and  un- 
sightly mass  of  masonry  already  mentioned, 
and  "  thus  this  old  part  of  the  church  would 
be  restored  thoroughly  to  its  old  state." 

The  present  floor  of  the  nave  is  consider- 
ably above  the  original  level,  and  this  "  de- 
stroys to  a  serious  degree  the  old  proportions 
of  the  fine  clustered  columns,"  and  Mr.  Street 
proposes  to  "  lower  the  nave  floor  to  its  old 
level,  and  repave  the  whole  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  transepts  with  tiles  copied  from  the  old 
pavement,  much  of  which  seems  still  to  re- 
main buried  under  the  present  floor. 

Mr.  Street  proposes  to  deal  with  the  western 
front  by  inserting  in  it  a  restoration  of  its 
original  window,  anew  door,  and  a  new  window 
to  southern  aisle.  But  the  vast  and  unsightly 
mass  of  masonry  in  front  of  northern  aisle 
can  apparently  serve  no  purpose  when  the 
masonry  along  the  side  of  this  aisle,  which 
Mr.  Street  justly  describes  in  these  words,  is 
removed,  it  would  seem  intended  to  let  remain, 
though  whilst  it  does  the  western  front  can 
be  little  else  than  an  eyesore. 

The  nave  is  to  receive  a  groined  roof,  but 
in  wood,  because  "  the  old  walls  would  not 
stand  the  weight  and  thrust  of  a  stone  vault, 
and  this  expedient,  of  which  there  are  many 
old  examples,  is,  therefore,  as  justifiable  as 
it  is  unavoidable."  The  walls  of  both  aisles 
and  clerestory  are  to  be  finished  with  "  the 
characteristic  Ii-ish  battlement." 

The  restoration  of  this  Cathedral,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Street,  would,  were  the  northern 
walls  of  nave  restored  in  situ  to  the  per- 
pendicular, and  the  useless  masonry  which 
disfigures  the  western  front  removed,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  Mr.  Street's  confi- 
dence "that  no  one  would  be  disappointed  in 
the  result  if  a  proper  restoration  were  made," 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  realised. 

Mr.  Roe  has  not  onl/  supplied  funds  for  the 


restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  but  j 
has  also  undertaken  the  erection,  at  his  own 
cost,  of  a  haU  for  the  use  of  the  General  Synod, 
and  Mr.  Street  has  made  a  design  for  this 
building.  This  design  comprises  a  hall  100 
ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  with  divison-lobbies 
on  either  side,  and  subsidiary  buildings  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  committees  and  for 
other  purposes. 

In  reference  to  the  Synod  Hall,  Mr.  Street 
writes : — 

"  A  buildinfr  wliich  would  contain  such  rooms 
would  necessarily  occupy  a  large  area;  and  tliere 
is  only  one  part  of  the  ground,  on  tlie  south  side  of 
the  Catliedral,  wliich  seems  to  me  to  afford  the 
required  space,  witlicut  interference  with  tlie  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  exterior  of  tlie  Cathedral.  The 
greater  part  of  the  south  side  of  tlie  Cathedral  will, 
if  my  plans  are  carried  out,  be  new  work.  The  south 
side  of  the  nave  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  north  side, 
andas  there  is  no  difficulty  about  seeing  the  north  side, 
it  is  not  very  important  if  the  new  south  elevation 
is  not  entirely  open  to  view.  But  there  is  no  obtain- 
able view  of  the  choir,  save  that  from  the  south  and 
south-east,  and  it  would  therefore  he  a  preat  mistake 
to  shut  the  church  out  from  view  at  all  on  this  side, 
which  would  be  the  effect  of  any  erection  of  hiiikiings 
for  the  Synod  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Cathedral. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  proper  site  for  the 
Synod  Hall  is  on  the  western  porticm  of  the  ground 

south  of  the  Cathedral,  belonging  lo  the  chapter  

Here,  therefore,  I  should  propose  to  place  the  Synod 
Hall  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it." 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that 
Mr.  Street,  in  choosing  a  site  for  the  Synod 
Hall,  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  ground 
in  the  possession  of  the  Chapter  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  and  it  does  not  seem  open 
to  question  that  he  has  selected  the  best  site 
which,  with  such  a  limitation,  is  obtainable. 
But  the  contemjilated  use  of  this  site  is  open 
to  most  serious  objections,  and  it  may  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  Synod  Hall  build- 
ings are  erected  on  it,  a  great  and  irreparable 
error  will  have  been  committed. 

The  statement  that  "  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  seeing  the  north  side  "  of  the  nave,  is 
very  questionable ;  but,  even  if  it  were  strictly 
correct,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the  north  side, 
and  has  therefore  what  is  certainly  an  objec- 
tionable aspect,  is  a  reason  for  not  having  it 
the  only  unobscured  side,  the  strength  and 
importance  of  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
too  strongly  insist  upon ;  for  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  building  is  surrounded  by 
the  heavy,  clouded  atmosphere  of  a  northern 
city,  and  that  it  is  built  of  a  very  dark,  dull 
stone.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  neither  the 
newness  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  nor 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
(present)  north  side,  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, go  very.far  towards  proving  that  it 
was  of  little  importance  whether  that  which 
would  hide  or  obscure  this  portion  of  the 
cathedral  was  done  or  left  undone  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  original  appearance 
of  the  nave  will,  in  the  future,  have  to  be 
gathered  from  the  (new)  south  elevation,  be- 
cause of  the  necessary  addition  of  flying 
buttresses  to  the  northern  side,  completely 
altering  the  original  design,  the  abstract  force 
of  this  argument  is  greatly  lessened  (perhaps 
even  the  argument  itself  becomes  inappli- 
cable). Besides,  unless  the  walls  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  nave  are  restored  to  the 
perpendicular  (and  it  is  not  proposed  to  do 
this,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  feasible),  this 
part  of  the  building  can  never  have  a  satis- 
factory appearance. 

But  even  though  the  foregoing  objections 
to  the  erection  of  the  Synod  Hall  on  the  site 
contemplated  were  inapplicable  or  of  small 
force,  the  objection  that,  if  this  be  done, 
there  will  be  no  view  (or  at  all  events  nothing 
like  a  satisfactory  view)  of  the  whole  Cathedral 
obtainable,  and  that,  consequently,  the  varied 
and  beautiful  elTects  which  the  combination 
of  its  different  parts  would,  when  its  restora- 
tion is  completed,  aff'ord,  will  be  lost,  would 
remain.  That  it  is  necessary  for  such  a  struc- 
ture as  Christ  Church  Cathedral  to  have  one 
side  free  from  buildings  in  close  proximity  to  it, 
in  order  to  allow  of  an  adequate  conception  of 
it  being  obtained,  seems  a  proposition  which 
can  scarcely  be  dissented  from.  Such  a  free 
side  this  Cathedral  novr  has,  and  along  thi3 


side  runs  the  great  public  thoroughfare  from 
which  it  is  generally,  and  can  best  be,  seen ; 
but  the  erection  of  the  Synod  Hall  on  the  site 
contemplated  would  deprive  it  of  this  advan- 
tage. 

Referring  to  the  site  he  has  chosen  for  the 
Synod  Hall,  Mr.  Street  writes  :  —  "  Hera 
originally  stood  various  buildings  connected 
with  the  Cathedral.  These  were  of  large  ex- 
tent, and  though  used  latterly  for  an  exchange 
and  courts  of  justice,  were  all  probably  in 
their  foundation  coeval  with  the  erection  of 
the  church."  Now,  although  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  buildings  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral stood  on  a  portion  of  the  site  on  which  it 
is  intended  to  erect  the  Syuod  Hall,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  these  buildings  must  have 
been  of  considerably  less  extent  and  magni- 
tude than  those  now  contemplated  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  these  buildings  were 
most  probably  residences,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  erected  for  purposes  essentially 
diS"erent  from  the  proposed  Synod  Hall  build- 
ings. So  far,  then,  as  the  past  of  this  cathe- 
dral is  concerned,  there  seems  little  or  no 
warrant  for  erecting  the  Synod  HaU  on  the 
site  contemplated. 

Mr.  Street  writes  : — 

"  A  room  of  the  large  size  of  the  Synod  Hall  abut- 
ting immediately  on  the  Cathedral  may  be  held  by 
some  to  be  damaging  to  the  latter.  I  cannot  share 
such  a  feeling.  The  architects  of  our  old  Cathedrals 
never  entertained  it.  Here  at  Christ  Church  they 
built  on  the  very  ground  I  propose  to  liuild  on,  and 
if  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  are  required, 
none  is  more  apt  than  that  of  Durham,  where  the 
enormous  Dormitory,  now  used  at  a  library,  abuts  on, 
and  at  rigtit  angles  to,  the  western  part  of  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  precisely  in  the  same  position  as 
that  which  I  propose  for  the  hall  here." 

Now,  putting  aside  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  mediaeval  architects,  in  crowding 
their  buildings  together  to  the  hiding  of  mucli 
of  them,  committed  an  error  or  otherwise,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  erection  of  the  Synod 
Hall  on  the  site  contemplated  does  not  seem 
in  accordance  with  their  practice,  which  was 
to  keep  a  wide  space  along  one  side  of  the 
church  free  from  buildings.  At  Durham 
notably  there  is  a  large  area  to  the  northern 
side  of  the  Cathedral  free  from  buildings, 
which  is  not  the  case  at  Christ  Church  and 
j  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  preclude  the  use  of 
the  Durham  Cathedral  buildings  as  an 
example  in  support  of  the  proposed  location 
of  the  Synod  Hall  at  Christ  Church. 

But  supposing  that,  notwithstanding  this 
apparently  decisive  argument  against  it,  it  be 
held  to  be  allowable  to  use  the  Durham  Ca- 
thedral buildings  in  support  of  the  contem- 
plated erection  of  the  Synod  Hall  abutting 
against  the  south-western  portion  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  this  proposal  is  really  supported  by  what 
has  been  done  at  Durham.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  dormitory  at  Durham  is  relatively 
to  the  Cathedral  there  of  such  a  size  as  to 
aflbrd  support  to  the  proposal  to  erect  a 
building  of  the  size  of  the  Synod  Hall  abut- 
ting against  a  building  of  the  size  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  ?  and  it  may  be  said  that, 
giving  the  respective  dimensions  of  these 
four  buildings  is  giving  an  answer  in  tha 
negative  to  this  question. 

The  length  of  Durham  Cathedral  is  411  ft., 
and  the  nave  and  choir  are  (including  their 
aisles)  each  80  ft.  wide.  The  nave  is  175  ft. 
long,  and  the  distance  from  end  to  end  of  the 
transepts  is  170  ft.  The  area  of  this  Cathe- 
dral is  about  44,000  square  feet.  The  Durham 
dormitory  is  about  200  ft.  long  and  45  ft. 
wide,  and  its  area  is,  consequently,  9,OOo 
square  feet.  The  length  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  (as  proposed  to  be  restored)  is 
about  210  ft.  ;  width  of  nave  and  choir  (in- 
cluding theii*  aisles),  75  ft.  each  ;  the  distance 
from  end  to  end  of  transepts,  105  ft.  Tha 
nave  is  about  100  ft.  long,  and  the  area  of  the 
cathedral  about  16,000  square  feet.  The 
length  of  the  Synod  Hall  is  103  ft. ;  width 
(including  division  lobbies)  is  68  ft.,  and  the 
area  is  consequently  about  7,000  square  feet. 
Much  comment  on  these  figures  seems  need- 
less, but  attention  may  be  specially  directed 
to  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  width  of  tha 
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dormitory  at  Durham  is  about  a  fourtli  of 
the  length  of  the  nave  against  which  it  abuts, 
the  width  of  the  Synod  Hall  (including  the 
division  lobbies)  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  nave  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral. The  vertical  {which,  as  regards  the 
matter  in  hand,  are  even  more  important 
than  the  horizontal)  dimensions  are  aa  fol- 
lows : — The  nave  of  Durham  Cathedral  (about 
100  ft.  high)  is  at  its  western  end  flauked  by 
two  towers,  each  138  ft.  high,  and  it  is  against 
the  southern  of  these  that  the  dormitory 
about  70  ft.  high  abuts.  The  height  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  about  70  ft.,  and 
its  western  end  is  destitute  of  towers.  The 
height  of  the  Synod  Hall  {as  shown  on  plans) 
is  60  ft.  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  con- 
cluding that,  though  the  dormitory  at  Durham 
is  completely  dominated  by  the  Cathedral 
there,  because  of  its  greatly  inferior  dimen- 
sions, the  Synod  Hall— if  erected  on  the  site 
contemplated,  and  of  the  dimensions  proposed 
— ^would  be  scarcely  if  at  all  in  subordination 
to  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  here 
is  not  supported  by  what  has  been  done 
there. 

The  great  difference  between  the  levels  of 
the  floor  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  and  that 
of  Christ  Church  Place  seems  to  have  escaped 
Mr.  Street's  notice,  for  the  floor  of  the  Synod 
Hall,  as  shown  in  his  designs,  would  be  about 
8  ft.  below  the  level  of  that  street.  The 
raising  of  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  Synod 
Hall  some  8  ft.  above  that  shown  in  the 
designs  would  seem  an  absolute  necessity; 
and  this,  besides  being  for  other  reasons 
most  objectionable,  would,  it  may  be  assumed, 
result  in  making  the  height  of  the  Synod 
Hall  all  btit  equal  that  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
thus  the  force  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
want  of  the  subordination  of  the  one  building 
to  the  other  would  be  vastly  increased. 

The  foregoing  considerations  seem  to  estab- 
lish that  the  erection  of  the  Synod  Hall  on  the 
Bite  contemplated  would  have  a  most  injurious 
efi'ect  on  the  exterior  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral. Some  objections  to  its  erection  on  this 
site  because  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
interior  of  the  building  maybe  shortly  stated. 
The  southern  aisle  of  the  nave  would  (if  the 
Synod  Hall  were  erected  on  the  site  contem- 
plated) have  only  one  window  in  its  southern 
wall  instead  of  (at  least)  four,  which  it  might 
otherwise  have.  When  the  situation  and 
aspect  of  this  wall  are  considered,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  beauty  of  the  interior 
which  would  result  from  a  row  of  stained 
glass  windows  in  it  properly  felt,  the  detri- 
mental efi'ect  which  the  want  of  these  windows 
would  have  on  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
can  be  scarcely  too  highly  estimated. 

The  conformation  of  the  ground  to  the  west 
of  the  Cathedral  renders  the  western  door  an 
inconvenient  entrance,  and  it  must  be  felt 
very  desirable  to  provide  another  doorway  in 
a  more  accessible  and  convenient  situation. 
It  seems  obvious  that  the  best  position  for 
this  doorway  would  be  somewhere  in  the  side 
•wall  of  the  southern  nave*  (probably  in  the 
second  western  bay).  But  the  erection  of 
the  Synod  Hall  on  the  site  contemplated  will 
not  only  prevent  such  a  location  of  a  doorway, 
but  will  necessitate  the  closing  of  the  exist- 
ing doorway  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  south 
transept.  Mr.  Street  proposes  to  place  an 
entrance  in  the  eastern  wall  of  this  transept, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  convenient 
position,  and  which  is  besides  objectionable, 
because  it  is  apparently  necessary  that  the 
doorway  in  this  situation  should  be  one  having 
two  axes. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Street's  own  observation  in  reference 
to  Christ  Church,  that  "The  scale  of  the 
whole  Cathedral  is  small,  as  compared  with 
that  of  most  of  our  English  cathedrals,"  that 
he  might  have  written  with  equal  correctness 
that  the  Synod  Hall  was  very  large  as  com- 
pared to  the  structures  analogous  to  it,  viz., 
the  chapter-houses  of  these  cathedrals.  An 

•  Indeed  Mr  Street,  in  his  report  of  1868,  expresses  liimself 
as  "  inclined  also  to  remove  tlie  doorway  from  its  modem 
place  in  the  south  transept,  and  insert  it  instead  in  tlie  soutli 
ainle  wall." 


example  is  wanting  of  how  the  modiceval 
architects  would  have  located  a  very  largo 
chapter-house  in  connection  with  a  small 
cathedral ;  but  it  maybe  concluded  ascertain 
that  they  would  not  have  solved  tliis  problem 
by  the  erection  of  a  building  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  nave,  at  right  angles  to 
and  abutting  against  this  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral. And  this  may  fairly  be  taken  as  what 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  do  at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral. 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  site  contemplated  for  the  Synod  Hall 
is  a  most  objectionable  one,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  shew  that  it  need  not  be  put  to  the 
intended  use  because  there  are  no  better  ones 
contiguous  to  the  Cathedral.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  there  are  three  such 
sites,  the  least  desirable  of  which  seems  pre- 
ferable to  that  selected. 

The  first  and  best  of  these  sites  is  that 
extending  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cathe- 
dral (as  proposed  to  be  restored)  to  Fishamble- 
street.  The  merits  of  this  site  need  not  be 
dwelt  on  at  length ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  erection  of  the  Synod  Hall  as  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Street  on  it  would  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  interfere  with  the  views  which  will  be 
obtainable  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  restored 
Cathedral,  whilst  the  whole  mass  of  the  latter 
building,  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  Synod 
Hall,  would  dominate  it.  Neither  of  these 
buildings  obscuring  or  hiding  the  other,  the 
dignity  and  apparent  magnitude  of  the  group 
they  would  form  would  be  greater  than  would 
result  from  any  other  disposition  of  the  Synod 
Hall,  and  the"  latter  building  would  have  the 
great  advantage  of  having  a  southern  aspect 
to  its  length.  The  fact  that  the  whole  of 
this  site  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  may  be  taken  as  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
Synod  Hall.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that, 
independently  of  the  question  of  the  proper 
site  for  this  building,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  the  whole  block  of  houses  (none  of  which 
are  of  great  value)  between  the  Cathedral  and 
Fishamble-street  should  be  removed  ;  and  it 
is  difiicult  to  believe  that,  when  a  single 
member  of  the  Church  is  doing  so  much,  the 
Church  cannot  aflbrd  to  do  what  is  compara- 
tively, if  not  absolutely,  so  little.  The  member 
is  about  single-handed  to  restore  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  to  build  a  splendid  Synod  HaU. 
WiU  not  the  Church  provide  a  thoroughly 
worthy  site  for  the  latter  building  ? 

The  second  alternative  site  for  the  Synod 
HaU  is  that  bounded  by  St.  Michael's  Hill  and 
Lane  and  High-street.  The  property  on  this 
site — which  is  not  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  Church — is  both  smaller  and  of  less 
value  than  the  similar  property  on  the  first 
alternative  site.  The  only  remark  it  seems 
necessary  to  make  in  regard  to  this  site  is, 
that  a  jjossible  objection  to  it  that  it  is 
separated  by  a  street  from  the  Cathedral 
might  if  necessary  be  obviated  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  subway  under  St.  Michael's-hill. 

But  should  this  site,  too,  prove  to  be  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  Church  to  provide, 
there  is  a  third  alternative  site,  the  portion 
of  which  not  owned  by  the  Church  is  incon- 
siderable and  of  small  value.  This  lies  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Cathedral,  and  extends 
across  John's-lane.  The  closing  of  John's- 
lane  would  be  the  easiest  way  of  rendering  this 
area  available  as  a  site  for  the  Synod  Hall ; 
and,  bearing  in  mind  the  situation  and  nature 
of  this  lane,  such  a  course  seems  admissible. 
Should  a  public  passage,  however,  in  this 
immediate  locality  be  deemed  necessary,  it 
could  be  readily  provided  along  the  western 
and  northern  sides  of  the  Synod  HaU,  sup- 
posing it  erected  on  this  site  ;  or  it  is  possible 
that  such  a  passage  as  would  be  necessary 
might  be  provided  underneath  tlie  Synod 
HaU,  the  levels  of  the  surrounding  ground 
facilitating  such  an  arrangement. 

The  erection  of  the  Synod  Hall  on  either 
of  the  latter  sites  would  necessitate  the 
removal  of  an  existing  church.  It  will  be 
generally  allowed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
architecture  of  either  of  the  churches  on 
these  sites  (St.  Michael's  and  St.  John's) 
which  renders  them  worthy  of  conservation. 


That  the  removal  of  one  of  them  would  not 
effect  an  objectionable  curtaihnent  of  church 
accommodation  seems  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks  from  a  loading  article  in  the 
Dublin  Evening  Mail  of  May  1st,  1871  :— 

"  St.  Werburgh'a  is  one  of  four  parishes  whose 
joint  Church  population  is  under  4,000,  and  whosB 
cliurches  are  witliin  speaking'  distances  of  each  other, 
and  of  tlie  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church.  There  have 
been  up  to  the  present  time  some  eight  or  nine  active 
and  zealous  clergymen  employed  as  rectors  and  curates 
in  St.  Werburgli's,  St.  John's,  St.  Michael's,  and  St. 

Audoen's.    Surely  this  is  a  waste  of  power  

The  requirements  of  the  Church  people  in  the  four 
parishes  would,  we  should  think,  be  satisfied  by  two 
churches  well  worked,  both  in  regard  to  pastoral  care 
and  schools.  St.  Werburgh's  and  St.  Audoen's 
should  certainly  be  maintained,  as  being  most  distant 
from  each  other.  The  former  is  a  fine  church,  and 
the  latter  possesses  additional  interest  in  its  anti- 
quity and  in  the  monuments  it  contains." 

It  would  seem,  then,  safe  to  assert  that 
the  site  on  which  it  is  contemplated  to  erect 
the  Synod  HaU  is  as  little  the  only  possible 
one  as  it  is  free  from  the  gi-avest  objections; 
and  that  if  this  buUding  be  erected  on  it,  it 
wUl  be  to  the  great  and  irreparable  detriment 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  to  the  mar- 
ring of  Mr.  Koe's  splendid  generosity. 


NEW  TOWN  HALL,  READY. 

This  building  was  formally  opened  on 
Thursday  week.  It  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  Louch,  Belfast. 
Mr.  John  CoUen,  Portadown,  was  the  buUder. 
The  style  of  architecture  employed  is  Vene- 
tion  Gothic.  The  lower  stage  is  buUt  of 
Dungannon  freestone,  chiselled.  The  upper 
stage  is  of  red  brick,  with  black  and  white 
brick  bands,  and  alternate  voussoirs  and 
freestone  dressings.  On  the  angle  of  the 
building  is  a  circular  clock-tower  65  feet 
high,  in  which  is  the  entrance  door  and  stairs 
to  court-house,  reading-rooms,  &c.,  having  a 
triple  panel  over,  carved  with  the  arms  of 
Ulster,  date,  and  arms  of  the  Kirk  famUy. 
The  stairs  are  lighted  by  triplet  windows, 
with  carved  caps,  shafts,  and  bases,  on  two 
stages.  The  clock  is  supplied  with  illumi- 
nated dials,  and  a  beU,  the  gift  of  John  Kirk, 
Esq.,  D.L.  The  belfry  stage  is  pierced  with 
twelve  opes,  having  carved  caps,  shafts,  and 
bases,  and  fiUed  in  with  louvres.  The  roof 
of  the  tower  is  conical,  slated,  and  surmounted 
by  a  large  gilt  vane.  The  gates  to  the  market 
house  have  the  upper  panels  open,  filled  in 
with  wrought-iron  scrolls  and  ornaments. 
The  windows  of  the  reading-room  have 
polished  granite  shafts  and  carved  caps  and 
bases.  The  roof  is  of  high  pitch  and  the 
ridges  are  covered  by  ornamental  ci'esting  and 
bannerets.  The  ground  floor  comin-ises  the 
market-house,  42  feet  square,  with  ofiice  for 
weighmaster,  and  is  fitted  up  with  staUs,  and 
counters  for  the  buyers.  The  upper  floor 
contains  a  court-house,  42  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
18  ft.,  high,  fitted  up  with  magistrates'  bench, 
raised  on  a  platform  ;  sessions  clerk's  bench, 
with  accommodation  for  solicitors,  &c. ;  and 
dock.  Adjoining  same  is  the  reading-room, 
36  ft.  by  16  ft.  6  in.,  and  18  feet  high,  com- 
municating by  folding  doors,  24  ft.  wide,  and 
10  ft.  6  in.  high.  A  private  stairs  leads  to 
the  magistrates'  and  solicitors' rooms.  Ee- 
tiring-rooms  are  also  provided.  The  rooms 
are  weU  lighted  and  ventUated,  and  when 
thrown  open  for  public  meetings  or  concerts 
wiU  accommodate  fully  600  persons.  The 
handsome  gas  brackets  have  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Riddel  &  Co.  The  reading-room 
has  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Coates  &  Co., 
Belfast. 


A  Nkw  Cement  The  New  York  Druggists'  Cir- 
cular gives,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Boettger,  the 
following  cement,  which  admits  of  being  coloured,  and 
wliich  hardens  with  considerable  rapidity.  If  finely 
powdered  chalk  is  stirred  into  a  solution  of  water- 
glass  (silicate  of  .-joda)  of  33  deg.  B.  until  the  mixture 
becomes  thick  and  plastic,  a  cement  is  obtained  which 
will  harden  in  between  six  and  eight  hours,  possess- 
ing great  durability,  and  applicable  for  domestic  or 
industrial  purposes.  Any  colour  desired  can  I.e 
obtained  by  uniting  any  of  the  coloured  metallic 
oxides  or  sulphides  with  this  compositiou. 
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ON  THE  SO-CALLED  EESTORATION 
OF  OUR  CATHEDRAL  AND  ABBEY 
CHURCHES.* 

(Continued  from  page  134.) 

The  plan  I  propose,  moreover,  would  yield 
opportunity  for  resolving  the  best  form  for 
Protestant  churches  and  cathedrals,  and 
showing  that  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
would  consistently  lend  itself  to  any  form — 
to  the  right  one  as  weU  as  to  the  wrong  one 
— to  a  compact  octagonal,  hexagonal,  or  cir- 
cular form,  as  well  as  to  the  cruciform. 

As  to  the  old  biiildings,  I  believe  in  a  ma- 
jority of  instances,  with  their  enoi-mously 
thick  walls,  they  have  sufficient  strength  left 
in  them  to  brave  the  tooth  of  Time,  and  be 
the  delight  of  all  men  of  taste  for  ages  to 
come,  increasing  in  interest  and  picturesque 
beauty  for  every  succeeding  generation ;  and 
when  they  faU  to  ruins  being  more  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  still — a  state  to  which, 
however,  if  duly  protected,  they  would  be 
many  centimes  in  reaching  ;  for  those  build- 
ings that  have  reached  it,  as  Fountains  Abbey, 
and  the  abbeys  of  Melrose,  Kelso,  Elgin, 
Jedburgh,  it  is  well  known  did  not  reach  it 
by  the  action  of  any  agent  that  is  now  opera- 
ting on  our  cathedrals,  or  by  anything  short 
of  violence,  accident,  war,  or  religious  fanata- 
cism  of  the  Reformers.  "  Preservation,"  not 
restoration,  should  be  our  watchword,  and  our 
motto  "  Do  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  the  old 
fabrics  only  hang  together  as  long  as  possible." 

In  especial  cases  especial  means  of  preser- 
vation might  be  used.  Where  the  historic 
interest  of  a  church  was  surpassingly  great, 
I  would  do  with  it  what  we  should  all  do  with 
an  object  of  great  artistic  beauty  or  precious 
material,  when  that  object  was  only  a  few 
inches  in  size  either  way,  instead  of  so  many 
hundred  feet,  and  what  I  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  having  seen  suggested  by  some 
writer  several  years  ago.  I  would  put  it  under 
a  glass  shade.  Suppose  we  had  amongst  us 
a  building  in  which  St.  Peter  or  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  was  known  to  have  taught,  or 
in  which  their  Master  himself  had  taught,  I 
would  prevent  farther  injury  from  weather 
by  enclosing  it  around  and  above  in  a  sort  of 
crystal  palace  of  iron  and  glass,  with  a  passage 
of  some  ten  feet  aU  around  between  the  build- 
ing and  its  case. 

I  appeal  to  the  educated  common-sense  of 
mankind  generally  whether  there  is  not  a 
vast  difference  in  interest,  leaving  artistic  or 
acquired  natural  beauty  out  of  the  question, 
between  the  genuine  ancient  building  and  the 
same  building  as  restored  :  one  the  headwork 
and  handwork  of  men  of  other  days,  and  very 
different  days  from  ours,  the  other  the  mere 
handwork  of  our  contemporaries.  I  feel  sure 
that  a  thousand  intelligent  travellers,  if  they 
answered  consistently  with  their  published 
remarks,  would  reply  to  me  in  the  affirmative. 
Nay,  I  could  quote  the  remai-ks  of  as  many 
in  journals,  diaries,  itineraries,  note-books, 
and  the  like,  which  would  be  quite  tantamount 
to  such  a  rejily.  I  happen  to  recollect  more 
distinctly  than  any  other  those  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood church  of  Bebington,  in  Cheshire, 
of  the  weU-known  American  writer,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  which  I  will  give  you  as  a  speci- 
men. What  is  it  that  interests  and  attracts 
him  in  this  church  ?  It  is  that  every  part  of 
it,  especially  the  steeple,  "  looks  old,  old, 
old."  "  There  it  stands,"  says  he,  "  among 
the  surrounding  graves,  looking  just  the  same 
as  it  did  in  Bloody  Mary's  days ;  just  as  it 
did  in  Cromwell's  time."  What  could  he 
have  said  about  this  church,  or  would  he  have 
noticed  it  at  all,  if  all  of  it  that  Queen  Mary's 
or  Cromwell's  days  had  looked  upon  had  been 
cut  away,  and  everything  about  it  was  new, 
new,  new,  as  will  shortly  be  the  case  with  the 
once  venerable  cathedral  of  the  diocese  ?  To 
the  non-professional,  merely  educated  man, 
who  takes  no  cognizance  of  artistic  or  pictu- 
resque beauty,  but  only  of  the  historic  in- 
terest, the  difference  must  be  sufficiently 
great.  But  even  the  historic  interest  is  more 
felt  by  the  architect,  or  others  caj^able  of 
understanding  at  the  same  time  the  changes 
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of  style  and  of  feeling  the  fall  force  of  the 
beauty  that  time  and  climatal  action  bestows. 

Suppose,  sir,  your  annual  tour  this  summer 
to  be  into  the  East— to  Egypt,  to  Syria — you 
wish  to  see  those  far-famed  wonders,  the 
Halls  of  the  Pharaohs,  built  before  the  exodus 
of  the  Israelites,  the  birth  of  Moses  or  Job, 
or  even  the  Call  of  Abraham  ;  or  you  would 
visit  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches 
and  monuments  of  Syria  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  as  the  Church  of  SS.  Sergius  and 
Bacchus  at  Constantinople,  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  at  Jerusalem,  supposed  to  be  the  church 
built  by  Constantine  over  the  tomb  of  the 
Saviour.  Some  one  edifice  would  probably 
attract  you  to  its  site  more  than  any  other. 
Imagine  yourself  finding  this  one  edifice 
"  restored,"  and  you  could  now  neither  see 
nor  touch  the  original  building ;  would  you 
not  be  greatly  disappointed,  and  anxiously 
inquire  if  there  did  not  remain  untouched 
some  small  bit  of  the  ancient  work,  even  a 
few  square  feet  or  inches,  and  if  you  found 
such  invulnerable  bit  of  the  original  building, 
would  it  not  be  in  that  the  interest  for  you 
would  henceforth  inhere  ?  Should  you  go  on 
to  the  far  East,  and  visit  the  cave-temples  of 
the  Hindoos,  what  would  be  your  feeling  of 
disappointment  if  you  found  that  those  mys- 
terious works  of  the  early  Brahmins  and 
Buddhists,  the  original  of  ' which  is  lost  in 
the  night  of  ages,  had  just  been  re-cased  or 
re-lined  by  English  masons  ? 

But  we  need  not  go  to  Asia  or  the  East  for 
illustration  of  the  principle  I  contend  for ; 
sufficient  may  be  found  in  Europe  and  nearer 
home.  The  west  front  of  the  Burg  at  Vienna, 
the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  at  Rome,  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice,  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  are  trophies  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  Time,  and  prized,  I  believe, 
as  such  hj  their  respective  nations.  Let 
these  be  built  over  with  new  stone,  would 
they  be  so  stiU  ?  Re  •case  the  ^Vhite  Tower 
in  London,  restore  the  Bloody  Tower  on  the 
Thames,  could  they  be  shown  to  the  traveller 
any  more  as  the  work  of  Gundulf  the  Weeper 
and  Henry  III.?  I  have  myself  seen  and 
touched,  with  intense  pleasure,  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  walls  of  Chester,  blocks  of 
masonry  that  bear  the  unmistakable  impress 
of  the  colossal  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  so 
coeval  with  Christianity  itself.  Think  you  I 
should  have  had  the  same  pleasure  if  these 
stones  had  been  entirely  covered  with  new 
materials,  and  I  could  neither  see  nor  feel 
the  original  work,  which,  in  receding  from 
my  touch  and  sight,  might  as  well  be  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  or  in  Rome  itself  ? 

I  once  made  a  journey  to  York  solely  to 
see  its  venerable  Minster,  which  I  sauntered 
through  and  around  with  deep  interest  and 
delight.  What  was  it  gave  me  this  pleasure  ? 
It  could  not  in  any  great  degree  be  the  beauty 
of  the  general  design  and  composition,  nor 
that  of  the  sculptural  detail,  for  these  were 
not  new  to  me  ;  I  had  seen  them  on  paper  a 
thousand  times  before;  It  was  the  acquired 
beauty  of  the  structure,  the  beauty  bestowed 
on  it  by  the  artist  hand  of  Nature,  and  which 
no  views  of  it  could  give.  It  was  its  historic 
associations  and  reflections  of  the  mind  of 
other  times,  of  the  intellects  and  hearts  and 
fancies  of  men  of  a  most  mysterious  age.  It 
was  these  that  so  delighted  me,  and  not  the 
magnitude  and  design  of  the  building.  If  I 
could  have  found  such  a  structure  as  this,  or 
the  corresponding  one  of  Lincoln  or  Wells, 
or  Lichfield  or  Peterborough,  renewed  without 
disappointment  or  decrease  of  pleasure,  I 
must  have  been  insensible  to  the  rainbow- 
hues  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures 
which  the  pencil  of  Nature  has  spread  over 
this  world  ;  as  well  as  blind  to  the  stiU  more 
touching  pictiu-es,  warm  and  rich  of  the  old 
times,  which  start  into  life  to  the  inner  eye 
round  such  ancient  and  romantic  piles.  In  a 
word,  I  must  have  been  void  of  imagination 
and  feeling  for  the  past,  and  a  stranger  to 
association  of  ideas — faculties 

Wliich  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  view 
Extract  emotions  beautiful  and  new — 

and  consequently  without  claim  to  the  title 
of  artist. 


It  is  to  the  actual  surface  which  we  have 
seen  and  handled  that  association  clings, 
whether  the  object  be  wall  or  ground.  "  My 
battlefield  has  been  altered,"  said  Wellington, 
disappointed,  on  revisiting  Waterloo  after 
the  soil  had  been  dug  up — the  soil  on  which 
he  had  struggled  with  Napoleon — to  form  the 
great  monumental  mound  there  raised.  It 
was  the  same  operation  of  the  law  of  associa- 
tion that  led  the  Pisans  to  bring  earth  from 
the  Holy  Land,  on  which  holy  feet  had  trod, 
to  floor  their  Campo  Santo  ;  that  caused  the 
bringing  home  of  the  sculptiu-ed  linings  of 
the  Assyrian  palaces,  and  that  even  originated 
the  Crusades.  It  is  what  gives  interest  to 
the  interior  of  the  Egyptian  Catacombs,  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples,  and  makes 
the  visitor  so  delighted  at  Pompeii.  It  is  a 
source  of  mental  gratification,  acknowledged 
through  all  literature  and  history.  Fewer 
would  visit  Southern  or  Eastern  lauds  if  the 
sun  of  those  glorious  climes  shone  only  on 
restorations.  Fewer  would  visit  even  our 
British  Museum  if  the  relics  of  the  Parthenon 
and  other  ancient  shrines,  and  the  winged 
bulls  of  Assyria,  were  replaced  by  casts. 

It  is  generaUy  supposed  that  for  the  loss  of 
all  the  historic  interest  of  a  restored  edifice, 
and  of  the  beauty  that  time  and  weather  had 
bestowed  on  it,  we  are  compensated  by 
getting  back  its  original  architectural  beauty ; 
that  is,  that  the  building  is  actually  restored 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  author.  But  this  is  a  great 
mistake — nay,  more,  I  believe  that "  restora- 
tion "  not  only  does  not  bring  back  the 
original  beauty  of  the  biiilding,  but  it  takes 
away  what  little  may  have  remained  of  it. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  edifice  that  is  really  a 
work  of  art  and  the  oft'sijring  of  cultivated 
taste,  in  which,  however  dilapidated  its  con- 
dition, there  must  be  some  lingering,  some 
vestige,  of  its  original  charms  of  outline  and 
composition — I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  at 
all  treated  in  the  way  in  question,  by  the 
most  able  and  delicate  hand,  without  injury. 
The  soul  and  spirit  of  architecture  is  enshrined 
in  its  surfaces,  and  aU.  charm  and  beauty  of 
outline  results  in  great  part  from  beauty  of 
surface.  Let  the  Indian  mausoleum  called 
the  Taj  Mahal  at  Beejapore,  the  solemn  and 
exjiressive  beauty  of  which  it  is  said  moves 
its  visitors  to  tears,  let  it  undergo  this  pro- 
cess, and  would  men  and  women  approach  it 
weeping  ?  This  is  an  extreme  exauiple,  the 
tomb  of  Nour  Jehan  being  among  the  most 
graceful  structures  that  ever  reared  their 
domes  into  the  welkin ;  but  the  principle 
applies  to  all  works  of  art,  and  it  can  be  no 
true  work  that  does  not  lose  what  grace  and 
dignity  remains  to  it  by  such  treatment. 

The  restorations,  as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
at  Chester  Cathedral  have  been  as  ably  exe- 
cuted, I  suppose,  as  such  works  can  be  ;  but 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  was  far  more 
of  the  spirit  of  the  original  in  the  old  tower 
of  that  cathedral,  dilapidated  as  it  was,  before 
it  was  touched  by  the  architect,  than  in  the 
tower  as  restored,  which  has  none  of  the 
grandeur  it  unmistakably  jjossessed  in  its 
former  state.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  I 
mean  in  the  body  of  the  building,  any  one 
may  see,  upon  conti-asting  the  reproduced 
tracery  and  ornament  with  what  remains  of 
the  old,  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  which  is 
exquisite,  that  the  new  carving  is  a  mere 
apology  for  v^'hat  the  original  must  have  been 
in  its  prime.  The  entire  cathedral,  besides 
having  all  the  want  of  interest  of  a  new 
erection,  will  be  a  work  of  a  lower  class  of 
art  than  it  was  before. 

There  is  something  calculated  to  shock  an 
artistic  and  delicate  imagination  in  the  very 
idea  of  this  mode  of  arresting  the  decay  of  a 
great  building,  which,  though  it  may  be  a 
very  proper  one  for  dilapidated  warehouses, 
barracks,  magazines,  or  other  engineering 
works,  is  abhorrent  to  the  aiz-y  ethereal  nature 
of  architecture. 

I  have  made  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
frequent  mention  of  Chester  Cathedral,  not 
from  any  ill-will  towards  those  concerned  in 
its  restoration,  but  simply  because  it  is  the 
cathedral  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted, 
from  having  resided  for  some  years  in 
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Chester  ;  because  it  is  the  cathedral  in  which 
I  have  been  most  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
surpassing  interest  and  beauty  of  these  struc- 
tures ;  and  because,  being  the  cathedral  of 
our  own  diocese,  it  is  the  one  with  which 
you  also  will  naturally  feel  interested.  For 
myself,  I  recollect  when  I  was  living  in  Chester 
there  was  nothing  that  gave  me  a  respite  from 
the  low  and  depressing  cares  of  ordinary  and 
daily  life,  and  calmed  and  soothed  me,  whilst 
it  delighted  and  gave  wings  to  my  imagination, 
like  a  visit  to  the  cathedral,  more  especially 
the    unique    chapter-house    and  beautiful 
cloisters.    The  cloisters,  which  I  most  fre- 
quently visited,  virtually  took  me  out  of  the 
present  life  ;  when  I  had  left  the  fashionable 
resort  of  Eastgate-street,  a  few  minutes' walk 
has  conducted  me  in  effect  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  seem  to  linger  beneath  these 
magic  arches — from  the  nineteenth  into  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  so  eloquent  of  the  past, 
so  redolent  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  of  other  days,  is  this  cloister : 
a  gem  of  the  past  world,  glittering  among  the 
rubbish  of  the  present  one  ;  and  which,  on  my 
return  into  the  gay  and  lovely  city,  seemed 
like  something  recollected  in  a  dream.  No 
novel  of  Scott  or  Fielding,  or  play  of  Shakes- 
peare, I  feel  sure,  could  so  have  transported 
me  out  of  my  daily  mood  into  a  world  of 
poetry  and  romance  as  a  visit  to  this  cloister, 
haunted  by  a  thousand  memories  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  past,  which  meet  you  at  every 
turn— spirits  gladder  and  brighter,  I  ween, 
than  the  present  age  will  bequeath  to  a  future 
one.     The  whole  place  is  alive,  glowing, 
eloquent  with  story.    But  this  is  not  all ;  its 
value  is  not  limited  by  its  historic  associa- 
tions.   Beauty  sleeps  beneath  these  arches, 
and  sunlight,  when  it  wakes  her  up,  looks 
lovelier  than  elsewhere.     Here,  more  than 
anywhere  I  know  of,  has  architecture  been 
heightened  by  the  weird  sculpture  and  ara- 
besques of  Nature,  in  the  shape  of  flowers 
and  mosses.    Architectu.re  and  Nature,  like 
music  and  poetry,  have  here  met  and  coa- 
lesced, and  the  whole  breathes  an  atmosphere 
of  fairyland.    It  contains  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  material  for  the  artist-painter  in 
search  for  the  beautiful  and  poetic,  that  only 
a  host  of  agents — accident,  repeated  addi- 
tions   and   alterations,   changes   of  style, 
weather,  vegetation,  and  centuries  of  time — 
could  have  created ;  and  here  and  there  pre- 
sents subjects  which,  for  eiiect  of  powerful 
and  vivid  light  and  shade,  Eembrandt  himself 
would  have  been  delighted  to  paint.    I  con- 
sider the  cloister  of  Chester  Cathedral,  what- 
ever its  architectural  merit,  has  become  by 
its  association  with  Nature  one  of  the  most 
touchingly  beautiful  and  poetic  objects  in 
England.    Nature  has  with  every  delicate 
grace  invested  it,  and  not  only  has  she  marked 
it  for  her  own,  but  she  revels  and  rejoices  in 
the  possession  of  it.    Nestling  as  it  were  into 
the  bosom  of  the  ever-blooming  mother,  it 
seems  as  much  a  production  of  Nature  as  of 
f^xi — as  much  a  growth  from  the  earth  as  an 
erection  of  man  upon  it.    "  Clothed  in  part 
with  a  vegetable  garb,  it  appears,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Wordsworth  in  reference  to  some 
kindred  objects,  "  as  if  it  were  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  living  principle  of  things  as 
it  exists  and  acts  among  the  woods  and  fields," 
and  belongs  more  to  the  gi-een  earth  and  the 
glorious  sky  than  to  the  busy  city. 

We  are  told  that  this  cloister  is  not  to  share 
the  fate  of  the  cathedral  at  present.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  never  wUl,  and 
that  for  this  lovely  and  sequestered  spot 
*'  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  it  will  not  be  touched  beyond  the 
rebuilding  of  the  entirely  destroyed  soutli 
side.  There  is  even  less  excuse  for  molest- 
ing this  part  of  the  cathedral  than  any  other, 
as,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  of 
no  use,  and  exists  only  for  beauty,  and  can 
only  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  accessary 
to  the  Protestant  cathedral. 

The  principle  for  which  I  am  contending 
does  not  apply  to  the  great  masterpieces  only 
of  our  art,  but  to  the  country  parish  churches, 
many  of  which,  though  possessing  smaU  pre- 
tentions to  architectural  merit,  are  yet,  as 
they  stand  half -buried  in  foliage,  most  perfect 


gems  of  beauty  and  grace,  especially  valuable 
to  the  landscape  painter,  to  whom  indeed 
they  are  among  the  most  delightful  objects 
on  earth,  and  by  whom  their  "  restoration  " 
everywhere  going  on  must  be  felt  as  a  cala- 
mity to  be  deeply  deplored. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  when,  in 
the  progress  of  taste  and  true  feeling  in  re- 
lation to  art,  the  public  mind  shall  become 
attuned  to  the  highest  notes  of  architecture, 
and  able  to  appreciate  the  touching  beauty 
arising  from  the  exquisite  and  poetic  blend- 
ings  of  architecture  and  nature,  that  it  will 
look  with  a  mournful  regret  on  this  restora- 
tion, ahas  destruction,  of  these  and  the  greater 
class  of  edifices  of  which  they  are  the  off- 
spring—a class  of  works  which,  in  the  sub- 
limest  lands,  would  add  fresh  beauty  and 
sublimity  to  the  scenery  ;  regret  something 
akin  to  that  with  which  those  ancient  J ews 
of  the  Captivity  looked  upon  their  second 
temple,  remembering  the  superior  glory  of  the 
first ;  and  turn  with  disgust  and  loathing  from 
these  new  and  false  faces  of  their  old  friends. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  for  the  evil  I 
would  expose  in  this  paper  I  am  blaming  the 
architect  alone,  who  is  probably  generally 
overruled  in  the  matter,  and  withovit  suf&oient 
influence  to  resist  the  popular  rage.  The 
evil  is  due  mainly  to  a  dearth  of  taste  and 
ignorance  of  art  among  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated classes,  even  amongst  the  most  learned 
and  refined.  The  class  chiefly  to  blame,  I 
believe,  is  the  clergy,  who,  I  regret  to  think, 
have  otherwise  greatly  injured  the  study  and 
thwarted  the  progress  of  architecture  by  their 
undue  interference  in  the  style  and  design  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices.  I  say  undue  inter- 
ference, for  nothing  but  the  devotion  of  a 
lifetime,  or  at  least  of  long  years  to  the  study 
—an  amount  of  stiidy  which  no  clergyman 
can  give  to  it  consistent  with  what  is  due  to 
his  own  great  science— could  qualify  any  man 
for  dictatorship  in  architecture.  .1  make  this 
charge  advisedly,  from  the  observation  and 
experience  of  many  years,  and  without  any 
irreverence  for  the  sacred  office  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

I  feel  sure,  however,  that  if  architects  had 
that  high  artistic  feeling  and  degree  of  culture 
which  becomes  the  architect,  and  had  a  due 
appreciation  of  those  beautiful  relics  of  the 
past,  nobody  could  or  would  dare  to  touch 
them.  It  is,  I  believe,  against  the  best  in- 
terest of  architects  to  have  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  these  works  destroyed— beauty 
which  is  continually  increasing,  as  every  year 
adds  a  scale  to  the  shell-fish ;  for  nothing 
would  go  farther  to  educate  their  own  sense 
of  beauty  and  that  of  their  clients  and  the 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  latter 
the  value  of  art  and  architecture,  than  those 
doubly-blessed  objects,  left  uninjured  in  all 
their  acquired  and  venerable  beauty.* 

Professor  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe  have  recently  protested  against  a 
great  abuse  which  has  gradually  sprung  up 
among  us,  that  of  colour  in  the  interior  of 
churches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  leaders  of 
the  profession  wiU  also  raise  a  voice  against 
the  most  mischievous,  because  more  irreme- 
diable, abuse  to  which  I  here  call  attention. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  thought  that  my 
language  in  this  paper  is  over  strong.  _  I 
believe  it  is  not  stronger  than  the  occasion 
calls  for  ;  and  I  could  not  honestly  or  truth- 
fully use  milder.  If  I  have  spoken  strongly 
it  is  because  I  have  felt  strongly,  and  because 
I  am  anxious  that  my  words  should  take 
efiect.  I  have  felt  the  evil  I  complain  of _  as 
a  severe  personal  loss,  and  I  cannot  think 
that  in  this  I  stand  alone,  since  those  feel- 
ings which  it  offends  in  me  are  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  common  to  mankind.  Let 
me  iadulge  the  hope  that,  however  disagree- 
able my  remarks  maybe  to  some  individuals. 


the  intention  of  personal  offence  to  any  one 
will  not  be  imputed  to  me.  No  one  who 
knows  me  will  suppose  that  I  have  any  per- 
sonal interest  to  serve  by  them. 


»  It  miglit  be  hinted  to  deans  and  chapters,  and  churcli- 
wardens,  that  English  churches,  great  and  small,  are  only 
placed  in  their  hands  in  trust  for  the  public,  to  whom  they 
properly  belong  ;  and  that  while  there  is  a  portion  of  that 
public  however  small,  refined  enough  to  apiireciate  tliem  as 
works  of  art  ennobled  and  spiritualised  by  Nature,  they  ;the 
deans  and  chapters  and  churchwardens)  have  no  right  to  de- 
spoil them  as  such,  which  they  certainly  do  when  tliey  cut 
away  all  on  which  Nature  has  breathed,  tlie  old  features  or 
fajades— the  parts  which  alone  appeal  to  the  imagmation, 
and  wind  tUemselves  round  the  hearts  of  the  susceptible. 


PRESENTATION  TO  A  DISABLED 
OPERATIVE  MASON. 
[communicated.] 
On  Friday  week  last  a  meeting  of  operative  masons 
was  held  at  tlie  Crown  Inn,  Darwen,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  presenting  from  the  Accidental  Fund  of  the  Opera- 
tive Masons'  Society  £100  to  Mr.  'limothy  Hughes, 
who  had  met  with  an  accident  some  nineteen  months 
since  while  employed  at  the  erection  of  a  house  and 
shop  in  Hailway-road,  Darwen. 

'J'he  chairman  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  one  of  a  kindred  character  to  many  others  which 
had  taken  place  in  connection  with  their  society, 
namely,  to  aid  a  disabled  brotlier,  who  had  been 
unfortunate  through  an  accident.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Harnote,  the  general 
secretary  from  the  central  office,  Manchester,  to  make 
the  presentation. 

He  (Mr.  Harnote)  had  been  at  several  similar 
gatherings,  and  was  always  pleased  to  find  so  many 
young  men  amongst  them,  who  had  the  cond  sr-n-a 
and  forethought  to  pay  a  small  portion  of  their 
earnings  to  a  fund  which  had  for  its  object  the  best 
intentions  of  assisting  them  to  seek  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  their  labour,  to  render  assistance  in 
time  of  sickness,  and  for  the  decent  and  respectable 
interment  of  the  deceased  members  and  their  wives  ; 
also  for  enabling  (as  far  as  in  their  power)  any 
brother  who  should  meet  with  an  accident,  and  thus 
be  disabled  from  following  his  employment,  to  have 
such  a  sum  given  to  him  as  will  place  him  in  a  posi- 
tion as  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  other  means,  and  as 
proof  of  this  he  would  now  present  their  brother,  Mr. 
Hughes,  with  the  sum  of  £100  in  gold,  trusting  that 
he  would  be  able  to  place  the  same  in  such  invest- 
ment or  business  as  would  tend  to  aid  him  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  as  he  was  disabled  from  follow- 
his  trade  as  an  operative  mason.  The  following  had 
been  paid  for  accidents  alone  since  the  society  was 
formed  in  Colne,  in  Lancashire,  in  183i  (being  about 
37  years),  £21,700;  and  the  disbursements  of  the 
funds  for  1870  are:  paid  to  sick  members,  £2,960  ; 
to  superannuated  niembets,  £1,3D4;  to  members 
unemployed,  £3,535  ;  to  hospitals  £218  ;  paid  over 
to  members  who  have  been  disabled  through  accidents, 
£1,939  ;  and  to  the  friends  of  deceased  members, 
£3,436  ;  making  a  total  paid  during  last  year  of 
£13,480  for  benevolent  purposes,  besides  rendering 
assistance  to  members  out  of  work  through  strikes,  to 
the  amount  of  £3,177.  The  chairman  then  called 
upon  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Fagan)  to  read  the  following 
address : — 

"The  Operative  Masons'  Society. — Worthy  brother, 
— We  hereby  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
you  in  this,  the  heaviest  affliction  whicii  it  has  been 
your  lot  to  undergo.  It  has  pleased  an  all-wise  Pro- 
vidence to  permit  you  to  be  so  afflicted  (for  nothing 
happens  by  chance)  so  tlist  in  one  moment  all  your 
hopes  for  life  were  blighted,  and  your  prospects  cut  off 
or  confined  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  by  a  fall  from  a 
scaffold  15  feet  high  on  joists  which  injured  your  wrist- 
joint  and  hip-bone.  Dangers  stand  thick  in  our  way  to 
push  us  to  the  grave.  The  Operative  Stonemasons' 
Society  was  formed  36  years  ago  to  assist  such  unfor- 
tunate cases  as  yours,  so  that  in  the  day  of  your 
adversitj',  when  friends  are  incapable  of  relieving  you 
to  the  extent  desirable,  you  can  look  with  joy  to  that 
friend  in  need,  the  masons'  society,  and  you  will  feel 
thankful  to  God  for  so  influencing  your  mind  to  pay 
your  small  pittance,  which  scmie  think  is  little  better 
than  thrown  away,  but  which  has  brought,  forth 
fiftyfold  to  the  benefit  of  yourself  and  family.  Accept 
of  this  pur.se  of  £100,  Brother  Hughes,  not  as  a  deed 
of  charity,  but  as  your  own,  having  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  masons'  society,  which 
provides  such  benefits  for  its  disabled  members. 
Accept  of  this  as  our  sympathy,  love,  friendship,  and 
esteem  for  you,  and  we  also  pray  that  it  may  be  the 
means,  by  judicious  investment  on  your  part,  of 
bringing  in  a  livelihood  for  you  and  yours,  so  that  you 
mav  spend  the  remainder  of  your  life  in  comfort  and 
happiness. — Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Darwen  lodge, 
Patrick  Flenny,  President;  John  Entwistle,  Trea- 
surer :  Thomas  Fagan,  Secretary." 

Brother  Hughes,  in  responding,  observed  :  Worthy 
brothers, — I  feel  myself  unable  toexpress  my  feelings 
of  gratitude  on  this  occasion  for  the  handsome  gift  of 
our  institution  in  the  time  of  my  adversity.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  what  the  company  have  witness®! 
this  evening  will  be  an  inducement  to  men  in  our 
trade  to  become  members  of  the  society',  apd  to  keep 
themselves  clear  on  the  book.  In  returning  my 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  society  and 
all  the  members  present,  I  trust  the  body  may  con- 
tinue to  prosper.  This  is  indeed  the  sincere  wish  of 
your  afflicted  brother. 


THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 
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BUILDING  GHOULS. 

HOUSE  MANUFACTURE. 

Architecture  both  embodies  an  art  and  a 
science  ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  maintain  its 
position,  civilisation  must  suffer.  What  a 
lapse  of  ages  the  mind  must  travel  back  to 
when  the  first  earth-house  was  excavated,  or 
the  first  timber  hut  was  constructed,  for 
man's  shelter  and  abode  !  Then,  tracing  the 
wondrous  art,  we  come  in  contact  with  mar- 
Tellous  masonic  efibrts,  in  the  cyclopaedian 
walls  and  fortifications  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
the  huge  monolithic  and  pyramidal  structures 
of  Egypt,  the  symmetrical  arched  and  colum- 
nar triumphs  of  the  Romans,  and,  preceding 
them,  but  excelling  them  in  grace  and  beauty, 
the  majestic  marble  temples  of  Greece. 

"  Apostrophised  in  ruins  scattered, 
By  lorn  pool  and  liclienedpeak; 
Old  mighty  marble  ihrines,  shattered, 
Rich  in  genius  of  the  Greek." 

Nor  must  we  pass  here  by  default  the  glory 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  unequalled 
achievements  of  her  Christian  and  Gothic 
architects  and  craftsmen.  Did  our  subject 
admit  of  it,  we  would  fain  lead  our  readers 
with  solemn  tread  through  the  sainted  aisles 
and  vaulted  galleries  of  our  peerless  cathe- 
drals, and  interpret  to  them  the  story  of  the 
past,  and  its  lesson,  on  the  rood-screen  or  in 
the  canopied  niche,  in  the  marvellous  boss, 
or  the  angelic  corbel,  from  whose  eyes  stiU 
gleam  the  living  ecstacy  of  the  antique 
sculptor  or  his  model.  Our  present  task  is 
not,  however,  with  the  architecture  of  the 
past,  but  the  imposthume  that  attaches  to  it 
in  the  present  day. 

We  build  still  edifices  that  may  live  for 
centuries,  and  will  continue  to  extract  admi- 
ration, even  when  the  day  that  witnesses 
them  in  ruins  arrives  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
England's  greatness  and  their  own  beauty 
and  worth,  these  buildings  have  but  few 
companions.  Competition  and  the  contract 
system  have  nearly  destroyed  the  true  spirit 
of  architecture.  Our  architects  practise  their 
art  now  for  money  instead  of  fame,  with  few 
noble  exceptions,  and  our  builders  build  for 
cash  instead  of  character.  The  craftsman  ig 
a  mere  machine,  who  works  "to  order";  he 
is  obliged  to  give  an  embodiment  to  the  paper 
pattern,  and  is  debarred  from  throwing  into 
the  woof  one  golden  thread  of  his  own  crea- 
tive fancy.  Not  so  was  it  of  old,  when  brain 
and  hand  worked  in  unison — when  architect 
and  craftsman,  craftsman  and  architect, 
toiled  lovingly  and  earnestly  together  in  con- 
summating those  grand  conceptions,  which 
will  live  as  models  for  all  time. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  structures  that 
are  raised  in  Great  Britain  in  the  present 
day,  and  called  "eligible"  residences,  are 
little  better  than  gilded  mortuaries,  the 
homes  of  living  death  and  chronic  diseases  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  nurseries  of  our  epi- 
demics, the  hospitals  of  our  most  virulent 
social  disorders,  and  the  temporary  graves  of 
our  murdered  population.  These  may  be 
strong  words  to  give  utterance  to,  but  they 
are  necessary  ones,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
justifiable,  as  we  shall  presently  prove. 

Building  of  late  years  in  every  chief  city 
and  town  of  importance  has  become  a  specu- 
lation with  those  who  had  some  money  to 
expend,  and  who  did  not  care  in  what  busi- 
ness it  might  be  sunk  so  long  as  there  existed 
fair  hopes  of  speedy  profits.  The  wants  of 
the  middle  class  and  the  working  classes 
offered  a  fair  game  for  these  land  and  house 
sharks.  Decent-looking  houses  of  fashionable 
exterior  at  moderate  rents,  and  containing  a 
certain  number  of  rooms,  were  long  yearned 


for  by  that  large  portion  of  the  community 
who  depend  upon  small  incomes,  and  who 
desire  to  keep  up  appearances.    The  banking 
assistants  and  mercantile  assistants,  together 
with  the  respectable  artizan  class,  also  desired 
to  be  accommodated  with  a  more  commodious 
class  of  dwellings  than  what  it  was  formerly 
in  their  power  to  obtain.    Building  Societies 
soon  sjirang  into  existence,  and  a  second-class 
descrijjtion  of  builders,  who  were  i}reviously 
of  an  isolated  nature  here  and  there,  and  few 
and  far  between,  increased  wonderfully  in 
numbers,   and  ramified  themselves  in  all 
quarters  of  the  Kingdom.    Then  the  Building 
Mania  began  and  worked  itself  into  a  fever 
heat,  recovered,   and  relapsed  again,  and 
eventually  became  what  it  nosv  shows  itself — 
a  periodical  and  intermittent  evil.    Were  an 
enumeration  taken  of  the  number  of  unoccu- 
pied houses,  it  would  be  found  that  there  are 
several  thousands  more  in  Loudon,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh  at  the  present  time  than  are 
required,  even  of  new  erections ;  aud  the 
majority  of  these  new  dwellings  are  built  to 
sell  by  their  owners,  and  not  built  as  formerly 
to  hold  and  to  receive  rents  from.  Their 
owners  nor  their  builders  would  not  for  any 
consideration  undertake  the  task  at  their  own 
expense,  of  keeping  them  in  repair.    In  five 
years  these  class  of  houses  have  cracked  walls 
occasioned  by  settlements  and  bad  founda- 
tions, sunken  floors,  wretched  leaky  roofs, 
dry-rot,  and  shrinkage  in  the  woodwork,  foul 
and  noisome  drains.    In  ten  years,  a  general 
ruin  and  breakage  everywhere  presents  itself ; 
aud,  after  this  time,  they  generally  cost  their 
unfortunate  tenants  more  to  keep  them  in 
repair  than  they  are  worth.    The  repair  and 
painting  and  papering  of  this  class  of  houses 
becomes  a  settled  annual  custom  that  can 
never  be  postponed,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered at  aU  habitable,  which  they  are  not, 
nor  ever  have  been.    The  great  majority  of 
the  present  day  second-class,  and  even  what 
is  out   of  courtesy   called  first-class  resi- 
dences, are  built  by  a  tribe  of  builders  known 
by  the  nickname  of  "Jerrys."    These  small 
contractors  build  for  themselves  when  they 
have  no  contracts  in  hands  for  others.  The 
dwelling-houses  they  erect  on  speculation  are 
built  to  "sell,"  and  the  very  worst  materials 
and  workmanship  go   to  their  formation. 
Badly  burnt  bricks,  mortar  in  which  good 
lime  and  sand  exist  in  infinitesimal  quantities ; 
timber  knotty,  sappy,  and,  where  not  injured, 
is  certain  to  be  of  less  thickness  than  the 
purpose  it  is  used  for  requires  ;  the  plaster 
of  the  ceiling  and  walls  is  pure  road  gutter 
thinly  diluted  with  lime  and  deluged  with 
water,  and  the  final  coating  or  external  finish 
is  gauged  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  naU — 
this  thio  outside  shell  is  the  only  real  bit  of 
plaster  that  is  used.    Then  come  the  papering 
and  the  painting.     The  painting,  like  the 
bricldaying  and  plastering,  is  scamped — mere 
slop  work.    One  or  two  coats  of  paint  now- 
a-days  is  made  to  answer  the  place  of  four. 
The  on  and  turpentine  is  spared,  and  dis- 
temper jiainting,  comj^osed  of  a  mixture  of 
size  and  other  substances,  is  utilised  wherever 
it  can  be  done  with  profit  by  the  speculator. 
Varnish  is  put  on  over  a  body  of  paint  un- 
fitted to  receive  it,  and  a  few  months'  time  is 
quite  sufiicient  to  show  everything  of  a  dull 
ashy  colour  that  ought  to  continue  bright. 
Inside  doors,  window  trimmings  and  panell- 
ings well  and  properly  painted  with  good 
materials  will  keep  bright  and  clean  under 
favourable  conditions  for  years  instead  of 
months.    House-painting  now  has  become  a 
"  knack  "  instead  of  an  art,  and  in  a  sanitary 


respect,  as  painting  and  paper-hanging  work 
is  at  present  executed,  diseases  are  engen- 
dered. Cheap  room-paper  and  expensive 
room-paper  alike,  as  at  present  manufactured 
and  used  in  our  dwelling-houses,  is  a  danger- 
ous and  fatal  luxury.  The  composition  of 
many  of  those  bright  colours  that  so  take 
people's  fancy  at  first  sight,  and  which  they 
desire  to  have  on  their  drawing-room  or 
breakfast-parlour,  are  simply  deadly  poison 
mixtures  without  any  fixed  properties.  Poison- 
impregnated  paper-hangings  cover  all  our 
walls,  sold  at  so  much  a  yard,  and  of  a  verity 
they  might  be  warranted  to  kill  by  the  foot. 
The  weak  lungs  of  our  infant  children  imbibe 
this  slow  poison  that  is  always  exhaling,  they 
suck  it  by  the  drachm,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  waste  away,  dying 
by  inches. 

Badly  built,  badly  constructed,  and  badly 
furnished  houses,  such  as  we  are  describ- 
ing, contribute  in  various  ways  to  the  infant 
and  adult  mortality  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
not  alone  in  the  materials  of  their  construc- 
tion, but  from  reasons  of  their  foundations 
and  the  utter  neglect  that  attends  their 
drainage  and  every  matter  connected  with  it. 
Only  a  "  make-believe  "  drainage  exists  in 
many  cases  in  connection  with  the  majority 
of  our  modern  dwellings.  The  water-closets 
are  ever  giving  forth,  particularly  in  the 
summer,  foul  gases,  for  want  of  the  drain  or 
sewer  having  a  proper  outfaU,  or  through  the 
plumbing  work  being  badly  executed.  Many 
of  our  dwellings  may  be  said  to  be  built  over 
cesspools ;  their  foundations,  a  short  while 
after  erection,  rest  in  a  sewage-impregnated 
subsoil ;  dampness  and  dry-rot  march  hand 
in  hand ;  the  mortar  and  brick  of  the  walls 
spew  forth  a  deadly  ooze,  the  timber  work  is 
coated  with  a  mould,  and  the  freaks  of  the 
fungi  are  carried  on  in  gaunt  and  gravelike 
attitudes.  The  cellars  of  our  dwellings  are 
often  the  forcing  ground  of  the  strangest 
vegetable  sj^ecies,  more  like  in  their  growths 
'to  the  products  of  what  would  spring  from 
some  unearthly  soil,  than  a  soil  common  to 
our  earth. 

If  we  would  inaugurate  a  new  and  healthy 
state  of  things  in  the  building  world,  and 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  better  and  more 
sanitary  class  of  dwellings,  the  appointment  of 
a  Minister  of  Public  Health,  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  laws  relating  to  the  erection 
and  the  requirements  of  dwelling-houses  are 
few,  and  most  lax  in  their  clauses.  Corpo- 
rate and  local  boards,  are  often  found  at 
present  running  counter  to  the  general  law, 
and  promulgating  certain  laws  of  their  own, 
which  they  tyrannically  enforce  in  some  cases, 
and  make  exceptions  to  in  others.  It  would 
seem  that  if  the  building  speculator  com- 
plies with  the  rules  laid  down  respecting  the 
line  of  frontage  and  one  or  two  others  con- 
nected with  the  size  of  apartments,  flueF, 
drains,  &c.,  he  may  drive  a  coach  and  sis 
through  the  other  requirements,  which  ought 
to  be  the  obvious  and  necessary  concomi- 
tants of  the  former.  Height,  width,  and 
cubic  space  may  be  furnished  in  a  new  build- 
ing, yet  the  structure  may  be  nothing  more 
after  all  than  a  pest.  Bad  workmanship  and 
materials,  and  ill  construction,  coupled  with 
gross  and  wanton  neglect  in  the  matter  cf 
i  foundations  and  drainage,  will  produce  a 
]  house,  or  rather  a  gilded  coffin,  of  many  com- 
partments, and  each  compartment  a  living 
grave.  Men,  women,  and  children  will  vege- 
tate in  such  homes  as  these,  but  will  not  live. 
Melancholy  will  mark  them  for  her  own,  and 
the  curse  of  infracted  sanitary  laws  wUl  come 
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some  day  in  the  shape  of  a  typhus,  entailing 
an  additional  sorrow  and  inflicting  perchance 
an  additional  hurden  on  our  public  charities. 
Our  architects  are  intelligent  enough  to  know 
this,  and  so  are  many  of  our  builders  ;  but 
the  Ishmaels  and  the  land  pirates  of  the 
building  profession  are  not  concerned  about 
sanitary  laws  in  the  crowded  city  or  town, 
while  they  can  rent  a  country  or  marine  resi- 
dence for  their  own  use. 

House  manufacture  at  this  present  moment 
exists  in  the  different  suburbs  of  London  and 
Dublin  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  sur- 
veillance of  district  surveyors  is  of  the  most 
lax  description.  Entire  parks  of  houses  are 
run  up  around  London  of  a  uniform  same- 
ness in  design  and  build,  the  "Jerry"  builder 
or  his  foreman  being  the  only  architect  em- 
ployed. The  design  in  many  instances  is  the 
mere  copy  of  a  copy  of  one  existing  elsewhere, 
or  an  altered  copy  from  some  book  of  designs. 
This  practice  is  neither  science  nor  art ;  it  is 
plagiarism  and  theft ;  still  it  is  strictly  in 
keeping  with  the  workmanship  and  the  mate- 
rials from  rooftree  to  footings.  Such  is  the 
class  of  buildings  that  disgraces  our  archi- 
tecture in  the  present  day  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  against  which  all  honest  men 
cannot  too  strongly  protest.  The  architects 
of  Greece  and  Rome  would  have  studied  in 
vain,  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  or  Gandon  and 
Cooley,  fruitlessly  designed  and  toiled,  if  the 
state  of  things  that  now  exist  could  be  written 
down  as  the  anti-climax  of  their  dream. 
Happily,  true  disciples  of  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Goth  are  amongst  us,  and 
we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  locusts 
of  architecture  and  the  building  art  will  be 
eventually  stamped  out.  To  effect  this  happy 
reform  legislative  measures  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  strong  sympathy  of  the 
mass  of  the  public.  A  cancer  may  be  cut 
at  once  out  of  the  human  body,  but  this 
building  cancer  that  we  speak  of  is  an  evil  of 
gigantic  magnitude  that  can  only  be  attacked 
and  conquered  in  detail. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


an  architects'  wing  to  such  iisef  ul  institutions ; 
if  so,  I  promise  the  "  Building  Committees  " 
would  soon  fill  them. 

Fiat  Justitia,  ruat  ccelum 
on  the  heads  of  the  committee. 
I  enclose  my  card,  but  not  for  publication. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EPISCOPAL  RESIDENCE, 
MULLINGAR. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  sent  in  plans  for  the  above 
(in  compliance  with  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  your  influential  journal),  after 
the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  I 
received  the  enclosed  circular,  which  I  send 
for  publication.*  I  see  that  Irish  architects 
are  not  the  only  victims,  as  a  letter  appears 
in  a  cotemporary  from  an  English  architect 
complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
petitors have  been  treated,  and  demanding, 
in  common  justice,  that  the  second  pre- 
mium (£20)  should  be  given  to  the  author 
of  the  best  design  sent  in,  in  order  that  the 
competitors  should  have  the  melancoly  con- 
solation that  the  time  of  one  of  their  number 
did  not  absolutely  go  for  nothing.  This  is  a 
good  suggestion  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 

Competitor. 

*  "Sir, — The  Episcopal  Residence  Building  Com- 
mittee, Blullingar,  feel  compelled,  most  reluctantly, 
to  reject  all  the  plans  sent  in.  One  class  having  the 
reqnirements  being  far  too  expensive,  and  much  above 
the  sum  nienlioned  in  the  advertisement  ;  the  other, 
for  not  having  the  necessary  accommodation,  and  con- 
sequently not  acceptable.  The  plans  will  be  returned, 
witli  many  thanks,  carriage  paid,  if  required.  By  order, 
Thomas  O'Reilly,  secretary.    May  16,  1871." 


THE  MULLINGAR  COMPETITION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Quousqiie  tandem  abutere  patentia 
nostra? — which,  freely  translated,  means 
How  long  are  architects  to  be  befooled  by 
the  public  ? — is  a  question  which  ought  to 
suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  architect 
who  has  the  slightest  regard  for  himself  or 
the  honour  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  latest  competition  scandal  (as 
an  English  journalist  would  say)  hails  from 
Ireland,  the  land  of  fair  play,  where  forty 
architects  were  induced  to  send  in  plans  for 
an  episcopal  residence  containing  about  thirty 
apartments,  the  cost  of  which  was  fixed  at 
.£2,500 !  Many  architects,  considering  the 
whole  aff'air  a  practical  joke  suitable  to  the 
month  of  April,  laughed  at  it  and  burned  the 
instructions.  Would  that  your  humble  servant 
was  amongst  that  far-seeing  body ;  but,  no, 
such  was  not  to  be  his  fate :  he  was  destined 
to  burn  the  midnight  oil  (gas  I  mean)  and 
cover  sundry  sheets  of  "  double  elephant,"  at 
ninepence  a  sheet,  with  designs  for  an  im- 
posing building  for  "  Royal  Meath  "  with  the 
required  thirty  apartments,  be  the  same  more 
or  less,  which,  on  the  most  economical  calcu- 
lation, would  cost  £5,000.  Sir,  the  result 
was  a  printed  circular  which  kindly  intimates 
that  my  plans  will,  "  if  required  "  be  returned 
carriage  free.  I  replied  instanter,  requesting 
that  my  plans  should  be  forwarded,  but  they 
have  not  yet  turned  up.  Would  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  considering  the  erection  of 
Lunatic  Asylums,  could  be  induced  to  build 


BRICK,  AND  LIME,  AND  CEMENT 
MANUFACTURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
letter  in  your  last  number  from  "Dublin- 
iensis,"  on  the  subject  of  brick  clay  and  other 
products  of  manufacture  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  bear  out, 
from  personal  experience,  the  correctness  of 
several  of  the  remarks  made  by  that  gentle- 
man. It  is  known  beyond  all  question,  that 
bricks  have  been  heretofore  made  from  clay 
not  a  mile  distant  from  the  Castle  of  Dublin, 
and  abundance  of  suitable  material  still  exists 
on  the  same  spot.  At  Merrion  and  Clontarf, 
and  other  places  round  the  coast,  bricks 
have  been  also  made.  There  is  some  magni- 
ficent pottery  clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Templeogue,  and  almost  aU  kinds  of  clay — 
fire,  pottery,  pipe,  and  other,  as  well  as  ex- 
cellent materials  for  cement— are  to  be  found 
at  Sutton.  In  and  about  Dublin  there  is,  in 
fact,  plenty  of  brick  material;  and  I  have 
lately  seen  red  bricks  made  within  the  last 
couple  of  mouths  in  England  from  clay  sent 
from  Rathgar,  which  are  certainly  equal  in 
colour  and  finish,  and  superior  in  point  of 
material  to  anything  imported  from  the  other 
side  of  the  channel.  Moreover,  all  practical 
men  are  aware  that  the  Belfast  red  bricks 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  in  Dublin  where 
the  Bridgewaters  have  in  some  cases  failed  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  reproach  that,  whereas 
Bridgewater  bricks  are  unknown  in  Belfast, 
and  have  been  driven  out  of  Cork  by  the 
energy  of  a  woman  making  a  superior  article 
there,  the  people  of  Dublin,  with  plenty  of 
capital  and  abundance  of  material  at  hand, 
are  content  to  continue  importing  bricks  from 
Bridgewater,  and  from  Belfast  also  when 
they  can  get  them.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  a  short  time  ago— say  twelve_  or 
eighteen  mouths — a  cargo  of  bricks  selling 
at  the  works  at  24s.  were  brought  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  into  Dublin — and  that  too 
not  for  facing  purposes, — and  were  actually 
afterwards  sent  away  by  rail  and  boat  fifty 
miles  into  the  country,  the  total  expense  of 
carriage  being  nearly  one  and  a-half  times 
the  original  cost  of  the  bricks,  or  the  whole 
cost  being  about  three  times  the  price  at 
which  suitable  bricks  could  have  been  made 
at  the  place  where  they  were  wanted. 


One  of  the  great  objections  to  brickmaking 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  is  the  nuisance 
created  by  the  ordinary  method  of  burning  ; 
but  the  Hoffmann  invention  completely  re- 
moves this  difficulty,  as  a  Hoffmann  kiln  can 
be  put  up  in  the  very  heai't  of  any  city  with- 
out causing  the  slightest  inconvenience,  be- 
sides which  these  kilns  save  75  per  cent,  in 
the  cost  of  fuel.  In  Mr.  Moore's  Hoff'mann 
kiln  in  Belfast  the  cost  of  burning  his  excel- 
lent bricks,  which  are  well  known  in  Dublin, 
is  under  Is.  per  thousand  ;  and  in  another  of 
these  kilns  in  Ireland  lime  is  actually  burned, 
and  of  course  most  perfectly,  for  less  than 
lOd.  for  each  ton  of  lime  turned  out. 

The  Hoffmann  kilns  are  also  suitable  for 
cement :  they  are,  I  understand,  spreading 
over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  such  countries  as  Ire- 
land, where  the  comparatively  high  cost  for 
fuel  has  been  always  deemed  a  serious  draw- 
back to  manufacturing  progress.  The  greatest 
brickmaker  in  the  world,  Herr  Heinricli 
Drasche,  of  Vienna,  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Hoff'- 
mann, in  March,  1867,  about  them  : — ■ 

"  With  the  liilns  now  building,  I  shall  have  this 
season  nineteen  large-sized  ring-ovens  with  twenty- 
sets  of  fires  in  operation  (equal  to  twenty-six  kilns), 
and  I  daresay  I  shall  then  be  the  proprietor  of  the  largest 
number  of  continuous  working  kilns).  The  Russian 
Colunel  M.  Spiegel  called  several  times  on  me  and 
visited  repeatedly  my  various  brick-fields  for  his 
instruction.  I  gave  this  gentlemen  all  desirable 
information  on  your  behalf,  and  recommended  bim 
your  patent  kilns  strongly,  as  they  deserve  it.  Colonel 
Spiegel  has  decided  to  erect  a  kiln  similar  to  mine,  and 
will  order  the  plans  directly  on  his  return  to  Warsaw. 
....  As  soon  as  I  have  these  large-sized  kilns  in 
operation,  I  intend  next  year  to  build  a  few  smaller 
ones,  which  may  serve  as  models  for  communes  and 
towns  in  the  provinces. 

(Signed)       Heinrich  Dr-WCHk." 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  H.  Drasche,  the  following  short  account 
of  his  works  published  in  a  report  on  the 
Great  Exhibition,  1851,  will  give  some  idea 
of  their  magnitude  : — 

BRICK-MAKING  IN  AUSTRIA. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  brick  manufactories  in 
any  country,  is  that  in  the  Austrian  dominions — or 
rather  there  are  several  belonging  to  the  same  person. 
He  sent  over  an  assortment  of  bricks,  roofing-tiles, 
draining  tiles,  and  hollow  bricks  made  by  machinery, 
to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  the  following  account 
was  given  of  his  manufacturing  enterprises.  He  has 
seven  establishments  of  various  parts  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  giving  direct  employment  to  4,880  persons. 
His  brick  manufactory  at  Inzersdorf,  on  the  Winen 
Berg,  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
covers  an  area  of  265  Engh'sh  acres  ;  while  680  acres 
of  clay  land  have  also  been  purchased,  in  order  to 
secure  excellent  materials  for  a  long  period.  There 
are  drying  sheds  24,030  feet  in  aggret:ate  length  for 
ordinary  bricks;  mouhling  sheds,  8,304  feet  long, 
for lilesand ornamental  bricks;  440  raouldingbenches, 
43  kilns  capable  of  burning  3,510,000  bricks  at  one 
time,  5  Artesian  wells,  washing  and  kneading  pits, 
blacksmiths'  and  carpenters'  shops  and  tool  shops. 
There  are  employed  2,890  persons  and  300  horses. 
The  establishment  also  comprises  schools  for  the 
children,  dwellings  for  the  workmen,  an  hospital,  and 
public  kitchen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  if  Prussia 
has  the  greatest  steel  factory  in  the  world, 
Austria  has  the  greatest  brick  manufactory. 

RUHTRA. 

[We  are  aware  of  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  stated  above,  and  can  give  every  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  Hoff'mann  kiln 
to  any  of  our  readers. — Ed.] 


DUBLIN   MAIN   DRAINAGE  BILL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— As  the  Corporation  meet  on  Thurs- 
dry  or  Friday  to  discuss  this  bill,  "  as 
amended,"  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  before 
the  independent  members  of  that  body,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  many  points 
on  which  information  from  the  promoters  of 
the  bill  is  much  to  be  desired. 

1.  Is  it  true,  as  stated  by  a  member  of  the 
Rathmines  Board,  at  the  Rotundo  meeting 
of  March  24,  and  reported  in  the  Freeman 
and  other  journals,  that  the  Rathmines  and 
Pembroke  Commissioners  offered  the  Corpo- 
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ration  6d.  in  the  pound  as  their  contribution, 
and  were  refused  ;  and  if  that  be  so,  on  what 
principle  of  right  or  justice  is  4d.  now  fixed 
and  accepted  ? 

2.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Main  Sewer 
No.  1,  which  is  to  cost  £200,000,  was  not 
thought  of  till  Mr.  Bazelgette  conceived  the 
idea  of  intercepting  the  Dodder  sewage,  and 
thus  bringing  Rathmines  and  Pembroke  into 
the  city  drainage  district,  and  that  while  Mr. 
NeviUe  estimated  for  the  city  proper,  and  for 
the  Liffey  only,  his  estimates  were  moderate 
indeed— £30,000  in  1853,  and  £70,000  in 
1865  ? 

8.  This  main  sewer  No.  1 — 71  miles  in 
length — has  for  the  gi-eater  part  of  that 
distance  the  gi-adient  of  but  two  feet  to  the 
mUe.  This  is  the  London  gradient,  produc- 
ing what  may  eminent  medical  authorities 
describe  as  "  elongated  cesspools,"  more 
dangerons  to  the  public  health  than  even  the 
filthy  Thames,  On  this  point  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  the  London  mortality,  which 
in  1857  and  1858  had  a  mean  rate  of  22-25, 
was  in  1867  and  1868  (the  death-rate  over 
all  England  being  in  1857  and  1868  22-7,  in 
1867  and  1868,  22-1)  increased  to  23-30,  or 
more  than  one  per  cent.  But  at  one  spot 
in  the  midst  of  our  city — in  College-green — 
the  gradient  of  this  proposed  main  sewer  falls 
to  1  in  8490 — yet,  worse  than  the  London  gra- 
dient. A  remarkable  circumstance  occurred 
respecting  this  gradient  in  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Bazalgette.  That  gentlemen  first 
attempted  to  pass  over  that  particular  spot 
in  his  description  of  the  line  and  gradients  ; 
recalled  to  it,  and  asked  to  name  the  gradient ; 
he  did  so  with  the  allegation  that  this  was 
"a lithographer's  mistake !"  I  have  been  since 
informed  by  an  eminent  engineer  that  the 
lithographer  has  not  made  any  mistake,  and 
that  1  in  3490  is  the  correct  gradient. 
Should  not  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
see  to  this  matter  ? 

4.  No  solid  sewage  being  allowed  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  Sewage  Utilisation  Company 
proving  a  myth,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
sewage  when  brought  to  the  North  Bull  ? 
Under  the  "Amended  BOl "  it  cannot  be 
deposited  there  without  leave  of  the  owner. 
Has  that  leave  been  obtained  ?  Sir  Arthur 
Guinness  has  yet  to  be  settled  with  for  injury 
to  his  residence ;  what  are  to  be  the  terms 
of  that  settlement  ?  what  the  amouat  of  com- 
pensation ?  Let  the  Corporation  remember 
that  sewage  works  of  precisely  similar  cha- 
racter at  Birmingham  have  been  restrained 
by  injunction  but  two  months  ago  on  account 
of  the  injury  to  the  health  of  the  residents 
in  the  locality. 

5.  The  "  Amended  Bill "  fixes  the  city  rate 
at  8d.  in  the  pound,  which  is  not  to  be 
exceeded  "  on  the  mere  motion "  of  the 
Corporation.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of 
these  v/ords  in  a  rating  clause  ?  Are  they 
not  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  Lilfey 
Act  of  1870,  under  which  the  Government 
reserves  the  power  to  obtain  by  mandamus 
the  levy  of  a  sufficient  rate  ;  8d.  is  insufficient, 
and  known  to  be  insufficient  to  the  framers  of 
the  "  Amended  Bill." 

6.  At  the  recent  enquiry,  everyone  conver- 
sant with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Corpo- 
ration was  kept  from  the  witness  chair.  I 
now  ask,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  the  Corpo- 
ration is  to  discharge  its  waterworks  obliga- 
tions it  must  seek  powers  to  increase  the 
water-rate  beyond  its  present  limit  of  15d.  ? 
WUl  satisfory  investigation  into  this  matter 
be  permitted  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  without  warning  the 
public  that  no  real  investigation  into  the 
Main  Drainage  scheme  took  place  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  hill.  Every  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  the  honour  and  in- 
tegi-ity  of  the  select  committees  of  Parliament, 
but  they  must  have  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
arguments  on  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other 
before  they  can  really  investigate  and  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  Let,  in  any 
court  of  law,  one  of  the  litigants  have  practi- 
cally unlimited  funds  at  his  disposal,  while 
his  opponent  has  to  depend  upon  voluntary 
subscriptions,  and,  yet  further,  let  the 
former,  if  even  in  the  wrong,  be  sure  of 


his  costs,  while  the  latter,  if  even  in  the 
right,  be  sure  not  to  get  them,  and  you  have 
the  state  of  things  before  a  select  committee 
inquiring  into  a  bill  promoted  by  a  municipal 
body,  and  opposed  by  a  section  of  the  rate- 
payers. Why,  in  this  case,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, any  appearance  was  made  I  may 
hereafter  state,  when  free  to  do  so. 

DubUn,  May  30,  1871.  J.  M'Evoy. 


OUR  LABOURERS  AND  THEIR 
GRIEVANCES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  have  for  a  long  time  contemplated 
giving  vent  to  my  thoughts  upon  the  aU- 
engrossing  subject  of  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland,  its  attempted  pacification  by  the 
present  government,  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  agrarian  crime,  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
and  the  wants  of  the  working  classes  in  general, 
and,  like  your  contributor  "  Dubliniensis,"  ask 
through  what  journal  in  Ireland  can  I  better 
do  so  than  through  the  Irish  Builder  ? 

The  disturbances  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  anxiety  and  trouble  to  the 
legislature  for  the  past  few  years,  I  attribute 
solely  to  a  desire  for  reform  on  the  part  of 
the  labouring  population,  whose  intelligence 
has  stolen  upon  us  unawares  ;  and  now  th-at 
their  just  demands  have  become  pressing,  we, 
because  we  are  interrupted  in  our  pleasures, 
peevishlyattribute  them  to  erroneous  doctrines 
and  disloycal  principles  inculcated  by  foreign 
emissaries  and  native  designing  demagogues, 
when  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of 
the  natural  progress  of  civilisation.  The 
common  mechanic  or  small-fai-m  occupier  of 
our  day  may  not  be  a  very  good  reasoner — he 
may  not  understand  the  science  of  governing 
to  that  degree  which  would  teach  him  to  shun 
the  preaching  of  dissatisfied  persons  who 
seek  to  lead  him  astray  only  to  use  him; 
yet,  in  the  main,  he  knows  a  vast  deal  more 
than  the  working  man  of  fifty  years  ago,  and, 
consequently,  makes  a  louder  noise ;  while  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  as  conservative 
as  we  were  then,  look  for  the  same  submission 
in  the  working  man  of  to-day,  and  make  just 
as  loud  a  complaint  when  we  find  it  not. 
This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  vigorous 
efforts  have  been  made,  through  the  Press 
and  otherwise,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
masses  the  same  notions  of  liberty  as  we 
entertain  oui-selves.  Can  it  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  great  exertions  should  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  lowly  to  better  their 
circumstances  in  life,  or  can  it  be  expected 
that  they  should  look  upon  poverty,  want, 
and  Hi-rewarded  labour  as  compatible  with 
the  progress  of  the  present  age,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  principles  of  that  freedom  which 
is  so  zealously  guarded  by  us,  and  explained 
in  a  manner  that  teaches  the  man  who  can 
read  and  digest  to  aspire  to  a  more  elevated 
position  ?  Ought  not  some  allowance  be 
made  for  their  imperfect  education,  and 
when  they  try  to  explain  themselves,  if 
their  conclusions  are  not  sound,  why  not 
lead  them  into  the  proper  groove  by  explain- 
ing away  what  is  not  wise,  and,  like  the 
lawyer  serving  his  client,  make  known  what 
it  is  they  do  want  from  the  substance  of  their 
remarks  ?  In  their  excitement  for  redress 
of  grievances,  which  have  often  been  admitted 
to  be  just,  they  seek  for  too  much,  at  which 
we  grow  indignant,  and  wiU  in  consequence 
concede  nothing — absolutely  nothing, — and 
still  look  for  submission  and  respect,  and 
gi-ow  despotic  and  tyrannical  when  their 
opposition  becomes  clamorous  ; — in  short,  we 
want  our  dependants  to  be  better  philosophers 
than  we  could  be  ourselves,  if,  with  our  supe- 
rior knowledge,  we  happened  to  occupy  their 
position.  If  the  misdirected  mechanic,  pos- 
sessed of  a  reasonable  amount  of  general 
knowledge,  the  small  shopkeepers,  and  their 
sons  who  serve  in  our  commercial  houses, 
find  their  wants  touched  upon  at  all  by  the 
knaves  who  take  advantage  of  their  intelli- 
gence to  raise  impracticable  and  extravagant 
expectations,  they  think  the  mere  mention  of 
them  better  than  the  cold  neglect  which  they 
receive  from  those  who  ought  to  be  really 
the  teachers  and  guardians  of  the  people. 


Why  should  we  wonder  at  professional  agi- 
tators being  followed  and  applauded  when 
we  never  attempt  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  multi- 
tude ?  Is  it  not  painful  to  find  the  majority 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  land,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  support 
measures  for  repressing  wh-at  they  look  upon 
as  criminal,  presumptuous,  and  unjust,  but 
which,  when  properly  understood,  will  be 
found  to  have  sprung  from  the  results  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge,  and  the  decrease  of  ser- 
vility and  superstition  ?  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  been  forced  to  study  the  matter  from 
a  state  of  things  which  has  heretofore  existed 
upon  my  own  estate,  and  which  at  present  is 
a  disgrace  to  many  of  my  neighbours. 

I  was  first  incited  to  make  enquiries,  through 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  on  my  return 
to  Ii-eland  after  an  absence  of  a  number  of 
j'ears.  The  day  of  my  arrival  amongst  them, 
my  tenantry,  and  those  depending  upon  the 
employment  which  they  received  upon  my  pro- 
perty for  their  living,  assembled  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  my  house  to  give  me  a  welcoming 
cheer.  On  this  occasion  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  their  general  ragged,  dirty,  and  miser- 
able condition.  Although  somewhat  fiattered 
by  this  mark  of  respect,  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  it  had  been  paid  liy  more 
resj)ectable-looking  individuals  thin  those 
whom  I  saw  before  me.  The  wish  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  mental  enquiry  why 
they  were  not  more  respectable,  and  an  answer 
directly  presented  itself  to  the  effect,  which 
was  obvious  enough  and  which  I  subsequently 
found  to  be  quite  correct,  that  they  had  not 
the  means  to  appear  so.  Further  enquiries 
brought  to  my  knowledge  a  state  of  things 
which  I  was  mortified  to  have  to  confess 
being  ignorant  of  before,  and  to  find  had  ever 
existed,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  went  far 
to  justify  discontent  and  disloyalty  to  a 
sovereign  whose  ministers,  to  all  appear- 
ances, favoured  the  interests  of  the  landlords, 
whom  the  indifferently  read  are  taught  by  a 
portion  of  the  Irish  Press  to  look  upon  as 
tyrants  and  monopolists.  I  immediately  set 
about  making  a  change  in  order  to  better  the 
condition  of  those  depending  on  me,  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  record  a 
complete  success.  The  manner  in  which  I 
went  about  it,  and  the  results  of  my  under- 
taking, I  shall  perhaps  make  the  subject  of 
another  communication.  At  present  I  wUl 
only  remark  that  those  who  have  since  made 
a  respectable  and  comfortable  appearance  to 
thank  me  for  the  change  in  their  circum- 
stances, are  very  well  content  with  the  present 
laws  of  the  land,  and  are  in  no  way  disposed 
to  seek  for  a  radical  alteration  in  them.  The 
pacification  and  future  well-being  of  the 
country,  in  my  opionion,  lies  more  with  the 
employers  of  labour,  both  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  than  with  the  Government. 
If,  as  your  talented  contributor  has  justly 
remarked,  the  Irish  architects  set  the  example 
of  recommending  native  materials  to  then- 
clients,  much  would  be  gained  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  buUding  resources  of  the 
country,  which  he  has  so  ably  pouited  out 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  at  home.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  pity  that  this  important 
matter  is  not  properly  looked  after  by  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  it  a  success. 
It  is  also  the  greatest  of  jiities  that  Ireland's 
most  talented  sons  are  obliged  to  travel  to 
distant  lands,  in  order  to  meet  with  that 
reward  which  their  abilities  deserve.  This 
is  to  be  the  more  deplored,  because  it  is 
mostly  the  effect  of  the  neglect  of  her  landed 
proprietary  whose  example  is  foUowed  by  her 
merchant  and  manufacturing  population  to 
the  great  detriment  of  their  own  interests 
and  good  fame,  and  to  the  well-being  of  those 
depending  upon  them  for  the  means  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  An  instance  of  this  neglect, 
which  seems  to  be  fashionable  with  a  great 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland 
— a  neglect  which  is  as  unmanly  as  it  is 
unbecoming  in  them,  aud  which  drives  the 
honest  mechanic  and  the  talented  artist  to 
foreign  countries  to  enrich  them  by  their 
industry,  and  make  them  famous  by  their 
genius, — may  not  be  out  of  place  in  your 
columns.    A  neighbour  of  mine  who  had  his 
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building  work  done  by  a  London  firm,  had 
visitors  upon  one  occasion  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  to  whom  he  exhibited  the  new 
improvements.  On  coming  to  a  magnificent 
piece  of  carving,  of  which  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  very  proud,  she,  for  the  information 
of  her  friends,  enquired  of  the  foreman,  who 
was  present,  what  was  the  name  of  the  Italiiui 
who  executed  the  work.  "  Why,  your  lady- 
ship, replied  the  blunt  Englishman,  "he 
happens  to  be  no  Italian  as  I  knows  on,  but 
an  Irishman  who  was  born  upon  your  lady- 
ship's estate."  Thus  it  is  with  the  generality 
of  Irish  landowners,  merchants,  &c.  They 
must  have  their  workmen  imported  as  well 
as  the  materials,  not  Imowing  that  the  most 
difiicult  part  of  the  work  is  often  executed 
by  their  own  couptrymen,  who  have  to  seek 
out  English  employers,  who  alone,  it  seems, 
know  how  to  value  and  reward  their  services. 

An  Ieish  Peer. 


ON  THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF 
STONE  FOE  ENGINEERING  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  PURPOSES.* 

The  use  of  stone  dates  back  to  the  earliest 
of  times,  at  first  for  sling  stones,  arrow  and 
spear  heads,  and  in  the  catapult.  It  is  not 
as  a  weapon  of  offence,  however,  that  I  pro- 
pose to  treat  on  it  to-night,  but  principally 
as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  the  two  ele- 
ments, air  and  water,  in  the  construction  of 
breakwaters,  docks,  and  public  and  private 
buildings.  For  these  purposes  it  was  the 
first  material  used,  and  although  various 
artificial  materials,  such  as  brick,  terra-cotta, 
cement,  concrete,  &c.,  have  been  invented, 
and  used  with  varying  success,  stiU  it  holds 
its  own  against  them  all ;  neither  can  we  be 
surprised  when  we  consider  its  great  natural 
advantages.  It  is  easy  to  hand,  no  making, 
baking,  burning,  or  mixing,  to  be  done,  and 
widely  spread  in  large  and  small  quantities 
of  all  qualities  all  over  the  world.  In  the 
construction  of  breakwaters,  piers,  and  arches 
of  bridges,  river  walls,  lintels  over  wide  spaces, 
or  for  heavy  cornices  — indeed,  wherever 
strength  and  weight  are  required,  or  heavy 
blows  or  weights  have  to  be  resisted,  it  is 
unequalled.  It  can  be  had  of  any  size  or 
shape  and  of  any  quality,  from  the  great 
block  of  rough  hard  granite,  tons  in  weight, 
used  in  sea  defences,  down  to  the  fine  even 
grain  of  the  oolites,  some  of  which  are  capable 
of  being  carved  almost  as  elaborately  as  wood. 
Some  have  argued  that  stone  is  not  so  durable 
as  brick  or  terra-cotta,  or  indeed  cement.  I 
have  no  desire  to  dispute  the  powers  of  lasting 
of  these  materials  when  good ;  but  surely  our 
own  cathedrals  and  castles,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  1,600  years  B.C.,  are  sufficient  proof  to 
show  that  where  reasonable  care  is  exercised 
in  its  selection,  it  is  good  for  "  aU  time."  In 
all  materials  there  are  various  qualities,  and 
and  it  is  no  argument  to  take  the  best  example 
of  say  cement  work,  and  compare  it  against 
the  worst  of  stone,  and  then  contend  that 
cement  dressings  are  as  good  as  stone. 
Where  clay  is  plentiful,  brickwork  is  generally 
cheaper  than  stonework  ;  but  if  much  labour 
is  required,  as  in  axed  arches  or  moulded  and 
rubbed  brickwork,  stone  can  be  used  generally 
quite  as  cheaply. 

If  we  take  terra-cotta,  there  is  no  economy 
in  its  use,  unless  you  make  a  great  number 
of  articles  of  the  same  pattern ;  even  then, 
the  burning  twists  and  warps  it  so,  that  if  of 
any  size  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  work 
true ;  whereas  stone  can  generally  be  had 
hard  or  soft,  of  various  colours,  and  of  any 
size.  Some  short  time  ago  a  gentleman, 
writing  on  stone,  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
stone  used  out  of  the  district  where  it  was 
quarried  did  not  stand  so  well  as  in  the 
neighbourhood,  l)ecause  the  foreign  climate 
did  not  agree  with  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  or  illogical.  Why  should  a  piece  of 
granite  from  Guernsey  decay  faster  if  used 
at  Aberdeen,  instead  of  at  S.  Peter's  Port  ? 
How  such  an  idea  could  ever  have  been 
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seriously  promulgated,  all  reasoning  persons 
must  be  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Stone  having  so  many  advantages,  and 
being  so  much  used,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
has  not  been  made  a  branch  of  study  in  the 
education  of  the  engineer  and  architect.  The 
remarks  of  the  late  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  on  this 
point,  although  written  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago,  are  still  applicable  to  the  present 
time.  He  says,  "  There  was  much  excuse  for 
the  accidental  durability  of  the  stones  em- 
ployed in  public  or  large  private  edifices  in 
the  former  days  when  the  mineralogical 
structure  of  building  materials  was  so  little 
understood,  and  the  architect  of  those  times 
could  not  always  have  churches  or  castles 
before  them,  from  which  they  might  judge  of 
the  relative  durability  of  any  stone  they  were 
about  to  employ,  the  quari-ies  opened  by  them 
being  also  the  "first  worked,  to  any  consider- 
able extent." 

The  architects  and  engineers  of  the  present 
day  cannot,  however,  avail  themselves  of  these 
excuses,  for  the  necessary  chemical  and 
mineralogical  knowledge  is  readily  acquii-ed, 
and  the  number  of  public  and  private  edifices 
of  various  dates  scattered  over  the  country  is 
so  great  that  the  relative  durability  of  the 
materials  employed  in  their  construction  can 
easily  be  seen.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well 
known  that  with  some  few  exceptions  the 
mineralogical  character  of  the  stone  employed 
in  public  works  and  buildings  has  hitherto 
received  little  attention  from  either  architects 
or  civil  engineers  in  this  country,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  former,  whose  value  of  a 
matei'ial  seems  commonly  to  have  been  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  the  mason.  Now  the  mason 
seems  almost  always  guided  in  his  opinion  by 
the  freedom  with  which  a  stone  works — no 
doubt  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  a 
building,  but  certainly  one  which  should  not 
be  permitted  to  weigh  heavier  in  the  scale 
than  durabillity ;  and  hence  many  a  fine  public 
or  large  imvate  building  is  doomed  to  decay 
even  in  some  cases  within  a  few  years.  It  is 
a  common  practice  for  young  men  who  are 
intended  to  be  brought  up  to  be  civil  engi- 
neers to  serve  for  some  time  in  the  woi'ks  of 
a  mechanical  engineer,  with  a  view  to  learn 
the  uses  and  properties  of  metals.  So  with 
those  intended  for  the  architectural  profes- 
sion ;  they  are  taught  first  to  be  carpenters 
or  joiners,  to  learn  the  uses  and  properties 
of  timber.  Why  should  not  a  young  man 
who  is  desirous  of  entering  either  profession 
also  learn  some  knowledge  of  quarrying  and 
masonry  by  pi-actical  experience  in  the  quarry 
and  at  the  banker  ?  Surely  stone  is  as  im- 
portant a  material  as  either  iron  or  wood  in 
the  construction  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural works  ?  Perhaps  no  more  practical 
engineer  ever  lived  than  Thomas  Telford, 
and  he  began  life  as  a  stonemason  in  Scotland. 
The  importance  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
selection  and  use  of  stone  to  engineers  and 
architects  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  Indeed, 
some  idea  of  its  commercial  importance  may 
be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  stone  raised  every  year  in  the 
United  Kindom  is  said  to  be  nearly  if  not 
quite  .£5,000,000.  I  shaU,  therefore,  without 
further  comment,  commence  the  first  part  of 
my  paper — namely, 

THE  SELECTION  OF  STONE. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  great  divisions 
of  rocks  are  classed  according  to  the  fossils 
that  are  found  in  them,  and  by  the  term 
fossil  must  be  understood  to  mean  any  body, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  buried  in  the 
earth  by  natural  causes.  Rocks  known  by 
this  test  are  termed  generally  aqueous,  sedi- 
mentary, or  fossiliferous,  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  the 
earth's  surface  ;  these  are  stratified  or  divided 
into  layers.  From  these  rocks  are  raised 
most  of  the  principal  building  stones,  certainly 
those  easiest  to  work.  Other  rocks  are  classed 
as  volcanic  :  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unstratified  and  devoid  of  fossils  ;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  forced  up  through  th§ 
various  over-lying  strata,  and  flown  into  and 
over  the  same  by  the  action  of  fire.  They 
are  known  generally  by  their  columnar  and 


globular  structure.  These  produce  not  only 
building  stone,  but  stones  which  are  used  for 
ornamental  purposes  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  rock.  Further,  we  have  Plutonic 
rocks,  highly  crystalline,  and  destitute  of 
organic  remains.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
all  of  igneous  origin,  but  to  have  been  formed 
under  great  pressure  ;  they  have  been  melted, 
but  cooled  and  crystallised  very  slowly.  They 
differ  from  the  volcanic  by  their  more  crys- 
talline texture,  and  by  the  absence  of  pores 
and  cellular  cavities.  From  these  rocks  we 
have  some  of  the  finest,  hardest,  and  most 
durable  of  building  stone.  Lastly,  we  come 
to  the  metamorphic  or  stratified  crystalline 
rocks.  The  origin  of  these  is  more  doutful 
than  any  of  the  other  three  classes ;  they 
contain  no  pebbles,  sand,  or  angular  pieces  of 
stone  or  traces  of  organic  bodies,  often  as 
crystalline  as  gi-anite,  yet  divided  into  beds. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  deposited 
from  water,  but  afterwards  altered  by  subter- 
ranean heat  so  as  to  assume  a  new  texture. 
Building  stone  is  not  raised  so  largely  from 
these  rocks  as  from  the  others.  Many  of  the 
white  marbles  are,  however,  metamorphic. 
Nearly  all  the  .various  systems  embraced 
under  the  name  of  aqueous  rocks  produce 
sandstones  and  limestones  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this,  as  very 
frequently  a  stone  is  called  oolitic  or  car- 
boniferous from  the  system  to  which  it 
belongs,  when,  perhaps,  to  the  eye,  it  might 
not.  exhibit  the  more  particular  character- 
istics of  the  formation.  In  a  paper  read  by 
our  President  in  March,  1862,  he  treated  of 
all  the  various  building  stones  in  each 
geological  formation.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  make  my  remarks  more  on  the  practice 
than  the  theory  of  the  selection  and  use  of 
stone. 

In  selecting  a  quarry  from  which  to  get  the 
stone  best  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
you  want  it  great  care  is  required.  Having 
first  satisfied  yourself  that  stone  of  the  size 
required  can  be  obtained,  and  at  a  reasonable 
price,  the  next  and  most  important  step  of 
all  is  to  find  out  if  it  is  a  durable  stone.  Too 
much  weight  must  not  be  placed  on  the  assu- 
rance of  the  quarrymen  that  the  particular 
bed  which  is  the  cheapest  for  them  to  get  is 
the  "  best,"  and,  by  that  word,  I  mean  the 
most  durable,  not,  as  it  is  often  understood 
amongst  quarrymen  and  masons,  the  prettiest- 
looking  stone  and  the  easiest  to  work.  Again, 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  certain  old 
buildings,  small  or  great,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood have  lasted  weU,  therefore  all  the 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  produce  the 
same  stone,  In  some  cases  the  best  beds 
have  been  worked  out  because  the  stata  only 
crop  out  at  one  place,  and  for  the  same  reason 
a  quarry  on  one  side  of  a  hill  very  often  pro- 
duces much  better  stone  than  on  the  other. 
Specimens  of  stone  dressed  up  square,  sent 
out  by  the  quarryman  or  agent,  known  as 
hand  specimens,  are  very  dangerous  things 
to  form  an  opinion  on,  because  what  looks 
very  well  in  smaU  pieces  is  really  often  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  a  stone  that  would 
appear  coarse  and  rough  in  a  specimen  would 
not  do  so  when  in  the  mass.  Stones  that  rub 
up  to  a  smooth  face  are  often  not  so  durable 
as  those  of  a  rougher  texture.  To  give  an 
example,  "  best  bed"  Portland  is  much  supe- 
rior in  colour  and  texture  to  "  brown  bed  " 
Portland,  but  far  inferior  to  it  in  durability. 
Examine  all  the  different  beds  in  a  quarry, 
noting  the  particular  grain,  texture,  and 
colour  of  each  bed,  compare  thqm  with  the 
buildings  around,  and  if  there  be  any  old 
quarries  near  with  the  face  exposed,  see 
which  of  the  beds  stand  out  the  most  and 
show  the  old  tool-marks,  and,  consequently, 
have  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
least.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  best 
stone  in  quarries  is  neglected,  or  only  in  part 
worked  from  the  cost  of  baring  and  removing 
those  beds  with  which  it  may  be  associated, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  inferior  material  is 
in  such  cases  quarried,  especially  when  a 
large  supply  is  required  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  at  an  insufficient  price,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  respect  to  works  under- 
taken by  contract.   As  an  ecoaomical  supply 
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of  stone  in  particular  localities  would  some- 
times appear  to  depend  on  accidental  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  cost  of  quarrying,  the 
degree  of  facility  in  transport,  and  the 
prejudice  that  generally  exists  in  favour  of  a 
material  which  has  been  long  in  use  ;  and  as 
the  means  of  transport  have  of  late  years  been 
greatly  increased,  it  becomes  essential  to 
ascertain  whether  better  materials  than  those 
which  have  been  employed  in  any  given  place 
may  not  be  obtained  from  other,  although 
distant  localities,  upon  equally  advantageous 
terms. 

The  relative  facility  with  which  good  mate- 
rials may  be  obtained  in  a  district  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
the  towns  and  villages  in  it,  the  comparative 
cost  of  obtaining  them  being  in  general  better 
shown  by  the  character  of  the  ordinary  houses 
than  by  that  of  the  public  buildings  and  large 
mansions,  the  stone  for  which  may  sometimes 
have  been  brought  from  comparatively  con- 
siderable distances.  From  the  frequent 
practice,  however,  of  selecting  those  stones 
which  yield  readily  to  the  tool,  and  are  hence 
commonly  termed  freestones,  whatever  may 
be  their  mineralogical  characters,  the  most 
durable, and  therefore  eventually  the  cheapest, 
are  far  from  being  always  employed.  And  it 
sometimes  happens  that  we  find  the  common 
cottages  built  of  durable  materials,  while 
larger  mansions  and  public  buildings  are  not, 
the  materials  for  the  latter  having  been  se- 
lected because  they  were  soon  readily  worked 
up  for  ornamental  parts,  while  those  of  the 
former  may  have  been  thrown  aside  in  the 
same  quarries  because  they  yielded  less  freely 
to  the  tool. 

In  passing  through  the  chief  towns  of  Great 
Britain  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  if  more  at- 
tention were  paid  to  the  mineralogical  cha- 
racter of  the  stone  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  that  frequently  decay  or 
decomposition,  even  in  those  erected  within 
a  few  years,  which  we  so  often  observe,  would 
be  avoided  at  comjiaratively  small  cost,  and 
we  should  find  fewer  of  our  public  edifices 
losing  all  traces  of  the  finer  work  of  the  ori- 
ginal structure.  In  estimating  the  relative 
durability  of  any  given  stone  which  may  ap- 
pear to  resist  decomposition  from  atmospheric 
influences  in  the  country,  no  doubt  due  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  power  of  lichens 
to  protect  the  external  surface.  These  are 
not  usually  found  in  large  towns,  particularly 
those  in  which  there  is  much  coal  smoke. 
We  should  not  expect  a  sandstone,  formed  of 
quartz  grains,  loosely  cemented  by  calcareous 
or  argillaceous  matter,  to  last  so  long  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  as  one  in  which  quartz 
grains  were  firmly  bound  together  by  a  com- 
pact argillaceous  or  siliceous  substance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  texture  and  variable  composi- 
tion of  the  different  calcareous  and  calciferous 
rocks,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their 
relative  durability,  and  granites  in  which  de- 
composition has  already  commenced  in  the 
felspar  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  firm 
under  atmospheric  influences. 

The  unequal  state  of  preservation  of  many 
buildings,  often  produced  by  the  varied  quality 
of  the  stone  employed  in  them,  although  it 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  same  quarry, 
shows  the  propriety  of  a  minute  examination 
of  the  quarries  themselves,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  particular  beds 
from  whence  the  diflerent  varieties  have  been 
obtained.  An  inspection  of  quarries  is  also 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
power  of  supply,  the  probable  extent  of  any 
given  bed,  and  many  other  matters  of  practical 
importance. 

An  excellent  and  ready  test  when  in  the 
quarry  is  to  chip  a  number  of  smaU  pieces  off 
each  bed  or  block,  and  carefully  examine 
them  under  a  small  but  powerful  magnifying 
glass.  If  the  fracture  is  clean  and  sharp, 
and  the  grains  are  well  cemented  together, 
then  it  may  be  considered  a  durable  stone  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fracture  has  a 
powdery  appearance,  and  the  grains  are  ill- 
cemented,  then  the  stone  is  very  likely  to 
decay.  Another  test  of  a  good  stone,  not 
alone  applicable  to  lime-stones,  is  to  soak  a 
number  of  small  pieces  in  diluted  sulphuric 


acid  for  some  days  ;  its  resistance  to  disinte- 
gration under  this  test  shows  its  suitability 
or  otherwise  for  building  purposes  in  a  large 
town,  as  well  as  where  exposed  to  the  salt 
rains  and  winds  in  situations  near  the  sea. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  VENDOME  COLUMN. 

The  beautiful  column  of  the  Place  Vendome 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  without  an  obituary 
notice.  The  column  was  the  idea  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  18th  of  August  the  first  stone  was 
laid ;  the  work  was  finished  in  exactly  four 
years.  The  column  is,  or  was,  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  was  of  stone,  coated  with  425 
bronze  plaqiies,  moulded  in  bas-reliefs,  and 
winding  round  the  shaft  from  the  pedestal  to 
the  lantern.  These  foi-med  a  complete  history 
of  the  campaign  of  1805.  The  bronze  weighed 
1,800,000  pounds,  and  was  the  metal  of  1,200 
cannon  captured  at  Ulm  and  Vienna.  The 
total  height  of  the  column  was  132  ft.  3  in., 
and  it  was  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  of 
176  steps.  The  pedestal  was  also  covered  on 
three  sides  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
arms,  uniforms,  flags,  and  other  military 
gear  taken  from  the  Austrians.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  by  Visconti,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 
"  NEAroi.io  .  Imp.  Aug. 
MoNUMKNTUM  .  Belli  .  Gkkmanici. 
Anno  .  mdcccv. 
Trimkstri  .  Spatio  .  Ducxa  .  Suo  .  Profugati. 
Ex  .  .  Capto. 
Gloria  .  Exkrcitus  .  Maximi  .  DicAvir." 
The  bas-reliefs  were  3  ft.  8  in.  high,  and 
circled  the  column  twenty-two  times,  making 
a  spiral  840  ft.  long.  They  were  a  series  of 
tableaux,  seventy-six  in  number,  having  for 
their  subjects  the  principal  incidents  of  the 
Austerlitz  campaign.  These  were  selected 
by  the  Emperor  himself,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  accompanied  them,  and  were  engi-aved 
on  a  cordon  under  the  bas-relief,  were  written 
by  " /(?  savant  Denon"  and  the  Prince  of 
Wagi'am.  The  column  was  intended  to  give 
a  pictorial  and  verbal  history  of  the  whole 
campaign. 

Napoleon's  first  intention  was  that  the 
statue  upon  the  lantern  of  the  column  should 
be,  not  his  own,  but  Charlemagne's.  After 
Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  however,  he 
changed  his  mind,  or  allowed  his  flatterers  to 
change  it  for  him,  and  a  statue  of  himself  by 
Chaudet  was  placed  upon  the  column.  This 
gave  way,  in  1844,  to  another  by  Seurre,  in 
which  tiie  great  Emperor  was  represented 
standing  on  a  heap  of  cannon  balls,  dressed 
in  his  "costume  de  hatailh-."  The  hat,  the 
epaulettes,  the  boots,  the  "  redingote  a  reven," 
the  lorgnette,  and  the  sword  worn  at  Auster- 
litz were  copied  exactly.  The  statue  was 
cast  in  gun  metal  taken  from  the  enemy, 
"  under  the  Empire,  let  it  be  well  under- 
stood," adds  the  writer  of  this  year,  "  for  if 
we  make  war  now-a-days  we  do  not  take 
cannon."  The  present  figure  succeeded  M. 
Seurre's,  and  is  one  of  Napoleon  III.'s  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  his  uncle. — Broad  Arrow. 


TKEATMENT  OF  TOWN  SEWAGE. 
Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  B.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
the  above  subject  on  the  16th  ult.,  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  absti'act : — 

The  treatment  of  sewage  was  divided  into 
three  heads  :  chemical,  mechanical,  and  agri- 
cultural. The  chemical  processes  alluded  to 
were :  the  lime,  the  A  B  C  or  Sillars',  the 
Northampton,  and  the  invention  lately  intro- 
duced by  Doctor  David  Forbes  and  Dr.  A.  P. 
Price.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  last- 
named  method,  had  all  failed  to  purify  the 
efliuent  water  from  the  works  sufficiently  to 
render  it  admissible  into  the  natural  streams 
of  the  country,  and  were  all  more  or  less 
attended  with  nuisance  in  their  operation. 
The  process  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Price 
aimed  at  purifying  sewage  by  the  addition  of 
mineral  phosphate  of  alumina,  which  was 
found  to  exist  in  large  quantities  in  some  of 
the  smaller  West  India  Islands.  The  phos- 
phate   was  calcined,  treated  with  crude 


sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  added  in 
solution  to  the  sewage.  Milk  of  lime  was 
next  added,  which  disengaged  the  acid  in  the 
phosphate  solution,  and  the  deposit  subsided. 
This  system  possessed  the  recommendation 
of  producing  a  valuable  manure,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  ABC  and  other  pro- 
cesses, in  whicli  the  materials  used  had  little, 
if  any,  agricultural  value.  So  far,  experi- 
ments had  shown  that  the  efliuent  water 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  phos- 
phate process  did  not  display  much  tendency 
to  putrefactive  change  ;  but  the  inventors  did 
not  claim  that  the  nitrogenous  matters  held 
in  solution  were  removed  to  any  great  extent, 
and  suggested  the  employment  of  their  method 
principally  as  an  adjunct  to  iriigation,  which 
was  admitted  to  be  the  "  i^ost  natural  and 
effective  system  of  utilizing  sewage." 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the 
artificial  modes  of  treating  sewage  had  for 
their  object  the  production  of  a  solid  manure  ; 
whereas  what  was  necessarily  desired  by 
corporate  authorities  was  the  abatement  of  a 
nuisance,  by  depriving  liquid  sewage  of  its 
noxious  constituents,  and  any  system  that 
did  not  accomplish  this  first  essential  was 
pi-actically  ineffectual.  It  was  shown  that 
chemistry  and  filtration  either  singly  or  com- 
bined, had  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end,  without  almost  total  waste  of  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  sewage.  In  evei^  case 
the  greater  part  of  the  putrescible  matter 
remained  in  solution,  in  a  state  more  or  less 
liable  to  decomposition.  The  efiicacy  of 
intermittent  downward  filtration,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission 
in  their  report  on  the  Mersey  and  Kibble 
basins,  was  considered,  but  was  regarded  as 
only  admissible  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, on  account  of  the  waste  entailed  by 
the  process. 

The  agricultural  mode  of  dealing  with 
sewage,  namely — by  irrigation,  was  advocated 
as  at  once  effectual,  consistent  with  sanitary 
requirements,  and  economical.  In  situations 
where  land  could  be  procured  at  a  reasonable 
cost  irrigation  might  be  employed  ;  it  effec- 
tually removed  the  dangerous  impurities  in 
sewage,  and  dischared  the  effluent  water  in  a 
state  practically  pure  into  the  watercourses 
of  the  country,  and  this  could  be  accomplished 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  health  and 
without  inconvenience  to  the  senses.  The 
l^rocess  of  irrigation  was  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  the  state  of  the  weather, 
being  but  little  arrested  either  by  continu- 
ance of  wet  or  cold  weather ;  and  produced 
to  the  agriculturist  such  results  as  no  ordinary 
management  could  accomplish.  The  farms 
at  Hornchurch,  Barking,  Croydon,  and  else- 
where, had  furnished  evidence  of  the  large 
returns  that  irrigation,  when  judiciously 
managed,  was  capable  of  producing. 

The  author  maintained  that  irrigation  was 
the  only  known  process  that  had  been  found 
in  practice  to  purify  sewage  completely.  It 
was  in  no  way  injurious  to  health,  and  was 
calculated  to  prove  a  source  of  profit,  with 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care.  Experience 
and  existing  examples  had  proved,  that  every 
description  of  land,  when  properly  laid  out 
and  underdrained,  was  suitable  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sewage.  Although  different  soils 
produced  various  degrees  of  purification,  all 
were  found  to  appropriate  the  fertilising 
constituents  of  liquid  sewage  so  as  to  render 
the  efliuent  water  perfectly  innocuous. 

The  difliculties  of  procuring  suitable  land 
were  sometimes  considerable.  Land  should 
be  selected  with  regard  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  each  case,  rather  than  with 
reference  to  the  simple  requirements  of  en- 
gineering expediency.  The  points  specially 
considered  were,  the  distance  from  urban 
districts,  the  proximity  of  the  farm  to  a  suit- 
able market  for  the  produce,  and  its  relative 
position  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds. 

The  objections  raised  to  irrigation,  as  a 
means  of  propagating  entozoic  disease,  did 
not  appear  to  be  supported  by  facts  ;  but, 
being  admitted,  they  could  be  met  by  the 
employment  of  the  tar  acids,  which  experi- 
ments had  proved  to  be  absolutely  destructiva 
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to  animal  life  in  tlic  form  that  objectors  prc- 
•uppoaed  it  to  exist.  If  sewage  irrigation 
was  attended  with  the  dangers  apprehended, 
the  same  objection  would  hold  to  the  employ- 
ment of  all  ordinary  kinds  of  manure. 

The  determination  of  the  area  of  land 
requisite  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  a 
standard  number  of  people  depended  on  so 
many  circumstances,  that  it  could  only  be 
arrived  at  by  experiment  and  experience.  In 
each  existing  example  there  were  varieties  of 
circumstances  that  would  influence  the  con- 
clusion to  be  arrived  at,  sewage  being  some- 
times strong,  at  others  weak,  and  the  soil 
free  or  compact  in  every  possible  variety,  the 
determination  of  the  requisite  area  would 
necessarily  be  varied  accordingly,  but  so  far 
as  the  determination  of  the  question  had 
been  carried,  the  balance  of  opinion  indicated 
a  proportion  of  about  one  hundred  people  of 
all  ages  to  1  acre  of  average  argricultural 
and ;  much,  however,  d  epended  on  whether 
irrigation  was  employed  merely  as  a  mode  of 
abating  nuisance,  or  as  a  source  of  pecuniary 
profit. 

Irrigation  was  practised  on  the  large  scale 
in  three  diff"erent  ways— by  catch-syork,  when 
the  surface  of  the  ground  afforded  sufficient 
inclination  for  the  sewage  to  flow  oft' ;  by  the 
pane  and  gutter,  when  the  surface  inclination 
-was  but  slight ;  and  by  ridge  and  furrow,  or 
the  bed  system,  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
surface  slope  to  admit  of  the  employment  of 
the  other  methods.  The  latter  was  the  most 
refined  mode  of  applying  sewage  to  land,  and, 
although  usually  attended  with  more  expense, 
there  was  much  to  recommend  it;  narrow 
beds  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  large 
size,  as  being  more  economical  to  form,  and 
calculated  to  turn  the  sewage  to  the  best 
account. 

The  author  advocated  a  considerable  degree 
of  filtration  before  discharging  sewage  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  directed 
attention  to  the  various  forms  of  channels 
and  distributing  apparatus  in  use.  Much 
prejudice  existed  against  the  employment  of 
irrigation,  because  a  due  degree  of  filtration 
had  not  usually  been  observed.  It  was 
therefore  important  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  in  details  to  render  the 
principle  of  irrigation  acceptable  to  the 
public. 


A  MONSTER  CATALOGUE. 

We  learn  from  the  American  Baihlcr  that  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hutchings,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
has  just  executed  for  Messrs.  Mallory, Wheeler 
and  Co.,  New  Haven,  a  catalogue  of  their  door- 
locks,  knobs,  padlocks,  &c.  The  bronzes 
used  to  represent  the  metals  are  brass,  steel, 
nickel,  real  silver,  copper,  and  a  mixture  to 
imitate  lacquer ;  besides  there  are  colours 
representing  mineral  knobs,  japan,  &c.  Some 
of  the  pages  required  nine  workings.  In 
printing  the  impression  of  2,000  copies,  four 
of  Hoe's  new  stop  cylinder  wood-cut  presses 
were  kept  running  steadily  for  one  year. 
The  cost  was  80,000  dollars. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nkw  Masonic  IIai.i.  in  Londonderry. — The 
Masonic  Hall  ill  Magazine-street,  built  at  his  own  ex- 
pense by  the  late  Alex.  Grant,  Esq.,  after  having  for 
a  time  been  in  other  hands,  has  recently  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Masonic  body  in  Derry,  and  has  undergone 
thorough  repair,  having  now  been  decorated  in  a 
style  of  ornamentation  not  only  unsurpassed  in  any 
»imilar  edifice  in  this  country,  but  worthy  of  study, 
as  a  model  of  decorative  beauty,  by  all  the  admirers 
of  the  fine  arts  in  their  application  to  practical,  uses. — 
De.t-ry  Standard. 

Mineral  Weat-th  and  Industiuat.  Resources 
OFTHic  CouNTV  CoKK. — Some  very  fine  specimens 
of  valuable  ores  from  mines  on  the  estates  of  the 
Earls  of  Bandon  and  Bantry  haye  been  forwarded  by 
ttiose  noblemen  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Cork 
Institution,  where  they  can  now  be  seen.  They 
consist  of  argentiferous  ore,  from  the  Karl  of  Bantry's 
property,  discovered  by  Captain  C.  T'honias,  contain- 
ing one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  20 
cwl. ;  silver  34G  do.,  and  copper  SiJ  per  .cent. 


Another  specimen  of  ore  from  Coosheen  mine,  Schull, 
also  discovered  by  Capt.  Ihomas,  contains  copper  52 
per  cent.,  and  silver,  30  oz.  to  Ihe  ton.  Lead  ore 
from  Killeveiio-ue  mine,  near  Bantry,  is  worth  I'or 
lead  £18  per  Ion,  as  well  as  containing  30  oz.  of 
silver  to  the  ton.  Yellow  copper  from  llor.xe  Island, 
Bantry  Bav.  Also  aspecimi-n  of  liarytes, manufactured 
by  Captain  Thomas,  at  Mount  Gabriel  mine,  is  worth 
from  £4  10s.  to  £5  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 

Proposed  Tramways  for  Cork.— A  project  to 
lay  down  tramways  in  Cork,  promoted  by  Messrs. 
Josiah  llartis  and  Joseph  Nelson,  has  been  (says  the 
ConslituUon)  on  foot  for  some  time,  and  in  a  (ew  days 
the  necessary  preliminary  steps  will  be  taken  to  brnig 
it  to  a  successful  completion.  The  project  embiaces 
two  lines  of  tramway,  one  starting  from  outside  the 
terminus  of  the  Great  Southren  and  Western  Railway, 
and  after  traversing  Alfred-street,  King-street,  Rat- 
rick's  Bridge  and  street,  the  South  Mall  and  Grand 
Parade,  Anglesea  Bridge  and  Albert-quay,  terminat- 
ing at  the  Victoria- road  ;  while  the  second  will  run 
from  a  junction  with  the  first  at  the  southern  side  of 
Patrick's  Bridge,  thence  along  Merchanl's-quay  and 
Warren's-place,  joining  again  the  other  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  Anglesea  Bridge.  The.se  extent  of  lines 
will  embrace  about  two  miles,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  for  theni  is  computed  at 
at  £5,000  per  mile. 

Malicious  Injury  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church.— At  the  Bally mena  Presentment  Sessions, 
held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  John  Ross,  builder,  Belfast, 
was  awarded  the  sum  of  £174,  the  full  amount  claimed 
for  malicious  injury  done  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  Portglenone,  in  November  last,  which  was  then  in 
course  of  erection,  by  some  party  or  parties  unknown. 
Mr.  Alex.  O'Rorke,  solicitor,  appeared  for  Mr.  Ross, 
whose  claim  was  also  sustained  by  Mr.  Henry 
M'Connell,  surveyor,  Belfast. 

Test  foe  White  Lead. — Take  a  piece,  of  firm, 
close  grained  charcoal,  and,  near  one  end  of  it,  scoop 
out  a  cavity  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Place  in  the  cavity  a 
sample  of  the  lead  to  be  tested,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  and  apply  to  it  continuously  the  blue  or 
hottest  part  of  the  flame  of  the  blow  pipe;  if  the 
sample  be  strictly  pure,  it  will  iu  a  very  short  time, 
say  in  two  minutes,  be  reduced  to  metallic  lead,  leav- 
ing no  re.-idue  ;  but  if  it  be  adulterated  to  the  extent 
of  ten  per  cent,  only,  with  oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
baryta,  whiting  or  any  other  carbonate  of  lime  (which 
substances  are  now  (he  only  adulterations  used),  or  if 
it  be  composed  entirely  of  these  materials,  as  is  some- 
tiiues  the  case  with  cheap  lead,  it  cannot  be  reduce<l, 
but  will  remain  on  the  charcoal  an  infusible  mass. 
Dry  white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead)  is  composed  of 
metallic  lead,  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  when 
ground  with  linseed  oil,  forms  the  white  lead  of  com- 
merce. When  it  is  subjected  to  the  above  treatment, 
the  oil  is  first  burned  off,  and  then  at  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  the  oxygen  and  carlionic  acid  are  set  free, 
leaving  only  the  metallic  lead  ,  from  which  it  was 
manufactured.  If,  however,  there  be  present  in  the 
sample  any  of  the  above  mentioned  adulteratiims, 
they  cannot  be  reduced  to  metallic  lead,  nor  can  they 
be  reduced,  by  any  heatofthe  blow-pipe  flame,  to  their 
their  own  metallic  basis:  and  being  intimately  in- 
corporated and  ground  with  the  carbonate  of  lead, 
they  prevent  it  from  being  reduced.  It  is  well,  after 
blowing  upon  the  sample,  say  for  half  a  minute,  by 
which  time  the  oil  will  be  burned  oflF,  to  loosen  the 
sample  from  the  charcoal,  with  a  knife-blade  or 
spatula,  in  order  that  the  flame  may  pass  under  as 
well  as  over  and  against  it.  With  proper  care  the 
lead  will  run  into  one  button,  instead  of  scattering 
over  the  charcoal,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
cavity  above  mentioned  is  necessary.  A  common 
star  candle  or  lard  oil  lamp  furnishes  the  best  flame 
for  use  of  the  blow-pipe  ;  a  coal  oil  lamp  should  not 
be  used.  By  the  above  test,  after  a  lilte  practice,  so 
small  an  adulteration  as  one  or  two  per  cent,  can  be 
detected;  it  is,  however,  only  a  test  of  the  purity  or 
impurity  of  a  lead,  and  if  found  adulterated,  the 
degree  or  percentage  of  adulteration  cannot  be  well 
ascertained  by  it. 

Compressed  Gun-Cottos.— The  Globe  observes 
that  "  Abel's  compressed  gun-cotton,  prepared  from 
pulp,  may  now  be  said  to  be  finally  adopted  as  the 
most'  suitable  agent  for  torpedoes,  the  demolition  of 
bridges,  buildings,  &c.,  and  the  removal  of  njarine 
obstructions.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  gun  cotton  prepared  according  to  Abel's 
process  does  not  explode  unless  fired  with  a  detona- 
ting fuze.  Where  a  magazine  stored  with  this  ex- 
plosive from  roof  to  cellar  to  catch  fire,  it  would 
simply  burn  out  like  gny  ordinary  building;  it  would 
not  explode.  On  the  contrary,  when  fired  with  a 
detonating  fuze  the  compressed  gun-cotton  explodes 
with  fearful  violence,  shattering  to  atoms  whatever 
it  may  be  in  contact  with.  .A  disc  of  the  cotton  may 
be  burnt  on  the  drawing-room  table  if  liglited  with  a 
,tape(:^  but  if  ignited  with  a  small  deto.nating  fuze  the 


same  amount  of  material  would  suffice  to  blow  out 
the  windows  and  take  off  the  roof.  Large  tiees  can 
be  cut  down  completely  and  instantaneously  by  a 
necklace  of  discs  luing  round  them  and  exploded. 
Buildings,  such  as  Martello  towers,  bomb  proof  case- 
ments, or  bridges,  can  be  utterly  demolished  by  cotn- 
paralivelv  small  charges  of  guu-cntton  simply  laid  on 
lheflocr,"or8uspended  under  thearoli.  For  torpedoes  • 
to  act  in  deep  water  it  is  usual  to  employ  about  500 
lb.5.  of  gun-cotton;  50  lbs.,  however,  will  suffice  to 
blow  a  hole  through  a  .ship's  side,  if  the  torpedo  com* 
in  contact  with  the  vessel." 

Public  Clocks  in  London.— The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land clock,  in  the  roof,  is  a  marvel  of  mechanism,  as 
it  is  connected  with  all  the  clocks  in  the  Stock  Offices. 
The  hands  of  the  several  dials  indicate  precisely  the 
same  hour  and  second,  by  means  of  connecting  brass 
rods  (700  ft.  long,  and  weighing  C  cwt.),  and  200 
wheels;  the  principal  weight  being  about  300  lbs. 
The  General  Post  Office  clock,  by  Vulliamy,  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art  on  a  small  scale;  its  pendulum- 
bob  weighs  448  lbs.,  and  requires  only  about  33  lbs. 
to  cause  it  to  vibrate  2  min.  20  sec.  on  each  side  of 

zero  an  extremely  small  motive  power.    The  clock 

of  the  Royal  Exchange,  manufactured  by  Dent  in 
1843,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Astronomer  R-.val 
as  "the  best  public  clock  in  the  world ;"  the  pendulum 
wei.i^hing  nearly  4  cwt.,  is  compensated,  the  first 
stroke  of  the  hour  is  true  to  a  second,  and  it  can  be 
also  set  to  any  fraction  of  a  second.  This  was  the  first 
turret  clock  constructed  by  Mr.  Dent.  The  West- 
minster Palace  clock,  designed  by  Mr.  Denison,  and 
made  by  Mr.  Dent,  jun.,  about  1855,  has  four  hour 
dials,  each  22  ft.,  in  diameter— the  largest  in  the - 
world  with  a  minute  hand;  the  great  wheel  of  the 
going  part  is  27  inches  in  diameter ;  the  pendulum 
is  .15  feet  long,  and  weighs  600^  lbs.  ;  and  the  scape- 
wheel  about  half-an-ounce.  This  clock  is  said  to  be 
eight  times  as  large  as  full-sized  cathedral  clocks;  it 
requires  two  hours  a  week  to  wind  it  up,  and  reports 
its  own  time  to  Greenwich  by  electrical  connexion; 
the  cost  has  exceeded  £22,000,  and  the  gilding  of  the  • 
clock-tower  £1,500. 

Breakfast  Epps's  Cocoa.— Gr-atefol  and  Comforting.— 

"  By  a  tliorougl)  knowledge  of  the  n.itural  laws  wlucli  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  tlie  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epos  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicatelv 
fliivoiu-ed  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor's 
l„lls,"_Cre,7  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boibng  . 
Water  or  milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled- James  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemi.sts,  London.  Also,  makers  of  Epps  s 
Cacaoine,  a  very  tliin  beverage  for  evening  use. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Mayar's  Semo- 
i.ifjA  "I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semoiina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.C.  I  find  t  lem  to  be  perfectly  genuine,  • 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain  • 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  anv  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  m 
this  country."   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

To  the  rich  as  well  as  the  artizan  and  the  labourer  the  same, 
perfection  of  workmanship  of  the  movement  and  accuracy  in 
time-keeping  are  requisite;  and,  in  order  to  meet  the  avocation 
and  position  of  any  purchaser,  Mr.  J  W.  Benson,  of  the  City 
.>team  Works,  5S  and  60  Ludgate-hill,  and  Old  Bond-street, 
London  has,  for  many  years  past,  paid  close  attention  to  the  , 
production  of  watches  and  clocks,  which  are  adapted  for  all 
classes  and  climates,  and  at  prices  ranging  fi-om  £2  to  200 
guineas.  llluRtrated  pamphlets  on  watch  and  clock  making, 
with  designs  of  jewellery,  &c.,  forwarded  post  free  on  receipt  . 
of  two  stamps. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  O'R.,  Cork.— Send  drawing  or  photo  soon  as  possible. 

3.  W.,  Newry.— We  regret  that  we  cannot  just  now  afford 
you  the  information  you  require. 

0.  L.,  Waterford.— You  can  have  a  perfect  set  of  Irish 
Bdildkr  from  commencement.  Send  order  and  remittance 
to  our  Publisher. 

F  and  Son,  Glasnevin.— The  Irish  Boilder  not  being  pub- 
lished "  within  seven  days,"  cannot  be  r^gi.stered  as  a  "  newe-  ■ 
paper,"  hence  the  cause  of  your  complaint. 


NOTICE.. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  o  f  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  .opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  samet 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  loor.ks-  in  contemplation  or  in . 
j)rogress. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BPILDER. 


(Town.)       s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60 

Half-yearly     3  0 

Quarterly    .    1  6 

Terms  for  Advertising  may 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Pkteb  Roe,  42,  Mabbvt- 
atreet,  Dublin.  , 


(Post.)       8.  d. 

Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly  .  2  0 
be  known 


THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 


[June  1,  1871. 


Mabbot  Street. 


4k  iropn'jtor  of  tfte  Jn'gi) 

tirspatd),  nnti  on  tljt  most  motifratc  terms, 
all  ovhtv^  i)t  map  he  fabourrt!  luitl)  m  all  brandKS  of 
^  PRINTING.  ^ 

Office.-  42,  Mabbot  Street,  Dublin. 


OAKFA"S  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  &c. 

JOHN  OAKEY  AMD  SONS, 

MANUFACTUR?;P.S  OP 

GLASS  PAPER,  GLASS  CLOTH,  EMERY, 
EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  PUTTY 
POWDER,  SNAKE  STONE,  SECOND  GRIT, 

LAP  and  FELT  CLOTH  for  Marble  Polishers. 
Scotch,  French,  I^ond»ii,  IfiMssiaa,  and 
f>iernia(9  (nines. 

8ol,}  hy  FACTORS,  inONJrOSGER8,  OILMEN,  <{■(-. 

WELLINGTON  Ei^ERY  AND  BLACK  LEAD  MILLS, 

172,  BLACKFRIAES-ROAD,  LONDON. 


THE  ATHENiEU 

IS  NOW  PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  News-agents,  Price  Threepence.   Single  copies  forwarded  direct  from  the  orrtce  on 
receipt  of  four  Postage  Stamps.   Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13s.;  Six  Months,  6s.  6d.   If  required  to  be  sent  by  Post 
tie  Postage  extra.  ' 
Published  by  John  Fkancls,  20,  Wellington-steeet,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


CHAELES  TURNER  AND  SON'S 

T  ONDON    SUPERIOR  VARNISHES    FOR   COACH    PAINTING   AND  HOUSE 

XJ  DECORATING  PURPOSES  in  all  size  Packages.  Also 

IBBOTSON'S  IMPROVED  OAK  STAIN 

For  imparting  to  New  Deal  the  appearance  of  Oak,  and  to  New  Oak  the  appearance  of  Antiqnity. 
The  Stain  (with  the  proper  varnish,  if  required),  of  threeshades— Light,  Middle,  and  Dark— is  sold  in  Bottles  atCd.,  Is 
and  2s.  each,  or  by  the  Gallon,  at  10s. 

91,  92,  93,  BRIDE-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY. 

IN  consequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  having  taken  their 
old  Premises,  have  removed  to 

Where  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  will  find  the  largest  Stock  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  and 
Register  Stoves  in  London. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECE  &  REGISTER  STOVE,  £1  6s.  6(3. 


A  Liberal  Commission  allowed  to  tue  Trade. 


BATH    STONE  MERCHANTS, 

Supply  direct  from  their  own  Quarries  the  following  descriptions  of 

BATH  STONE: 

BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN,  FARLEIGH  DOWN, 
AND  COMBE  DOWN. 

Prices  furnished  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  application  to  the  BATH  STONE 

OFFICE,  BATH. 

Belfast  Depot— Messrs.  M'LAUGHLIN  and  HARVEY, 
 130.  YORK-STREET. 

THE  PATENT  CRYSTAL  WINDOW  BARS,  adapted  for  Domestic  Windows,  Shop 

±  Fronts,  Conservatories,  Skylights,  Verandalis,  Exhibition  and  Counter  Cases,  Aquariums,  Fern  Cases,  etc.,  etc. 
combining  perfect  transmission  ot  liglit,  durability  against  rustor  decay,  and  economy  in  the  facility  with  which  they  are  kept 
clean.  j  r 

Aquariums,  with  Slate  or  .Marble  Bottoms,  of  varioussizes,  with  or  without  Fountains,  also  ot  Glass. 

Manufactured  by  LLOYD  and  SUMMERFIELD,  Park  Glass  Works,  Birmingham. 

All  kinds  of  Flint  Glass,  cut  and  plain.  Coloured  Window  Sheet,  Optical  Sheet,  Coloured  Lenses,  Gkiss  Chandeliers,  &c. 
Agents  at  Dublin— Messrs.  SiBTaoKfE  and  Son,  Cork-hil. 


J 


CEMENTS. 

OHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHERS' 

CELEBRATED 

LONDON  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  and 
KEENE'S  MARBLE  CEMENTS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by 

C.    X.  ^  -V  E  l!<r  ID  E  , 

GKAFTON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Bulk,  and  Architect  of  the 
Ropal  Fjcchanae,  Loiidun. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  March,  1864. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  note,  1  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
used  both  the  sorts  of  Cement  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and 
tliat  of  Messrs.  Francis  and  Son;  I  mean  the  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Cement,  or  the  more  recent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement.  I  believe  tliese  Cements,  manufactured  by 
either  of  your  firms,  to  be  equally  good.  I  know  no  differ- 
ence, chemically  or  practically,  between  them;  audi  should 
use,  and  authorize  to  be  used  indifferently,  either  one  or  the 
otiier.  You  arc  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  think  it  n&- 
cessary. — I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      William  TiTE. 

From  K.O.  Minnie,  Eiq.,Survemr  to  Buard  of  Ordnance,  London. 

War  Oliice,  Pall  Mail,  London,  S.W., 
.3rd  March,  1SG4. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  my  favourable  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Portland  and  other  Cements,  which  have  been  extensively 
used  ill  the  Public  Works  connected  with  tlie  War  Department 
at  lioine  and  abroad,  especially  in  several  of  the  fortifications 
now  lieing  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  within 
my  knowledge  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  and  lias  given  great  satisfaction.— I  am,  gen- 
tlemen, your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      E.  0.  Minnie,  Surveyor. 


ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

FERGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS, 
PAISLEY, 

WOULD  draw  the  attention  of  parties  re- 
quiring FIRE-CLAY  GOODS  to  the  Stocks  kept  at  their 
Depots,  at 

56,  NORTH-WALL,  DUBLIN, 

QTJEEN'S-QUAY,  BELFAST. 

Where  will  be  found  the  largest,  most  varied,  and  cheapest 
assortment  of  Scotch  Fire-Clay  Goods  in  Ireland,  and  Second 
0  None  in  quaiiti/. 
The  following,  among  others,  are  the  goods  kept  in  Stock:— 


Channel  Blorks. 
Inveit  Sewer  Blocks. 
Ridge  Tiles. 
Flooring  I  iles. 
Flue  Covers,  of  all  sizes. 
Gas  Retorts. 
Cattle  Troughs 
IJorse  Mangers. 
Scullery  Troughs. 
Flower  Vases  and  Pedestals. 
Cow  House  Channel  Blocks. 
Milk  Coolers. 
Pickling  Dishes. 
Ground  Firie-Clay,  &c.,  &c 


White   Fire    Bricks,  for  fac 

buildings,  of  every  design. 
White  Fire  Bricks,  for  furnaces. 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipes,  with  patent 

or  socket  joints. 
Ornamental  Chimney  Cans. 
Flue  Linings  and  Oncomings 
Joist  Shields. 
Balusters. 

Wall  Coping,  various  sizes  aud 

shapes. 
Garden  Edgings. 
Ornamental  Quoins. 
Finials. 

Stalile  Pavin  Bricks. 

Goods  can  also  be  shipped  by  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  from 
Glasgow  or  the  Works  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHER.S. 

Field  Drainage  Pipes,  from  inch  to  6  inches  in  bore,  of 
the  best  quality,  at  modenite  tei'ins. 

Prices  and  all  particulars  on  application.  Inspection  in- 
vited. 

ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

Dublin  Depo  t—o  G,   N  O  R  T  H-W  ALL. 
Belfast  Depot— (JUEEN'S-QU.\Y. 


J 


EllEMIAH    WADE,  MONUMENTAL 

SCULPTOR,  ARTIST,  and  GENERAL  STONECUTTER 
UPPEIt  BERKELEY-STREET  (opposite  the  Mater  Misere- 
cordia  Hospital),  Dublin. 

Irish  and  Foreign  Marble  Busts,  Figures,  Models,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Monumeiit.s,  Tombs,  Headstones,  Table  Tops,  and 
Printers'  Imposing  Stones,  &c.,  manufactured  at  nearly  half 
the  usual  prices.  Old  .Monuments,  Tombs,  and  Headstones. 
Cleaned,  Polished,  and  Lettered  same  as  new.  Work  supplied 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  consequence  ofthe  Public  Fraud  and  Exorbitant  Charges 
so  often  and  sojustly  ciiinplaineil  of,  J.  W.  solicits  his  Friends 
and  the  Public  not  to  permit  their  credidity  to  be  imposed  on, 
but  to  visit  his  Establishment  and  chose  for  themselves. 
HIS  PRICKS  are  as  follows: — 
Tombstones— 7  ft.  long  by  Si  ft.  wide      ..     £B  0 
Lo.  S      „        4  ....       7  0 

Headstones — I' ft.  wide  by  5i  ft.  high       ..       l  10 
Uo.         „  ,, 'Ornamented  £2  to  2  10 

Do.  3,6  ....       3  5 

Do.         „  „  Ornamented  £3  to  4  10 

Monuments   from  i.5  to  400  0 

All  of  the  very  best  Limestone.    No  bad  stone  used. 
N.B. — J.  W.  has  no  connection  with  any  Limestone  QuaiTy 
but  his  own,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Quarry  in 
Ireland. 


WHITE  BRICK. 
THE  Subscribers,  as  Agents  for  Ireland  for 

A  Jlessrs.  Allen  &  Mann  of  Glasgow,  would  invite  the 
attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  the  unrivalled  Brick 
manufactured  by  tills  Finn. 

7'hese  are,  in  evert/  respect,  superior  to  any  other  White  Brick 
manufactured.  ^ 

Sample  bo.xes  and  Price  Lists  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to 

W.  D.  HENDERSON  &  SONS, 
INSURANCE  BUILDINP,  VICIORI.A-STREET 
BELFAST. 


pHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms, 
Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms,  &c.  A  very  large  Stuck  to  select 
from. 

BROOKS,  THOMAS  &  Co.,  Sackville-place,  Dublin. 
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Episcopal  Residence,  MulUngar. 

HE    design    of  Mr. 
William  Hague,  175 
Great  Brunswick-street,  has 
been  accepted  for  the  above 
building.    An  advertisement 
calling  for  tenders  appears  in 
"our  columns.    The  second  pre- 
mium has,  we  are  informed,  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Callaghan, 
Merrion-row. 

With  reference  to  this  competition,  we 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  "  A  Member 
of  the  Committee,"  which  we  print  in  full  on 
another  page.  Having  in  our  issue  of  1st 
instant  given  place  to  two  letters  from  com- 
ipetitors,  we  must  in  justice  allow  "  the  other 
side  "  to  be  heard  in  their  defence. 

In  a  former  volume,  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  we  published  a  paper  read  before 
■the  Eoyal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ire- 
land on  the  sixbject  of  "  Competitions,"  by 
Mr.  John  Lanyon.    In  a  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  a  member 
observed : — "  Referring  to  the  recent  breaches 
of  faith  arising  from  the  non-compliance  with 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  competitions,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  shall  never  get  the 
public  to  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest  in 
our  effort  to  induce  them  fairly  to  abide  by 
the  rules,  until  they  see  us  seriously  and 
honestly  engaged  in  reforming  our  own 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  same  matter. 
When  an  architect  sends  in  drawings  for  a 
competition,  he,  by  that  act,  signifies  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  prescribed  conditions  ;  if,  for 
instance,  one  of  these  be  that  the  premiated 
design  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  prize  is  to  be  £50,  every 
architect  sending  in  drawings  thereby  agrees 
that  they  shall  belong  to  the  committee  if  he 
be  awarded  the  first  place  and  gets  the  pre- 
mium of  ^£50,  and  in  Like  manner  he  accepts 
the  other  conditions,  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
execution  of  his  design,  the  accommodation 
to  be  afforded,  and  so  forth.    If  he  then,  by 
his  professed  acquiescence  in  these  condi- 
tions, obtains  the  opportunity  of  having  his 
drawings  (which  in  reality  violate  them)  exa- 
mined and  considered  by  the  judges,  he  com- 
mits, in  my  opinion,  a  very  dishonorable  act, 
and  when  in  addition  to  the  abstract  question 
of  the  morality  or  iinmorality  of  the  matter 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  through  these  false 
pretences  he  is  seeking  an  opportunity  of 
wresting  the  prize  from  his  more  honest  pro- 
fessional brother,  and  thus  taking  the  bread 
out  of  his  mouth,  his  conduct  assumes  a  very 
grave  aspect  indeed.  He  does  a  double  wrong ; 
he  first  gains  admission  to  the  lists,  by  pre- 
tending to  conform  to  rules  which  in  reality 
he  is  not  abiding  by,  and  then,  when  the  con- 
test begins,  he  seeks  to  overcome  his  oppo- 
nents by  the  use  of  weapons  which  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  the  tournay,  and  with 
which  they  are  unprovided.    We  are  too  fond, 
as  it  seems  to  rne,  of  abusing  the  public,  and 
sermonising  our  judges,  while  we  have  not 
a  word  of  blame  for  the  architect  who  has 
equally  broken  faith,  and  indeed  he  is  more 
blameworthy  than  the  judges,  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  tempter  to  wrong  is  worse  than 
he  who  yields  to  temptation  laid  before  him." 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  IRISH  NATION. 

A.D.  170S-4. 

"  Catch  a  glimpse  of  tlie  days  that  are  over."— Moouic. 

Ireland — civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical — 
eighty  years  ago  presented  some  rare  sights. 
Some  odd  notes  of  the  times,  and  illustrative 
of  the  state  of  society  in  these  times,  wiU 
possess  an  interest  for  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  professions,  whether  of  the  guild  of 
literature,  science,  art,  or  trade.  The  Du.blin 
Press  of  January,  1793,  report :— "  Tucking 
mills  are  intended  to  be  erected  in  the  Liberty 
for  the  convenience  of  the  clothiers,  to_  be 
supplied  by  water  by  means  of  a  steam  engine. 
The  place  generally  thought  of  for  this,  is  the 
large  space  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  the 
Upper  Coombe,  Pimlico,  formerly  an  exten- 
sive brewery.  This  will  prevent  the  costs  of 
carriage  to  and  from  Chapelizod,  and  almost 
daily  attendance  of  the  manufacturers  while 
the  goods  remain  there." 

The  City  of  Dublin  state  coach,  used  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  inauguration  ceremony  was 
built  by  William  Whitton,  of  Dominick-street. 
It  was  a  most  superb  and  costly  affair  in 
body,  carriage,  harness,  and  painting.  It 
was  20  ft.  in  length,  8  ft.  in  breadth,  and  11^ 
ft.  in  height,  and  sat  so  lightly  withal  upon 
its  springs  it  could  be  moved  easily  by  a 
single  person  of  moderate  strength.  Coach- 
building  in  Dublin  at  this  time  was  in  its 
prime,  and  native  workmen  were  plentiful, 
and  well  remunerated.  How  fares  Irish 
coach-building  to-day  ?    Alas  !  alas  ! 

January  10, 1793,  under  the  head  of  Dublin 
News  we  find  :— "  During  the  recess  of  Par- 
liament (the  Irish)  the  magnificent  apartment 
in  which  the  lords  meet  has  been  newly  fur- 
nished ;  Jthe  throne  has  been  covered  with 
rich  velvet,  adorned  with  gold  lace  ;  the  seats 
for  the  peers  have  also  had  new  covers  ;  the 
glasses,  &c.,  have  been  newly  framed ;  the 
house  painted,  and  in  many  other  respects 
its  appearance  highly  improved.  The  tem- 
porary commons-room  has  been  also  elegantly 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  members." 
The  House  of  Commons  had  been  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  the  year  before,  yet  "  dear, 
dirty  Dublin,"  as  she  has  been  called  since, 
was  not  then  dirty  or  in  rags,  nor  did  her 
representatives  sit  m  a  dog-kennel,  or  breathe 
the  effluvia  of  a  putrid  Liffey.  Public  works 
were  then  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
commenced  immediately. 

Died,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1794, 
"  in  Britain-street,  deservedly  lamented, 
Arthur  O'Neil,  Esq.,  who  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  the  formidable 
competitor  of  Cromwell,  and  who  once  gave 
laws  to  Ireland."  Once  sang  Thomas  Davis— 

"  Soft  as  woman's  was  your  voice,  O'Neil;  bright  was  your 

Oh!  wl?y  did  you  leave  us,  Eoghan?  why  did  yoa  die? 
Your  troubles  are  all  over,  you're  at  rest  with  God  on  high, 
But  we're  slaves,  and  we're  orphans,  Eoghan!  why  did  you 
die? 

A  noble  mansion  was  in  the  market  in  this 
year,  but  it  brought  a  good  price  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer.  The  papers  of  the  day 
write  :— "  Kerry  House,  at  Stephen's-green, 
which  has  been  so  long  a  time  in  the  market, 
was  disposed  of  yesterday  (December  8, 1794) 
for  £ 7,000.  .€10,000  were  offered  and  refused 
for  it  in  the  summer  of  1792." 

Here's  an  item  which  carries  a  moral  in  it 
for  present  application  in  our  city  :— "  On 
yesterday  a  poor  man  broke  his  leg  in  the 
lane  leading  from  Fleet-street  to  Carlisle 
Bridge.  He  very  philosophically  thanked 
God  he  had  one  left  to  the  good,  to  the  un- 
cxpressible  satisfaction  of  a  paving  commis- 
sioner who  was  present  at  the  accident." 
The  Irishman  of  the  last  century,  on  one  leg 
or  two,  hobbled  over  Irish  granite,  but  legs 
are  broken  nowadays — thanks  to  oiu-  civic 
magnates— on  Welch  whihstone.  Well,  well ! 
A  stone  is  a  stone,  we  suppose,  and  where's 
;  the  difference  ?  None,  except  the  folly,  per- 
'  haps,  of  shipping  coals  to  Newcastle ! 


Irish  mining  enterprise  was  rife  in  the 
year  1794.  We  find  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day :— "  Mr.  Raspe,  the  celebrated  mineral- 
ogist, has  been  lately  in  Cork,  after  having 
explored  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Killarney, 
and  his  researches  have  been  crowned  with 
the  greatest  success.  Among  many  others, 
he  has  discovered  the  richest  cobalt  mine  in 
Europe,  a  ton  of  the  ore  of  which  is  computed 
at  a  moderate  calculation  to  be  worth  £250 
sterling ;  and  what  renders  this  ore  the  more 
precious  is,  that  it  is  in  great  demand  in 
China,  where  the  India  Company  export 
annually  to  the  amount  of  £18C  ,000  worth, 
which  they  principally  draw  from  Saxony,  at 
a  very  heavy  expense.  A  company  of  very 
independent  men  is  already  formed  in  Kil- 
larney to  work  this  mine.  Mr.  Raspe  has 
also  discovered  (according  to  the  same  papers) 
a  very  rich  mine  of  gold  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  a  specimen  of  which  he  laid  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy."  Gold  and  silver 
are  still  in  Ireland,  and  in  abundance,  but 
the  only  "  diggings  "  left  us  are  the  potatoes. 

Item. — 1794.  "  The  assize  of  the  twelve- 
penny  loaf  is  71b.  6oz.  2dr.  Wheat,  M  14s.  6d., 
and  iiour,  £2  19s.  per  quarter.  Wheatmeal 
is  Is.  7d.,  and  oatmeal,  Is.  lid.  per  stone." 
And  there  was  bread  and  work  for  aU. 

November  21,  1794.  The  Dublin  journals 
report : — "  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  Patrick-street,  Patrick's-close,  Bull- 
alley,  Bride's-alley,  &c.,  were  totally  inun- 
dated— the  houses  several  feet  under  water  ; 
as  also  the  Lower  Castle-yard,  Palace-street, 
Crampton-court,  and  that  part  of  Dame- 
street  impassable  for  foot  passengers.  Boats 
plied  all  yesterday  in  Patrick-street,  Castle- 
yard,  &c."  The  beautiful  Poddle  was  then 
playing  one  of  its  periodical  pranks — a  not 
unusual  thing  early  in  the  present  centui-y, 
as  well  as  the  last.  The  stream  was  some- 
what pure  in  these  days,  and  it  kissed  the 
Liffey  very  often  in  Ship-street.  What  a 
"  meeting  of  the  waters  "  takes  place  now  on 
Wellington-quay  !  Flow  on,  thou  mother  of 
dead  dogs  and  murdered  innocents— our  glory 
and  our  shame. 

Here's  a  city  scrap  about  combination 
among  workmen  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
days  of  1794  : — "  The  journeymen  carpenters 
were  acquitted  of  the  combination  and  assault, 
but  were  found  guilty  of  the  riot,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and 
to  be  bound  to  keep  the  peace  for  three  years, 
themselves  in  a  security  of  £100  each,  and  to 
find  sureties  for  £50  each.  Thirty-five 
journeymen  shoemakers  (on  the  same  date, 
November  1,  1794)  were  arraigned  under 
twelve  different  indictments,  founded  on  the 
19th  and  20th  of  the  King,  for  unlawful  com- 
bination, under  pretence  of  regulating  trade  ; 
of  these  six  only  were  tried,  and  these  were 
found  guilty,  viz.,  James  Bullan,  Robert 
Adams,  and  .James  FuUiam.  They  were 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  a  fine  of  £100  each, 
reduceable,  however,  at  the  court's  direction, 
according  to  their  demeanour  before  the. 
next  commission."  The  justices  of  1794 
treated  mechanics,  at  all  events,  as  if  they 
were  estated  gentlemen.  As  to  sureties  and 
fines,  they  mulcted  pretty  high — aU.  because 
a  trade  was  then  considered  a  respectable 
profession.  Why  is  it  not  considered  so  still  ? 
It  is  so  considered  by  everyone  except  fools, 
who  do  not  care  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  and  who  would  rather 
starve  with  a  B.A.  and  M.D.  or  an  LL.D.  at 
the  end  of  their  names  than  be  considered 
"  only  a  mechanic." 

Exports  in  October,  1794,  show  the  pros- 
perity of  Irish  trade  and  manufactures. 
Here's  one  entry  from  the  papers  of  that 
date: — "Independent  of  the  large  export 
entries  within  these  few  days  past,  of  linens, 
diapers,  sacking,  ticken,  and  also  large  quan- 
tities of  feathers,  &c.,  for  America,  a  very 
respectable  house  in  this  city  (Dublin)  has 
sent  between  six  and  seven  thousand  yards 
of  woollen  goods  to  New  York.  This  last 
circumstance  must  afford  the  utmost  pleasure 
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to  every  weU-wisher  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  as 
such  exports  may  extend  our  trade  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  if  a  war  with  the 
American  States  should  not  unfortunately 
put  a  stop  to  it — an  event  we  should  indeed 
heartily  deprecate."  Belfast  and  Dublin  ex- 
ported largely  in  these  days,  and  continued 
to  export  until  the  period  of  the  Union,  when 
the  exports  began  to  decrease,  year  after  year, 
for  many  years. 

In  the  autumn  assizes  of  this  year,  the 
City  of  Cork  proved  a  maiden  one.  Irish 
legislation  was  theiiddsciiptus  ijldxr,  and  Irish 
labourers  reaped  then-  own  harvest  betimes, 
as  weU  as  their  landlords  ;  they  conspired  to 
make  themselves  happy,  and  found  them- 
selves generally  so. 

About  the  same  time  the  Dublin  papers 
are  advised  from  Cork — "  That  such  a  promis- 
ing harvest  is  not  in  the  memory  of  man  as 
that  in  the  western  parts  of  that  county, 
and  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor,  im- 
mense quantities  of  all  kinds  of  fish  are  taken 
in  the  bays  of  Dunmanus  and  Bantry.  In 
the  latter  bay  a  great  haul  of  pilchards  was 
lately  made,  which  gives  some  hopes  that  this 
fish,  so  long  a  stranger  to  the  Irish  Coast,  is 
returned  once  more." 

"  Crimping  "  and  "  impressment  "  was  not 
uncommon  m  the  last  decade  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  Here's  a  good  story  from  one 
of  the  papers  of  these  days.  "  On  Monday 
a  recruiting  sergeant  went  into  a  public  house 
in  Thomas-street  and  enlisted  a  hulldng  re- 
cruit, apparently  G  ft.  high,  who  sat  in  the 
next  seat  to  him.  The  fellow  declared  him- 
self ready  to  serve  his  Majesty,  but  insisted 
on  not  stirring  from  the  spot  until  he  got 
half  of  the  bounty  of  six  guineas  offered  by 
the  sergeant.  The  money  was  given  instantly, 
and  the  reckoning  paid ;  but  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  sergeant,  on  finding  his 
recruit  without  feet,  hobbling  after  him  on  a 
pair  of  wooden  stumps.  The  sergeant  de- 
manded and  insisted  on  having  his  money  ; 
the  recruit  as  positively  refused,  alleging 
he  was  ready  to  be  attested  and  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  the  King's  sei-vice.  Their 
high  mightinesses  the  mob  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  trick,  took  the  part  of  the 
cripple,  and  hooted  the  sergeant,  so  much 
out  of  patience  and  into  shame,  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  retreat  to  triumph  in  his  dis- 
grace." 

Lambay  Island  was  utilised  in  the  last  cen- 
tury for  drafting  thereto  recruits,  who  de- 
serted in  numbers  in  the  city.  The  old 
castle  on  the  Island  was  converted  into  a 
temporary  barracks.  One  of  the  papers 
says  : — "  They  are  at  first  conveyed  in  coaches 
to  Rush,  and  thence  in  boats  to  the  Island, 
where  they  remain  in  safety,  till  they  are 
collected  in  numbers  sufficient  to  be  sent  to 
England,  there  to  learn  the  military  disci- 
pline." 

"  Donnybrook,"  "  John's  Well,"  and  the 
"  Strawberry  Beds  "  had  a  rival  in  "  Leixlip 
Spa,"  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century. 
To  this  famous  spa  the  sport-loving  citizens 
of  Dublin  congregated  in  thousands,  rich  and 
ragged,  minister  and  mendicant.  Some  idea 
of  its  popularity  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  magazine  extract,  written  at  the 
date  of  the  enumeration  given  below,  August, 
1794.  "  A  gentleman  confined  to  his  room 
on  Sunday  last  undertook  for  his  amusement 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  passed  on  that  day  through  Leixlip 
on  their  way  to  the  new  Spa,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  placed  himself  in  his  window  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  between  that  hour  and  five  in  the 
afternoon  he  reckoned  55  coaches,  29  post- 
chaises,  '25  noddies,  20  gigs,  C  open  landaus, 
221  common  cars  (Larry  l3oolans,  of  course), 
with  company,  and  450  horsemen,  which,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  must  have  carried 
upwards  of  3,0U0  persons,  to  which,  if  1,000 
he  added  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  coun- 


try, we  will  find  that  upwards  of  12,000  per- 
sons visited  the  well  on  that  day,  attracted 
by  the  wonderful  accounts  published  of  the 
cures  efiected  by  these  famous  waters." 

Glimpses  of  the  Irish  Nation  may  be  even 
seen  in  these  short  items  of  shipping  intelli- 
gence. "  The  Ship,  Iri,sh  Volunteer,  David 
Munro,  Master,  from  Charleston  and  Cadiz, 
is  arrived  in  this  harbour  (Dublin) .  Again  : 
The  Shih'J/u/h,  James  Chambers,  Master, 
from  London,  for  this  port,  was  safe  at  Fal- 
mouth, the  3rd  instant,  waiting  a  fair  wind." 
If  not  a  sprig  of  shilelagh,  she  was,  at  least, 
a  brig  of  shilelagh,  and  her  owners  were  not 
ashamed  to  christen  her  after  the  land  she 
hailed  from. 

Shakespeare,  it  would  seem,  had  some  de- 
scendant in  Ireland  at  one  time.  A  corres- 
pondent who  signs  himself  P.  R.  R.,  writes  to 
the  Anthologid  HiJiernlca,m  February,  1793: 
"  Sir, — There  lived  in  Drogheda  about  fifty 
years  since  one  Guy  Hai-risoia,  who  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  Shakespeare.  He  said 
he  was  his  grand  nephew,  and  delighted  in 
speaking  of  his  uncle.  I  had  the  anecdote 
from  a  gentleman,  who  often  conversed  with 
him,  but  who  was  then  too  young  to  take 
much  interest  in  anything  that  related  to  our 
immortal  bard.  Harrison  kejit  a  little  shop, 
in  which  he  sold  thread,  tape,  lace,  and  other 
small  haberdashery  ;  his  circumstances  were 
indigent.  Should  not  some  enquiry  be  made 
concerning  the  family  of  Harrison '?  Per- 
haps, if  lie  had  any  children,  some  of  them 
may  be  still  in  being." 

Since  our  countryman  Malone  wrote  his 
celebrated  commentaries,  and  gave  the  world 
his  edition  of  the  great  dramatist's  works, 
thousands  of  heads  and  pens  have  been  busy 
at  work  on  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  but  all 
their  labours  have  added  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  pemonnd  of  the  man. 
Shakespeare  lives  ;  but  the  majority  of  his 
critics  die  of  inanition  and  are  forgotten. 

The  papers  of  February  2nd,  1793,  record 
that  "  The  bridge  so  long  talked  of  and  so 
universally  wished  for  at  Waterford,  will 
shortly  be  commenced,  the  size  of  which  is 
to  be  fixed  on  the  27th  instant. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  for  building  a  bridge  over  the 
Suir,  met,  pursuant  to  a  notice  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  no  less  a  sum  than  J22.300  was 
subscribed,  exclusive  of  ^15,000  which  the 
Corporation  are  to  pay  the  proprietor  of  the 
Ferry.  One-fifth  of  the  sum  subscribed  was 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  WiUiam  Newjiort, 
Esq,,  who.  was  appointed  receiver  by  the 
Commissioners." 

This  wooden  bridge,  supported  by  forty 
sets  of  oak  piers,  or  rather  trestles,  still 
exists  over  the  Suir.  It  was  erected  by  a 
Mr.  Cox,  a  native  of  Boston,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  832  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and 
it  cost  £30,000  in  its  construction.  Similar 
bridges  were  erected  at  Dorry,  Ross,  and 
Wexford,  by  the  same  gentleman.  Long 
years  before  these  bridges  were  commenced, 
George  Semple,  the  architect  of  Essex-bridge, 
Dublin,  furnished  plans  to  public  committees 
in  Waterford,  and  at  the  other  places,  on  the 
best  way  of  erecting  either  wooden  or  stone 
bridges,  on  these  sites.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  them  erected,  however.  Now  we  would 
say  that  the  Corporation  of  improving  Water- 
ford should  come  to  the  resolve  of  removing 
at  once  and  for  ever  this  old  unsightly  and 
rickety  bridge  over  the  Suir,  which  has  now 
existed  for  nearly  eighty  years.  Let  them 
purchase  at  once  the  trust  and  abolish  the 
^toll.  It  is  an  eyesore  and  an  evil  to  the  City 
of  Waterford.  To  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provements of  the  river  and  port,  the  public 
buildings  must  be  increased,  and  next  to 
sanitary  reform  nothing  ,is  required  more 
urgently  than  a  good  substantial  and  orna- 
mental bridge  over  the  Suir.  The  city  may 
please  itself  whether  it  shall  be  of  stone  or 
iron. 

Our  last  item  is  about  the  ladies,  and  like 
their  postscripts,  it  is  one  of  the  best..  The 


peeresses  of  Ireland  during  tlie  last  days  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  were  not  ashamed  to 
beg  with  box  in  hand  at  the  church  doors  for 
the  poor  of  Dublin.  The  papers  report  that 
on  April  the  24th,  1793  :— "  A  most  excellent 
charity  sermon  was  preached  in  St.  Peter's 
Church  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Kirwan,  and  a 
collection  made  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  Female  Orphan  House, 
amounting  to  £804  2s.  Gd.'  The  collectors 
were :  Ladies  Antrim,  L.  ConnoUy,  De  Veschi, 
Gosford,  Leitrim,  Kingsborough,  Headford, 
Sunderlin,  and  Fitzgibbon,  Mrs.  Knox,  Pon- 
sonby,  Howard,  Weldon,  and  Vesey." 

What  a  galaxy  of  silks,  satins,  and  smiles 
at  the  church  doors ;  but  the  eloquence  of 
Walter  Blake  Kirwan  would  draw  blood  from, 
a  turnip,  and  honey  from  a  lump  of  Dalkey 
granite.  How  many  Ii-ish  countesses  beg 
to-day  at  church  or  chapel  doors  for  the  poor 
orphans  or  indigent  roomkeepers  of  Dublin  ? 
Our  heart  is  heavy  at  the  thought,  and  we 
must  drop  the  curtain  for  the  present  on  these 
glimpses  of  the  Irish  Nation. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


ON  THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF 
STONE  FOR  ENGINEERING  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  PURPOSES.* 

(Continued  from  page  148.) 

In  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  and 
other  large  public  works  stone  is  frequently 
used  which  is  obtained  from  the  cuttings  or 
excavations.  Now,  the  contractor,  generally 
to  save  cost,  blasts  the  stone,  which  is  a  most 
fatal  mistake  if  durabillity  is  required.  For 
although  it  may  not  be  at  first  apparent,  the 
blasting  shakes  the  stone,  and,  before  many 
winters  are  over  the  stone,  begins  to  crumble 
to  pieces.  Of  course,  in  case  of  granite  and 
other  very  hard  stones,  this  remark  does  not 
apply,  for  having  little  or  no  stratification  it, 
cannot  be  quarried  without  blasting.  If  it  is 
desu-ed  to  put  nothing  but  good  stone  into  a 
structure,  the  material  should  be  quai'ried 
and  weathered  for  some  time  before  being 
used,  as  this  serves  not  only  as  a  chesk  against 
tlie  use  of  inferior  stone,  but  prevents  the 
unsightly  greening  after  erection  which,  for 
a  time,  so.  often  disfigm-es  a  building,  even  if 
built  with  the  most  durable  stone.  At  the 
Bath  quarries  some  of  the  stone  raised  in  the 
winter  time  is  stacked  in  the  workings  and 
dried  by  coke  fires  in  brasiers.  Some  stones, 
if  wrought  and  put  into  a  building  green, 
with  the  quarry  water  in  it,  wiU  go  to  pieces 
under  the  first  frost,  whilst  the  same  stone, 
if  seasoned  under  cover,  will  often  stand  well. 
In  choosing  a  particular  bed  of  stone  in  a 
quarry  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lowest 
beds  are  not  always  the  best.  For  instance,, 
in  the  Portland  series  the  hardest  and  most 
durable  bed  is  on  the  top. 

It  is  often  desirable  for  stone  to  be  tested 
by  having  a  chemical  analysis  made,  also  by  a 
hydraulic  pressure  for  the  crushing  strength, 
as  well  as  in  a  testing  machine  to  obtain  its 
tensile  strength.  In  all  these  cases  the 
specimens  should  be  taken  from  various  parts 
of  the  quarry,  and  from  each  bed,  and  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  six  sj)ecimens  should  be 
selected  from  each  to  arrive  at  reliable  re- 
sults. We  now  come  to  the  second  division 
of  my  paper,  on 

THE  USE  OF  STONE. 

Having  found  the  quarry  which  produces 
stone  of  the  quality  you  require,  the  next 
step  is  to  specify  the  particular  bed  or  beds, 
which  you  desire  to  use.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  looseness  on  this  point  in  the  practice 
of  engineers  and  architects.  Too  often  a 
stone  of  a  particular  district  is  specified 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  district 
named,  stone  of  many  difl^erent  qualities  are 
raised,  some  of  which  cost  much  more  to 
work  than  others.  This  of  course  leads  but 
to  one  result :  the  most  profitable  stone  for 
the  quarryman  and  mason  is  used,  instead  of 
the  most  durable.  Another  great  evil  is  the 
outcry  for  large  blocks,  and  the  insisting 
that  columns,  figures,  &c.,  should  be  cut  out 
\  of  one  piece  of  stone.    Many  a  good  bed  and 
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quarry  lias  been  closed  or  rejected  because  it 
did  not  produce  large  blocks.  Witness  the 
case  of  the  Mansfield  Woodhouse  Quarries, 
where  the  stone  was  only  used  to  a  very  small 
extent  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  because 
at  that  tim«  blocks  could  not  he  got  out  large 
enough,  hut  where  it  was  used  it  has  stood 
exceptionally  well,  in  contrast  to  the  stone 
from  Anston,  which  appears  to  have  been 
selectedprincipally  because  large  blocks  could 
be  obtained. 

In  specifying  the  qualities  and  sorts  of 
stone  to  he  used  in  a  structure,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  this  climate  decomposi- 
tion sets  in  generally  on  the  parts  facing  the 
S.,  S.W.,  and  W.,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  most  prevalent  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
are  from  those  quarters.  Lich«ns,  which  are 
a  great  protection  to  stone,  unfortunately 
won't  grow  on  structures  in  large  towns,  but 
they  form  an  excellent  shield  to  the  stone  in 
the  country. 

A  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  learnt  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  various  and  beautiful  colors 
of  different  kinds  of  stone,  and  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  have  variation  of  colour  in  a 
large  town,  because  the  fronts  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  rain  will  always  exhibit,  more  or 
less,  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone,  not  being 
hid  by  lichens,  as  in  the  country.  Some 
stone  stands  very  well  as  ashlar  or  for  plain 
mouldings,  but  if  used  for  cornices,  plinths, 
or  in  any  part  where  damp  or  where  the  wet 
stands,  so  surely  will  it  decay.  It,  therefore, 
is  very  necessary  to  specify  one  kind  for  the 
ordinary  face  work  and  a  stone  of  superior 
durability  for  the  portions  exposed  to  wet  and 
frost.  However  durable  the  stone  may  be,  a 
good  drip  of  weathering  should  be  given  to 
cornices  or  heavy  projecting  strings,  as  it 
enables  the  rain  not  only  to  run  off,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  carry  with  it  any  dirt  or 
dust  that  may  have  lodged  on  it,  which,  if 
left,  grows  raoss  and  weeds,  both  very  in- 
jurious to  the  durability  of  the  stone. 

The  use  of  metal  cramps,  iron  particularly, 
is  very  objectionable,  they  nearly  always 
burst  the  stone  after  a  time;  slate  dowels 
are  the  best.    The  stone  parapet  walls  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  are  all  built  with  slate 
dowels.    Some  of  the  masonry  in  the  lower 
portions  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  towers  at 
Westminster  Abbey  are  specimens  of  the  evils 
of  metal  cramps.    Bedding  stone  properly  is 
a  most  important  thing.    It  is  a  vicious  plan 
to  make  the  bed  of  columns  or  other  masonry 
hollow,  instead  of  true  and  square  with  the 
face  ;  it  invariably  causes  the  stone  to  spall 
at  the  outside  of  the  joint,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Hftlborn  Viaduct,  besides  causing  the 
weight  very  often  to  be  thrown  on  parts  not 
intended  to  carry  it,  and  a  host  of  other  evils, 
not  to  mention  the  unsightliness  of  walls  and 
columns  cracked  in  all  directions.  In  masonry 
the  joints  should  never,  as  a  rule,  be  mitred, 
or  in  lintels.    There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule,  namely,  in  the  case  of  a  pointed  arch, 
which  should  be  jointed  in  the  centre  :  not 
with  a  keystone,  as  in  a  segmental  arch. 
Where  the  stratum  is  thin,  and  the  structure 
is  exposed  to  heavy,  driving  rains,  the  outer 
courses  of  stone  are  often  bedded  at  a  slight 
angle  outwards  and  downwards,  and  the 
mortar  is  kept  back  an  inch  or  so  from  the 
face.    This  is  done  to  keep  the  interior  dry 
by  preventing  the  rain  from  driving  through 
the  joints. 

In  designing  rubble  walls  for  buildings 
they  should  not  be  shown  too  thick,  for  if 
they  are  the  masons  are  apt  to  build  it  with 
two  faces,  and  to  fill  up  the  centre  with  loose 
rubble,  often  with  little  or  no  mortar.  If  ex- 
posed to  vibration  of  any  kind,  they  are  very 
liable  to  burst.  I  have  seen  a  great  number 
of  instances  of  this — one  in  particular,  a 
church  tower  in  the  Lake  district,  which  was 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  all  round — 
in  fact,  bursting  under  the  vibration  caused 
by  ringing  the  bells,  and  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  spire. 

In  walling,  masons  always  like  to  put  the 
best  face  of  a  stone  outwards,  and  the  result 
is  you  get  large  spaces  which  are  filled  up 
with  mortar  and  spalls ;  few  workmen  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  put  a  long  stone 


parallel  with  the  face  of  the  work,  instead  of 
endways.  The  want  of  bond  stones  is  the 
great  defect  of  walling  generally.  A  good 
plan  where  the  stone  runs  smaU  is  to  buiia 
three  or  more  courses  of  brickwork  right 
through  at  certain  levels  to  act  as  a_  tie. 
With  stone  from  most  geological  formations, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  be  placed 
bedwise,  or  as  it  lay  in  the  quarry.  This,  li 
not  properly  attended  to,  leads  rapidly  to 
general  decay.  There  are  various  methods 
of  finding  the  beds  of  stone  for  instance- 
rains  always  run  from  top  to  bottom,  or  with 
a  do%vnward  direction.  Shells  or  fragments 
of  shells  lie  flat  as  they  would  on  the  sea- 
shore. Most  sandstones  the  streaks  or  layers 
exhibit  the  bed  very  plainly. 

In  conglomerates,  the  pebbles,  like  the 
shells,  are  generally  lying  on  the  flat  side. 
Added  to  all  these,  it  is  generally  usual  for 
the  quarryman,  before  sending  the  block 
away,  to  mark  on  it  which  is  the  bed.  The 
bed'is,  therefore,  not  so  hard  to  find  as  some 
try  to  show,  and  a  little  careful  examination 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  particular  stone 
you  are  using  will  make  you  detect  at  once  if 
the  stone  is  on  its  bed  or  not.    After  a  struc- 
ture is  erected,  or,  as  in  the  Scotch  method, 
during  construction,  it  is  usual  if  the  work  is 
of  any  moment  to  clean  it  down,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  seeing  that  all 
the  mortar  and  slush  is  thoroughly  washed 
off,  for  if  it  be  not,  the  frost  and  ram  wiU 
bring  it  off,  and  it  gathers  on  the  projections 
and  under  the  mouldings,  causing  them  to 
decay.    It  is  a  common  practice  when  a  stone 
gets  dirty  or  discoloured,  or  is  decaying,  to 
cut  or  drag  off  the  surface  of  the  stone.  'This 
should  never  be  done,  for  if  the  stone  is  dirty 
it  can  be  rubbed  and  washed  to  get  it  clean. 
Stone  throws  out,  as  it  were,  a  hard  skm  for 
its  protection  Avhen  first  exposed,  and  if  that 
skin  be  taken  away  the  protection  is  gone, 
and  it  is  very  liable  to  decay.    If  the  stone  is 
really  decaying,  any  number  of  new  faces 
won't  stop  it.    In  the  construction  of  works 
where  much  stone  is  used,  it  is  very  important 
to  have  clerks  of  works  and  inspectors  who 
have  served  as  masons.     In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  in  early 
life  most  of  the  clerks  of  works,  inspectors, 
and  foremen  have  been  carpenters  or  joiners. 
Too  often  you  find  masons  knowing  nothing 
beyond  their  trade,  while  carpenters  and 
joiners  are  a  better-informed  and  superior 
class  of  workmen.    A  great  deal  of  the  in- 
ferior stone  that  is  used,  and  the  bad  bedding 
that  is  permitted,  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact 
that  the  workmen  know  that  their  masters 
are  not  masons.    I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
the  men  who  by  their  industry  have  raised 
themselves  from  journeymen  to  positions  of 
trust.    Far  from  it,  it  is  most  creditable  to 
them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
discreditable  to  the  masons  that  they  allow 
the  journeyman  from  another  trade  to  take 
posts  of  trust,  which  they  might  fiU  with 
greater  advantage,  where  stone  is  much  used, 
if  they  were  steady  and  educated  themselves 
for  it. 

Although  I  must  now  come  to  a  close,  do 
not  thmk  the  subject  is  exhausted.  I  could 
say  a  great  deal  more  on  this  important 
material ;  but  as  I  hope  there  wiU  be  a  valu- 
able discussion  afterwards  from  the  members 
and  gentlemen  present,  some  of  whom  are 
connected  with  quarries,  I  shall  defer  any 
further  observations  to  a  future  time.  In 
some  parts  of  my  paper  I  have  made  extracts 
from  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  and  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche's  valuable  works,  from  blue-books,  and 
other  publications  which  I  have  consulted. 
To  those  famUiar  with  works  treating  on 
stone  (I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  limited  in 
number),  these  extracts  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent. In  conclusion,  if  engineers  and 
architects  really  desire  durability,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  a  reasonable  price,  both 
for  the  raw  material  and  the  workmanship  on 
it ;  and  they  will,  I  think,  find  they  will  be 
heartily  seconded  in  their  endeavours,  both 
by  the  quarryman  and  mason,  in  the  selection 
of  the  best  stone  ;  and  in  the  long  run  it  will 
prove  not  only  one  of  the  best  of  building 
materials,  but  the  cheapest. 


ANIMAL  TEACHING. 


We  find  the  annexed  article  in  the  pages  of 
Land  and  Water.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
C.  Clinton  Hocy,  a  name  not  unknown  on 
the  Dublin,  London,  and  Glasgow  press. 
The  article  in  question  will  possess  an  interest 
for  Irish  readers  from  its  historic  associations, 
and  otherwise  :— 

After  eighteen  centuries  of  a  progressive  civilisa- 
tion, it  seems  strange  that  such  little  advance  has 
yet  been  made  in  the  domestication  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes.    Dogs,  deer,  buffaloes,  camels,  elepliarits, 
horses,  and  several  other  kindred  species,  have  been 
long  domesticated  and  taught  to  perform  certain  ser- 
vices for  their  masters  and  owner,  but  the  education 
of  tlie  animal,  the  bird,  and  the  fish,  as  auxiliaries 
in  man's  service,  has  not  yet  rightly  begun.  Every 
creature,  from  mammoth  to  moUusca,  from  a  boa 
constrictor  to  an  earlh-worm  or  an  insect,  possesses  a 
power  capable  of  being  utilised,  and,  when  directed 
by  a  wise  and  diligent  training  and  teaching,  each 
and  all  can  be  made  more  serviceable  in  the  scale  of 
nature  and  art.    What  would  man  be  without  train- 
ing and  teaching?    He  would  be  an  animal  less  ser- 
viceable to  his  species  than  the  most  ungainly  qua- 
druped that  moves  instinctively  on  all  fours.    A  tim 
must  come,  one  day,  if  this  world  continues,  when 
many  wild  and  undomesticated  creatures  will  become 
extinct,  and  when  their  reproduction  will  become 
impossible  to  man.    Some  whose  hides,  or  feathers, 
or  horns,  or  tusks,  or  other  outer  coverings,  or  inner 
contents,  form  articles  of  trade  and  merchandise,  will, 
unless  we  begin  and  reverse  the  order  of  things,  pass 
away,  and  be  seen  no  more,  save  in  museums.  Let 
us  think  over  this  suggestive  matter,  and  see  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  domesticate  and  teach  certain  useful 
members  of  the  bird,  beast,  and  fowl  creation,  and 
preserve  tlieir  species  for  all  time. 

We  have  all  witnessed,  in  our  time,  the  astonishing 
performances  of  certain  animals,  birds,  and  fishes, 
wliich  were  trained  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  ; 
but  the  majority  of  these,  though  they  served  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  a  higher  training,  and  a  more 
useful  one,  yet  in  themselves  they  exhibited  a  la- 
mentable amount  of  waste  labour  and  waste  power. 

Long  years  before  the  American  Rarey's  name  was 
heard  as  a  "horse-tamer,"  a  secret  existed,  as  a 
family  heirloom,  among  a  sept  of  the  O'Sullivans  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  This  family  was  known  as 
"The  Whisperers,"  and  they  possessed  the  power  of 
rendering  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  the  most  stubborn  and 
unmanageable  horse  that  ever  existed.  Whether  they 
did  anything  more  to  a  horse  than  breathe  into  his 
nostrils  we  know  not,  but  by  doing  this,  and  by  kind 
southing,  and  other  ways  known  to  themselves, 
they  effected  their  purpose  and  retained  their  fame. 
Putting  the  question  of  drugs,  or  stimulants,  or  other 
fascinating  means  aside,  and  coming  to  the  point  of 
pure  and  unadulterated  domestication  and  teaching, 
perhaps  there  was  no  one  person  in  modern  times 
achieved  so  much  success  in  animal  teaching  as  S. 
Bissett.  This  man  was  an  humble  shoemaker.  He 
was  born  in  Perth,  in  Scotland,  in  1721,  but  he 
afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he  married  a 
woman  who  brought  him  some  property.  Then,  turn- 
ing a  broker,  he  accumulated  money  until  the  year 
1759,  when  his  attentiou  was  turned  to  the  training 
and  teaching  of  animals,  birds,  and  fishes.  He  w.as 
led  to  this  new  study  on  reading  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  horse  shown  at  a  fair  at  St.  Germains. 

Bissett  bought  a  horse  and  dog,  and  succeeded 
beyond  his  expectations  in  teaching  them  to  perform 
various  feats.  He  next  purchased  two  monkeys, 
which  he  taught  to  dance  and  tumble  on  a  rope,  and 
one  would  hold  a  candle  in  one  paw  and  turn  the 
barrel-organ  with  the  other,  while  his  companion 
danced.  He  next  taught  three  cats  to  do  many 
wonderful  things,  to  sit  before  music-books,  and  to 
squall  notes  pitched  to  different  keys.  He  advertised 
a  "  Cat's  Opera  "  in  the  Haymarket,  and  successfully 
carried  out  his  programme,  the  cats  accurately  ful- 
filling all  their  parts.  He  pocketed  some  thousands 
by  these  performances.  He  next  taught  a  leveret, 
and  then  several  species  of  birds  to  spell  the  name  of 
any  person  in  the  company,  and  to  distinguish  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Six  turkey  cocks  were 
next  rendered  amenable  to  a  country  dance,  and, 
after  sis  months'  teaching,  lie  trained  a  turtle  to  fetch 
and  carry  like  a  dog,  and,  having  chalked  the  floor 
and  blackened  its  claws,  he  made  it  trace  out  the 
name  of  any  given  person  in  company.  Bissett  was 
equally  successful  in  teaching  gold  finches. 

After  some  reverses  we  find  Bissett  in  Dublin  about 
1775,  showing  his  different  animals;  and,  again,  on 
making  some  money,  he  purchased  a  public-house  in 
Belfast,  determining  to  give  up  animal  taming. 
Growing  restless,  his  old  taste  returns,  aiid  he  takes 
to  training  and  teaching  animals  once  more.  He 
began  with  a  dog  and  cat,  and,  perfecting  these  in 
their  lessons,  he  selects  the  most  obstinate  of  the 
brute  creation,  an  Lish  pig,  to  experiment  upon. 
The  teaching  of  this  unruly  animal  almost  wearied 
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out  Bissett's  patience,  and  he  was  about  giving  up  tl)e 
task  in  despair  when  he  belhought  of  a  new  mode  of 
taming  the  young  boar.  After  sixteen  mor.tlis  of  un- 
wearied perseverance,  he  at  last  was  rewarded  by 
instilling  a  little  reason  into  the  pig's  unreasoning- 
cranium,  thus  proving  that  pigs  can  not  only  "see 
the  wind,"  by  common  belief,  but  that  they  can  be 
made  useful  in  "  raising  the  wind."  During  the 
teaching  of  his  pig  Bissett  used  to  keep  young  piggy 
under  his  shoemaker's  seat  while  he  worked. 

In  1783  Bissett  brought  his  "  Learned  Pig  "  into 
Dublin,  procured  the  leave  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his 
exhibition,  and  carried  the  city  by  storm.  It  was 
trained  to  be  as  docile  and  as  obedient  as  a  spaniel, 
and  was  taught  to  spell  names,  cast  up  accounts,  tell 
•xactly  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  to  kneel  and 
make  his  obeisance  to  the  company,  and  do  various 
other  feats.  Some  petty  officer,  half  armed  with 
authority,  broke  into  Bissett's  room,  assaulted  the 
unoffending  poor  exhibitor,  broke  and  destroyed 
everything,  and  drew  his  sword  to  kill  the  wondrous 
animal.  Poor  Bissett  pleaded  hard  for  the  chief 
magistrate's  leave,  but  he  was  threatened  that  if  he 
ofj'ended  any  more  with  his  daring  performances 
he  would  be  dragged  to  pr  ison.  Onlv  it  was  a  little 
too  late  in  the  ara,  it  is  pi-obable  poor  Bissett  would 
have  suffered  at  the  stake  for  witchcraft. 

After  the  break-up  of  Bissett'shopes,  his  anguish  of 
mind  pruduced  an  illness  from  which  he  never 
effectually  recovered,  and  he  died  a  few  days  alter- 
wards  of  a  broken  heart,  in  Chester,  on  his  way  to 
London. 

Now,  although  Bissett's  power  of  training  and 
teaching  animals,  birds  and  fishes  was  most  remark- 
able, yet  it  was  not  of  a  practically  serviceable  kind 
in  the  interest  of  humanity.  We  bring  forward  his 
case,  as  an  illustration  in  point,  to  show  that  the  same 
patience  and  perseverance,  if  directed  otherwise, 
could  be  made  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results. 
We  wish  to  see  all  the  living  species  existing  preserved 
and  utilised  for  useful  and  serviceable  purposes. 
There  are  many  animals,  as  well  as  horses  and 
camels,  &c.,  whose  power  can  be  turned  to  advantage 
in  useful  labour  if  properlj-  domesticated  and  trained, 
and  many  of  these  in  their  wild  state,  instead  of 
existing  as  a  nuisance  upon  the  earth,  can  be  made  a 
blessing  as  auxiliaries  to  human  labour  and  for  human 
food.  Whence  arises  the  different  species  of  dogs, 
and  the  set  purposes  for  which  they  are  trained  ? 
some  for  very  questionable  purposes  at  the  present 
day.  Cannot  their  usefulness  in  future  be  augmented? 
Is  a  carrier  pigeon  to  always  exist  as  our  only 
feathered  messenger?  Are  all  our  fishes  in  the 
ocean,  and  in  our  rivers,  to  exist  for  sport  and  food 
alone  ?  Can  we  not  harness  them  to  some  suitable 
service  in  scientific  development  in  the  deep,  and  in 
extending  our  knowledge  of  causes  and  currents  in 
inaccessible  places  ?  Cannot  we  train  or  induce  fishes 
to  pay  our  shores  visits  at  regular  intervals,  instead 
of  being  dependant  on  laws  of  chance?  Is  the 
feathered  creation  to  remain  for  ever  chary  and 
affrighted  of  man?  The  bee  gives  us  honey,  the 
worm  gives  us  silk,  the  cow  gives  us  milk,  butter,  and 
food,  the  horse  labours  for  us,  the  slieep  clothes  us, 
the  fowl  gives  us  bedding,  yet  we  fall  asleep  in  the 
arms  of  nature,  contented  to  sleep,  and  awake,  and 
work  away  in  the  old  sing-song  stv  le. 

Let  us  p.-ui'^p  for  a  moment.  Are  we  or  are  wenot 
hunting  crtaiion  to  death?  stamping  out,  burning 
out,  rooting  out  with  bullet,  dirk,  and  dagger  the 
work  of  God  ?  without  the  least  pause  in  our  oper- 
ations, without  the  least  provision  for  our  future 
supply.  If  we  are  not  doing  so  with  a  vengeance,  we 
have  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  or  we 
have  travelled  this  world  in  vain.  Although  it  is  too 
late  to  restore  many  things  that  are  now  irrecoverably 
lost  to  us  in  the  animal  creation,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
mend  our  ways,  and  exert  our  knowledge  for  useful 
purposes,  on  land  and  water. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  writer  are 
worthy  of  ssrious  attention,  and  we  have 
little  doiilit  that  such  an  indefatigable,  prac- 
tical naturalist  as  Mr.  Frank  Bucldand,  whose 
labours  enrich  the  pages  of  "  Land  and 
Water"  and  are  of  such  value  to  the  empire 
at  large,  can  carefully  estimate  the  value  of 
such  judicious  counsel.  If  we  don't  preserve, 
acclimatize,  and  domesticate  for  useful  pur- 
poses, birds,  animals,  and  fishes,  while  they 
stiU  exist  in  their  olden  haunts,  a  day  will 
come,  when  it  will  be  too  late  for  us  to  re- 
gi-et  their  value,  and  impossible  to  reproduce 
them.  Ireland  presents  almost  an  unex- 
plored field  to  the  practical  naturalist.  There 
are  many  rare  birds  still  who  visit  our  shores, 
and  very  often  shoals  of  fishes  visit  our 
southern  and  western  coasts  which  are  sel- 
dom seen  eastward.  The  river  and  coast 
fisheries  of  Ireland  need  developmeiat.  The 
Irish  peasant  seldom  feasts  upon  game ;  but 
there  exists  no  reasons  why  many  thousands 


of  the  male  population  around  our  coasts 
should  not  be  helped  to  employ  their  time  in 
the  remunerative  and  industrial  pursuits  of 
fishing.  In  the  sea  around  our  island  there  is 
amjale  food  and  a  mine  of  wealth.  The 
sportsman  and  hunter  have  a  wide  field  in 
Ireland,  and  a  privileged  one.  Well,  if  the 
land  is  not,  the  ocean,  to  some  extent,  is  a 
fishing  common  for  the  industrial  poor. 
Would  that  they  could  use  it,  those  who  are 
in  its  vicinity,  with  profit  to  themselves  and 
advantage  to  the  nation. 


GROUPING  OF  MEDIEVAL 
BUTTRESSES  AND  PINNACLES. 
With  this  number  we  reproduce  a  lithograph 
prepared  by  Mr.E.  Trevor  Owen  to  illustrate 
his  paper  "  On  the  Grouping  of  Mediteval 
Buttresses  and  Pinnacles,"  read  some  time 
ago  at  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland.  We  may  mention 
that  the  illustrations  are  from  some  of  the 
sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Owen 
whilst  engaged  for  the  work  on  the  "  Towers 
and  Spires  of  England." 

"In  two  examples  (writes  Mr.  Owen)  be- 
longing to  this  period  there  are  some  points 
worthy  of  note.  First,  in  that  of  the  south- 
west tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  the 
clustered  shafts  at  its  angles  are  remarkable, 
occupying  the  position  of  rectangular  butt- 
resses, their  boldness  of  effect  and  the  beauti- 
ful projjortions  of  the  crowning  canopies,  rich 
in  remarkably  well-cut  and  tracery  crotchets ; 
these  canopies  are  square  on  plan,  and  set 
diagonally  with  the  tower.  The  extraordi- 
nary height  of  the  intermediate  spire-like 
pinnacles,  which  are  triangular  on  plan, 
having  one  face  parallel  to  that  of  the  spire, 
and  rising  over  boldly-pierced  openings  seen 
well  above  the  parapet  line,  together  with  the 
apparent  littleness  of  the  spire  in  reference 
to  the  tower,  which  is  of  very  considerable 
height,  are  aU  points  worthy  of  note. 

"  The  other  example — the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  at  Oxford — is  nearly  of  the 
same  date,  but  much  more  profuse  in  its 
enrichments.  The  tower  buttresses  are  rect- 
angular on  plan,  and  of  very  massive  propor- 
tions, rising  boldly  up  to  the  top  of  an  elabo- 
rately-pierced joarapet,  and  finished  with  very 
richly-canopied  niches  fiUed  with  figures ; 
the  intermediate  pinnacles,  which  rise  more 
than  half  way  up  the  spire,  are  also  rect- 
angular on  plan,  but  placed  diagonally  in 
reference  to  the  tower ;  the  whole  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  carved  work,  and  the  character- 
istic Ball  flower  has  been  very  freely  used. 
The  excessive  {plainness  of  the  tower  below 
and  the  spire  above  this  clustering  of  beauty 
at  the  junction  of  each  is  rather  remarkable ; 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
tower  is  not  seen  at  even  a  moderate  distance, 
being  cut  oft"  by  the  l)uildings  to  which  it 
belongs  on  the  side  next  the  street,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  others  by  those  of  the  College. 
The  whole  skill  of  its  designers  appears  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  junction  of  the 
tower  with  the  spire,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  example  of  grouping  to  be  found  of  the 
Decorated  period,  and  it  may  fairly  be  classed 
before  either  Lichfield  or  Salisbury,  the  spires 
of  which  are  of  the  same  date." 


THE  REGULAR  CARPENTERS' 
SOCIETY. 

We  print  a  report  of  a  special  meeting  held 
at  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  Lower  Gloucester- 
street,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  instant,  and 
in  doing  so  we  are  sorry  to  be  of  opinion  that 
our  readers  will  not  be  edified  by  the  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  its  jjroceedings  were 
conducted. 

Our  mission  is  one  that  advocates  goodwill 
amongst  men,  and  if  anything  gives  us  more 
concern  than  another  it  is  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes  ;  but  some  of  our  contempo- 
raries have,  we  are  afraid,  flattered  our  work- 
jjeople  so  far  as  to  make  them  believe  that 
they  are  the  most  intelligent  and  clever  of  their 


class  in  the  known  world,  while  the  fact  is  they 
are  far  behind  the  working  men  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  even  some  of  the  provincial 
towns  at  home,  in  the  matter  of  decorum, 
toleration  of  one  another  at  their  meetings, 
and  self-respect.  It  is  painful  to  read  the 
report  which  we  append,  particularly  when 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  carpenters 
of  Dublin  are  the  "  first  body  of  men  in  the 
land."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our 
words  in  pittting  the  m'atter'before  our  read- 
ers, we  must,  as  in  duty  bound,  give,  at  least, 
a  summary  of  the  truth.  This  we  have  done 
in  our  report  of  the  meeting  ;  and,  while  de- 
ploring the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  off'er 
our  advice,  we  do  so  with  the  aim  of  being 
useful,  and  with  the  hope  that  a  review  of 
their  conduct  ajjpearing  in  print  will  stimu- 
late, on  their  part,  a  desire  for  reform. 

In  the  first  place,  we  suggest  that  proper 
seats  be  provided  to  accommodate  the  mem- 
bers who  visit  the  hall,  as  it  is  very  undigni- 
fied to  be  crowding  one  upon  the  other  while 
deliberating  matters  of  interest  or  import- 
ance. In  the  second  place,  there  should  be  no 
smoking  allowed  during  business  ;  and  proper 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  see  that  men 
the  worse  for  liquor  do  not  enter  the  room  ; 
they  in  particular  cannot  be  restrained,  and 
their  interruptions  must  be  very  annoying  to 
the  earnest  and  well-conducted.  In  the  third 
place,  it  would  be  well  if  a  programme  were 
drawn  up  beforehand  by  some  of  their  more 
intelligent  members,  consisting  of  resolutions 
bearing  upon  the  question  to  be  discussed, 
and  men  of  ability  chosen  to  propose  and 
second  them.  It  is  the  most  vulgar  thing  in 
connection  with  meetings  of  men  of  no  matter 
what  station  in  life  to  be  heard  discussing  a 
subject  without  any  rule  to  guide  them,  and 
very  annoying  and  tiresome  upon  an  audience 
to  be  compelled  to  wait  for  a  resolution  to  be 
written  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  debate.  If 
these  few  suggestions  were  looked  after  and 
adopted,  other  little  matters  quite  as  neces- 
sary— such  as  the  proposer  of  a  resolution, 
after  he  has  spoken  and  laid  his  opinions 
before  the  meeting,  having  the  right  of  reply 
to  all  objections  raised  against  it,  before  it  is 
put  from  the  chair,  &c.  The  absence  of  these 
formal  proceedings  is  always  sure  to  create 
confusion  and  cause  a  hindrance  to  the  ijroper 
dispatch  of  business. 

With  respect  to  the  present  movement,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  further  than  hoping  that 
all  will  go  wen  with  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and  that  a  feeling  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  will  prompt  man  and  master  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  settlement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL,  AND 
THE  SYNOD  HALL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
able  article  in  the  number  for  the  1st  inst. 
on  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  the  Synod 
Hall.  Permit  me  to  say  that  your  statement 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  is  s'carcely 
fair.  The  division-lobbies  are  so  low  as  not 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  view  ;  and, 
deducting  these,  the  area  of  the  hall  is  but 
4,000  ft.,  or  one-fourth  that  of  the  cathedral. 
This  would  accommodate  600  ;  but  Mr. 
Street's  final  instructions,  given  on  the  31st 
ult.,  are,  to  provide  for  only  450 ;  so  that  the 
area  may  be  reduced  by  about  one-fourth 
more — a  very  manageable  size,  and  very 
nearly  of  the  same  relative  area  as  the  Durham 
dormitory.  Your  suggestion  of  an  alterna- 
tive site  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Michael's- 
hill  is  a  very  valuable  one,  but  the  pecuniary 
difliculties  are  such  as  cannot  be  got  over. 
To  give  one  instance  : — a  property  to  the 
south-east  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  valued 
eight  months  ago  at  £l,fi0O,  is  said  now  not 
to  be  obtainable  for  less  than  £12,000  1  This, 
of  course,  puts  a  stop  to  all  improvements  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

June  5, 1871.        "  Pro  .Edb  Christi." 

[Our  correspondent  sees  the  division - 
lobbies  as  they  are  in  Mr.  Street's  design. 
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If  lie  had  accustomed  his  eye  to  the  elevation 
we  gave,  he  would  scarcely  hold  it  to  be  un- 
fair to  include  the  division-lobbies  in  the 
area  of  the  Synod  Hall,  for  he  would  have 
known  that  the  northern  end  of  these  features 
would  be  nearly  as  high  as  the  aisles  of  the 
cathedral;  and  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
build  them  as  in  Mr.  Street's  design,  we 
should  as  little  think  of  not  using  their 
area  as  we  did,  as  of  omitting  the  aisles  from 
that  of  the  cathedral.    Our  objections  to 
the  proposed  use  of  this  site  are  radical, 
and  cannot  be  removed  by  any  modification 
or  curtailment  of  the  Synod  Hall  build- 
ings; but  for  the  rest  we  have  a  "shrewd 
suspicion"  that  the  area  taken  from  the 
Synod  Hall  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
scant  area  of  the  subsidiary  buildings.  But 
the  pecuniary  difficulty  is,  to  our  correspon- 
dent, a  mountain,  to  remove  which  his  faith  is 
not  equal.    Let  us  examine  it.    Its  highest 
point  appears  to  our  correspondent  to  be 
^12,000.     Even  so;  supposing  it  to  cost 
this  sum,  we  repeat  our  question,  "Will 
not  the  Church  provide  a  thoroughly  worthy 
site  for  the  Synod  Hall  building  ?"  Having 
said  this,  we  would  point   out   that  the 
whole  of  the  block  for  which  this  sum  is 
asked  would  not  be  required  to  allow  the 
Synod  Hall  to  be  erected  to  the  east  of  the 
cathedral ;  and  has  our  correspondent  never 
heard  of  people  asking  more  than  they  wiU 
take  ?  But  if  the  (so  to  speak)  Down-easters 
are  too  hard  to  be  dealt  with,  there  is,  as 
our  correspondent  allows,  suitable  land  to 
the  West,  and  Western  men  may  be  found  a 
free-handed  race  ;  besides,  there  is  a  nice 
ancestral  property  (which  as  we  may  say  is) 
in  New  Brunswick,  it  being  at  St.  John's 
(Church)  :  this  only  needs  to  be  cleared  and 
fenced  to  answer  the  purpose.    A  threat  to 
withdraw  to  it  would  be  certain  to  bring  both 
Down-easters  and  Western  men  to  reason. 
Our  correspondent  will  understand  us,  and 
will,  we  hope,  see  that  his  mountain  is  but 
a  molehill.    But  he  may  say,  be  it  mountain, 
molehill,   or  hillock,   there  is  a  pecuniary 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  views  of  the 
article,  and  how  is  it  to  be  removed  ?  We 
would  say  by  our  correspondent  and  others 
following  this  advice — 

"Let"  tliem  "  then  be  up  and  doing," 

Witli  stroni;  faith  and  clear— not  misty, 

"Still  achieving,  still  pnrsuing  " 
What  is  good  pro  JiDE  Christi. 

—Ed.  I.  B.] 
THE  MULLINGAR  COMPETITION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

SxR, — Having  seen  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Irish  Builder  a  caustic  paragraph 
or  two  from  a  disappointed  competitor,  ani- 
madverting, in  language  of  very  equivocal 
taste,  on  the  course  adoj)ted  by  the  "  Epis- 
copal Residence  Building  Committee,"  Mul- 
lingar,  in  rejecting  all  the  plans,  kindly 
permit  me,  through  the  same  medium,  to  put 
the  matter  plainly  and  ti-uly  before  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public. 

The  Committee  invited  architects  to  send 
in  designs  for  building  an  episcopal  residence 
at  MuUingar — the  expense  not  to  exceed 
£2,500  ;  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay 
would  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  plan  se- 
lected (of  course  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  accepting  or  not  any  of  the  plans, 
if  not  suitable) ;  and  a  premium  of'  £'20  to 
the  next  best  design.  All  information  as  to 
details,  &c.,  to  be  had  at  Mullingar. 

Some  architects,  when  shown  the  require- 
ments, declined  to  compete,  deeming  it  not 
expedient  on  the  terms— too  much  be.ng  re- 


quired for  the  sum.  Twenty-five  others,  wiser 
or  more  enterprising,  did  compete,  and  sent 
in  designs — many  of  them  of  much  profes- 
sional merit.  Some  were  far  too  exjjensive, 
and  would  cost  double  the  sum  named  in  the 
advertisement ;  and  others,  which  came  near 
the  sum  specified,  were  not  at  all  suitable, 
not  having  the  most  essential  of  the  require- 
ments. 

Every  architect  was  free  to  compete  or  not, 
nd,  as  a  very  gifted  competitor  observed, 
'  did  so  at  his  own  risk." 

If  the  Committee  were  mistaken  in  requir- 
ing too  much  on  the  terms,  surely  the  archi- 
tects must  blame  themselves  for  having  com- 
peted for  what  they  must  know  was  impossible ; 
or,  if  they  did  not  know,  they  must  charge 
their  failure  to  their  own  inexperience.  Surely, 
no  one  will  say,  that  the  very  best  design 
ought  to  have  been  selected,  if  it  would  cost 
too  much;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  a 
design,  which  could  be  built  for  the  sum,  if 
unsuited,  should  be  selected. 

Had  the  Committee  selected  one  of_  the 
high-figure  designs,  those  who  kept  within 
the  sum  specified  could  justly  complain  that 
they  and  the  successful  competitor  did  not 
compete  on  equal  terms— a  long  range  having 
been  given  him,  while  they  were  restricted  to 
narrow  limits  ;  his  taste  and  genius  having 
full  swing,  while  they  were  obliged  to  com- 
press both.  In  the  embarrassment  what  were 
the  Committee  to  do  ?    Surely  not  to  select 
the  high-figure  plan,  for  the  reasons  alleged 
above,  nor  the  ones  which  did  not  come  up 
to  the  requirements.    They  reasoned  also  in 
this  way :  suppose  none  of  the  plans  suited, 
could  it  be  possible  that  any  sane  person 
would  expect  them  to  take  the  best  of  a  num- 
ber of  plans,  all  of  which  were  im&t  for  what 
was  required,  because  twenty-five  gentlemen 
thought,  that  "  at  least  one  of  us  has  a  right 
to  be  selected."    They  very  properly  deemed 
it  unfair  to  the  others  to  select  one  of  the 
high-figure  plans  ;  nor  could  they  accept  the 
plans  that  would  not  answer.    They_  were 
obliged,  most  reluctantly,  and  with  pain,  to 
reject  aU.    The  author  of  the  best  plan  was 
asked  to  give  a  design  similar  to  the  one  sent 
in,  but  cut  down  to  the  level  of  what  could 
be  expended  on  the  new  house.    Then  the 
premium  of  £20  will  be  given  to  the  author  of 
the  plan,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  a  distin- 
guished architect,  was  nearest  to  the  require- 
ments and  the  sum  named.    Thus,  two  of  the 
competitors  will  obtain  aU  that  the  Committee 
could  give,  namely,  the  building  to  one,  the 
premium  to  another.    It  may  be  said,  why 
not  ask  the  few  best  to  compete  again  ?  It 
would  be  a  loss  of  time.    Every  one  had  put 
forth  his  best  effort.    The  Committee  had 
sufficient  evidence  already,  and  the  summer 
was  passing,  when  the-  buUding  should_  be 
going  on.    If  the  Committee  must  satisfy 
every  disappointed  competitor,   they  must 
erect  twenty-four  residences  instead  of  one, 
and  give  £20  to  the  one  remaining.  The 
Committee   had   no   object   but   to   get  a 
good  plan,  and  give  £20  as  a  premium  to  the 
other  competitors.     They  would  have  been 
delighted  to  give  the  blue  ribbon  to  the  best ; 
the  stakes  to  the  next,  only  so  many  were 
distanced  or  went  the  wrong  side  of  the 
post. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Academy  was  held'  on 
Monday  evening.    The  chair  was  taken  by 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jellett,  President. 
The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read,  and 
new  members  elected. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney  read  a  paper  on  "  Mole- 
cular Physics,"  and  the  results  of  inquiries 
in  which  he  had,  with  Dr.  Reynolds,  for 
some  time  been  engaged  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  chloro- 
chromic  anhydride,  chiefiy  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  truth  of  a  theory  which  he  had 
arrived  at  by  other  methods,  and  of  which 
he  proposed  to  give  a  brief  account,  namely 
— the  interruiited,  spectra  of  gases,  by  refer- 


ring them  to  molf  cular  motions  in  the  gas, 
produced  by  the  collision  of  atoms  next  each 
other,  seen  when  the  flame  was  ultimately 
subdivided  in  the  spectroscope  into  a  number 
of  parts,  each  of  which  made  a  line  in  the 
siicctroscope.  He  therefore  iippliiMl  liiinself, 
he  said,  to  verify  by  experiuiciils  tl](^  theory 
at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  by  other  rea- 
soning, and  the  results  obtained  fully  con- 
firmed his  views,  for  he  found  that  in  no 
case  did  the  difference  between  the  calcula- 
tions and  the  experiments  amount  to  one 
minute  of  an  arc.  This  paper,  as  well  as 
the  others  read  during  the  evening  were  re- 
ferred to  council  for  publication. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Sullivan  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Dolomite  Bed  of  North  Spain, '  in  connexion 
with  the  Tithonic  stage  of  Prof.  Opel.  The 
Professor  set  forth  views  long  entertained  by 
Professor  Sullivan  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
lations which  subsist  between  the  cretaceous 
and  carboniferous  systems  of  Asturia,  and, 
in  fact,  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  they  bore  to  the  other  and 
older  formations,  both  in  Southern  and 
Northern  Europe. 

Dr.  Sigerson  read  two  papers  on  botanical 
subjects — one  referring  to  certain  anomalous 
forms  of  the  corolla  of  Arica,  and  the  other 
to  additions  which  he  had  made  to  the 
"  Flora"  of  the  botanical  district  of  Ireland 
known  as  No  10,  in  the  arrangement  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Babbington  in  1859,  by  which 
he  divided  aU  Ireland  into  twelve  botanical 
districts,  the  one  now  referred  to  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  County  Tyrone.  Each 
of  these  divisions  was  marked  more  or  less 
by  floral  characteristics  of  which  the  others 
are  destitute,  and  possessed  plants  which  it 
was  hitherto  thought  were  not  found  in  dis 
trict  No.  10,  but  which  were  by  Dr.  Sigerson 
discovered  in  many  instances  to  exist  there 
in  considerable  abundance.  He  had  made 
out  a  catalogue  of  those  additions,  which  he 
now  submitted  to  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Bryan  O'Looney  read  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  on  certain  errors  which,  during  his 
collation  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  manuscripts,  he  had  discovered  to  ex- 
ist. They  consisted  of  departures  from  the 
proper  forms  by  the  omission  of  particles, 
and  of  letters  from  words  ;  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  particles,  letters,  and 
reduplicate  forms  ;  by  the  repetition  of  letters 
and  words  ;  by  the  substitution  of  one  of 
these  for  another;  and,  finally,  by  obscure 
forms,  which  could  only  be  restored  by  care- 
fully following  the  present  manuscript.  In 
connexion  with  his  paper,  Mr.  0"Looney  laid 
on  the  table  also  a  MS.  translation  of  the  en- 
tire Celtic  MSS.  referred  to  (the  Lcbor  iia  h- 
Uidhn),  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
and  the  Academy  were  heartily  awarded  him. 
In  reply  to  Sir  W.  Wilde,  the  speaker  said  he 
was  unable  to  say  whether  the  errors  were 
provincialisms  or  inadverteat  mistakes  in- 
troduced by  a  mere  copyist  from  an  older 
MS.,  or  whether  they  existed  in  the  original 
documents. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy  said  that  he  had  him- 
self studied  the  MSS.  very  carefully,  and 
made  out  an  independent  list  of  errors,  which 
he  would  be  glad  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  O'Looney.  These  discoveries  of  errors 
were  aU  the  more  important  for  the  cause  of 
linguistic  research,  because  he  was  _  aware 
that  on  two  words,  which  were  accidental 
inaccuracies  in  a  former  work,  an  able  scholar, 
who  was  not  an  Irishman,  had  built  up  an 
entirely  erroneous  philological  theory. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  list  of  errors  should 
be  published,  and  slips  supplied  to  each  pur- 
chaser of  the  Lebor. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded 
to  Dr.  Charles  Todd,  for  the  presentation  of 
Bedell's  Irish  Bible,  which  heretofore  accom- 
panied the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick,  long  buried 
in  the  earth,  finally  coming  into  possession 
of  the  MulhoUand  family,  and  recently  pur- 
chased for  £500  by  the  Academy  from  Dr. 
Todd,  of  Shane's  Castle,  County  Antrim,  the 
Government  having  refused  to  grant  the  ne- 
cessary sum  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Todd  now- 
presented  the  Bible  which  had  hitherto  ac- 
companied the  shrine. 
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THE  PATENT  LAWS.' 

Every  year  Parliament  is  invited,  from  ditfe- 
rent  quarters,  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
existing  Patent  Laws,  and  this  session  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  There  are  three 
parties,  broadly  speaking,  to  the  debate — 
those  who  -would  continue,  those  who  would 
amend,  and  those  who  would  abolish  them. 
It  is  to  the  last  idea,  the  advocate  of  which 
occupies  his  old  ground  with  imperturbable 
tenacity,  that  we  would  chiefly  advert,  since 
the  question  is  set  down  for  early  discussion, 
both  as  one  of  exjiediency  and  as  one  of 
justice.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  abuse 
and  oppression ;  with  regard  to  the  second, 
it  is  a  self-evident  necessity ;  while,  as  for 
the  third,  it  is  the  merest  crotchet,  but  a 
crotchet  which  would  work  disastrously  for 
every  industrial  interest  in  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  recent  reforms,  the  costs  are 
still  monstrous  ;  letters  patent  are  granted 
without  due  investigation  ;  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  right  infringed  is  beyond  the 
power  of  aU  except  the  wealthy,  and  the  issues 
are  most  uncertain ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
an  immense  proportion  of  preliminary  regis- 
trations become  void  because  the  inventor 
cannot  pay  a  tax  which  is  without  a  parallel. 
But  we  have  promised  to  deal,  principally, 
with  those  who  insist  upon  sweeping  away 
patents  altogether,  yet  who,  with  inexplicable 
inconsistency,  stand  by  the  principle  of  copy- 
right in  art  and  literature.  A  book,  a  picture, 
or  a  statue,  they  argue,  is  designed  to  please 
the  eye,  or  the  ear,  or  the  mind,  sensuously 
and  intellectually.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
employed  and  worked  with,  nor  consumable, 
nor  a  mode,  a  process,  an  operation,  or  an 
implement.  It  is  no  interference  with  manu- 
factxires,  mechanics,  mining,  farming,  or 
shipping.  It  is  a  completed  production  ; 
whereas  the  action  of  a  patent  is  frequently 
imperimentary ;  the  privileges  it  confers  lead 
to  litigation ;  their  infringement  cannot  be 
accurately  measured,  and  their  value  is  neces- 
sarily eiihemeral.  This,  we  venture  to  say, 
is,  in  brief,  a  fair  description  of  the  j)Osition 
taken  up  by  those  who  would  repeal,  alto- 
gether, these  protecting  laws,  substituting 
nothing  whatever  in  their  jilace.  The  author 
or  the  artist  has  a  property  concerning  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake  ;  but  a  mechanical 
jiatent  may  be  as  complex  as  the  machine  it 
refers  to,  and  its  invention  should  be  as  free 
as  the  wind  to  all  the  world — which  means,  if 
anything,  that  you  shaU  not  reprint  a  volume 
or  copy  a  photograph  without  licence,  but 
that  if  your  neighbour  improves,  after  long 
thought,  the  printing  and  photograjjhic  pro- 
cesses, you  may  profit  by  his  discoveries, 
from  the  moment  they  are  announced,  with- 
out offering  him  a  tittle  of  reward.  The 
doctrine  appears  monstrous,  yet  it  has  many 
supporters,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature. 
Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  "ideas" 
in  a  new  book  and  "  ideas  "  in  a  new  appa- 
ratus, supposing  both  to  be  equally  original  ? 
Have  not  both  been  the  results  of  study,  both 
worked  out  by  the  brain,  both  developed  at 
the  cost  of  mvich  time  and  anxiety  ?  Is  not 
an  author,  especially  a  poet  or  romancist,  an 
inventor  ;  and  is  not  an  inventor,  in  p)recisely 
the  same  degree,  an  author  ?  The  genius  of 
the  individuals  has  only  assumed  difl'erent 
forms,  and  is  not  the  labourer  worthy  of  his 
hire  in  either  case  ?  It  is  the  labour  of  the 
lapidary  which  gives  value  to  a  pebble.  This 
brings  on,  no  doubt,  the  question  of  natural 
rights.  With  reference  to  inventors,  it  is 
urged  that  they  have  only  two,  which  may  be 
enjoyed  without  letters  patent — those  of 
using  and  those  of  concealing  their  own  in- 
ventions—  limitations  implying  this,  that 
years  of  toil  are  to  be  rewarded  within  the 
narrowest  personal  limits,  since  a  man,  to 
keep  his  secret,  must  not  trust  it  to  many  ; 
and  that  whenever  a  traitor  divulges,  or  a 
spy — of  the  magpie  race — succeeds  in  detect- 
ing it,  its  value  is  gone.  For  how  could  it 
be  hoped  that,  in  an  extensive  factory,  a 
mystery  should  long  be  kept  up  with  regard 
to  the  processes  going  forward  ?    Besides,  it 
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does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  contrives 
in  jjart,  or  in  the  whole,  a  new  cotton-machine 
he  should  possess  either  the  capital  or  the 
peculiar  talent  necessary  to  conduct  a  cotton- 
mill.  A  first-rate  mechanician  might  be  a 
totally  unqualified  manufacturer,  therefore 
the  work  of  his  mind  would  be  still-born  ;  he 
could  not  sell  it,  for  none  would  buy  a  mono- 
poly not  worth  a  day's  purchase.  As  to  the 
natural  rights  spoken  of,  they  are  figments. 
We,  all  of  us,  claim  a  good  many  riglits  not 
rejiresented  by  material  possessions ;  as  of 
ancient  lights,  free  footways,  immunity  from 
trespass,  protection  against  nuisances,  and 
so  forth.  When  these  economists  come  next 
before  Parliament,  as  they  are  threatening 
to  do  in  a  few  days,  let  them  follow  Lord 
Mansfield's  advice,  and  state  their  proposals 
without  giving  their  reasons.  Even  the 
French  Revolutions  of  the  last  century  never 
went  so  far. 

No  one  asks  for  perpetual  patents,  and 
many  condemn  the  policy  of  renewing  them 
after  the  term  of  the  original  grant  has  ex- 
pired. But,  upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, though  it  is  often  denied,  that  inven- 
tors have  been  a  hardly-used  class  of  men. 
The  answer  is  that  they  have  been  so  privi- 
leged as  to  become  an  industrial  aristocracy. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
plenty  of  dreamers,  who  fancy  they  have  made 
great  discoveries,  who  admire  new  mechanisms 
and  methods  until  they  imagine  them  their 
own,  who  are  for  ever  sitting  at  the  gates  of 
Government  with  extraordinary  schemes,  re- 
quiring exorbitant  sums  for  their  fulfilment, 
and  Avho,  when  repulsed,  ascend  upon  the 
house-tops  and  proclaim  themselves  martyrs, 
because  they  are  not  paid  for  doing  that  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  done.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  a 
Patent  Law.  There  are  others  who  devote 
themselves  to  fantastic  trifles,  and  complain 
bitterly  when  the  public  do  not  appreciate 
them.  Such  are  the  curiously  ingenious 
people  whose  novelties  we  find  on  one  of  the 
older  Patent  rolls  ;  anti-emergent  rat-traps, 
apparatus  for  securing  corks  in  bottles,  anti- 
splashing  boots,  improved  epithems,  collap- 
sible tubes  for  sauces,  and  hotel  enunciators. 
Observe,  however,  how  not  a  few  of  the  con- 
trivances then  ridiculed  have  grown  into 
realities.  The  new  fastening  for  shutters  is 
in  general  use ;  the  sewing-machine  is  the 
"  improvement  in  stitching,"  then  vaguely 
suggested  ;  the  jDreservation  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  meat  is  now  an  important  branch 
of  commerce ;  and  the  "  enunciator,"  so 
laughed  about  at  first,  has  been  fitted  to  a 
hundred  hotels.  Even  where  it  is  not  so, 
the  principle  of  a  Patent  Law  would  not  be 
touched.  The  principle  is  to  reward  a  man 
for  designing  something  manifestly  useful  to 
his  fellows,  and  to  encourage  others  to  emulate 
him.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  this  is  pam- 
pering his  selfishness.  Why,  upon  that  plea, 
all  industry,  intellectual  or  manual,  is  selfish, 
but  the  public  is  selfish  also.  When  a  dis- 
covery is  made,  it  desires  to  have  it  described 
by  the  person  who  can  describe  it  best,  and 
surely  the  advantage  should  be  reciprocal. 
Supposing,  however,  having  no  pi'operty  in 
his  idea,  but  manufacturing,  say  a  new  engine 
on  his  own  works,  he  sold  them  under  guaran- 
tees from  his  customers  that  they  should  be 
employed  behind  a  vail.  Would  the  guaran- 
tees stand  for  a  day,  and  would  not  a  system 
of  espionage  hateful  to  Englishmen  be  estab- 
lished ? 

The  objection  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
patent  takes  a  man  away  from  his  regular 
business,  frets  him,  and  causes  him  dis- 
appointment, is  hardly  worth  considering. 
That  is  the  man's  own  afi'air  exclusively. 
Nor  do  we  lay  much  stress  upon  the  proposal 
to  substitute  State  grants  for  patents.  The 
principle  had  a  long  trial,  and  utterly  failed. 
For  sixty  years  Parliament  voted  money  to 
inventors  in  large  sums,  which  were  often 
wasted.  The  virtue  of  an  exclusive  right 
conceded  to  an  inventor  consists  in  the  fact 
that  its  commercial  depends  upon  its  practical 
value.  Who  would  dream,  in  our  days,  of 
giving  an  importunate  old  woman  £5,000  of 
the  public  money — worth  nearly  £10,000  now 


— for  a  set  of  quack  medicines,  made  up  of 
calcined  snails,  burdock  seeds,  soap,  and 
swine's  cresses  ?  Yet  this  was  actually  done 
in  1740.  The  cases  of  Jenner,  Cartwight, 
and  Crompton  were  exceptional ;  the  first 
never  contemplated  turning  his  discovery  to 
pecuniary  account ;  the  latter  two  were  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  rewarded  ;  they  were  merely 
reimbursed  in  about  a  third  of  the  fortune 
they  had  sunk  in  then-  great  inventions.  The 
late  Mr.  Muntz  paid  £'8,400  for  inventing  a 
yellow  metal  ship  sheathing.  But,  advancing 
to  another  point,  it  is  said  that  a  patent  is  a 
monopoly,  and  therefore  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  law.  The  term  monopoly, 
however,  while  convenient  on  occasion,  is 
substantially  inapplicable.  The  playing- 
cards  and  salt  monoi^olies  of  former  days, 
commanding  the  markets  and  arbitrarily  rais- 
ing prices,  had  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
patents,  which  are  plamly  competitions,  with 
adopted  systems  and  established  manufac- 
tures. When  Watt  thought  of  the  steam- 
engine,  there  was  another  steam-engine  in 
the  field,  uj^on  which  he  felt  convinced  he 
could  improve.  There  was  a  hard  struggle 
to  go  through,  before  he  could  even  be  heard. 
There  was  another  before  he  could  obtain  a 
trial.  All  the  old  inventors  and  their  patrons 
rose  against  him.  But  he  persevered,  at 
incredible  sacrifices,  and  succeeded.  Even 
then  he  had  to  create  the  demand  which  was 
to  recompense  him.  Are  we  to  be  told  that, 
while  his  inventions  enriched  entire  districts, 
he  alone  should  have  been  no  gainer  ;  but 
should  have  been  left  in  poverty  to  see  his 
work  fructifying  in  other  hands  ?  And  here 
another  point  arises.  Whatever  be  the  profits 
of  the  patentee,  the  public  is  no  loser  ;  it  pays 
no  tax ;  even  rival  inventors  are  benefited.  For 
an  invention  does  not  spring  into  perfectness 
all  at  once  ;  and  every  detail  of  improvement 
may  become  the  subject  of  a  super-added 
though  not  hostile  patent.  It  was  Patent 
Law  that  gave  us  steam  machinery  for 
manufactures,  locomotion,  and  agriculture, 
and  compressed  a  century  of  progress  into  a 
decade.  Referring  to  the  objection  that  two 
individuals  may  be  evolving  the  same  idea, 
while  the  quickest  to  act  may  secure  the 
entii'e  advantage,  we  think  it  disposed  of  by 
the  story  about  Columbus  and  the  egg.  When 
a  man  says  "  I  could  have  done  that  five 
minutes  later,"  the  hard-hearted  answer  must 
be  "  Your  rival  did  it  five  minutes  sooner, 
has  won  the  race,  and  by  all  codes  of  justice 
is  entitled  to  the  j)rize."  The  object  of  the 
inventor  is  to  get  his  patent  so  soon  as 
possible.  Without  it  what  would  he  do  ? 
Probably  bury  his  secret.  Or,  he  might  ofi'er 
it  to  a  capitalist  who,  naturally,  would  not 
buy  a  mystery  without  its  exj^lanation,  thus 
commanding  it,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  with- 
out paying  a  penny  for  the  knowledge. 

The  equity  of  the  Patent  principle  is  ac- 
knowledged by  every  country  in  the  civilised 
world,  Switzerland  excepted,  and  Switzerland 
is  destitute  of  inventors.  It  has  been,  is,  and 
seems  likely  for  ever  to  be,  a  region  of  wooden 
cottages,  milking-pails,  spoons,  and  churns. 
All  other  nations  have  adojjted  the  principle 
but  Great  Britain  imposes  the  heaviest  tax, 
resembling,  in  this  respect,  Spain.  We,  up 
to  a  recent  date,  charged  the  inventor  £175  in 
direct  payment,  for  the  recognition  of  a  simple 
right,  not  to  speak  of  collateral  charges  ;  and 
the  explanation  is  that  there  must  be  so  many 
stamps,  filings,  references,  advertisements, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  fattening  of  lazy  depart- 
ments. Whj-,  when  the  Patent  Law  BLUs  set 
down  for  this  session  come  on  for  debate  the 
English  inventor  should  remember  that,  were 
he  a  Prussian,  he  could  secure  his  letters 
patent  in  full  for  fifteen  years  by  a  pavment 
of  £175  ?— £125  ?— £80  ?— £79  ?— even  £12  ? 
— no ;  but  of  Is.  6d.  And  this  is  what  we 
desire  to  see  established  as  the  English 
scale.  Each  government  attaches  difl'erent 
conditions,  more  or  less  onerous,  to  its  gi-ants ; 
but,  as  we  are  keeping  a  single  point  in  view, 
at  present  they  need  not  be  discussed.  Why 
should  letters  patent  be  costly  ?  It  almost 
seems  as  though  a  prohibitive  or  protective 
duty  were  laid  upon  new  discoveries.  With- 
out impugning  the  intellect  of  the  rich,  it 
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may  fairly  be  said  tliat  the  majority  of  in- 
ventors   are  comparatively  poor.  Perhaps 
the  very  pursuit  of  novelty  keeps  them  so. 
They  may  reside  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  and  must  visit  London  to  justify 
their  specifications;  when  there,  they  may 
have  to  encounter  a  fierce  and  costly  litiga- 
tion, as  did  Heath,  the  steel  manufacturer, 
who  got  £10,000  for  his  patent  after  spending 
^615,000— not  his  own  money— in  defending 
it.    Upon  his  paraffin  inventions  Young  laid 
out  £40,000  in  law  costs.    This  is  partly 
because  questions  which  juries  are  totally 
imfit  to  decide  are  referred  to  our  venerable 
palladium.    There  was  a  very  plain-spoken 
jury,  not  long  ago,  which,  after  trying  for 
several  days  a  question  of  infringement  con- 
cerning a  delicate  process  of  electricity,  de- 
clared itself  bewildered,  refused  to  sit  any 
longer,  and  broke  up  in  defiance  of  penalties. 
There  is  thus  a  fine  levied  upon  the  inventor's 
genius,  contrary  to  the  maxim  that  he  who 
sows  should  reap.    As  if  the  harvests  of  the 
year  should  be  sown  by  farmers  and  reaped 
by  gleaners  !    It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  an 
idea  costs  nothing,  though  it  may  effect,  may 
produce  millions.    No  invention  can  be  put 
to  any  practical  use  without  a  serious  amount 
of  expenditure.    Money  must  be  sacrificed, 
not  less  than  time,  models  made,  experiments 
conducted,  and  publicity  obtained.    AU  these 
elements  of  the  question  should  be  taken  into 
account,  frequently  as  they  are  forgotten. 
But  the  primary  principle  of  a  patent  law 
is  that  it  defends  a  man's  property.  The 
public,   however,    are   not  less  interested 
than  the  patentee.    Rapid  as  have  been  the 
improvements  in  arts,  sciences,  manufactures, 
and  general  industry  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  what  would  they  have  been  without 
inventions,  and  where  would  have  been  the 
inventors  without  a  hope  to  lure  them  on  ? 
We  do  not  even  hear  of  races  run  by  "  gentle- 
men riders  "  without  a  prize  at  the  end  of 
them.    From  the  grand  rush  over  the  Derby 
turf  to  the  village  fair  at  which  a  rustic  climbs 
a  pole  to  claim  a  leg  of  pork,  reward  is  ex- 
pected.   WeU,  patents  are  simply  protections 
against  dishonest  appropriation,  and  all  the 
world  is  interested  in  them.    We  cross  the 
seas  in  vessels  with  patent  screws,  turned  by 
patent  engines  ;  we  traverse  the  land  whirled 
along  by  patent  locomotives,  and  made  safe 
by  patent  signals  and  breaks  ;  we  whisper  to 
the  far  East  and  West  of  the  globe  through 
patent  telegraphs  ;  we  ride  in  patent  vehicles  ; 
clothe  ourselves  from  patent  looms  ;  warm 
ourselves  by  patent  stoves  ;  light  our  rooms 
with  patent  lamps;  and  shall  we  begrudge 
justice  to  the  patentee  ?    On  the  contrary, 
a  he  has  reaUy  invented  nothing  he  will  do 
good  neither  to  us  nor  to  himself  ;  if  he  has 
worked  for  years,  and  reached  an  useful 
result  at  last,  let  him  gather  the  fruit  which 
his  hands  have  planted,  without  being  mulcted 
for  his  sacrifices  and  services.    An  age  which 
has  abolished  the  taxes  on  knowledge  ought 
surely  to  abolish  the  taxes  on  invention. 


PROPOSED  ADVANCE  OF  WAGES. 
A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Regular  Body  of 
Carpenters  took  place  at  the  Carpenters' 
Hall,  Lr.  Gloucester-street,  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  inst.,  to  deliberate  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  demanding  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  meeting,  which  was  convened  by  circular, 
was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Bat- 
tersby  at  eight  o'clock.  After  reading  the 
circular  served  upon  the  members  requesting 
their  attendance, 

Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson  rose  and  said  that, 
as  the  subject  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  discuss  was  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  trade,  he  hoped  that  fair  play 
and  a  patient  hearing  would  be  given  to  every 
man  who  wished  to  address  the  meeting. 
For  his  own  part  he  would  say  but  a  few 
words.  As  a  body  of  working  men,  the  car- 
penters of  Dublin  were  the  first  in  the  land ; 
and  as  skilled  artizans,  were  second  to  no 
other  society  in  the  empire.  He  contrasted 
their  present  position  with  that  of  other 
trades,  and  glancing  at  the  mental  require- 
ments which  were  expected  from  them  by  the 


exigencies  of  their  calling— the  social  position 
which,  on  account  of  their  intelligence,  they 
ouglit  to  occupy  ;  the  present  doarness  of  the 
provision  market;  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
up  a  proper  supply  of  tools  ;  and  many  other 
calls  which  they  had  to  contend  with,  and 
which  other  branches  of  the  buUding  trade 
were  strangers  to,  such  as  books  to  study, 
practical  geometry,  &c.,— he  could  see  no  un- 
fairness in  demanding  an  advance  in  their  pay. 
He  would  support  a  motion  to  that  eftect,  and 
again  begged  of  the  members  to  be  orderly,  and 
in  a?calm  and  dignified  manner  express  then- 
opinions,  and,  above  all,  to  give  every  mem- 
ber a  fair  chance  of  giving  vent  to  his  ideas. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  his  foreman  had  already 
waited  upon  Mr.  Martin  respecting  the  ad- 
vance, and  that  gentleman  not  only  promised 
to  give  it,  but  expressed  his  surprise  that 
they  did  not  demand  it  long  before  (cheers). 

Mr.  Nolan  (who,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Atkinson's  appeal  for  fair  play,  was  very  im- 
patiently listened  to)  was  imderstood  to  dis- 
sent from  making  any  demand  at  present, 
inasmuch  as  their  funds  were  very  low,  and 
not  much  prospect  of  a  good  season's  work. 
These  remarks  created  a  general  commotion 
and  a  somewhat  noisy  discussion  between 
man  and  man,  amidst  which  there  were  loud 
cries  of  "  chair,  chair,"  and  "  hear  Mr. 
Nolan."  The  speaker  was  proceeding  to  give 
reasons  for  his  dissent,  but  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  several  voices  calling  for  Mr. 
Gaffney.  The  tumult  having  subsided,  several 
speakers  rose  together,  and  advanced  opinions 
which  were  difficult  to  catch,  as  each  held 
forth  at  the  same  time.  The  cry  for  Mr. 
Gafthey  being  repeated,  he  was  about  to  re- 
spond,'when  the  chairman  announced  Mr. 
M'Donald's  address— the  secretary's  address. 

Mr.  M'Donald  then  proceeded  to  read  his 
address,  but  owing  to  the  imperfect  accom- 
modation respecting  seats,  the  manner  m 
which  the  members  crowded  round  the  council 
table  preventing  those  behind  backs  from 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  reader,  and  the 
constant  passing,  repassing,  and  stretching 
of  necks  of  restless  men  over  one's  shoulder 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  ring,  our  readers  will 
have  to  be  content  with  the  substance  of  the 
manuscript.  It  seemed  to  have  been  written 
by  a  person  used  to  composition,  but  arranged 
to  convey  the  ideas  of  an  inferior  mind.  It 
had,  as  far  as  one  could  judge  by  the  expres- 
sion of  many  of  the  faces  of  tlie  audience,  a 
great  effect  upon  their  understanding  ;  but 
this  was,  perhaps,  owing  more  to  a  respect 
for  the  language  than  the  sense  it  con- 
tained, since  it  was  mostly  made  up  of 

"  Words  of  learnuil  length  and  tJiunderiiig  sound," 

which,  to  the  majority  of  those  present, 
were  sounds  and  nothing  more.  The 
preface  was  merely  a  repetition _  of  Mr. 
Atkinson's  remarks,  concerning  position,  the 
price  of  provisions,  &c.  Then  followed  a 
good  deal  of  flattering  expressions  that 
pufied  up  the  members  to  a  state  of  self-im- 
portance, which  is  a  prevailing  characteristic 
amongst  the  Dublin  carpenters.  Intermingled 
with  these  could  be  discerned  a  subtle  kind 
of  reasoning,  manufactured  solely  to  suit  the 
prejudices  of  the  unread,  and  which  only  a 
knowing  hand  knows  how  to  disseminate. 
There  were  some  passages  expressive  of  the 
manner  in  which  employers  took  advantage  of 
the  working  man,  and  ground  him  to  the 
dust,  which  drew  forth  loud  cheers,  and 
nothing  gave  numbers  of  them  so  much  plea- 
sure as  the  idea  of  making  the  demand  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Mr.  M'Donald's  address  having  concluded, 
Mr.  Gaflfney  rose  after  a  good  deal  of  press- 
ing, and  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  eflect 
that  notice  should  be  forthwith  given  to  the 
employers  demanding  sixpence  a-day  advance 
on  their  present  rate  of  wages,  to-  commence 
upon  the  1st  of  July.  This  was^  seconded 
amidloud  cries  of  "  a  week's  notice"  and  "  put 
the  resolution  from  the  chair."  An  amend- 
ment, however,  was  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Dooner,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  injudicious 
and  unwise  to  seek  an  advance  of  wages 
without  giving  three  months'  notice  to  the 
employers.  The  uproar  with  which  this  pro- 
position was  received  was  truly  characteristic 


of  the  "first  body  of  men  in  the  land." 
For  several  minutes  the  speaker  could  not  be 
heard,  and  whenever  he  made  an  attempt  to 
speak,  general  interruption  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  What!  give  employers  three  months' 
notice,  that  they  might  have  time  to  organize 
a  successful  opposition  against  them— the 
thing  was  absurd. 

Amidst  the  now  excited  and  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  "most  intelligent  body  of 
mechanics,"  with  great  difficulty  could  be 
heard  the  words  of  Mr.  Dooner,  as  he  stood 
craving  for  fair  play.  He  thought  it  unfair 
to  take  employers  so  short,  and  was  answered 
by  shouts  of  "they'd  take  us  short,"  and 
"put  the  resolution."  The  speaker,  how- 
ever, would  not  waive  his  right  to  a  hearing, 
and  great,  apparently,  was  the  wrath  of  his 
mates  in  consequence.  He  advocated  a  three 
months'  notice,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
give  time  to  discuss  the  matter  through  the 
Press  and  otherwise,  and  that  a  short  notice 
was  the  principal  objection  generaUy  put  for- 
ward by  employers  to  acceding  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  men. 

Mr.  M'Cormack,  interrupting,  said  the  Press 
never  done  anything  for  the  working  man. 
If  writers  were  paid,  he  said— if  they  were 
supported  well  they  might  do  something,  not 
otherwise  ;  and  as  for  the  notice  to  employers 
it  was  short  the  last  strike,  and  it  would  be 
short  now. 

Mr.  Pemberton  came  forward  to  second  the 
amendment,  and  in  doing  so,  pointed  out  the 
hardship  and  the  loss  it  would  occasion  small 
employers  to  he  obliged  to  give  an  advance 
of  wages  before  they  had  time  to  wind  up 
their  present  contracts.  "The  first  body  of 
men  in  the  land"  would  not  listen  to  Mr. 
Pemberton  either,  so  the  amendment  was  put 
and  lost.  The  resolution  was  then  put  and 
carried,  after  which  the  room  was  half  empty 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

After  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
four  to  be  designated  a  "strike  committee," 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


THE  TWO  HISTORIC  RAVENS  OF 
DUBLIN. 

DuEiNG  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Dublin 
I  remember  a  pair  of  remarkable  ravens,  be- 
lonoing  to  a  saddler  or  harnessmaker  in  a 
fashionable  street  in  that  city.    From  dewy 
morn  until  dusky  eve  these  birds  were  seldom 
from  off  the  pavement  in  the  street  before 
the  tradesman's  shop.     How  they  escaped 
injury  from  the  vehicles  in  the  thoroughfare, 
I  know  not,  for  I  often  saw  them  straight 
abreast  several  cars  and  carriages  moving  at 
a  rapid  pace,  but  a  well-timed  hop  placed 
them  alongside  or  under  the  body  of  these 
moving  vehicles.    They  were  never  molested 
by  man  or  child.    Their  principal  labours 
were  confined  to.  the  side  channels  of  the 
streets,  or  in  digging  down  the  delta  that  got 
choked  up  between  the  grating  of  some  of 
the  sewers  ;  in  fact,  these  pair  of  venerable 
ravens  were  gutter  commissioners,  and  they 
performed  not  a  little  useful  sca,venging,  ne- 
o-lected  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  Dub- 
fin.    The  rags  and  loose  pelibles,  and  other 
waifs  and  strays  that  got  drifted  into  the 
side  channels  for  several  yards  up  and  down 
the  street,  were  carefully  picked  up  by  these 
sanitary  birds  and  carried  off,  and  plugged 
into  some  hole,  and  plastered  up  with  the 
road  gutter.    A  shirt  stud,  a  brass  button, 
or  a  pin  was  secreted  in  like  manner.  They 
did  not  care  to  touch  any  food  that  was  flung 
to  them  by  strangers— a  piece  of  bread  or 
biscuit,  if  thrown,  Avas  not  eaten,  but  re- 
moved as  tUhris.  I  never  ascertained  the  age 
of  these  venerable  ravens,  though  I,  probably, 
looked  upon  them  a  hundred  times.  They 
were  of  large  size,  and  though  they  attracted 
strangers  to  stop  and  admire  their  stately 
stride"  up  and  down  the  roadway,  they  did 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  tricked  into  too 
close  a  familiarity.    Whether  their  owner  or 
his  family,  after  their  death,  had  them  stuffed. 
I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  they  deserved 
a  place  in  the  glass-case  of  the  Dublin  ^Mu- 
seum.— From  Notes  on  Birds  and  other  Notes, 
by  Clinton  Hoey,  in  ''Land  and  Water"  of 
'  June  10 til. 
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DROGHEDA. 
Mr.  J.  J.  F.  Greene,  C.E.,  A.B.,  T.C.D., 

having  been  selected  by  the  Corporation  of 
Drogheda  to  fill  the  office  of  surveyor  and 
engineer  to  the  borough,  at  a  salary  of  £50 
per  annum,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant has  approved  of  the  appointment.  It 
is_  understood  that  the  above  liberal  (?)  salary 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  emoluments 
derived  from  the  office  of  "  sword-bearer  "  to 
the  Corporation  of  this  ancient  town. 

The  subject  of  defective  drainage  in  the 
town  was  brought  before  the  Corporation  on 
Monday  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Daly,  whose  remarks 
we  quote  from  the  Coiisen;ativc : — 

I  gave  notice  of  motion  for  to-day  with  reference 
to  the  drainage  from  certain  liouses.    We  all  know 
that  it  is  very  essential  the  lodging-houses  should  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  and  that  duty,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  has  been  ivell  attended  to  by  Mr.  Levins.    1  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  report  from  Dr.  Kelly ;  it  shows 
the  medical  men  also  are  paying  attention  to  a  very 
important  subject — the  sanitary  state  of  the  towii. 
Now,  in  Drogheda  there  is  a  class  of  houses  to  which 
I  want  to  draw  your  particular  attention— blocks  of 
liouses  in  which  rooms  are  let  to  families,  which  in 
many  instances  are  notoriously  overcrowded,  and  in 
wbicli  no  provision  is  made  by  which  cleanliness  is 
possible.    I  have  it  from  the  medical  men  of  the  town 
-Dr.  Kelly  among  others — that  it  is  in  this  class  of 
houses  disease  principally  originates.    It  is  impossible 
for  the  authorities,  let  the  Mayor  of  the  town  be  ever 
so  zealous,  to  reiiiedy  the  evils  complained  of  so  long 
as  no  provision  is  made  for  carrying  off  the  oflal  and 
lilth  from  these  houses.    On  looking  over  the  Towns' 
Improvement  Act,  I  find  that  there  is  ample  provision 
made  in  it  for  dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind.  For 
the  short  time  the  Council  is  here,  it  would  not  be 
fair  tor  me  to  ask  you  to  read  the  Act  of  Parliament; 
but,  having  read  it  myself,  I  may  state  this  fact— 
that  if  there  is  a  house  in  the  town  which  has  not  a 
proper  sewer  it  is  because  the  governing  body  of  the 
town  neglects  to  put  the  Act  in  force.    Now  "that  Mr. 
Greene  has  beeu  appointed — a  young  man  full  of 
energy,  that  understands  his  business  well— it  will  be 
greatly  to  his  credit  if  he  takes  this  Act  in  hand  ;  and 
I  think  I  may  say  that  he  will  get  every  support  from 
the  Council  and  the  magistrates  if  he  takes  it  in  hand 
and,  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection,  puts  it  in  force. 
With  regard  to  the  sewers— where  any  house,  within 
100  feet  of  a  main  sewer,  is  unprovided  with  a  tri- 
butary sewer,  your  engineer  has  power  to  construct 
such  a  sewer  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  Corporation,  and 
he  can  get  tlie  expense  recouped  befere  Ihemagistrales 
in  petty  sessions.    In  some  cases  I  am  aware  there 
are  difficulties  about  the  level.    In  Fair-street,  for 
instance,  the  sewer  made  there  at  an  expense  of  £100 
is  too  high,  and  it  won't  cany  off  the  sewage.  The 
first  thing  Mr.  Greene  should  do  is  to  provide  himself 
with  a  map  of  the  town.    For  a  couple  of  shillings 
lie  can  get  the  Ordnance  map,  and  may  enlarge  it  to 
any  size  he  likes,  and  then  lay  down  the  sewers  and 
their  levels.;  and  if  he  summonses  any  parties  before 
the  magistrate.s,  all  they  will  ask  him  to  do  is  to  show 
that  the  level  is  right,  and  that  the  main  sewer  is 
within  100  feet  of  the  houses  complained  of.  No 
mistake  about  it,  we  have  to  deal  with  probably  the 
oldest  town  in  Ireland,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
manage  in  this  respect ;  but  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grappled  wi(h. 
My  notice  of  motion  had  reference  principally  to  that 
matter  of  the  sewerage  ;  but  I  have  altered  it  a  little 
to  show  Mr.  Greene  what  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
Hxpect  from  him,  and  that  if  he  takes  this  Act  of 
Parliament  in  his  hand,  acquaints  himself  with  its 
provisions,  and  carries  them  out  strictly,  he  will  be 
supported  in  doing  so  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Council. 


L  A  W. 

COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER  CH.4.MBER— June  3. 

(Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Baron  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Baron  Deasy,  and 
Mr.  Justice  George.) 

Taylor  v.  HaU.— This  case  came  before  the 
court  on  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  disallowing  cause 
shown  by  plaintift'  against  making  absolute  a 
conditional  order  directing  that  the  verdict 
had  for  him  should  be  set  aside,  and  that  a 
verdict  should  be  entered  up  for  defendant, 
on  the  grounds  of  misdirection  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  Chief  Justice,  and  that  the 
verdict  was  against  evidence  and  the  weight 
of  evidence.  The  action  was  brought  for  the 
recovery  of  a  sum  of  ^45  for  building 
surveyor's  fees  from  defendant,  who  is  a 
builder,  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  house 


in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  on  which  plaintiff 
was  engaged  as  surveyor.  At  the  trial  it  was 
alleged  that  defendant  did  not  use  the  esti- 
mates furnished  by  plaintiif,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  in  the  trade,  he  was  not 
liable.  The  jury  found  for  plaintiff,  leave 
being  reserved  to  def  endent  to  move  that  the 
verdict  should  be  entered  up  for  him,  on 
certain  legal  points  reserved.  The  case 
was  fully  argued  on  appeal  to  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  last  Term. 

Tlie  Court  now,  by  a  majority,  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  upheld  the  verdict  had  for  plaintiff. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff— Messrs.  Falkiner, 
Q.C.,  and  Boyd,  LL.D.,  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Macro: y  and '  Co.  Counsel  for  defendant- 
Messrs.  Heron,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Carton,  in- 
structed by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stuart. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tun  Wei.lingtos  Mo>jumhnt. — A  return  to  an 
Order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  copy  of  a 
Treasuty  Minute  on  the  completion  of  the  Wellington 
monument  has  been  published,    'i'his  document  states 
the  propo.sed  cost  of  and  conditions  for  the  execution 
of  this  monument,  likewise  the  conclusion  ii(  Mr. 
Stevens's  contract ;  also  the  stepstaken  by  Jlr.  Arjtou 
to  procure  asubstitute  for  Mr.  Stevens.    Regret  is  ex- 
pressed that  Mr.  Ayrton  should  not  have  complied 
-with  the  request  conveyed  to  him  in  their  (the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury)  letter  of  the  25th  July  la.st.  Their 
lordships  further  inform  bim  that  they  adhere  "to  the 
opinion  they  then  expressed,  that  the  must  prudent 
course  vrould  be  to  consult  and  to  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  some  one  person  competent  to  advise  in  such 
a  matter,  and  in  whose  judgment  the  public  would 
have  confidence,"  and  they  aild  that  they  greatly 
doubted-  "  the  expediency  of  again  having  recourse  to 
the  very  system  (which  Mr.  Ayrton  had  signally 
failed  in  attempting)  wliich  had  resulted  in  so  con- 
spiruous  a  failure,"  and  that  "  notbing  is  so  likely  to 
discredit  the  principle  of  competition  as  forcing  it  into 
all  kinds  of  subjects  without  refer-ence  to  their  fitness"; 
and,  finally,  they  state  their  belief  that  "  Government 
would  discharge  its  duty  more  satisfactorily  by  en- 
trusting the  execution  of  the  work  to  some  well- 
known  artist,  than  in  inviting  a  competition,  reserving 
to  the  Government  the  task,  for  which  they  are  ill 
qualified,  of  deciding  between  competitors  on  matters 
of  taste  and  technical  knowledge."    To  this  excellent 
counsel,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  acted  on  in  like  cases 
the  First  Commissioner  replies — showing  that  he  does 
not  appreciate  their  lordships' meaning — that  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  practicable  to  request  only  one  sculptor 
to  submit  a  sketch  for  approval,  and,  if  that  were  not 
approved,  to  invite  another,  and  so  on  ;  but  that, 
knowing  there  were  "  very  conflicting  opinions  on 
the  subject,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  compai-e 
them  (?  the  conflicting  opinions)  by  the  proposed 
standar-d  of  drawings,"  itc.,  "with  an  estimate  of  cost, 
without  which  I  am  unable  to  judge  whom  it  would 
be  desirable  to  employ."    Mr.  Ayrton  adds,  that  the 
failure  in  question  does  not  appear  to  him  to  result 
fi-om  a  competition  having  being  adopted  in  awarding 
the  commission,  "but  from  the  First  Commissioirer 
(one  of  his  forerunners  in  office)  not  having  been 
guided  by  the  results  of  the  competition  in  the  selec- 
tiorr  of  a  competent  sculptor."    Few  artists  who  know 
the  history  of  the  case  will  accept  this  opinion.  There 
never  was  any  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  appointing 
Mr.  Stevens,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  competition 
he  was  not  fir-st.    If  anything  has  been  proved  in  the 
matter,  it  is  the  great  artistic  ability  of  Mr.  Steverrs. 
Finding  that  Mr-.  Ayrton  declined  to  act  on  the 
prompting  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  effect 
super-seded  him  on  this  point,  and  consulted  Mr.  J. 
Fergusson.      Thus,  and  by  means  of  independent 
inquiry,  it  was  dtcided  that  no  artist  of  celebrity 
would  undertake  to  finish  a  work  designed,  and  so  far 
executed,  by  another  hand  ;  that  if  such  a  one  appeared, 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  complete  the  monument 
with  the  same  harmony  and  perfection  of  execution 
as  its  original  designer;  that,  as  the  case  stood,  it 
was  proposed  that  Mr-.  Stevens  .should  tininsh  his  own 
work  under  srifficient  and  independent  guarantee. 
This  guarantee    was  procured,  by  means    of  Mi-. 
Fei-gusson,  from  Mr.  L.  \V.  Collmann,  a  frierrd  of  the 
sculptor,  who  undertook  that  the  task  shorrld  becoiu- 
pleted  in  Iwo-and-a-half  years,  for  a  total  sum  not 
exceeding  Xa.OOO,  of  which  £1,000,  will  be  paid  on 
the  execution  of  the  .agreement,  and  tire  r-emainder  by 
instalments.    The  total  cost  of  the  monument  will 
ther-efore  be  £28,000.    "  It  is  evident,"  continues  the 
Minute,  "that  in  undertaking  to  execute  his  pntinir 
of  the  work  for  £U, 000,  Mr.  Stevens  considerably 
under-estimated  the  expense  whicli  -lie  must  incur"; 
and  it  is  to  this  error,  anil  the  embarr-assmeut  thereby 
caused  to  him,  that  the  delay  which  has  taken  place 
must,  in  a  great  tneasui-e,  be  attributed." — Athenmum. 


Inland  Ricvtcnue  — The  new  regulations  for  the 
open  competitive  examination  for  the  situation  of 
assistants  of  F.xcise  in  the  department  of  Inland 
Revenue  have  been  issued.  Candidates  will  be  re- 
quir-ed  to  satisfy  tiie  Civil  Service  Commissioners  that 
they  are  natural-born  subjects  of  the  Queen,  between 
the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-two  on  the  day  of 
examinatiorr,  unmarried,  without  family,  and  of  good 
health  arrd  character.  Candidates  who  have  served 
as  pupil  teachers  or  schoolmasters  in  schools  under 
inspection  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
ill  England,  or  by  the  Cornruissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  will  be  reported  specially,  and 
such  of  them  as  have  beerr  trained  in  normal  schools 
at  the  public  expense  will  not  be  qualified  to  receive 
.appointments  until  the  consent  of  the  departments 
and  the  corrcurrence  of  the  'i'r-easury  therein  have  been 
notified  to  the  Civil  Service  Cor'iimissioneis.  The 

examination  will  be  in  the  following  subjects:  

Hand-writing,  200  marks  ;  orthography,  200  ; 
arithmetic  (to  vulgar  and  decimal  fiactions)  300  ■ 
Eimlish  compo.'iition,  200.  Candidates  failing  in  any 
of  the  above-named  sul>jects  will  not  be  eligible.  A 
fea  of  £1  will  be  required  from  each  candidate 
attending  the  examination.  An  open  competition 
will  be  held  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublirr,  Cork, 
Galway,  and  Belfast,  uirder  the  above  regulations,  on 
Friday.  2Hrd  June,  1871.  Sixty  persons  will  be 
selected,  if  so  nrany  should  be  foirnd  qualilied,  with 
the  view  of  lilling  tlie  sixty  vacancies  which  are  ex- 
pected to  occur  before  the  31st  October  next.  Any 
person  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  the  examination 
must  fill  up  a  pr-escribed  form.  An  order  for  exami- 
nation will  then  be  sent  to  him  in  due  course. 
Second-class  assistants  of  Excise  receive  a  .salary  of 
£00  per  annum,  with  an  additional  allowance  of  2s. 
per  diem  when  actively  employed ;  and  they  are 
eligible  for  promotion  to  higher  situations. 

The  Iron  Aye,  U.S.,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  gas-wells  of  Erie.  The  average  depth  ot  the 
wells  sunk  is  600  feet,  and  they  yield  from  10,000  to 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day.  In  the  manufactories 
of  the  city  this  natut-al  gas  is  burnt  without  any 
other  fuel  for  raising  steam,  and  in  many  private 
horrses  no  other  tire  is  employed.  The  Ci'.y  of  Erie 
Gas  Company  have  a  well  pouring  42,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  a  day  into  their  gas-holder;  this,  mixed  with 
12,000  feet  of  ordinary  coal-gas,  furnishes  the  supply 
for  illuruinating  the  town. 

Bp.kakfa.st  — Epp.s'sCoco\.— Gratepl-l  and  Comforting.  

-'  By  a  tirorough  knowledge  of  tire  n.itunil  laws  whiclr  govern 
the  opei-atriiiis  of  dige.stiorr  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  tire  fiiu:  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Hr. 
Epps  has  pi-ovideil  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
llavoru-ed  bevei-age  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor-» 
bills."— C/t'iT:  Service  Gaz'tte.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled  — James  Epps  &  Co., 
Homceopathic  Chemists.  London.  Also,  makers  of  Epps's 
Cacaoine,  a  ver-y  thin  beverage  for  evening  use. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  ox  Matar's  Semo- 
lina—"I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  iiiicroscopi- 
cally,  tlie  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  .Messr.s.  L.  llayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  K.C.  1  find  t  'em  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  otiier  food,  such  as 
Ariom-oot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  anv  of  tlie  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."   (Sigrred)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

The  Alt  Journal  for  .4ngnst,  speaking  of  Benson's  Watches 
in  the  Exhibition,  says:— "  U'e  h;ive  selected  for  engraving 
three  of  the  watch-cases,  of  which  a  large  var  iety  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill,  in  the  large  and  promi- 
ei-ection  teat  contains  his  Monster  Clock.  To  this  department 
of  art-manufacture  Mr'.  Ben-son  has  paid  especial  attention. " 
Chronometer-.  du|)lex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  se- 
conds, keyless,  split  seconds,  and  ever  y  description  of  watch, 
fi'om  the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which  the  art  is  at 
present  capable,  and  adapted  tii  all  climates.  Benson-s  Illus- 
trated Pamphlet  on  watches,  clocks,  jeweller-y,  chains,  ic. 
(free  by  post  for  two  stamps),  cnntains  a  shor't  history  of 
watchmaking,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  It  acts  aa  a  guide 
in  the  pur-chase  of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in 
Scotland,  ]r-eland.  Wales,  the  colonies.  Iiiilia,  or  any  part  of 
the  wor  ld,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by 
post.— .1.  W.  Benson,  Prize  Medallist.  Ludgate-hill  and  Old 
Bond-str-e,t,  London.    Established  174!}. 


NOTICE. 

It  i.f  to  Jie  ilixtiiirthj  luiilcrstond  tJiat  althovgh 
ICC  i/irr  ]il'ti;'  tn  /rt/i'ra  o  f  correqiQndents,  ice  do 
not  suh«crihe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  he  rjlad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contentjdatio?i  or  in 
2irt>(/ress. 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUII-DElt. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 

Terms  for  Adrertisiny  may  he  lenotvn  on 
(ijijdication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  ^"lyul'le  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  M  thhot- 
street,  Dublin. 


July  1,  1871.] 
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Obstacles  to  Irish  Art  and  Trade. 

LET  the  naked  trnth  be  told,  and 
if  there  be  a  devil  or  devils 
dwelling  in  our  midst,  let  them 
be  shamed.    Better  by  far  that 
we  should  tell  onr  faults  and 
shortcomings    in   this  island, 
than  be  obliged  to  listen  to  them  at  the 
hands  of   others.     Our  actions  belie  our 
I  boasts  too  often,  and  we  pretend  to  be 
very  often  what  we  are  not.    Our  represen- 
tatives and  professional  men  are  not  doing 
their  duty.    Our  public  instructors  talk  of 
duty,  and  shrink  it ;  and  our  workmen  talk 
of  the  tyranny  of  capital,  forgetting  that 
their  own  tyrannous  conduct  is  productive  of 
the  spirit  of  tyranny  of  which  they  complain. 
Come,  messieurs  and  ouvriers,  make  an  open 
confession  of  it,  and  when  you  see  yourselves 
as  others  are  forced  to  see  you,  things  will 
look  a  little  more  reasonable  to  all  of  us. 
We  have  a  Press  in  this  country  woefully 
remiss,  and  the  Press  existing  in  this  capital 
—which  prides  itself  on  being  liberal  in  all 
senses,  besides  being  political— is  a  selfishly 
illiberal  Press  indeed.  Candidly  and  honestly 
we  declare  it,  with  no  oblique  animus  or 
amateur  pen,  and  we  would  willingly  make  a 
i;    sacrifice  of  time  and  labour  to  help  in  shift- 
i    ing  matters  into  their  right  groove.  Ours, 
'    though  an  architectural  and  sanitary  mission, 
yet  in  aU  that  conduces  to  the  common  weal 
!    we  have  an  interest. 

j       Native  genius  languishes  in  rags ;  native 
talent  starves  and  withers  on  the  soil ;  native 
honour  is  outraged  and  ostracised ;  and  native 
ways  and  means  coldly  neglected,  because 
the  artist  and  workman,  or  the  poor  profes- 
sional, is  too  poor  to  know  anybody.  Being 
poor,  he  has  no  patron ;  being  in  lodgings, 
he  has  no  visitors ;  having  no  porch  to  his 
hall-door,  or  brass-plate  on  its  lock-rail,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  give  no  "  morning  call,"  and 
his  "  orders  "  come  more  often  in  consequence 
in  shape  of  notices  to  quit  than  glad  tidings 
of  work.    There  is  a  mildew  upon  almost 
everything  in  this  unfortunate  city,  and  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?    City  council  and  city 
merchant,  country  squire  and  diocesan  prelate, 
and  all  others  who  raise  their  funds  at  home, 
are  always  at  their  wits'  ends  in  devising  the 
best  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  abroad,  or  in 
some  way  whereby  "  our  foreign  relations," 
to  use  a  political  expression,  "  may  be  main- 
tained."   We  verily  believe  that  if  churches 
and  chapels,  barracks,  prisons,  poorhouses, 
and  gentlemen's  mansions  could  be  manufac- 
tured abroad,  like  German  toys  and  Geneva 
watches,  they  would  be  imported,  and  that 
we  would  find  portions  of  the  Irish  Press  loud 
in  commendation  of  our  acquisition  of  a  new 
branch  of  trade.    Nay,  we  have  little  doubt 
i    but  that  we  would  be  told  that  these  portable 
family  mansions  would  work  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  the  building  trade  of  Ireland,  and 
would  considerably  add  to  the  saving  of  the 
(     cost  of  building.    Other  pens  besides  ours 
i|    have  rebelled,  other  voices  besides  ours  have 
(     been  raised  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and 
r    upwards  against  the  damning  scandal  then 
i     e^iiiiting,  and  now  existing,  which  paralyses 


and  murders  art  and  trade  in  Ireland,  but 
the  scandal  still  lives.  When  the  Davis 
Testimonial  was  first  projected,  Hogan,  our 
great  sculptor,  we  believe  was  not  then  in 
Ireland,  but  at  Eome,  but  there  were  some 
other  native  artists  in  our  midst,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  alive,  who  could  undertake  any 
necessary  statuary  work.  We  had  some  cor- 
porate officials  then  and  illiberal  journalists 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  be- 
lieved that  no  work  of  real  fine  art  could  be 
executed  in  this  city.  This  scandal,  however, 
was  refuted  by  architects,  artists,  and  sculp- 
tors of  eminence,  and  also  by  Members  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  as  well  as  the  Hibernian. 
Among  these  were  the  late  Sir  Richard  Mor- 
rison, architect ;  George  Petrie,  the  anti- 
quarian ;  the  brothers  Kirk,  sculptors  ; 
Stewart  Blacker,  and  we  believe,  if  our 
memory  serves  us  aright,  both  the  brothers 
Farrell  and  Smith,  sculptors,  testified  to  the 
capacity  of  native  talent  then  in  Ireland 
capable  of  executing  any  work  of  art.  Who 
knows  how  soon  history  will  repeat  itself,  if 
it  be  not  at  this  moment  doing  so.  There 
are  people  in  this  city  who  have  to  do  with 
the  public  money,  who  would  vote  it  away  to 
some  artist  in  Yokohama  or  juggler  in  Shan- 
ghai with  greater  confidence  in  either  of  their 
merits  for  executing  an  Irish  testimonial, 
than  the  best  of  his  own  countrymen. 

When  Francis  Johnston  founded  an  Irish 
Academy  for  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture, he  did  a  noble  work,  not  only  as  an 
architect,  but  as  a  citizen  and  a  man.  How 
many  in  the  guild  of  his  profession  since  have 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  have  earnestly 
tried  to  keep  alive  and  intact  the  institution 
into  which  he  breathed  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils,  the  love  of  his  heart,  and  the  ebbing 
fire  of  his  soul?  How  many?  Architects, 
painters,  and  sculptors  of  Ireland,  speak. 
Alas  1  there  is  a  cold  damp  sweat  upon  many 
of  your  foreheads  ;  some  of  you  are  dead  to 
the  world,  if  not  dead  to  nature ;  some  more 
of  you  are  struggling  with  hope  and  despair, 
and  one  or  two  of  you  have  riven  the  chain 
that  bound  you,  and  have  escaped  to  other 
lands  with  suflicient  youth  and  life  to  recu- 
perate yourselves. 

Nobility  of  Ireland  !  those  of  you  who 
are  noblemen,  and  are  ennobled  by  your 
moral  attributes,  is  your  country  to  be  only 
a  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting  ground 
to  you  ?  Gentry  of  Ireland  !  those  of  you  of 
good  breeding  and  gentle  manner,  is  the 
capital  to  be  only  a  place  for  your  occasional 
visit  ?  Are  levees  and  drawingrooms,  and  a 
box  at  the  opera  in  season  to  be  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  your  patronage  to  Dublin  ?  Mer- 
chants and  employers  of  Dublin  !  you  who  are 
stiU  making  a  little  money,  and  who  are  com- 
plaining hard  of  the  poor-rates  ;  workmen 
of  Dublin,  half  employed  throughout  the 
year,  and  yet  taUiing  of  going  to  "strike" 
during  the  other  half — listen.  A  serious 
semi-madness  seems  to  have  stricken  you  all 
alike,  noble,  gentle,  and  simple,  and  with 
destruction  in  your  front,  and  ruin  in  your 
rear,  you  all  seem  to  be  rushing  from  one 
plague  to  embrace  another.  Be  wise  and 
take  counsel  together.  Employment  is  a 
blessed  word ;  work  means  salvation,  and  in- 
dustry means  reward.  Idleness  can  only 
result  in  a  dead-lock  to  all,  and  all  that  tends 
to  such  a  climax  should  meet  with  the 
severest  censure.  Irish  society  can  never  be 
placed  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis  until  there 
exists  more  confidence  between  each  class  in 
Ireland.  The  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit 
that  vegetates  in  Ireland  at  this  hour  would 


kill  the  noblest  cause  that  ever  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  mankind.  Unfortunately  re- 
ligion and  politics,  with  which  we  have  little 
to  do,  is  allowed  to  interfere  too  much  with 
worldly  business  matters,  and  the  Press, 
which  should  be  a  guide,  adds  its  weight  in- 
directly if  not  directly  in  assisting  the  evil  to 
live.  Politics  or  religion  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  promotion  or  employment ;  but  in 
Ireland  it  ever  appears  to  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  Men  in  the  country,  artists  and 
workmen  are  judged  by  their  politics,  not 
their  handiwork,  and  their  services  accepted 
or  ignored  accordingly.  Sometime  even  their 
religion  is  made  a  cause  for  objection,  and  if 
these  should  be  passed  over,  the  poverty  or 
straitened  means  of  the  applicant  or  candidate 
form  a  reason  for  a  decline  of  services.  At  such 
conduct  it  is  not  difiicult  to  surmise  what  is 
often  expressed  by  the  disappointed,  or  that  a 
curse  should  escape  human  lips.  Talent  and 
genius  in  London  is  not  hemmed  in  such  nar- 
row and  exclusive  guages.  If  one  avenue  has 
exclusive  points,  there  are  hundreds  of  others 
that  have  not,  and  talent  with  energy  will 
ultimately  work  its  way,  and  meet  with  en- 
couragement and  recognition  on  aU  sides. 

To  sum  up.  Irish  workmen  are  no  better 
than  those  of  England  or  Scotland;  but 
perhaps  inferior  to  them  in  some  things,  but 
we  contend  at  the  same  time  that  as 
mechanics  in  the  diS'erent  branches  of  their 
existing  trade,  Irish  workmen  are  f  uUy  equal 
to  those  in  the  sister  countries.  Irish  indus- 
trial resources  need  only  but  development  to 
produce  hands  and  heads  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. The  last  century  proved  it  in  various 
ways.  So  long  as  men  are  led  by  fashion 
and  misled  by  prejudice  and  false  statements, 
so  long  must  nature,  trade,  and  industry 
languish,  and  so  long  as  the  selfish  and  ex- 
clusive spirit  which  we  have  shown  exists  in 
various  ways  in  our  midst,  Irish  progress 
must  be  slow. 

We  repeat  once  more  that  the  professional 
and  representative  men  of  Ireland  are  not 
doing  their  duty ;  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
not  doing  their  duty ;  neither  are  the  clergy 
or  journalists  rendering  the  required  assist- 
ance to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
nation.  Declamation,  rhetoric,  or  fine  writing, 
on  platform  or  in  newspaper,  on  the  split  of 
political  parties,  or  the  defeat  of  this  local 
measure  or  that,  will  not  lift  up  the  manu- 
factures of  Ireland  or  give  her  artizans  work. 
Political  sinuosities  is  a  bad  study  for  an 
industrious  workman.  The  elements  of 
Euclid,  and  work  all  the  year  round,  would 
add  more  to  his  comfort  and  knowledge  than 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  political  nos- 
trums by  which  Ireland  was  drugged  to  death 
and  delusion  during  the  last  half  century. 

Our  remarks  may  be  unpalatable  to  some 
—facts  generally  are,— but,  feeling  there 
existed  a  necessity  for  uttering  them,  we 
place  them  before  the  Irish  public.  We 
yield  to  no  one  in  our  desire  to  see  all  classes 
of  our  countrymen  united,  and  of  seeing  her 
architects,  artists,  builders,  and  craftsmen 
once  more  building  up  the  shattered  fabric 
of  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
nation.  Dubliniensis. 


Scientific  Lectures. —  Professor  Thisselton 
Dyer  delivered  on  the  19l.li  iilt.,the  tiflh  of  a  series 
of  popular  lectures  on  "The  Natural  History  of  a 
Floweriusf  Plant,"  in  the  Theatre  of  the  College  of 
Science,  Stephen's-green.  The  lecturer  devoted  his 
attention  in  this  discourse  to  the  fruit  of  the  flower- 
in.;  plants,  and  treated  the  subject  in  an  able, 
iureresting,  and  attractive  manner. 
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THE  GRATTAN  STATUE. 
The  hon.  member  for  Meatli  (an  advocate 
for  "  Home"  Government)  addressed,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  timely  letter  to  the  Frefniaii's 
Journal,  calling  attention  to  the  want  of 
energy  displayed  by  the  committee  appointed 
two  years  ago  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  monument  to  that  highly 
distinguished  Irishman,  Henry  Grattan.  In 
another  column  we  have  expressed  our  views 
on  Irish  art,  and  referred  particularly  to 
sculptor's  works,  to  which  we  would  beg  our 
readers'  notice.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Martin's 
letter  wiU  have  a  salutary  effect  in  stirring 
lip  the  sleeping  committee.    He  says  :— 

It  is  more  tlian  two  years  since  a  number  of  pa- 
triotic Irisbmeii,  moved  by  the  nmniticeiit  example 
of  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  contributed  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  prociirinsr  and  setting  up  in  the 
metropolis  a  statue  of  Henry  Grattan.  Tlie  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin,  wliich  passed  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sullivan  for  his  generous  initiation 
of  this  patriotic  movement,  are,  1  understand,  readv 
at  any  moment  to  give  a  formal  grunt  of  the  site 
which  a  monument  to  Grattan  ought  to  occupy  in 
front  of  our  old  Parliament  House.  And  why  is 
not  the  statue  yet  chiselled  or  cast,  and  standing  in 
College-green  ?  I  think  many  of  your  readers  will 
join  rae  in  saying  that  there  ojght  not  to  be  any 
farther  delay  in  setting  ah  )ut  it. 

1  understand  that  thee  )mmittee,  as  soon  as  they 
got  in  hands  the  needful  funds,  two  (years  ago,  de- 
termined to  request  Mr.  Fulev  to  undertake  the 
work  of  the  Gratlan  Statue,  on  the  co  idition  that  it 
should  be  erected  within  five  years  f  om  tliat  time. 
Mr.  Foley  (as  I  am  told)  was  to  be  invited  to  come 
over  to  Ireland  and  consult  with  the  committee  as 
to  details,  to  fix  upon  the  ^ite,  and,  on  receiving  a 
formal  order,  to  send  a  model  oftlie  intended  work. 
But  Mr.  Foley  has  not  yet  come  over,  nor  sent  a 
model,  and  the  honorary  seoielaries  of  the  com- 
mittee have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  let  the  matter 
fall  into  oblivion.  It  is  now  rumoured  that  Mr. 
Foley,  owing  to  the  state  of  liis  health,  and  to  the 
great  accumalalion  of  unexecuted  orders  at  his 
studio,  cannot  undertake  tlie  Grattan  Monument. 

The  same  artist, a  great  many  years  ago,  under- 
took the  greater  and  more  elaborate  work  of  the 
O'Connell  Morujuient,  which,  it  is  confidently  hoped, 
will  one  day  appear  in  gorgeous  marble  and  bronze 
on  the  site  that  has  been  si't  apart  for  honour  to  the 
memory  of  that  greatest  Irishman  of  his  generation. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  long  y--t  before  Mr.  Foley  will 
have  leisure  to  finish  the  O'Connell  Monument; 
and  the  Grattan  Monuraerjt,  if  he  can  undertake  it 
at  all,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  lake  in  hands  till 
after  the  other;  and  Mr.  Foley  is  but  a  mortal, 
whose  life  and  time  for  working  must  soon  come  to 
an  end,  though  the  fame  of  his  genius  will  live  for  ages. 

I  think  I  but  speak  the  general  sentiment  of 
patriotic  Irishmen  when  I  confess  my  impatience 
to  behold  in  the  Irish  metropoiis,  where  already  is 
erected  the  statue  of  O'Brien,  the  promised 
Monuments  to  O'Connell  and  Grattan.  May  it  not 
be  well  that  the  Grattan  Monument  Committee,  at 
least,  should  meet  and  oonsider  whether  anything 
is  to  be  done  to  secure  the  execution  of  their  work 
within  a  reasonable  time  ?  Let  them  consider  the 
O'Brien  Statue.  Is  not  that  work  an  ornament  to 
the  metrojiolis — an  lionour  to  Irish  art?  Is  not  the 
statue  a  striking  likeness  of  the  patriot,  whose 
memory  we  desire  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  gejie- 
rations  to  come  of  Irishmen?  Is  it  not  a  work 
which  well  serves  the  purpo  ses  of  a  national  monu- 
ment ?  But  the  O'Brien  Statue  has  been  erected 
in  Dublin  by  Irish  hands,  after  the  design  of  a 
resident  Irish  artist ;  and  the  same  skilled  hands, 
may  they  not  be  got  to  execute  in  Dublin,  and 
without  delay,  a  statue  wortny  of  [the  memory  of 
Grattan,  and  of  the  historic  site  at  the  gate  of  our 
old  Parliament  House? 


LAW. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

(Before  Chief  Justice  Monahan  and  a  Special 
Jury.) 

A.  and  E.  Dudgeon  v.  John  Nolan. — This 
was  an  action  to  recover  £701  15s.  7d.  for 
work  done  by  plaintiffs,  who  are  building 
surveyors,  for  defendant,  who  is  a  builder, 
and  also  for  work  and  labour  as  witnesses 
and  the  expense  of  giving  evidence  for  Mr. 
Nolan  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  de- 
fendant had  lodged  £39  10s.  6d.  in  court,  and 
had  pleaded  with  respect  to  the  balance  of 
the  claim  that  the  work  in  respect  of  which 
it  was  demanded  had  been  performed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  proved  useless  to  him.  Mr. 


Nolan  had  been  employed  in  erecting  for 
the  Provincial  Bank  the  handsome  structure 
which  now  stands  in  College-street.  The 
original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  so  was 
±'20,350  ;  but  in  consequence  of  unexpected 
difficulties  experienced  in  the  soil  upon  which 
the  foundation  was  laid,  and  other  causes, 
the  total  expenditure  reached  £34,494. 
Differences  having  arisen  between  Mr.  Nolan 
and  the  bank  as  to  what  he  was  entitled  to, 
Mr.  Nolan  employed  the  plaintiffs  to  make 
measurement,  &c.,  for  him.  The  defendant 
in  the  present  action  brought  an  action 
against  the  public  officer  of  the  bank  to  re- 
cover the  balance  of  what  he  deemed  himself 
entitled  to  in  remuneration  for  his  services  in 
erecting  the  new  building.  The  bank  insti- 
tuted proceedings  in  Chancery  to  stop  that 
action.  An  injunction  for  that  purpose  was 
granted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  bitt  subse- 
quently on  the  hearing  of  the  cause  the  in- 
junction was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Nolan  was 
successful  in  the  suit  in  that  court.  The 
bank  appealed,  and  the  decision  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  These  were  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  evidence  of  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  present  action  was  given  for  Mr. 
Nolan,  who  subsequently  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  bank.  The  case  lasted  four 
days,  the  evidence  on  both  sides  being  of  the 
same  contradictory  character  as  that  given  in 
recent  building  trials.  The  jury  found  for 
plaintiffs,  with  £25  damages  over  sum  lodged 
in  court. 

The  Chief  Justice — in  his  legthened  charge 
to  the  jury  in  above  case,  wherein  one  of  the 
questions  raised  was  as  to  the  ordinary  scale 
of  fees  payable  to  building  surveyors, — in 
order  to  explain  to  the  jury  why  the  rate 
should  be  1^  per  cent,  for  some  portions  of 
their  work,  and  2i  per  cent,  for  others,  stated 
that  one  of  the  ordinary  works  on  which  a 
surveyor  was  employed  was  to  measure  from 
the  plans  and  specification  the  quantities  of 
the  several  sorts  of  work  to  be  executed  in  a 
building  proposed  to  be  erected ;  and  that 
these  quantities  so  ascertained,  when  jn'iced 
by  the  builder  who  was  about  to  tender,  and 
the  value  of  the  items  calculated,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  builder's  tender  for  the  work ;  and, 
it  being  doubtful  if  the  builder  would  succeed 
in  getting  his  tender  accepted,  a  custom 
had  grown  up  of  charging  only  IJ  per  cent., 
instead  of  the  ordinary  charge  of  2^  per  cent. 
To  our  readers  who  know  that  this  difference 
of  the  two  rates  is  simply  jiroijortional  to  the 
difference  of  time  and  labour  expended  by 
the  surveyor,  between  measuring  from  plans 
and  from  the  work  as  executed,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  comment  on  the  above.  Of  course 
no  such  explanation  was  given  in  evidence, 
nor  was  it  apparently  thought  necessary  to 
give  any  explanation  at  all  of  a  point  that 
seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  ;  but  the  fact 
of  such|a  bad  guess  having  been  made  by  the 
Chief  Justice — a  guess  amounting  to  a  mis- 
direction on  a  point  of  some  importance  in 
the  case, — points  out  very  strongly  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  assessor  being  employed  in 
technical  cases,  whose  previous  knowledge 
would  be  available  both  for  the  shortening  of 
cases  by  rendering  a  great  mass  of  technical 
evidence  unnecessary,  and  give  more  precision 
and  certainty  to  jiroceedings. 

THOMASTOWN  SESSIONS. 

Rev.  James  Ryan,  P.P.,  v.  .John  Dalton. — 
This  was  an  action  brought  for  £10,  for  the 
recovery  of  a  "  building  plan"  of  the  chapel 
of  Pitt,  near  Gowran,  Co.  Kilkenny.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  plaintiff  that  in 
1863,  he  procured  a  plan  from  Mr.  Butler,  of 
Dublin,  for  the  rebuilding  the  chapel  of  Pitt, 
Ijarish  of  Clarragh,  and  that  in  18(38  a  difle- 
rence  of  opinion  arose  amongst  the  parish- 
ioners as  to  the  plan,  and  he  then  gave  it  to 
defendant  to  submit  it  to  another  architect 


in  order  to  ascertain  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
referee  it  was  a  proper  plan.  He  had  in  his 
hands  at  the  time  £30,  collected  in  the  parish, 
and  out  of  this  he  paid  £5  for  the  plan.  He 
returned  the  greater  portion  of  this  money  to 
Mr.  Nolan,  the  treasttrer.  He  never  got  the 
plan  since,  nor  heard  anything  of  it,  until  he 
heard  it  was  condemned  by  anotlier  architect. 
There  is  at  present  a  suit  pending  in  Chancery, 
relative  to  the  building  of  the  chapel.  Defen- 
dant stated  that,  in  1808  he  was  requested  to 
get  the  parishioners  together  to  have  matters 
arranged,  wlien  it  was  proposed  that  the 
plan  which  Father  Ryan  had  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  another  architect  and,  if  approved 
of,  all  the  parishioners  would  agree  to  it. 
The  plan  and  specification  were  consequently 
submitted  to  an  architect,  who  condemned 
both,  and  a  sketch  of  a  plan  and  specification 
were  then  made  and  approved  of  by  the  bishop 
and  a  majority  of  ratepayers  of  the  parish  ; 
and  the  plan  which  Father  Ryan  wanted  to 
be  carried  out  was  condemned;  all  were  unani- 
mous as  to  building  a  chapel  according  to  the 
other  plan,  at  a  cost  of  £1,000.  His  "Worship 
stated  that  he  regretted  to  find  such  dissen- 
sions in  the  parish,  but  he  had  nothing  to 
say  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  building 
plan  ;  however,  acting  on  the  principle  of  law, 
he  should  hold  that  plaintiff  being  first  in 
possession  of  the  plan,  and  being,  as  termed 
in  law,  a  "bailee"  he  was  entitled  to  get 
back  the  plan.  He  would  therefore  make  a 
deree  for  the  amount  claimed  ;  but  to  be  re- 
duced to  6d.  if  the  plan  be  given  up  within  a 
month. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

(Before  Chief  Justice  Monahan  and  a  Special 
Jury.) 

Inrjram  and  M'  WlUianis  v.  J.  G.  Moonei/. — 
This  was  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
£3,000  damages  for  injuries  said  to  have 
been  sustained  by  plaintiffs  in  consequence 
of  the  alleged  negligence  of  defendant,  or  of 
persons  employed  by  him,  in  taking  down  the 
houses  12  and  13  Lower  SackviUe-street,  in 
this  city.  The  plaintiffs  are  drapers  carrying 
on  business  at  14  in  same  street.  The  de- 
fendant is  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  carry- 
ing on  business  at  1  Lower  Abbey-street,  and 
having  become  the  purchaser  of  the  premises 
12  and  13  Lower  SackviUe-street  (formerly 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Browne  and  Payne, 
tailors),  employed  Mr.  Meade,  builder,  to 
take  down  the  old  buildings  and  erect  new 
concerns  on  same  site.  Plaintiffs  contended 
that  their  house  had  a  right  to  the  support 
given  by  the  waUs  of  the  old  ijremises,  and 
that  the  work  of  pulling  down  the  old  build- 
ings was  done  so  carelessly  that  their  drapery 
l)usiness  was  very  seriously  injured,  involving 
the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  premises, 
consisting  of  sleeping  apartments  for  business 
assistants,  servants,  and  others,  and  that  their 
trade  was  largely  interrupted,  owing  to  the 
damage  done  to  the  business  portion  of  their 
house.  The  defendant's  case  was  that  the 
work  in  question  was  done  without  negli- 
gence, but  admitted  the  trespass  complained 
of,  and  a  sum  of  £20  was  lodged  in  court  in 
satisfaction  of  plaintiffs'  claim  for  compensa- 
tion. The  case  was  four  days  at  hearing, 
and  during  the  trial  several  witnesses — archi- 
tects, builders,  and  others — were  examined, 
and  some  admirable  photographs  were  pro- 
duced, and  which  at  one  view  exhibited  to  the 
jury  the  establishment  of  the  plaintiffs,  and 
the  new  house  in  course  of  erection  for  M-. 
Mooney.  Chief  Justice  Monahan  charged  the 
jury,  and  handed  them  a  number  of  questions, 
on  the  answers  to  which  his  lordship  said  he 
would  direct  a  verdict,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing certain  legal  issues  if  their  necessity  would 
arise  by  a  verdict  either  way.  The  jtiry  after 
two  hours'  consultation,  returned  into  court 
with  an  answers  to  the  questions,  to  the  effect 
that  plaintiffs'  house  had  been  damaged  by 
the  taking  down  of  Mr.  Mooney's  two  houses, 
from  which  it  was  entitled  to  support  ;  that 
proper  precaution  was  not  used  in  their  shor- 
ing while  being  taken  down  ;  that  a  portion 
of  the  damages  resulted  from  negligence,  and 
a  portion  from  the  fact  of  taking  them  down ; 
that  these  houses  could  not  be  repaired  with- 
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out  injury  to  the  plaintiffs'  premises ;  that 
they  were  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  the  property  and 
public  safety  that  they  should  he  rebuilt; 
that  the  ^20  lodged  in  court  was  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  trespass  complained  of ; 
and  that  the  plaintifis  had  sustained  damages 
by  injuries  to  their  premises  from  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  want  of  care  to  the  extent 
of  i'lOO.  His  lordship  requested  the  jury  to 
assess  the  amount  of  damages  under  each 
head.  The  jury  then  divided  that  amount 
into  two  sums  of  ^£50  each.  His  lordship 
said  that  the  assessment  of  the  jury  then  was 
that  the  £20  lodged  covered  the  claim  for 
trespass ;  they  found  ^glOO  for  the  damages  in 
taking  down  the  house,  £50  from  the  nature 
of  the  work,  and  £50  for  want  of  care.  In 
this  state  of  facts  he  would  direct  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintifis  for  £50,  reserving  leave  to 
them  to  apply  to  have  that  amount  increased 
to  £100,  and  leave  to  the  defendant  to  have 
a  verdict  entered  for  him.  The  foundation 
of  the  verdict  was  that  the  want  of  care 
should  be  brought  against  Mr.  Meade,  the 
buUder,  and  for  the  nature  of  the  work 
against  the  defendant,  and  therefore  he 
would  say  £50.    Verdict  accordingly. 

Counsel  for  plaintiffs — Sergeant  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Esham,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Fitzgibbon.  For  defendant — Messrs.  Heron, 
Q.C.,  Falkiiier,  Q.C.,  and  Holmes. 


MAYNOOTH  SESSIONS. 

Thomas  Holbrook  v.  Joseph  Payne. — This 
was  an  action  brought  by  plaintiff,  who  is  a 
surveyor,  residing  in  Gi-eat  Brunswick-street, 
Dublin,  to  recover  a  sum  of  ^26  10s.  6d.  for 
work  done  in  preparing  maps,  taking  levels 
of  a  certain  water  course,  &c.,  and  for  per- 
sonal attendance  in  one  of  the  superior 
courts.  Plantiff  submitted  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars for  the  amount  claimed,  and  stated  that 
he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Doran,  defendant's 
solicitor,  in  an  action  in  one  of  the  superior 
courts  to  execute  certain  works  in  surveying, 
&c.  Mr.  Doran  proved  to  getting  the  work 
done  by  the  du-ection  of  defendant,  who 
undertook  to  pay  the  expenses.  Defendant 
denied  that  he  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Doran,  his  solicitor,  to  pay  more  than 
^1  for  surveying  the  water-course,  and 
added  that  he  could  have  got  the  work  done 
for  that  sum  by  a  surveyor  in  the  county ; 
but  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Doran,  who 
said  he  could  get  a  friend  of  his  own  in 
Dublui  to  make  the  survey  for  the  sum 
named,  he  left  the  matter  in  his  hands.  After 
a  patient  hearing  of  the  case,  in  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  conflicting  evidence, 
his  Worship  briefly  summed  up,  when  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  the 
fuU  amount  claimed,  with  expenses. 


take  the  height  of  Magilligan  mountain,  even 
nlthongh  they  went  astray  in  their  calcula- 
tions a  good'  distance  !  For  the  defence  it 
was  contended  by  Miss  Begley  and  the 
"young  surveyor"  that  dui-ing  the  time  the 
latter  was  under  plaintiff's  tuition  he  made 
no  progress  whatever — being  made  to  carry 
the  "  chain"  upon  all  occasions  on  which  his 
master  went  surveying  ;  and  also,  on  asking 
to  be  made  aware  of  anything  intricate  con- 
nected with  his  business,  plaintiff  would  in- 
variably answer — "That's  my  aft'air,  not 
yours."  In  fact,  plaintiff  seemed  quite  de- 
termined to  keep  all  the  secrets  of  the  pro- 
fession a  mystery  to  the  young  man.  Miss 
Begley  distinctly  stated  that  plaintiff  had 
some  time  previously  consented  to  take  ^Gl 
in  lieu  of  the  whole  claim ;  and  that  the 
reason  her  brother  left  was  entirely  owing  to 
plaintiff's  incompetency  to  teach  him.  His 
Worship  strongly  condemned  the  plaintiff  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  appeared  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  keep  his  pupil,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  smart  young  man,  in  iitter  ignorance 
of  his  profession.  He  would  give  a  decree 
for  £1. 


•NEWTOWNLIMAVADY  SESSIONS. 
A  LAND  SUEVEYOE  AND  HIS  PUPIL. 

Samuel  Easson  v.  Mary  Begley. — In  this 
case  plaintiff,  who  described  himself  as  a 
land  surveyor,  summoned  defendant  for  £10, 
amount  said  to  have  been  due  for  lessons 
alleged  to  have  been  given  her  son.  Plaintiffs 
case  was  that  he  had  agreed  to  make  defen 
dant's  son  a  land  surveyor,  civil  engineer, 
&c.,  for  the  sum  of  ±'15,  of  which  money  he 
received  in  instalments  the  amount  of  £5. 
Had  been  under  his  tuition  for  about  six 
mouths,  and  left  of  his  own  accord.  Plaintiff 
now  processed  for  the  remainder  of  the  money, 
as  he  considered  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  it, 
even  although  his  pupil  left,  which  was  not 
his  fault,  as  he  was  both  able  and  wUling  to 
teach  him.  On  cross-examination,  plaintiff 
said  he  considered  rajnd  progress  had  been 
made  by  his  pupil,  as  he  drew  a  map  (which, 
on  being  produced,  elicited  hearty  laughter 
from  the  court),  indicating  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  Hugh  Lane,  Esq.,  but  which 
might  have  been,  for  aught  the  youth  knew, 
one  of  the  Fiji  islands.  Plaintiff  also  ad- 
mitted he  was  to  teach  him  the  use  of  the 
theodolite,  and  was  of  opinion  he  had  done 
80  by  both  of  them  going  on  one  occasion  to 


IN  RE  "  DUBLINIENSIS." 

OuE  contributor  "  DubUniensis  "  writes  in 
this  issue  with  the  scalpel  instead  of  the  pen, 
and  he  seems  fully  competent  in  the  handling 
of  both  the  instrument  and  the  subject. 
Added  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  architecture,  fine  arts,  and  build- 
ing matters  in  Ireland,  our  co-labourer  has  a 
claim  to  be  heard  on  his  own  account  as  well 
as  on  behaU  of  the  very  large  constituency 
whose  interests  he  has  at  heart.  At  home 
and  abroad  his  pen  has  always  been  used  in 
the  service  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  most  useful 
and  practical  way,  as  is  evidenced  lastly 
though  not  least  in  his  contributions  to  the 
pages  of  the  Ieish  Buildee. 


SEWAGE  AND  HEALTH. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  congratulation 
in  Ireland  that  the  experience  gained  in  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Great  Britain 
afforded  very  material  aid  in  undertakings  of 
a  like  kind  in  this  country.  "  The  battle  of 
the  gauges  "  in  England  guided  our  engineers 
to  the  adoption  of  the  medium  gauge  in  this 
country.  Many  other  questions  were  deter- 
mined for  us  in  the  sister  country,  for  the 
most  part  in  time  to  save  us,  in  an  important 
measure,  from  the  effects  of  the  want  of  that 
experience  so  valuable  in  all  undertakings  of 
magnitude.  We  ( Saunders  J  hoped  that  like 
prudence  would  have  guided  our  local  legis- 
lators in  the  matter  of  drainage.  To  what  cause, 
then,  are  we  to  attribute  a  different  result  ? 
In  or  about  1853  Mr.  Bardwell,  an  able  London 
architect,  regarded  as  most  objectionable  the 
recommendation  "  to  bring  aU  the  sewage  of 
Brentford,  Hammersmith,  Kensington,  and 
places  adjacent,  right  through  the  metropolis 
(as  if  London  had  not  suflicient  sewage  of  its 
own),  occupying  in  its  passage  time  enough 
for  its  entire  decomposition,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  its  most  noxious  gases."  "  This," 
adds  the  same  authority,  "  is  actually  part  of 
a  scheme  estimated  to  cost  three  millions 
sterling  1"  "  I  apprehend,  he  continues,  "  a 
commission  of  chemists  would  have  arrived 
at  a  very  different  conclusion."  That  gentle- 
man little  thought  that  in  the  year  1871  five 
millions  sterling  would  have  been  expended 
on  the  London  Main  Drainage,  and  three 
millions  more  on  the  complement  work,  the 
Thames  Embankment,  the  former  under- 
taking being  stiU  very  far  from  completion, 
whilst  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
litigation  between  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  Essex  Sewage  Reclamation 
Company,  ending  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, possessing  local  means  of  readily 
obtaining  information,  refusing  the  prayer  of 
each.  Here,  then,  is  a  dead  lock.  The 
Sewage  Company  desires  an  alteration  in  the 
terms  of  what  it  now  finds,  to  its  cost,  has 


been  an  impracticable  undertaking ;  the 
Metropolitan  Board  is  refused  powers  to  add 
another  twenty  miles  to  its  main  sower,  to 
try  and  save  the  Thames  from  further  pollu- 
tion and  shoaling,  and  yet  our  Corporation 
have  actually  got  permission  from  a  com- 
mittee of  one  House  of  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature to  plunge  us  not  only  in  the  mud,  but 
also  into  interminable  financial  difficulties 
and  endless  litigation,  not  to  speak  of  de- 
priving us  of 

"  Sacred  health ! 
The  monarch's  bliss,  the  beggar's  wealth." 

For  truly  we  shall  not  traverse  the  laws  of 
chemistry  and  the  laws  of  life  without  forfeit- 
Lag  that 

"  Seas'ning  of  all  good  below! 
The  sovereign  friend  in  joy  and  woe." 

Naturally,  we  ask  what  return  has  London 
obtained  for  the  great  outlay — which  is  not, 
however,  by  any  means  as  large,  relatively  to 
the  revenue  of  the  two  cities,  as  that  which 
will  he  required  for  Dublin  ?    The  mortality 
of  her  people  has  risen,  her  poor  rates  have 
also  greatly  increased,  her  port  is  threatened 
with  extinction.    One  gain  has  been  sugges- 
ted, certainlir — namely,  the  increased  powers 
of  defence,  in  case  of  foi'eign  invasion,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
if  furnished  with  proper  pumps  and  hoses — 
for  surely  if  the  victors  of  Dorking  will  but 
take  the  Thames  route,  then  the  victory  of 
Dorking  will  be  but  a  myth  indeed.    It  is 
hard  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  to  dig  a  hole  ia  the  sands  of 
the  North  Bull,  and  bury  the  deposit  from 
the  reservoirs ;  to  be  taken  again,  when  thus 
dried,  and  carted  somewhere  else.    Had  Mr. 
Bazalgette  ever  tried  digging  a  few  feet  into 
the  water-soaked  sands  of  the  North  BuU,  he 
would  have  known  what  rank  nonsense  he 
solemnly  recommended.     We  commend  to 
his  study  the  sad  records  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  and  the  experience  derived  from 
Guadaloupe.    The  climate  of  Dublin  will  not 
bear  tampering  with  ;  even  that  of  London, 
in  certain  respects  much  less  liable  to  suffer 
from  like  causes,  does  not  escape  the  effects 
of  the  infliction  of  sewer  gases,  as  shown  in 
the  increased  general  mortality  and  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  many  zymotic  diseases. 
We  are  not  alone  in  our  objections  to  the 
Corporation  Sewage  Scheme.    The  following 
observations,  which  we  quote  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  con- 
firm the  opinions  which  we  have  expressed  on 
the  subject : — 

"The  problem,  What  is  to  be  done  with  our 
sewai^e  ?  much  needs  solution.  With  a  population 
about  one-tenth  that  of  London,  and  certain  facili- 
ties not  possessed  by  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Dublin,  on  the  one  hand,  affords  a  suit- 
able opportunity,  for  the  carryii}^  out  of  a  system 
of  drainao;e,  based  on  sucti  scientific  principles  as 
would  ensure  the  prime  desideratum — namely,  the 
promotion  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  without 
neijlectiiig  sucli  means  of  utilisation  as  would  be 
compatible  with  the  attainment  of  that  fjrand  aim 
of  all  such  measures.  The  plan  for  which  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  tlie 
sanction  of  a  Parliainentary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  accomplishes  neither  end  ;  indeed,  it 
does  more  than  promise  the  non-fulfilment  of  tliose 
first  essentials  of  correct  sanitation — for,  hacked  by 
sworn  engineerino;  evidence,  it  fiies  not  only  in  the 
face  of  all  such  commonplace  matters  as  improve- 
ment of  the  public  liealtlj  and  sewafie  utilisation, 
but  undertakes  to  overcome  the  considerations  of 
natural  gradients  and  water-sheds,  though  of  course 
at  \ast  cost  ;  concentrates  the  sewage  of  large 
tracts  of  the  suburban  districts,  much  of  which 
will  have  to  he  raised  at  tireat  cost  by  pumping; 
and  after  a  route  of  many  miles  through  a  tolerably 
thickly  inlialiited  city  d'Strict,  witli  a  climate  and 
locality  but  too  prone  to  favour  zymotic  disease, 
vrhich  the  general  poverty  and  overcrowded  state 
of  riianv  parts  aids,  casts  thn  already  fermenting  sea 
of  filth  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  whence  it  will 
readily  find  its  way  back  to  the  city  and  suburbs, 
distant  only  one,  two,  and  three  miles  in  so  many 
directions.  We  may  ask,  what  provision  is  beings 
made  against  the  risk  of  silting  up  the  shallow 
mouth  and  bar  of  the  port  of  Dublin'  Only  the 
interposition  of  a  subsidiary  tank,  which  will  be 
valueless  at  the  very  time  when  most  wanted  — 
namely,  when  heavy  falls  of  rain  occur,  carrying 
down  from  the  ill-made  and  constantly  61thy  Dublin 
streets  vast  amounts  of  sedimentary  matter." 
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ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ITS  RELATION  TO  MODERN  LIFE.* 
By  AN  Architect. 

An  examination  of  the  theory  of  architecture,  wliicli  can 
only  imitate  the  principles  of  Nature,  would  lead  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  beauty  itself— the  qualities  which 
always  accompany  it.  This  is  the  most  subtle  and  difficult 
enquiry  connected  with  tlie  arts. — Sir  Charles  Eastlal'e. 

Parmi  les  arts,  I'art  de  I'architecture  est  certainement  celui 
qui  le  plus  d'afSnite  avec  les  instincts,  les  idees,  le  moeurs,  les 
progrcs,  lesbesoinsdespeuples;  il  est  done  difficile  de  serendre 
compte  de  la  direction  qu'il  prcnd,  des  resultats  au.xquels  il  est 
araen6,  si  Ton  ne  connait  les  tendences  et  le  gfinie  des  popu- 
atioirs  au  milieu  desquelles  il  s'est  developpe. —  Viollet-le-Duc, 

From  whatever  causes,  it  is  certain  (and 
everyone  who  has  given  attention  to  the 
suhject  will  hear  ns  out  in  the  remark)  that 
for  twenty  persons  capable  of  taking  an 
enlightened  and  intellectual  interest  in 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  we  scarcely 
meet  with  one  who  has  any  interest  in 
architecture,  any  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples of  design,  or  indeed  any  suspicion 
that  there  are  principles  at  all  concerned  in 
the  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  tide  of  re- 
vived mediaeval  feeling,  which  has  of  late 
years  flowed  over  this  country,  has  rendered 
fashionable  among  non-professional  persons 
a  certain  interest  in  one  particular  phase  of 
the  art  of  architecture.  But  even  this  has  in 
reality  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the 
acquirement  of  a  superficial  historical  know- 
ledge of  certain  facts  connected  with  this  one 
style,  combined  with  a  free  use  of  what  may 
he  termed  '  Gothic  slang : '  and  our  popular 
writings  on  the  subject  in  the  shape  of  '  ma- 
nuals' and  '  hand-books,' are  nearly  all  the 
work  of  amateurs — chiefly  clerical  dilettanti 
—who  confound  Archseology  with  Architec- 
ture. 

On  one  point,  however,  aU  persons  wiU 
probably  concur  with  us,  namely,  that  some- 
thing called  '  Architecture '  has  involved, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  involve,  the 
expenditure  of  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  the  public  and  private  revenues  of  this 
country ;  on  this  gi'ound  alone  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  both  public  bodies  and  private 
individuals  should  have  some  distinct  ideas 
on  the  matter.  But  there  is  a  higher  reason 
than  this  for  inviting  a  little  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Architecture  difi"ers  from  other  arts  in 
this,  that  its  productions  are  not,  except 
in  a  legal  sense,  private  property.  A  bad 
volume  of  poetry  soon  dies  a  natural  death; 
a  bad  picture  may  be  laid  out  of  sight,  or  at 
most  is  not  necessarily  obtruded  upon  others 
than  the  owner.  But  a  large  buildLng  is  no 
such  innocuous  creation.  It  can  neither  be 
laid  up  in  a  garret,  nor  even  '  reviewed '  out 
of  existence.  Once  built,  there  it  stands,  an 
accomplished  and  stubborn  fact ;  cutting  ofi' 
from  us  a  certain  proportion  of  light  and  air 
and  blue  sky,  for  which,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  says, 
'  It  is  bound  to  give  us  something  in  return.' 
It  may  exist  as  an  expressive,  picturesque 
object ;  an  evidence  of  thought  and  origin- 
ality in  the  selection,  collocation,  and  decora- 
tive treatment  of  materials  ;  a  friend  whose 
aspect,  changing  with  the  changing  seasons, 
becomes  interwoven  inseparably  with  oin- 
daUy  associations,  and  is  hailed  with  delight 
after  a  long  absence ;  or  it  may  be,  as  too 
often  hai^pens,  a  shadow  upon  our  daily  life, 
a  grim  mass  of  lifeless  stone  or  brick  oppress- 
ing us  with  its  tedious  and  persistent  gloom, 
or  a  great  fantastic  meaningless  jumble  of 
angles,  and  points,  and  chimneys  exercising 
on  us  a  constant  irritating  influence  not  the 
less  real  and  annoying  because  its  source  may 
not  always  be  distinctly  traceable.  And 
which  of  these  aspects  our  collective  buildings 
shall  assume — How  far  we  may  extract  any- 
thing of  pleasure  or  grace  out  of  the  multi- 
tudinous erections  which  the  needs  of  our 
crowded  modern  life  call  into  existence — 
depends  not  alone,  or  even  in  chief  part,  on 
the  body  of  persons  called  architects,  but  in 
a  very  great  measure  on  the  amount  of  feel- 
ing for  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the 
degree  of  importance  attached  to  it,  bj'  those 
who  employ  (or  who  do  not  employ)  the  aid 
of  the  professional  designer.  In  architecture, 
as  in  most  other  matters,  the  law  of  supply 
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and  demand  operates  largely  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  art  of  architecture,  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  subject  entirely  ignored  even 
in  the  most  liberal  of  our  educational  pro- 
grammes, and  either  slighted  or  misunder- 
stood by  the  public  and  the  press  generally, 
so  long  is  there  little  probability  that  what 
is  so  lightly  valued  should  be  forthcoming, 
or  that  any  of  the  best  heads  among  us  will 
give  their  thoughts  to  a  profession  so  little 
likely  to  afi'ord  them  any  worthy  occupation 
or  recognition. 

What,  then,  is  Architecture  ?  At  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  the  answer 
would  have  been  that  the  art  of  architecture 
lay  in  the  employment  of  certain  patterns  of 
columns  and  capitals,  each  with  its  appro- 
priate base  and  supei'structure,  known  as  the 
'five  orders,'  the  precise  proportions  of  which 
in  all  their  parts  were  indubitably  fixed  by 
able  theorists  as  well  as  by  measurement 
from  Greek  and  Roman  examples,  and  were 
as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which 
altereth  not.  The  application  of  these  features 
to  the  exterior  of  a  building,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  internal  arrangement  or  objects, 
constituted  it  a  work  of  architecture  :  '  very 
fine  for  a  Greek  god,'  as  the  late  Lord  Dudley 
(he  of  the  Quarterlij)  said  on  seeing  the 
drawings  for  his  new  house,  '  but  a  modern 
gentleman  must  have  ofiices.'  In  general, 
however,  the  wealthy  amateurs  stood  by  the 
five  orders  very  consistently  ;  there  is  indeed 
a  story  that  a  gentleman  of  the  period,  seeing 
one  of  these  sacred  features  treated  with  un- 
becoming licence  under  the  hands  of 

that  very  great  master 
Who  found  ns  all  briclc,  and  left  us  all  plaster, 

in  Regent's  Quadrant  and  elsewhere,  took  on 
him  to  interpose,  enquiring  of  the  foreman 
'  what  order  he  called  that  ? '  and  was  brought 
up  with  the  reply,  '  It's  Mr.  Nash's  positive 
order,  sir.'  Of  late  years  positive  orders 
have  taken  another  turn,  and  everything 
must  be  an  imitation  of  some  feature  of 
mediteval  architecture,  even  down  to  the 
grotesque  heads  of  devils  and  other  monstros- 
ities, which  were  a  natural  outbreak  of  the 
half -savage  humour  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
which  glare  at  us  from  our  new  churches 
and  town-halls  with  an  absurd  incongruity  of 
sentiment.  At  the  present  moment  very  few 
of  the  leading  architects  of  England  or  France 
entertain  this  view  of  their  profession,  as  the 
art  of  copying ;  even  those  in  this  country 
who  sanction  it  by  their  practice,  seldom 
defend  it  in  theory.  But  the  idea  has  become 
so  rooted  in  the  minds  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
satisfy  people  with  a  design  until  they  are 
assured  on  reliable  evidence  that  it  resembles, 
not  only  in  general  aspect,  but  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  its  details,  something  that  has 
been  done  some  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  state,  most  em- 
phatically, that  '  architecture  '  is  not  '  archae- 
ology,' that  the  two  things  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  that  the  reading  of  books  giving 
an  account  of  the  various  periods  of  Gothic 
architecture,  which  is  so  fashionable  with 
cei'tain  people  just  now,  no  more  constitutes 
a  study  of  the  art  of  architecture  than  read- 
ing a  history  of  Italian  painters  and  their 
works  constitutes  a  study  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. 

Architecture  is  simply  the  art  of  building 
with  constructive  and  decorative  expression. 
It  consists  mainly  in  so  arranging  and  group- 
ing the  principal  portions  of  a  structure  as  to 
form  an  agreeable  and  weU-balanced  outline 
or  composition  of  a  definite  and  consistent 
character  ;  in  so  emphasizing  and  marking 
the  main  constructive  portions  of  the  build- 
ing as  to  increase  its  apparent  stability  to 
the  eye,  and  to  render  its  external  aspect 
expressive  of  its  internal  purpose,  arrange- 
ment, and  construction,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  duU  and  lifeless  screen  or  protection 
from  the  weather  ;  and  lastly  (though  this  is 
the  least  important  branch  of  the  art),  in 
applying  suitable  and  expressive  decoration 
to  enliven  those  other  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture which,  unless  relieved  in  such  a  manner, 
might  appear  too  dull  and  monotonous  to  the 
eye.    The  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to 


notice  the  order  in  which  these  three  require- 
ments of  an  architectural  building  arc  named, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  their  relative 
importance  and  priority  of  consideration. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  architecture  is 
I  essentially  based  upon  practical  and  con- 
i  structional  necessities,  and  that  a  building 
is  architecturally  truthful  only  so  long  as  it 
shows  itself  as  a  hunH  fide  endeavour  to  meet 
and  to  illustrate  the  requirements  of  its  special 
case.  Consequently  the  plan  is  always  the 
first  consideration,  and  upon  or  along  with 
its  general  distribution  arises  the  general 
composition  of  the  design,  the  question  of 
what  form  and  what  relative  position  the  lead- 
ing feature  (tower,  dome,  or  whatever  it  be) 
should  take,  so  as  to  emphasize  and  call 
attention  to  the  central  point  of  the  plan,  and 
indicate  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
building.  In  a  similar  manner  the  general 
construction  of  the  building  and  the  pro- 
vision for  light,  ingress  and  egress,  ventilation 
and  such  requirements,  become  a  part  of  the 
design.  If,  for  example,  our  edifice  be  a  lofty 
apartment  in  one  height,  we  treat  it  accord- 
ingly, with  lofty  windows,  and  with  a 
generally  vertical  predominance  of  line ; 
if,  as  in  a  mansion,  we  have  one  floor  over 
another,  this  becomes  the  motif  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  design  into  corresponding  stages, 
marked  externally  by  horizontal  mouldings 
('  string-courses,'  as  they  are  technically 
termed).  We  must  have  openings  in  the 
wall  for  light ;  we  surround  these  with  mould- 
ings, or  crown  them  with  canopies  as  a 
weather  screen.  It  is  essential  that  our  walls 
have  a  firm  and  solid  base.  By  the  thicken- 
ing-out of  the  waUs  near  the  ground  we  get 
the  base-course  or  'plinth,'  giving  both  a 
real  and  apparent  stability,  which  we  may 
still  further  emphasize  by  multiplying  the 
lines  and  mouldings  which  mark  and  define 
this  additional  thickness.  Wherever  there  is 
a  sloping  roof  (which  in  this  climate  is  nearly 
always),  it  is  an  essential  of  really  good  build- 
ing that  the  roof  overhang  the  walls,  so  as  to 
throw  ofl'the  wet  from  the  latter.  We  intro- 
duce mouldings  to  break  the  abruptness  of  the 
angle  of  roof  and  wall,  and  so  we  have  the  origin 
of  the  '  cornice,'  which  is  nothing  but  the 
projection  of  the  roof  artistically  treated.  On 
the  important  eflect  of  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture of  the  building  upon  its  style  of  design, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  farther  on ; 
but  even  the  above  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  relations  between  practical  requirements 
and  architectural  design  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate how  absurd  it  is  for  any  one  to  set  about 
building,  as  many  do,  with  the  intent  to 
imitate  some  previous  architectural  model 
and  adapt  their  practical  requirements 
thereto  ;  thus  exactly  reversing  the  common 
sense  and'logical  method  of  procedure,  be- 
sides incurring  the  risk  of  other  inconsisten- 
cies, both  practical  and  aesthetic,  which  we 
shall  have  to  allude  to.  Our  third  step  in 
design,  decorative  detail,  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  called  arbitrary  in  its  applica- 
tion. We  may  almost  entu-ely  dispense  with 
it,  and  still  have  a  very  fine  and  expressive 
building,  as  in  some  of  the  finest  early 
Gothic  work  of  France  and  England,  or  we 
may  carry  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  elabora- 
tion, provided  that  we  do  not  obscure  or 
weaken  the  constructive  design ;  provided 
also  (which  is  a  very  important  principle)  that 
the  ornament  is  confined  to  the  decoration 
of  features  which  ak-eady  form  a  portion 
of  the  main  design,  and  play  an  obs  ioui  part 
in  the  building.  Architectural  truth  of  de- 
sign is  violated  whenever  a  feature  is  intro- 
duced purely  as  an  ornament  ;  it  then  be- 
comes an  excrescence.  This  principle,  to 
which  we  shall  again  refer,  has  received 
practical  illustration  in  all  the  most  ad- 
mirable monuments  of  architectural  style 
which  remain  to  us.  This  restriction,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  sculpture  of  a  high 
class  and  possessing  artistic  interest  of  its 
own  ;  such  work  passes  out  of  the  domain  of 
architectural  ornament,  and  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  separate  art  in  itself ;  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  distinction  between  sculpture 
and  mere  ornament  leads  us  naturally  to  the 
most  important  and  interesting  consideration 
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with  reference  to  the  theory  of  architectural 
design,  hut  the  most  difficult  to  render  intel- 
ligible to  those  who  have  not  specially  studied 
the  subject,  viz.  the  nature  and  degree  of  ex- 
pression which  architecture  as  an  art  is 
capable  of,  and  the  diflerence  of  principle 
lying  between  that  and  sculpturesque  or  pic- 
turesque expression. 

The  nature  of  this  distinction  is  broadly 
indicated  in  the  first  of  the  two  quotations 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  essay.  Architec- 
ture, it  is  assumed  by  Eastlake,  can  only 
imitate  the  priiicipki  of  Nature.    Such  a 
limitation,  it  is  evident,  places  it  at  once  on 
ground  quite  distinct  from  that  occupied  by 
■what  are  sometimes  called  the  '  plastic  arts.' 
Not  only  do  sculpture  and  painting  possess, 
as  we  all  know,  the  power  of  imitating  the 
outward  forms  of  Nature,  but  this  imitation  is 
almost  a  ^iiie  qu&  non  towards  the  realisation 
of  the  special  objects.     They  influence  our 
minds  either  through  the  mere  reproduction 
of  scenes  or  objects  in  Nature,  which  possess 
heauty  or  interest  for  us,  or  (in  their  higher 
efforts)  by  using  such  forms  or  aspects  as 
the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  the  artist's 
own  feelings  and  imagination,  or  of  his  read- 
ing or  translation  of  historical  or  imaginary 
scenes.     Architecture  has  no  such  power  of 
reproducing  or  depicting  the  facts  and  forms 
of  Nature,  or  of  making  use  of  these  for  the 
expression  of  definite  facts  or  ideas.    As  an 
art  it  is  removed  farther  back,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  plane  of  intellectual  vision  ;  its  re- 
ferences to  Nature  are  metaphysical  and  ab- 
stract rather  than  physical  and  concrete  ;  and 
it  seeks  not,  like  painting,  the  distinctions 
and  differentia  of  natural  objects,  but  their 
af&nities  and  points  of  resemblance,  whereon 
to  found  its  own  general  principles.  In 
variety,  vividness,  and  intensity  of  expres- 
sion and  of  human  interest,  architecture  can 
never  compete  with  sculpture  and  painting  ; 
but  its  lack  of  definite  expression  is  compen- 
sated for  by  a  proportionate  degree  of  breadth 
and  universality.    In  all  true  and  consistent 
architectural  styles,  whatever  their  diversi- 
ties of  construction  and  aspect,  the  same 
fundamental  laws  will  be  found  illustrated, 
and  the  same  adoption  of  the  principles 
rather  than  the  forms  of  Nature  ;  the  re- 
semblance to  Nature  appearing  most  purely 
metaphysical  when  we  contemplate  a  style 
or  a  representative  building  as  a  whole,  and 
approaching  more  nearly  towards  physical 
imitation  in  proportion  as  we  direct  our 
attention  to  details.     This  wiU,  perhaps  be 
rendered  more  clear  by  a  brief  reference  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  most  perfect 
and  consistent  styles  of  which  we  have  any 
record:  the  Doric  Greek  and  the  Early 
English  Gothic.  • 

Looking  at  any  of  the  typical  structures  of 
these  two  styles,  we  recognise  in  them  cer- 
tain broad  characteristics  which  are  common 
to  every  production  which  can  claim  the  title 
of  architecture.    Such  are  symmetry  or  bal- 
ance of  parts,  and  rhy  thm  or  regular  recurrence 
of  features  and  divisions  of  equal  proportions; 
properties  which,  however  exemplified,  we 
know  and  feel  to  be  by  a  law  of  our  nature 
pleasing  to  us,  though  we  cannot  define  or 
comprehend  the  origin  and  rationale  of  such 
pleasure.  So  also  the  necessity,  instinctively 
felt  and  universally  responded  to  in  architec- 
ture, for  a  solid  basis  to  the  superstructure, 
and  a  crowning  member  to  complete  the 
composition,   is  one  of  those  deep-seated 
principles  which  underlie  not  only  architec- 
ture, but  music  and  poetry  also ;   and  is 
based  on  considerations  common  to  aU  these 
arts.    When  we  look  more  into  detail,  we  be- 
come cognisant   of  those   special  qualities 
which  distinguish   good  architecture  from 
bad,  and  afford  more  definite  and  marked  ex- 
amples of  the  imitation  of  natural  principles. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  most  perfect  and  con- 
sistent architectural  feature,  probably  that 
has  ever  been  invented— the  Doric  column. 
This  is  a  feature  intended  for  the  support  of 
a  superincumbent  weight  acting  vertically 
upon  it.  A  plain  cylindrical  post,  with  a  square 
block  or  abacus  at  the  top  to  distribute  the 
pressure  a  Uttle  more  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  practically.    But  this  was  not 


enough  :  the  column  must  indicate  its  pro- 
perties and  office  ;  and  every  part  of  it  is  de- 
signed with  the  view  of  expressing  power  to 
sustain  vertical  pressure.  Its  bounding  lines 
are  slightly  convex,  giving  greater  apparent 
strength   and  substance  than   a  perfectly 
straight  line  would  have  ensured.     Its  ap- 
pearance of  rigidity  is  intensified  by  the  hard 
sharp  vertical  lines'  formed  by  the  edges  of 
the  '  fluting,'  which,  converging  together  at 
the  top,  are  there  bound  round  by  the  neck- 
ing or  '  astragal,'  above  which  the  column  ex- 
pands into  the  broad  shallow  curved  mould- 
ing supporting  the  square  '  abacus,'  which,  m 
turn,   forms  the  seat  for  the  superstruc- 
ture.    We  cannot   say  exactly  why  this 
peculiar  treatment   should    have  the  as- 
pect of  strength  and  fitness  for  sustain- 
ing weight,  but  we  may  see  that  the  same 
general  treatment  is  followed  in  Nature.  In 
the  case  of  a  man's  hand  and  arm  resisting  a 
pressure  vertical  to  it,  we  find  the  same  cha- 
racteristics—the slight  curve  of  swell  m  the 
outline,  the  tapering  and  binding  together  ot 
the  muscles  at  the  wrist  (the  '  necking'  being 
emphaticaUy  the  wrist  of  the  column),  the 
subsequent  expansion  beyond  this  pomt  into 
the  flat  surface  of  the  hand  prepared  to  meet 
the  opposing  surface— are  all  the  counter- 
parts of  the  columnar  design ;  which,  while 
avoiding  the  slightest  hint  of  imitation  of 
form,  reproduces  most  faithfully  the  principle 
of  the  natural  feature.    AVe  do  not  assert 
that  the  designer  of  the  Doric  column  had 
such  imitation  absolutely  in  view  ;  whether 
he  had  or  not  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  the 
fact  remains  that,  in  working  out  the  most 
successful  of  all  architectural  features,  he  fol- 
lowed, whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  same  principles  as  are  exhibited  in  Nature, 
while  strictly  preserving  the  rigidity  and 
symmetry  of  form  essential  to  the  durability 
and  stability  of  expression  required  by  archi- 
tecture.   As  we  descend  to  minuter  and  more 
strictly  ornamental  details,  we  find  that  we 
may  safely  approach  a  grade  nearer  to  natural 
form  without  losing  architectural  expression. 
Thus  the  well-known  Greek  'honeysuckle' 
ornament,  as  it  is  called,  approaches  in  form 
very  nearly  to  something  like  a  real  product 
of  vegetation.    It  is,  nevertheless,  no  imita- 
tion of  any  flower  ;  but  it  is  an  imitation  of 
that  principle  of  growth  from  a  central  stem 
which  is  common  to  nearly  all  flowers,  treated 
with  that  stiffness  of  line  and  absolute  sym- 
metry  of  parts  which  are  required  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  an  architectural  design. 
If  we  turn  from  the  Parthenon  to  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  we  find  a  similar  imitation  of  natural 
principles,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction.    The  Greek  architect  recognised 
weiyht  in  his  design,  and  even  emphasized  it. 
The  mediaeval  architect,  piling  up  buUdings 
of  far  greater  real  massiveness,  would  fain 
eliminate  altogether  the  appearance  of  weight, 
without  concealing  structure  :  and  so  there 
arose  in  time,  and  after  multiplied  experi- 
ments, those  structures  which  are  the  admi- 
ration even  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  constructive  and  artistic  problems  grap- 
pled with,  where  the  weight  and  mass  of  the 
supporting  piers  is  made  to  put  on  a  face  of 
airy  grace  and  lightness,  from  which  the 
vaulted  ceiling  appears  to  spring  in  a  natural 
and  inevitable  outgrowth.    And  how  is  this 
lightness  mainly  achieved  ?    In  reply  we  have 
but  to  observe  that  in  nature  it  is  only  stems 
which  have  little  or  no  weight  to  support  that 
can  arise  straight,  slender,  and  upright  for 
their  full  height.     The  conditions  are  the 
same,  the  order  only  of  our  reasoning  is  re- 
versed :  the  flower-stems  are  tall  and  slender 
because  they  liave  no  weight  to  support ;  the 
Gothic  vaulting- shaft  appears  to  have  no 
weight  to  carry  because  it  is  tall  and  slender 
in  proportion:  the  lines  of  the  vaulting  carry 
out  the  same  principle  of  lightness,  the  vault- 
ing-ribs appearing  to  spring  from,  rather  than 
to  rest  upon,  the  heads  of  the  shafts,  and  by 
their  thin  lines,  falling  over  in  a  curve  to  the 
centre,  calling  away  the  eye  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  masses  of  stone  between  them, 
and  cheating  it  into  the  belief  that  there  is 
really  no  weight  at  aU  to  be  carried.    So  that 
here,  simply  by  the  method  of  treating  the 


surface  of  the  masonry— of  so  moulding  and 
fashioning  it  as  to  suggest  and  emphasize  the 
idea  of  verticality  and  upward  tendency,  the 
medieval  architect  was  able  to  remove  from 
what  was  in  reality  a  collocation  of  ponderous 
masses  of  stone  ail  idea  of  downward  weight 
and  pressure,  and  to  represent  his  building 
as  a  growth  from  the  ground,  on  natural 
principles,   though  without  any  imitation 
whatever  of  natural  objects.    The  Gothic 
vaulting  rib  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markably successful  instances  of  architectural 
expression,  since  it  increases  both  the  ap- 
parent strength  and  lightness  of  the  stone 
ceiling ;  for,  could  we  pare  off  the  mouldings 
which  form  the  vaulting-rib,  and  leave  only 
the  bare  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  different  planes  of  the  vaulting,  the  latter 
would  positively  appear  heavier  through  this 
actual  loss  of  material,  because  the  attention 
would  then  be  directed  only  to  the  broad 
masses  of  the  masonry,  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated on  the  comparatively  narrow  lines  of 
the  moulded  rib.    The  imitation  of  principle 
rather  than  form  is  again  to  be  seen  in  the 
ornamental  detail  of  Gothic  as  of  Greek 
architecture;  with  the  difference  that  the 
former  style  comes   altogether  somewhat 
nearer  to  nature  than  the  latter;  a  nearer 
approach  being  made  to  natural  forms  in 
some  of  the  larger  features  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture than  was  permitted  in  any  but  the 
smaller  decorative  details  of  Greek ;  and  thus 
we  find  early  Gothic  ornament  approaching 
so  near  to  natural  form  as  to  throw  aside 
symmetry,  and  exhibit,  in  the  carving  of 
capitals,  &c.,  much  of  the  freedom  and  irregu- 
larity of  nature.    But  even  here  the  instinct 
of  the  early  mediseval  architects  kept  them 
clear  of  mere  imitation  of  form ;  and  the 
early  Gothic  carving  (the  superior  beauty  of 
which  is  now  universally  recognised)  has  its 
own  forms  and  its  own  conventional  stiffness 
of  treatment :  purely  architectural,  it  imitates 
the  principle  of  irregularity  of  growth,  but 
not  the  gi-owth  itself.    It  was  only  in  the  rich 
and  fascinating  decadence  of  the  style  that 
the  architectural  carver  forgot  his  true  office, 
and  attempted  a  literal  translation  into  stone 
of  the  delicate  crisp  forms  of  natural  vege- 
tation, as  in  the  latter  Gothic  capitals,  when 
the  foliated  ornament  no  longer  appears  as 
part  of  the  architectonic  growth  of  the  struc- 
ture, but  as  a  mere  application  of  imitative 
carving,  in  a  material  too  coarse  and  granular 
to  give  any  but  an  imperfect  rendering  of  the 
fibrous  delicacy  of  nature  ;  the  effort  result- 
ing in  tours  deforce  of  execution  beautiful  in 
their  way,  but  which  have  lost  aU  that  meta- 
physical beauty  and  fitness  of  expression 
which  rendered  the  earlier  Gothic  ornament 
so  satisfactory  to  the  judgment. 

We  alluded  just  now  to  the  effect  of  mecha- 
nical structure  on  style  and  expression  in 
architectural  design.  Without  troubling  our 
readers  with  questions  of  practical  construc- 
tion, a  word  must  be  said  in  illustration  of 
the  general  relation  of  the  principles  of  con- 
struction to  those  of  design ;  the  latter  being, 
in  all  true  styles,  the  outward  expression  of 
the  former.  We  may  still  go  for  our  illus- 
tration to  the  two  styles  already  aUuded  to  ; 
for  Greek  and  Gothic  architecture  represent 
respectively,  in  the  purest  and  most  unmixed 
form,  the  two  main  divisions  of  construction 
in  architecture — viz.,  the  trabeated,  or  (as  the 
word  implies)  that  in  which  openings  or  apart- 
ments are  roofed  by  a  beam  or  lintel  (trahes) 
laid  from  wall  to  wall ;  and  the  arcuated,  in 
which  the  arch  alone  is  used  for  roofs  and 
window-heads,  &c.  One  important  practical 
distinction  between  these  two  typical  modes 
of  construction  will  be  perceived  at  once.  _A 
lintel  construction  is  limited  in  the  size  of  its 
openings  and  apartments  by  the  _  cohesive 
strength  of  the  material  used  as  a  lintel,  and 
the  lengths  in  which  it  can  be  made  available : 
for  example,  we  cannot  procure  stones  in  one 
block  of  more  than  a  certain  length,  and  con- 
sequently our  wails  or  columns  cannot  be 
farther  apart  than  the  greatest  distance  across 
which  the  stone  lintel  will  carry.  There  is 
no  such  limit  in  arch  construction  ;  the  arch 
consisting  in  the  collocation  of  separate  stones 
in  such  a  way  that  by  their  mutual  pressure 
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they  shall  uphold  each  other,  all  superincum- 
bent vertical  weight  being  transmitted  latterly 
through  the  arch  stones  or  vmixsoirs  (as  they 
are  termed)  to  the  base  or  abutment  on  each 
side  from  which  the  arch  springs  :  and,  so 
long  as  this  abutment  is  immovable,  almost 
any  space  may  be  bridged,  and  nothing  but 
absolute  crushing  of  the  materials  can  cause 
the  fall  of  an  arch.    But  a  still  more  impor- 
tant distinction,  in  its  influence  on  architec- 
tural design,  is  that  between  the  manner  and 
direction  in  which  the  weight  of  the  super- 
structure  operates   on  the   supports.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  render  it  evident 
that  in  a  building  of  the  beam  or  lintel  con- 
struction, the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure  operates  by  a  dii-ectly  vertical 
pressure  oa  the  walls  or  columns,  and  that 
the  latter  are  mechanically  independent  of 
each  other ;  we  might  remove  all  the  building 
except  two  columns  and  the  lintel  across 
them,  and  the  stability  of  the  portion  left 
would  remain  theoretically  unaltered.  An 
arched  building  is  in  a  totally  difl:erent  case. 
It  stands  entirely  by  the  balancing  of  one 
pressure  against  another.    Each  arch  exer- 
cises a  lateral  pressure  against  its  abutments, 
tending  to  thrust  them  outwards  ;  a  pressure 
which  must  be  counteracted  either  by  a 
massive  abutment  or  by  a  counter  thrust 
from  an  adjoining  arch.    Thus,  in  the  long 
arcades  of  our  cathedrals,  the  arches  are  all 
balanced  against  each  other ;  and  were  the 
end  '  bay'  removed,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
adhesion  of  the  mortar  to  prevent  all  the  rest 
following  suit.    Now,  look  at  the  eflect  of 
these  constructional  principles  on  architec- 
tural design.    In  the  Doric  temple,  the  per- 
fection of  the  trabeated  style,  every  feature 
is  expressive  of  vertical  pressure  ;  the  heavy 
horizontal  lines  of  the  lintel  or  '  entablature ' 
have   no  lateral  sway  or   tendency ;  the 
column  is,   as  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
perfect  expression  of  resistance  to  weight 
acting  in  the  line  of  its  axis.    "When  the 
Eomans,  who  were  great  engineers  but  bad 
artists,  came  to  deal  with  ai-chitecture,  they 
introduced  the  arch  in  their  constructions, 
but  with  no  corresponding  change  in  the 
principle  of  external  design.    They  could 
only  borrow  the  features  of  Greek  architec- 
ture ;  they  applied  (or  misapplied)  the  column 
and  capital  to  the  exterior  of  their  buildings, 
either  as  a  mere  decoration  independent  of 
the  construction,  or  they  used  it  to  thicken 
and  strengthen  the  wall  at  the  points  where 
the  thrust  of  the  vault  impinged,  thus  using, 
for  resistance  to  lateral  thrust,  a  feature 
whose  every  line  told  only  of  resistance  to 
vertical  pressure.    As  long  as  there  was  such 
a  contradiction  between  internal  structure 
and  external  design,  there  could  he  no  true 
architecture.    It  was  only  when,  about  the 
tenth  century,  the  idea  of  the  buttress  was 
struck  out,  that  the  arcuated  style  found  its 
natural    and   consistent  expression.  The 
Romans,  who  in  their  earlier  arched  buildings 
had  used  what  is  termed  a  '  waggon-vault ' — 
i.e.,  a  continuous  arched  celling  running  the 
whole  lengih  of  the  apartment,  and  requiring 
a -continuous  and  uniform  thickness  of  waU  to 
form  an  abutment  for  it — had  subsequently 
given  the  hint  of  what  was  afterwards  ex- 
panded into  the  Gothic  vault,  the  principle 
of  employing  cross  arches  obliquely  so  as  to 
collect  all  the  thrust  of  the  vault  on  to  de- 
tached points  in  the  external  waU.    At  these 
points  were  placed  the  buttresses  of  the 
mediaeval  builders  ;  masses  of  masonry  pro- 
jecting at  right  angles  from  the  main  wall 
(which,  between  these  points,  was  a  mere 
screen),  and  receiving  the  collected  thrust  of 
the  vaulting  ribs  ;  while  their  form  and  oixt- 
line,  sloping  gradually  away  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  spreading  furthest  at  the 
ground  level,  exactly  expressed  their  use  and 
office,  as  abutments  or  counterforts  leanrag 
towards  the  building  and  counteracting  the 
outward  thrust  of  the  arched  vault.  Thus  con- 
sistency of  expression  was  restored  to  architec- 
ture, which  forthwith  blossomed  abundantly 
into  those  marvollous  productions  of  mediaeval 


produce  in  stone  the  splendour  of  forest 
scenery,  but  in  which,  grand  and  romantic 
as  their  total  efi'ect  is,  all  the  main  features 
can  be  traced  back,  step  by  step,  to  their 
purely  mechanical  and  constructive  origin. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


WINCHESTER  TOWN  HALL. 
In  competition  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
Town  Hall  for  the  City  of  Winchester,  the 
Council  had  no  less  than  forty-six  sets  of 
l)lans  submitted  to  them.    After  mature  de- 
liberation the  CouncU  recommended  six  of 
the  designs  as  being  worthy  of  "  special  con- 
sideration."   Amongst  these  six  so  retained 
was  one  under  the  motto  "  Concentration," 
(27)  by  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Callaghan  of  this  city,  a 
perspective  view  of  which  forms  the  subject 
of  our  illustration  in  the  present  number. 
We  deem  it  highly  complimentary  to  our 
townsman  to  find  that  his  design  has  been 
favourably  noticed  by  our  professional  con- 
temporaries in  London.    The  Builder  con- 
siders that  it  "  is  a  very  ably  and  cleverly 
arranged  plan,   every  bit  of  space  being 
utilized."    The  Building  News  remarks  that 
"  '  Concentration'  has  a  remarkably  compact 
and  well  thought-out  arrangement.  Forming 
a  rectangular  block,  there  is  perhaps  less  lost 
room  in  this  plan  than  any  others.    The  hall 
is  located  along  the  back,  and  is  amply  ap- 
proached by  entrances  at  the  east  and  north 
sides,  though  rather  indirectly.    TJie  only 
fault  seems  to  us  to  be  the  number  of  exterior 
steps  required  to  gain  the  principal  apart- 
ments, though  it  must  be  remembered  an 
excavated  basement  on  the  intended  low  site 
for  this  building  would  be  very  questionable  ; 
probably  the  author  had  this  in  view.  The 
conveniences  of  this  plan  appear  to  he  more 
complete  than  any  of  the  others.    The  pro- 
portions of  hall  and  its  roof  are  good,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  plan  is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  well  considered,  and  fuUy  bears 
out  the  motto  adopted  by  its  author.  The 
external  front  of  this  design,  which  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  has,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  com- 
monplace appearance,  but  its  defects  in  this 
respect,  which  are  chiefly  those  of  detail,  are 
quite  overbalanced  by  the  merits  of  the  plan 
and  its  general  i>roportions.    If  the  same 
amount  of  study  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
faqade  which  the  plan  evinces,  this  would 
probably  have  been  the   most  successful 
design  of  the  whole  collection."    In  return- 
ing Mr.  O'CaUaghan  his  drawings,  the  Coun- 
cil expressed  their  thanks  for  the  talent  and 
skill  displayed  in  his  design,  which  led  them 
to  retain  it  as  one  of  the  six  sets  "  specially 
meritorious." 


THE  PROPOSED  ADVANCE  IN 
OPERATIVES'  WAGES. 
Although  many  arguments  can  be  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  present  demand  of  the  opera- 
tive carpenters  andijlasterers  for  an  addition 
to  their  wages,  we  confess  we  are  surprised 
both  at  the  exceedingly  short  notice  they 
have  given,  and  the  amoimt  of  that  proposed 
increase.  Everybody  knows  that  buildiag 
contracts  extend  over  several  months— many 
occupy  years  in  theii-  fulfilment  ;  and  as 
labour  both  in  joiners'  work  and  plastering 
forms  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  work  executed  (the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  in  both  instances  being  com- 
paratively small),  this  additional  charge  of 
fully  10  per  cent,  must  be  derived  for  a  con- 
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masonry 

and  which  have  been  regarded  by  rhapsodical 
dilettanti  as  springing  from  the  desire  to  re- 


of  contractors.  Whether  this  is  a  fair  and 
straightforward  way  of  dealing  between  em 


l)loyed  and  employer,  we  will  leave  others  to 
determine.    Had  our  advice  been  asked,  we 
would  have  gladly  assisted,  and  devoted  our 
services  to  a  movement  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  we  conceive,  would  tend  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  operative,  but 
which  in  this  instance  we  fear  will  act  with 
damaging  influences,  because  it  must  deter 
many  from  entering  upon  "building  specula- 
tion or  building  works  generally.    We  are  in 
a  position  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  em- 
ployers on  this  subject,  and  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  assert,  that  had  a  reasonable  no- 
tice been  given,  the  demand  would  have  been 
as  cheerfully  acceded  to  as  it  is  now  opposed, 
while  in  its  present  form  it  must  engender  a 
feeling  of  distrust  which  no  after  efforts  of 
employes  can  eradicate.    Let  ixs  take  it  as 
granted  that  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  opera- 
tive becomes  a  necessity  ;  how  much  more 
gracefully  would  it  have  been  likely  to  be 
accorded,  if,  on  the  1st  of  January  last  it  had 
been  made  known  that  such  would  be  ex- 
pected on  the  1st  of  July.    In  the  interim 
many  were  entering  upon  contracts  possibly 
to  extend  over  the  year,  and  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  add  this   additional  percentage 
there  would  be  nobody  to  blame  but  them- 
selves. An  instance  of  the  excessive  hardship 
of  this  has  come  within  our  knowledge.  A 
contract,  based  upon  a  schedule  of  prices,  and 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
was  signed  by  one  of  our  largest  firms  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  carpenters'  notice  being 
served,  and  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy 
to  have  increased  the  rates  in  the  schedule  to 
cover  the  additional  cost  of  labour,  as  it 
would  have  been  for  the  contractors  to  have 
signed  their  names.    We  would  ofi'er  many 
more  examples,  but  let  this  one  suffice  ;  of 
course  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  workman 
to   give  a  sufficiently  lengthened  notice  to 
cover  aU  contracts  ;  but  let  a  medium  be 
adopted,  and  the  movement,  in  a  modified 
form,  shall  have  our  hearty  support.  While 
offering  these  remarks,  we  also  volunteer  ad- 
vice, be  it  accepted  or  not  as  it  may  be  con- 
sidered of  value.    Labour  is  a  mercantile 
commodity,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  highest 
market,  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  inherent 
right  of  the  proprietor  of  any  commodity  to 
place  what  price  he  pleases  upon  it ;  but  a 
question  arises,  wiU  the  consumer  accept 
this  theory?  circumstances  may  compel  him 
to  do  so  for  awhile,  but  we  sometimes  find  a 
reactionary  movement  sets  in  which  lessens 
the  consumption  of  what  he  considers  over- 
priced.   We  have  made  this  concluding  re- 
mark, neither  in  sorrow  nor  in  anger,  but  as 
a  word  of  warning — certainly  not  in  a  spirit 
of  opposition  ;  our  every  efibrt  would  be  as 
our  pen  has  frequently  shewn,  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  working   classes,  but  we 
would  essay  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  which  would 
be  cheerfully  responded  to  by  aU  who  are  in- 
terested. 

Although  perhaps  it  is  foreign  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  think  it 
due  both  to  employer  and  employed,  to  state 
oar  opinion  with  regard  to  the  absurd  system 
which  remunerates  all  the  members  of  a  craft  ( 
alike,  and  which  this  proposed  advance  would 
perpetuate.  To  the  workman  of  ability  it  is 
positive  injustice,  because  it  debars  him  from 
exercising  that  spirit  to  excel  which  should 
exist  amongst  all  trades  and  professions, 
while  it  reacts  most  prejudicially  to  the  em- 
ployer, inasmuch  as  when  a  high  rate  of 
wages  is  fixed  as  a  minimum  standard,  it 
prevents  him  rewarding  men  of  abihty  ac- 
cording to  then-  deserts.    What  motive  can 
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influence  operative  talent  more  than  the  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  better  pay  than  a  brother 
of  the  craft  of  medium  qualifications  ?  We 
Iwould  therefore  suggest  that  a  system  of  clas- 
sification should  be  adopted,  not  by  the  em- 
ployers, which  might  be  construed  into  uneven 
, handed  justice,  hut  by  the  men  themselves, 
j  something  similar  to  that  pursued  under  the 
German  technical  educational  system.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  positively  true  that 
many  tradesmen  are  paid  according  to  the 
time  they  spend  either  in  the  workshop  or 
the  building,  as  the  case  may  be,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  work  they 
produce.     Discharge   them,   whispers  the 
society,  if  you  find  they  do  not  earn  their 
I  wages.  But  a  diflBculty  exists,  because,  when 
a  number  of  men  are  placed  together  in  a 
building,  as  in  roofing  or  similar  works,  the 
employer  never  can  ascertain  the  defaulter  ; 
besides,  there  is  a  something  in  the  society's 
rules  which  tends  materially  to  conceal  me- 
diocre ability :  this  should  be  of  the  past,  and 
is  certainly  not  in  unison  with  the  growing 
spirit  of  the  age. 


After  the  manner  of  a  not  oy^r-indulgent 
father,  we  ventured  in  our  last  issue  to  advise 
the  members  of  the  "  Regular  Carpenters'  " 
boyy  for  their  own  good,  and  considering  all 
that  has  transpired  since,  Wtf  believe  we  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  favourable  impression. 
True,  a  deputation  from  the  "  body"  waited 
upon  us  and  stated  that  the  report  of  their 
meeting  of  the  8th  of  June,  which  also  ap- 
peared in  our  columns,  was  untrue,  and  that 
our  advice  was  calculated  to  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  a  respectable  body  of  600  men. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  we  had  no  such  inten- 
tion, and  we  have  received  assurances  from 
many  of  the  right-thinking  of  theii-  com- 
munity which  encourage  us  to  hope  that  our 
advice  was  not  inopportune,  and  that  it  will 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  good.    In  the 
heat  of  the  resentment — we  cannot  call  it  real 
anger — which  the  men  who  waited  upon  us 
exhibited,  they  made  demands  which,  to  com- 
ply with,  would  not  be  honourable  upon  our 
part,  and  which  they  might  have  known,  not- 
withstanding their  warm  expressions — we  do 
not  like  to  call  them  threats,  and  we  heartily 
forgive  them — would  not  intimidate  us.  With 
the  exception  ;of  a  flying  report  or  two  anta- 
gonistic to  our  own  views,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  put  them  before  our  readers,  this  is 
aU  that  has  been  said  by  the  carpenters 
against  our  interference.  Our  contemporaries, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  have  also, 
to  judge  by  their  silence  upon  the  matter, 
endorsed  our  proposals.  This  in  itself  ought 
to  recommend  them  the  more  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  working  men  as  well  as  to 
the  carpenters.    We  have  stated  in  our  last 
article,  that  some  of  our  contemporaries  were 
in  the  habit  of  flattering  our  work-people  to  a 
degree  inimical  to  their  welfare,  and  our 
readers  will  now  see  if  we  have  spoken  the 
truth.    A  leading  morning  paper  of  the  20th 
lilt,  says,  that  our  advice  to  the  carpenters 
•was  an  uncalled-for  attack  upon  their  con- 
duct.   "  Tradesmen,  we  suppose,"  says  this 
leading  paper,  "  should  appoint  a  master  of 
the  ceremonies  to  marshal  them  to  their 
places."    The  inference  we  are  to  draw  from 
this  is,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  well-ordered 
assemblies  to  employ  masters  of  ceremonies. 
"  Tradesnieii,"  sneers  our  contemporary — for 
the  sentence  is  evidently  a  sneer,— "  do  not 
want  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  order."  "  We 
believe,"  adds  this  would-be  apologist  of  our 
■wayward  children,  "that,  no  meetiuga  are 


more  orderly  than  those  held  by  the  Dublin 
tradesmen,  the  carpenters  especially,"  Well, 
well,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  this  writer's 
belief,  but  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  meet- 
ing to  which  we  alluded,  we  fear  he  would  be 
inclined  lo  alter  it.    The  same  paper  gives 
the  carpenters,  as  we  do,  the  credit  of  execu- 
ting their  work  in  a  neat  and  proper  manner, 
but  by  its  lukewarm  defence,  seems  to  think 
that  it  is  no  matter  what  way  their  meetings 
are  conducted.  We  would  go  farther  than  this. 
Although  they  are  only  "  tradesmen,"  they 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  conduct  and  finish 
their  meetings  as  they  finish  their  work.  The 
other  paper  that  has  taken  exception  to  our 
remarks  is  of  a  sporting  character,  and  ap- 
plauds the  conduct  of  the  carpenters  after  a 
sporting  fashion.  "  In  the  lack  of  news,"  it 
supposes,  "  one  of  the  Dublin  papers  (is  our 
sporting  contemporary  a  provincial  ?)  made  an 
unjustifiable  attack,"  &c.,  &c.    Then  comes 
the  flattering  expression,  "these  fine  fellows 
— the  carpenters — do  not  attend  the  opera  or 
go  to  tea  fights."    We  are  prompted  to  sup- 
pose in  reply  to  our  sporting  brother  scribe, 
that  it  was  a  want  of  sufficient  fun  that  caused 
him  to  pen  his  little  paragraph  apparently  to 
soothe,  while  in  his  heart  he  chuckled  at  the 
idea  that  the  "  fine  fellows"  alluded  to  would 
not  be  able  to  detect  the  satire  which  he  knew 
it  contained.     Feeling  that  we  have  always 
had  the  weMare  of  the  sons  of  toil  at  heart, 
we  are  not  afraid  to  repeat  that  the  notice 
which  we  took  of  the  meeting  of  carpenters 
was  very  much  needed  in  order  to  warn  them 
not  to  be  too  precipitate,  and  to  check  the 
younger  members  of  the  society  from  sup- 
porting, without  reflection,  the  movements 
of  those  whose  ideas  are  of  the  type  of  the 
stage-coach  days. 


THE  SHOET  HISTORY  OF  A  HOUSE.* 

"Tliis  is  the  House  that  Jack  built." 

Nursery  Rhyme. 

The  greatest  aim  of  John  Cheapside's  life, 
on  retiring  from  business  in  the  city,  waste 
purchase  a  few  acres  of  land  on  the  borders 
of  some  undisturbed  suburban  neighbour- 
hood, within  a  sixpenny  railway  ride  of  Lon- 
don. On  this  plot  of  virgin  soil  he  desired 
to  build  a  house  for  himself  and  to  cultivate 
a  kitchen  and  flower  garden.  The  retired 
city  merchant  advertised  for  tenders ;  and, 
in  less  than  a  week,  received  a  score  of  de- 
signs and  estimates  from  builders  who  acted 
as  their  own  architects.  Cheapside,  being 
practical  and  economical thi'ough  life,  bought 
in  the  cheapest  market,  and  the  lowest  tender 
was  accepted,  and  the  work  commenced. 
The  house,  begun  at  the  close  of  autumn, 
was  carried  on  without  intermission  through 
the  frost  of  winter,  was  prepared  and  painted 
in  the  spring,  and  was  ready  for  its  owner  to 
take  possession  ere  mid-summer.  The  con- 
tractor was  an  expeditious  hand,  and  being 
bound  to  time,  he  kept  faith  in  his  agree- 
ment, and  was  handed  hack  his  bond.  Mr. 
Cheapside  was  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  his  newly-finished  mansion,  which  was 
embellished  with  a  stucco  front,  preserved 
from  damp  by  an  outlying  roof,  supported  by 
a  series  of  tasteful  consoles  painted  to  match 
the  exterior  frontispiece. 

A  flight  of  stone  steps  ascended  to  the  hall- 
door,  and  a  series  of  other  steps  descended 
to  the  breakfast-parlour  beneath.  The  hall- 
door  had  a  porch,  and  the  windows  in  front 
were  surrounded  with  architraves,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cornice,  of  charming  propor- 
tions. The  builder,  who  studied  economy, 
as  well  as  his  client,  by  buying  labour  in  the 
cheapest  market,  put  in  timber  which  com- 
pensated in  weight  for  what  it  wanted  in 
dimension.  Sap,  in  his  opinion,  when  kept 
in  by  paint,  preserved  the  fibres  from  prema- 
ture exhaustion,  which  over-seasoning  was 

*  From,  the  Builder. 


SO  apt  to  produce.  Plaster,  well  diluted  with 
road-mud,  formed  an  excellent  groundwork; 
and  tlie  lime-putty  skimming,  for  tlie  exter- 
nal coating,  was  guaged  in  thickness  accord- 
ing to  time  and  atmospheric  changes.  In 
Mr.  Cheapside's  mansion,  where  paper  soon 
succeeded  this  finished  wall,  the  wliitewash 
brush  was  nearly  a  sufficient  application; 
and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coating,  in  many  respects,  had 
scarcely  more  body  than  what  the  di'ied  sur- 
face of  a  wall  presents  after  the  whitewasher 
has  done  his  duty.  The  painting- work  of  the 
new  house  was  done  in  what  is  called  the 
"  usual  manner."  The  drainage  of  the  man- 
sion was  carried  out  to  a  horse-pond,  about 
30  yds.  in  the  rear ;  hut  there  was  an  unmis- 
takable gradient,  whose  downward  incline  led 
to  the  source  of  the  sewage,  instead  of  to  its 
supposed  outfalt. 

Mr.  Cheapside  entered  in  on  his  new  take 
in  the  summer  of  1869  ;  and  before  that  day 
twelvemonth  two  of  his  children  had  died  of 
zymotic  diseases.     Two  servants  also  had 
sickened  in  that  time,  and  were  removed  to  a 
fever  hospital;  and  his  wife  never  knew  a 
day's  health  from  a  month  after  she  entered 
the  family  mansion.    It  was  all  put  down  to 
the  "  visitation  of  God."    In  the  midsummer 
of  1870,  the  stranger  who  passed  by  the  new 
mansion  of  Mr.  Cheapside  might  see  that  a 
settlement  had  taken  place  over  the  hall-door 
and  each  of  the  windows;  and  if  he  got 
liberty  to  enter  the  house,  he  would  discover 
in  most  of  the  rooms  cracks  in  the  ceilings 
and  openings  in  all  the  joints  of  the  joiners' 
work;  he  would  discover  the  heads  of  the 
door-frames  and  windows  out  of  square,  and 
the  doors  sunk  on  one  angle,  half  an  inch  or 
more  from  their  top  rebate.    He  would  have 
found  in  the  lower  rooms  the  paper  spewing 
forth  a  deadly  ooze,  and  hanging,  in  other 
places,  in  large  patches  from  the  walls.  In 
the  back  premises  would  be  found  a  flooded 
sink,  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  refuse-water; 
and  if  further  scrutiny  were  deemed  neces- 
sary, by  lifting  the  pump-handle  a  flow  of 
brackish  water,  "  all  alive,  alive,"  would  be 
had,  which  needed  neither  taste  nor  smell  to 
prove  its  solidity. 


Time  passes.  A  visit  now  (1871)  would 
show  two  bUls  in  the  windows, — "  To  he  Let 
or  Sold."  The  winter's  snows  and  frosts 
have  nipped  in  twain  the  Roman  cornices, 
dilapidations  have  set  in,  and  gloom  is  every- 
where apparent. 

The  builder  still  lives  with  a  light  heart, 
and  has  plenty  of  jobs  on  hand.  The  owner 
rents  a  better,  though  old-fashioned  red- 
brick structure  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  farther 
away  from  the  city.  His  wife  has  completely 
recovered  from  her  chronic  hysterics  and 
headache,  and  her  chUdren  are  rosy  and  full 
of  animal  spirits. 

Mr.  Cheapside  himself  acknowledges  that 
he  is  completely  cured  of  his  mania  for 
building  without  advice,  and  adds  tliat  he 
has  not  the  least  pity  for  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines. 

•  . .  « ■ 

As  most  stories  have  a  sequel,  so  has  this 
short  history  of  a  house.  The  Great  Metro- 
politan Circular  Extension  Railway  Company 
are  are  present  laying  down  a  line  of  railway 
which  cuts  obliquely  across  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Cheapside's  late  mansion.  One  of  the  solici- 
tors of  the  company,  who  was  for  some 
months  in  the  secret  of  the  line  of  route, 
purchased  Mr.  Cheapside's  freehold  at  an 
alarming  sacrifice,  and  the  said  solicitor  is 
chuckling  over  his  bargain  and  the  compen- 
sation in  prospective.  The  railway  company 
is  about  awarding  a  proper  sum  to  him  for 
the  great  loss  he  is  about  to  sustain. 

Cheapside's  mansion  for  the  next  twelve 
months  wiU  be  transformed  in  part  into  a 
depot  for  railway  plant,  and  refuge  for  nav- 
vies and  their  cooking  utensils.  Its  subur- 
ban quiet  has  for  ever  departed,  and  shortly 
"  a  sale  of  building  materials"  will  furnish 
the  last  chapter  in  the  curious  anti^climax  to 
the  sylvan  dreams  of  John  Cheapside,  city., 
merchant. 
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ARCHITECTUEAL  DECORATION.* 

Brick  and  Terrn-Cntta  v.  Stucco. — I  shall 
commence  with  the  most  ordinary  mode  of- 
architectural  decoration,  as  exemiDlified  in  an 
ordinary  London  house.  I  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  modern  houses  and  villas  that 
have  been  scattered  so  plentifully  of  late 
years  in  and  about  London.  What  is  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  all  the  architec- 
tural decoration  (if,  indeed,  I  can  apply  such 
grand  words  to  such  ignoble  efforts)  ?  I 
think  there  is  but  one  answer  to  the  question 
— viz.,  "Sham" — sham  meretricious  orna- 
ment, from  the  sham  porticoes  or  pilasters 
that  decorate  the  entrances  to  these  miserable 
specimens  of  modern  architecture  to  the 
sham  stone  cornice  that  is  generally  con- 
sidered essential  to  "  finish"  the  fagade,  and 
impart  to  it  what  is  termed  somewhat  of  an 
architectural  appearance,  as  if  the  builder 
could  redeem  his  many  sins  of  omission  by 
committing  greater  sins  in  the  name  and  for 
the  sake  of  ornament.  I  have  mentioned  the 
word  "  builder,"  and  no  doiibt  many  will 
answer  my  censure  of  this  prevailing  style  of 
decoration  by  saying  that  in  the  large  major- 
ity of  instances  no  architect  has  been  con- 
sulted, and  hence  the  inherent  badness  of  the 
design.  This,  no  doubt  is  in  a  great 
measure  true,  and  to  some  extent  answers 
mj  complaint ;  but  still  there  are  many 
instances  were  architects  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  instead  of  doing  better  things 
have  been  obliged  or  content  to  follow  in  the 
same  style  of  ornament  adopted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, excusing  themselves  by  saying 
that  they  could  not  help  it,  or  by  asking  what 
could  they  do  better  with  so  little  expendi- 
ture ?  And  here,  I  think  lies  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter — viz.,  that  good  design  and 
good  ornament  can  only  be  obtained  together 
with  a  large  outlay.  Thus  the  majority  of 
the  building  public,  when  they  require  some- 
thing "  done  on  the  cheap,"  either  decline 
altogether  to  take  professional  advice,  and 
content  themselves  with  the  cheap  plaster 
ornament  provided  ready-made,  or  else  con- 
sult some  one  who  is  disposed  to  humour 
their  views  on  the  subject,  and  avoid  all 
dispute.  But  why  good  design  (or  whatpasses 
for  such)  should  be  Umited  to  large  build- 
ings, and  where  economy  of  cost  has  not  to 
be  so  carefully  considered,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
divine,  and  yet  such  is  mainly  the  case  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  public  are  taught  a 
little  more  art,  and  told  that  good  ornament 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  large  outlay, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  compo  dressings 
in  imitation  of  stone,  with  the  addition  of 
cheap  graining  and  plenty  of  varnish,  cannot 
possibly  be  termed  architectural  decoration 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.  This  brings 
me  to  the  point  to  which  I  wish  particularly 
to  draw  your  attention — viz.,  that,  however 
cheap  the  architecture,  or  however  gi'eat  may 
be  the  pressure  put  upon  us,  we  should  never 
sanction  any  architectural  decoration  what- 
ever that  is  a  sham,  or  an  imitation  of  some 
material  that  the  outlay  will  not  allow  us  to 
employ.  It  would  be  preferable  to  have  no 
exterior  ornament  at  all,  and  use  the  money 
thus  saved  in  trying  to  make  the  interior 
decoration  more  artistic.  How  much  better 
would  it  be  for  the  durability  of  thousands 
of  the  cheaply-built  "  eligible  viUas,"  and 
for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  if  the 
money  expended  in  compo  porticoes,  string- 
courses, architraves,  cornices,  balustrades, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  ingredients  of  compo 
architecture,  were  saved,  and  expended 
instead  on  thicker  walls,  stronger  timbers, 
and  joinery  that  does  not  fall  to  pieces  a  few 
months  after  it  is  fixed.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  pockets  of 
the  landlords,  the  comfort  of  the  tenants,  and 
the  artistic  appearance  of  our  towns,  if  every 
bit  of  this  class  of  ornament  were  to  be  swept 
away,  and  we  could  return  in  some  measure 
to  the  somewhat  primitive  but  more  honest 
mode  of  building  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Art  critics  and  others 
may  laugh  at  what  is  termed  "the  Queen 
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Annean  revival,"  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  truly 
rejoiced  at  the  same,  feeling  convinced  that 
it  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  marks  a  change  that, 
I  hope,  is  dawning  upon  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  architects  who  are  adopting  this  style  of 
building  can  never  penetrate  the  horrid 
monstrosities  of  architectural  decoration  that 
offend  our  eyesight  in  almost  every  street  in 
modern  London.  The  best  architectural 
ornament  is  first  of  all  good  design  and  pro- 
portion, and  secondly,  good  workmanship  and 
materials.  If  we  have  not  these  ingredients, 
no  amount  of  decoration  can  atone  for  their 
absence  ;  it  is  like  trying  to  patch  up  a  picture 
that  is  badly  drawn  and  out  of  perspective  by 
daubing  it  over  with  colour.  We  may  go  on 
decorating  and  laying  on  endless  ornament, 
but  after  all  our  expenditure  and  trouble  the 
building  retains  all  its  bad  features,  which 
cannot  be  concealed.  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  building  is  well  designed  and  the 
various  parts  well  balanced.  What  kind  of 
decoration  should  we  employ  ?  In  a  brick 
buUding  I  think  nothing  but  brick  ornament 
or  some  like  material,  and  in  saying  this  I 
cannot  be  accused  of  giving  too  narrow  a  field 
for  architectural  ornament.  We  have  now 
bricks  of  all  shapes  and  colours,  mouldings  of 
every  conceivable  form,  and  terra-cotta  orna- 
ment can  be  manufactured  to  suit  every  style 
and  design.  Surely  here  is  enough  variety 
of  ornament  to  suit  every  taste' — colour  and 
form  of  every  kind,  and  all  made  from  the 
same  material,  the  native  clay.  Let  us 
abolish  that  villanous  compound  called  Port- 
land cement,  and  never  use  it  ornamentally 
except  as  a  ground-work  of  painting  and 
frescoes.  I  am  persuaded,  for  many  reasons, 
that  for  the  large  majority  of  buildings,  and 
particularly  in  London,  brick  and  terra-cotta 
are  the  only  decorative  materials  that  can  be 
used  with  any  degree  of  success.  Of  course 
I  do  not  wish  to  exclude  the  use  of  stone, 
but  still  I  am  of  opinion,  considering  the 
nature  of  our  climate  and  atmosphere,  that 
stone  should  only  be  used  as  an  exterior  de- 
corative material  (I  speak  of  carving,  sculp- 
ture, and  mouldings)  with  the  greatest  care 
and  precaution.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have 
set  my  heai't  upon  brick  and  terra-cotta 
ornamsnt — simply  because  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  only  material  that  possesses  what  I 
venture  to  think  are  the  chief  j)oints  in  archi- 
tecture decoration — viz.,  colour,  durability, 
and  economy  of  cost.  And,  firstly,  as  to 
colour.  I  hold  that  no  decoration  can  be 
considered  successful  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  eolour.  Colour  is  as  essential  to  decora- 
tion as  are  light  and  air  to  our  health. 
What,  I  ask,  is  the  main  difference  between 
our  large  towns  and  those  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  ?  Not  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture only,  for  we  possess  as  fine  buildings, 
wide  streets,  and  public  monuments,  as 
almost  any  country  in  the  world  ;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  the  lack  of  colour  in  our  decora- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  all  picturesqueness  in 
our  architecture.  As  to  the  latter  element, 
I  do  not  speak  now,  but  it  is  mainly  to  advo- 
cate the  more  frequent  use  of  colour  in  our 
buildings  that  I  have  ofi'ered  to  read  this 
paper.  We  here  foreigners  say  that  London 
is  so  gloomy,  dirty,  and  always  in  a  state  of 
fog.  We  architects  cannot  so  much  help  the 
fog,  although  I  think  even  that  complaint 
might  be  greatly  lessened  bv  more  sti-ingent 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  consumj^tion 
of  smoke.  Much  may  be  done  by  us,  how- 
ever, to  render  our  streets  less  gloomy,  by 
the  more  frequent  use  of  colour, and  thus  in 
some  measure  removing  the  uninviting  ap- 
pearance caused  by  our  sooty  stone  buUdings, 
cold  gi-ay  brick,  and  gi-imy  Portland  cement 
houses.  Our  climate  prevents  us  employing 
frescoes  as  an  exterior  decoration,  but  we 
have  other  modes  of  obtaining  colour — viz., 
from  bricks,  tiles,  terra-cotta,  and  mosaics, 
and  why  should  we  hesitate  to  use  them  ? 

Durah'diiij  and  CleanJiiiess. — I  believe  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  brick  is  about  the 
most  durable  material  that  can  be  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  it  is  also  the  only 
really  fire-resisting  material,  stone,  as  we 
know,  being  apt  to  crack  and  split  under  the 


influence  of  great  heat.  We  have,  therefore, 
another  inducement  for  employing  ceramic 
decoration.  I  would  also  say  a  word  as  to 
cleanliness.  Good  terra-cotta  does  not  change 
colour  like  stone  or  Portland  cement,  but 
always  retains  its  brightness  of  tone,  as  we 
may  see  by  the  numerous  examples  of  terra- 
cotta ornament  in  Italy,  mostly  upwards  of 
three  centuries  old,  or  by  the  more  ancient 
Roman  brickwork,  whicli  retains  its  colour 
almost  intact  to  the  present  day.  It  can  also 
be  easily  cleaned,  and  no  amount  of  rain, 
cold,  or  heat  can  damage  it  to  any  extent. 

Ec(in<iiiiij. — Terra-cotta  is  also,  I  believe, 
the  most  economical  mode  of  decoration  (I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  elaborate  ornament), 
certainly  far  cheaper  in  every  way  than  Port- 
land cement  or  stone  carving  ;  and  I  am  sure 
if  its  advantages  were  more  generally  known, 
and  its  use  more  extensively  advocated,  the 
cost  would  soon  become  much  less. 

Tih's  V.  Slittes. — And  while  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  colour,  I  must  lament  another  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  mode  of 
building  during  the  last  half  century  ;  I  allude 
to  the  introduction  and  now  almost  exclusive 
use  of  slate  as  a  rooting  material,  in  lieu  of 
tiles.  I  venture  to  think  this  a  reason  for 
genuine  regret.  The  architecture  of  London 
is  so  generally  cold  and  monotonous  that  we 
can  iQ  afford  to  lose  the  warmth  and  variety 
of  colour  to  be  derived  from  tUes.  No  doubt 
there  are  reasons  for  the  substitution  of  slate, 
such  as  their  cheapness  and  comparatively 
light  weight,  but  these  I  cannot  consider  as 
sufficient  reasons — certainly  not  the  latter,  it 
having  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
roof  timbers,  and  consequently  to  weakness 
in  construction.  No  doubt  with  our  present 
low-pitched  roofs  slate  is  a  safer  covering 
than  tiles,  but  this  is  only  an  additional 
argument  for  the  re-introduction  of  roofs 
with  a  higher  pitch,  that  would  be  visible 
from  below,  covered  with  the  old-fashioned 
tile. 

Ordinary  Present  Dmj  Brichivorl:. — I  can- 
not conclude  these  remarks  upon  brick  and 
terra-cotta  ornament  without  saying  a  few 
words  upon  the  inferior  class  of  brick,  both 
with  respect  to  colour,  form,  and  manufac- 
ture, that  is  now  extensively  used  in  building 
under  the  term  of  "  stock-brick  work."  I  am 
convinced  that  there  has  been  a  great  falling 
off  in  this  respect  since  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  and  I  fear  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
briclvs  win  not  tend  to  improve  matters.  I 
think  you  wUl  all  agree  with  me  that  much 
improvement  is  required  in  our  brickwork, 
not  only  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the 
bricks,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  laying  them. 
No  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  great  difference 
between  the  brickwork  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  and  that  of  oiu-  time. 
Of  course,  so  long  as  the  pernicious  practice 
of  using  "  facing"  bricks  (or  that  of  building 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  cheapest 
bi'icks,  and  then  covering  the  whole  up  with 
cement)  continues,  we  must  not  hope  for  much 
improvement.  M.  Griiner,  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  terra-cotta  decorations  of  North 
Italy,  speaking  with  regard  to  bi-ickwork  in 
England,  says  : — "  In  England  brick  was  in 
former  days  modelled  and  cast  into  artistic 
and  ornamental  forms,  but  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lugh  duty  imposed  upon  brick, 
and  the  consequent  limitation  as  to  size  and 
shape,  or  from  the  influence  of  the  contract 
system  of  building,  the  legal  English  brick 
has  become  by  degrees  the  least  durable  and 
most  unsightly  in  use  in  any  country,  and 
has  hence  produced  that  disUke  to  its  colour 
and  material  which  proceeds  not  from  its  in- 
trinsic ugliness,  but  from  association  of  the 
imagination  with  ideas  of  coarseness  and 
meanness  of  construction." 

Architectural  Decoration  in  Stone. — Passing 
on  from  brick  and  terra-cotta  ornament,  let 
me  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  various 
means  of  decoration  in  stone,  marble,  granite, 
&c.  I  propose  dividing  the  subject  under 
two  divisions — viz..  Sculpture  and  Material. 

Sculpture. — This  class  of  ornament  includes 
the  decorative  treatment  of  stone,  such  as  we 
see  in  quoins,  rustications,  mouldings  of 
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various  degi'ees  of  intricacy  and  detail,  carving 
of  all  kinds  (from  tlie  elaborate  detail  of  the 
Corinthinn  or  Composite  capital  to  the  more 
simple  and  perhaps  more  effective  detail  of 
the  thirteenth  century),  and,  finally,  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  human  figure  and  all  kinds  of 
animal  life. 

(jud'nis. — This  mode  of  ornament  should,  I 
thinlc,  he  adopted  only  under  particular  and 
special  circumstances,  and  certainly  never  in 
artificial  stone.  I  have  seen  instances,  and 
particularly  abroad  (in  Florence  and  Venice), 
where  rusticated  quoins  and  basements  have 
been  used  most  successfully  to  give  scale  and 
grandeur  to  the  architecture  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  in  these  instances  the  build- 
ings are  very  extensive,  and  the  stones  em- 
ployed are  also  very  large.  I  would  venture, 
therefore,  to  say  that  as  a  rule  rustications 
should  not  be  used  except  in  buildings  of  a 
large  and  important  character,  where  the 
extra-sized  stones  are  not  out  of  scale,  nor 
the  extra  labour  on  the  material  aj)pareutly 
needless  extravagance.  I  would  add  that  the 
use  of  stone  quoins  on  houses  that  are  at- 
tached on  each  side  is  simply  nonsensical  and 
a  sham. 

Mouldings. — The  employment  of  mouldings 
as  a  mode  of  architectural  decoration  dates, 
I  believe,  from  the  earliest  periods,  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  excuse  the  historical  portion 
of  the  subject,  and  allow  me  to  draw  your 
attention  solely  to  their  use  as  a  mode  of 
architectural  decoration.  Firstly,  what  is 
the  theory  of  their  use  ?  Twofold,  I  think — 
viz.,  to  get  a  certain  degi-ee  of  light  and  shade 
in  parts  where  the  architecture  would  be  bald 
and  flat,  and  secondly,  to  give  a  lighter  and 
more  elegant  appearance  to  certain  portions 
of  the  building.  Where  should  mouldings  be 
employed,  then  ?  Firstly,  as  a  framework  to 
enclose  certain  portions  of  the  f  aqade,  as  round 
windows,  pilasters,  and  panels  ;  secondly,  in 
large  blocks,  which,  projecting  from  the 
general  face  of  the  work,  would  otherwise  ap- 
pear heavy  and  cast  too  unbroken  a  shadow  ; 
as  a  framework  round  windows  and  arches 
generally,  the  object  being  chiefly  to  more 
clearly  define  the  line  of  opening,  and  remove 
what  would  otherwiie  be  a  sharp  and  un- 
pleasant angle — a  bold  moulding  with  hollow 
is  generally  sufficient  to  answer  the  pui-pose, 
and  all  intricacy  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  being 
useless  labour,  and  in  London  only  affording 
opportunity  for  the  premature  decay  of  the 
material.  The  treatment  of  mouldiu;.  r-^ 
in  various  countries,  but  I  think  we  slioi-ild 
study  their  use  in  countr-ies  enjoying  a  climate 
more  similar  to  our  o.wn  i-ather  than  in  Greece 
or  Italy,  where  the  brighter  atmospliere  and 
warmer  climate  allow  more  elaboration  ami 
detail.  I  would  mention  an  instance 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  use  of  intricate 
and  delicate  mouldings  on  the  exterior  has 
proved  a  mistake.  I  allude  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  where  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  stone  employed  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  such  an  extent  if  a  bolder  and  more  simple 
treatment  'Of  sculpture  had  been  adopted. 
At  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster,  the 
stonework  had  to  be  entirely  restored  some 
fifty  years  ago,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  still  able  to  trace  the  detail  of  less  elabo- 
rate mouldings  in  buildings  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  of  even  earlier 
date.  With  respect  to  the  design  of  mould- 
ings, I  need  not  say  that  they  have  to  be 
specially  considered  with  respect  to  their 
position,  and  that  a  base  to  a  column  or 
moulding  to  a  string,  which  may  suit  very 
well  for  a  height  of  say  10  ft.  fronii  the  eye, 
will  have  to  be  materially  altered  when  the 
same  is  three  times  that  height ;  this,  al- 
though the  very  A  B  C  of  design,  is  hardly, 
I  think,  paid  the  amount  of  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

Carving. — Passing  on  to  more  elaborate 
decorations  in  stone,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  carving  applied  as  an  exterior  orna- 
ment, apart  from  figure  sculpture  ;  and  before 
I  speak  of  the  use  of  this  beautiful  art,  I 
should  like  to  say  something  as  to  what  I 
consider  its  mis-use.  Carving  in  stone,  on 
account,  I  suppose,  of  the  extra  cost  in  labour, 
is  confined  cliiefly  to  buildings  of  a,  large  and 


important  charaoter,  and  we  seldom  see  it 
employed  in  ordinary  house  building*  It  is 
therefore  an  expensive  luxury,  to  be  indulged 
in  only  by  the  rich,  and  those  who  would 
seek  to  enjoy  the  same  without  the  expense 
must  bo  content  with  imitations  in  that  con- 
venient material,  stucco.  But  is  not  the  use 
of  carving  grossly  misapplied  in  the  majority 
of  instances  ?  We  have  only  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  city  to  witness  the  lavish  and 
injudicious  use  that  is  constantly  made  of 
carving.  Elaborate  stone  cornices,  with 
richly  -  carved  brackets  ;  delicately  -  carved 
capitals  on  polished  granite  shafts,  which 
seem  too  fragile  in  constitution  to  brave  the 
trials  of  our  climate  ;  richly-carved  doorways, 
with  magnificent  consoles  and  beautiful  gar- 
lands of  flowers  closely  copied  from  Nature — 
these  are  some  of  the  rich  architectural 
luxuries  that  can  only  be  indulged  in  by  the 
few.  And  yet  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  art  if  some  heavy  tax  were  to  be 
imposed  by  Government  on  all  exterior  stone 
carving  ;  we  might  then  see  a  more  economi- 
cal and  judicious  use  of  the  same,  and  perhaps 
a  higher  class  of  design  and  workmanship. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  carving,  as  applied  to 
exterior  decoration,  should  only  be  used  with 
the  greatest  caution.  All  these  elaborately- 
carved  capitals,  bunches  of  flowers,  &c.,  that 
we  so  constantly  see,  ai-e  nothing  but  so  much 
waste  of  time  and  material.  How  much 
money  might  be  saved  for  interior  decoration 
if  half  this  questionable  ornament  were 
abolished !  I  should  like  to  see  good  moulded 
capitals  substituted  for  the  carving,  and  terra- 
cotta or  mosaics  in  other  places  where  carving 
is  now  applied.  The  only  mode  of  carving 
that  I  think  applicable  for  exterior  ornament 
is  flat  ornament  with  but  little  relief,  such  as 
we  see  in  Early  Classic  and  Romanesque  ex- 
amples, and  more  particularly  for  capitals 
where  there  is  any  real  or  imaginary  weight 
to  be  supported.  No  deep  under-fcutting  or 
great  projection  should  be  allowed,  as  any 
quantity  of  beautiful  and  eff'ective  carving 
can  be  obtained  by  using  half  the  ordinary 
amount  of  time  and  labour.  AU  stone  carving, 
particularly  for  exteriors,  should  be  conven- 
tional, and  never  naturalesque,  as  it  is  neither 
desirable  nor  even  possible  to  copy  natural 
forms  with  exactness.  And,  finally,  let  there 
be  some  meaiiimj,  something  to  interest  and 
attract  our  attention,  in  all  ornament,  ,  It 
would  be  better  to  omit  it  altogether  than  to 
heap  on  a  lot  of  meaningless  decoration  simifly 
for  the  sake  of  laying  out  so  much  money  and 
getting  what  is  termed  an  "  ornamental 
fiiqaile." 

Sculpture. — These  remarks  on  carving  will 
necessarily  apply  with  even  gi-eater  force  to 
the  use  of  sculpture.  Figure  sculpture  is  a 
A  ery  important  and  useful  adjunct  to  archi- 
tectural decoration,  and  gives  great  impor- 
tance to  a  building  when  judiciously  placed 
and  properly  executed,  but  nothing  should  be 
more  carefully  avoided  than  an  injudicious 
use  of  bad  sculpture  on  the  exterior  of  a 
building.  I  think  that  as  a  rule  figures  should 
always  he  placed  in  niches  specially  designed 
for  them  ;  by  doing  this  we  obtain  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  from  the  weather,  a 
background  for  the  figures,  and  a  far  better 
play  of  light  and  shade  than  if  the  figures 
were  placed  without  apparent  thought  on  the 
summit  of  cornices,  balustrades,  porticoes, 
and  pediments,  where  they  always  look  un- 
safe or  uncomfortable,  and  if  the  figures  are 
partly  nude,  wretchedly  cold  and  unprotected, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  perspective  effect  of 
sculpture  thus  placed,  which  I  am  of  opinion 
is  seldom  agreeable.  We  must  all  have 
noticed  the  singular  appearance  of  the  other- 
wise eff'ective  sculptures  on  the  pediments  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  viewed  from  above, 
plastered  all  over  with  lead  and  iron  :  this  is 
a  mistake  which  I  think  should  never  have 
been  committed  ;  certainly  the  Greeks  or  the 
Mediaeval  sculptors  would  never  have  made 
so  gross  a  blunder. 

Cotdureil  Miiteridls. — In  the  use  of  coloured 
materials,  such  as  some  of  the  sandstones,  | 
marbles,  and  granites,  we  have  great  scope 
for  architectural  decoration  ;  but  yet,  on  the 
whole,  I  hardly  think  that  a  judicious  use  has 


been  made  of  these  materials.  The  employ- 
ment of  marl)le  for  exterior  decoi-ation  is 
perhaps  questionable,  on  account  of  the  dele- 
tci-ions  (iliaracter  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
L;cp(_'i!st;  of  the  material,  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  some  of  the  harder  juarbles, 
such  as  the  Carrara  and  some  from  Sicily,  are 
not  at  least  as  durable  and  capable  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  the  London  smoke  as  some  of 
the  building  stones  so  extensively  employed. 
Much  architectural  eff'ect  and  colour  might  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  marble  or  coloured  stone 
in  conjunction  with  brick,  somewhat  after  the 
character  of  the  well-known  fagade  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  or  that  of  many  of 
the  buildings  of  Verona,  where  brick  and 
marble  have  been  used  in  alternate  horizontal 
layers,  with,  I  think,  considerable  success, 
giving  much  play  of  colour  and  great  pictu- 
resqueness  to  the  architecture. 

Painting. — In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  painting.  I  mean 
ordinary  house  decoration.  Much  might  be 
done,  I  think,  to  work  an  improvement  in  the 
mode  adopted  in  painting  the  external  wood 
and  iron  work — a  matter  but  too  often  left  to 
the  individual  taste  of  the  occupier  or  the 
tradesman.  I  have  noticed  many  good  de- 
signs in  a  great  measure  spoilt  by  the  abomi- 
nable way  in  which  the  painter's  work  has 
been  executed.  In  the  first  place,  all  graining, 
at  least  on  the  exterior,  should  be  abolished, 
and  only  flat  tints  allowed.  A  great  saving 
in  labour  and  expense  would  be  effected,  and 
another  sham  got  rid  of.  The  doors,  if  of 
deal,  should  be  painted  some  neutral  tint, 
with  the  mouldings,  perhaps,  picked  out  in  a 
darker  tint  of  the  same  colour  ;  but  it  would 
be  far  better  to  employ  the  money  saved  by 
graining  and  varnishing  in  getting  a  better 
and  more  lasting  material  than  deal  for  ex- 
ternal doors,  such  as  oak,  teak,  or  ehesnut, 
which  would  not  require  to  be  painted  at  all, 
but  merely  coated  over  with  boiled  oil.  We 
should  thus  obtain  a  far  better  effect  for  our 
doorways  than  all  the  misplaced  art  of  the 
grainer  can  supply.  Window  frames  and 
sashes  should  invariably  be  painted  white,  or 
some  lightish  colour,  on  the  exterior,  in  order 
to  throw  up  the  black  of  the  glass,  as  it  would 
be  a  great  artistic  improvement  if  the  sashes 
and  bars  could  be  of  greater  thickness.  We 
may  diminish  the  number  of  divisions,  and 
increase  the  size  of  the  glass,  but  the  larger 
the  square  of  glass,  so  much  thicker  in  pro- 
portion should  be  the  sash  and  frame.  With 
respect  to  the  ironwork,  it  should,  I  think;  be 
always  painted  some  bright  colour,  such  as 
Venetian  red  or  chocolate,  and  never  the 
dirty  greens,  browns,  and  grays  we  see  so 
constantly  used.  I  should  like,  if  time  allowed 
me,  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
design  of  our  domestic  ironwork,  but  the 
subject  has  been  so  often  attacked,  and  the 
case  seems  so  hopeless  of  improvement,  that 
I  am  loth  to  trouble  you  on  the  subject  this 
evening. 


ART-UNION  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of 
this  association  was  held  in  the  Council-room 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Lower 
Abbey-street,  on  the  19th  ult.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  for  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

T.  Maxv^ell  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Doyle,  hon.  secretary,  read 
the  following  report : — 

"The  total  suhscriptions  for  the  current  year 
amount  to  £151  12s.,  of  which  the  sum  of  £105  is 
available  for  ilistribntioo  in  prizes.  The  expenses 
have  heen  £45  10s. — namely,  for  priming  and 
stationery,  £4  10s.  ;  Hiivf riisenients,  £7  lUs.  ; 
postage  and  carriage  of  parcels,  £4  10s.  ;  assistant 
secretary,  £-0;  comnil.-sioii  to  local  agents  and 
collector,  £o  lOi.  ;  inciilcntal  expenses,  £3  10s.  ; 
leaving  a  balance  in  hands  of  £1  12*.  W'liile  your 
committee  has  reason  to  fi'i'l  gratified  for  the  steady 
adhesion  of  so  nnmy  friends  to  your  association,  yt-t 
tliey  cannot  but  regret  that  tiie  results  as  a  whole 
have  fallen  far  below  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
the  founders  of  the  Art  Union  of  Ireland,  and  the 
actual  req,nireinents  for  the  encouragement  of  art  in 
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Ireland.  Your  coiniiiiltee  has,  by  strict  economy, 
been  enabled  to  allocate  nearly  tliree-fourths  of  the 
entire  amount  of  subscriptions  in  prizes  ;  and  havinfj 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  tjiving  no  prize  less  than 
£10,  have  divided  the  snin  at  their  dispo>al  as 
follows- — One  prize  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  one  of 
£15,  and  four  of  £10  each.  Your  committee  can- 
not conclude  this  report  without  expressing  the 
deep  regret  which  they  feel  for  the  loss  of  their 
late  lamented  president.  Sir  Maziere  Brady,  to 
vrhose  liheral  and  persevering  support  this  institu- 
tion is  deeply  indebted.  Ever  ready  to  give  bis 
time  and  labour,  as  well  as  more  material  assistance, 
to  all  efforts  for  the  support  and  development  of 
art  in  this  country,  he  showed  an  example  which 
it  is  to  be  regretted  there  are  so  few  to  follow  ;  and 
his  death  has  left  a  gap  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  fill." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Ball  Greene, 
seconded  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Watkins,  E.H.A.,  the 
report  was  received  and  adoijted. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Chas.  Brien,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Quiiilan,  and  resolved — 

"That  the  retiring  vice-president.  Viscount 
Southwell,  and  five  raemliers  of  the  committee — 
namely,  John  Bagwell,  Esq.,  D.L.,  M.P.;  John  C. 
Kloomfield,  Esq.,  D.L.  ;  Robert  Callwell,  Esq.; 
]Major-General  George  T.  Coiomb  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Deane,  R.H.A. — be  re-elected." 

The  drawing  of  prizes  took  place,  with  the 
following  result : — No.  5,  share  No.  563.  prize, 
£10,  William  MacDougall,  Howth ;  No.  7, 
share  No.  484,  prize,  £10,  Sir  F.  W.  Brady, 
Bart.,  Lower  Leeson-street;  No.  3,  share  No. 
666,  prize,  .£15,  James  Maclennan,  Stephen's- 
green.  North  ;  No.  1,  share  No.  239,  prize, 
^30,  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Blaokroek ;  No.  6,  share 
No.  311,  prize,  .flO,  W.  C.  Kyle,  LL.D., 
Clare-street;  No.  2,  share  No. '670,  prize, 
±'20,  J.  R.  CorbaUis,  LL.D.,  Clonskeagh. 


THE  EOYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
The  concluding  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  the  present  session,  was  held  at 
the  Academy-house,  Dawson-street,  on  Mon- 
day evening.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
president, 

The  Rev.  Professor  Jellett. 

The  first  paper  read  was  one  by  Dr.  G. 
Sigerson,  in  reference  to  the  remains  of  fish 
in  the  alluvial  clay  of  the  river  Foyle.  The 
specimens  of  bone  which  he  produced  were 
found  some  time  ago,  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  in 
the  district  of  the  river,  where  workmen  were 
engaged  in  raising  clay  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks.  They  were  at  first  thought  to  be 
the  skeleton  fragments  of  a  bird,  but  upon 
examination  Dr.  Sigerson  found  that  they 
were  those  of  a  fish  ;  and,  after  careful  inves- 
tigation and  comparison  with  the  formation 
of  osseous  fishes,  he  found  they  were  those 
of  a  cod-fish,  which  must  have  come  up  with 
the  tide  at  a  time  when  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  under  water.  This  discovery  of 
organic  remains  was  aU  the  more  remarkable 
in  this  place,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought  at 
one  time  that  no  such  remains  existed  in  the 
locality,  or  had  ever  been  found  there.  But 
even  at  present,  cod-fish  were  known  to  come 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Derry.  The  river, 
however,  was  a  lake  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago,  which  was  shown  partly  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  that  date,  partly  by  the 
fact  that  itself  is  locally  known  as  "  lough" — 
a  thing  unconnected  with  every  other  river 
in  Ireland  ;  and,  finally,  it  was  shown  by  the 
fossil  remains  now  brought  to  light. 

The  Rev.  "W.  Reeves,  D.D.,  read  the  first 
portion  of  a  paper  on  the  topography  of  the 
county  Armagh.  He  said  that  it  was  a  loss 
that  in  this  country,  though  there  existed 
abundant  materials  for  the  work,  there  was  no 
county  history  written  except  for  three  of 
these  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  while  in  the 
case  of  boroughs,  thotxgh  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance, the  work  was  not  attempted  ex- 
cept in  two  instances.  The  local  legends 
had,  in  the  North  especially,  nearly  aU  dis- 
appeared with  the  displacement  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  belonged,  and  even  the  names 
of  places  were  gradually  becoming  obliterated 
for  want  of  attending  to  the  ancient  records 
in  existence,  and  from  the  rapid  dying  out  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  called,  and 
of  the  people  who  named  them.    For  the  cul- 


tivation of  the  antiquarian  studies  to  which 
he  alluded,  there  were  many  sources  from 
which  information  could  be  drawn — the  old 
annals,  books  of  pedigrees,  registers,  re- 
cords, ancient  maps,  &c.  There  were  two 
maps  of  Armagh  made  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, one  of  which  was  still  preserved  in 
Trinity  College  ;  Speed's  map  was  made  out 
in  1610,  besides  various  other  maps,  together 
with  those  known  as  the  Ordnance  maps, 
both  of  that  period  and  of  various  dates  since. 
Some  of  these,  of  the  date  1609,  were  of  the 
highest  accuracy  and  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  importance  in  referring  to  the  confisca- 
tion and  apportionment  of  Ulster. 

Mr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  M.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  a  new  form  of  spectroscope,  which 
they  found  it  necessary  to  manufacture  in 
order  to  pursue  their  investigations  regarding 
the  depression  of  light  beyond  the  limits  at 
which  the  spectroscope  lent  them  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  compelled  them,  from 
its  restriction  of  power,  to  stop.  Mr.  Stoney 
entered  lucidly  into  details  of  the  beautiful 
instrument  they  had  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessey  had  a  paper  on  the 
tale  of  the  "Bruidin  da  Derga,"  which  forms 
one  of  the  principal  episodes  in  the  ancient 
Irish  MS.  known  as  the  "Leber  na  h'nidhri" 
(Lower  na  heeri),  literally  "  the  book  of  the 
brown  (cow),"  because  the  MS.  was  covered 
with  the  skin  of  St.  Ciaran's  cow.  The  par- 
ticular tale  referred  to  related  to  the  ancient 
celebrated  "  Bruidin  (Breen)  da  Derga," 
Derg's  Palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dodder, 
near  this  city.  About  the  year  150  a.d.  this 
palace  was  stormed  by  sea-robbers,  and  its 
inmates  put  to  the  sword.  No  trace  of  the 
building  now  remains,  yet  its  name  lives  on 
to  this  day  in  the  proper  name,  Bohernabreena 
(the  palace-road),  applied  to  the  public  way 
which  runs  near  the  place.  The  paper  was 
postponed. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  LAND  ACT. 

ATjthe  Kilmainham  Land  Sessions  this  week, 
the  following  case  was  heard  : — 

Maurice  Biitterly  v.  Sir  C.  C.  W.  ,Domvile, 
Bart. — The  tenant,  who  held  a  farm  at  Santry 
under  lease  for  99  years,  claimed  from  bis  landlord 
a  sum  of£9-2o  123.  9d.,  as  compensation  for  im- 
provements, and  lor  his  away-going  crops,  as 
follows : — Erection  of  stables  and  store,  £30 ; 
erection  of  pump,  £25;  erection  of  steward's  bouse. 
£7Q;  drainage  of  8a.  2r.30p.,  £43  8s.  9d,  ;  making 
30  perches  of  a  new  avenue,  £15;  making  30 
perches  of  boundary  ditch,  £7  10s.;  manure,  50 
tons,  £15;  unexhausted  manure,  £100;  9  acres 
wheat,  £117;  3a.  Or.  34p.  wheat,  £41  153.3d.; 
5  acres  oats,  £45  ;  8a.  2.  .30.  oats,  £78  3s.  9d.  ;  la. 
3r.  lOp.  cabbages,  £72  10s.;  la  2r.  25p.  white 
stone  turnips,  £66  5s. ;  la.  2r.  35p.  early  Dutch 
turnips,  £68  15s.  ;  la.  3r.  5p.  potatoes,  £71  5s.; 
3r.  32p.  potatoes,  £38  ;  2a.  2r.  20p.  Italian  rye 
grass,  £21.  The  landlord,  Sir  Charles  Domvile, 
had  served  a  notice  disputing  the  items  of  erection 
of  stables  and  store  and  erection  of  steward's  house, 
on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  was  bound  by  a 
covenant  in  liis  lease  to  erect  those  buildin<.;s,  and 
leave  them  at  the  determination  of  his  teiiancy,  and 
disputing  the  amount  charged  by  the  claimant  in 
respect  of  them  in  the  event  of  these  items  being 
allowed  by  the  chairman.  He  also  disputed  the 
items  respecting  the  drainage  and  the  making  of  an 
avenue;  and,  while  admitting  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  claim  in  respect  of  tl?e  pump  erected  and 
of  the  manure  heap  and  unexhausted  manure  in  the 
land,  he  disputed  the  amount  charged  for  these  items 
as  being  excessive.  He  also  disputed  the  valuation 
put  by  the  claimant  upon  the  growing  crops,  and 
claimed  the  option  given  him  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  retaining  them  or;  paying  their  fair  value 
when  ascertained.  He  likewise  claimed  damages 
from  the  tenant  for  his  breach  of  ihe  covenant  in 
liis  lease,  ^^hiclJ  bound  him  within  a  specified  time 
to  expend  a  sum  of  £1,000  in  building  a  duelling- 
house  and  offices,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  It 
appeared  that  the  claimant  got  posses^ion  of  the 
land  in  1865,  under  an  agreement  for  a  61  years' 
1  tenancy,  with  a  clause  binding  him  to  expend  £.jOO 
on  buildings.  This  was  in  1869  determined  bv 
mutual  consent,  and  in  the  month  of  March  in  ili;U 
I  year  a  lease  was  executed  by  Sir  Churles  Domvile 
!  to  Mr.  lititterly  for  a  term  of  99  years,  with  a 
i  covenant  binding  Mr  Butterly  wiiliin  tvvo  years  to 
j  expend  a  sum  of  £1,UOO  in  erecting  a  'suiial)le 
,  dwelling-house  and  offices.    The  time  was  allowed 


to  elapse,  and,  the  lease  having  been  forfeited,  the 
present  claim  was  instituted  by  the  tenant. 

The  Chairman  expressed  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
propriety  of  taking  evidence  at  present  regarding 
the  value  of  the  crops.  The  away-going  crops  that 
the  tenant  was  entitled  to  were  not  the  crops  in 
their  present  stale,  hut  the  crops  at  maturity. 
Evidence  given  now  as  to  their  value  at  maturity 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  sjieculative  aescription. 
The  words  in  the  act  of  Parliament  giving  the 
tenant  a  right  to  take  "  all  his 'away-going  crops" 
were  not  very  clear. 

Mr.  Carton,  on  behalf  of  plaintiff,  admitted  that 
as  the  lease  was  for  a  longer  period  than  31  years, 
he  could  not  substantiate  his  claim  in  respect  of  the 
drainage,  unless  he  could  prove  that  it  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  reclamation  of  waste  land. 

Mr.  Battersby,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Charles  Domvile, 
submitted  that  Mr.  Butterly's  claim  was  unsus- 
tainable in  the  first  instance,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
works  done  before  the  date  of  the  lease— March, 
1869;  for  it  was  with  that  lease  his  title  began. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  gave  a  tenant  a  right  to 
claim  for  improvements  of  a  particular  kind  effected 
by  him  or  bis  predecessors  in  title.  The  tenancy  in 
this  case  commenced  in  March,  1869,  and  the  pre- 
vious tenancy  by  Mr.  Butterly  himself  could  not  be 
regarded  as  that  of  a  predecessor  in  the  title,  since 
it  was  under  a  different  title  altogether  that  be 
then  held  the  lands.  As  against  the  alleged  im- 
provements, he  relied  on  the  covenant  in  the  lease 
which  bound  Mr.  Butterly  to  build,  and  required 
the  tenant,  on  the  termination  of  liis  tenancy,  to 
leave  the  lands  '•  well  and  sufficiently  manured." 

The  Chairman  gave  plaintiff'liberty  to  remove  liis 
crops,  Sir  C.  Domvile  having  declined  to  exercise 
his  option  of  taking  them  at  a  valuation.  He  also 
gave  him  liberty  to  remove  a  large  quantity  of 
manure  and  a  moveable  stable  ;  disallowed  him  the 
cost  of  erecting  a  steward's  house,  as  being  done 
under  a  covenant  in  his  lease;  and  allowed  various 
sums,  amounting  altogether  to  £159  lOs.,  upon 
other  portions  of  his  claim.  He  also  gave  plaintiff 
his  costs. 


SOAP  AND  ALUM 
FOR  WATERPROOFING  WALLS. 

The  foUowiug  is  taken  from  the  local 
Chronicle's  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Coleraine  Board  of 
Guardians : — 

The  chairman  read  the  notice  convening  the 
guardians,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
previouely  appointed  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
walls  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  which  were  said  to  be 
damp.  The  committee  had  recommended  that  the 
walls  should  be  coated  wiih  cement;  but  requested 
that  the  execution  of  the  work  would  be  postponed 
from  that  time  (November)  until  the  last  week  in 
May,  that  the  moisture  in  the  walls  previous  to  their 
being  pointed  with  cement,  which  was  done  twice, 
might  have  time  to  dry  out. 

-Mr.  Ellis, having  quoted  theminute  upon  the  matter, 
said  that  in  consequence  of  that  report  having  been 
approved  of,  the  cimbideration  of  the  subject  bad  been 
postponed  until  the  present  time.  Anticipating  the 
inquiry  which  he  knew  would  be  made,  he  had  visited 
and  examined  the  hospital  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
There  was  no  other  member  of  the  committee  in 
attendance,  and  tlierefore  no  formal  report  had  been 
made.  There  was  only  one  patient,  who  was  almost 
convulescent,  in  the  hospital  at  the  time;  and,  us 
there  had  been  very  few  at  any  period  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  little  damage  could  be  done  even  if 
the  walls  had  been  damp;  because,  when  tlie  wards 
were  examined  in  November,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  beds  should  be  removed  from  the 
walls,  through  which  it  had  been  fomid  damp  bad 
penetrated.  When  he  last  visited  the  hospital  he 
found  that  the  discoloratiim  caused  by  the  damp  re- 
mained from  the  water  which  came  through  after  the 
great  storm  in  Noven\ber  last  year  ;  but  otherwise  the 
building  was  in  an  excellent  state. 

Mr.  Morrow — Have  any  of  the  patients  suffeied 
from  the  damp  ? 

Mr.  Ellis — I  am  quite  sure  they  have  not;  and 
there  have  not  been  more,  on  an  average,  in  the 
bo.->pital  than  three  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

Capt.  Stronge  said  on  the  last  occasion  upon  which 
the  subject  had  been  brought  up,  he  had  submitted  a 
receipt  lor  waterproofing  walls,  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  architect  to  the  Drapers'  Company,  when  he 
was  over  here  with  the  deputation  of  the  Worsliipful 
Company  of  Clotbworkers.  It  was  as  follows — "To 
waterproof  stone,  brick,  or  tiles,  l^lbs.  white  soap  to 
a  gallon  of  M'atpr,  used  hot.  with  a  new  brush;  IJ 
lbs.  alum  to  a  j;alloii  of  water  put  on  the  following 
day  with  a  clean  liru  li."  As  it  would  cost  very  little, 
and  had  been  used  with  effect  in  other  phices,  be 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  try  it.    What  had  led  to 
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Mr.  Williams  mentioning  the  matter  was  that  the  de- 
putation were  inspectinj;  I  lie  Model  School,  upon  the 
walls  of  a  portion  of  which  coal-tar  had  been  used 
to  prevent  damp  penetrating  the  building;  and  he 
said  he  could  have  given  them  a  remedy  quite  as 
effective,  and  wliich  would  not  have  spoiled  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  walls. 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  the  experiment  would  be  worth 
trying.  'I'hers  being  no  cement  except  what  had 
been  placed  between  the  joints,  the  walla  of  the 
hospital  presented  a  first-rate  example  to  test  the 
matter.  Indeed,  he  believed  the  damp  got  in  through 
the  atones  themselves,  as  th«y  were  of  a  porous  des- 
cription. 

Mr.  Lyle  said  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  architect  to 
the  Clot hworkera'  Gumpany  that  there  was  really 
very  Utile  good  building  stone  in  ike  district.  Upon 
goiid  stone-work  the  lain  stood  in  drops;  whereas 
in  the  buildings  here  generally  the  damp  spread  over 
the  atone. 

Altera  few  further  observations  by  several  members 
of  the  Board, 

Capi.  Stronge  moved,  and  Mr.  Lyle  seconded,  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  solution  of  soap  and 
water  should  be  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  walls  of 
the  Fever  Hospital,  the  work  to  ba  carried  out  under 
the  super vi-sion  of  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  and 
the  Visiting  Committee 

Mr.  Kills  said  the  Guardians  ought  to  be  very 
much  ohiiged  to  Capt.  Sironge  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  having  tlie  attention  of  the  Guardians 
directed  to  such  a  cheap  way  of  protecting  the  build- 
ing, as,  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  ex- 
perience he  must  have  had,  it  was  likely  to  be  of 
service. 

A  Member — We  have  had  a  great  many  costly  ex- 
periments about  this  house,  and  it  will  be  pleasant  if 
at  1 1st  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have 
those  that  can  be  tried  cheaply. 

Mr.  Adams — It  will  be  a  very  uselul  thing  if  it 
prove  efffctual. 

Mr.  Kills — There  will  not  be  a  country  gentleman's 
house  in  the  district  but  will  be  coated  with  it !  ! 

Tlie  motion  w«s  then  put  and  passed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROPOSED  ADVANCE  OF  WAGES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  been  considerably  astonished 
at  the  statement  you  made  in  your  issue  for 
June  15th,  under  the  above  heading,  relative 
to  a  meeting  held  by  the  Regular  Body  of 
Carpenters  of  Dublin,  at  their .  house  in 
Gloucester-street ;  and,  as  it  was  a  most 
wanton  attack  on  that  body,  I  beg  to  eay  a 
few  words  on  the  matter. 

It  would  be  naturally  surmised  that  a 
Journal  holding  the  positior(  which  the  Irish 
Builder  does,  would,  at  least,  see  that  no 
"  garbled  "  report  of  any  meeting  would  enter 
its  columns,  much  less  a  tissue  of  statements 
(to  use  the  mUdest  phrase)  very  far  from 
true.  And,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
appears  in  editorial  type,  a  person  would 
at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
potty-minded,  jealou?  individual  penned  the 
production,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  you  dis- 
graced your  columns  by  its  insertion. 

The  meeting  referred  to  was,  as  you  re- 
marked, convened  by  circular,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises,  was  there  one  sent  to  you  ? 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  one  would  ima- 
gine the  Editor  of  a  journal  such  as  the 
Builder  would  give  the  workingman  at  least 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  Such  is  not  the  case 
in  the  present  instance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
you  will,  on  reflection,  give  a  corner  of  your 
next  publication  to  this  denial  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement  complained  of.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  asking 
an  advance  of  (id.  per  day  on  the  present  rate 
of  wages  of  tlie  Regular  Carpenters  of  Dublin. 
It  was  a  most  orderly  meeting,  and  an  unani- 
mous one,  considering  the  large  amount  of 
members  present  ;  and  surely  when  any  rea- 
sonable man  compares  the  position  of  the 
carpenters  in  relation  to  the  other  trades  of 
the  metropolis,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  the  jus- 
tice of  their  demand,  for,  leaving  the  present 
high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  out  of 
the  question,  he  must  expend  a  considerable 
amount  each  year  on  tools,  and  on  books 
necessary  whereby  he  may  obtain  skilful  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  trade.  Other 
trade!*  have  not  to  do  this  ;  indeed  with  ^he 
proposed  advance  he  will  be  scarcely  as  well 


off  as  his  fellow-tradesmen  in  the  building 
and  other  trades.  Many  employers  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  grant  the  ad- 
vance, and,  jilease  goodness,  all  will  see  how 
perfectly  fair  and  just  is  the  demand.  If 
any  man  is  deserving  of  his  hire,  surely  a 
man  who  lias  to  work  with  his  brains  as  well 
as  his  hands  deserves  it,  and  provide  him- 
self with  tools,  &c.,  into  the  bargain. 

In  conclusion  I  "will  just  ask  you  to  read 
the  report  complained  of,  especially  that 
portion  referring  to  Mr.  M'Donald's  address. 
In  it  you  will  see  anything  but  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  for  the  address  was  a  plain, 
simple,  and  logical  statement  of  the  grievances 
under  which  the  Regular  Carpenters  labour, 
and  recommended  itself  to  all.  It  was  plain, 
blunt,  and  honest,  like  himself — a  child  could 
understand  it — so  it  is  reasonable  to  premise, 
it  contained  no  "  Words  of  learned  length 
and  thundering  sound,"  to  quote  a  phrase  of 
yours. — Yours  respectfully,  J.  D. 

Gt.  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

[The  above  communication  reached  us  just 
as  we  were  going  to  press.  We  willingly 
give  it  a  place,  and  thus  allow  the  writer's 
views  to  have  full  publicity.  We  do  so  the 
more,  as  we  promised  the  deputation  that 
our  columns  should  be  open  to  them  for  ex- 
planation of  matters  upon  which  they  say  we 
do  not  coincide  with  them.  It  is  matter  of 
regret  that  the  name  of  the  writer  is  not 
given  at  the  end  of  the  letter.  We  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  with 
great  difiiculty  we  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
copy  of  the  "  evening  edition"  of  ,a  morning 
contemporary  of  Monday  last,  in  which  ap- 
peared a  letter  bearing  the  signature  "  Ber- 
nard Gaffney."  We  do  fnot  intend  to  make 
any  remarks  on  it ;  what  we  say  in  another 
part  of  our  present  issue  must  suffice  for  all. 
—Ed.  I.  B.] 

We  are  informed  that  the  body  of  "  Regu- 
lar Carpenters  "  are  to  give  their  employers, 
the  "  Regular  Builders,"  notice  this  evening 
that  unless  the  advance  of  6d.  per  day  is 
guaranteed  to  them,  they  will  not  resume 
work  on  Monday.  The  order  is  signed 
"  Bernard  Gaffney,  chairman  ;  P.  M'Donald, 
secretary." 

The  "  Regular  Slaters  "  have  issued  notice 
to  their  employers  that  after  the  10th  instant 
they  will  demand  an  increase  of  6d.  per  day 
to  their  wages.  The  "  Regular  Plasterers  " 
have  followed  suit. 


BUILDING  WORKS  IN  ROSCOMMON. 

The  following  works  are  in  progress  by  Mr. 
Michael  O'Farrell,  builder,  Roscommon  : — 
A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Clover  Hill — 
cost  about  ^700.  A  town  residence  for  James 
Murray,  Esq.,  merchant,  Roscommon — cost, 
±'.500.  A  steward's  house  and  rent-office  at 
Mount  Talbot — cost,  iJ278.  A  villa  residence 
(from  plans  by  the  builder)  for  A.  O'Conor 
Eccles,  Esq.  [Roscommon  Messemjer) — cost, 
±500.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  manse 
house  at  Roscommon,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  MuUingar  —  estimated  cost  about 
±500. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 

Workmen's  Kxcdksion. — On  Thursday,  8th 
ult.,  ft  number  of  the  operatives  employed  in  the 
factory  of  Malcorason,  Brothers,  at  Portlavv,  enjoyed 
an  excursion  on  the  river,  every  facility  being 
afforded  by  the  firm  for  their  conveyance.  Attended 
by  their  hand,  they  embarked  at  a  place  called 
Rockett's  Castle,  accompanied  by  the  respective 
managers  and  officials.  Having  arrived  at  Water- 
ford,  they  cliant;ed  steamers,  and  departed  for  Ross, 
where,  having  spent  a  few  hours  in  viewing  the 
town  and  aiiliiirbs,  they  returned  home,  having  made 
a  trip  of  22  miles  amid  scenery  ever  varying,  and 
beautifully  diversitieil.  It  is  cheering  to  reflect 
that  in  this  and  the  surrounding  districts,  those  to 
whom  labour  is  a  necessity,  have  only  to  apply 
^t  the  factories  to  ohrain  regular  and  reinuiierative 


employment,  suitable  for  different  agca  and  capaci- 
ties, and  for  liolli  sexes.  How  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  our  piMple  would  he  if  the  ciiainple  so  nolily 
set  by  this  firm  were  more  generally  followed  by 
capitalists  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

A  new  Presbyterian  Church  at  Carliiigford,  Co. 
Louth,  was  opened  on  Sunday,  the  18th  ult.  The 
material  employed  is  granite  in  irregular  courses, 
with  limestone  dressings.  The  windows  —  by 
M'Weeney  of  Dublin — are  filled  with  cathedral 
trlass.  Sitting  accommodation  is  provided  foratiout 
150.  Mr.  Thomas  Browne,  a  local  builder,  was  the 
contractor. 

Wondehful  Sheet  of  Ikon. — At  the  Upper 
Forest  Tin  Works,  near  Swansea,  the  Messrs.  W. 
Hallam  &  Co.  have  just  rolled  the  thinnest  sheet  of 
iron  ever  produced.  The  sheet  is  10  in.  by  5J  in. 
in  surface,  and  weighs  hut  20  grains.  It  requires 
4,800  such  to  make  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the 
I85I  Exhibition,  the  Americans  sent  a  specimen  of 
"  Iron  paper,"  a  thousand  pieces  of  which  were  re- 
quired to  make  an  inclj.  This  has  been  gradually 
exceeded  by  our  tin-plate  iron  makers  uniil  lli 
above  remarkable  result  has  been  obtained. 

Royal  Dublin  Society — Schoolop  Art. — 
This  school  has  lately  received  from  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  three  valuable  drawings,  con- 
sisting of  a  water-colour  landscape  by  David  Cox, 
and  a  street  scene  in  Portugal  by  Holland  ;  tlie 
third  is  a  very  fine  study  in  oil  of  fishing  boats 
entering  harbour,  by  Jacob.  These  works  are  lent 
for  a  limited  period,  and  are  intended  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  study.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known  that  this  school  possesses  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  specimens  for  landscape  practice,  many 
of  them  by  the  most  eminent  masters.  It  is  need- 
less to  observe  how  great  is  the  advantage  students 
enjoy  in  having  the  works  above  alluded  to,  many 
of  which  have  been  collected  at  a  very  great  cost. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Theatre  in 
South  Kinu-street,  of  which  Mr.  Phipps,  of  London, 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Meade  &  Son  contrac- 
tors, is  to  be  laid  this  day  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  It 
is  expected  to  be  finished  by  iNovember  next. 

The  Royal  Society's  New  Telescope. — 
The  late  Benjamin  Oliveria  bequeathed  a  legacy  of 
£1,500  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  he  expended  upon 
such  a  scientific  object  as  the  council  of  the  society 
should  deem  proper.  The  council,  after  due  con- 
sideration, determined  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  and  purchase  a  large 
astronomical  telescope.  The  council  made  up  the 
sum  to  £2,000.  Estimates  were  sought  from 
several  English  and  Continental  instrument  makers, 
and  the  result  wrs  that  the  work  of  constructing 
the  telescope  went  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grubb,  of 
Dublin,  who  was  then  completing  the  large  reflector 
for  the  Melbourne  Observatory.  The  telescope 
decided  uiioii,  and  now  completed,  is  an  equatorial 
reflector  of  l5  in.  aperture.  In  explanation  of 
these  technicalities,  it  is  to  lie  remarked  tliat  a  re- 
fracting telescope  is  one  in  winch  tlie  magnification 
of  the  object  uniler  view  is  effected  by  refraction 
through  a  lens — the  oliject-glasa  ;  while  in  a  reflec- 
tor this  mairnification  is  effected  by  a  concave 
speculum.  The  term  "equatorial"  defines  the 
manner  of  mounting  the  telescope,  of  wlii  h  it  will 
he  sufficient  here  to  say  that  it  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuous motion  of  the  instrument  by  the  aid  of 
clockwork,  so  that  the  star,  or  other  object  under 
study,  is  kept  constantly  in  the  field  of  view,  the 
telescope  following  the  star,  from  risinu  to  setting. 
The  size  of  the  object-glass,  15  in.,  is  imposing. 
Until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  were 
but  two  glasses  of  such  a  size  in  the  world  :  one  was 
at  the  Russian  Observatory  at  Ptilkova,  the  other 
was  in  the  United  States,  at  Harvard  College. 
Lately,  however,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
surpass  considerably  this  diameter ;  Mr.  Cooke,  of 
York,  having  at  a  great  cost  — home  by  Mr. 
Newall,  of  Gateshead — attempted  and  accomplished 
the  working  of  an  achromatic  lens  25  in.  diameter, 
and  Mr.  Buckinaliatn  having  recently  made  one  of 
21  in.  diameter.  As  yet  we  have  heard  of  no  trials 
of  these  glasses  which  could  determine  how  far 
the  inconceivalile  difficulties  of  figuring  larirer  lenses 
have  been  overcome.  The  Royal  Society's  object- 
glass  is  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  its  focus, 
which  is  only  15  ft.  The  design  of  this  shortening  is 
to  secure  great  concentration  of  light — a  principal 
intended  use  of  the  instrument  being  for  the  spec- 
troscopic analysis  of  the  light  of  the  fainter  stars 
and  nebulse.  By  the  large  area  of  the  lens  a  great 
amount  of  light  from  any  object  under  view  will 
be  grasped,  and  by  its  shortness  of  focus,  that  great 
amount  will  be  condensed  upon  a  very  small  space, 
and  thus  great  brilliancy  will  be  secured  in  objects  of 
sensible  size,  like  planets  or  nebulce  ;  for  stars  it  is 
of  no  importance,  since  a  star  appears  but  as  a 
point  in  any  telescope. 
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The  Doblin  and  Wicklow  Railway  A 

most  important  iinproveinent  is  now  beiiia  effected 
on  the  lines  of  railway  from  WestlanJ-row  to  Kings- 
town, and  rendered  necessary  l)y  the  daily  increasing; 
traffic.  Heavy  donhle-faced  steel  rails  are  heinji 
laid  down  on  tlie  np  and  down  line,  and  for  this 
object  lar^re  numbers  of  workmen  are  enj;ae;ed  from 
twelve  o'clock  at  nialit  until  six  in  the  iuornin>r. 
The  line  at  13ray  Head  lias  been  altogether  diverted 
from  its  old  course,  and  now  runs  inside  the  wooden 
bridges  which  spanned  the  ugly  and  dangerous 
chasms  of  "  The  Head."  This  work  has  been  ac- 
complished with  much  labour,  but  it  has  reswlted 
in  removinir  a  constant  cause  of  annoyance  and  of 
public  insecurity  ;  and  the  line  round  Bray  Head  is 
now  as  safe  and  as  secure  as  any  part  of  the  railway 
from  Dublin  to  Wexford.  The  passages  from  the 
jetty  level  to  the  Kingstown  station  are  being  all 
covered  with  a  flooring  of  pateut  asphalt,  which 
presents  a  surface  as  hard  and  even  as  if  it  was 
composed  of  one  huge  slate  flag.  The  platforms 
are  being  newly  laid  down  in  patent  brick  All  the 
works  now  in  progress  are  being  most  effectively 
carried  out  under  the  orders  and  supervision  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  company's  engineer-in-cliief — Freeman. 

Road  Steamers. — Lord  Dunmore  has  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  remove  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1865  on  the  use  of 
steam  engines  on  the  common  roads,  and  to  revert 
to  the  more  liberal  Act  of  1861.  It  is  stated  that 
goods  can  now  be  regularly  carried  by  means  of 
Thomson's  road  steamers  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  horses,  and  both  the  manufacturing  and  railway 
interests  of  the  country  (the  latter  lieing  involved 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  road  steamers  could  be 
introduced  as  feeders)  demand  at  least  the  removal 
of  such  regulations  as  can  he  shown  to  be  useless 
and  mischievous. 

"Th  k  Father  of  Telegraphy." — The  bronze 
statue  of  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  father 
of  telegraphy  in  the  Uidted  States,  was  unveiled  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  10,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
assemblage,  at  Central  Park,  JNew  York.  Governor 
Hoffman,  of  New  York,  presided,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  telegraphic  organisations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  present.  The 
statue  was  unveiled  by  Governor  Claffin,  of  Massa- 
chussetts,  amid  music  and  cheers,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion address  was  pronounced  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  The  Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Mayor  of  New 
York,  received  the  statue  on  beiialf  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  read  telegrams  from  Governor 
Randolph,  of  New  Jersey,  and  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
chairman  of  I  lie  Anglo-American  Cable  Company, 
London,  regretting  their  absence.  The  latter 
telegram  left  London  at  1.2  p.m.,  June  10th,  and 
reached  New  York  at  3.55  p.m.  A  complimentary 
letter  was  also  sent  by  President  Grant.  The 
services  concluded  with  a  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tyng.  In  the  evening  Professor  Morse  had  a 
reception  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  was 
attended  by  a  large  audience.  The  Hon.  William 
Orton,  President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegrajih 
Company  of  the  Urdted  States,  was  chairman,  and 
made  an  address  recounting  Morse's  early  struggles. 
At  nine  p.m.  in  every  office  in  the  United  States  the 
operators  assembled,  and  work  on  the  lines  tempo- 
rarily ceased;  a  telegraphic  instrument  being  brought 
upon  the  stage,  and  cotmected  with  the  lines  leading 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  young  lady  operator 
then  sent  the  following  telegram  : — "  Greeting  and 
thanks  to  the  telegraphic  fraternity  throughout  the 
world.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
and  goodwill  to  men."  Professor  Morse  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  and,  amid  applause,  mani|)u- 
lated  his  own  signature  to  the  message,  Mr.  Orton 
remarking,  "  Thus  the  father  of  telegraphy  sends 
his  benediction  to  his  children."  Addr  sses  were 
made  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Loring,  Rev.  G.  W.  Simpson, 
and  General  Banks,  while  Professor  Mor-e,  at 
the  close,  read  an  address,  giving  the  history  of  his 
invention.  The  Professor,  whose  age  is  now  80 
years,  thus  closed  h  s  connexion  with  the  telegraph. 
During  the  evening  answers  to  his  telegram  were 
being  received  from  all  quarters. 

BRiTtsH  Association  op  Gas  Managers. 
— The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
which  has  hitherto  held  its  yearly  gatherings  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  was  0|iened  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Dulilin  Society,  on  the  I3th 
ult.,  and  continued  for  three  days.  Mr.  Edward 
White,  of  Birmingham,  Vice-president  of  the 
association,  occupied  the  chair.  Various  papers  in 
connection  with  gas-engineering,  <Scc.,  were  read,  as 
also  the  annual  report.  Before  leaving  town  the 
members  visited  the  works  of  the  Alliance  Gas 
Company,  where  they  where  entertained  by  the 
cliairiiian  and  directors. 

It  is  reported  that  a  sum  of  £10,000  has  been 
granted  toward.^  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
customs,  post-office,  and  telegraph  departments  in 
the  City  of  Waterford. 


TENDEKS. 

For  works  at  the  Corn  Market,  Cork.  Mr. 
Richard  R.  Brash,  M.R.I. A.,  architect : — 

Robert  M'.Sweeny  £1,375 

C.  W.  Atkins   1,0.55 

William  Barnard  1,030 

James  Hunter        ..       ..        ..       ..  980 

Thomas  A.  Walsh  

Ricliard  Evans    ( accepted )       ..       ..  862 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


p.  H ,  Tullamore.— Shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  about 
the  volnnies. 

J.  O'R  ,  Cork. — W'&  await  the  e.\pecteti  drawing  of  the 
work  in  question. 

Sever.'il  Correspondents. — We  give  ample  information  about 
the  Carpenters'  strike  in  this  number. 

The  American  Builder  for  June  lias  not  yet  been  received. 

R.  R.  B..  Cork  — Tlianks.  We  wish  all  arcliitects  and  build- 
ing committees  would  act  similarly,  in  sending  lists  of  tenders 
for  publication  in  our  pages. 


Breakfast. — Epps'.s  Cocoa. — Gratkful  and  Comforting. — 
"  By  a  tluirougli  knowledge  of  the  naturnl  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  table.s  with  a  delii-atclv 
ttavouied  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor's 
bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled  — James  Epps  &  Co., 
Homceopathic  Chemists,  London.  Also,  makers  of  Epps's 
Cacaoine,  a  very  thin  beverage  for  evening  use. 

London  is  now  ahead  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  production  of  clocks  suitable  for  churches.  Steam  power, 
improved  machinery,  and  the  highly-skilled  artisan  to  direct, 
are  rapidly  developing  this  branch  of  our  national  Industry. 
One  manufacturer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  the  Steam  Works, 
Ludgate-hill,  and  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  (whose  factory  appears 
to  be  a  perfect  beehive),  is  receiving  daily  orders  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  every  description  of  timepiece.  To  this 
branch  of  business  is  added  an  artistic  collection  of  gold  jewel- 
lery, silver  and  electro-plate,  and  all  who  visit  London  should 
inspett  this  magniflceut  collection.  Illustrated  pamphlets 
are  forwarded  by  Mr.  Benson  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
lina— "  I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messi's.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.C.  I  find  tiem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country,"   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London.'' 


NOTICE. 

It  in  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BniLDER. 


(Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    2  0 

be  known  on 


(Town.)  s.  d. 
Yearly  ..60 
Half-yearly  3  0 
Quarterly    .    1  6 

Terms  for  Advertising  may 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mahhot- 
street,  Dublin. 


TMPORTANT   TO  ARCHITECTS, 

i  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,  &c. 

Meiscring  Books  2s.  each 

Improved  Self-meashrino.  do.     ..       ..    '2s.  9d.  ,, 

Architects' Certificate  Books    ..       ..    73.  „ 

(Improved  form.; 
Certificate  Books  for  Additional  Works      6s.  ,, 
SnpKitioR  TRiCiNG  Paper,  is.  6d.  and  is.  6d.  per  quire. 
The  Alkaline,  do.         ..        ..        ..    Cs.  ,, 

Best  Tracing  Linen,  in  24  yd.  rolls— 18  in.,  153.;  30  in., 

'27 li.;  36  in.,  30s.;  43  in.,  39s. 
Best  Double  Elephant  Drawing      ..  lis.  per  quire. 

( Free  from  line  marks. ) 
Capital  D.  Elephant  CAKTianoE      ..    4s.  6d.  „ 

(A  cheap  paper  for  Details. ) 
"  Continuous  "  Drawing  Cartridge,  in  50  yd  rolls,  54 
in.  wide,  30s.  per  roll. 
All  the  above  constantly  in  stock,  and  warranted  first-rate 
value.    Terms  Cash    Samples  on  application.  [it 
THOMAS  EDMONDSON,  U  Dame-street,  Dublin. 


art  SSloihn-  m  Jton, 

MANUFACrURING  HOUSE  SMITH,  IRON  DOOR 

AND  GATK  MAKKK, 
18,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Ornamental  Railing,  Finials,   Crosses,   Weather  Vanes, 
Ridge  Crestings,  Window  Guards,  and  all  descriptions  of 
Builders'  Iron  Work  executed  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Bells  hung  un  the  most  approved  principles. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Jletal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  building.s,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Farley  is  the  only  Church  Decorator  living  who 
was  taught  his  profession  b)  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  njen  in  each  Depart- 
ment, are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 

HALKIN  HYDRAULIC  LIME, 

HOLYWELL. 

THE  Holywell  Lime  Company  (Limited), 

1  Manufacturers  of  ROMAN  and  POK I  LAND  CEMENTS, 
have  supplied  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  with 
upwards  of  160,000  tons  of  their  celebrated  Halkin  Mountain 
Lime  Stone  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  now  the  e.x- 
clusive  supply  of  the  article  to  that  Board.  This  stone  yields 
the  Hydraulic  Lime  with  which  the  great  Docks  of  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead  have  been  almost  entirely  constructed  and 
maintained.  The  Bridgewater  Trustees,  the  Weaver  Navi- 
gation Trust,  Belfast  Harbour  Works,  <£-c.,  have  also  bee« 
largely  supplied  with  the  article.  It  was  used  exclusively  in 
the  construction  of  Runcorn  Bridge,  and  is  now  in  increasing 
demand  for  Sewerage,  Colliery,  and  other  Works. 

For  Prices,  <{rc.,  apply  to  Evan  Evans,  Esq.,  Managing 
Director,  Holywell  Lime  Company  (Limited),  Holywell. 

ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL  DOL.\N,  an  experiencetJ  work- 
man, 15  years  at  Minton  and  Co.'s.  London,  supplies 
and  fixes  Minton's  Tiles,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  at  Trade 
Prices. 

Address,  55,  LOWER  MOUNT  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 

TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  bad  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  and  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland 
H  AND  1'2,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

i    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches, Conservatories,Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms. 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 


noOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

L     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  fur  accuracy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  'ind  evjryinfoilnation  obtained  from 
//.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  <4-  Vi,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 


CHIMNEY  AND  PIER  GLASSES. 

AN  extensive  stock  in  all  the  new  designs, 
with  finest  French  and  British  Plates. 

BROOKS,  THO.MAS  and  Co  , 
LOOKING-GLASS  MANUFACTURERS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

pniMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms, 
Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms,  jSic.  A  Very  large  Stock  to  select 
from. 

BROOKS.  "HOMAS  Si  Co.,  Sackville-{)Iace,  Dublin. 

Altars, 

FONTS,    CHIMNEY  -  PIECES,  MONU- 
MENTS, TOMBS,  &c.. 

To  be  had  at  the  Old  Established 

STONE  AND  MARBLE  WORKS, 

23,  B(JLrON-STKEET, 
JOHN  CHAPMAN  and  SON,  Proprietors,  successors  to  the 
late  Mr.  M.  Kirwan,  the  former  having  been  his  manager  for 
24  years. 

®"  Please  note  the  address— 23,  BOLTON-STREET. 
Orders  promptly  despatched. 

JAMES  HOGAN  &  SONS, 

Master  Plasterers,  Cement  Workers  Sfc, 
168,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

MONSELL,  MITCHELL,  and  CO., 
riMBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  TILE,  AND  CE.MENT 
MERCHANTS, 
67  to  73,  TOWNSFND-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

C  A  L  M  0  N,    RICE,    AND  CO., 

U  3  ANGLESEA-STREET,  DUBLIN, 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Gypsum,  Whitiug,  and  Cement 
Merchants. 

Works— 2,  3.  AND  4  CROWN-ALLEY. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Newton,  Chaublks,  and  Co.'s  Cast  Iron 
Dour  and  Window  Heads. 

NO  riCE  TO  BUILDERS. 

MALLYNOCKEN   GRANITE  STONE,  of 

U  the  best  quality,  can  l)e  supplied  in  Blocks  np  to  »  tuns, 
and  in  Lengths  up  to  lij  t.  et.  List  of  prices  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  JOHN'  HKADY,  Ballynocken  Granite  Stone 
Quarry,  Blessiiigton,  Co.  Wicklow. 
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Association  are  leading  the  way,  by  their 
labours,  to  a  recognition  of  the  vital  principle 
that  health  is  strength  and  longevity,  and 
that  sanitary  knowledge  is  national  power. 


THE  CITY,  THE  CORPORATION,  AND 
THE  COMMON  WEAL. 


most  mischievous  and  flagrant  pieces  of  en- 
gineering folly  ever  evolved  from  the  brain 
of  man,  will  complete  the  crucifixion  of  this 
most  unfortunate  city.  Citizens  of  Dublin, 
are  ye  awake,  addled  in  mind,  or  irrecover- 
ably idiotic?  Have  you  not  witnessed 
enough  of  the  corporate  failures  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  their  sequence  in  new 
rates  and  taxes,  to  make  you  open  your  eyes  ? 
Are  a  few  members  to  be  allowed  to  ride 
their  own  hobbies  and  expend  the  public 
money,  heedless  of  the  consequences  their 
acts  entail  upon  the  already  overburthened 

Have  we  in  reality  a  free  and  honest  press 
in  this  city,  and  if  ,we  have,  why  is  not  its 
voice  heard  upon  the  side  of  the  righteous  ? 
Some  of  our  aldermen  and  town  councilmen 
are  newspaper  proprietors,  and  others  of  them 
have  interest  in  newspapers,  and  a  few  more 
are  striving  hard  to  make  elbow-room  for 
themselves  in  the  Town  Council,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  corporate  expendi- 
ture and  extravagance  go  so  long  unchal- 
lenged. The  daily  press  of  Dublin  can  un- 
derstand us  rightly,  but  it  will  not  dare  to 
broach  the  matter.  Without  their  interfer- 
ence or  aid  the  matter  is  forcing  itself  through 
channels  that  can  command  attention  and 
respect.  The  architectural  and  medical  jour- 
nals of  London  have  lately  been  bestowing 
a  good  deal  of  attention  upon  Irish  matters^ 
and  drawing  notice  to  the  reprehensible  in- 
capacity that  characterises  corporate  acts, 
not  only  in  Dublin,  but  in  other  Irish  cities 
and  towns.  If  only  for  very  shame,  the  daily 
press  of  this  city  ought  to  be  driven  or  feel  itself 
called  upon  for  a  reply.  Is  it  not  an  almost 
pitiable  state  of  affairs  to  see  five  or  six 
daily  journals  throwing  their  aegis  over  tlie 
heads  of  individuals  who  are  voting  public 
money  away  in  thousands  for  wild  and  use- 
less labour  ?  Among  these,._too,  are  advocates 
of  "Home  Rule,"  and  yet  these  miscalled 
advocates  advocate,  we  fear,  little  more  than 
their  own  selfish  interests. 

The  very  stones  of  the  streets  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  that  art  and  trade  are 
hindered  in  Dublin  by  Irishmen  who  raise 
the  cry  of  "  Justice  to  Ireland"  in  a  political 
sense,  while  they  are  exorcising  from  her 
heart  the  little  remnant  that  remains  of  her 
native  industry. 

Let  us  ask  calmly,  what  great  benefit  was 
conferred  upon  this  city  by  the  Dublin 
Waterworks  in  a  pecuniary  sense  ?  Will  any 
one  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  metal 
castings  of  that  contract  could  not  be  had  in 
Irish  foundries  at  home  ?  -It  was  made,  how- 
ever, worth  somebody's  while  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  Dublin  to  pave  the  way  for 
letting  the  contract  cross  the  channel.  Per- 
haps this  pen  will  tell  the  .whole  history,  and. 
the  commission  obtained,  some  future  dayi, 
It  is  rumoured  at  present  in  certain  firms  in 
London,  that  the  contemplated  drainage 
works  of  Dublin  wiU  put  something  hand- 
some in  some  one's  pocket.'  In  England,  it 
is  customary  to  hear  the  following  words  ex- 
pressed whenever  a  corporate  job  is  in  con- 
templation— "  Who's  in  the  swim."  There 
are  some  people  who  can  tell  us  akeady 
where  the  bricks^  stone,  cement,  and  pump- 
ing apparatus  are  likely  to  be  purchased. 
Perhaps  we  could  make  a  shrewd  guess  our- 
selves where  some  material  ,  might  possibly 
come  from,  but  at  present  it  .will  be  more 
wise  on  our  part  to  put  up  the  danger-signal 
than  await  the  collision. 

What  are  the  duties  of  a  corporation  to 
the  city  which  it  is  elected  to  govern?  A 
corporation  is  a  local  parliament,  and  its 


The  Social  Science  Congress  Jor  1871. 

HE  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Social  Science 
Association  was  held  on 
KSL.^Da  qb    Friday,  7th  of  June  :  Edwin 
Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  in  the 
^^Wf  chair.   A  report  from  the  Council 
I  business  transacted  during 

ay  the  year  was  read,  to  which  was 
appended  the  financial  statement.  Sir  John 
Parkington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
Edward  Barnes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Education  Department ;  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Esq.  (editor  of  the  Builder), 
president  of  the  Health  Department ;  and 
William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  president 
of  Economy  and  Trade  Department.  Vice- 
presidents  and  other  officers,  and  the  stand- 
ing committee,  were  also  appointed. 

The  annual  congress  meets  at  Leeds  this 
year  on  the  4th  of  October  next.  It  is  likely 
to  be  a  very  influential  gathering,  and  many 
jjapers  of  an  important  character  are  expected 
to  be  discussed.  In  the  Education  and 
Health  Department  great  interest  will,  no 
doubt,  be  manifested.  The  Census  Returns 
and  the  action  of  the  London  School  Board 
will  afiord  subjects  for  interesting  discussion,  i 
and  papers  may  be  expected  dkectly  bearing 
upon  these  matters. 

A  more  fitting  president  for  the  Health 
Department  could  not  be  well  chosen.  The 
life-long  labours  of  Mr.  George  Godwin  have 
been  devoted  to  sanitary  iniprovemjent ;  his 
published  works — "  London  Shadows,  or  the 
Homes  of  Thousands"  ;  "  Town  Swamps  and 
Social  Bridges  " ;  and  "  Another  Blow  foy 
Life  " — are  works  which  have  done  an  im- 
mensity of  real  philanthropic  an4  practic£il 
public  good.  Added  to  these,  th^e  pages  of 
the  Builder  are  .enriched  weekly  by  articles 
and  papers  bearing  upon  f^ocial  and  sanitary 
science  ; — in  fact,  the  publication  is  a  volum.e 
of  necessary  reference  on  all  that  a^ipertains 
to  the  history  of  modern  sanitary  progress 
and  improvement.  The  .citizens  of  Dublin 
are  indebted  to  the  Builder  not  a  little  ;  and, 
though  strong  and  burning  words  have  oft^n 
been  written  in  its  pages  on  the  shortcomings 
of  corporate  magnates  in  this  country,  we 
cannot  deny  that  honest  truth  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  lea4,  to  public  good  marked  every 
.essay  in  this  direction.  Few  can  relish  being 
painted  to  nature,  particularly  if  there  are 
external  disfigurements  visible.  The  photO: 
graph  of  ]jublic  defects  is  as  often  resentefl 
by  public  bodjes  as  if  it  was  a  personal  fac 
simile  of  ;a  repulsive  countenance  ;  but  we 
must  be  prepared,  one  and,  all,,  to.  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us,  and.not  as  we  would, 
like  the  woiid  to  see  us. 

Dirt  produces  disease,  .both,,  lead  to  crime, 
and  crime  can  only  be  prevented  by  due 
atteption  being  paid  to  early  training,  edu- 
cation, and  cleanliness.  The  public  health 
can  only  be  thus  secured.  Healthy  and 
habitable  dwellings  for  the  working  poor  arc 
the  .wants  of  .pur  tiiiieiand,the  Social  Science 


When  the  germ  of  our  first  municipal  insti- 
tutions was  developed  in  the  early  guilds  of 
the  communes  and  boroughs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  none  could  have  anticipated  their  ends, 
evolutions,  and  uses  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. There  were  town  councils  within  the 
walled  towns  eight  centuries  ago,  amenable 
to  the  electoral  voice  ;  there  are  town  coun- 
cils still,  but  the  majority  of  their  body  in- 
solently betimes  try  to  ignore  the  power  by 
which  they  live,  move,  and  are  created.  It 
is  well  that  our  local  and  public  bodies,  one 
and  aU,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  should 
be  reniinded  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
parliamentary  veto  at  any  moment,  and  that 
despite  their  charters,  kingly  and  queenly, 
the  charm  that  they  possess  for  so  many  may 
be  at  any  moment  dispelled. 

Dublin  , has  had  no  Dick  Whittington  on 
her  magisterial  roll,  although  she  has  had  a 
John  Le,  Decer,  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
philanthropic  of  her  mayors  or  provosts,  who 
gave  her  stone  bridges  and  sparkling  foun- 
tains. Wliat  a  long  lapse,  however,  lies  be- 
tween 1308-9  or  1324  and  1871,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  very  little  corporate  ad- 
vance in  honour  and  usefulness  !  The  char- 
ters of  the  city  are  moth-eaten  and  in  shreds, 
and  back  into  dust  has  also  crumbled  the 
bones  of  the  monai-chs  who  granted  them. 
Reform  was  the  cry  a  century  ago ;  reform 
was  the  cry  in  1841,  yet,  in  1839,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  presented  a  petition 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Well,  from 
1841  to  this,  exactly  thirty  years,  what 
amount  of  public  improvement  have  the  "  Re,- 
formed  Corporajiion  "  to  show  for  their  tenure 
of  office  ?  It^jn.ight  be  summed  up  and.  com- 
Iji-essed  into  a  nutshell.  The  streets,  of 
Dublin  are  as  dirty  as  they  were  in  1840  ; 
the  property  in  the  several  streets,  lanes,  and 
courts  is  in  .a  more  tumble-down  condition  ; 
the  Liffey  ani  its  tributaries,  the  Dodder, 
the  Poddle,..the  Bradogue,  are  more  filthy 
and  foul — the  first-named  having  reached 
that  climax  of  pruriency  that  the  .epithet  of 
"abomination"  is  necessary  to,. describe  it. 
The  public  improvement  of  Dublin  during 
the  last  thirty  years  has  been  more  the  re- 
sult of  private  enterprise  and  suggestion  than 
corporate  foresight  or .  capacity.  The  Col- 
lege dead-waU  in  Nassaurstreet  has  given 
place  to  a  railed  enclosure  long  since.  The 
Wide  Street  Commissioners  widened  the  top 
of  Grafton-street  a  generation  ago,  and  the 
Corporation  have  left  it  so  since.  The  PiU- 
lane  improvement  is  more  the  result  of  a 
governmental  desire  for  more  room  for  law 
courts  than  a  municipal  intention  to  give 
fresh  air  and  a  good  thoroughfare  to  a  poor 
quarter  of  the  city. 

The  erection  of  public  statues  and  one  or 
two  testimonial  fountains  is  the  upshot  of 
public  subscription ;  the  restoration  of  our 
..city  cathedral  and  churches  is  the  same. 
Harbour  improvements  and  dock  accommo- 
-dation  owe  the  Corporation  nothing.  Dublin 
has  got  new  Waterworks,  the  debt  of 
which  hangs  around  her  neck  still  like  a 
.millstone,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
1  new  loan  for  the  perpetration  of  one  of  the 
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principal  duties  are  to  secure  the  well-being  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  property  of  the  city, 
to  help  the  public  credit,  to  secure  the  public 
health,  to  reduce  taxation,  and  project  and 
caiTy  out  useful  and  necessary  works,  with- 
out  entailing  an  expenditure  incommensurate 
with  the  capacity  of  the  city  to  relieve  itself. 
This  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  has  not  done ; 
but  it  has  plunged  the  city,  and  it  is  still 
submerging  it,  into  a  gulf  of  almost  inex- 
tricable debt,  with  little  hope  of  recovery  for 
a  couple  of  generations  save  by  exorbitant 
and  crushing  rates.  Lord  Mayors  may 
change,  but  as  aldermen  and  town  councillors 
they  live  and  are  re-elected ;  the  city  en- 
gineer, like  a  chief  justice  or  judge,  holds  his 
place  independent  of  a  change  of  jiarties. 

Mr.  Park  Neville  is  a  man  of  considerable 
experience,  and  as  an  engineer  he  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  sanitary  wants  of 
Dublin,  where  he  has  now  been  so  long  located. 
He  is  the  servant  of  the  Corporation,  but  he  is 
also  the  servant  of  the  public,  for  both  the 
Coi-poration  and  their  paid  officials  are  amen, 
able  to  the  public  wUl,  for  by  the  money  con- 
tributed and  raised  on  public  property  they 
ai'e  sustained. 

With  every  respect  to  Mr.  Park  Neville, 
with  whom  personally  we  are  unacquainted 
we  must  say  he  is  not  doing  his  duty  to  the 
citizens  of  Dublin.  His  opinion  was  con- 
sulted on  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage  Bill ; 
he  has  been  for  years  conversant  with  the 
subject,  and  yet  withal  he  pronounces  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Bazalgette's  Utopian  or  un- 
practical scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  Dublin.  Now,  w£  liave  no  hesita- 
tion in  denouncing  the  Corporation  sewage 
scheme  as  a  monstrous  piece  of  bungling  and 
jobbery  combined.  We  have  stated  this  be- 
fore through  other  channels,  and  we  state  it 
now  with  a  redoubled  conviction,  if  that  be 
jiossible. 

The  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  ought 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  a  Liffey  Conservancy, 
and  desjnte  the  act  of  jjarliament  compel  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  to  free  the  Larbour 
from  poUution,  and  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the 
bar  from  being  silted  up  with  sand  and  sewage. 
This  it  can  do,  and  tliere  are  many  landed 
proprietors  along  the  shore,  from  Merrion 
to  Clontarf  and  Sutton,  who  can  enforce  their 
rights,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  wiU  have 
occasion  to  do  so.  A  more  ill-digested  system 
of  main  drainage  has  seldom  or  ever  been 
debased,  and  we  cannot  account  for  Mr. 
Bazalgette  proposing  it,  save  upon  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  overruled  by  certain 
interested  parties  in  the  Town  Council,  who 
are  determined  to  force  their  own  views  as 
means  to  an  end  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  own  desires. 

Poor  Dublin !  how  many  months,  shall  we 
say  years,  will  j^ou  stiU  be  obliged  to  listen 
to  unseemly  wrangling  over  the  rebuilding 
or  repatching  of  Carlisle  Bridge  ?  When  wiU 
the  statue  of  O'CouueU  raise  its  head  in 
Sackville -street  ?  Likely,  perhaps,  when  the 
marble  tablet  of  its  proposed  sculptor  will  be 
seen  in  memoriam  in  some  church  in  another 
land.  In  the  meantime  the  resident  native 
artist  may  break  his  heart  over  deferred 
hopes,  and  die  with  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  patronage  which  he  received  from  his 
patriotic  countrymen. 

We  have  warned  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
before,  not  in  anger,  but  with  an  honest 
desire  to  see  them  standing  rightly  before 
the  British  public.  We  have  reminded  the 
Press  of  Dublin  of  their  shortcomings,  and 
we  will  remind  it  again  that  the  plank  is 


slipping  from  beneath  their  feet.  They  can- 
not any  longer  hope  to  burk  criticism  on 
public  conduct,  or  the  doings  of  public  bodies. 
People  will  and  must  know  how  public  im- 
provements aye  carried  out,  and  the  cost  of 
their  execution.  People  must  know,  and  have 
a  fight  to  know,  how  balance-shedts  are 
struck,  and  how  public  audits  are  managed. 
The  slip-shod  way  in  which  these  matters 
have  been  done  in  Dublin  is  a  crying  scandal, 
and  if  it  exists  much  longer  let  no  surprise 
be  felt  if  powers  are  asked  "irom  the  Parlia- 
ment to  appoint  a  public  auditor,  to  see  how 
the  public  money  is  expended.  The  power 
of  enforcing  this  measure  exists  in  the  hands 
of  the  ratepayers  and  citizens  at  large,  and 
Parliament  wUl  assist  at  any  moment  that 
the  question  is  shown  to  deserve  enquiry. 

It  is  a  truly  humiliating  position  for  Dublin 
to  be  always  begging  from  the  Treasury  a 
loan  for  this  public  work  or  that ;  but  what 
makes  it  ten  times  more  humiliating  to 
Dublin  citizens  who  have  some  honest  respect 
and  pride,  is  to  see  this  very  money  again 
sent  out  of  the  country  for  foreign  material 
which  could  be  procured  at  home  as  cheaply 
and  as  good.  Added  to  this  is  the  aggrava- 
tion that  the  repayment  of  these  loans  has 
to  be  squeezed  out  of  scant  incomes  of 
traders  and  workpeople  who  have  never 
benefitted  in  the  slightest  way  by  these 
public  undertakings. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  we 
are  forced  incidently  to  touch  betimes  upon 
the  region  of  politics,  yet  we  cannot  resist 
asking  why  do  not  the  "  National  Journals  " 
give  a  little  attention  to  the  Irish  art,  trade, 
and  manufacturing  questions  of  the  day  ?  or 
why  do  they  not  assist  journals  like  the 
Irish  Builder  in  spreading  abroad  or  within 
the  circuit  of  their  circulation  the  grievances 
and  obstacles  to  industrial  progress  in  Ire- 
land?. We  are  sure  that  the  proprietor  of 
this  journal  would  be  only  too  happy  to  allow 
the  transference  of  professional  matter  from 
his  publication  into  the  columns  of  the  public 
press,  his  chief  desire  being  to  raise,  restore, 
and  faithfully  represent  the  art,  architectural, 
engineering,  and  sanitary  wants  of  Ireland. 
Ireland,  as  a  nation,  can  be  assisted  in  these 
matters  outside  her  own  shores,  but  she  can 
only  be  practically  and  systematically  served 
at  home,  where  her  interests  exist.  Mutual 
reciprocity  is  indispensable,  and  professional 
jealousy  should  have  no  abiding  place  in  the 
breasts  of  men  whose  objects  ought  to  be  a 
desire  to  attain  an  honest  reputation,  without 
injury  to  others  iq  the  same  calling  as  them- 
selves. 

Architects,  artists,  sculptors,  engineers, 
builders  and  craftsmen  of  Ireland,;  be  manly 
and  dignified  one  and  all ;  forget  :  creed, 
party,  caste,  and  remember  in  globo  you  are 
natives  all,  whose  interests  are  alike.  Be 
henceforth  a  compact  body.  Work  each  in 
your  own  particular  professional  groove,  but 
work  at  the  same  time  with  a  brotherly  feel- 
ing, and  by  your  example  you  wiU  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  public  good  that  your  latest 
posterity  will  remember  with  pride.  Nations 
have  long  memories,  and  like  our  grand  old 
buildings  in  the  architectural  domain  they 
were  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  a  month,  but 
of  years.  Mind  as  well  as  matter  went  to 
their  formation.  The  thought  and  the.  pur- 
pose will  outlast  the  organ  of  its  inspiration ; 
and  even  when  the  edifice  crumbles  back 
into  its  original  element,  the  names  of  the 
founders  will  be  lisped  from  the  tongues  of 
men. 

DcBLINiEfNSfS. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTUEAL 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Preparations  on  an  extensire  scale  are  being 
made  for  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of 
horses,  cattle,  poultry,  farm  implements,  &c., 
&c.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Ireland.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  the  last  show  got  up  by  this 
Society  was  held  in  St.  Stephen's  Green,  bA, 
owing'to  thecrotcb&t  of  one  individual  house- 
holder, the  same  advantageous  site  could  not 
be  secured  for  the  present  one.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Society  wiU  not  regret  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  make  a  change,  as  the 
locality  selected  is  in  every  respect  suitable 
for  4heir  purpose.  On  the  south  side  of 
Bali's  Bridge,  and  its  immediate  vicinity 
is  a  field  comprising  about  twenty-six  acres 
commanding  views  of  the  most  charming 
scenety,  with  the  Dublin  mountains  as  a 
background,  the  whole  extent  of  this 
ground  has  been  -enclosed  with  new  flooring 
boards  to  an  equal  height  all  round.  Some 
hundreds  of  carpenters  are  busy  putting 
up  the  sheddingB  for  cattle  and  horses. 
The  implement  and  mechanical  sheds  will 
soon  be  complete.  "The  "  royal "  stand  will 
be  about  400  feet  long,  composed  of  eight 
tiers  of  seats,  calculated  to  accommodate 
1,400  visitors.  The  jumping  of  horses  will 
take  place  in  front  of  the  "royal"  stand.  On 
the  right  and  left  of  entrance  gate  are  the 
secretaries'  ofiSce,  telegraph  office,  refresh- 
ment rooms,  &c.,  Ac.  "The  show  wUl  open  on 
the  1st  prox.,  and  be  continued  on  three  fob, 
lowing  days.  Messrs.  Wardrop  and  Son- 
Great  Brunswick-street,  are  the  contractors, 
who  are  carrying  oh  the  entire  works  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  C.E., 
ftad  Mr.  Thomas  Watei-s,  C.E. 

The  secretary  and  the  hon.  secretaries  have 
returned  from  the  Agricultural  Society  Show 
at  Wolverhampton,  where  they  have  been 
very  successful  in  entries.  Some  novelties 
will  come  over :  amongst  others,  Mr.  Fowler's 
steam  ploughing  tackle  for  small  holders* 
will  be  found  in  the  Show  Yard,  at  Ball's 
Bridge. 


THE  ROYAL  HISTORICAL  AND 
ARCHiEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  at  Biitler  House, 
Kilkenny.  MAUiiiCE  Lenihan,  Esq.,  J.P.,in 
the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  as  members 
Mrs.  H.  Gregory;  James  Frost,  J.P.,  Messrs. 
J.  Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Bosworth,  London  ;  George  Innis,  G.  Wallis, 
Art  Division,  South  Kensington  Museum ; 
William  A.  Hinch,  Patrick  J.  Roche. 

George  Stewart  was  elected  as  FeUow. 
Maxwell  H.  Close  arid  Laurence  Waldron 
were  promoted  to  fellowships. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  begged  leave  to 
propose  the  admission  to  fellowship,  honorit 
causd,  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
Maurice  Lenihan,  Esq.,  the  Historian  of 
Limerick,  and  to  whom  the  Association  was 
so  largely  indebted  for  many  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
contribution  to  their  Journal  of  the  extracts 
from  Dr.  Arthur's  Fee-book.  No  stronger 
proof  could  be  afforded  of  Mr.  Lenihan "s 
taking  a  warm  interest  in  the  Society,  than 
his  coming  from  Linierick  this  day  to  attend 
their  meeting. 

Dr.  Riggs  was  elected  Honorary  Local 
Secretary  for  Armagh,  and  A.  Courtnaye, 
Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  for  Clogheen. 

Mr.  Graves  read  a  letter  from  A.  Court- 
flaiye,  Escp,  expressing  his  regret  that  neither 
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to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  our  Irish  stone 
celts  were  mounted  in  primeval  times. 
ST.  John's  bridge,  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Peter  Burtchaell,  county  surveyor 
presented  some  objects  found  in  sinking  the 
shaft  to  ascertain  the  depth  at  which  a  secure 
foundation  could  be  obtained  for  the  piers  of 
the  proposed  new  bridge  of  St.  John.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  portions  of  iron  buckles, 
and  conglomerations  formed  by  the  oxidiza- 
tion of  bits  of  iron  amongst  pebbles.  There 
were  some  animal  bones,  which  having  been 
submitted  to  Dr.  Foot,  of  Dublin,  he  decided 
that  they  belonged  to  a  ruminant — most  pro- 
bably a  deer.  Four  coins  were  found,  two  of 
silver,  being  respectively  coins  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  two  of  copper,  one 
being  a  halfpenny  of  George  II.,  and  the 
other  so  worn  as  not  to  be  recognizable. 
These  might  be  considered  an  earnest  of 
more  important  and  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity,  likely  to  be  found  in  the  course  of 
the  work  of  erecting  the  new  bridge.  Mr. 
Burtchaell  also  submitted  to  the  meeting  a 
measured  drawing  of  one  remaining  arch  be- 
longing to  the  old  bridge  of  St.  John,  which 
was  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  1763.  This 
arch  is  to  be  seen  within  the  present  mouth 
of  the  main  sewer  of  the  city.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  land-arch  of  the  old  bridge. 

The  meeting  expressed  much  gratification 
at  observing  that  Mr.  Burtchaell  was  care- 
fully looking  after  all  matters  of  archseological 
interest  which  might  turn  iip  in  the  works 
connected  with  St.  John's  Bridge. 


bas-relief  figure  of  a  woman's  head.  The 
stone  is  about  15  in.  square,  about  15  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  a  few  feet 
from  the  bridge  pier.  It  is  stated  tliat,  for 
ages,  all  passers-by  on  the  bridge  who  aio 
familiar  with  this  object,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  intimate  their  contempt  for  it  as 
they  go  by,  the  women  of  the  district  in  jjar- 
ticular,  always  spitting  upon  it.  The  legend 
accounting  for  this  is,  that  when  the  king 
was  building  the  castle,  women  employed  in 
the  work  lived  in  huts  around  the  building, 
and  as  it  progressed  towards  completion  it 
was  occupied  by  the  servants  and  dependents 
of  the  king,  amongst  whom  the  cook  (whose 
eifigy  this  head  is  said  to  be)  used  to  be  fre- 
quently asked  by  the  masons  for  a  share  of 
the  good  things  of  her  department ;  but  she 
having  declined  to  yield  to  their  solicitations, 
they  vented  their  disappointment  and  spleen 
against  her,  by  setting  up  a  caricature  of  her 
in  this  conspicuous  manner,  heapmg  every 
possible  indignity  upon  it,  which  observance 
towards  it  was  handed  down  to  posterity. 
The  chairman  said  he  had  himself  not  long 
since  heard  this  legend  told  on  the  spot.  He 
referred  to  his  note-book,  and  found  a  memo- 
randum that  the  effigy  was  popularly  desig- 
nated "  Jane  Squib's  head." 

THE  MUNICIPAL  RECOEDS. 

Mr.  Watters  proceeded  with  the  reading  of 
extracts  from  the  municipal  records  of  Kil- 
kenny in  his  custody  as  town  clerk.  They 
shall  appear  in  extenso  in  the  Society's 
"  Journal." 


a  seal  nor  a  parchment  form  of  diploma  for 
Fellows,  or  for  other  official  documents,  was 
possessed  by  the  Association.  He  "  thought 
that  with  their  favourable  financial  prospects, 
such  wants  ought  to  be  supplied.  Every 
Fellow  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  fee  of  5s.  for 
such  a  document  attesting  his  position  in  the 
Association,  and  thus  no  expense  would  be 
entailed  on  the  funds.  Why  not  advertise 
for  a  design,  and  give  a  small  premium  for 
the  best  ?'' 

The  chairman  fully  concurred  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Courtnaye.  Every  Fellow 
would  naturally  wish  to  possess  a  tangible 
diploma  of  fellowship,  which  would  go  down 
to  his  posterity. 

Mr.  Graves  did  not  consider  a  Fellow  ought 
to  be  charged  any  additional  fee  for  a  docu- 
ment of  the  kind.  As  regarded  a  design  for 
a  form  of  diploma  of  fellowship,  they  need 
not  advertise  for  it,  as  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion an  admirable  design  for  the  very  pur- 
pose, made  by  their  late  deeply-regretted 
associate,  George  V.  Du  Noyer.  The  frame- 
work was  an  Hiberno-Komanesque  church 
doorway,  the  details  principally  taken  from 
the  KiUeshin  doorway,  Queen's  County. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
that  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  design  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  that  a  device  for  a  seal  might 
be  suggested  by  Mr.  Graves  himself  ;  Mr. 
Bracken  pointing  out  that  it  was  due  to  Kil- 
kenny, as  having  had  the  honour  of  establish- 
ing the  Association,  that  the  device  should 
have  some  feature  connecting  it  with  that 
city  or  district. 

The  secretary  laid  before  the  chaii-man  a 
l)hoto-lithograph  of  the  document  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Watters  at  the  last  meeting,  bearing 
the  autographs  of  several  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Confede- 
rate Catholics,  which,  he  pointed  out,  was  a 
perfect  fac-simile.  It  had  been  prepared  as 
an  illustration  for  the  April  number  of  the 
Society's  "  Journal."  The  issue  of  that 
number  had  been  delayed,  waiting  for  this 
interesting  illustration ;  it  would  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  members. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

A  number  of  books  presented  to  the  library, 
chiefly  the  publications  of  kindred  societies, 
were  laid  on  the  table.  Amongst  them  were 
a  large  volume  of  weather  statistics,  taken  at 
Greenwich,  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  L. 
Darby ;  and  the  paper,  re-printed  in  book 
form,  on  the  jjroposed  site  of  the  Synod  Hall 
at  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  which 
had  lately  appeared  in  the  Irish  Builder, 
and  which  had  attracted  general  attention. 
The  London  Builder  had  expressed  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  the  writer.  The 
meeting  gave  unanimous  expression  to  a  hope 
that  nothing  would  be  done  in  arranging  the 
site  for  the  Synod  Hall,  to  interfere  with  the 
architectural  beauty  or  proportions  of  the 
Cathedral. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
library,  however,  was  a  manuscript  book  of 
pedigrees  of  the  ancient  families  of  the 
county  of  Wexford.  This  had  been  copied 
by  E.  J.  Mayler,  Esq.,  from  a  manuscript 
book  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Here,  Pole 
Here,  for  the  Association,  and  was  by  him 
now  presented. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Mayler  for  his  valuable  present,  and  the 
great  trouble  and  care  which  he  had  be- 
stowed on  the  work  of  copying  it. 

A.  K.  Young,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Monaghan,  pre- 
sented a  collection  of  very  valuable  photo- 
graphs of  a  number  of  objects  of  archaeological 
i)iterest  in  his  own  collection ;  and  Captain 
T.  Bigoe  Williams,  Dover,  presented  a  series 
of  very  valuable  photographs  of  buildings 
and  objects  of  interest  in  his  locality,  includ- 
ing several  views  of  Down  Castle,  Kits- 
Cottyhouse,  &c. 

E.  J.  Mayler  also  presented  to  the  museum 
an  old  twelve-pounder  cannon  ball,  found  at 
Newbawn  Castle,  near  Carrigburn,  county 
Wexford,  supposed  to  be  a  Cromwellian  relic. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  presented  an  Indian 
stone  tomahawk,  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
stone  was  attached  to  the  handle  might  serve 


ancient  IRISH  CANOE. 

Mr.  Graves  read  a  communication  from  Hr. 
A.  Stephens,  the  contractor  for  the  work  of 
deepening  "  the  ford"  in  Waterford  Harbour, 
describing  an  ancient  oaken  canoe,  33  ft.  long 
by  3  ft.  wide,  hoUowed  out  of  a  single  tree, 
found  by  the  divers  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  last  April.  Mr.  Stephens,  as  a 
member  of  the  association,  had  kindly  olfered 
the  canoe  to  its  museum ;  but  Mr.  Graves 
said,  that  having  heard  that  an  application 
for  it  had  been  made  from  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy,  and  as  their  Association  did  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Museum  of  the  Academy 
in  Dublin,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Stephens 
waiving  the  association's  claim  to  a  preference 
in  the  academy's  favour.  The  meeting  ap- 
proved of  what  Mr.  Graves  had  done,  as  the 
canoe  was  to  be  preserved  in  the  Academy's 
museum,  and  not  sent  out  of  Ireland,  as  the 
Waterford  newspapers  had  announced  to 
have  been  arranged  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery. 

KILMACDUAGH  ROUND  TOWER. 

Mr.  Graves  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Courtown,  in  which  his 
lordship  mentioned  that  he  had  heard  from 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Dillon  (son  of  Lord  Clonbrock) 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Round  Tower  of 
Kilmacduagh  had  fallen,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  structure  was  in  a  perilous  condition. 
Lord  Courtown  asked — "  Could  further  da- 
mage be  stayed  by  an  appeal  to  the  public  ?" 
The  meeting  expressed  much  concern  at  this 
intelligence,  and  requested  Mr.  Graves  to 
communicate  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dillon,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the 
damage,  and  what  course  might  be  taken  to 
stay  any  further  injury. 

ANCIENT  CINERARY  URN. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Belfast,  sent  a  photo- 
graph of  a  very  beautifully  ornamented  fictile 
vessel,  found  about  the  year  1840  in  Alte- 
garron  townland,  at  a  place  called  "  Yellow 
Jock's  Cairn,"  on  the  slope  of  the  Divis 
mountain  near  Belfast,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  Dunmanny, 
Country  Antrim. 

ARDFINNAN  CASTLE. 

Mr.  Courtnaye,  Clogheen,  communicated  a 
curious  legend  which  he  had  recently  picked 
up  at  Ardfinnan  Castle.  There  is  embedded 
in  the  wall  of  the  mill  building  there  (a  por- 
tion of  which  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  castle, 
the  erecting  of  which  is  attributed  to  King 
John)  a  square  stone  bearing  an  almost  efi'aced 


THE  "  MYSTERIES,"  OR  "  MIRACLE  PLAYS." 

Mr.  Prim  said  that  in  the  year  1853  in  a 
paper  which  he  had  the  honour  to  read  on 
the  subject  of  "  Olden  Popular  Sports  and 
Pastimes  in  Kilkenny,"  he  had  treated  of  the 
"Mysteries"  or  ancient  religious  plays,  illus- 
trating his  subject  by  some  extracts,  having 
reference  to  the  performances,  from  the 
"  Red  Book  "  of  the  Corporation  [I'ransac- 
t  'wiis  Kills.  Arcli.  Soc.  vol.  2,  page  328] .  Mr. 
Watters  had  lately  called  his  (Mr.  Prim's) 
attention  to  numerous  incidental  references 
to  "  Mysteries  "  in  the  files  of  orders  'and 
receipts  preserved  as  ti-easurer's  vouchers, 
amongst  the  Corporation  records ;  and  had 
kindly  aff"orded  him  every  facility  and  assist- 
ance in  copying  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  another  paper  on  the  same  subject 
before  the  Association.  He  had  not  intended 
to  have  entered  on  the  matter  at  present,  till 
he  found  that  just  at  this  moment  the  great 
"  Miracle  Play  "  or  Passions-Spiel,  one  of  the 
ancient  "  Mysteries  "  still  kept  up  and  repro- 
duced every  tenth  year,  was  in  course  of 
being  enacted  at  Ober-Ammergau,  in  Bavaria, 
and  was  exciting  very  general  interest.  Al- 
though not  quite  prepared,  he  thought  that 
this  was  the  most  suitable  time  for  bringing 
under  notice  the  additional  information  which 
he  had  gleaned  from  the  local  municipal 
documents,  respecting  the  religious  plays 
which  had  been  performed  in  Kilkenny  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Having  stated  that  the  plays  were  performed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Corporation,  who 
allowed  regular  annual  salaries  to  the  actors, 
as  well  as  to  other  performers  who  formed 
public  processions  in  connection  with  them, 
appearing  in  various  characters  on  Corpus 
Christi  and  Midsummer  days,  Mr.  Prim  went 
on  to  read,  and  ofl'er  some  comments  on,  the 
extracts. 

The  other  papers  contributed  were,  one  by 
W.  F.  Wakeman,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  plans 
and  drawings,  giving  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  crannogs  in  Lough  Eyes, 
Co.  Fermanagh ;  and  another,  by  Sir  D.  J. 
Norreys,  descriptive  of  the  very  curious  ar- 
rangement for  shutters  of  slate  slabs  drawing 
out  of  recesses  for  the  purpose,  in  the  door 
and  windows  of  the  ancient  building  supposed 
to  have  been  the  priest's  house  at  Kilmal- 
kedar.  County  Kerry  ;  the  very  beautiful  exe- 
cuted plans  and  drawings  of  which  excited 
very  much  interest. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  donors  and 
exhibitors  were  passed,  and  the  Association 
adjourned  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  October. 
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ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ITS  RELATION  TO  MODERN  LIFE.* 
"By  AN  Architect. 
(Concluded  from  page  166.) 

The  principles  we  have  endeavoured  briefly 
to  elucidate,  though  most  completely  illus- 
trated Ln  the  two  styles  selected  for  reference, 
may  be  equally  exemplified  in  every  class  of 
architectural  design.  It  may  be  that  few 
really  original  designers  are  conscious  always 
of  deliberately  following  out  such  principles ; 
but  they  do  so  by  intuition,  while  to  the 
public,  who  are  the  employers  and  to  some 
extent  the  critics  of  the  architect,  a  general 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  architectural 
design  is  based  should  certainly  be  of  value. 
If,  for  example,  the  classic  column  were  un- 
derstood as  a  feature  expressive  of  resistance 
to  vertical  pressure,  we  should  see  no  such 
absurdities  tolerated  in  our  towns  as  the  use 
of  a  single  such  column,  with  a  small  statue 
hid  away  on  the  top,  for  a  monument :  it 
would  be  seen  that  such  an  erection  is  an 
absurdity.  So  of  a  hundred  other  misappli- 
cations of  well-known  architectural  features, 
which  stare  us  in  the  face  in  every  street, 
without  exciting  a  suspicion  as  to  their  fit- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  passers-by, 
and  which  attain  their  most  unhappy  and 
grotesque  development  in  some  of  the  great 
engineering  works  which  are  the  pride  of  the 
present  generation.  As  a  nation  we  are  (at 
present)  good  engineers  and  bad  architects, 
and  our  engineers  who  have  carried  ou.t,  with 
equal  energy  and  ability,  some  of  the  most 
important  practical  work  of  the  present  day, 
have  taken  (like  the  Romans)  to  borrowing 
stereotyped  architectural  features,  and  apply- 
ing these  to  their  structures  in  the  vain  idea 
of  thereby  making  the  latter  '  ornamental.' 
We  will  mention  one  instance,  familiar  to 
most  of  onr  metropolitan  readers,  as  it  forms 
a  singularly  apt  illustration  of  what  we  mean 
by  the  misapplication  of  an  architectural  fea- 
ture ;  we  allude  to  the  new  bridge  over  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars.  Standing  on  the 
Embankment  and  looking  along  this  bridge, 
we'see  that  the  outer  face  of  each  pier  con- 
sists of  a  huge  cylindrical  granite  pillar,  of 
very  thick  and  squat  proportions,  carrying  a 
Brobdignagian  spreading  capital.  Now,  the 
evident  expression  of  such  a  feature,  of  such 
proportions  and  material,  is  that  of  power  to 
sustain  an  immense  vertical  pressure.  What 
does  it  really  sustain  in  this  case  ?  A  light 
balcony  thrown  out  from  the  footpath  over 
each  pier,  for  the,  convenience  of  loungers  on 
the  bridge.  Let  the  most  unarchitectural 
spectator  once  look  at  the  feature  in  this 
light  and  he  must  see  its  absurdity.  Observe, 
the  mass  of  material  forming  the  column  may 
be  a  necessary  addition  to  give  greater  stabi- 
lity to  the  pier,  but  it  has  been  added  in  the 
wrong  form  and  with  the  wrong  expression  ; 
it  should  have  taken  the  form  of  a  buttress, 
or  shoulder,  leaning  towards  the  pier  and 
adding  to  its  apparent  stability,  not  that  of 
a  ponderous  vertical  pillar  sustaining  next  to 
nothing.  This  is  only  one  out  of  many  in- 
stances of  the  total  and  absurd  ignorance  of 
architectural  design  displayed  in  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  engineering  works 
which  are  being  carried  out  in  this  country, 
and  which  will  remain  as  phenomena  for  the 
criticism  of  a  better  educated  generation. 

While,  however,  architectural  design  is 
governed,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  by 
certain  broad  and  universally  applicable  prin- 
ciples, there  are  other  influences,  the  nature 
of  which  is  concisely  indicated  in  our  quota- 
tion from  the  great  French  literary  architect 
of  the  present  day.  Unlike  the  purely  orna- 
mental arts,  architecture  is  based  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  practical  requirements  of 
every-day  life ;  unlike  them,  too,  its  produc- 
tions are  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  and  weather.  Hence  its  local  charac- 
teristics wiU  be  influenced  both  by  the  social 
and  political  habits  and  creeds  of  the  various 
nations  who  cultivate  the  art,  and  by  the 
climate  under  which  it  is  developed.  And  a 
little  consideration  wiU  show  that  the  former 
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class  of  influences  assert  themselves  most  in 
determining  the  general  arrangement  and 
style  of  a  buUding,  the  climatic  influences 
acting,  in  , general,  more  on  the  character  of 
the  ornamental  detail.  Underlying  both,  in- 
deed, there  is  that  subtle  coimection  with 
national  character  and  feeling,  perceptible  in 
both  the  general  design  and  the  ornament  of 
every  independent  and  unforced  architectural 
style,  which  is  felt  by  every  educated  ob- 
server.but  which  evades  all  attempt  to  describe 
or  define  it  in  words.  We  see  in  the  Grecian 
temple,  '  of  smaU  and  delicate  proportion,' 
the  outward  type  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  in  its 
clearness,  its  serenity  or  blitheness  (Heitcr- 
ki'lf  j,  its  freedom  from  passion ;  in  the  Gothic 
cathedral,  the  fierce  flame  of  medieval  reli- 
gious fervour  and  gloom  and  aspiration,  as  it 
breathes  through  the  sacred  Latin  poetry  of 
the  period  ;  in  the  fanciful  exuberant  orna- 
ment of  the  Saracenic  style,  the  material 
counterpart  of  the  Oriental  mind  in  its  volup- 
tuousness and  wealth  of  imagery ;  or  even  in 
such  a  less  pronounced  style  as  that  of  our 
own  Queen  Anne  period  we  can  recognise  the 
aspect  and  spirit  of  the  prim,  fdJc  gentility 
of  those  '  teacuj)  times.'  But  such  relations 
between  architecture  and  national  character 
elude  definition.  Looking,  however,  at  the 
more  practical  relations  between  national 
manners  and  architecture,  we  can  see  that 
where  a  nation  is  eminently  ecclesiastical  in 
its  government  and  theory  of  life  there  will 
arise  temples,  planned  with  more  or  less  re- 
gard to  the  convenience  of  the  general  crowd 
of  worshippers,  as  there  are  less  or  more  of 
hierophantic  mysteries  in  the  celebration  ; 
that  under  a  secular  despotism  costly  palaces 
and  mausoleums  wiU  form  the  staple  build- 
ings of  a  country ;  that  in  a  commercial  com- 
munity, where  merchants  rank  as  '  princes,' 
exchanges  and  oflices  wiU  assume  a  palatial 
aspect ;  that  where  social  and  domestic  life 
is  above  aU  valued,  a  correspondmg  impi;lse 
will  be  given  to  the  erection  of  buildings  in 
which  unpretending  comfort  and  cheerfuhiess 
will  be  the  jn-edominant  characteristics ;  and 
so  forth.  The  character  of  ornament  and 
treatment  of  detail,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as 
we  observed,  mainly  (though  for  the  most 
part  unconsciously)  determined  very  much  by 
climate,  a  clear  air  and  bright  sunshine 
giving  effect  to  a  delicate  relief  of  surface 
and  moulding  which  in  a  more  dull  and  misty 
climate  would  be  tame  and  ineffective ;  while 
the  bold  shadows  and  sharp  contrasts  of  line 
and  surface  rendered  necessary  (as  in  English 
Gothic)  under  a  northern  sky  would  appear 
too  lieavy  and  prononci  in  a  stronger  sunlight 
and  clearer  atmosphere. 

These  relations  of  architecture  to  climate 
and  national  customs  and  polity  have  been 
fully  exemplified  in  aU  genuine  and  uncon- 
ventional architectural  styles  throughout  the 
world,  even  in  those  which,  like  the  Chinese, 
are  artistically  worth  little  notice.  Till  a 
comparatively  recent  period  of  history  the 
buildings  of  nearly  all  nations  were  the  na- 
tural outgrowth  of  the  influences  of  their 
respective  climates  and  habits  of  life,  and 
therefore  were  almost  necessarily  suitable  to, 
and  characteristic  of,  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  built.  It  was  in  the  viiiqtif cento 
period  that  the  movement  arose  which  was  to 
revolutionise  architecture,  for  a  longperiod  at 
least,  in  this  respect.  From  this  time  archi- 
tecture was  regarded,  more  or  less,  not  as  the 
art  of  building  suitably  and  expressively,  but 
as  the  art  of  reproducing  and  imitating  archi- 
tectural features  belonging  to  a  former  period. 
The  Italian  Renaissance,  which  it  has  become 
the  fashion  recently  to  talk  of  as  the  death- 
blow of  architecture,  does  not  merit  aU  the 
obloquy  it  has  received  on  this  head.  The 
movement  ia  Italy  was  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  a  great  intellectual  past  in  literature, 
carrying  with  it  a  corresponding  enthusiasm 
for  the  architectural  forms  of  the  same  epoch' 
which  it  must  be  remembered  had  originally 
grown  in  the  same  climate  and  on  much  the 
same  soU  whereon  it  was  proposed  to  repro- 
duce them.  Moreover,  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tects, the  best  of  them  at  least,  wure  no  ser- 
vile copj'ists  :  they  invented  new  combina- 
tions of  the  old  forms,  and  produced  a  style 


to  be  commended  both  for  artistic  effect  and 
suitability  to  the  climate  and  circumstances 
of  the  country.  Domestic  splendour  and 
luxuiy  could  hardly  be  better  expressed  than 
in  some  of  the  Florentine  palaces  of  the 
period.  It  was  the  transportation  of  the 
Renaissance  to  climates  unfitted  for  it,  and 
where  also  it  received  less  delicate  and  re- 
fined treatment,  which  made  it  the  bane  of 
architecture  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 
Since  then,  as  was  observed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  remarks,  we  have  had  in 
England  two  separate  'Renaissances '  of  our 
own,  under  one  of  which  the  land  now 
groaneth  and  travaUeth.  Our  Grecian  Re- 
naissance was  almost  a  purely  architectural 
one,  brought  about  by  the  publication  of  cer- 
tain ably  got-up  works  illustrating  the  remains 
of  Greek  temples.  The  mania  was  almost 
universally  prevalent  for  a  short  time,  and  a 
Greek  temple  was  the  '  front '  for  everything, 
from  a  church  to  a  betting-office ;  only  one 
or  two  able  artists,  such  as  the  late  Mr. 
Cockerell,  achieving  something  like  an  ori- 
ginal adaptation  of  the  style.  The  Gothic 
revival  here,  however,  is  ahnost  the  precise 
counterpart  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  a  mediaeval  dilettantism 
extending  to  the  revival  of  medifeval  myths 
and  literature,  and  the  brushing-up  of  eccle- 
siastical old  clothes,  just  as  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance included  the  revival  of  Platonic 
philosophy  and  Ciceronic  Latiuity ;  with  the 
diflerence  that  iu  the  English  revival  the 
architectural  movement,  which  in  Italy  was 
only  a  secondary  result  of  the  Renaissance, 
seems  rather  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and 
given  occasion  for  the  other  developments  of 
medievalism  which  have  followed  in  its  train. 
Of  the  two  modern  English  revivals,  the 
Greek  was  one  absolutely  without  excuse ;  it 
was  the  transplanting  here  of  a  style  suited, 
practically  and  artistically,  only  to  a  bright, 
sunny  climate  and  to  special  materials,  and 
totally  opposed  to  all  the  habits  and  require- 
ments of  English  Ufe.  The  Gothic  revivid 
in  England  has,  like  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
the  merit  of  being  a  resuscitation  of  a  style 
indigenous  to  the  climate,  and  precisely 
suited  to  the  materials  which  we  have  at 
hand ;  but  here  the  suitability,  for  the  pre- 
sent day,  pretty  nearly  ends.  WhUe  our 
climate  is  almost  unchanged,  manners  and 
habits  both  of  thought  and  life  have  been 
nearly  revolutionised  among  us ;  and  the 
mediaeval  stjde — the  offspriag  of  a  furore  of 
religious  asceticism  no  longer  existent  in  the 
nation  at  large,  and  showing,  moreover,  in  its 
gi'otesque  adjuncts,  and  in  what  Raskin  has 
happUy  termed  its  partially  '  wolfish '  expres- 
sion, the  impress  of  a  rude  though  powerful 
age — is  no  representative  of  the  more  civi- 
lised manners  and  broader  culture  of  the 
present  day.  Apart  from  climatic  considera- 
tions, the  Italian  Renaissance  style  reflects 
more  truthfully  the  modern  feeling  and  tone 
of  English  society.  It  is  to  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  this  that  we  must  attribute  the 
phenomenon,  which  has  much  puzzled  sundi'y 
indignant  Goths,  of  the  general  sympathy  of 
the  liberal  or  '  progress '  party  iu  i)ohtic3  with 
what  is  called  '  classic  '  architecture.  The 
conservative  and  ecclesiastical  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  nearly  all  ranged,  by  a  similar 
instinct,  on  the  side  of  meditevalism.  It  is 
well  that  the  public  mind  should  be  brought 
to  see  the  true  state  of  the  case  on  this  head, 
and  that  the  present  medireval  revival  is  no 
less  a  passing  fashion,  has  no  more  element 
of  permanence  iu  it,  than  any  other  of  the 
architectural  fashions  of  the  last  three  or 
four  hundred  years.  It  has  the  same  radical 
defect  as  the  others,  viz.,  starting  with  the 
assumption  that  a  certain  style  is  to  be  imi- 
tated, instead  of  considering  first  what  are 
the  circumstances  and  needs  to  be  jn'ovided 
for,  and  building  accordingij%  The  mischief 
is  more  than  a  mere  aesthetic  one.  A  buUding 
once  erected  represents  an  outlay  of  money 
which  cannot  readily  be  replaced.  Consider 
,  the  cost  of  labour  and  material  employed  of 
late  years  on  the  building  of  churches  alone. 
I  The  total  for  twenty  years  back  must  be  a 
!  very  large  sum  ;  and  when  the  present  ecclc- 
j  siastical  mania  subsides,  what  will  there  be 
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to  show  for  it  ?  A  set  of  bnildhigs,  imitations 
(many  of  them  bad  ones)  of  other  buildings  of 
the  same  chxss  erected  five  hundred  years  pre- 
viously, and  which  can  apparently  be  of  no 
possible  use  when  the  sentimental  imrnilse 
which  demanded  them  has  passed  away.  That 
the  said  impulse  should  prove  a  permanent  one 
is  surelj'  of  all  things  the  most  improbable, 
considering  the  variable  tendency  of  human 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  present  day.  Such 
temporary  revivals  of  the  religious  forms  of 
a  past  age  are  familar  enough  to  students  of 
history,  though  they  have  not  often  got  them- 
selves embodied  in  stone  and  mortar  to  such 
a  wasteful  extent.  We  are  about,  too,  to 
erect  an  immense  building  for  our  Law  Courts, 
under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  architect 
whose  talent  no  one  will  question,  but  whose 
sympathy  and  comiection  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical pal-ty  have  been  conspicuously  made 
kno-\vn,  and  under  whom  the  whole  exagge- 
rated eccleciasticism  of  the  day  is  to  be  ste- 
reotj-ped  in  visible  form  and  feature  in  this 
great  civic  building,  which  will  last  as  a  piece 
of  important  national  property  long  after 
even  the  memory  of  the  present  attempt  at 
clerical  predominance  has  passed  away.  It 
is  probably  too  late  to  protest;  but  it  is 
really  a  matter  for  regi-et  that  a  gi-eat  public 
work  should  thus  be  made  the  sport  of  a 
passing  fashion,  of  which  it  ought  to  be 
totally  independent.  Of  course  we  are  not 
advocating  a  return  to  the  Classic  Eennais- 
sance,  which  would  only  be  passing  from  one 
sham  to  another.  All  we  plead  for  is  to  see 
the  true  principle  of  architectural  design 
restored — that  of  making  the  requirements 
and  purposes  of  our  buildings  the  basis  of 
their  design,  instead  of  starting  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  design  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
to  which  the  building  is  to  be  made  to  fit. 
This,  as  we  have  abeady  hinted,  is  the  prin- 
ciple lying  at  the  root  of  all  true  architec- 
tural styles.  So  with  the  use  of  material : 
the  most  important  distinction  (very  little 
comprehended)  between  the  Gothic  and  the 
Renaissance  is,  that  the  former  uses  all 
materials  in  the  most  natural  and  suitable 
manner,  and  makes  the  collocation  and  ar- 
rangement of  material  reaUy  a  part  of  the 
picturesque  of  the  architecture ;  whereas  the 
Renaissance  ignores  the  natiu'e  of  the  mate- 
rial and  the  manner  of  working  it,  and  most 
Renaissance  designs,  such  as  our  modern 
club-houses,  would  look  just  as  well  as  models 
carved  in  the  wood  or  alabaster  as  they  do 
in  the  reality.  What  are  called  very  '  hand- 
some '  buildings  can  be  made  in  this  way 
when  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  spend ;  but 
for  economical  and  unjn'etending  structures 
this  style  is  nowhere.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
style  which  depends  for  effect  upon  the  truth- 
ful and  expressive  use  and  picturesque  collo- 
cation of  the  materials  at  hand  may  be  as 
efi'ective,  in  its  way,  in  a  humble  street  dwell- 
ing-house as  in  a  mansion  or  a  town  hall ;  and 
this,  which  is  reaUy  and  truly  the  Gothic 
principle  of  working  in  architecture,  may  be 
exemplified  (td  infi  nit  urn  vfiihoui  any  copying 
of  the  ordinary  figures  of  medifeval  architec- 
ture, or  any  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical 
character.  How  this  may  be  accomplished 
it  would  be  perhaps  difficult,  certainly  out  of 
place,  to  point  out  here  in  detail ;  but  one 
thing  the  non-professional  public  may  do 
towards  giving  fair  play  for  such  a  system  of 
architectural  design.  Let  them  give  up, 
once  and  for  ever,  the  popular  idea  that  a 
building  must  needs  resemble  something  else 
belonging  to  another  time  or  country  ;  let 
them  no  longer  go  to  their  architects  with 
requests  for  schools  and  churches  in  the 
'  Gothic  style,'  for  theatres  and  banks  in  the 
'  Classic '  ditto ;  let  them  state  their  require- 
ments to  an  architect  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  and  leave  him  to  give  appropriate 
architectural  expression  to  the  building  which 
is  to  meet  these  requirements,  unfettered  by 
precedent,  and  there  wiU  then  be  some  chance 
of  a  truthful  and  characteristic  modern  style 
of  architecture  getting  itself,  into  shape  among 
us. 

Concerning  the  influence  (before  hinted  at) 
of  political  systems  on  the  architectiire  of  a 
country  much  might  be  said,  and  to  the  point ; 


biit  the  subject  would  carry  us  too  far  afield. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  touch  upon  it,  liow- 
'  ever,  without  remarking  how  uniformly  archi- 
tecture seems  hitherto  to  have  attained  its 
grandest  developments  mainly  under  despot- 
ism of  one  kind  or  another,  ecclesiastical  or 
monarcliial.  The  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of 
religious  orders,  the  palaces  and  cenotaphs  of 
kings,  and  other  great  works  undertaken  to 
glorify  a  reign-^such  are  its  chief  trophies. 
We  will  not  say,  therefore,  that  architectural 
splendour  necessarily  depends  on  such  des- 
potism, powerful  to  labour  for  its  own  fancied 
aggi'andisement.  We  will  rather  say  that 
power  and  education  are  slowly  passing 
from  the  hands  of  the  few  into  those  of 
the  many,  and  that  architecture  is  likely  in 
future  to  be  less  concerned  with  great  and 
isolated  works,  more  with  the  amelioration 
and  adornment  of  the  mass  of  structures  ren- 
dered necessary  where  human  families  most 
do  congregate.  We  are,  to  be  sure,  at  pre- 
sent in  a  state  of  transition,  and  little  enough 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  as  yet.  In 
one  class  of  buildings,  which  have  multiplied 
of  late  years,  and  where  there  would  seem  to 
be  scope  for  much  of  appropriate  delicacy 
and  grace  of  architectural  treatment — country 
dwelling-houses — we  are  lamentably  defici- 
ent ;  meanness  and  vulgarity  of  design,  or 
more  often  absence  of  all  that  can  be  called 
design,  characterising  a  majority  of  such 
erections.  That  this  is  so  is  at  least  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  public  as  of  the  architects. 
The  author  of  an  able  and  voluminous  work 
on  the  '  English  Gentleman's  House,'  whose 
professional  practice  has  led  him  specially 
into  that  branch  of  architecture,  has  recorded 
his  experience,  that  in  nearly  aU  cases  the 
said  English  Gentleman  has  a  rooted  objec- 
tion to  all  attempts  to  give  individuality  of 
style  and  character  to  his  mansion  or  its 
adornments, apparentlyfrom  a  confused  notion 
that  it  is  'vulgar'  and  ' pretentious '  to  as- 
pire to  difi'er  from  your  neighbour  in  such 
matters.  We  fear  the  statement  is  only  too 
correct ;  nor  are  matters  mended  if  we  appeal 
to  the  English  Lady. 

Surely  that  is  no  vulgar  or  commonplace 
ambition  which  seeks  to  render  the  home, 
round  which  all  tender  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions are  to  cluster,  itself  an  object  of  plea- 
sureable  contemplatioir  and  suggestion ;  to 
make  it,  not  a  mere  harbour  against  the  wea- 
ther, with  a  neat  and  respectable  exterior, 
but  a  thing  of  gracious  and  inviting  aspect, 
with  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  corridors  of 
'  grateful  gloom,'  its  gaily  lighted  and  deco- 
rated festal  apartment,  or  its  retired  angles 
for  meditation.  We  may  take  a  lesson  in 
such  tastes  from  our  little  people :  it  is  plea- 
sant and  interesting  to  see  how  children, 
taking  possession  of  a  new  house,  hail  with 
delight  any  little  bit  of  out-of-the-way  in- 
vention therein — any  bay,  arcade,  or  balcony, 
which  gives  them  a  point  of  interest  to  clus- 
ter round,  breaks  the  naonotony  of  dead  waUs 
and  square  apartments,  and  becomes  thence- 
forth a  part  of  their  daily  life.  It  is  good 
not  to  lose  all  oar  childish  tastes.  Nor  shall 
we  forget  the  passers-by,  who  will  give  us 
their  benediction  for  placing  in  the  midst  of 
their  favourite  landscape  a  dwelling  which, 
instead  of  being  a  blot  and  an  eyesore  thereon, 
a  manifest  intruder,  shall  rather  seem,  from 
its  position  and  outline,  the  one  picturesque 
feature  to  complete  the  view.  An  '  English 
Home  '  may  be  all  this,  and  yet  be  none  the 
less,  in  Tennyson's  exquisite  phrase — 

The  havint  of  ancient  p«:ice. 

And  our  towns  !  By  what  magic  are  we  to 
evolve  anything  of  rest  or  pleasure  to  the  eye 
or  mind  from  these  dreary  miles  of  brick  and 
acres  of  slate,  with  a  dim  canopy  of  smoke 
overhanging  the  whole  ?  We  have  at  last  a 
national  style,  which  is  reaUy  the  style  of  the 
people  :  architecture  in  towns  has  got  into 
the  hands,  as  we  remarked,  of  the  many ;  and 
the  many  are,  unluckily,  not  educated  or  re- 
fined enough  to  care  to  do  anything  with  it. 
Our  streets  are,  in  the  main,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  speculating  builders,  whose  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture range  no  higher  than  those  of  our  old 
friend  Balbus  in  the  Latin  Exercises,  who 
'  built  a  waU.'    If  Balbus  had  knocked  a  few 


oblong  holes  in  his  wall  besides,  he  would 
then  have  realised  the  modern  ideal  of  street 
architecture.  Surely  we  may  be  justified  in 
enquiring  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  human 
beings  to  congregate  together  in  conimunites, 
without  of  necessity  surrounding  and  environ- 
ing themselves  with  such  an  aggregate  of 
utter  and  unredeemed  ugliness,  making  day 
hideous.  Can  we  not  attain  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  living  in  societies  without 
paying  the  penalty  of  spreading  desolation 
and  gloom  around  our  steps,  as  if  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  denunciation,  '  Cursed  be  the 
ground  for  thy  sake  '  ?  How  far  it  may  be 
possible,  with  time  and  thought  and  science, 
to  render  the  regions  where  men  asscml)lc 
('the  meeting-place  of  souls,'  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing called  Our  chief  city)  abodes  not  only  of 
healthfalness  but  of  beauty  and  dignity  of 
aspect,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  pro- 
bably much  more  may  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion than  most  persons  at  present  would 
imagine  possible.  But  at  least  there  is  no 
need  that  we  should  be  subject  to  such  dire 
monotony,  such  utter  absence  of  interest  and 
expression  in  our  street  houses  and  shops,  as 
at  present  exists.  Improvement  in  this  matter 
will  not,  certainly,  be  attained  by  flanking 
doorways  with  '  pilasters,'  or  daubing  over 
the  front  of  a  'property'  with  perishable 
ornament,  of  a  degraded  iy^e,  in  stucco. 
Permanence,  stability,  and  truthfulness  are 
among  the  first  requirements  of  architectural 
expression.  The  mere  unpretending  employ- 
ment of  the  best  and  most  durable  materials 
available,  put  together  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  with  a  certain  picturesque  va- 
riety (not  too  quaint  or  forced),  in  the  outline 
and  arrangement  of  roofs  and  windows,  would 
do  wonders  with  the  aspect  of  our  streets,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  is  at  present.  The 
class  of  buildings  which  form  the  bulk  of 
town  streets— shops— ofler  in  their  usual 
arrangement  and  requirements  at  once  an 
opportunity  for  architectural  expression  and 
efiect.  The  characteristic  feature  of  a  shop 
— the  open  ground  storey,  with  plenty  of 
light  for  displaying  the  goods — is  now  made 
the  occasion  for  the  most  absurd  possible 
falsity  of  design,  the  rage  for  an  expanse  of 
plate  glass  being  such  that  every  apparent 
support  for  the  superstructure  is  scouted,  and 
our  shops  present  the  appearance  of  being 
built  on  a  basement  of  glass,  the  only  real 
support  being  the  concealed  ii-on  column  in 
the  rear,  which  often  very  inadequately  sus- 
tains the  superstructure.  If  there  be  one 
instance  stronger  than  another  of  the  extent 
to  which  architecture  is  an  index  of  social 
character  and  manners,  it  is  in  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  spirit  of  hollow  profession 
and  pufiing  and  ostentation  characteristic  of 
our  trading  classes,  and  the  flimsy  dishonest 
structures  which  they  erect  to  recommend 
their  trafiic  from.  Were  shopkeepers,  as  a 
class,  once  content  to  rest  for  success  on  real 
excellence  and  honesty  of  work,  instead  of 
ostentatious  rivalry  in  display  and  adver- 
tising, we  should  be  able  to  have  a  shop 
architecture  in  which  the  ground  story,  de- 
signed to  furnish  sufiiciency  of  light  without 
ignoring  stability,  would  afford  scope  for 
much  new  and  picturesque  treatment.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  '  Rows '  of  Chester 
can  conjecture  one  form  which  such  street 
architecture  might  assume— a  form  which 
might  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  with  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque ;  for  (to  borrow 
Browning's  phrase)  '  we  are  made  so  that  we 
like '  contrast  and  play  of  light  and  shadow, 
in  buildings  as  weU  as  in  nature.  There  is 
room  too  for  architectural  effect  of  the  highest 
kind  in  our  larger  and  more  ample  thoroixgh- 
fares,  were  it  attempted  in  the  right  way. 
There  would  be  few  architectural  eft'ects  finer, 
perhaps,  than  might  be  afforded  by  Regent's 
Quadrant,  were  it  flanked  by  a  really  fine 
design  instead  of  by  commonplaces  in  stucco. 
Such  ensembhit,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be 
attempted  until  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  awake  to  the  idea  that 
mere  beauty  in  public  streets  and  btiildin;43 
may  be  something  worth  having  and  paying 
for  as  a  national  possession.  We  are  a  good 
way  from  this  now,  if  we  may  judge,  among 
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other  things,  from  the  feeling  and  expressions 
evoked  during  a  parliamentary  discussion  a 
year  or  two  back  with  reference  to  the  sum 
to  be  expended  on  the  greatest  building  of 
the  day,  before  alluded  to — the  new  Law 
Courts.  On  that  occasion  not  only  did  per- 
sons high  in  office  scout  contemptuously  the 
idea  of  s]3ending  more  money  than  was  just 
necessary  to  make  a  habitable  building,  but 
all  the  speakers  in  the  debate,  without  ex- 
ception, though  among  the  most  cultivated 
of  our  parliamentary  representatives  (in- 
cluding one  or  two  who  are  sujiposed  to  take 
a  special  interest  in  art),  thought  it  necessary 
studiously  to  disavow  any  interest  in  the 
architectural  aspect  of  the  question,  and  to 
repeat,  with  '  damnable  iteration,'  their 
solemn  declaration  that  they  only  wished  to 
consider  the  subject  '  as  ratepayers,'  and 
'  from  a  practicable  point  of  view.'  In  other 
words,  when  a  great  building  is  to  be  erected, 
which,  if  worthily  carried  out,  would  be  one 
of  the  glories  of  our  capital,  a  '  Krnfia  is  aei ' 
for  the  nation,  and  a  centre  of  interest  for 
foreign  visitors,  we  are  to  haggle  over  the 
attempt  to  cut  it  down  to  the  bare  necessities 
of  walls  and  roofs  ;  and  those  who  think  the 
architectural  aspect  of  such  a  work  a  matter 
of  some  importance  actually  dare  not  avow 
thfe'ir  feeling,  for  fear  of  being  ridiculed. 
That  is  what  we  have  come  to. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a  more 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  some  at  least  of  those  who  have  not 
hitherto  given  any  consideration  to  it  that 
the  foregoing  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
dicate, in  a  brief  and  general  manner,  the 
leading  principles  and  object  and  bearing  of 
architecture,  or  the  art  of  expression  and 
character  in  building.  We  look  on  the 
amelioration  of  town  architecture  in  this 
country  as  the  problem  of  the  modern  archi- 
tect. We  have  had  the  age  of  palaces  and  of 
cathedrals — of  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
type  of  social  organization.  The  age  of  the 
cathedral  is  past,  and  we  have  now  to  provide, 
not  a  feudal  or  ecclesiastical,  but  a  federal 
architecture — -to  bring  the  art  home  '  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms,'  and  to  adorn  and  dig- 
nify the  every-day  commercial  and  domestic 
life  of  the  people  at  large. 


THE  CRITIC  CRITICISED. 

"  The  Building  Strike,"  says  the  Irish  Sports- 
man and  Fanner,  "  is  a  subject  only  within 
the  scope  of  a  sporting  and  farming  paper, 
inasmuch  as  both  sportsmen  and  farmers  are 
at  times  large  employers  of  the  labour  of 
building  tradesmen."  Having  already  alluded 
to  our  contemporary's  remarks  on  the  carpen- 
ters' strike  in  our  last  issue,  which  has  drawn 
forth  a  reply  from  which  the  above  sentences 
are  an  "  elegant  extract,"  we  would  not  have 
returned  to  the  subject  now  only  the  school- 
master is  evidently  abroad,  or  perhaps  on  the 
long  vacation.  In  charity,  we  would  ask  of 
the  editor,  on  his  return,  to  make  some  apology 
to  outraged  public  opinion,  committed  in  the 
person  of  perhaps  some  envious  sub.,  if  not 
through  his  utter  incompetency.  Is  the  pho- 
netic system  of  writing  about  to  be  introduced 
by  our  contemporary?  or  has  he  patented  an 
improved  system  of  Pitman?  The  word 
"  advantage,"  as  we  have  been  taught  to  use  it, 
conveys  the  sound  and  sense,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  better  than  in  our  contempoi-ary's 
way,  which  reads  advatnage,  and  we  have 
been  taught  to  write  sense,  not  "  sence." 
Further,  our  critic  informs  us:  "To  show 
him  (the  Irish  Build ee)  that  we  are  not 
'  provincial,'  and  that  no  matter  on  what 
subject  we  choose  to  write,  we  are  pretty  well 
informed,  we  will  just  give  him  our  matured 
views  on  the  matter  of  the  present  strike." 
Here  is  a  direct  challenge  to  us  and  others  to 
look  elsewhere  in  the  paper  for  some  subject 
on  which  the  critic  deigned  to  write.  "In 


the  days  of  close  and  weZZ-ventilated  theatres," 
&c.  We  opine  the  critic  means  "ill"  instead 
of  "  well-ventilated."  And  again,  we  thought 
that  the  town  of  Drogheda  was  spelt  as  we 
write  it,  and  not  Draghcda.  There  is  a 
"  drag  "  certainly  on  somebody's  intellect  in 
the  office  of  our  contemporary.  Surely  an 
Irish  "  Sportsman  and  Farmer"  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  properties  of  na- 
tive "  potheen."  Has  he  got  a  touch  of  the 
terrible  cholic  that  makes  bim  write  "  alcholic  " 
for  alcoholic  ?  We  have  further  wonders  in 
store  for  our  readers,  if  they  will  but  only 
read  and  inwardly  digest  the  following  sen- 
tence of  our  very  sensible  critic,  who  is 
"pretty  well  informed"  on  every  matter  on 
which  he  may  choose  to  write.  Listen  :  "  He 
said  [Mr.  Gunn]  that  Dublin  was  not  the 
critical  and  judicial  theatrical  place  [murder 
in  Irish  !]  that  it  formerly  was,  and  that  its 
flatterers  in  this  way  were  doing  what  flat- 
terers always  do,  preventing  it  from  learning ; 
but  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  teach- 
ing it.  He  said  that  being  in  a  great  measure 
a  provincial  town  (dramatically  speaking)  [did 
he,  really?] ,  and  not  a  metropolis  [poor,  dis- 
franchised city  !J ,  it  was  impossible  to  provide 
for  its  wants  as  a  capital,  but  he  hoped  it 
would  be  one,  and  he  would  do  his  best  to 
make  it  so.  He  hopes,  in  fact,  in  time  to 
give  native  talent  of  all  sort,  only  mixed,  not 
adulterated,  with  foreign,"  &c.  What  can  our 
readers  make  out  of  the  above  medley  ?  We 
give  it  up.  We  leave  the  problem,  or  pro- 
blems, for  solution  to  "Drs.  Churchill  and 
Beatty  and  an  exalted  divine."  When  will 
writers  on  the  "stud  and  stable,"  "dog  and 
cat"  shows,  turkey-hens  and  guinea-pigs, 
keep  to  their  own  professional  labours,  and 
leave  architectural  and  building  mattei's 
alone?  The  criticism  of  our  contemporary 
might  pass  muster  in  the  cock-pit,  or  on  the 
top  tier  of  a  "provincial"  theatre,  among  the 
"  gods,"  but  coming  from  the  sanctum  of  a 
sporting  editor  and  a  gentleman  farmer's 
journal,  we  can  only  view  it  in  the  light  of  a 
jest,  minus  the  orthography  and  the  sense. 

^GIS. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Irish 
Builder  could  afford  information  of  the  year 
in  which  George  Semple,  a  Dublin  architect 
of  some  eminence,  died.  He  re-built  Essex 
Bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Rutty — who  wrote  a  na- 
tural history  of  Dublin,  and  Semple  published 
a  volume  about  177G  on  "  Building  in  Water," 
to  which  was  added  his  "  Diary  on  the  Re- 
building of  Essex  Bridge."-  The  volume  is 
very  scarce  now.  It  is  illustrated  with  many 
very  good  copper-plates.  The  book  will,  even 
at  this  day,  be  useful  to  those  who  may  have 
aught  to  do  with  bridge-construction  over  the 
Liifey,  or  other  tidal  rivers. 

What  year  was  Edward  Smyth,  the  Irish 
sculptor,  born  in  ?  He  worked  with  James 
Gandon,  the  architect  of  the  Custom  House^ 
on  the  figures  of  that  edifice,  and  the  emble- 
matical key-stones  in  the  arches  of  Carlisle 
Bridge  were  executed  by  him.  The  figure  of 
St.  Andrew,  that  used  to  surmount  the  door- 
way or  porch  of  the  late  Round  Church  in  St. 
Andrew-street,  was  also  one  of  his  w'orks. 
Where  is  this  statue  now  ?  Is  thei'e  any 
memoir  of  him  to  be  had  in  any  Irish  publi. 
cation  ?  In  what  year  did  he  die,  and  where 
do  his  remains  rest  ? 


A  work  was  published  on  architectural  and 
building  matters  by  John  Moi-rison  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century.  He  was  father 
of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Morrison, architect, and 
grandfather  to  William  Vitruvius  Morrison. 
Where  can  a  copy  of  this  work  be  procured  ? 
Did  the  late  Sir  Richard  Morrison  leave  any 
work  in  manuscript  at  his  death  ?  Informa- 
tion wiU  oblige  enquirer. 

Are  there  any  relatives  of  the  late  Francis 
Johnston,  the  architect,  founder  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  alive  ?  Did  he  leave  any 
family,  or  did  he  contribute  any  material  to 
the  literature  of  architecture  ? 

Thomas  Cooley,  the  architect  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  (City  Hall),  died  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  in  Anglesea-street,  Dublin , 
leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter — his  wife  having 
previously  died.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Irish  Builder  teU  where  he  was  buried, 
and  where  a  notice  of  his  works  may  be 
found? 

Thomas  Ivory,  a  native  of  Cork,  died  in 
Dublin  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  in  the  year 
of  1786.  He  was  a  Dublin  architect  of  some 
note.  He  designed  Newcomen's  Bank  at  Cork 
Hill  in  the  last  century  ;  also  many  private 
mansions  for  gentlemen.  It  is  also  said  that 
he  sent  in  designs  for  the  Four  Courts,  and 
for  Newgate.  Where  can  an  extended  notice 
of  his  life  be  had  ?  Was  he  buried  in  Dublin, 
or  carried  to  his  native  city. 

Who  was  the  architect  of  Powerscourt 
House,  William-street,  Dublin  ;  Charlemont 
House,  Rutland  Square  ;  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster's  (the  Dublin  Society's  House),  Kildare- 
street ;  and  the  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Catholic  University  ?  Buck  WhaUey,  other- 
wise Jerusalem  WhaUey,  it  is  said  built  it — ■ 
i.e.,  it  was  built  for  him,  but  who  was  his 
architect  ?  The  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  a  foreign 
architect,  practising  in  Dublin  in  the  last 
century.  What  was  his  name — when  was  he 
born,  and  in  what  year  did  he  die,  and  what 
other  works  are  attributed  to  him  in  Dublin 
or  elsewhere  through  Ireland  ? 

By  answering  these  queries,  or  any  of  them, 
will  render  a  service  to  the  guild  of  architec- 
ture and  art,  as  well  as  confer  a  favour  upon 
one  of  the  profession  who  thinks  it  a  pity  that 
so  little  is  publicly  known,  or  known  at  all, 
of  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  elder  architects 
and  artists  once  practising  in  Ireland. 

London.  Geo.  Gilbert  Rayjiond. 


HOW  "THE  STRIKE"  GOES  ON. 

A  FORTNIGHT  has  passod  over  since  we  an- 
nomiced  in  these  pages  that  an  order  had 
been  issued  to  the  members  of  the  "  Regular 
Carpenters'  "  body  commanding  them  to  stop 
work  if  their  demand  of  6d.  per  day  advance 
upon  their  present  rate  of  wages  was  not  con- 
ceded by  their  employei's.  In  the  same  num- 
ber we  stated  that  the  "Regular  Slaters" 
had  also  demanded  6d.  per  day  advance,  and 
that  the  "  Regular  Plasterers  "  had  followed 
suit.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  stone- 
cutters turned  out  for  6d.  per  day  increase  ; 
so  that  as  we  write  there  are  four  dilferent 
branches  of  the  building  trade  on  strike  in 
Dublin.  Contrary  to  expectation,  however, 
the  Bricklayers  have  given  six  months'  notice 
of  their  intention  to  seek  an  advance  also  of 
6d.  per  day,  and  accompanied  their  request 
with  a  very  polite  and  considerate  re  jolution. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  althou  jh  their 
feUow-toilers  now  upon  strike,  may  differ  with 
us,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say  that  the  Brick- 
layers have  set  a  wise  and  thoughtful  example 
which  we  wjuld  in  all  fairness  and  in  the  best 
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possible  spirit  recommend  all  other  trades  to 
follow. 

We  have  heard  some  rumours  respecting 
the  intention  of  the  Stone-cutters  to  re-call 
their  order  of  "  stop  work,"  and  to  do  as  the 
Bricklayers  have  done,  and  that  the  diflerence 
.  between  the  Plasterers  and  their  masters  was 
about  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  While  we 
sincerely  hope  that  all  disputes  between  mas- 
ters and  men  of  every  trade  may  be  satisfac- 
torily settled,  even  before  we  read  in  type  the 
lines  which  we  are  now  penning,  we  must  say, 
in  glancing  at  the  struggle  of  the  Carpenters, 
that  their  cause  seems  to  be  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  defeat.  The  action  of  the  Brick- 
layers, in  particular,  has  given  them  great 
reason  to  be  angTy,  and  many  and  bitter  are 
the  complaints  uttered  against  the  course 
those  men  have  adopted  in  giving  six  months' 
notice.  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  Car- 
penters, and  we  believe  by  other  ti'ades  as 
well,  that  the  Bricklayers  should  have  waited 
until  the  strike  of  the  carpenters,  plasterers, 
&c.,  was  settled,  before  they  gave  notice.  The 
Cai-penters,  we  have  heard,  are  greatly  in- 
censed at  the  action  of  the  Bricklayers,  and 
some  of  them  have  sworn  never  to  adjust  a 
square,  or  "  shoot  "  a  plumb-rule  for  a  brick- 
layer as  long  as  they  live  !  We  will  not  be 
blamed,  perhaps,  if  we  say  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  this  statement,  since  some 
of  the  officials  belonging  to  the  "  Eegular 
Carpentei's'  "  body,  threatened  never  to  buy 
a  copy  of  The'  Ikish  Builder  again,  because 
we  published  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  'meeting  convened  to  discuss  the  advi- 
sability of  demanding  an  increase  in  their 
pay.  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  Carpenters  ex- 
hibiting such  a  narrow  feeling,  and  we  are 
also  sorry  to  find  the  Iiish  Times  giving  space 
to  one  of  their  body  to  make  himself  and  his 
fellow-workmen  appear  more  ridiculous  and 
intolerant  than  our  report  of  their  disorderly 
meeting  could  make  them.  We  allude  to  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  our 
contemporary,  signed  "  Bernard  Gaffney." 
This  person  says  tliat  "  by  inverted  commas" 
wo  would  fain  point  out  with  a  sneer  the 
name  'Regular  Caii^enters.'  "  Let  us  assure 
him  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  mistake.  "  The 
Eegular  Carpenters  of  Dublin,"  we  under- 
stood, was  the  name  given  to  the  "  body," 
and  as  is  usual  in  speaking  of  the  name  we 
marked  it  as  a  quotation,  and  that  was  all. 
"  Bernard  Gafihey,"  or,  if  we  do  not  offend, 
"Bernard,"  goes  on  to  say:  "We  were 
wantonly  calumniated,"  and  that  our  reporter 
was  actuated  by  "jealousy  and  pride."  We 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  how  "jealousy 
and  pride  "  could  influence  our  reporter  one 
way  or  the  other  in  giving  an  account  of  a 
trades'  meeting.  He  went  there  to  hear  and 
to  see,  and  to  report  accordingly.  If  the 
meeting  was  orderly,  he  would  have  said  so. 
Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  our  country, 
not  to  say  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the 
Carpenters,  it  was  not  so.  We  ask,  why  not  ? 

"Bernard  Gaffney"  then  goes  on  to  take 
exception  to  the  advice  which  we  ventured  to 
give  the  "Regular  Carpenters."  We  sug- 
gested that  proper  seats  should  be  provided, 
simply  because  there  were  none  save  one  or 
two,  and  that  the  members  should  not  be 
allowed  to  smoke  in  the  room  during  business 
meetings.  We  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
great  harm  in  this  advice,  and  we  think,  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  editor  of  the  Irish 
Tiiiu's,  that  if  he  echoed,, our  advice,  it  would 
be  more  to  his  credit  than  to  insert  the  letter 
in  question.  "  Bernard  Gaffney  "  says  also 
that  we  "asserted  a  falsehood"  when  we 
stated  thnta  "  Strike  Coninr'ttee"  was  formed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  In'ow  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  "  Bernard  Gaff- 
ney," the  writer  of  this  letter  in  the  Irish 
Times,  is  the  same  person  as  the  "Bernard 
Gaffney"  who,  as  Chairman  of  this  very 
Strike  Committee,  ordered  the  men  to  strike 
work  if  their  demands  wer6  not  complied 
with  on  the  3rd  inst.  If  this  be  so,  will  our 
readers  believe  what  he  states  in  the  Iriah 
Times  "  that  there  was  no  such  committee 
lormcd 

The  str  ke  of  the  carpenters  is  becoming  a 
serious  nn  tt  ;r— it  lias  left  about  300  men 


walking  about,  while  there  is  plenty  of  work 
to  do,  tliercfore  we  appeal  to  the  Builders  not 
to  prolong  it  to  the  detriment  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  men,  the  majority  of  whom  we  believe 
erred  more  perhaps  through  the  head  than 
through  the  heart.  We  also  appeal  to  the 
carpenters  to  be  wise,  if  not  in  time,  at  least 
when  they  begin  to  discern  a  prospect  of 
defeat.  If  they  consider  themselves  about 
to  be  worsted  in  the  struggle,  we  hope  they 
will  yield  before  matters  become  worse,  and 
do  so  with  a  good  grace,  seeking  for  better 
counsel,  more  unity,  and  avoiding  precipita- 
tion in  future  in  their  affairs.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  state  that  there  are  some  of  their 
employers  not  unwilling  to,  perhaps,  yield 
the  full  amount  of  their  present  demand,  and 
only  refuse  to  concede  it  on  principle.  We 
would  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  generally,  and  carpenters  in  particular, 
to  an  offer  which  we  understand  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  most,  extensive  employers 
of  the  craft  in  the  city.  As  a  guarantee  that 
men  should  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  establishment  he  proposes  to  distribute 
say  ^200  amongst  the  men  who  would  con- 
tribute to  its  prosperity  by  their  good  work- 
manship and  regularity.  If  profits  increased 
25  per  cent,  to  distribute  another  £50  ;  if  50 
per  cent.  ^100 ;  and  so  on.  We  really  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  very  liberal  offer,  and  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  men  who  would 
embrace  it.  Nay,  we  are  informed  that  there 
are  men  now  out  on  strike  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  offer,  that  they  have  re- 
ceived money  from  the  employer  who  has 
made  it,  and  that  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  resume  work  at  the  old  rate,  and  take  their 
chance  of  receiving  theii'  share  of  the  bonus 
thus  thrown  in  their  way.  Ought  not  the 
society  allow  the  men  of  this  firm  to  resume 
work  ? 

We  have  been  authentically  informed  that 
many  customers  of  the  principal  builders 
have  consented  to  wait  any  time  for  their 
work  to  be  finished,  rather  than  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  trades'  exorbitant  demands. 


A  CITY  REFRAIN. 

Stveetest  Liffey  ! — that 's  a  muJdle. 

Dearest  Poddle  !— tliat's  the  same. 
Dukes  and  daitie.s  may  drive  and  cuddle. 
Aldermen  go  on  the  fuddle, 

Anna  still  preserves  her  name. 

Laughing  Liffey  1— that's  a  scandal. 

Limpid  Poddle  !— that 's  tlie  same. 
The  Lee  cannot  hold  a  candle 
Unto  j  ou,  and  yet  a  handle 

She"  is  making  of  your  name. 

Beauteous  Liffey  !  'tis  a  pity. 

Brilliant  Poddle  !  'tis  a  shame. 
Idolized  by  wise  and  witty  ; 
Once  the  glory  of  our  city — 

Kow  the  very  dregs  of  fame. 

Anna  fallen  !    Anna  filthy  ! 

Outraged  Anna  !  free  of  blame, 
Smite  with  plague  the  powers  that  silt  thee; 
Nemesis  swoop  down  the  guilty, 

Corporeal  and  Corporate  shame. 

Gone  the  great,  grand  public  spirit 

Tliat  our  Councils  had  ot  yore  ; 
Jobbers  now  get  all  the  merit  ; 
Taxmen  the  chief  posts  inherit  ; 

And  our  city  is  no  more. 

Civis. . 

["Cms"  must  have  really  intended  the 
above  verses  for  our  comic  contemporaries, 
and  have  misdirected  them.  As  they  have 
reached  our  office,  however,  and  are  not  point- 
less, we  extend  to  them  the  liberty  of  the 
press. — Ed.] 


"  NEW  BROOM  "  FOR  OUR  CITY. 

Gn  Wednesday  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration washeldforthe  purpose  of  consider- 
ing n  report  frnm  Committee  No.  1  on  the 
scavenging  of  the  city, 

The  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Chair. 
The  report  recommended  that  tlie  Corpora- 
tion should  make  the  experiment  of  taking 
the,'entire  management  of  the  scavenging  of 
the  city,  purchase  horses,  and  erect  stabling 
at  four  or  five  different  points  in  the  city, 
instead  of  continuing  the  present  system  of 
a  horse  contract,  and  having  all  the  horses 
and  carts  collected  in  one  centi-al  depot.  The 
present  contracts  would  expire  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

•   Mr.  DockreU  referred  to  the  complaints , 


frequently  made  of  the  very  inef^/ctivo  way 
in  which  the  scavenging  had  been  performed. 
The  great  difficulty  they  had  had  to  contend 
with  was  the  horse  contract,  which  alone  took 
something  like  £5,200  a  year  from  the  sum 
allocated  for  scavenging.  Under  the  |iresent 
system  all  the  horses  were  st;il)l(:d  in  one 
place,  and  the  consequence  was  that  time  was 
lest  in  getting  them  to  the  various  distant 
points  at  which  they  were  to  work.  The 
committee  now  proposed  to  have  stables  in 
diffei-ent  parts  of  the  city,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  in  several  instances  to  build  these 
stables.  They  had  appointed  one  inspector 
for  whom  they  had  supplied  a  gig,  and  this 
inspector  alone  would  be  responsible  to  the 
committee  for  the  due  jierformance  of  the 
work.  The  contract  system  had  failed  not 
only  hero,  but  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
other  large  towns.  The  committee  proposed 
that  they  should  have  power  to  purchase  40 
horses.  The  city  of  Manchester,  which  was 
very  clean,  had  only  31.  It  was  intended  to 
place  these  40  horses  at  various  depots  in  the 
city.  The  committee  asked  leave  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  i£2,000by  procuring  the  acceptance 
of  the  City  Treasurer  to  a  biU  for  that  amount. 
//■  No  1  Committee  could  effect  the  scaveng- 
ing of  the  city,  it  v.  ould  be  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  next  to  tJie  purificatioti  of  the  Liffey! 
that  could  be  effected.  It  was  their  wish,  (/' 
they  had  the  means;  to  carry  out  this  impor- 
tant object,  and  to  spare  no  pauis  in  tiying 
to  make  the  scavenging  a  success. 

Mr.  Byrne  stated  that  the  committee  had 
been  informed  by  their  superintendent  that 
the  scavenging  would  be  more  effectually 
carried  out  if  it  were  not  for  want  of  control 
over  the  drivers  of  the  horses  and  carts  who 
were  in  the  employment  of  the  contractors. 
The  horses  and  carts  with  their  drivers  some- 
times did  not  get  on  theii"  appointed  ground 
to  begin  work  until  half-past  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  under  the  present  system,  and  often 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  work  they  went 
back  again  to  the  central  depot  for  breakfast 
time,  and  could  not  be  got  out  again  and  put 
on  the  streets  till  11  o'clock  or  later.  It  ■was 
true  they  had  under  the  present  system  the 
power  of  deducting  from  the  contractors  the 
cost  of  doing  the  work  which  was  lext  undone ;, 
but  fifty  times  the  amount  which  they  could 
deduct  would  not  compensate  the  citizens. 

Mr.  Bury  believed  it  to  be  a  mistake  for  any 
public  corporation  to  scavenge  a  city,  and 
that  if  four  contracts  were  given  out,  the  work 
would  be  better  done  than  by  any  public  body. 

Mr.  Dennehy  expressed  himself  in  favour 
of  the  policy  of  the  report.  The  proposed 
system  was  the  only  one  that  would  work 
well.  Numerous  complaints  were  made  last 
winter  of  a  state  of  the  streets  such  as  had 
not  been  known  previously  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant !  The  committee  had 
their  hands  tied,  and  whilst  the  streets  were 
swept,  the  sweepings  were  not  carted  away. 

Mr.  Tickell  observed  that  the  taxation  of 
the  city  was  at  present  amazingly  high,  and 
this  proposition  was  likely,  if  adopted,  to 
increase  it.  He  was  in  favour  of  dividing 
the  work,  not  into  four,  districts,  but'into 
two— north  and  south. 

•  Mr.  French  objected  to  contracts  alto- 
gether. They  had  already  got  into  one  law- 
suit by  their  former  scavenging  contract,  and 
he  believed  they  would  not  get  rid  of  their 
present  horse  contract  without .  another  law- 
suit. 

Alderman  Plunkett,  without  raising  any 
objection  to  it,  warned  the  house  against 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  dangerous  and  ex- 
pensive exncviment. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  report 
was  adopted,  with  but  two  dissentient  voices. 

In  our  opinion  a  considerable  saving  could 
be  efi'ected  in  the  expense  of  scavenging,  by 
using  a  better  quality  of  road  material.  In 
the  matter 'of  gravel  spread  on  the  surface  of 
newly-paved  streets,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  simple  yellow  clay, 
wh'ch  after  rain  becomes  a  mass  of  sludge, 
to  be  swept  up  on  the  next  visit  of  the 
scavenger.  Witness  the  state  of  the  road- 
way at  Trinity  College,  paved  within  the 
past  week. 
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ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  [ 
MATERIALS.*  i 

Last  year,  when  the  subject  of  the  Architec-  , 
tural  'Examination  was  being  discnssed,  I 
stated  that  I  thought  the  first  necessary  for 
an  architect  was  to  be  able  to  build  soundly, 
and  this,  which  I  thought  a  truism,  was  im- 
pugned, and  many  other  things  were  con- 
sidered by  as  many  architects  as  the  first 
necessaries. 

Shortly  after  this  I  was  going  over  a  Lon- 
don house  with  M.  Robert  Fleury,the  French 
artist,  who  after  passing  some  slight  en- 
comiums on  the  house,  kept  repeating  "  It  is 
a  very  solid  house."  I  looked  rather  sur- 
prised when  he  said,  "  What  I  say  may  sur- 
prise you  ;  but  though  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  a  house  well  arranged,  ele- 
gantly designed,  and  beautifully  decorated, 
the  most  essential  thing  for  me  is  that  it  does 
not  fall  on  my  head."  In  a  large  city  like 
London,  where  space  is  valuable  and  light  is 
scarce,  every  device  is  sought  to  diminish  the 
size  of  the  supports,  and  we  find  every  now 
and  then  that  buildings  do  tumble  down  in 
the  course  of  erection.  That  these  deplorable 
accidents  may  not  happen,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  know  the  science  of  construc- 
tion, but  also  to  be  acquainted  with  the  exact 
in-operties  of  the  materials  with  which  we 
build.  In  one  of  Professor  Huxley's  "  Lay 
Sermons  "  ("  A  Liberal  Education,  and 
Where  to  find  it")  he  points  out  how  at 
everj  step  we  are  educated  by  Nature,  and 
also  the  manner  of  that  education.  He  says, 
"  Nature's  discipline  is  not  even  a  word  and 
a  blow,  and  the  blow  first ;  but  the  blow  with- 
out the  word.  It  is  left  you  to  find  out  why 
your  ears  are  boxed."  When  we  are  children, 
and  we  are  getting  instruction  from  Nature 
in  the  art  of  balancing  oiu-selves,  our  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  statics  and  me- 
chanics is  punished  by  a  tumble  that  hurts 
us ;  but  when  our  buildings  tumble  down  the 
injury  is  often  ruin  to  ourselves  and  others, 
and  we  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  any  such  terrible  catastrophe. 

Construction  is  a  science  ;  that  is  to  say, 
many  of  the  general  laws  of  stability  have 
been  discovered,  and  by  making  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  these  laws  we  can  insure  a 
success  that  before  was  only  given  to  the 
most  brilliant  constructors.  Shakespere  says, 
"  There  was  a  time  that  when  the  brains 
were  out  the  man  would  die ; "  that  is  not  the 
case  now,  but  we  can  in  many  instances  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  stability,  and  do  almost  as  well  as  if  we 
had  brains.  Before  proceeding  with  my  sub- 
ject, I  may  quote  a  saying  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Walker,  that  no  building  ever  failed 
for  want  of  science,  but  only  from  want  of 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  materials,  and  of 
the  care  with  which  they  were  put  together ; 
and  although  this  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration, 
yet  as  we  allow  for  imperfection  of  materials 
and  workmanship  a  margin  ranging  from 
1,000  to  400  per  cent.,  extreme  vigilance  and 
accurate  knowledge  will  very  frequently  pre- 
vent accidents.  Young  men,  especially,  are 
too  apt  to  consider  that  the  constructive  part 
of  architecture  is  not  worth  their  attention, 
and  not  only  lose  many  opportunities  of  get- 
ting valuable  experience,  but  also  lose  those 
inestimable  habits  of  thought,  of  observation, 
and  reflection  that  a  gi-eater  attention  to  con- 
struction would  give  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject in  any  but  the  most  superficial  way  ;  but 
if  I  can  impress  on  you  the  absolute  impor- 
tance of  attention  to  this  subject,  and  give 
you  some  few  hints,  the  time  spent  in  listen- 
ing to  this  paper  will  not  be  wasted. 

Fuiuidations. — I  will  begin  with  the  soil  on 
which  our  buildings  are  built,  for  as  Sii'  H. 
Wotton  happily  expresses  it,  "  If  the  founda- 
tions dance,  it  will  mar  the  mirth  of  the 
whole  house."  The  foundation  on  which  you 
may  build  without  much  thought  is  solid 
i-ock — rock  with  horizontal  strata — or  chalk. 
Those  with  which  some  care  must  be  taken 
are  sand,  clay,  marl,  gravel,  or  ballast.  The 

•  By  Mr.  George  Aitchison,  B.A.  Head  at  closing  meeting 
of  the  Architectural  Association. 


foundations  on  which  yon  should  not  build 
if  you  can  avoid  them  are  mud,  silt,  made- 
ground,  slate-shale,  loose  deconqiosed  rock; 
and  those  on  which  you  cannot  build  are  soft 
mud,  bog,  running  sand,  loose  peat,  soft 
vegetable  mould.  In  the  case  of  large  plat- 
forms of  solid  roch,  although  it  may  be  well 
to  ascertain  what  will  crush  it,  yet  if  the  sur- 
rounding, mass  prevents  escape  even  if  it  does 
crush,  your  building  cannot  generally  come 
to  much  harm,  provided 'the  rock  is  homo- 
geneous ;  but  should  it  be  composed  df  a  con- 
glomerate of  materials  of  unequal  hardness, 
the  crushed  parts  may  leave  up  points  and 
split  your  walls.  Sand  must  be  retained  in 
its  place  and  kept  dry,  or  it  may  get  blown 
away,  or  may  sink  by  wet  getting  at  it.  You 
know  that  if  you  ram  a  popgun  with  dry 
sand,  it  will  shrink  on  the  addition  df  water ; 
but  with  these  precautions  we  cannot  call 
sand  a  bad  foundation,  as  the  Pji-amids  are 
said  to  be  built  on  it.  -Glaij  is  a  good  founda- 
tion, if  it  be  homogeneous  and  very  stifi",  pro- 
tected from  heat  and  from  water ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  treacherous  of  all  modera- 
tely good  foundations  ;  it  shrinks  and  cracks 
when  exposed  for  long  to  a  hot  dry  air.  Dur- 
ing the  late  hot  summers,  many  of  the  houses 
Tound  London  have  settled  so  much  as  to 
require  under-pinning,  or  puUing  down.  I 
have  heard  of  serious  settlements  occurring 
by  the  roots  of  trees  absorbing  the  water 
from  the  clay.  On  the  sides  of  hills  clay 
often  slips.  Deep  sewers,  wells,  or  ci;ttings 
will  often  tap  the  water  veins  and  cause  set- 
tlements, and  water  getting  at  it  will  make 
it  so  soft  as  to  be  squeezed  up  all  round  the 
walls  and  piers.  Gracel  or  hallast  forms  an 
excellent  foundation,  where  it  is  thick  and  in 
large  platforms  ;  the  two  great  dangers  are, 
that  it  is  a  superficial  stratum  with  holes  or 
soft  stufl'  beneath,  or  running  water  gets  to 
it  and  washes  out  the  sand.  In  the  bad  soils 
it  is  well  to  go  down  to  some  solid  stratum  if 
possible,  and  in  those  on  which  you  cannot 
build  you  must  either  sink  pits  and  pump  out 
the  water  and  loose  stuff,  and  put  in  concrete, 
pile,  or  use  cylinders  of  brick  or  iron. 

Having  got  so  far,  the  question  next  arises. 
How  much  weight  can  be  put  on  a  given 
foundation?  I  suppose  that  you  have  ascer- 
tained by  boring  the  thickness  of  the  stratum 
on  which  you  build,  and  the  nature  and  thick- 
ness of  those  below  it.  In  default  of  the 
actual  experience  of  the  weight  that  the 
stratum  you  have  to  build  on  will  carry,  the 
best  expedient  I  know  of  is  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Rondelet ;  to  put  up  a  pile  engine, 
and  drive  the  monkey  or  a  dolly  into  the 
ground  by  repeated  blows.  Suppose  your 
dolly  to  be  a  foot  square,  and  the  momentum 
of  your  monkey  when  striking  twenty  tons, 
you  see  how  many  feet  or  inches  the  dolly 
sinks  into  the  ground  in  a  given  number  of 
blows  and  that  will  enable  you  to  calculate 
approximately  what  weight  you  can  afi'ord  to 
put  on,  and  what  sinking  you  can  afford  to 
allow.  If  your  building  will  not  admit  of  this 
expense,  you  can  drop  an  iron  bar  into  your 
ground  from  a  given  height,  and  calculate 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  or  you  may 
.  roughly  take  the  number  of  square  inches  in 
your  boot-sole,  stand  on  one  leg,  and  observe 
the  amount  of  sinking,  and  as  j-ou  know  or 
can  ascertain  your  weight  this  may  give  you 
some  sort  of  guidance.  Mr.  Barlow  stated 
that  two  tons  to  the  foot  superficial  was 
carried  by  the  London  clay  without  appre- 
ciable settlement  in  the  foundations  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Station.  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
stated  that  he  put  eight  tons  on  the  foot  on 
the  London  clay  in  the  piers  of  the  Cannon- 
street  bridge  on  the  Thames ;  and  though 
I  cannot  find  any  calculation,  my  impression 
is  that  the  S.  Katherine's  dock  warehouses 
give  a  pressure  of  three  tons  to  the  foot  on 
the  clay  or  gi-avel  when  empty,  and  five  tons 
when  full  of  goods,  which  weight  per  foot  is 
put  on  the  different  soils.  The  most  valuable 
data  are  got  by  the  combination  of  many 
hands,  and  if  those  of  you  who  are  engaged 
in  oflices  or  on  your  own  buildings,  would 
take  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  weight 
per  foot  that  is  put  on  the  soil,  and  its  nature, 
no  more  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge- 


could  be  made  ;  it  would  be  'invaluable  to 
yourselves,  and  only  take  a  little  time  and 
patience. 

Concrete. — The  main  artificial  foundation 
used  in  London  is  concrete.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  is  only  a  cheap  substitute  for 
brick  or  stone  work,  the  ground  eventually 
bearing  the  weight.  We  are  very  careless  in 
the  matter  as  compared  with  our  French 
brethren.  As  you  know,  baj.last  or  gravel 
that  satisfies  us  or  the  clerk  of  the  works  by 
its  look,  is  roughly  mixed  by  labourers  in  the 
nominal  proportion  of  six  of  ballast  to  one  of 
lime  or  IPortland  cement.  If  our  buildings 
stand,  few  of  us  take  much  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain what  weight  they  will  bear,  and  the 
wildest  notions  often  exist  on  the  subject. 
The  great  bearing  power  of  concrete  is  often 
due  to  its  being  confined  by  the  adjacent 
hard  earth,  and  if  it  were  mostly  surrounded 
by  loose  or  soft  wet  stuff  it  would  fail.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  used  in  getting  clean, 
well-washed  baUast  or  clean  gravel,  free  from 
clay,  but  the  red  sand  and  gravel,  when  not 
clayey,  causes  the  concrete  to  become  very 
hard,  in  consequence  of  the  iron  in  it. 
Ground  lime  is  the  best,  when  it  can  be  relied 
on  to  be  good  well-burnt  lime,  used  fresh  ; 
but  many  of  the  smaller  sellers  of  lime  send 
out  as  ground  lime  either  sweepings,  or  ground 
lime  that  has  been  kept  so  long  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely worthless,  and  it  is  always  necessary 
to  have  some  from  each  bag  slaked,  to  see 
that  it  is  fresh.  Stone  lime  is  absolutely 
useless  for  concrete  where  there  is  running 
water,  as  the  lime  is  rapidly  dissolved  and 
the  ballast  only  left ;  and  dii-ty  water  will 
sometimes  prevent  the  concrete  from  setting 
at  all.  Blue  lias  lime  or  Portland  cement 
should  always  be  used  in  wet  foundations. 

To  show  how  fallacious  is  the  ^^sual  belief 
of  the  strength  of  concrete,  I  had  a  piece 
quarried  out  of  the  foundation  of  a  building 
that  was  pulled  down.  The  concrete  was 
lime  concrete  of  six  of  ballast  to  one  of  stone 
lime,  and  had  been  in  the  foundation  for 
about  three  years.  One  foot  of  it  weighed 
1521bs.;  it  split  with  a  weight  of  21  cwt.  on 
the  foot,  and  crushed  to  powder  with  42  cwt. 
to  the  foot  super.  This  was,  no  doubt,  very 
bad  concrete,  but  it  was  put  in  by  a  first-rate 
London  builder,  under  a  clerk  of  the  works. 
I  had  some  experiments  made  on  the  concrete 
used  in  a  warf  wall,  built  of  one  of  Portland 
cement  to  six  of  ballast.  The  concrete  weighed 
roughly  about  1401b.  per  foot  cube,  had  been 
set  about  two  months,  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  three  specimens  bore  26,  17,  and 
24  tons  respectively,  and  some  years  after- 
wards it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  any 
part  of  the  concrete  except  bymeans  of  wedges. 

In  using  Portland  cement,  a  rough  test  of 
its  goodness  (provided  it  be  obtained  of  a  re- 
spectable maker)  may  be  obtained  by  its 
weight,  which  should  be  1  cwt.  to  the  striked 
bushel.  The  baUast  should  be  clean,  the 
whole  well  mixed  together,  and  only  suffi- 
ciently wetted  with  clean  water  to  make  it 
into  a  paste ;  and  if  thrown  into  water  it 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours 
before  it  is  used,  and  then  lowered  in  boxes. 

Mortar  and  Cement. — I  had  occasion  to 
make  some  experiments  on  mortar  composed 
of  chalk  lime  and  green  pit  sand,  and  I  think 
the  results  are  sulficiently  important  to  call 
your  attention  to  them.  Mortar  composed 
of— 

1  of  lime  to  2  of  sand  bore  (per  sq.  in.)  63Ih. 
1       „       3  „  106 

1        „       4  „  106 

1        „       5  „  51 

1       „       G  „  34 

These  had  been  set  for  about  140  days,  or 
twenty  weeks,  were  mostly  in  1  in.  cubes, 
and  the  weight  indicated  showed  when  the 
first  symptoms  of  cracking  began,  but  the 
difference  between  the  cracking  and  crushing 
weight  was  trifling.  Each  weight  given  is  the 
average  of  about  six  experiments,  so  that  you 
see  that  if  mortar  is  too  "fat  "it  will  bear 
but  about  half  the  weight  of  mortar  mixed  in 
the  proper  proportion,  and  if  too  "  short,' 
from  one-half  to  one-third.  I  had  only  enough 
to  try  two  experiments  for  tension  of  mortar 
of  one  of  lime  to  three  of  sand,  and  one  broke 
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from  a  flaw  before  any  weight  could  be  applied, 
and  one  bore  only  '221b.  to  1  in.  They  had 
been  set  for  about  fifteen  weeks.  Now  Ron- 
delet  gives  a  weight  of  4001b.  to  the  square 
inch  for  mortar  of  three  of  river  sand  to 
two  of  lime,  set  for  eighteen  months ;  and 
Professor  Eankine  gives  501b.  as  the  tensile 
strength  per  inch  of  mortar.  It  may  be  well 
here  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
mortal"  sets  veiy  gradually,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  failures  in  buildings 
results  from  piers  being  loaded  by  the  super- 
incumbent weight  while  the  work  is  still 
green,  or  what  is  worse  in  warehouses  by  the 
building  being  run  up  rapidly  and  the  floors 
loaded  months  before  the  interior  mortar  has 
had  time  to  set.  Whenever  rapidity  of  build- 
ing is  required  the  piers  at  least  should  be 
built  in  Portland  cement.  Mr.  Grant  found 
that  a  square  inch  of  Portland  cement  bore  in 
tension,  after  one  week — 

1  of  Portland  cement  to  1  of  sand,  07  lb. 
1  „  2      „  3-2.5 

1  „  3     „  27 

Thus,  you  see  in  comparing  the  tensile 
strength,  that  3  of  saud  to  one  of  Portland 
cement  is  stronger  in  one  week  than  mortar 
of  3  of  sand  to  one  of  lime  in  fifteen  weeks. 

I  will  only  mention  one  point  about  Roman 
cement,  for  one  would  use  it  in  London  where 
Portland  cement  can  be  got,  on  account  of 
the  great  caie  required  to  be  used  in  its 
manipulation.  An  idle  labourer  will  mix 
more  than  his  bricklayer  wants,  and  keep 
chopping  it  up  or  give  it  too  much  sand,  and 
it  will  be  of  no  more  use  than  so  much  mud 
or  dirt.  But  where  river  walls  have  to  be 
pointed  or  drains  constructed  through  which 
water  is  rapidly  flowing,  the  quick  setting  of 
Roman  cement  makes  it  invaluable  for  the 
purpose. 

lliichs  find  BricJi-work. — Of  these  there 
are  an  immense  variety  in  England,  and  all 
varieties  have  some  distinctive  or  useful 
quality.  They  are  known  as  the  •'  stock," 
the  "place,"  the  "  Stafl:brdshire,"  or  black 
brick,  the  "  malm,"  (divided  into  -iirst  and 
second  quality),  "  cutters,"  and  "  paviours," 
the  white,  red,  and  black  brick,  the  com- 
pressed and  the  perforated,  brick,  commonly 
known  as  "  Peart's,"  or  "Burliam"  bricks. 
The  black  or  Stafi"or)dshire  brick  is  useful  for 
paving,  for  making  angles  of  gateways,  or  of 
piers  subjected  to  blows  from  carts  or  rough 
usage,  and  for  the  building  of  piers  where  space 
is  required,  as  they  will  resist  immense  pres- 
sure. The  coloured  brick  is  mostly  used  for 
facing,  the  ciitters  and  paviours  for  paving  and 
gi-oin  points  or  arches;  but  "stock"  and 
"place"  bricks  are  the  principal  brick  you 
will  have  to  deal  with,  and  little  is  to  be  said 
about  "  place,"  bricks,  as  no  architect  uses 
them  if  he  can  help  it,  they  being  the  "  stocks  " 
that  are  not  thoroughly  burnt,  being  outside 
the  clamp.  They  are  frequently  spoiled  by 
rain,  have  bad  ends  and  edges,  and  are  mostly 
reddish,  soft,  and  porous.  The  London  gi-ay 
"stock"  is  the  perfection  of  a  brick  for 
ordinary  building.  From  "breeze"  being 
mixed  with  the  clay,  these  bricks  get  tho- 
roughly burnt  through  supplying  the  fuel  to 
bake  themselves  in  their  own  composition. 
The  best  are  of  a  yellowish  gray,  have  a 
fineish  texture,  are  heavy,  ring  well,  do  not 
easily  break,  and  are  free  from  stones.  Those 
that  are  very  dark  are  apt  to  be  twisted  and 
heavy,  and,  being  half-vitrified,  are  very 
brittle.  Having  seen  that  the  bricks  are 
good,  that  the  mortar  has  been  duly  made  of 
good  materials,  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  the 
right  proportions  (and,  if  you  can  afford  it,  it 
is  best  mixed  by  a  pug;  mill  or  rolling  pans  ; 
mixed  by  hand,  you,  should  scrape  down  a 
piece  of  the  mass  witl'^  a  spade,  to  see.  that 
there  are  no  lumps  or  .streaks  of  pure  sand  or 
lime),  the  next  process  is  to  see  that  the 
bricks  are  properly  la.id_,  with  the  proper 
bond;  the  men  being  apt  to  crop  their. head- 
ers, and  thus  leave  vertical  joints  in;  their 
work  and  if  work  is  faced  with  more  expen- 
Bive  bricks,  the  builder  himself  usually  en- 
courages this  wretched  workmanship.  To 
ihake  excellent  work,  each  brick  should  be 
•wetted,  but  this  can  rarely  be  afforded.  The 


mortar  should  not  be  too  stift",  but  sufficiently 
liquid  to  run  between  the  joints,  the  object 
being  to  have  a  perfectly  solid  wall,  every 
space  between  the  bricks  being  filled  up  solid 
with  mortar,  the  great  fault  of  London  brick- 
work being  that  the  cross  joints  are  left  un- 
.  filled  for  half  their  depth,— a  wet  brick,  a 
thin  joint,  and  all  the  cross  joints  filled  in, 
being  the  perfection  of  brickwork ;  but  the 
labour  is  so  great  to  attain  this,  that  a  per- 
fect bit  of  brickwork  is  rarely  to  be  found, 
the  nearest  approximation  .  being  when  the 
work  is  well  gi'outed  with  thin  mortar  every 
foot  in  height. 

I  had  experiments  made  on  9  in.  of  brick- 
work, set  in  Portland  cement,  6  of  stocks, 
and  6  of  malm  paviours,  with  the  following  i 
results : — The  crack  weight  per  foot  super- 
ficial of  the  stocks  was  31  tons,  that  of  the  i 
malm  paviours  being  23-2  tons,  and  the  crush- 
ing weight  was  about  two  and  a  half  times 
the  cracking  weight ;  but  though  these  bricks 
were  picked  and  set  by  a  careful  bricklayer 
for  the  experiment,  one  specimen  was  only 
one-third  of  the  average  strength  in  the  stocks, 
and  two-fifths  in  the  malm  paviours ;  there- 
fore, when  you  allow  for  the  imperfection  of 
materials  and  workmanship  in  ordinary  work, 
from  five  to  seven  tons  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  allowed  as  the  bearing  weight  of  brick- 
work. In  almost  every  case  I  have  seen  of  the 
failure  of  brickwork,  it  has  been  through  the 
badness  of  the  foundation,  or  from  the  work 
being  overloaded  while  green,  or  from  gross 
imperfection  of  workmanship,  except  in  the 
cases  of  "  buckling,"  or  falling  outwards. 

M'Kwnri/. — In  London  almost  all  the  stone 
work  is  ashlar,  except  in  the  case  of  window 
and  door-jambs,  columns,  or  small  main  piers, 
and  in  those  cases  in  which  stone  is  used  in 
the  shape  of  stone  landings,  balconies,  and 
corbels.  As  finer  joints  and  more  perfect 
workmanship  are  required  in  stone  work,  the 
excellence  of  the  foundation  is  of  even  more 
importance ;  and  where  the  ashlar  is  very 
thin,  regular  bonding  courses  should  be  used 
to  carry  the  weight  of  the  thin  siiperficial 
face  work,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  with 
the  workmanship  of  backing  to  prevent  un- 
equal settlement  of  the  outer  and  inner  faces. 
I  Where  it  can  be  aff'orded,  the  brickwork  should 
j  be  built  in  cement.  In  piers  and  columns  all 
!  joints  should  have  a  piece  of  lead  over  the 
whole  surface  some  Jin.  from  the  face,  so  that 
all  unequal  settlement  may  be  counteracted 
by  the  squeezing  of  the  lead,  and  the  joints 
should  be  pointed  after  the  whole  building  is 
complete.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  a  mason 
to  get  his  stones  laid  by  setting  them  on  a 
thin  edge  and  running  them  than  any  other 
way  that  without  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
he  is  sure  to  do  so,  and  then,  if  much  weight 
comes  on,  the  outer  face  is  sjilit  or  "  spalted," 
as  in  the  granite  columns  of  the  Holborn 
Viaduct ;  or  if  the  stone  be  laid  on  brickwork 
the  outer  face  of  the  brickwork  is  split,  very 
often  causing  serious  alarm,  if  it  does  nothing 
worse. 

No  one  should  use  stone,  unless  it  is  from 
a  well-known  quarry,  without  having  at  least 
half  a  dozen  cubes  crushed  to  test  its  power 
of  resistance,  and  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
quarter  only  of  .its  crushing  weight  should  be 
given  for  its  utmost  load.  The  tensile  strain 
of  stone  is  as  a  rule  still  unknown,  and  it  is 
almost  as  surprising  that  manufacturers  do 
not  give  the  cracking  weight,  tensile  strength, 
and  cross  strength  of  the  stones  they  su2>ply, 
as  that  architects  should  so  long  have  been 
contented  to  solve  their  most  difficult  prob,- 
lems,  by  guesswork.  I  could  hardly  have 
believed  that  the  tensile  strain  of  granite  was 
still  unknown  until  I  had  to  make  inquiries 
for  some  granits  corbels,  and  I  was  then 
obliged  to  forego  thier  use  and  substitute 
U'on,  asithe  work  would  not  stand  the  cost  of 
experiment.  We  are  not  to  blame  the  Medi- 
ajval  architects,  who  had  none  of  our  apjfli- 
ances  for  testing,  that  they  trusted  to 
experience,  observation,  and  daring  alone,  for 
their  pendentive  constructions  ;  but  if  we  ; 
want  to  imitate  their  bold  use  of  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  stone  we  may  as  well  ascer- 
tain what  we  have  to  trust  to. 
■   Uoodwork. — As  fir  is  almost  exclusively 


used  for  construction  except  in  the  few  cases 
when  oak  story  posts  are  used,  I  shall  confine 
my  few  remarks  to  fir.  Dry  fir  weighs 
usually  about  32  lb.  to  the  foot  cube,  but  a 
piece  cut  off  a  balk  just  floated  up  will  weigh 
as  much  as  from  45  lb.  to  48  lb.  The  utmost 
weight  it  will  bear  on  the  gi-ainto  crush  it  is 
about  2  tons  to  the  inch  and  about  IJ  tons  to 
crack  it,  while  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  it 
will  bear  but  little  more  than  8  cwt.  to  crush 
it  per  square  inch,  and  about  6  cwt.  to  crack 
it.  Its  tensile  strain  is  from  3  tons  to  G 
tons  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  but  only 
about  5  cwt.  across  them,  and  about  4  cwt. 
in  cross  strain.  By  this  you  will  see  how 
very  much  smaller  a  piece  is  required  when 
in  tensien  than  when  in  compression,  and 
from  its  great  incapacity  to  resist  pressure  at 
right  angles  to  its  fibre  how  very  disastrous 
it  is  to  place  many  posts  or  girders  or  joists 
one  above  another,  on  account  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  piece  between.  Choose  clean 
moderately  fine-grained  timber,  with  plenty 
of  turpentine  in  it,  without  large  or  dead 
knots.  Take  care  that  the  ends  lie  on  lead, 
if  possible,  or  some  other  material  that  does 
not  absorb  moisture  nor  rapidly  condense  it, 
and  always  have  free  ventilation  round  the 
ends  of  your  timbers.  I  may  here  remark 
that  rounded  joints  take  oif  two-thirds  of  the 
strength  of  the  timber,  although  that  form  is 
much  affected  by  old  clerks  of  the  works  and 
builders.  Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  its 
breaking  weight  should  be  put  on  timber,  and 
in  calculating  its  strength  take  the  solid  part 
only  when  there  are  mortices  or  notchings. 

1  will  only  add  that  it  is  sometimes  sought 
to  strengthen  timber  by  iron  plates,  commonly 
called  sandwich  gu-ders,  or  by  iron  ties ;  but 
as  these  two  materials  don't  work  together, 
a  little  stiffness  and  little  or  no  strength  is 
gained  by  the  proceeding.  I  had  some 
girders  experimented  on  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  this.  The  gu-ders  were  two 
balks  13  in.  square,  bolted  together,  with  a 
clear  bearing  of  16  ft.,  loaded  in  the  middle. 
This  broke  with  40  tons  and  a  deflection  of 

2  in.  Another  of  the  same  scantling  was 
tried  with  a  sandwich  plate  j  in.  thick  be- 
tween. The  iron  broke  with  30  tons  and  a 
deflection  of  one  inch  and  nine-sixteenths, 
and  the  timbers  afterwards  with  40  tons  and 
two  inches  and  five-eighths  deflection.  In 
the  second  experunent,  as  before,  the  iron 
broke  with  45  tons,  and  IJ  in.  deflection,  and 
the  timbers  at  50  tons,  with  one  inch  and 
eleven-sixteenths  deflection.  Similar  timbers 
were  trussed  with  two  1^  in.  tie-rods,  and  one 
timber  broke  with  35  tons  and  two  inches  and 
three-eighths  deflection.  A  piece  of  timber 
12.^  in.  square  was  broken,  with  a  clear  bear- 
ing of  8  ft.  6  in.,  the  weight  applied  in  the 
centre.  It  bore  35  tons,  with  a  deflection 
of  two  inches  and  five-eighths.  Another 
piece,  14  in.  t  deep  and  14|  .in.  wide,  was 
sawn  down  and  trussed  with  a  fir  trussing, 
with  oak  posts  and  abutments  bolted  through, 
and  the  ends  secured  together  with  iron  bars 
three  inches  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  This 
broke  with  35  tons,  and  a  deflection  of  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

Ironwork. — Cast  iron  weighs  about  4501b. 
per  cubic  foot,  37jlb.  per  foot  superficial  one 
inch  thick.  The  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron 
is  from  7  tons  to  71  tons,  and  its  compressive 
strength  from  33  tons  to  Go  tons,  or  the 
average  ratio  of  its  compressive  to  its  tensile 
strength  is  as  1  to  6-5,  and  therefore  the 
ratio  of  the  lower  to  the  upper  flange  of  cast 
iron  girders  should  be  in  thisi  proportion. 
In  castings  generally,  the  parts  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  thickness,  to  prevent  cracking  in  the 
shrinking.  Cast  iron  columns  are  nearly 
twice  as  strong  as  the  same,  metal  cast  in  the 
cross  shape,  but  the  latter  are  more  easy  to 
examine,  and  if  unequally  thick  can  be 
rejected,  while  it  is  difficult  to  detect  this  in 
a  hollow  column.  A  column  with  flat  ends, 
or  a  disk,  is  three  times  as  strong  as  oae  with 
a  round  end,  like  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  and 
where  a  column  is  out  of  the  upright,  so  that 
the  strain  passes  through  its  diagonal,  its 
strength  is  reduced  to  one-thii-d.  A  slight  ad- 
ditional strength  is  given  to  a  column  by  ia- 
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creasing  its  thickness  in  the  midclle,  or  giving 
it  an  entasis.  One  quarter  of  the  breaking 
weight  is  a  safe  load.  In  wrought  iron  the 
tensile  strengih  is  about  20  tons  per  square 
inch.  Its  compressive  strength  is  unknown,  as 
it  begins  to  flatten  with  10  tons  to  the  square 
inch.  Its  shearing  strength  is  about  equal  to 
its  tensile.  In  all  riveted  work,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  butt-joints  accu- 
rately lifted,  the  rivet-holes  exactly  opposite 
one  another,  and  the  rivet  should  lit  the  hole 
tight,  and  be  riveted  up  so  that  it  bites,  and 
does  not  chatter,  when  struck  by  a  hammer. 
A  hole  cannot  be  punched  through  a  plate  of 
less  diameter  than  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
The  thin  webs  of  wrought-iron  plate  girders 
should  be  stiffened  at  intervals  by  upright 
pieces,  or  the  girder  is  apt  to  buckle  or 
crumple  up.  One  fourth  of  the  breaking 
weight  is  the  safe  weight. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  hope  these  hasty 
notes  will  give  you  some  little  practical  hints, 
and  will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  your  at- 
tention to  this  most  important  subject ;  and 
be  sure  you  can  never  rival  the  works  of  the 
middle  ages  unless  you  are  masters  of  your 
materials,  nor  can  you  really  make  things 
reasonably  beautiful  without  knowing  the 
forms  they  will  best  lend  themselves  to,  nor 
the  places  where  you  may  safely  remove  and 
advantageously  add  material. 


CAKLOW  DISTRICT  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

At  a  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Carlow  Asylum,  held  on  Monday, 
Captain  Beresford,  D.L.,  in  the  chair,  and  at 
whiih  Dr.  Nugent,  Commissioner  of  Control, 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  architect,  attended, 
the  proposed  increase  of  accommodation  and 
'the  necessity  of  certain  improvements  were 
fuUy  entered  info  and  explained  by  Dr. 
Nugent,  as  vi'ell  as  the  plans  for  carrying 
them  out  as  designed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The 
board  approved  of  the  plans.  The  additions, 
similar  at  either  side,  and  which  extend  the 
facade  by  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 
will  be  terminated  by  projecting  buildings 
with  large  oriel  windows.  A  detached  Gothic 
structure,  containing  two  separate  chapels, 
for  Protestant  and  Catholic  -worship,  with  a 
•porch  to  each,  is  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds 
near  the  female  division.  It  is  intended  to 
remove  the  present  out-offices  and  aU  the 
walls  at  the  rere  of  the  asylum,  so  as  to  have 
an  unbroken  communication  between  the  land 
originally  taken  and  about  twenty-five  statute 
acres,  with  ornamental  timber,  &c.,  just 
purchased.  The  total  contemplated  expen- 
diture is  within  J15,000. 


COBRESPONDENCE. 


THE  MULLINGAR  COMPETITION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  lEISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  a  competitor  in  the  above  com- 
petition, I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations 
relative  to  said  competition ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  I  do  assure  you  that  my  mind  is  devoid 
of  any  anbnus  whatever.  I  say  that  I  could 
have  built  what  was  required  for  the  sum 
named,  provided  the  walls  were  "  rubble,  and 
no  orHumein  tchatever."  These  two  things 
were  a  part  of  my  instructions. 

That  the  member  of  the  committee  is  quite 
in  en'or  when  he  supposes  that  any  architect 
would  send  in  competition  plans,  if  the  com- 
mittee reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  re- 
jecting all  plans.  That  reservation  was  not 
in  the  advertisement,  and  they  were  bound 
to  give  the  premiums,  which,  I  suppose,  they 
have  done.  When  the  committee  had  pre- 
miated  two  sets  of  plans,  they  were,  perhaps, 
at  liberty  to  get  made  other  and  more  suit- 
able plans ;  and  then  a  somewhat  serious 
consideration  steps  in.  If  plans  were  "  com- 
mended," but  could  not  be  adojited,  why  not 
incorporate  with  the  adopted  plans  that  por- 
tion of  the  "  commended  "  plan  ?  And  if  this 
was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
who  sent  in  the  plans  "  commended,"  it  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  him  ;  and  if  the  com- 


mended parts  be  not  adopted,  why  say  the 
committee.  We  commend  your  plans"  ? 

This  is  just  my  case.  My  plans  were  re- 
turned "  commended,"  but  I  was  not  told  what 
for. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  my  plans,  and 
allow  any  committee  of  three  or  five  disin- 
terested professional  men  to  examine  and 
decide  as  to  the  actual  merits  of  all  the 
plans,  if  that  can  be  done ;  and  report 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  any  portion  of  any 
plan  isent  in  for  competition  (except  the  two 
premiated  sets  of  plans)  has  been  incorpor- 
ated in  the  plans  adopted. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant. 

Fair  Play  and  No  Favour. 


"PROPOSED  ADVANCE  OF  WAGES.'' 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  read  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.,  headed  as  above, 
and  signed  "  J.  D.,"  in  vindication  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  carpenters'  wages  to  supply  tools 
and  other  necessaries,  I  beg  to  solicit  a  small 
space  in  your  very  influential  journal  to  ex- 
press my  astonishment  at  the  very  ignorant 
remarks  my  friend  ''J.  D."  makes  regarding 
books,  tools,  &c.,  as  if  every  other  trade  could 
dispense  with  them,  and  that  carpenters  can- 
not. I  don't  mean  to  dispute  the  right  of  their 
claim  to  more  w^ages,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  by  what  right  have  they  a  claim  on  the 
builders  of  Dublin  more  than  any  other  trade. 
Why  cannot  the  carpenters  look  for  more 
wages  without  interfering  with  the  other 
trades,  by  telling  them  that  they  wiU  not  be 
as  well  off  as  their  fellow-tradesmen,  even 
with  the  proposed  advance  ?  I  don't  know 
what  they  mean,  except  they  want  to  ignore 
the  right  of  other  trades  looking  for  an  ad- 
vance. I  ask  "  J.  D."  to  tell  me  what  science 
is  there  attached  to  their  business  more  than 
any  other  trade  that  requires  the  study  of 
books  to  accomplish  ?  Has  not  machinery 
done  away  with  the  most  critical  part  of  their 
business,  such  as  moulding,  &c.,  and  left  it 
only  a  mere  trade  of  fitting  ?  whereas  a 
mason,  for  instance,  would  require  study  to 
accomplish  a  piece  of  tracery  work,  as  it  can- 
not be  done  in  any  other  way  except  by  the 
hand  ;  so,  therefore,  I  say  other  trades  have 
a  stronger  claim  on  the  builders  of  Dublin 
for  higher  wages  than  the  carpenters.  I  can 
appreciate  men  striving  to  advance  them- 
selves, but  not  at  the  expense  of  keeping 
others  down.  I  must  apologise  for  trespas- 
sing so  far  on  your  valuable  space. — Yours,  &c., 

Mercer-street.  J.  F.  K. 


OPINIONS  ON  THE  CARPENTERS' 
STRIKE. 

In  commenting  on  the  present  strike  of  the 
carpenters,  our  contemporary,  the  Express 
says : — 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  an  amicable 
arrangement  has  not  been  entered  into  between  the 
employers  and  the  carpenters  who  are  now  on 
strike.  A  laudable  effort  to  effect  a  compromise 
was  made  by  Mr.  Kerr,  a  gentleman  whose  practical 
experience,  liberality,  and  prudence  commended  him 
to  the  confidence  of  both  parties  as  a  mediator. 
His  good  offices  failed  because  the  workmen  made 
what  the  employers  conceived  to  be  an  uiireasonal)le 
demand,  and  made  it  underconditions  whicli  placed 
the  masters,  from  the  outset,  at  a  disadvantage. 
They  required  an  advance  of  3s.  a  week  ujjon  their 
present  wages,  which  are  fixed  at  30s.  The  em- 
ployers offered  an  increase  of  2s.,  or  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  arbitration,  as  they  wanted  to 
return  to  the  old  system  of  working  full  time  on 
Saturdays.  The  men  were  willing  to  accept  the 
adv.iiice  of  2s.,  and  to  refer  the  remainder  of  their 
claim  to  arbitration.  This  demand  was  rejected, 
and  so  the  strike  still  continues.  W'e  think  the 
men  have  been  very  ill-advised  in  not  agreeing  to 
the  terms  which  were  offered,  even  though  tiiey  fell 
short  of  what  were  demanded.  The  loss  to  tliem- 
selves  and  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  if  the  dispute  be 
prolonsed,  must  be  very  serious.  The  effects  of  a 
strike  are  not  confined  to  the  particular  department 
in  which  it  takes  place,  but  are  felt  throughout  the 
whole  industrial  system.  The  interruption  of  work 
in  one  branch  involves  its  cessation  in  others  which 
are  dependent  upon  it,  and  thus  the  families  of  tlie 
working  men  become  the  victims  of  this  war  between 
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capital  and  labour.  The  masters  are  oblised  in 
self-defence  to  recruit  their  mechanic:il  staff' from 
other  places,  and,  in  the  end,  the  workmen  may  find 
that,  in  pursuit  of  a  small  temporary  gain,  they 
have  sacrificed  solid  and  permanent  advantages — 
that  tliey  have  overstocked  the  local  labour  market, 
and  relinquished  their  places  in  the  workshop  to 
others,  whom  they  may  never  be  able  to  displace, 
evenif  ihey  accepted  an  absolute  reduction  of  wages. 
The  Bill  now  before  Parliament  will  not  put  an  end 
to  str  kes,  but  ratlier,  perhaps,  faciliate  them.  It 
le;;alizes  trade  combinations  and  leaves  the  workmen 
fne,  as  Ihey  ought  to  be,  to  make  what  terms  tliey 
think  fit.  There  ought,  however,  to  be  some  pro- 
vision for  extending  the  period  of  notice  where  a 
strike  or  lock-out  is  contemplated.  A  fortni;>bt  is 
too  limited  a  time  to  enable  the  parties  against  whom 
the  movement  is  directed  to  make  arrangements  ti 
meet  the  sudden  difficulty,  and,  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployers who  have  works  in  progress  under  contract, 
the  strike  may  be  so  timed  as  to  occasion  ruinous 
loss." 


In  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  (a  stonemason), 
Darwen,  Lancashire,  the  following  jjassages 
occur,  which  we  willingly  print : — "  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  their  (the  carpenters')  dispute 
will  be  abortive  in  the  end.  The  joiners  of 
Darwen,  two  years  ago,  stupidly  struck  for  a 
reduction  in  their  hours  of  labour,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  supplanters  in  the  fieh  . 
Although  they  have  a  strong  socifty,  they 
failed  in  gaining  their  demands.  They,  too, 
did  not  give  sufficient  notice  to  theu*  em- 
ployers, to  enable  them  to  make  their  aiTange- 
ments  to  meet  tlie  increased  rate  of  w-ages. 
The  harmony  previously  subsisting  between 
the  parties  has  been  broken  up,  as  will  also 
be  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  car- 
penters I  rejoice  in  reading  the  well- 
penned  articles  which  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  your  able  and  scientific  journal,  and 
I  wish  it  every  success.  I  trust  I  wiU  fulfil 
my  promise :  for  past  three  months  I  have 
been  very  busy.  Trade  is  very  good  in  all 
branches  of  building  throughout  England — 
men  very  scarce  in  this  part." 


NEW  THEATRE  IN  SOUTH  MNG- 
STREET. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Building  Intelligence," 
our  valued  contemporray  the  BiiihUnij  News 
has  the  following  in  its  publication  of  Satur- 
day last : — 

'"  New  Gaiety  Theatre,  Dublin.  —  On 
Saturday  last  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  theatre, 
to  be  called  the  New  Gaiety  Theatre,  was  laid  in 
Dublin  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  tliat  city,  after  which 
a  banquet  was  held.  Mr.  Phipps,  tlie  well-known 
theatre  designer,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr,  John 
Gunn  (!)  of  Dublin,  the  builder.  At  a  time  when  so 
many  people  in  Ireland  are  talking  about  "  home 
rule,"  it  is  a  pity  the  people  of  Dublin  were 
oblised  or  felt  inclined  to  go  to  [London  for  an 
architect  and  to]  Paris  for  a  name  tor  the  new 
theatre,  atid  particularly  as  one  by  the  same  name 
has  recently  Ijeen  erected  in  London." 

On  this  subject  the  Irish  Sportsman  and 
Farmer  says : — 

"After  the  English  fasliion  of  inaugurating  every 
new  enterprise  witli  a  "  feed,"  Messrs.  Gunn  gave  a 
grand  dejeuner  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  first 
etone  of  their  theatre,  with  the  uncomfortable  but 
imitative  name  of  "The  Gaiety."  Lord  Mayor, 
ex-Lord  Mayor,  and  a  very  distinguished  company 
were  present,  including  our  poet,  Dr.  Waller,  who 
represented  and  answered  for  the  Press.  A  great 
deal  of  Shakespeare  was,  of  course,  quoted  in  the  ■ 
speeches,  and  tlie  whole  affair  would  nearly  have 
been  a  failure  if  some  one  had  not  mentioned  that 
the  business  of  tlie  stage  was  to  "  Hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature;"  this,  however,  fortunately,  was 
thought  of,  "  to  keep  up  tlie  charter,"  as  Albert 
Smith  used  to  say,  when  he  had  been  caught  repeat- 
ing a  quotation  to  every  partner  he  danced  with 
during  a  ball.  Everything  went  off  most  satisfac- 
torily, and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  performance 
will  wait  attentively  on  promise.  Mr.  Gunn  said  the 
sensible  things  of  the  evening,  which  promi9<?8  well 
for  the  future,  under  his  and  his  brother's  manage- 
ment. He  said  that  a  theatre  should  not  be  managed 
by  an  actor.  He  said  that  Dublin  was  not  the 
critical  and  judicial  theatrical  place  that  it  formerly 
was,  and  that  its  flatterers  in  this  way  were  doing 
what  flatterer?  always  do,  preventing  it  from  learn- 
ing ;  but  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  teaching 
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it.  He  said  that  being  in  a  great  measure  a  pro- 
vincial town  (dramatically  speakinji),  and  not  a 
metropolis,  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  its 
wants  as  a  capita!,  but  he  lioped  it  would  be  one, 
and  lie  would  do  liis  best  to  make  it  so.  He  hopes,, 
in  fact,  in  time  to  give  native  talent  of  all  sort! 
only  mixed,  not  adulterated,  with  foreign.  Uravo! 
Mr.  Gunn,  it  you  stick  to  this  programme,  not  being 
chariiied  therefrom  by  any  syrens,  after  the  manner 
of  managers  in  Eeueral,  oh  !  Messrs.  Gunn  !  you  will 
succeed  triumphantly,  and  the  Irish  Sportsman 
AND  Parmek  throws  his  shoe  after  you." 


PROPER  TREATMENT  OF  STAINED 
GLASS. 

The  following  correspondence  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary ;  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  it  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers,  we  reprint  it  for  their  information  : 
Slfe, — The  wonderful  revival  of  Gothic  art  of  late 
years  in  these  countries,  now  almost  complete,  is  in 
one  respect  still  imperfect,  and  that  is  as  regards 
stained  glass.    In  the  fourteenth  century  the  rage 
for  stained  glass  worked  the  moStremarkable  change 
in  arcliiteeture,  leading  to  the  enlargement  of  win- 
dows, simply  for  the  reception  of  this  strikingly 
beautiful  decoration,  so  that,  in  the  instance  of '<he 
"Bainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  the  walls  of  the  church 
liecame  literally  walls  of  jewel-like  glass.  This 
feature  of  inediceval  art  is  too  often  forgotten  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  you  may  walk  into  many  a  new 
cliurch  of  the  most  perfect  Gothic  and  be  entirely 
'disappointed  with  the  general  effect — thegarfshriess, 
and  excessive  lightsomeness,  from  the  want  of  the 
"  storied  windows,  richly  dight."    Worse  than  this, 
however,  is  the  effect  from  putting  up,  at  different 
times,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  design,  me- 
morial  windows — some  bad,  others   indifferent — 
made,  some  at  Birmingham,  others  at  Newcastle, 
and  all  of  theio  iiicnniiruous  with  each  other. 
In  the  best  age  of  Gothic,  as  years   passed  on, 
the  architects    were  careful  to  note  and  avoid 
t!ie  errors  of  their  predecessors.     Let  this  be 
borne  in  mind  as  regards  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  even  Mr.  Roe's 
I    liberality  that  its  windows  should  be  filled  by  him 
j    with  painted  glass.    The  most  we  can  hope  for  is 
'    cathedral  glass,  preen  or  yellow,  which  would  be  a 
I    variety  6n  St.  Patrick's,  studded  with  gemlike 
I    pieces  of  the  more  brilliant  colours.    But  I  venture 
I    to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  complete  design 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Street,  for  fjllFng 
I    all  the  windows  with  stained  glass — the  nearest  ap- 
proach that  the  best  modern  art  in  Europe  can 
I    make  to  the  finest  of  the  mediaeval  times.    Let  that 
1    design  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  as  memorial  window 
after  memorial  window  may  be  erected,  and  then 
ultimately  the  splendour  and  congruity  of  the  whole 
will  make  Christ  Church  as  admirable  as  other 
buildings  of  the  kind  are  objectionable.    It  was  by 
:    having  at  the  outset  a  complete  design,  never  since 
I    departed  from,  that  Cologne  Cathedral,  now  in 
j    about  the  six  hundreth  year  of  its  erection,  bids  fair 
I    to  be  the  most  perfect  of  Gothic  structures,  instead 
I    of  being,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  a  mdss 
6f  incongruities.       A  Lover  of  Gothic  Art. 

Sir,— As  the  letter  of  your  correspondent.  "A 
Lover  of  Gothic  Art,"  in  to-day's  paper,  seems 
1    to  raise  the  question  of  stained  glass  and  its  proper 
treatment  in  connexion  with  architecture,  I  beg 
)    leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.    I  fear 
I    yourcorrespondent'senthusiasm  has  led  him  a  little 
astray  when  he  says  that  fourteenth-century  windows 
I    were  enlarged  "  simply  for  the  reception"  of  stained 
glass.    Traceried  windows  gradually  resulted  from 
the  natural  development  of  the  style,  though  it  may 
!    be  that  in  the  later  and  debased  period  o'f  Gothic 
!    art,  all  repose  of  wall  surface  was  sacrificed  to  the 
windows  which  were  to  be  filled  with  painted  giass, 
still  in  the  purer  and  earlier  work  this  was  not  so. 
In  this  stained  glass  was  treated  as  subservient  to 
the  architecture,  of  which  it  was  a  legitimate  de- 
coration.     The  first  glass  painters  designed  in 
'    geometric  and  diaper  forms,  as  in  the  five  sister 
windows  at  York  Minster,  and  afterwards  wlien 
I    figures  were  introduced  they  were  always  treated 
;    conventionally.    Colour  was  never  sacrificed  to 
I    delicacy  of  outline  or  to  depth  of  shadow.  The 
(   figure  subjects  were  designed  to  fill  the  respective 
j   openings  in  proper  subordination  to  the  architecture, 
I    and  generally  on  a  small  scale,  as  compared  with 
i   the  building  in  which  they  occur.    As  an  illustra- 
i   tion  of  the  treatment  which  I  advocate,  I  may  refer 
j  to  York  Minster,  which  (with  great  respect  for 
I  your  correspondent's  opinion)  has  far  more  claim 
j  to  be  considered   "the  most  perfect  of  Gothic 
(  Btructures"  than  Cologne  or  any  other  German 
Gothic  building.    I  happen  to  have  been  in  York 
Minster,  within  the  last  week,  reviving  recollectiona 


of  my  early  student  days,  which  were  passed  almost 
beneath  its  shadow,  and  the  more  1  studied  the 
building  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  a  great 
deal  of  its  almost  unrivalled  beauty  in  the  interior 
is  owing  tothe  subordination  of  its  glass.  The  great 
east  window — perhaps  th?  largest  jn  the  world — is 
filled  with  fine  glass  in  figure  subjects,  but  the 
effect  at  the  ordinary  point  of  view  is  merely  that 
of  subdued  and  harmonously-coloured  light.  The 
ulass  painter  here  felt  that  tlie  architecture  was  not 
to  be  considered  merely  as  a  frame  for  his  work. 
How  different  is  the  effect  in  a  modern  building. 
The  desiirners  or  originators  of  our  memorial  win- 
dows seem  to  think  that  the  first  thing  to  be  looked 
at,  on  entering  a  church,  is  their  particular  window. 
All  architectural  propriety  is  often  sacrificed  ; 
fijiure  subjects  are  made  to  run  across  mullions,  so 
as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  if  the  authors  had 
their  will  they  would  have  cut  out  the  stonework, 
to  make  more  room  for  the  glass.  Turn  where  you 
will,  your  eye  is  forced  hack  again  by  some  window 
which  seems  to  say — "  You  must  look  at  me ;  am  I 
not  very  like  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ?" 

It  is  "jreatly  to  be  regretted  that  our  good  stained- 
glass  makers  will  not  cive  their  minds  to  the  design- 
ing of  geometric  windows  without  figures,  they 
would  be  so  much  clieaper,  and,  in  many  cases. 
Would  be  an  equally  effective  mode  of  colouring 
liiiht.  I  cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent 
that  the  effect  obtained  by  the  stained-glass  and 
colour  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris,  is  to  be 
desired.  To  me  there  is  in  it  a  want  of  repose. 
The  eye  seeks  in  vain  for  a  gray  or  neutral  surface 
on  which  to  rest ;  the  predominance  of  ])08itive 
colours  is  overpowering.  Your  correspondent  seems 
to  cast  severe  reflections  on  the  work  done  by  the 
Birniiiigliam  and  Newcastle  glass-makers.  I  hope 
this  is  unintentional,  as  some  of  our  best  glass-painters 
are  there  ;  such  men  as  would,  if  left  to  their  own 
taste,  design  far  better  glass  than  we  architects, 
whose  experience  in  dealing  with  a  coloured  material, 
such  as  glass,  is  necessarily  more  limited  than 
theirs.  I  fully  concur  with  your  correspondent  in 
the  view  that  stained-glass  windows  should  be 
designed  under  the  direction  of  an  architect;  but  I 
doubt  much  if  his  plan  of  fixing  now  the  design  of 
all  the  windows  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
would  be  desirable.  Mr.  Street  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Gothic  architects  of  the  day  ;  and  it 
is,  perhajis,  some  satisfaction  to  us  mere  Irish 
architects  that,  as  we  were  again  to  be  passsed  over, 
it  was  for  a  no  less  distinguished  man  ;  but  even 
Mr.  Street  would  scarcely  undertake  the  somewhat 
invidious  task  of  making  designs  "  to  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  "  for  all  the  memorial  windows  which 
now  or  hereafter  may  be  erected  in  our  metropolitan 
cathedral. 

Rawson  Carroll,  F.R.I. A. I.,  Architect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  New  Postal  Arrangements. — An 
authorised  statement  has  been  issued,  announcing 
that  the  new  postal  arrangetpents  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Monsell's  speech  of  March  14,  will  come  into  oper- 
ation on  the  Ist  of  August.  The  new  scale  will 
be: — For  parcels  and  letters  of  all  sorts,  closed  or 
open,  making  no  distinction  between  them,  as  follows 
— Not  exceeding  loz.,  Id.  ;  above  loz.^  but  not 
exceeding  2oz  ,  Ijd.;  above  2oz.,  but  not  exceed- 
ing 4oz.,  2d. ;  above  4oz.,  but  not  exceeding  6oz., 
2^d. ;  al)Ove  6oz.,  but  not  exceeding  8oz.,  3d.  j 
above  8oz.,  but  not  exceeding  lOoz,,  3^d.  ;  above 
lOoz.,  but  not  exceeding  12oz.,  4d.  Twelve 
ounces  to  be  the  limit  of  weight  for  letters  and 
parcels. 

UsEFOL  Forms. — Mr.  Thomas  Edmondson,  11 
Dame-street,  sends  us  sam])les  of  various  forms, 
including  certificates  for  works  executed,  with 
receipt  on  backs  ;  orders  for  additional  worko  ;  im- 
proved self-measuring  books,  &e.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  they  are  got  up  in  the  usual 
good  style  for  whicli  T.  E.  is  famed.  Architects 
and  contractors  should  at  once  supply  themselves 
with  these  forms,  which  are  moderate  in  price. 

Art  Treasures  of  the  Louvre. — It  is  now 
certain  that  the  art  treasures  of  the  Louvre  and 
tuxembourg  are  safe.  Immediately  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan,  the  most  valuable  pictures  of 
tlie  Louvre  were  packed  and  sent  off  to  Brest.  The 
others,  with  the  marbles,  packed  away  in  the 
vaults  at  each  palace,  manuscripts,  &c.,  being  put 
inside  sarcophagi  and  cemented  in.  The  lower 
windows  of  the  Louvre  were  built  up,  and,;every 
possible  precaution  taken  against  fire.  By  the 
courage  and  ready  wit  of  the  officers  and  attendants, 
who  faithfully  remained  in  charge,  the  delivery  of 
the  collections  to  the  Communistic  officers  was 
delayed  until  M'Aiabon's  entry  released  them  from 
danger. 


Mr.  Bayle  Bernard  is  engaged  upon  a  memoir  of 
the  late  Samuel  Lover,  R.  II. A.,  embracing  a  crit- 
ical estimate  of  his  talent,  as  poet,  novelist,  dra- 
matist, painter  and  composer  ;  and  a  comparison  of 
his  powers,  especially  as  a  novelist,  yiewed  in  rela- 
tion to  other  writers  of  the  Irish  school. 

Falconer's  Railway  Guides. — These  tra- 
velling guides  have,  we  are  glad  to  find,  been 
purged  of  many  errors,  and  may  now  be  looked  upon 
as  reliable  by  the  tourist.  They  are  well  printed, 
and  got  up  at  moderate  prices. 


Brrakfast. — Epps's Cocoa.— GuATKFCL  and  Comforting  

"  By  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern, 
the  operatidns  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  tlie  tine  properties  of  well-selected  cocna,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicatel-y 
flavoured  beverage  wliich  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor's 
bills. "^C7it(7  Servife  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled— Jajies  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.  Also,  makers  of  Epps's 
Cacaoine,  a  very  tliin  beverage  for  evening  use. 

.  The  Buyer's  DESiDEKATuii.— "  The  buyer's  desideratum  is  to 
find  an  establishment  wliei'e  will  be  presented  to  him  ample 
choice  of  artistic  designs,  without  having  forced  Ujion  his 
attention  a  host  of  mere  ingenious  ones,  and  destitute  of  any 
other  merit,  witli  a  tariff  of  .prices  adapted  to  the  means  of  the 
economic,  or  those  to  who,m  price  is  no  object.  Such  an 
establishment  is  that  of  Mr  J.  W.  Benson,  situatt  at  Ludgate- 
hill  and  Old  Bond-street,  London,  whose  recent  enlargement 
of  his  premises  has  made  his  showrooms  more  conspicuous 
than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's.  His 
windows  such  a  variety  of  gold  and  silv,er  watches  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  butthe  money  to  buy  them  with.  The 
high  stamiing  of  Jlr.  Benson  as  a  London  manufactui;*r  must 
secure  him  a  large  amount  of  public  patronage."— ^toni/ani. 
For  prices  of  Watches,  CLoeks,  Jewellery,  Chains,  &c.,  see  tbo 
illustrated  phamphlets,  which  are  sent  Post  free  for  Two 
Stamps; 

Report  of  Dr.  Aethpr  Hill  Hassale  ok  M.itar;s  Semo- 
lina,— "I  ha.ve  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.C.  I  find  tliem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nuti'itious  tlian  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot.  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  ifi 
this  country."   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London.'' 
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N  0  T  I  C  . 

It  is  to  de  distinctly  unde);stood  that  alt7wu(/h 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress, 

KATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRIS-H  BUILDER. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ...  6  0  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  paijahle  to  Mr.  Petek  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 


THE  IPJSH  BUILDER. 
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MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  ,  CLOSETS. 
NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USED  ANYWHERE. 
BEST  NIGHT  COMMODES.  GREAT  BOONTOCOTTAGEKS. 
VALUABLE  MANURE  SAVED.    NO  FROZEN  PIPES. 

FEVERS  AVOIDED.    NO  EXPENSIVE  REPAIR.S. 
This  Ihfention  effectually  remedies  evils  arising  from 
common  cesspool  privies  antl  water-closets,  and  prevents  tlie 
iffensive  smell  consequent  on  tlie  use  of  the  ordinary  commode 
in  bedrooms,  hospital  wards,  <£-e. 

It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  power  of  Earth  as  a  Deodo- 
rizint;  Agent ;  a  given  quantity  of  Dry  Earth  destroying  all 
smell,  and  entirely  preventing  noxious  vapours  and  other  dis- 
comforts. The  practical  application  of  this  power  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  present  Invention. 

Apart  from  its  superiority  over  the'  Water  System  in  de- 
stroN  ing  all  smell,  tlie  Earth  system  is  more  economical,  both 
in  its  first  cost  and  its  after-working,  there' being  no  expensive 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  danger  from  fi  ost,  and  the  product  being 
a  manure  of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  supply  of 
the  Earth  and  its  removal  are  attended  with  no  more  incon- 
venience than  the  supply  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  for 
ordinary  fires  of  a  dwelling-house. 

I'his  Apparatus  c<in  he  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  he  obtained  at  the 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPPER  ABBEY-STKEET. 
(Near  Capel-street.) 

TEllEMIAH     AVADE,  MONUMENTAL 

J  SCULPTOR.  ARTIST,  and  GENERAL  STONECUTTER, 
UPPEK  BERKELEY-STREET  (opposite  the  Mater  Misere- 
cordia  Ho.spital),  Dublin. 

Irish  and  Foreign  JIarble  Busts,  Figures.  Models,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Monuments,  Tombs,  Headstones,  Table  Tops,  and 
Printers'  Imposing  Stones,  &e.,  manufactured  at  nearly  half 
the  usual  prices.  Old  Monuments.  Tombs,  and  Headstones, 
Cleaned,  Polished,  and  Lettered  same  asnew.  Work  supplied 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Kmgdoml 

In  consequence  ofthe  Public  Fratid  and  Exorbitant  Charges 
so  often  and  so  justly  complained  of,  J.  W.  solicits  his  Friends 
arid  the  Public  not  to  perfnit  theii'  credulity  to  be  imposed  on, 
but  to  visit  his  Establishment  and  chose  for  themselves. 

HIS  PRICHS  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: — 

Tombstones— 7  ft.  long  by     ft.  wide      ..     £B  0 
Do.         S      .,        4  ....       7  0 

Headstones— 2  ft.  wide  by  5i  ft.  high       ..  110 
Do.         „  ,,  Ornamented  £2  to  2  In 

Do.         0       ,        6  ..  ..'35 

Do.         „  „  Ornamented  £3  to  4  10 

Monuments   from  tij  to  400  0 

All  ofthe  very  best  Limestone.    No  bad  stone  used. 
N.Jl. — J.  W,  has  no  connection  with  any  Limestone  QuaiTy 
but  his  own,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Quany  in 
Ireland. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Wqrkers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years 

Mr.  Thomas  Karley  is  the  only  Church  Decorator  living  who 
was  taught  his  profession  b}  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart- 
ment, are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy" and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 

HALKIN  HYDRAULIC  LIME, 

HOLYWELL. 

THE  Holvv,-ell  Lime  Company  ^(Limited), 

1  ManuractuiLTs  of  liOMAN'  and  POlfl  LAND  CEMENTS, 
have  supplied  tlie  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  with 
upwards  of  160,000  tons  of  their  celebrated  Halkin  Mountain 
Lime  Stone  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  now  the  ex- 
clusive supply  of  the  article  to  that  Board.  This  stone  yields 
the  Hydraulic  Lime  with  which  the  great  Docks  of  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead  have  been  almost  entirely  constructed  and 
maintained.  The  Bridgewater  Trustees,  the  Weaver  Navi- 
gation Trust,  Belfast  Harbour  Works,  <£-c.,  have  also  been 
fargely  supplied  with  the  article.  It  was  used  exclusively  in 
the  construction  ot  Runcorn  Bridge,  and  is  now  in  inci-easing 
demand  for  Sewerage.  Colliery,  and  other  Works. 

For  Prices,  <fcc.,  apply  to  Evan  Evans,  Esq.,  Managing 
Director,  Holywell  Lime  Company  ( Limited),  Holywell. 


WHITE  BRICK. 
'^PHE  Subscribei-s,  as  Agents  for  Ireland  for 

X  Messrs.  Allen  &  JIann  of  Glasgow,  would  invite  the 
attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  the  unrivklled  Brick 
manufactured  by  this  Firm. 

These  are,  in  evert/  respect,  superior  to  any  other  White  Brtck 
majiufactureil. 

Sample  boxes  and  Price  Lists  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 

W.  D.  HENDERSON  &  SONS, 
INSURANCE  BUILDINf-,  VICTORIA-STREET, 
BELFAST. 


SCRABO  AND  DUFFERIN  QUARRIES. 

NOTICE    TO    BUILDERS,    CONTRACTORS,    S  T  0  N  E  C  U  f  T  E  R  S,  &c. 

RITCHIE  &  JACKSON, 

PROPRIETORS  of  the  Scrabo  and  Dufferin  Quarries  are  now  prepared  to  supply,  on  the 
shortest  pos,sible  notice,  an  unlimited  quantity,  up  to  any  reasonable  cube,  of  PURE  WHITE  SANDSTONE,  easily 
wrought,  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

SANDSTONE  of  Grey,  Pink,  or  Brown  Colour,  up  to  any  cube;  Dressed  Flagging,  Door  and  Window  Sills,  Door  Blocks, 
Quoins,  &c..  constantly  in  Stock.   Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  Depot.  Ballyniafixrrett. 

Always  on  hands  every  description  of  Square  Setts,  Kerbings,  Crossings,  Wheel  Runs,  Road  Metal,  Fine  Gravel,  Building 
and  Pitching  Stone.  &c. 

Contracts  entered  into  and  Estimates  furnished  for  the  Paving  of  Yards,  Stables,  &c.,  in  town  or  country  with  square  sets. 
Terms  very  moderate. 

Agents  in  Duhlin— Messrs.  H.  SIBTHORPE  <£■  SON,  Corh-liill. 


POOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

J.     CHINES.— These  Machines  are  used  upon' the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  anJ  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
S  jecimens  may  be  .seen,  and  every  information  obtained  from 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  <k  12,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN. 

TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  anv  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  and  SON.  Agents  for  Ireland 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVK- 

i    JIENTS.— II.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches, Conservatories, Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  ot  Ireland. 
Various  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warei  ooms. 
11  a:ji>  12,  CORK-UILL,  DUBLIN. 


JOSESIDO 


Manu-facturers  of  Architectural  Metal  Work,  Screens,  Altar 
Fails,  Desks,  Lecterns,  Pulpit  Lights,  Coronoe  Chandeliers, 
Standards  for  Gas  or  Candle,  Grates,  Gates,  Railings,  Hinges, 
Handles,  Finials  &  Vanes,  Memorial  Brasses,  Casements.^ 


04  :CLEMEMT  .STREET: 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  .SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS, 

F.  SWINBURN^ 

MANCFACTCREll  OF  TKANSPAKENT 

Oak,  "Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 

FOR  STAINING   DEAL,    PINE,  ScC, 

IN   LIEU   OF   PAIN      AND   TO   SUPERSEDE  GRAINING. 

THESE  STAINS,  having  po  Painty  Matter  in  them,  are  Transparent ;  they  Colour,  but  do 
not  obscure  the  Natural  Grain  and  Feathery  Appearance  of  the  Wood,  but  biing  it  out  in  a  beautiful  manner;  the  effect 
surpasses/'arV)^,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  era/nw!/,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense.  _ 

Specimens  with  Testimonials  from  Eminent  Architects  and  Prices  J ree  on  Application  or  by  Post. 

12,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.E 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN,  C,  Merrion- 
row,Dublin  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO,,  4A  it  47  North-steet,  Belfast,  where  also  specimens  may  be  seea. 


M'lLWRAITH'S 

IMPPiOYED,  WATERPROOF  ROOFING 

FOR 

Houses,  Pavilipns,  Sheds,  Farm  Buildings,  &c. 

ONE   PENNY   PER   SQUARE  FOOT. 

BEST, AND  CHEAPEST  ROOFING  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  free. 


THE    A  T  H  E  N     U  ]\I . 

IS  NOW  PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  News-agents,  Price  Threkpence.  Single  copies  forwarded  ''""'^f/"™ V'"'^" 
ip^ffom  K^  SWmps,   Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13s. ;  Six  .Months,  C=.  6d.   If  required  to  be  sent  by  Post, 

Published  by  Jobs. Francis,  20,  >Vellington-stbeet,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 


receipt 

tlie  Postage  exti'a, 


BATH    STONE  MERCHANTS, 

Supply  ilirect  from  their  own  Quarries  the  following  descriptious  of 

BATH  STONE: 

BOX  GEOUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN,  FARLEIGH  DOWN, 
AND  COMBE  DOWN. 

Piices  furnished  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  application  to  the  BATH  STONE 

OFFICE,  B.VIH. 

Belfast  Depot--Messrs.  M'LAUGHLIN  and  HARVEY, 
130,  YORK-STREET. 
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Architecture  and  Irish  Architects. 

glad  to  see,  as  appears 
by  an  announcement  in 
our  advertising  columns) 
that  we  are  likely  to 
have,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  a  volume  that  the 
architectural  and  build- 
ing profession  generally 
in  this  country  must  hail  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction.  Some  fitting  record  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  Irish  architects  of  emiaence 
is  a  work  much  desiderated,  and  we  hope  that 
its  author,  if  he  live  to  complete  his  task  (a 
nowise  easy  one),  will  meet  with  the  assis- 
tance and  success  that  his  bold  and  coiirageous 
venture  deserves.  Members  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  Irish  or  British,  the  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  different  learned  societies, 
archaeological  and  antiquarian,  can,  no  doubt, 
render  assistance  in  the  shape  of  "  waifs  and 
strays,"  or  point  out  to  the  author  overlooked 
oi'  forgotten  channels,  where  information  on 
his  subject  may  be  found  and  sifted.  We 
wiU  be  glad  ourselves  to  assist  in  every  way 
that  lies  in  our  direction,  and  should  any 
communication  reach  us  editorially  tending 
to  advance  the  interest  of  the  intended 
volume,  we  wiU  only  be  too  glad  to  publish 
such,  if  desirable. 

From  the  year  of  1769-70  to  the  present 
•  time,  a  period  of  over  a  century,  many  clever 
■  and  distinguished  architects,  native  and 
foreign,  have  practised  in  Ireland.  Very 
few,  even  of  the  architectural  craft,  in  this 
country,  are  aware  of  the  number.  When 
the  merchants  of  Dublin  advertised  for  de- 
signs for  the  Royal  Exchange,  eighteen  or 
twenty  out  of  the  sixty-one  competitors  were 
'  belonging  to  this  country,  and  the  majority 
of  those  eighteen  were  of  Dublin.  The  re- 
mainder, subtracting  about  twenty,  were 
Englishmen,  mostly  practising  in  London. 
•Two  or  three  of  the  Englishmen  became 
afterwards  celebrated  Irish  architects  by 
practice,  and  are  known  to  the  whole  profes- 
sion as  James  Gandon  and  Thomas  Cooley. 
Dublin  is  stUl  proud  of  their  fame.  Of  the 
Irish  ones  at  the  period  alluded  to,  but  two 
or  three  are  barely  known  now,  the  records 
of  whom  are  but  slight  indeed.  The  rest 
have  dropped  out  of  the  memory  of  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant,"  and  even  of  the  public 
mind,  so  completely  that  men  will  feel  sur- 
prised when  they  hear  their  names  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Irish  archi- 
tecture. Coming  down  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  a  few  prominent  Irish  names 
peep  forth,  and  during  the  present  century 
we  have  a  few  prominent  and  leading  archi- 
tects of  whom  the  profession  and  the  country 
ought  to,  and,  no  doubt,  does,  feel  proud. 

The  late  Thomas  J.  Mulvany,  R.H.A., 
wrote  a  life  of  Gandon,  published  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  creditable  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  of  Richard  Castles,  George  Semple, 
Thomas  Cooley,  Thomas  Ivory,  the  Mor- 
risons, Francis  Johnston,  Henry  Baker, 
George  Ensor,  and  sundry  others,  older  or 
more  recent,  very  little  indeed  is  known,  and 


the  little  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  very 
meagre  indeed. 

Surely,  then,  none  can  view  with  light  con- 
cern a  task  that  aims  at  placing  in  our  pos- 
session all  the  data  that  can  be  obtained  by 
an  industry  and  a  love  for  the  subject  in  such 
a  practical  and  deeply  interesting  field  as 
that  traversed  by  Irish  architects  of  note  in 
the  practice  of  their  pi-of  ession  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  art. 


THE  STATE  OF  DRAMATIC  ART  IN 
IRELAND, 

The  condition  of  the  drama  in  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  moment  is  most  disheartening 
to  contemplate,  and  this  statement  also  applies 
equally  to  its  state  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
stage  acUcripti  gleba  was  once  a  something  to 
feel  proud  of,  for  on  its  boards  Shakespeare's 
characters,  and  some  more  of  the  elder  dra- 
matic masters,  found  a  truthful  representa- 
tion and  a  faithful  embodiment.  Indigenous 
talent,  intellectual  and  acting,  of  the  dramatic 
kind,  was  nowise  sparse  in  Ireland  during 
the  eighteenth  and  the  early  portion  of  the 
present  century.  The  di'ama  was  fostered 
by  the  gentry,  the  nobility,  and  the  citizens 
generally,  of  Dublin,  and  the  capital  stood 
unequalled,  even  by  London,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  stage  was  supported,  and  in  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  best  creations  of 
dramatic  art  by  native  actors  and  authors. 
The  text  of  Shakespeare  was  improved  in 
Dublin,  and  rendered  amenable  to  the  mind 
and  decencies  of  the  age,  without  injuring  its 
vitality  or  purpose.  The  actor  entered  into 
the  spu-it  of  the  author,  for  the  actor  was  in 
many  cases  an  author  himself,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, practised  a  self-denial,  and  otherwise 
an  entire  forgetfulness  of  his  own  creations, 
while  he  threw  himself  body  and  soul  into  the 
conceptions  of  his  great  models.  Twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  come 
in  contact  with  a  few  of  the  old  habitues  and 
playgoers,  then  aUve,  who  frequented  the 
Dublin  boards  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
memory  of  the  actors,  and  the  acting  they 
once  witnessed,  was  engraven  on  their  minds 
in  a  manner  that  could  never  be  effaced  save 
by  death.  What  they  had  once  seen  could 
never  be  forgotten.  With  what  pleasurable 
emotion  and  exquisite  feeling  did  they  not 
describe  the  glory  of  their  early  days !  These 
were  the  days  of  the  Kembles,  the  Keans,  the 
O'NeQs,  the  Siddons,  the  Sheridans,  the 
Youngs,  the  Dalys,the  Owensons,,and  others, 
perfect  masters  in  the  world  of  tragedy  and 
comedy.  This  city,  for  a  century  and  a-half , 
had  the  name  of  being  the  cradle  of  musical 
and  drarhatic  ability;  but  the  question  re- 
mains, if  we  are  not  already  following  the 
hearse?  Our  theatres  are  becoming  a  dis- 
grace, our  actors  degenerating  into  mere 
mimics  and  pantaloons, and  the  trade  of  lessees, 
managers,  actors,  and  audiences  growing 
morbid,  maudlin,  and  debased.  Honest  thea- 
trical criticism  we  have  none  in  this  city. 
The  greed  for  advertisements  chokes  fair 
dealing,  and  puffs  are  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
the  liberal  consideration  of  the  lessee  or  stage 
manager.  Is  there  one  journal  in  Dublin 
with  a  spirit  of  manliness  who  will  back  up 
our  statement  "  with  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth "  in  this 
matter  ? 

Our  Theatre  Royal  vegetates  on  the  refuse, 
or  is  glad  to  accept  the  used-up  delicacies  of 
the  London  season,  and  it  and  our  other 
theatres  have  for  many  yeara  now  been  sup- 


porting their  chequered  existence  by  the 
supernatural,  the  "sensational,"  and  the 
idiotic  comic. 

London  at  present  fares  little  better. 
Burlesque  and  opera-bouffe,  brimstone  and 
blood,  human  monstrosities,  and  outrageous 
indecencies  are  nearly  the  sum  total  of  general 
theatrical  aSuivs  in  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  Dublin,  it  would  seem,  must  fain 
copy  these  interesting  exhibitions. 

A  new  theatre  is  now  building  in  Dublin, 
which,  we  trust,  in  point  of  architecture  and 
accommodation,  will  be  an  improvement  to 
our  street  architecture !  We  say  we  trust  so, 
because  we  are  unable  yet  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty until  we  see  it  finished.  Why  could 
not  the  new  design  and  building  be  made  the 
forerunner  of  a  new  reign  of  dramatic  life  in 
Ireland?  It  will  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be, 
"  a  national  theatre."  It  begins  with  a  bor- 
rowed name,  and  it  is  fated,  we  fear,  to  fall 
into  the  same  rut  as  the  rest,  and  open  by 
presenting  the  citizens  of  Dublin  with  the 
cast-ofl^  rags  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Dublin  has  enough  of  the  comic  nature  and 
aspect  in  her  own  composition  without  resort 
ing  to  the  threadbare  habiliments  of  other 
British  and  foreign  actors  and  properties. 
We  want  a  truly  native  theatre,  but  not  ex- 
clusive of  outer  good  to  be  found  in  other 
lands.  Shakespeare  must  be  recognised 
everywhere ;  so  must  Johnson,  Massinger, 
Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  though  now  less 
heard  of  than  formerly.  Born  on  Irish  soil, 
however,  we  have  had  our  Steeles,  Farquhars, 
Keefes,  KeUys,  Murphys,  Maturins,  Sheri- 
dans, Goldsmiths,  SheUs,  Banims,  Knowles, 
Brookes,  Balfes,  Grifiins,  and  others,  older  and 
more  recent,  who  have  written  some  of  the 
finest  pieces  ever  acted,  and  which  yet  hold 
the  stage  and  win  unflagging  public  applause. 
Byi-on,  Coleridge,  Johanna  Baillie,  and  other 
English  writers,  gave  us  tragedies  also ;  but 
in  successful  and  perfect  comedy  Ireland  has 
won  and  holds  the  palm  from  the  days  of 
Farquhar  to  Sheridan,  and  even  to  our  own 
day.  Attached  to  Ireland,  either  in  tragedy 
or  comedy,  there  is  no  lack  of  versatility,  and 
yet  any  one  viewing  at  present  the  Dublin 
stage  would  think  that  this  country  was  a 
very  ultima  thiile  in  every  respect. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  London  to  lift 
up  the  stage  to  its  former  grandeur,  and  to 
place  the  legitimate  drama  on  a  basis  that 
cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  prevailing  and 
vitiated  tastes  of  the  present  generation  of 
playgoers.  The  object  and  design  is,  to 
establish  a  national  English  theatre.  One  of 
the  foremost  moving  in  this  direction  is  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Planche, 
the  Somerset  Herald,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Times,  and  other 
less  known  ordinary  and  dramatic  critics  and 
authors,  are  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
The  task  is  a  difficult  one.  To  establish  a 
theatre  where  the  ennobling  plays  of  our  great 
dramatists  may  be  presented ;  to  keep  open 
the  doors  of  such  a  theatre,  and  furnish  the 
public  with  faithful  representations,  by  actors 
of  educational  ability  and  well-tried  experi- 
ence ;  to  root  out  the  tares,  to  purge  the  stage, 
and  make  it  an  exemplar  of  all  that  is  noble, 
instructive  in  the  art  of  pleasing  and  impart- 
ing knowledge — to  do  this,  is  to  accomplish  a 
magnificent  task.  Shake3X)eare  "  spells  ruin ' ' 
now  because  there  is  but  little  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  in  the  literary  or  public  market. 
The  brewer  or  the  distiller  M.P.  will  not 
vote  on  the  liquor  question  against  his  own 
interest.    He  wiU  not  vote  for  the  closing  of 
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the  gin-shop  on  Sundays,  because  he  holds 
many  mortgages  on  houses  in  which  he  has 
a  life  or  trade  interest.  The  Fourth  Estate, 
too,  in  this  "  sensational "  age,  have  an  inte- 
rest and,  if  common  report  speaks  the  truth, 
have  shares  in  many  flourishing  concerns 
■where  the  sensational  drama,  instead  of  the 
Shakespearean  one,  is  acted  and  encouraged. 
Public  opinion  becomes  private  opinion  when 
it  answers  personal  interest,  and  the  ear- 
wigged  throng  who  cannot  peep  behind  the 
curtain,  pay  their  money  freely  for  a  pit  or 
dress  circle  view,  go  home,  read  the  critique 
in  the  morning,  "  done  to  order "  by  the 
friend  or  the  actor  himself,  never  dreams 
that  he  has  been  sold,  and  dies  with  his 
illusions  (of  the  honesty  of  the  press  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  stage)  undispelled.  Is  it 
not  time  that  the  truth  should  be  known,  and 
the  cancer  cut  out  ? 

Mr.  Godwin  suggests  the  way  that  he 
considers  a  national  theatre  might  be  estab- 
lished and  supported,  which  would  not  "  be 
whoUy  controlled  by  the  predominant  taste 
of  the  public."  A  plan  similar  to  what  has 
given  us  Great  Exhibitions.  "  A  list  of 
guarantors ;  a  hundred  gentlemen,  say,  giving 
their  names  for  ^100  a-piece,  a  small  com- 
mittee of  the  guarantors  to  supervise,  and  a 
proper  and  responsible  manager.  An  exist- 
ing theatre  to  be  taken ;  a  large  pit,  and 
moderate  prices ;  no  long  runs ;  no  short 
hirings  of  actors  ;  a  dramatic  school  attached ; 
the  advancement  of  the  drama;  the  healthful 
amusement  and  delight  of  the  public  to  be 
considered  the  paramount  object  of  the  un- 
dertaking." Thus  Mr.  Godwin  maps  out 
his  scheme,  which  we  consider  feasible  in 
London,  and  certainly,  if  once  carried  -out 
there,  would  materially  affect  this  city  also 
for  the  better.  Yet,  even  independent  of  the 
London  institution,  Dublin  could  begin  the 
work  of  restoration  and  improvement  on  a 
small  scale  herself.  Irish  songs  and  music 
are  ah-eady,  when  weU  rendered,  a  passport  to 
every  human  heart  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
we  cannot  think  that  a  Dublin  audience  has 
degenerated  so  low  that  the  comedies  of 
Sheridan  or  Goldsmjth  would  be  rejected  for 
the  inanities  and  indecencies  and  open  ob- 
scenities of  the  modern  burlesques  and  farces, 
so  revoltingly  obtruded  upon  the  stage  of 
many  British  theatres.  Whatever  good  and 
ennobling  plays  might  be  put  upon  the  London 
stage,  no  doubt  Dublin  would  gladly  copy; 
and  if  there  was  once  a  proper  national  theatre 
established  in  this  city,  a  very  short  time 
would  elapse  until  native  actors  and  authors 
would  be  found  in  abundance.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  theatre  in  Dublin,  and 
the  revival  of  the  legitimate  di-ama,  would 
have  a  wonderful  effect  in  giving  an  impetus 
to  native  industries.  Trade  would  be  bene- 
fited, art  would  be  benefited,  literature  would 
be  benefited,  and  talent  sought  out,  en- 
couraged and  weU  requited.  Actor  and 
author  would  find  a  market  at  home,  and  we 
believe,  and  have  every  reason  in  believing, 
tliat  the  list  of  foreign  pleasure-seekers  and 
titled  absentees  would  grow  considerably 
less. 

AVhat  is  required  in  Dublin  as  accessories 
is  a  well-built,  well-ventilated  theatre,  both 
ornamental  as  well  ,as  adapted  to  its  wants ; 
managers  with  a  proper  public  spirit,  and 
above  all  mean  shifts  and  expedients  ;  actors 
well  educated  and  respectable,  who  will  be 
treated  by  lessees  and  stage  managers  with 
consideration  and  justice — treated  as  gentle- 
men, and  not  mere  hirelings  ;  moderate  prices 
for  entiic,  no  fees,  suspension  entirely  of 


aU  "  free  lists,"  jn-ess  and  all  included,  ex- 
cept on  special  occasions ;  fair,  upright  and 
manly  criticism  by  critics  that  know  what 
they  write  about,  and  not  inane  and  epileptic 
penny-a-lining.  This  is  what  is  required. 
Newspaper  men  should  have  no  direct  in- 
terest in  the  management,  neither  should  the 
manager  have  a  du'ect  influence  in  the  cha- 
racter of  actor  and  author  to  the  injuiy  of 
others  and  the  benefit  of  himself.  Some  of 
these  things,  however,  are  difBcult  to  avoid, 
and,  save  under  one  or  two  rare  conditions, 
perhaps  impossible  to  prevent. 

In  this  city,  that  hailed  and  honoured 
Handel,  welcomed  Garrick,  encouraged 
MackUn,  Owenson  and  Daly ;  that  forgot 
the  frailties  of  Margaret  Wofiington  in  the 
brilliancy  of  her  charity  and  acting ;  that 
appreciated  the  Siddons,  the  Kembles,  and 
the  Keans;  that  worshipped  and  wept  for 
poor  Tyrone  Power,  and  held  out  the  warm 
hand  of  greeting  to  many  of  our  great  latter- 
day  English  and  foreign  actors ;  and  that  in 
the  exuberance  of  her  hospitality  impoverished 
herself;  cannot  this  city— this  Dublin,  the 
second  city  in  the  empire — rise  once  more  to 
the  dignity  of  a  "  National  Theatre"  racy  of 
the  soil  ?  She  can,  if  she  wiUs  it.  She  must, 
or  she  will  deserve  to  be  branded  as  "  the 
Slattern  of  Cities." 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


THE  POSTAL  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  latest  report  on  the  postal  telegi-aphs, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  couple  of  letters  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  shows  in  a 
very  powerful  light  how  great  is  ah-eady  the 
advantage  to  the  public  from  the  transfer  of 
the  telegraphs  of  the  kingdom  to  such  eflicient 
hands.  The  number  of  telegraph  stations  in 
connexion  with  the  post-oflice  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  was  in  all  2,907.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year  the 
number  had  increased  to  4,211,  and  was  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  some  70  to  80  stations 
each  month.  Meanwhile,  existing  circuits 
have  been  shortened,  and  communication 
made  more  direct  than  heretofore,  while  seven 
wii-es  have  been  thrown  over  to  Ireland,  thus 
giving  one  great  step  towards  a  communica- 
tion which  was  previously  much  fettered.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  business  re- 
ceipts have  morejthan  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provements, on  the  easUy  discernible  prin- 
ciple, that  the  more  eificient  and  rapid  the 
service,  the  more  it  will  be  used.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  reconstructions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  may  be  gathered 
from  such  items  as  ^49,813  for  telegraph 
poles,  J107,795  for  galvanised  iron  wire, 
^46,325  for  gutta-percha  covered  wire,  and 
^46,752  for  instruments.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Scudamore  believes  that,  reckoning  the  capital 
on  which  interest  has  to  be  paid  at  £7, 500, 000, 
the  gross  earnings  will  realize  10  per  cent, 
of  that  sum,  from  which  little  more  than  half 
will  have  to  be  deducted  for  working  ex- 
penses. For  us,  however,  who  are  not  com- 
pelled to  speak  with  that  timidity  which  is 
necessary  in  oflicial  conjectures,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  gross  receipts,  which  already 
stand  at  the  rate  of  something  over  ^7C  0,000, 
will  realize  considerably  more  than  the  esti- 
mated sum ;  while  the  working  expenses,  fol- 
lowing the  well-known  law  of  commerce,  wiU 
gradually  be  lowered  considerably  below  their 
present  figure  of  58  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re- 
venue. It  will  then  be  a  question  whether 
the  telegraphs  shall  continue  to  be  worked 
at  an  enormous  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
revenue,  or  whether,  after  setting  aside  a 
fair  amount  towards  repayment  of  purchase 
money  and  extinction  of  capital  account, 
together  with  something  between  3  and  4  per 
cent,  for  interest  on  the  balances  not  repaid, 
there  should  be  some  movement  made  to- 
wards gi^'ing  the  public  the  benefit  of  the 
cheap  workuig.    In  making  calculations  of 


this  kind,  it  is  always  assumed  that  reduction 
of  tariff  means  loss  of  revenue,  but  this  as- 
sumption is  almost  always  against  the  facts. 
In  the  case  of  telegi-aphs,  if  Mr.  Scudamore 
can  put  himself  into  a  position  to  deal  with 
the  enormously  increased  business  that  would 
result  from  such  a  step,  we  believe  that  he 
might,  without  loss  of  revenue,  reduce  by 
one-half  the  price  of  messages  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  completion  of  another  year 
may  witness  a  tentative  step  in  this  du-ection. 


THE  KILDARE  COUNTY  SURVEYOR, 

AND  HIS  SALARY. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  Leinster 
Express's  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Summer  Assizes: — 

In  presentment  No.  6,  which  grants  to  Mr.  Brett, 
county  surveyor,  a  sum  of  £25  half  yearly  for 
payment  of  clerk  and  rent  of  office,  in  addition  to 
£560  a  year  salary,  the  question  was  asked  by  one 
of  the  grand  jury  if  he  had  not  an  office  in  the  court- 
house, in  reply  to  which  he  said  he  had  ;  but  the 
above  sum  presented  for  was  always  allowed  to  his 
predecessors.  Mr.  Brett  further  stated  that  during 
the  past  year  it  cost  him  £250  for  assistants  alone, 
not  speakino;  of  his  own  travelling  expenses,  which 
reduced  his  salary  to  about  £180  a  year,  which 
was  much  under  any  other  person  holding  a  similar 
sitTiation  in  any  other  county — in  fact,  he  was  the 
worst  paid  ofKcer  of  any  he  knew. 

Mr.  Brett  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  by 
several  grand  jurors,  said  he  had  only  two  assistants 
at  present ;  tlie  third  had  resigned  because  he  asked 
him  to  reside  in  the  district  in  which  he  was 
required  to  do  duty. 

Mr.  Vesey  said  that  Mr.  Brazill  had  considerably 
more  salary  than  Mr.  Brett,  inasinucli  as  he  was 
paid  £360  in  addition  to  providing  him  with  three 
assistants,  who  were  paid  £70  a  year  each. 

Mr.  Trench. — We  gave  our  present  surveyor 
£550,  which  was  the  extreme  of  what  we  c /uld 
allow  under  the  act,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  grand 
jury  to  give  a  bulk  sum,  and  allow  the  surveyor  to 
employ  his  own  assistants. 

Mr.  Rynd  said  he  thought  Mr.  Brett  had  an  ex- 
pensive class  of  assistants,  and  that  by  employing 
local  men  the  work  could  be  done  for  much  less." 

Mr.  Brett,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Vesey,  said  tliat  he 
had  at  present  two  assistants  at  £78  a  year  each, 
and  that  he  could  not  expect  to  get  competent  men 
for  less. 

Mr.  Rynd  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Brett  could 
obtain  the  services  of  local  men  who  would  not  be 
required  to  devote  all  their  time  to  his  service, 
considerably  less. 

Mr.  Vesey  held  an  opposite  opinion.  He  (Mr. 
Vesey)  paid  12s.  a  week  to  labouring  men,  and  it 
was  a  compliment  to  get  them  to  work  for  that  ; 
and  could  it  be  tlien  assumed  that  men  posses^iiii^ 
tlie  ability  required  to  discliarge  the  duties  of  a 
county  surveyor's  assistant,  would  give  their  ser- 
vices for  a  less  salary  than  £70  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Brett  observed  that  an  assistant  should  be  a 
skilled  man  to  discharge  the  duties  required  of 
him. 

Mr.  Vesey — I  am  of  opinion  that  our  present 
county  surveyor  should  get  as  mucli  salary  as  his 
predecessor,  viz.,  £.350  per  annum,  as  a  less  sum  is 
insufficient  for  a  competent  officer  wlio  has  the 
arduous  duties  to  perform  which  devolves  upon 
him. 

Mr.  Mansfield— When  Mr.  Brett  was  appointed 
it  was  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  would 
get  as  much  salary  as  Mr.  Brazill. 

Mr.  Vesey — It  cost  the  county  £660  when  Mr. 
Brazill  was  in  office,  and  his  successor  has  only 
£500 ;  that  makes  a  great  difference. 

Mr.  Sweetman  proposed  to  add  £50  to  the  county 
surveyor's  expense  of  clerk  and  rent  of  office. 

Mr.  Yeats  said  the  act  limits  the  amount  to  £50 
for  the  purpose  suggested  by  Mr.  Sweetman. 

Mr.  IJrett — It  cost  me  £250  for  assistants  during 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  Vesey — Except  we  so  back  to  the  old  system 
of  appointing  our  own  assistants,  I  don't  see  what 
we  can  do  in  the  matter. 

It  was  ultimately  resolved : — "  That  the  salary  of 
the  county  surveyor  be  in  future  £400  per  annum  ; 
and  that  the  county  surveyor  be  allowed  three  assis- 
tants, wlio  are  to  live  in  their  districts,  at  £70  per 
annum;  and  the  county  surveyor  shall  have  the 
power  of  appointing  tlie  assistant  surveyors." 

[We  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  has 
become  of  the  County  Surveyors  Assistants' 
Association,  which  was  formed  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  to  the  cause  of  which  we 
afforded  advocacy  in  our  columns. — Ed.  I.  B.] 
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EOAD  LOCOMOTIVES. 
CoNsiDEEiNG  the  many  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  of  late  iu  the  construction 
of  locomotives  for  use  on  ordinary  roads,  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  gi-eater  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  them  into  more 
common  use.  In  many  places  where  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  would  not  pay,  the 
advantages  of  raikoad  communication  might 
be  iu  a  gi-eat  measure  obtained  by  the  use  of 
road  steamers,  and  these  would  be  at  aU  times, 
and  in  all  places,  most  valuable  auxiliaries 
and  feeders  to  existing  lines.  One  great 
reason  which  has  hitherto  operated  against 
their  more  extensive  adoption  is  to  be  found 
in  the  stringent  and  ridiculous  provisions  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  regulating  their  use. 
Two  acts  have  been  passed  on  the  subject — 
one  in  18&1  and  the  other  in  1865.  The  first 
of  these  acts  imposes  tolls,  restricts  the 
weight  and  size  of  locomotives  and  their 
wheels,  restricts  their  use  over  certain  bridges, 
compels  them  to  consume  their  own  smoke, 
requu-es  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  use  of 
lights.  The  second  imposes  such  rules  for 
the  working  of  locomotives  as  are  almost  pro- 
hibitory to  their  Use.  For  instance,  it  enacts 
that  one  person,  while  any  locomotive  is  in 
motion,  shall  precede  it  on  foot  by  not  less 
than  sixty  yards,  and  shall  carry  a  red  flag 
constantly  displayed,  and  shall  assist  horses 
and  carriages  drawn  by  horses  in  passing; 
and  again,  that  every  locomotive  shall  be 
instantly  stopped  on  the  person  preceding  the 
same,  or  any  other  person  with  a  horse,  or 
carriage  drawn  by  a  horse,  putting  up  his 
hand  as  a  signal  to  require  such  locomotive 
to  be  stopped.  It  also  enacts  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  drive  along  any  turnpike  road  or 
public  highway  at  a  greater  speed  than  four 
miles  an  hour,  or  through  any  city,  town,  or 
village,  at  a  greater  speed  than  two  miles  an 
hour.  The  steam  is  not  to  be  sufficiently  high  to 
blow  off  at  the  safety  valves,  nor  is  the  whistle 
to  be  sounded  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
These  restrictions  have  recently  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  memorial  by  the  grand  jury 
and  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
the  provost,  magistrates,  and  council  of 
Leith,  and  a  memorandum  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention has  just  been  issued  by  Captain  Tyler, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  relating  to  a  bill  of 
Lord  Dimmore's,  now  before  parliament,  in- 
tended to  modify  the  existing  restrictions. 
This  bill  disi)ouses  with  the  man  and  flag 
preceding  the  engine,  and  increases  the  maxi- 
mum speed  to  eight  miles  an  hour  on  the  high 
road,  and  four  miles  an  hour  in  the  streets  of 
a  town  or  village.  Captain  Tyler  in  his 
memorandum  approves  of  these  amendments. 
The  red  flag  he  shows  altogether  to  be  a  mis- 
take, and  more  calculated  to  frighten  horses 
than  to  be  a  protection,  whUe  the  man  bear- 
ing it  necessarily  limits  the  speed  of  the 
engine.  He  points  out  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  restricting  the  speed  on  portions  of  a 
nearly  level  road,  where  there  is  an  unob- 
structed view  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
along  which  it  can  be  -seen  that  there  are  no 
horses  to  be  frightened,  while  in  turning 
corners  the  machine  is  bound  from  its  very 
construction  to  proceed  at  a  slower  rate. 
Efficient  brakes,  howevei-,  should  be  provided, 
and  driver,  and  fireman,  and  a  guard  to  look 
after  the  waggons  attached,  should  attend 
each  train.  With  such  regiilations.  Captain 
Tyler  justly  says  that  when  the  engines  come 
into  more  general  use  a  better  principle  in 
dealing  with  such  a  matter  would  be  rather 
to  place  upon  the  proprietors  and  drivers  of 
engines  the  obligation  to  use  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions suitable  to  each  particular  case  as  to 
speed  or  otherwise,  so  as  not  to  subject  per- 
sons using  the  road  with  horses  to  annoyance 
and  risk,  than  to  prescribe  a  theoretical  mode 
oi  doing  so,  which  they  cannot  under  all 
circumstances  advantageously  carry  out  in 
practice.  In  the  latter  case  they  would,  upon 
an  accident  occurring,  be  irresponsible,  pro- 
vided only  they  could  prove  that  they  had 
complied  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  the 
former  case  it  would  be  to  then*  interest,  as 
well  as  tlieir  duty,  to  take  such  precaution  in 
working  as  would  not  only  prevent  undue 


annoyance  to  the  public,  but  would  also  pre- 
serve them  from  the  disadvantage  of  having 
complaints  made  against  them.  In  conclusion. 
Captain  Tyler  recommends  that  no  road 
locomotive  should  be  permitted  to  ply  or  run 
along  any  public  road  exce])t  under  licence 
from  the  Home  Office  or  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  liability  to  forfeit  such  licence,  in 
addition  to  legal  and  pecuniary  responsibility 
for  any  accident  that  might  occixr,  would, 
doubtless,  be  sufficient,  by  way  of  guarantee, 
to  ensure  the  conduct  and  careful  attention 
to  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  public. — 
Railway  News. 


ST.  JOHN'S  BEIDGE,  KILKENNY. 

The  engineers  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  to  report  upon  the  best  materials  in 
which  to  rebuild  the  above  bridge,  have  re- 
commended the  construction  of  one  consisting 
of  three  cast  iron  semi-elliptical  arches  rest- 
ing on  stone  piers  and  abutments.  We 
entirely  agree  with  them  in  their  recommen- 
dation. It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
some  improvement  made  in  the  southern 
approach  to  the  bridge — it  is  very  inconve- 
nient for  traffic. 

With  a  view  (say  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Burt- 
cliaell)  to  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  plans  and 
specification  for  the  proposed  work,  we  have  had 
careful  borings  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
foundations,  and  the  necessary  surveys  and  sections 
made  of  the  site  we  selected  for  tlie  bridge,  and 
have  carefully  considered  the  design  with  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  adopt  a  stone  bridge,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  material  available  in  the 
locality  affords  great  facility,  and  which  in  other 
respects  seems  most  suitable. 

We  find  that  the  foundations  are  not  of  a  forma- 
tion faTourable  for  the  erecting  of  a  bridge  throwing 
great  lateral  pressure  on  tlie  extreme  points  of  sup- 
port, and  the  height  between  the  line  of  ordinary 
floods  in  the  river,  aud  the  level  which  il  is  desirable 
to  maintain  for  the  roadway  surface  is  only  7  ft. 
2J  in.,  while  the  breadth  of  the  channel  to  be 
spanned  is  145  ft. 

The  approaclies  to  the  bridge  render  it  necessary 
to  cross  the  river  at  the  angle  skew  with  the  line 
of  the  channel,  and  the  importance  of  maintaining 
an  efficient  waterway  for  the  discharge  of  floods 
must  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  the 
lands  within  the  basin  of  the  river,  600  square  miles 
in  extent,  will  tend  to  increa.se  their  heiglit. 

Having  carefully  considered  these  circumstances, 
we  have,  with  much  reluctance,  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject of  a  stone  bridge,  and  recommend  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  consisting  of  three  cast  iron  semi- 
eiliptical  arches  renting  on  stone  piers  and  abut- 
ments. We  have  prepared  the  necessary  plans, 
sections,  working  drawings,  and  specification,  for 
the  erection  of  the  work.  The  cost  of  which  we 
estimate  at  £5,000. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Ivil- 
kennv  by  the  County  Surveyor,  Mr.  Bixrt- 
chaell,  in  which  he  explains  the  difference 
between  a  stone  bridge  aud  an  iron  one  : — 

Weight  of  stone  arches  and  epandrils,  1,183 
tons;  weight  of  iron  and  concrete  under  road  and 
footpath,  341  tons.  Actual  difference  in  weight  in 
favour  of  iron,  say  1,000  tons  ;  and  thrust  or  lateral 
pressure  on  abutments,  proportionably  less.  Depth 
required  in  stone  bridge,  at  crown,  not  less  than 
3  ft.  6  in.;  depth  for  iron,  2  ft.  Tliis  enables  more 
headway  to  be  given  for  water  and  also  further 
lightens  the  lateral  thrust  on  abutments.  The  iron 
arches  can  be  elliptic  at  haunches,  which  also  in- 
creases water-way.  Iron  arches  can  be  turned  more 
expeditiously  than  stone,  and  may  be  put  up  at  any 
season,  but  stone  arches  could  oidy  be  turned  in 
summer  without  great  hazard  from  floods.  The 
centres  of  stone  arches  are  much  more  cumbrous 
than  for  iron,  and  more  likely  to  interfere  with  dis- 
charge of  flood.  A  stone  bridge  can  be  well  built, 
made  quite  as,  if  not  more,  pleasing  in  architectural 
effect,  but  within  the  same  limiting  lines  between 
roadway  and  water  ;  iron  will  give  more  efficacy  as 
to  discharging  capacity  for  water  with  compara- 
tively light  pressure  on  foundations.  Am  1  asked 
which  is  the  best'?  1  say,  in  this  case,  iron.  Then 
why  not  have  tlie  best  ?  Stone  arches  would  cost  a 
good  deal  less,  including  the  formation  of  roadway 
over  them,  and  by  not  adopting  them  a  good  deal  of 
employment  and  extra  expenditure  will  be  lost  to 
the  neighbourhood — both  unimportant  considerations 
when  the  work  is  a  joint  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
entire  county  and  city  of  Kilkenny.    My  original 


estimate  for  the  bridge  was  £3,097,  economy  bein^ 
strictly  enforced  upon  me,  and  expecting  to  make 
available  most  of  the  material,  including  parapets  of 
the  present  bridge.  Wlicn  settled  that  the  traffic 
should  be  kept  open  this  added  to  my  estimate  £428, 
making  £3,525.  I  added  further  to  this  £500  when 
the  county  and  city  were  about  to  present,  consider- 
ing that  £4,000  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  any 
contingencies  for  either  stone  or  iron,  whichever 
might  turn  out  to  be  most  advisable.  I  must  remark 
that  heretofore  the  whole  pnus  and  expense  of  test- 
ing tlie  foundations,  also  the  after  risk,  was  neces- 
sarily thrown  upon  any  contractor  or  intending 
bidder.  Now  the  information  to  such  is  more  defi- 
nite. Having  gone  into  detailed  calculations  our 
estimate  exceeded  the  presumed  amount  and  came 
to  £4,764,  but  I  still  expect  the  work  will  be  con- 
tracted for  much  under  this  sum,  and  may  even  be 
done  for  £4,000.  Many  favourable  circumstances 
nuiy  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  executing  the 
work.  We  have  looked  towards  tlie  future  as  to  the 
probability  of  an  increase  in  floods  by  arterial 
drainage  ;  I  would  say  also  look  into  the  past.  We 
have  on  record  that  a  bridge  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
now  proposed  bridge,  and  in  the  year  1763  a  dread- 
ful flood  filled  the  river  and  carried  it  away,  also 
Green's-bridge.  A  flood  in  1765  delayed  the  work 
of  the  buildintr  of  the  present  John's-bridge,  which 
appears  to  have  been  completed  in  1767.  Several 
frightful  catastrophes  from  floods  causing  loss  of  life 
and  carrying  away  all  the  bridges  save  one,  on  the 
Nore,  appear  to  have  occurred  about  this  time — the 
last  recorded  great  inundation  being  in  1797.  Al- 
though the  violent  character  of  the  river  appears  to 
have  changed  since  former  years, without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  and  the  highest  observed  floods  latterly 
have  been  comparatively  inconsiderable, yet  these  oc- 
currences should  be  borne  in  mind.  We  have  looked 
into  the  past,  and  the  future — the  present  you 
know,  gentlemen.  I  behoves  you  to  build  the  very 
best  bridge  that  can  be  designed.  That  you  have 
now  before  you. 


CEMENT  FLOORS. 

The  subject  of  permanent  floors  and  the  ex- 
termination of  vermin  has  engaged  my  atten- 
tion for  thirty-five  years,  writes  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Cultivator,  and  during  that  period 
I  have  tried  many  plans  and  materials.  Some 
contend  that  if  a  wall  has  a  footing  six  inches 
wide  on  each  side,  rats  will  not  pass  under 
the  wall.  This  I  have  tried,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  my  farm  out-buildings  and  mill  have 
been  seriously  infested  with  rats,  and  loss 
very  great.  I  finally  tried  gas  tar,  freely 
using  it  in  aU  holes  or  wherever  I  discovered 
the  vermin.  It  acted  wonderfully,  and  soon 
I  was  relieved  of  the  pests.  In  putting  in 
foundations  of  any  depth  I  have  the  earth 
thoroughly  rammed  around  the  wall,  as  it  is 
put  up,  to  within  one  foot  of  the  surface,  and 
till  to  the  surface  with  coarse  gravel  united 
with  gas  tar.  If  a  floor  is  to  be  laid,  on 
ground  floor  I  put  on  a  covering  of  gravel 
and  tar  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  lay  a 
floor  of  water  lime  cement  aud  gravel,  using 
rough  material  at  bottom  and  finer  gravel  and 
sharp  sand  on  top.  This  makes  a  permanent 
and  rat  proof  floor,  aud  will  stand  any  ordi- 
nary pressure,  if  put  down  solid,  for  which  a 
stone  roller,  300  to  500  lbs.,  should  be  used 
to  compress  the  material  well  together. 

My  mode  is  as  foUows : — I  prepare  a  box 
5  ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide,  two  sides,  and  one  end 
12  in.  wide,  and  one  end  6  in.  wide,  pile  of 
gravel  on  one  side,  barrels  of  tar  on  the  other 
side,  and  a  large  pot  to  keep  tar  hot.  I  place 
sufficient  gravel  in  box  aud  add  tar  hot, 
sufficient  to  eat  aU  the  gravel  by  mixing; 
then  place  it  on  the  floor  and  roll  until  two 
inches  thickness  is  evenly  laid  over  the  floor. 
Then  it  should  stand  a  day  or  two ;  but  if 
pressed  to  complete  the  work,  commence  by 
putting  two  shovelfuls  of  coarse  gravel  to  one 
of  pure  cement,  until  you  put  as  much  in  box 
of  this  proportion  as  you  can  mix  cement. 
Then  thoroughly  mix  gravel  and  cement 
before  adding  one  drop  of  water;  then  add 
water,  and  mix  to  usual  consistency  of  mortar 
— a  little  stifl'  is  better.  Then  jjlace  the 
batch  on  floor,  and  continue  with  same  mix- 
ture, which  is  thick  enough,  until  one-half 
inch  of  surface.  You  will  then  find  the  stone 
has  disappeared,  and  cement  soft  on  top. 
Then  take  one  shoveKitl  of  cement  and  one  of 
clean  sharp  sand;  mix,  and  coat  the  floor 
over.    If  it  continues  soft,  add  dry  cement 
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sifted  over  the  top,  and  work  in  with  a  plas- 
terer's trowel,  which  will  render  it  hard, 
smooth,  and  as  firm  as  freestone,  and  good 
for  a  century. 

Any  good  farm  hand  can  put  it  down  if 
gravel  is  convenient,  and  if  cement  is  worth 
1  dol.  50  cents  to  2  dels,  per  barrel,  a  floor 
can  be  laid  at  half  the  cost  of  wood,  and 
worth  infinitely  more.  Of  the  same  mixture, 
one-half  and  two-thirds,  I  make  all  my  drain 
pipe  from  kitchen,  rain  spouts,  bath-room 
and  water  closets,  from  one-half  to  foiir  inches 
in  diameter,  and  by  a  iirocess  of  continuous 
length  and  size  of  pipe.  It  is  common  now 
to  find  our  farmers  provided  with  barrels  of 
gas  tar,  and  use  it  freely  in  warring  against 
rats.  In  my  experience  there  is  nothing  like 
it  for  rats. 


DOOR  IN  SOUTH  TRANSEPT,  CHRIST 
CHURCH  CATHEDRAL. 

We  publish  with  this  number  a  lithograph  of 
the  door  at  present  leading  into  the  South 
transept  of  this  ancient  structure.  Mr.  Street 
proposes,  as  part  of  his  work  of  "  restoration," 
to  remove  this  door  to  the  east  side  of  the 
great  tower.  We  may  mention  that  our 
sketch  is  taken  from  a  photograph — one  of  a 
series  by  Messrs.  Millard  and  Robinson, 
Lower  SackvUle-street. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

On  this  day  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland  open  their-  show-yard  at  Ball's 
Bridge,  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry,  implements,  &c.,  &c., 
and  the  Grand  National  Show  of  horses. 
From  what  we  have  seen  already  we  can 
say  that  it  is  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale 
than  any  heretofore  held.  The  whole  area 
of  about  twenty-eight  acres  is  laid  out 
in  the  most  judicious  manner.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  hoarding  about  ten  feet  high. 
Exhibitors  of  implements  will  find  ample 
space  for  display,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
many  novelties  wOl  attract  the  attention  of 
visitors. 

For  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  jumping  of 
the  horses,  two  stands,  capable  of  seating 
about  3,000  j)ersons,  have  been  erected. 
These  stands  are  each  about  400  feet  long, 
with  eight  tiers  of  benches.  The  seats  on  the 
grand  stand  are  numbered,  and  become, 
throughout  the  four  days  of  the  show,  the 
property  of  the  holders  of  the  corresponding 
tickets.  In  the  centre  of  the  gi-and  stand  a 
portion  is  raUed  off  for  the  Royal  visitors. 
The  steps  of  this  are  covered  with  Kiddermin- 
ster carpet,  and  provided  with  richly  uphol- 
stered seats,  and  a  throne  chair  is  placed 
above  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  careful 
examination  of  these  structures  proved  to  us 
that  they  were  put  up  in  the  most  permanent 
and  substantial  manner,  an  opinion  fully 
borne  out  by  Mr.  James  H.  Owen,  Architect 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  We  were  led  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question.  Could  not  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  after  incui'ring  so  much 
expense,  make  an  efibrt  to  purchase  and  re- 
tain the  ground  and  buildings  in  theu*  en- 
tirety ?  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  ma- 
jority has  just  occurred,  would,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  if  applied  to  through  his  agent, 
John  E.  Vernon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  liberally  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society. 
We  must  here  take  the  opportunity  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  skQful  management  of  the 
•Pembroke  Estate,  and  more  particularly  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Pembroke  Township," 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  during  which 
Mr.  Vernon,  the  agent,  has  had  charge  of  .it. 


Where  cabbage-gardens  and  flooded  fields 
existed,  now  stand  handsome  residences. 
During  our  visits  to  the  show-gi'ound  the 
thought  struck  us  that  on  its  site,  if  not 
more  profitably  utilized,  a  "  people's  park  " 
could  be  formed,  and  what  an  addition  would 
not  this  be  to  an  already  prosperous  and  im- 
proving township ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Show.  The  entire  shed- 
ding erected  extends  to  about  12,000  feet. 
"That  for  implements  (20  ft.  wide)  is  3,838  ft. 
long.  Horse  boxes  (24  ft.  x  12  ft.)  1,974  ft. 
Shedding  for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  2,640  ft. 
Poultry,  300  ft ;  200  ft.  for  dairy  produce, 
&c.  We  present  our  readers  with  a  jilan  of 
the  show-ground,  which  will  be  sufiiciently 
explanatory  of  the  arrangements.  Mr.  John 
Unite,  of  Paddington,  London,  has  very 
efi'ectively  covered  over  all  the  shedding 
with  white  canvass  duck,  same  as  he  has 
supplied  for  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  Shows  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
has  now  a  contract  for  the  next  five  years. 
Mr.  Unite  is,  we  perceive,  also  an  exhibitor 
at  Stand  39,  to  which  we  would  recommend 
a  visit.  A  copious  supply  of  water  is  laid 
through  the  grounds  from  the  Vartry  main 
on  the  high  road  adjoining,  by  the  eminent 
firm  of  Ross  and  Murray,  Middle  Abbey- 
street. 

The  refreshment  departments  (first,  second, 
and  third  class  saloons)  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Messrs.  Murphy,  Clare-street, 
the  well-known  caterers  for  public  assemblies. 
The  scale  of  charges  in  each  class  has  been 
fixed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Joseph  Maguu-e,  architect  and  C.E., 
was  entrusted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  gi'ound,  planning 
of  stand-houses  and  shedding,  &c.  He  has, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  satisfactorily  brought  to 
a  close  the  very  arduous  task  committed  to 
him.  He  was  unremitting  in  attendance  on 
the  ground  for  several  weeks,  and,  as  may  be 
expected,  by  the  assistance  thus  rendered,  he 
greatly  facilitated  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  contractors  (Messrs.  Wardrop  and  Son), 
the  three  fnembers  of  whose  firm  are  worthy  of 
commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  carried  out  the  work.  The  "  strike  "  of 
the  "  Regular  Carpenters  "  did  not,  we  imder. 
stand,  interfere  with  the  Messrs.  Wardi-op  in 
fulfilling  theii-  contract  in  time.  We  under- 
stand that  since  the  1st  of  June  upwards  of 
four  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  work  has 
been  executed  by  them  for  the  purposes  of 
this  exhibition. 

With  some  hope  of  "  Royal  "  weather  dur- 
ing the  week,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  Society  on  the  success  of  its 
undertaking.  The  chairman  and  the  secre- 
taries of  the  local  committee  merit  our  best 
thanks  for  then-  courtesy. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION  OF  THE  CRITIC. 

"  In  arguincr,  too,  the  parson  own'd  liis  skill, 
For  eren  though  viinquished,  he  could  argue  still." 

Ooldsmith. 

Will  no  one  for  love  or  pity'  sake  whisper  in 
the  ear  of  the  Irish  Sportsman  the  neces- 
sity that  exists  for  him  puixhasing  a  "  Read- 
intj  Made  Easy."  If  our  friend  cannot  aft'ord 
to  procure  the  Carpenter's  Spelling  Book,  a 
pocket  volume  of  Johnson,  or  a  cheap  edition 
of  Liudley  Murray  might  be  picked  up  on  one 
of  our  city  book-staUs,  which  woilld,  no  doubt, 
answer  our  contemporary's  jiurpose. 

We  are  always  sorry,  indeed,  to  be  obliged 
to  notice  incapacity  in  any  public  field,  but 
where  sheer  incompetency  is  supplemented 
by  an  insolent  perversity,  and  a  positive  and 
stupid  persistence  in  the  wrong,  nothing 


remains  save  posting  the  evil  doer,  and  the 
articles  of  his  craft,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
men.  It  is  hard,  we  know,  to  have  to  tread 
upon  people's  toes,  but  if  people  pared  their 
corns,  and  wore  a  covering  suitable  for  pro- 
tection in  glass  houses,  they  might  indulge 
in  throwing  stones  as  long  as  they  pleased. 
"  Printer's  errors,"  cries  the  Irish  Sportsman. 
It  would  be  well,  indeed,  for  the  credit  of  our 
contemporary,  if  typogi-aphical .  errors  only 
formed  the  sum  total  of  its  weekly  outrages 
on  good  taste  and  decent  literature.  In  our 
last  issue  we  furnished  abundant  proof  of  its 
epUeptic  spasms  and  mvolved  commonplaces 
— enough,  we  had  thought,  to  have  driven  it  to 
bay,  or  forced  it  to  hold  its  peace,  and  "  mend 
its  life  and  sin  no  more."  Not  so,  however, 
for  on  Saturday,  July  22,  a  regular  "  pie  " 
was  presented  to  the  public,  hashed,  re- 
hashed, and  rehearsed,  in  aU  its  original 
sameness.  We  hardly  Imow  where  to  begin, 
whether  in  the  "  Aquatic  "  column,  which  is 
very  watery,  indeed  or  in  the  "  Essence  of 
News,"  which  might  be  more  appropriately 
ticketed  "  Essence  of  Ignorance."  Here 
goes  for  an  extract  from  the  latter  enlightened 
column  : — "  The  cold  and  stormy  June  was 
very  unfavourable  for  the  development  of  the 
Sprat  of  the  dainty  morsel."  Jupiter,  what 
will  Frank  Buckland  exclaim  on  reading  this  ? 
Hear  it  again,  ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  ye 
bivalves  and  univalves — "  The  Sprat  of  the 
dainty  morsel."  . 

The  critic  next  week  will  tell  us,  it  is  a 
"  printer's  error,"  no  doubt,  and  that  he  meant 
"spat."  He  is  evidently  not  well  up  yet  in 
the  three  R's,  and  sometimes  uses  them  out  of 
place.  The  critic  next  assures  us  "  there  was 
rain  enough  on  St.  Swithen  (some  time 
Bishop  of  Winchester)  his  day,  to  justify 
believers  in  weather  prognostications."  But 
our  readers  must  secure  the  Sportsman  and 
read  the  remainder.  For  elegant  diction, 
and  choice  poetical  extracts,  nothing  can 
equal  it  in  Dublin. 

The  Corporation  is  next  treated  to  a  bit  of 
intelligence  which  will,  no  doubt,  astonish 
them.  Listen  :  "  The  Corporation,  however, 
rules  the  streets?,  and  when  Jupiter  Pluvius 
reigns  [does  he  rain  hard  or  soft]  it  is  hard 
to  govern  one's  temper.  This  political  body 
has  the  right  of  gi-anting  liberty  to  make 
crossings,  or  to  make  them  itself,  and  it 
exercises  this  right  with  either  much  favour- 
itism, or  without  much  discretion.  Take 
Great  Brupswick-street,  for  instance  :  at  the 
CoUege  end  there  is  a  crossing  of  great  length, 
and  in  a  most  inconvenient  position,  leading 
from  the  competitive  hat  shop  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  College  railings  [are  many  im- 
paled there  ?] .  Going  towards  Westland-row 
you  cannot  cross  for  half  tlie  length  of  this 
long  business  street,  where  a  person  of  busi- 
ness may  want  to  cross  several  times,  and 
then  at.  the  end  opposite  "  Vousden"  [is  that 
a  public  building,  or  statue  ?]  there  is  another 
crossing,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  another. 
After  that  there  is  not  another  [bother]  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mUe,  and  that  is  near  Sibthorpe's 
marble  woAs.  Comment  is  unnecessary." 
Comment,  indeed,  on  the  above  graphic 
description  is  unnecessary. 

We  are  then  informed  "  there  have  been 
Baby  Shows,  Barmaid  Shows  (no  connexion 
we  presume),  Dog  Shows."  'The  only  con- 
nection, perhaps,  the  critic  could  not  see  was 
that  of  the  Baby  Show,  with  the  "  Booby  " 
Show  that  somebody  was  making  of  himself 
by  the  "  connexion."  We  are  twitted  with 
approaching  in  our  language  towards  "  BiUins- 
gate  ;"  but  even  "  Josh  BiUiugs  "  himself 
would  like  that  that  gate  should  get  its  pro- 
per complement  of  letters,  and  be  addi'essed 
properly.  Our  critic  informs  us  whoever 
throws  dirt  plentifully  "  assureli/  some  of  it 
will  stick." 

We  reply  assuredly  it  will ;  but  as  we  are  a 
"  delicate  class  paper  "  we  never  indulge  in 
such  indelicate  pastime  as  dirt-throwing.  If 
good  and  healthy  training,  and  ripe  expe- 
rience in  the  chequered  ways  of  Irish  jour- 
nalism in  Dublin  could  make  us  wise,  we 
ought  to  be  wise — at  least,  we  ought  to  know 
our  business,  and  do  not  require  to  be  in- 
I  formed  1  y  men  who  know  not  what  they  write 
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about,  and  even  the  little  tlicy  do  know,  can- 
not put  it  into  a  passable  and  readable  form. 

Listen  once  more  to  the  diction  of  the 
Irish  Sportsman : — We  took  leave  to 
suggest  that  professional  people  were  not 
always  the  best  judges,  or  rather  the  only 
ones'"  What  does  our  "  well  informed " 
mtic  really  mean  ?  If  professional  men  are 
uot  the  best  judges  of  professional  work,  who 
ou  earth  are  ?  Is  a  practical  man  the  best 
judge  of  practical  work?  Are  there  such 
beings  as  practical  botches  ?  Did  our  critic 
mean  that  the  above  quotation  should  i-ead  as 
it. stands,  or  read  thus,  "or  i-ather  [uot]  the 
only  ones  ?"  In  its  original  or  amended  form 
it  is  an  ill-judged  and  ill-expressed  dicta,  and 
has  no  applicability  in  the  direction,  or  to  the 
profession  it  was  intended  to  apply. 

The  condescension  illustrated  by  our  critic 
noticing  us  is  a  wonderful  exploit  for  a  "  big 
gun  "  like  it  with  "  three  representatives  " 
at  the  liingstown  Regatta.  Rather  scurvy 
treatment  that  of  the  Yacht  Club,  not  to 
provide  at  dinner  and  "  admit  bearers  "  who 
were  left  out  in  the  cold.  Surely  a  paper 
which  could  afford  to  send  "  three  represen- 
tatives "  to  a  sickly  boat  race  at  Kingstown 
ought  to  have  displayed  a  better  animus,  than 
publishing  the  characteristic  notice  in  its  last 
issue,  "  To  Subscribers,  Advertisers,  &c."  Is 
the  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony  at  last — eh  ? 

Good  breeding  and  gentle  manners  consti- 
tute the  scholar  and  the  gentleman,  and  not 
a  hungering  after  flesh-pots  or  "cheap  wines  " 
at  regattas  or  elsewhere,,  or  aping  the  know- . 
ledge  that  only  comes  through  hard  work,^ 
and  not  hard  drinking.  We  can  respect  a 
co-labourer  in  any  literary  field,  and  afford 
him  an  honest  greeting,  though  his  purse 
may  not  be  so  large  as  his  heart ;  but  there  are 
literary  snobs  and  literary  ghouls  at  present 
infesting  the  Dublin  press,  who  only  merit 
the  contempt  of  all  honest  men.  Jour- 
nalists they  are  not,  scholars  they  never  were, 
gentlemen  they  will  never  be.  Like  certain 
pseudo-artists  who  have  in  this  city  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  works  of  a  true  artist,  they 
deserve  the  withering  rebuke  of  our  dead 
novelist,  "  artists  who  never  should  have 
taken  up  a  brush  in  one  hand  without  holding 
a  shoe  in  the  other." 

Of  a  like  description  are  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  abuse  the  pen  in  the  public  service, 
and  who  are  more  fitted  to  act  as  the  stokers 
than  the  conductors  of  journals.  .^Gis. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES. 
In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, whose  interesting  queries  appeared  in 
your  last  issue,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that 
■thei'e  was  an  architectural  work  published  in 
this  city  in  the  year  of  1793,  by  Richard  Mor- 
rison, the  son  of  John  Morrison,  and  after- 
wards Sir  Richard,  entitled  "  Useful  and 
Ornamental  Designs  in  Architecture,  com- 
posed in  the  manner  of  the  Antique  and  most 
approved  taste  of  the  present  day — the  whole 
being  peculiarly  adapted  for  Execution."  By 
.Richard  Morrison,  architect.  Folio.  Cros- 
thwaite.  Price — to  subscribers,  12s. ;  to  non- 
Buhscribers,  14s. 

This  work  was  published  in  parts  or  num- 
bers ;  the  plates  were  very  well  engraved  ;  the 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of 
.Cashel.  The  father  of  Sir  Richard  Morrison 
possessed  good  mathematical  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements, and  the  family  resided  for  gene- 
.rations  at  Middleton,  county  of  Cork.  Sir 
Eichard,  in  his  early  career,  practised  at  Clon- 
inel  for  a  while,  but  removed  to  Dublin  in 
IBOO,  and  served  under  Dublin's  greatest 
architect,  James  Gandon. 

Some  scant  notice  of  the  lives  of  Thomas 
Cooley  and  Thomas  Ivory  may  be  found  in 
the  ^'  Aiithdloi/ia  Hihernira"  published  in 
Dublin  in  1793-4,  and  in  Walsh's  and  White- 
law's  History  of  Dublin,  or  scattered  through 
the  four  volumes  of  the  Dublin  I'ciiiiy  Jour- 
nal, and  other  Dublin  periodicals  of  older 
date.   

The  widow  of  Francis  Johnston  survived 
him  for  many  years,  and  resided  in  Eccles- 
Btreet.     The  architect  lies  buried  in  St. 


George's  burial-ground,  where  he  was  interred 
some  days  after  his  death  in  March,  1829. 
Francis  Johnston  designed  several  public 
buildings  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 
He  had  a  private  practice.  He  was  generally 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armagh. 
Whether  he  had  any  family  or  pupils,  or  who 
they  were,  or  who  was  his  own  original 
instructors,  the  writer  knows  not  at  present. 

I  think  there  is  a  memoir  of  Edward  Smyth, 
the  sculptor,  in  some  of  the  older  volumes  of 
the  Dublin  University  Mnijcziiw,  or  the 
Citisen,  a  Dublin  monthly  magazine.  Some 
scattered  notes  of  his  works  may  be  made 
out  here  and  there  in  the  difi'erent  volumes 
of  the  Dublin  and  Irish  penny  journals,  and 
Dublin  Penny  Magazine  of  1832-6  and  1840-1. 

The  figu'-e  of  St.  Andrew  is  still  in  exis- 
tence, but  when  the  present  writer  last  heard 
of  it,  it  was  stowed  away,  and  left  to  moulder 
away  with  a  shameless  indifl'erence  on  the 
part  of  its  custodians. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  other  correspond- 
ents will  be  able  to  answer  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Raymond's  queries.  If  not,  I  will  try 
on  a  future  occasion,  when  I  have  more  time 
to  think  over  the  subject,  to  aiford  him  fuller 
information. 

Glad  to  see  the  Irish  Builder  leading  the 
way  in  such  an  interesting,  historical  field  of 
inquiry. 

An  Irish  Architect. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SURVEYORS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— ^The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  to  consider  the  question  of  "  the 
employment  nf  Surveyors in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Architects,  1871,  having  authorised  us  to  col- 
lect from  all  available  sources  reliable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  appointment  and 
employment  of  surveyors,  in  reference  to 
building  works,  we  desii-e  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  publicity  of  your  columns  to  invite  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  measuring 
surveyors,  and  all  others  interested  in  this 
important  question  to  the  enquiry  now  being 
conducted,  aiid  to  ask  from  them  the  imme- 
diate communication  of  detailed  information 
as  regards  general  principles  or  their  own 
special  practice. 

We  shall  feel  obliged  by  any  communica- 
tions on  this  subject  being  addressed  to  us  at 
7  Whitehall  Yard,  b.W.,  and  are,  &c., 

Arthur  Cates, 

July  20th,  1871.  T.  M.  Rickman. 


RAILWAY    COMMUNICATION  IN 
LEINSTER. 

It  is  proposed,  says  the  Kilkenny  Moderator, 
to  make  a  new  line  of  railway,  commencing  at 
the  centre  of  the  great  anthracite  coal-field  of 
Ireland,  at  a  point  near  Masford-bridge,  about 
three  mUes  north-east  from  the  town  of  Cas- 
tlecomer,  thence  passing  by  Towlerton,  down 
the  valley  of  Killeshin,  and  across  the  river 
Barrow  at  about  one  mile  south  of  Carlow, 
where  there  will  be  a  coal  siding  to  connect 
the  trafiic  with  that  of  the  navagation ; 
thence  under  the  G  reat  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  and  along  the  river  Barrow  to  near 
Tullow,  where  the  railway  will  strike  the  line 
of  the  river  Slaney  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Clouegal,  where  it  turns  in  a  north-east  dii'ec- 
tion  until  it  reaches  Shillelagh,  and  efi'ects  a 
junction  with  the  Shillelagh  branch  of  the 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  W^exford  Railway.  At 
Carlow  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  by 
a  branch  of  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  also 
to  reach  the  limestone  quarries  and  lime-kilns 
of  Crossneen,  Milford,  and  Raheendoran,  &c., 
by  a  branch  tramway  of  about  three  miles  in 
length.  At  Clonegal  a  branch  of  about  three 
miles  long  would  be  taken  to  Newtownbarry, 
which  would  ultimately  be  extended  to  the 


flourishing  iowm  of  Enniscorthy.  Wo  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  a  railway  will  have 
the  effect  of  improving  and  increasing  the 
trade  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  pro- 
posed line.  Several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  understood,  whose  properties  lie  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  railway,  have 
given  their  support  and  adhesion  to  the  pro- 
ject; the  money  market  is  favourable  for 
iioating  the  scheme.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
line  shall  be  what  is  now  called  a  light  rail- 
way, to  consist  of  a  single  road  with  passenger 
sidings  at  intervals,  and  that  its  maximum 
cost  shall  not  exceed  £3,000  per  mile. 
The  works  will  be  constructed  substantially 
and  economically,  but  will  be  throughout  of 
a  light  character,  that  is  to  say,  with  light 
i  earthworks,  light  rails — say  40  lbs.  per  yard — 
i  and  small  stations,  all  made  with  the  view  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  degree  of  accommodation 
at  the  lowest  practicable  cost. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  STATISTICS. 

We  believe  the  folio  wing,  are  the  chief  results 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which 
have  lately  been  reported  to  Parliament,  and 
are  soon  to  be  published : — The  numbers  who 
daring  1870  have  attended  the  schools, 
museums,  and  other  institutions  receiving 
parliamentary  aid  considerably  exceed  those 
of  1869.  There  is  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  Jiumber  of  persons  receiving  instruction 
in  science  applicable  to  industry,  which  has 
risen. from  24,865  in  1869  to  34,283  in  1870, 
or  upwards  of  37  per  cent.  The  number  of 
individuals  instructed  in  art  has  also  increased 
from  157,198  to  187,916,  or  19-5  per  cent. 
The  lectures  at  the  Kensington  Museum  were 
attended  by  27,761  persons.  At  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines  there  were  17  regular,  and 
124  occasional  students  ;  at  the  Roy.al  College 
of  Chemistry,  121  students;  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  there  were  40 ; 
and  at  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  24.  The 
evening  lectures  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines 
were  attended  by  2,574  artizans,  school  teach- 
ers, and  others ;  and  243  science  teachers  at- 
tended the  special  course  of  lectures  provided 
for  their  instruction.  At,  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Ireland,  there  were  17  associate 
or  regular  students,  and  21  occasional  stu- 
dents. The  various  courses  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  connection  with  the  department  in 
Dublin  were  attended  by  1,152  persons  ;  and 
at  the  evening  popular  lectures,  which  were 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  during  the  session  1869-70,  there  w.-.s; 
an  attendance  of  1,195.  The  total  number 
of  persons,  therefore,  who  received  direct 
instruction  as  students,  or  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  1870,  was  upwards  of  254,000, 
showing  an  actual  increase,  as  compared  with 
the  number  in  the  previous  year,  of  67,000,  or 
nearly  36  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  progress  of  8  per  cent.,  the  numbers 
in  1869  having  been  nearly  28  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  1868.  The  museums  and  collections 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  department 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  have  been 
visited  during  the  past  year  by  1,847,929 
persons,,  showing  an  increase  of  49,0.87  on  the 
number  in  1869.  The  attendance  at  the  Art 
and  Educational  Libraries  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  the  library  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  continue  to  in.cre,ase — the  number  of 
readers  in  1870  having  been  1,809,  or  3-7  per 
cent,  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  the 
respective  totals  being  48,244  in  1869  and 
50,053  in,  1870.  The  returns  received  of  the 
numbers  of  visitors  at  local  art  and  industrial 
exhibitions,  including  the  Workmen's  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Islington,  to  which 
objects  were  contributed  from  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  show  an  attendance  of 
upwards  of  816,000,  the  number  in  1869 
having  been  838,000.  Thus  it  appears  from 
the  returns  of  the  different  institutions  and 
exhibitions  by  means  of  which  instruction  in 
science  and  art  is  afforded  in  connection  with 
the  department,  that  the  total  number  of 
separate  attendances  during  thj  year  1870 
has  been  upwards  of  2,973,000,  or  25  per  cent, 
more  than  in  18G9,  when  it  was  2,372,000. 
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AMATEUR  PLANNING. 

If  there  is  one  department  more  than  another 
iu  which  the  intuitive  genius  of  the  public 
feels  itself  at  home,  that  department  is  cer- 
tainly planning.  People  who  have  never 
handled  a  pair  of  compasses  in  their  lives 
naturally  feel  some  little  shyness  in  dealing 
with  elevations.  This  shyness,  indeed,  by  a 
common,  if  not  a  very  elevated,  tendency  of 
human  nature,  often  conceals  itself  under  the 
guise  of  contempt.  They  know  nothing,  and 
want  to  know  nothing  about  arches,  and  cor- 
nices, and  frippery  of  that  sort — anybody  may 
fill  in  such  things  as  these — their  talent  lies  in 
the  practical  part  of  the  thing — the  plan.  This 
plan  not  unfrequently  they  W'Ul  attempt  to 
draw,  often  to  their  own  ultimate  annoyance, 
and  almost  always  to  that  of  their  architect. 
The  man  who  has  worked  out  a  plan  for  his 
new  house,  has,  it  is  true,  brought  his  ideas 
into  shape.  He  knows,  generally  speaking, 
what  accommodation  he  intends  to  have,  and 
has  made  up  his  mind  on  a  variety  of  general 
piinciples.  So  far,  he  has  been  very  usefully 
employed ;  and  to  this  extent  his  work  will 
almost  certainly  tend  to  his  ultimate  satisfac- 
tion. He  is  in  a  position  to  give  what  archi- 
tects far  too  seldom  receive,  namely,  definite 
information  as  to  the  sort  of  building  he 
wants.  With  him  it  need  not  be  altogether 
a  matter  of  hazard — as  it  is  with  too  many 
buUding  owners — whether  his  house,  as  he 
sees  it  rise,  is,  or  is  not,  the  one  he  wanted. 
If  matters  stopped  here — if  he  went  no  further 
than  thoroughly  to  think  over  and  settle  his 
requirements — his  architect  would  have  every 
reason  to  thank  him.  An  architect  is  too 
often  expected  not  only  to  carry  out  his 
client's  views,  but  to  divine  them  before  they 
are  expressed ;  to  find  out  the  wishes  of  a 
person  who  has  no  clear  idea  as  to  what  his 
own  wishes  are ;  and  to  put  up  a  building 
which  its  owner  will  at  last  discover  was  what 
he  wanted,  though  before  it  is  built  he  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  decide  or  explain  what 
he  really  does  want.  This  source  of  unplea- 
santness— and  a  fruitful  source  it  is — will 
probably  be  removed  by  the  fact  of  a  client 
putting  his  own  notions  of  arrangement  on 
paper.  If  he  is  a  wise  man,  he  will  hand  the 
sketch  to  his  architect  as  an  explanation  of 
his  wants ;  if  he  happens  to  be  a  conceited 
one,  he  wUl  give  it  him  as  an  instruction  about 
the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  met.  Which 
he  is  most  likely  to  do  will  greatly  depend  on 
his  understanding  the  difference  between  a 
good  plan  and  a  good  buUding. 

Did  aU  architecture,  apart  from  detail  and 
decoration,  begin  and  end,  as  some  people 
seem  to  fancy,  in  the  invention  of  a  good 
plan;  and  were  a  good  plan,  as  the  same 
people  think,  merely  equivalent  to  a  conveni- 
ent arrangement  of  rooms  and  passages, 
architecture,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
hardest,  would  be  the  very  easiest  of  all  arts 
to  excel  in.  The  design  of  a  dwelling-house, 
on  this  supposition,  would  require  about  the 
same  mental  exertion,  and  that  of  much  the 
same  kind,  as  the  winning  of  a  game  at  chess 
with  an  average  j)layer.  One  of  the  practical 
puzzles  in  a  boy's  magazine  would  present  a 
considerably  harder  problem  to  solve,  and  the 
youths  of  fifteen  who  master  it  would  be  the 
equals  or  superiors  of  a  Wykeham  or  a  Wren. 
Such  planning  as  that  of  any  great  architec- 
tural work,  we  may  be  very  sure,  would  never 
have  emanated  from  the  brain  of  one  of  these 
amateurs.  They  would  have  devised  what 
they  call  a  much  better  plan,  that  is,  one 
which  would  look  more  plausible  on  paper, 
though,  unfortunately,  it  could  not  have  been 
executed  in  the  materials.  They  never  get 
so  far  as  to  discover  that  planning  has  a  cer- 
tain connection,  amongst  other  things,  with 
roofing  ;  and  the  merits  of  their  arrangements 
are  due,  in  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
to  the  fact  that  proportion  and  constructive 
necessities  have  been  entirely  ignored.  These 
plausible  plans  make  wi-etched  buildings,  for, 
unhappily,  they  do  sometimes  get  as  far  as 
the  building  stage.  When  a  rich  or  influen- 
tial man  happens  to  be  seized  with  the  delu- 
sion that  he  is  a  clever  architect,  he  seldom 
stops  till  he  has  given  the  world  an  unmis- 


takable proof  of  the  contrary.  He  may  be  | 
a  dillettante  prince  or  nobleman  bent  on  what  ^ 
he  calls  promoting  the  arts  ;  and  his  favourite 
amusement  may  be  playing  at  architecture, 
rather  than  at  politics.  Of  two  evils,  the 
world  ought  perhaps  to  thank  him  for  inflict- 
ing the  less  ;  but  his  blunders,  even  in  bricks 
and  mortar,  are  an  evil,  and  one  cannot  help 
wishing  that  they  took  a  more  ephemeral 
shape.  He  may  be  an  officer  in  the  army 
(why  should  the  navy  never  have  its  turn  ?) 
set  up  by  the  wisdom  of  our  superiors  to  de- 
sign our  national  buildings,  and  make  us 
believe  that  they  are  built  without  an  archi- 
tect. In  this  case  it  wUI  be  his  duty — and, 
if  he  is  a  gentleman,  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
duty — to  get  his  designs  made  by  the  ablest 
architect  who  will  work  for  him,  and  then  to 
suppress  the  designer's  name,  and  aUow  them 
to  be  talked  of  as  his  own.  The  necessity  is 
a  disagreeable  one,  and  the  whole  process,  if 
conducted  by  common  people,  might  be  called 
by  ugly  designations.  Cii-cumstances,  how- 
ever, alter  cases  ;  and  every  one  wiU  see  what 
a  dreadfully  levelling  and  democratic  effect 
it  would  have,  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  an 
ordinary  mortal,  without  powerful  friends  or 
family  connections,  could  work  for  the  gods, 
and  help  to  beautify  the  Olympus  of  Kensing- 
ton. Nature,  indeed,  has  a  most  reprehen- 
sible way  of  distributing  talent,  without  regard 
to  the  "  Peerage  "  or  any  similar  publication, 
and  is  sometimes  blind  enough  to  link  genius 
to  an  unknown  name,  while  she  spares  an 
illiTstrious  one  scarcely  brains  enough  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  mire  ;  but  it  Nature  shows  no 
better,  there  is  the  more  reason  why  her  mis- 
takes should  be  corrected  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
prevent  her  from  bestowing  eminence  on  the 
wrong  people,  we  can  at  least  help  to  destroy 
the  value  of  the  gift.  To  join  talent  to  posi- 
tion is,  indeed,  beyond  our  power ;  but  we 
can  do  the  next  best  thing,  we  can  more  or 
less  smother,  suppress,  and  ignore  all  talent 
that  springs  up  beyond  the  boundary  line  ; 
we  can  either  trample  its  life  out,  or  dwarf 
and  crush  it ;  or,  at  the  worst,  we  can  appro- 
priate its  labours,  and  give  to  another  man  its 
reward.  That  every  one  should  get  credit 
for  his  own  produetions  is  a  very  fine  senti- 
ment to  work  up  in  a  speech  or  an  address  to 
art  students  ;  but  the  "  fitness  of  things,"  as 
Mr.  Square  would  express  it,  plainly  shows 
that  such  an  idea  should  never  be  actually 
put  in  practice.  To  patronise  science  and 
art  is  aU  very  well,  always  assuming  that  the 
patronage  is  kept  within  the  proper  circle. 
Let  Captain  A.,  or  Colonel  B.,  be  the  reci- 
pients of  it ;  they  can  easily  find  some  one  to 
do  the  work  for  them ;  and  they,  too,  like 
so  many  other  people,  are  great  at  planning ; 
it  only  remains  for  their  subordinates  to  make 
the  plans  feasiblel  Unlimited  funds,  how- 
ever, and  a  free  use  of  iron  girders  will  make 
most  plans  feasible  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  extra- 
vagant cost,  the  result  is  neither  a  permanent 
building  nor  a  v/eU  proportioned  one,  this  is 
merely  the  jprice  we  pay  for  having  aristocratic 
sham  architects  instead  of  ordinary  real  ones. 
In  our  happy  land,  however,  every  class  is  an 
aristocracy  to  the  classes  beneath  it,  and  the 
very  denizens  of  Olympus  might  laugh  to  see 
how  their  practices  are  travestied  below.  The 
eminent  tradesman,  who  plays  the  part  of 
"leading  man"  on  some  committee  of  his 
class,  often  patronizes  art  in  the  very  same 
way  as  his  betters.  In  some  cases  he  repre- 
sents in  his  single  person  the  whole  aristocracy 
of  the  district,  so  that  no  one  but  himself  is 
woi'thy  to  receive  his  patronage.  He,  there- 
fore, bestows  it  as  fitness  dictates,  and  ajj- 
points  himself  architect,  or  at  least  "  dii-ector 
of  the  works."  He,  too,  has  his  ideas. 
"  Some  demon  whispered,  '  Visto,  have  a 
taste !'  "  and  a  taste  he  has,  in  the  dii-ection 
of  planning.  He  gives  the  committee  a 
"plan,"  and  sees  it  carried  out  by  a  builder, 
unless  his  busmess  happens  to  be  one  which 
enables  him  to  execute  it  himself.  As  the 
works  proceed  they  give  him  proofs  enough 
that  planning  and  designing  are  far  from 
being  interchangeable  terms  ;  his  simple  plan 
involves  a  thousand  difficulties  and  com- 
plexities he  never  dreamed  of  ;  and  he  floun- 
ders through  his  undertaking  with  every  step 


marked  by  some  bungle  or  absurdity,  which 
would  make  any  but  an  "  influential  man  " 
the  standing  joke  of  the  neighbourhood.  Hi..-; 
delusion  is  gone,  it  may  be  supposed ;  hi;i 
first  experiment  in  planning  will  be  his  last 
one.  Not  at  all,  monomaniacs  are  not  so 
easily  got  rid  of.  The  lunatic  who  believes 
he  is  made  of  glass  is  not  cured  by  finding 
that  he  survives  a  blow  in  the  ribs  ;  and  the 
one  who  thinks  himself  a  master  of  arrange- 
ment thinks  just  the  same  though  aU  his 
arrangements  fail.  But  he  does  learn  wisdom 
by  experience,  in  one  respect,  and  though  he 
will  continue  to  make  blunders,  he  has  no  idea 
of  continuing  to  be  blamed  for  them.  He 
will  appoint  an  architect,  who  shall  have  none 
of  the  control,  and  all  the  responsibility. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  men  to  be  found 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  very  indepen- 
dent ;  he  wUl  select  one  and  emplo}-  him.  We 
need  not  detail  the  rest ;  the  architect's 
situation  wiU  easily  be  understood.  Pestered 
with  one  foUy  after  another  ;  forced  to  carry 
out  the  inspirations  of  his  patron,  who  brings 
him,  with  a  shout  of  "  Eureka,"  ideas  that 
an  intelligent  chUd  might  laugh  at ;  with  all 
his  advice  neglected,  and  all  his  designs  de- 
stroyed, he  wiU  be  wise  if  he  resigns  in  time. 
It  will  be  well  for  him  if  he  does  so  at  first, 
and  leaves  no  mongrel  product,  which  the 
world  may  fancy  is  his  own.  He  wiU  inevi- 
tably have  to  do  so  in  the  sequel,  for  he  was 
not  employed  without  an  object.  Perceiving 
that  he  is  never  left  to  think  for  himself,  or 
to  carry  out  his  own  designs,  he  may  some- 
times wonder  why  his  services  were  ever  asked 
for  :  by  waiting  long  enough  he  will  discover. 
When  Visto's  blunders  have  at  length  accu- 
mulated so  that  even  his  high  jilace  can 
scarcely  save  him  from  the  consequences, 
when  the  very  committee  begin  to  clamour  , 
that  "  this  is  really  too  bad,"  he  quietly  turns  , 
round  and  points  to  the  architect.  Well 
knowing  that  he  has  never  been  allowed  the  , 
slightest  discretion  from  first  to  last,  with  a 
clear  remembrance  of  his  daily  protests 
against  the  absurdities  which  he  was  com- 
j)eUed  to  superintend,  he  introduces  him  to 
his  colleagues  as  the  author  of  aU  their  cala- 
mities. "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  Mr.  X.,  who 
is  solely  responsible  for  your  'buildings,  and 
who  wiU  doubtless  be  able  to  defend  the  de- 
tails which  you  have  so  severely  criticised; 
I  leave  him  to  settle  the  matter  -nith  you." 
So  the  farce  concludes.  If  the  architect  says 
nothing,  he  is  dismissed  for  carelessness  and 
incapacity  ;  if  he  brings  the  whole  scheme  to 
light,  he  is  dismissed  with  yet  greater  haste, 
for  slandering  the  influential  member.  No 
matter  though  he  has  jjroofs  in  black  and 
white,  enough  to  hang  a  dozen  men,  they  will 
not  avail  him  before  this  tribunal.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  "Asylum  for  Decayed  Cats" 
cannot  aS'ord  to  blame  their  leading  member, 
and  after  showering  on  his  victim  as  much 
abuse  as  the  law  of  libel  wiU  permit,  they 
pass  a  unanimous  resolution  to  thank  BIr. 
Visto  for  the  care,  sldll,  and  attention,  which 
he  has  so  unremittingly  lavished  in  their 
service. 

This  is,  iinf  ortunately,  no  fable,  but  a  simple 
narrative  of  ordinary  facts.  But  it  stUl  has 
a  moral  for  the  young  architect,  and  that  is, 
"  Never  consent  to  carry  out  ideas  which  you 
do  not  heartUy  approve  of."  Take  pains  to 
form  a  right  judgment,  and  then  stand  by  it ; 
and  let  Mr.  Visto  and  his  relatives,  great  or 
little,  perpetrate  their  own  blunders  in  their 
own  names.  It  is  bad  enough  to  pass  a  life- 
time in  producing  good  work  for  which  some 
one  else  receives  the  honour  ;  it  is  a  great 
deal  worse  to  pass  it  in  producing  bad  work 
of  which  you  wUl  have  all  the  disgrace.  It 
will  not  even  pay  Ln  point  of  money,  for  the 
gain  it  brings  in  at  first  wiU  be  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  iiltimate  loss.  For  an  honest 
man,  the  one  way  of  rising  in  his  profession 
is  to  do  his  work  well,  and,  as  a  means  to 
this,  to  keep  clear  of  people  who  want  to 
make  him  do  it  badly.  Such  small  profit  as 
can  be  got  out  of  "  Decayed  Cats'  Asylums," 
and  similar  institutions,  with  a  Visto  for 
leading  member,  it  is  better  to  renounce  at 
once.  A  wise  man  wUl  decline  to  sup  in  the 
company  where  such  a  very  long  spoon 
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desirable,  and  will  feel  that  the  paltry  remu- 
neration oflered  does  not  cover  the  risk  of 
being  victimised  by  au  unscrupulous  mock- 
architect. 


A  LOST  EUEOPEAN  CITY.* 

As  a  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
i  legendary  lore  of  the  wildest  and  most  im- 
j,  probable  character  may  sometimes  receive 
!  confirmation  through  the  investigations  of 
modern  science,  the  following  may  be  accep- 
table to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Athcnceum. 
'j  The  legend  which  it  is  sought  in  this  case 
I  to  restore,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  the  realms 
;  of  truth,  is  one  with  which  Mr.  TOm  Taylor's 
translation  of  Breton  songs  have  rendered 
most  of  us  familiar.  Moreover,  the  ballad 
which  embodies  it  has  been  brought  of  late 
before  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  being 
singled  out  in  the  violent  attack  on  M  de  La 
VUlemarquez's  '  Barzas  Breiz,'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Atheineum,  as  being  palpably 
an  invention  of  that  patriotic  antiquary's 
brain.  The  subject  of  the  ballad  is  the 
"  Fall  of  Is,"  and  the  main  points  of  the 
story  are  these  :  In  the  time  of  King  Gradlon 
(the  first  Christian  king  of  Armorica)  the 
chief  city  of  his  kingdom  was  Is :  it  was 
situated  far  to  the  West,  close  to  the  sea,  and 
so  low  that  it  was  protected  from  the  inroads 
of  the  tides  only  by  a  gate,  of  which  the  king 
himself  kept  the  key.  Now,  'after  a  feast, 
at  which  Gradlon  is  rebuked  for  his  excessive 
libations  by  his  minister,  St.  Gwenole,  the 
Priucess  Dahu,  his  wicked  daughter,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  lover  of  hers,  Prince  Conan, 
steals  the  key  of  the  sea-gate  from  her  sleep- 
ing sire.  Conan  then  opens  the  gate,  and 
the  liberated  ocean  comes  roaring  over  the 
plain,  the  king  being  obliged  to  fly  on  horse- 
back, with  his  faithless  daughter  behind  him. 
The  waves,  however,  overtake  him,  and  it  is 
only  when  he  obeys  a  voice  from  the  biUows, 
which  calls  on  him  to  cast  away  the  devil 
from  behind  him,  and  throws  Dahu  into  the 
water,  where  she  is  left  to  perish,  that  the 
torrent  stops  and  he  is  saved.  Thus  says  the 
ballad,  and  in  truth,  there  does  not  in  all  this 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  much  worthy  of 
credence.  Calling  history  to  our  aid,  some 
faint  light,  however,  is  thrown  on  the 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  king,  the 
chief  actor  in  the  story,  is  not  a  myth  :  there 
was  a  king  Gradlon,  Graalon  or  Gradalonus, 
and  he  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Brit- 
tany. He  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  founded  the  celebrated  Abbey 
of  Landevenec,  where  both  he  and  St.  Gwenole 
were  interred.  Of  the  loves  of  Dahu  and 
Conan,  and  of  the  other  subordinate  incidents 
of  the  legend,  we,  of  course,  only  hear  in 
song.  Of  the  existence  of  the  town  of  Is, 
and  of  its  locality,  however,  tradition  has 
something  to  say.  Not  only  do  the  present 
:  inhabitants  of  the  western  coast  firmly  believe 
ijin  their  lost  town,  but  they  all  point  to  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez,  as 
its  former  site.  That  these  beliefs  are  by  no 
!  means  of  recent  growth,  may  be  easily  shown 
by  referring  to  old  ChanoLne  Moreau's  '  His- 
toric de  la  Ligue  en  Bretagne,'  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where 
■  he  distinctly  mentions  that  they  were  preva- 
'lent  in  his  day,  in  exactly  the  same  form  as 
they  are  at  present.  In  the  same  work  the 
'  chronicler  notices  a  number  of  facts,  tending 
!to  give  substance  to  what  was  even  then 
[merely  tradition.  Of  these  the  following  are 
Ithe  most  to  the  point. 

!  1.  That  several  well-made  and  carefuUy- 
jpaved  roads  of  very  ancient  origin  converged 
Ifrom  various  parts  of  Basse  Bretagne,  such  as 
Quimper  and  Carhaix,  towards  a  point  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez, 
where  there  was,  and  had  been  for  centuries, 
nothing  to  explain  them,  and  ended  abruptly 
at  the  coast-line.  Traces  of  these  roads  are 
'even  now  very  distinctly  preserved  in  many 
places.  2.  That  the  Abbots  of  Landevenec 
were  compelled,  by  the  terms  of  their  tenure, 
to  come  once  a  year  and  formally  take  pos- 
session on  the  beach  at  Pentrez,  the  nearest 
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land  to  the  traditional  site  of  Is.  This  they 
continued  to  do  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

To  these  facts  the  modern  editor  of  Cha- 
noine  Moreau  (M.  Le  Bastard  de  Mesmcur) 
adds,  that  at  Lanval,  a  place  at  the  end  of 
the  Bay  of  Douarnenez,  are  still  visible  tho 
foundations  of  an  ancient  chapel,  concerning 
which  it  is  a  saying  among  the  surrounding 
peasants  that  "  Seiz  mantel  skarlek  ha  triu- 
gent,  hep  henvel  ar  re  all  a  zeuc  cuz  ,ar  gear 
a  Is  d'ann  of  eren  da  Lanval ; "  that  is,  "  Sixty- 
seven  scarlet  cloaks,  without  counting  others, 
came  from  the  town  of  Is  to  hear  mass  at 
Lanval."  Again,  a  saying,  which  I  have  my- 
self heard  in  the  country,  and  which,  it 
appears,  was  current  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
is,  that  "  Is  ne  cavas  par  da  Paris" — "  Since 
Is  nothing  has  been  seen  equal  to  Paris." 
According  to  Moreau,  the  termination  Is  of 
the  names  of  several  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  such  as  Kerhaesis,  Kerhaez ;  Mon- 
troulesis,  Montroulez ;  Brestis,  Brest,  &c., 
were  said  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  sub- 
merged city. 

Thus  far  antiquarian  evidence  tends,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
town,  somewhere  in  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez. 
It  is  circumstantial  in  character ;  but,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise.  It  is  true  that  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  sardine-fishers  in  the  Bay  declare  that 
they  had  seen  towers  and  walls  looming  in 
its  depths  ;  but  such  testimony  may  be  dis- 
missed with  that  of  the  gazers  into  Lough 
Neagh.  The  question  now  resolves  itself 
into  this  :  there  is  traditional  proof  of  land 
having  existed  at  a  not  very  remote  period  in 
the  Bay  of  Douarnenez,  where  now  is  nothing 
but  water :  is  this  in  any  way  corroborated 
by  physical  facts  ? 

A  glance  at  a  chart  of  the  western  coast  of 
Brittany,  on  which  soundings  are  marked, 
will  show  that  a  vei'y  slight  elevation  of  the 
land  would  bring  the  whole  of  the  Bay  of 
Douarnenez  out  of  the  sea  —  say  twenty 
fathoms  or  thereabouts  ;  much  less  would  be 
required  to  reclaim  its  southern  portion  only. 
That  the  whole  of  the  Brittany  coast  was 
submerged,  in  Miocene  times  at  least,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  elsewhere ;  but  a  submergence  of 
incalculably  more  recent  date  than  this  is 
required  in  the  present  case,  but,  at  the  same 
time  one  of  far  less  magnitude.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Douarnenez  Bay  itself,  no 
signs  of  any  comparatively  recent  subsidence 
of  the  land  have  as  yet  been  observed,  and 
the  same  lack  of  evidence  of  this  kind  charac- 
terizes the  coast  to  the  north  of  it ;  to  the 
south,  however,  such  evidence  exists,  and  in 
this  wise. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Concarneau,  within 
an  easy  walk  of  that  town,  is  the  Bay  de  la 
Foret,  the  name  of  which  should  at  once 
cause  geological  ears  to  prick  up.  It  is  very 
shallow,  much  used  for  oyster  culture,  and 
with  a  bottom  consisting,  below  tide-marks, 
almost  wholly  of  coralline.  At  its  northern 
extremity,  the  bottom  rises  gently  into  a  flat 
sandy  beach,  bounded  by  low  boulder-like 
masses  of  granite.  This  beach  is  seen  to  be 
thickly  studded  with  blackened  trunks  of 
trees  (mostly  oak,  I  believe),  and  is,  in  fact, 
aU  that  remains  visible  of  a  now  submerged 
forest,  similar  in  all  its  chief  characteristics 
to  most  of  the  well-known  examples  on  our 
own  coasts,  with  this  exception,  however, 
that  after  examining  the  features  of  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  it,  no  one, 
I  think, — not  even  Colonel  Greenwood, — 
could  imagine  it  to  be  an  estuarine  forest. 
Beyond  doubt,  we  have  here  a  perfect  case  of 
subsidence,  the  period  of  which  is,  geologi- 
cally speaking,  quite  recent,  if  indeed  it  be 
not  even  now  in  action.  It  can  be  but  a  fair 
inference  to  suppose  that  the  force  which  has 
lowered  this  piece  of  wooded  land  was  also 
felt  in  a  similar  manner  only  a  few  mUes  ofi' 
on  the  same  coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez. 
If  a  date  could  be  assigned  to  the  beginning 
or  height  of  the  Concarneau  depression,  the 
explanation  would,  of  course,  be  much  more 
perfect,  but  as  these  phenomena,  even  though 
on  a  small  scale,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
were  very  gradual  and  slow  in  their  working. 


this  is  manifestly  impossiblo.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  havo  shown  that 
there  exists  a  great  probability  of  tlic  bottom 
of  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez  having  sunk  together 
with  the  neighbouring  coast  beneath  the  sea 
level,  in  comparatively  recent — say,  in  his- 
torical— times.  A  strong ///■iwt'l  /^fc/'e  case  is 
thus  made  out  for  Is,  and  one  which  rests  on 
more  than  legendary  testimony.  From  the 
starting-point  now  secured,  much  that  is 
obscure  in  the  tradition  is  rendered  suscep- 
tible of  easy  interpretation. 

That  the  sinking  of  la  is  in  the  ballad 
spoken  of  as  very  rapid  is  only  what  one 
would  expect  from  the  probable  facts  of  the 
case.  The  time  when  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding plain  became  at  last  uninhabitable, 
notwithstanding  the  precautionary  dykes  and 
gates  (the  very  mention  of  which  points  to 
long  years  of  gradual  but  alarming  subsi- 
dence), would  in  the  history  of  a  people,  and 
especially  in  their  legendary  history,  be  looked 
upon  as  the  actual  time  of  submergence. 
The  flight  of  the  king  would  naturally  be  the 
removal  of  his  seat  of  government,  which 
the  sinking  of  the  land,  ever  looked  upon  by 
the  vulgar  as  the  rising  of  the  waters,  would 
render  most  necessary.  All  these  occurrences 
lose  every  appearance  of  extravagance  and 
myth  when  looked  at  by  the  light  of  the 
simple  little  geological  fact  of  the  Bay  de  la 
Foret. 

Antiqiiai'ies  may  perhaps  find  good  grounds 
for  disbelieving  in  Is,  but  the  geological  evi- 
dence at  all  events  is  entii-ely  in  favour  of  its 
existence. 


NAAS  COURT-HOUSE. 

The  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county 
Kildare  was  directed  by  the  judges  at  the 
Spring  assizes  to  the  wretched  accommodation 
in  the  court-house  at  Naas.  In  connection  with 
the  subject  the  County  Surveyor  says  in  his 
latest  report : — "  In  accordance  with  an  order 
from  last  grand  jury,  I  reported  to  your 
committee,  after  an  inspection  of  the  court- 
house at  Carlow,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
carry  out  entirely  Chief  Justice  Whiteside's 
recommendation,  to  assimilate  the  proposed 
arrangement  of  your  record  court  to  that  ex- 
isting at  Carlow ;  but  there  are  some  features 
in  the  Carlow  arrangement — not,  however, 
peculiar  to  it — which  ought  to  be  adopted. 
I  have  preparda  plan  for  your  court,  adapted 
to  its  size  and  other  circumstances,  following 
also  as  closely  as  possible  the  Chief  Justice's 
instructions  ;  this  plan  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee,  and  is  now  submitted  for 
your  consideration.  The  court-house  is  much 
in  need  of  painting  and  repairs." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Jury,  Mr. 
Mansfield  .said  he  regretted  that  Mr.  Brett 
did  not  mention  in  his  report  that  the  plans 
submitted  to  the  committee  were  apjiroved  of, 
and  that  the  great  difiiculty  in  not  having  the 
improvements  carried  out  was  in  not  bein<i 
able  to  get  any  person  to  undertahe  the  contract, 
notwithstanding  that  tenders  were  solicited 
by  means  of  advertisement  in  the  public 
papers.  His  reason  for  drawing  attention  to 
it  was  that  he  thought  the  judge  of  assize 
would  wonder  that  nothing  was  done  during 
the  long  interval  from  the  time  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  grand  jury  to  the  subject. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dence of  the  gaol  (as  given  in  the  columns 
of  our  contemporary  the  Leinster  Express) 
we  find  the  following  passage  : — "  No  estimate 
can  be  made  for  court-house  repairs  and 
alterations,  until  the  plans  prepared  by  the 
County  Surveyor  are  further  considered. 
These  plans  appear  to  have  been  elabo- 
rately prepared,  and  the  space  at  disposal 
utilized ;  yet  although  some  improvements 
may  be  effected,  the  outlay  must  be  consi- 
derable, and  we  fejir  the  result  will  not  be 
satisfactory,  and  that  no  amount  of  expendi- 
ture or  practicable  alterations  can  convert 
the  present  building  into  a  commodious  or 
convenient  court-house.  Still,  we  hive  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  the  wishes  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  judges.  We  advertised  for 
tenders  to  execute  the  plans  of  the  county 
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survej'or ;  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
them,  hut  none  had  been  reeeiveil.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  repeat  the  advertisements,  or  effect 
the  proposed  alterations  before  the  jjresent 
assizes.  We  have  furnished  the  apartment 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  court-house  keeper 
a's  a  waiting-room  for  jurors,  and  have  in- 
structed the  County  Surveyor  to  have  certain 
repaii's  effected." 


LAW. 

AN  ANCIENT  LIGHT  CASE. 

ROLLS  COURT— JULY  21. 

Eolhv.  Connor, — His  honor  delivered  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  which  was  before  the  court 
for  several  days  in  the  early  part  of  last  June. 
IJhe  bill  prayed  that  defendant  might  be  re- 
strained from  erecting  a  proposed  building, 
or  any  building  whatsoever,  upon  the  piece  of 
laud  in  his  i^ossession,  so  as  to  darken,  injure, 
or  obstruct  the  free  access  of  light  and  air  to 
the  ancient  windows  of  the  plaintiif,  as  the 
same  were  enjoyed  previously  to  the  taking 
down  of  the  buildings  formerly  erected  and 
standing  on  the  piece  of  ground  of  defendant, 
and  that  defendant  might  be  enjoined  from 
permitting  to  remain  such  portion  of  his  said 
building  as  had  been  ah-eady  built,  or  darkens, 
injures,  or  obstructs  such  free  access  of  light. 
It  aj)peared  that  plaintiffs  now  are,  and  have 
for  nine  years  been,  the  owners  of  No.  11 
Castle-place,  Belfast,  where  they  have  carried 
ou  trade  as  wholesale  and  retail  drapers. 
There  are  ten  ancient  windows  in  the  east 
side  of  their  premises,  and  on  a  piece  of 
ground  on  that  side  defendant  is  erecting  a 
large  warehouse.  The  buildings  which  for- 
merly stood  there  were  24  ft.  distant  from 
plaintiff's  premises,  and  of  a  mean  height  6f 
26  ft.  Defendant's  buUding  was  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts  44  ft.,  and  34  ft.  6  in.  distant 
from  plaintiff's  premises,  and  varies  in  height 
from  67  ft.  to  64  ft.  During  the  erection  of 
the  premises,  plaintiffs  offered  to  agree  to 
have  it  left  to  the  decision  of  an  eminent 
architect  to  determine  how  far  there  was  a 
material  obstruction,  and  that  defendant's 
building  should  be  modified  accordingly.  To 
this  proposal  defendant  did  not  consent,  and 
the  present  suit  was  instituted.  At  the  hear- 
ing of  the  injunction  motion  it  was  directed 
to  stand  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause  at  the 
risk  of  defendant,  who,  since  then,  has  com- 
pleted the  buildings.  His  answer  submitted 
to  the  court  whether  plaintiffs  are  entitled  as 
of  right  to  any  special  enjoyment  of  light,  and 
denied  that  the  building  caused  the  alleged 
injui-y  by  the  obstruction  of  light.  His  honor 
dissolved  the  ad  interiiii  injunction,  and  dis- 
missed the  bill  with  costs,  on  the  gi-ound  that 
there  was  not  such  an  obstruction  of  plain- 
tiff's light  as  would  warrant  the  court  to  in- 
terfere by  injunction. 


ROTTEN  MORTAR— A  PRESS  ACTION. 

James  Hughes  v.  William  Trimble. 

The  following  case  was  heard  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson  at  the  recent  Assizes  for 
County  Armagh.  Plaintiff  is  a  buUder  car- 
rying on  business  in  Charlemont ;  defendant 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  Impartial  Reporter, 
EnniskiLLen.  The  action  arose  out  of  letters 
published  in  defendant's  newspaper,  reflecting 
on  the  quality  of  the  sand  and  mortar  used 
by  plaintiff  in  the  building  of  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Enniskillen.  The  alleged 
libel  was  a  statement  that  the  eand  and 
mortar  were  rotten.  Damages  were  laid  at 
£1,000.  Defendant  pleaded  that  the  printing 
and  publication  of  the  alleged  defamatory 
matter  were  not  in  the  defamatory  sense 
therein  alleged,  and  that  the  publication  was 
not  a  libel. 

Messrs.  Falkner,  Q.C.,  and  Munroe,  were 
for  plaintiff',  and  Messrs.  Law,  Q.C.,  and 
Porter,  for  defendant. 

Mr.  Falkner,  Q.C.,  in  stating  the  case  for 
plaintiff',  said  the  alleged  libels  were  contained 
in  the  following  paragi'aphs,  published  in  the 
Impartial  Reporter  on  the  9th  ajid  10th  of 
Mfrch  laot.:— 


"Tlie  new  Roman  Catliolic  Chapel  will  bealtered 
from  tlie  original  plan,  wliicli  necessitates  tlie  taking 
down  of  some  new  walls  tliat  hud  lieen  built.  It  is 
well  that  it  is  so,  for  the  rotten  mortar  caused  hy 
the  mixins  of  bad  sand  tliat  liad  been  used  would 
have  tumbled  tlie  huildina  on  some  public  occasion 
when  a  Jar>;er  congrejjation  than  ordinary  would 
have  assembled.  The  building  should  be  handed 
over  to  a  competent  clerk  of  works  at  once." 

NEW  ItOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL. 
TO  THBEDITOROPTHEPERMANAGH  REPORTER. 

"  Sir, — Your  notice  of  the  defective  mortar  that 
had  been  used  in  the  building  has  done  good.  The 
cominitte  of  management  will  have  no  more  bad 
sand  in  the  building,  and  Mr.  VVray  will  supervise 
it.  The  chapel  walls  will  be  from  70  to  100  feet 
hitrh,  and  they  must  be  well  built,  to  stand  and 
make  the  house  safe.  Thanking  you  on  behalf  of 
the  parish  for  your  timely  notice,  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Catholic" 

"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  houee,  which  is 
expected  to  last  for  ever,  will  be  properly  built ;  hut 
it  is  well  that  tlie  parish  should  know  that  Mr. 
Wray  has  notliina  to  do  with  the  over>.ight  of  the 
building.  We  heard  him  disclose  he  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  it." 

Mr.  Falkiner  went  on  to  say  that  he  con- 
sidered that  these  letters  reflected  on  the 
character  of  his  client.  In  a  succeeding 
publication  the  defendant  inserted  a  kind  of 
half  apology,  which  was  really  no  apology, 
and  only  made  matters  worse.  The  jury 
should  show  by  their  verdict  that  a  gentle- 
man holding  the  resjionsible  post  of  the 
defendant  was  not  to  abuse  his  position  by 
attacking  respectable  traders. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  he  was  contractor 
for  the  building  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  at  EnniskiUen.  The  sand  used  in  the 
building  was  good,  and  no  bad  sand  had  been 
used  at  all.  T?here  were  eighty  loads  brought 
from  KUlynure,  but  it  was  aU  of  the  best 
,quality. 

Crofes-examined.— Never  demanded  an  apo- 
logy before  instructing  my  attorney  to  take 
proceedings.  Did  not  even  send  an  attorney's 
letter.  Never  wrote  for  an  apology,  nor  asked 
one  until  I  began  my  action. 

Mr.  John  O'Neill  (O'Neill  and  Byrne,  Bel- 
fast) said  that  their  firm  had  charge  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  mortar  and 
sand  were  good  and  unexceptionable.  With 
regard  to  the  article  published  on  the  9th  of 
March,  he  considered  that  it  cast  an  imputa- 
tion on  the  character  of  the  contractor.  Rotten 
mortar  could  not  have  been  put  in  by  a  prac- 
tical man  without  his  knowing  it.  The  article 
contained  reflections  on  the  competency  or 
honesty  of  the  contractor. 

Mr.  James  Hillock  considered  the  article 
of  the  9th  of  March  cast  an  imputation  upon 
the  builder. 

Mr.  Porter — Do  you  consider  it  casts  an 
imputation  upon  himself  or  wjion  his  work  ? 
^Upon  both. 

His  Lordship — Did  yon  ever  hear  of  stone 
being  used  in  building  the  new  Houses  of 
-Parliament  that  turned  out  to  be  bad  ?  I  did. 

Mr.  Falkiner — Did  you  ever  hear  that  there 
was  a  very  great  impeachment  of  the  builder 
in  consequence  ?    Indeed  I  did  not. 

Mr.  BeU  considered  the  article  reflected 
upon  the  contractor's  honesty. 

Mr.  Porter — Do  you  think  that  the  man  that 
does  not  carry  out  his  contract  as  it  should 
be  is  necessarily  dishonest  ?    I  do. 

The  letter  of  the  ICth  March  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Porter  said  a  more  absurd  action  never 
was  brought  into  a  court  of  justice  than  that 
in  which  the  present  plaintiff',  James  Hughes, 
claimed  damages  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
libel  contained  in  the  article  that  had  been 
read  to  them.  The  idea  of  fishing  a  libel  out 
of  an  article  of  this  description  was  the  most 
absurd  and  the  most  hopeless  one  that  could 
possibly  be  made.  He  maintained  there  was 
nothing  at  aU  in  the  article  to  hold  defendant 
up  to  public  contempt,  and  all  that  was  done 
was  to  complain  of  the  sand  and  mortar  used 
in  a  public  building.  If  any  person  had  a 
right  to  complain  it  was  the  clerk  of  works, 
because  the  article  might  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing that  Mr.  Rea,  the  clerk  of  works,  was  in- 
competent.   The  article  neither  meant  nor 


said  the  contractor  was  dishonest.  It  wag 
not  a  libel  on  a  man  to  say  his  business  was 
not  properly  conducted,  or  that  his  goods  were 
not  proper  unless  the  statement  injured  him 
in  his  trade.  It  was  no  libel  to  say  a  man's 
goods  were  not  good,  unless  it  was  followed 
by  proof  of  some  special  damage. 

The  defendant  was  examined  by  Mr.  Porter. 
— Visited  the  chapel  while  the  work  was  going 
on,  and  saw  sand  from  Killynure.  He  had 
no  Ul-feeling  against  the  plaintiff,  nor  against 
any  man  on  earth,  and  he  had  no  intention 
of  imputing  dishonesty  or  incompetency  to 
the  plaintiff.  There  was  no  clerk  of  works 
engaged  when  the  article  was  written.  He 
never  thought  of  Mr.  Hughes  at  all  when  he 
wrote  the  article. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Falkiner — Was  the 
mortar  rotten  ?  It  was  rotten,  and  not  tit  to 
buUd  a  pig-crew.  Is  that  a  pig-house  ?  Oh, 
worse  than  a  pig-house. 

Mr.  Falkiner — For  the  democracy  of  pigs  ? 
Something  like  what  an  old  woman  would 
have  for  her  pig ! ! 

Would  you  employ  Mr.  Hughes  yourself  ? 
I  would,  but  I  woitld  take  good  care  that  he 
would  not  use  KiUynure  sand.  Are  you  a 
builder  yourself  ?  Oh,  I'm  a  good  many 
things.  You're  a  jack-of-aU-tradesand  master 
of  none  ?  Were  you  the  miter  of  the  second 
article?  I  got  the  words  from  Johnny 
M'Grorty,  the  brother-in-law  of  Neddy 
Holmes,  who  said  the  mortar  was  bad,  and  I 
penned  it.  Is  Johnny  a  polite  man '?  He 
thinks  himself  so.  Did  he  say  "thanking 
you  on  behalf  of  the  parish  for  yoiu-  timely 
notice  ?" — Oh,  he  said  a  great  many  things. 
The  words  he  used  were,  "  There  was  the 
devil's  own  row,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
bad  sand."  And  you  translated  them  into 
"  thanking  you  on  behalf  of  the  parish  ?' — • 
Oh,  he  said  that,  too.  Is  Master  Johnny  a 
learned  man  ? — Well,  he's  an  intelligent 
painter  and  glazier. 

Witness  stiU.  maintained  that  the  mortar 
was  rotten,  and  said  he  had  a  sample  of  it  in 
court,  which  could  be  exammed.  He  was 
never  asked  for  an  apology,  but  would  have 
inserted  one  with  great  pic  a  sure  had  he  been 
asked.  He  had  no  intention  of  reflecting  at 
all  on  Mr.  Hughes  or  his  sand  as  roL;;ivded 
himself — he  only  thought  of  the  dceii-;il)iLity 
of  having  a  weU-built  house  of  worship  in 
Enniskillen. 

Mr.  Falkiner,  in  addressing  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  plaintiff,  contended  that  the' rule 
of  law  was  that  all  words  spoken  of  a  man 
to  his  degTadation,  either  in  his  moral  cha- 
racter as  a  man,  or  in  his  professional  charac- 
ter, were  libellous.  If  one  said  of  a  lawyei: 
that  he  was  incompetent,  or  of  a  carpenter 
that  he  was  incompetent,  or  of*a  soldier  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  do  his  business, 
that  was  libellous  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  even 
though  there  was  no  proof  of  any  special 
damages. 

His  Lordship,  in  charging  the  jury,  said 
they  were  constituted  by  law  the  judges  of 
the  two  questions  which  arose  in  this  case. 
The  first  was  whether  'the  little  article  com- 
plained of  was  a  liable  at  all  or  not,  and  the 
second  was  whether  it  bore  the  meaning 
which  the  plaintiff  had  fixed  upon  it.  In 
directing  their  attention  to  these  two  ques- 
tions, he  could  only  lay  down  generally  what 
the  law  was,  leaving  it  to  their  own  good 
sense  to  apply  them  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
case,  which  had  been  called  on  one  side  a 
trumpery  case,  and  on  the  other  side  a  case 
of  great  importance.  The  action  was  one 
against  a  newspaper  proprietor  for  an  alleged 
libel  in  an  article.  In  his  opinion  a  public 
journalist  was  perfectly  justified,  if  a  public 
building  was  being  erected  in  the  to^vn  where 
he  lived,  and  if  he  was  of  opinion  (as  the  defsL- 
dant  was,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  that  a 
mistake  was  being  made  in  construction,  and 
that  insufficient  materials  were  being  used 
which  might  lead  to  subsequent  disasters  or 
disappointment,  in  commenting  upon  them 
and  pointing  out  the  mistake,  he  was  privi- 
leged to  do  BO. 

Mr.  Falkiner — There  is  no  plea  of  privilege 
I  here. 

I     His  Lordship  said  he  was  aware  of  thut. 
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The  question  they  had   to  considei-  was, 
whether  the  article  was  an  imputation  on 
Hughes,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  commen- 
tary made  by  Trimble  on  insufficient  materials 
introduced  into  it.    One  could  understand 
that,  before  a  contractor  entered  upon  the 
work,  it  was  arranged  between  him  and  the 
committee  that  the  sand  was  to  come  from 
one  place  and  the  stones  from  another ;  and, 
if  he  used  the  sand  and  stone,  agreed  on, 
even  though  they  turned  out  bad,  he  could 
not  be  held  accountable.    He  could  not  find 
in  the  article  any  imputation  of  fraud,  or 
impropriety,  on  the  part  of  Hughes,  who  was 
not  named  in  it.    Indeed  he  (his  lordship), 
on  reading  it,  would  think  that  the  person 
reflected  on,  if  any,  was  some  clerk  of  works; 
for  the  l-ast  clause  of  the  article  might  bear 
the  meaning  that  there  was  an  incompetent 
clerk  of  works,  and  that  he  did  not  properly 
examine  the  sand  or  mortar.    If  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  article  was  merely  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  materials  themselves,  and 
that  it  did  not  imputei  any  fraud  or  impro- 
priety to  Mr.  Hughes,  they  ought  to  find  for 
the  defendant.    Then,  again,  they  could  not 
find  for  the  plaintiff  unless  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  sense,  the  meaning  he  had 
put  upon  it,  was  the  meaning  that  ought  to 
be  attached  to  it.    The  meaning  he  put  upon 
it,  in  the  first  count  was — "The  defendant, 
thereby,  meaning  that  the  plaintifj"  was  in 
collusion  with  an  incompetant  clerk  of  works 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  said  building  with 
improper  materials."    That  would  be  a  libel 
if  the  article  was  capable  of  having  that 
meaning ;  but  none  of  the  witnesses  ventured 
to  put  such  a  meaning  upon  it  as  that — that 
he  was  in  collusion   with  an  incompetent 
clerk  of  works.    The  next  inuendo,  jiccording 
to  the  next  count,  was  that  the  plaintiff  had 
used  bad  and  insufficient  matei'ials.  That 
would  not  be  a  libel,  unless  it  meant  to  im- 
pute either  incompetency  as  a  tradesman — 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  summons  and 
plaint  did  not  say  that  the  words  were  written 
of  the  man  in  his  trade  at  all — or  introducing 
inadequate  materials  when  he  knew  they  were 
inadequate.    There  was  nothing  of  that  kind 
imputed  to  him.    The  question  was  whether 
they  would  put  this  construction  upon  it,  or 
what  he  thought  a  reasonable  construction, 
that  the  defendant,  having  been  a  sort  of 
amateur  builder,  and  having  convinced  him- 
feK,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  the  mortar 
was  bad,  ho  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  point 
it  out  to  the  committee.     There  was  one 
part  of  the  case  which  had  been  observed 
upon,  and  he  thought  j^roperly.    He  (his 
lordship)  had  said  he  thought  a  public  jour- 
nalist, when  he  did  not  name  persons,  ought 
to  be  protected  in  maki^ig  a  fair  commentary 
on  public   matters ;  but   any   person  who 
thought  there  was  a  libel  published  about 
himself  in  a  paper,  and  who,  though  knowing 
the  editor  of  that  paper,  had  not  thie  courtesy 
or  common  decency  to  communicate  with  him 
and  ask  him  what  he  meant,  but  at  once  handed 
it  over  to  his  attorney,  the  first  intimation  the 
defendant  received  being  the  service  of  a  sum- 
mons and  plaint,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
in  his  conduct — a  jury  was  bound  to  discour- 
age proceedings  and  practice-!  of  that  kind. 
That  was  his  strong  opinion  upon  the  matter. 
Of  course  it  was  for  them  to  consider  whether 
that  accorded  with  their  own  good  sense.  It 
would  be  a  dreadful  thing  if  a  public  jour- 
nalist was  to  have  an  action  of  that  kind 
launched  without  liavmg  an  opportunity  of 
saying — "  I  never  intended  to  mean  you  at 
aU ;  I  was  only  commenting  upon  the  ma- 
terials."   It  was  not  alleged  by  any  one  that 
Mr.  Hughes  had  sustained  damage.    He  (his 
lorship)  thought  it  was  a  great  deal  more  cal- 
culated to  damage  him  that  he  had  brought 
an  action  against  a  newspaper  without  even 
the  ordinary  courtesy  of  saying  he  was  going 
to  do  'so.    If  they  thought  of  giving  any 
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A  DEAD  SUBJECT. 

A  story  there  runs  of  two  Irish  cats, 
Who  worried  themselves  instead  of  the  rat;3, 
Till  of  head  and  body  and  feet  bereft. 
And  nothing  of  each  but  the  tails  were  left. 
A  moral  from, this  all  men  may  deduce, 
And  apply  it  to  matters  of  public  use. 
The  City  Council  for  years,  it  is  said, 
With  fighting,  are  left  neither  tail  nor  head. 
The  City  for  water  had  cried  athirst, 
Till  the  pent  up  ire  of  the  public  burst. 
With  plague  in  the  air  and  the  Liffey's  bed, 
We  may  drink  to  "  Oiir  absent  friends"— rAe  Dead, 
Civis. 


HOW  NATIVE  SCULPTORS  ARE 
ENCOURAGED. 


dama,ges  in  the  case,  he  considered  the  small- 
est cqiaon  the  realm  would  he  enough  ;  but  it 
was  for  them  to  say  whether  there  was  a  libel 
at  all,, or  whether  it  was  capable  of  bearing 
the  meaning  imputed. 

Tter  jury  found  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  with 
a  farljjiipg  damages. 


The  fame  cif  Mr.  Foley,  the  sculptor,  is  (say^ 
a  morning  journal)  part  of  the  heritage  o 
the  Irish  people.    We  are  all  proud  of  the 
genius  which  has  enriched  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  and  even  the  land  of  his  birth^with 
so  many  noble  triumphs  of  his  chiseL  But 
there  is  one  thing  which  is  more  precious  to 
Ireland  than  the  fame  of  any  individual  artist ; 
it  is  the  vitality  of  Irish  Art  itself.    It  is 
something,  it  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal— that  in 
every  generation  one  or  two  of  the  foremost 
London  sculptors  can  be  claimed  by  Ireland 
as  the  children  of  her  soil  and  race.    It  would 
be  a  far  greater  thing  that  Ireland  should  be 
the  home  of  a  famous  school  oLsculpture,  and 
that  from  all  parts  of  the  world  orders  should 
flow  in  to  the  studios  of  Dublin  or  Cork  or 
Belfast,  and  students  should  bend  their  steps 
here  to  form  their  genius  and  .mature  their 
powers.    The  material  benefits,  the  moral 
influences,  the  intellectual  rank  which  would 
accrue  to  Ireland  from  the  possession  of  such 
a  school  appear  to  us  worthy  of  the  nation's 
most  serious  study  and  most  strenuous  eftbrt. 
That  there  is  nothing  impracticable  in  the 
enterprise  we  conclude  from  the  known  artis- 
tic genius  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  the  illustri- 
ous  Irish  sculptors  who  under  all  disadvan- 
tages of  early  difficulties  and  national  neglect 
have  in  every  age  adorned  the  annals  of  art. 
Now,  it  strikes  us  that  Ireland  might  do  much 
towards  this  end  if  she  made  but  a  prudent 
use  of  her  own  patronage.    At  present  all 
that  the  most  patriotic  committee  of  a  statue 
or  monument  feel  themselves  bound  to  do 
for  their  country,  is  to  give  the  work  into  the 
hands  of  some  distinguished  London  sculptor, 
Irish  by  birth.     Sometimes  the  committee 
invite  designs  from  a  limited  number  of 
artists,  English  and  Irish,  but  exclude  from 
that  number  Irish  artists  residents  in  their 
country.    This  is  putting  a  premium  on  artist 
absenteeism,  and  almost  compelling  every 
ambitious  Irish  sculptor  to  transfer  his  studio 
to  the  English  metropolis.    It  is  a  policy 
which  not  only  deprives  the  resident  artist  of 
his  bread,  but  broadly  brands  him  with_  a 
stigma  of  inferiority.  ,  The  general  public, 
who  take  no  special  concei-n  in  works  of  art, 
except  tlae  easy  task  of  admiring  tliem,  natu- 
rally conclude  that  there  are  goed  reasons 
for  the  committee's  action.    Either  the  resi- 
dent artist  is  devoidqf  genius,  or  unreasonable 
in  his  terms,  or  slow  in  execution.  ,  The  last 
thing  the  public  thinks  of  i?' that  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  who  are  profuse  in  their  expres- 
sions of  patriotism  and  of  a  heartj  appreci- 
ation of  everything  Irish,  should  be  tlieni- 
selves  the  slaves  of  an  anti-Irish  prejudice. 
When  the  Eglinton  Statue  Committee  invited 
designs-  no  invitations  were  sent  iq  resident 


Irish  sculptors.    The  statue  is  a  work  most 
creditable  to  its  author,  Mr.  M'Dowell,  but 
not  superior  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  bo  competent  critics  to  the  statue 
of  Smith  O'Brien  or  Captain  Boyd  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  or  the  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  Archbishop  Murray  in  Marlborough- 
street  Cathedral,  all  three  the  works  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Farrell,  R.H.A.    Then  as  regards 
cost,  the  Eglinton  statue  cost,  we  understand, 
^4,000,  the  O'Brien  only  ,£1,000,  and  the 
Boyd  memorial  stiU  less.    As  regards  the 
expedition  with  which  the  work  is  turned  out 
the  advantage  neither  is  nor  could  be  expected 
to  be  on  the  side  of  a  great  London  artist. 
The  O'Brien  statue  was  completed  in  twelve 
months  from  theiime  it  was  commenced.  The 
O'Connell  monument,  for  which  £12,000  was 
collected  long  years  ago,  is  hanging  fire  still  in 
Mr.  Foley's  hands.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  in  1864  by  Alderman  M'Swiney,  who  wiU 
perhaps  see  about  the  completion  of  the  statue 
as  soon  as  hehas  gotthe  Education  Question 
off  his  hands.    It  is  nine  years  since  £6,000 
was  raised  for  the  Albert  memorial,  and  we 
can  only  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  Mr. 
Foley  will  have  time  to  finish  it,  and  the  com- 
mittee to  appropriate  the  interest  of  the 
money  to  some  work  of  public  utility.    It  is 
one  of  the  penalties  of  acknowledged  genius, 
especially  when  placed  on  a  metropolitan 
pedestal,  to  be  unable  to  grapple  with  all  the 
demands  made  upon  it.    Works  of  art  are  not 
like  other  commodities  that  can  be  produced 
ad  libitum  by  turning  on  fresh  capital  to  their 
production.    Alexandre  Dumas,  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  trained  a  batch  of  assistants  who 
filled  up  the  outlines  given  by  the  master  into 
novels  which  the  public  accepted  as  aU  his 
own.    But  we  never  heard  any  allegation  of 
this  sort  made  respecting  Mr.  Foley,  and  we 
suspect  that  in  sculpture  it  would  be  impos- 
sible.   It  is  said  that  Mr.  Foley  has  work  on 
hands  sufficient  to  keep  him  fully  occupied 
for  as  many  years  as  even  younger  and 
strono-er    men    than  he    could  calculate 
on.    '^His    orders   for    Irish    public  work 
must  be  but   a  small   fraction  of  what 
England  and  the  world  demand  of  him 
both  in  public  and  in  private  works,  and  yet 
the  former,  alone  amount  in  cost  to  £24,000. 
There  is  the  Albert  memorial,  £6,000  ;  the 
O'Connell  monument,  .£12.000;  the  Lord 
Rosse,  Lord  Gough,  and  Guinness  statues, 
£6,000  more.-  As  Irishmen,  we  rejoice  at  so 
grand  and  solid  a  homage  paid  to  our  coun- 
try's genius,  but  as  Irishmen,  also  we  ask 
whether  we  do  not  neglect  native  genius  when 
resident  among  us,  in  thus  adding  to  the 
triumphs  of  a  brain  and  hand  already  over- 
char'^ed.  We  are  promised  the  Grattan  monu- 
menr  within  five,  years.     Within  that  five,, 
years  our  greatest  resident  sculptor  may  have 
left  us,  driven  from  our  own  shores  by  our  own 
perverse  neglect,  and  the  hopes  of  founding 
an  Irish  school. of  Sculpture  may  be  indefi- 
nitely deferred.    If  Ireland  is  content  with 
a  provincial  'ole—ii  she  aspires  to  no  loftier 
destiny  than  that  of  supplying  farm  produce 
to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  raw 
material  of  intellectual  and  artistic  power  of 
England,  well  and  good  ;  let  the  Grattan  and. 
the°  O'Connell,    and   the    other  so-called 
National  Monument  Committees  have  their 
way.    But  if  Irish  nationality  is  to  be  any- 
thing better  than  an  ignis  fatuus  or  an  impos- 
ture, the  twaddle  of  feeble  coteries,  or  the 
mask  of  heartless  and  venal  demagogues,  the 
persons  wfho  serve  on  these  committees  ought 
to  awake  to  the  duty  of  so  administering  the 
trusts  reposed  in  them  that  the  land  may  not 
be  laid  as  bare  of  its  artistic  as  it  is  of  its 
hereditary,  nobility. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 

The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Jude' 
Church  at  Ballynafeigh,  Belfast,  was 
2-2nd  ult.  This  will  .be  the  tenth  of 
churches  which  are  beinz  erected  in  B 
ceremony  was  performed  by  James  T.  B 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Indus 
at  Artane,  county  Dublin,  will  be  laid 
inst.  Mexsri;.  Meaile  and  Son  are  the 
The  esiimaled  cost  about  £20,000. 
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THE  TT^TRH  BUILDER. 


[Aug.  1,  1871. 


At  the  lialf'-yrHiiy  meetiTigof  tlie  Minister  Bank, 
lielil  ill  Cork,  a  dividend  lit  the  rate  of  eight  per 
Cent,  per  annum  w:is  declared. 

The  ENCfiNEEKs'  Strike.— Tlie  strike  of  the 
eiisineers  at  Newcastle  and  Gatesliead  is  likely  to 
he  protracted  much  longer  than  was  at  one  time 
anticipated.  All  overtures  for  a  conference  between 
the  employers  and  the  men  seems  to  have  ceased, 
and  the  men  are  layina  themselves  out.  for  a  consi- 
derable prolongation  of  the  strike,  Thev  are  getting 
as  many  of  their  number  as  they  can  to  work  out- 
side the  town,  and  on  Tuesday  several  left  for 
America.  The  consequence  of  this  great  disturbance 
in  the  industrial  arrangements  of  the  Tyne  are 
likely  to  be  disastrous  to  all  concerned,  and"  orders 
for  machinery  are  going  out  of  the  district  weekly. 

The  Descent  of  Man.— The  favourers  of  the 
development  theory  have  given  us  many  points  of 
similarity  between  men  and  monkeys",  but  our 
already  dubious  ancestry  is  now  further  complicated 
by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  who  points  out  the  identity 
of  the  "  snarling  "  muscles  in  man  with  those  which 
display  the  teeth  of  a  dog  preparing  for  attack. 
Man  no  longer  uses  his  teeth  as  weapons,  but  when 
he  "  snarls,"  he  threatens  to  employ  them  so.  This 
fact  must  have  been  oliserved  by  the  Greeks,  when 
they  dubbed  a  sarcastic,  bitter-tempered  man  a 
cynic,  which  word  means  doggish  or  doglike. 

Substitute  for  Albumen.— The  enormous 
consumption  of  whites  of  eggs,  in  albumenizing  paper 
for  photographic  purposes,  may  be  doomed  to  come 
to  an  end.    Bingler's  Journal  announces  a  sub- 
stitute for  albumen  for  this  purpose,  under  the  name 
of  lactarine.  It  is  a  white  or  slightly  yellow  powder 
with  the  colour  of  casein.  When  subjected  to  ether' 
a  small  amount  of  saponaceous  fat  may  be  extracted' 
from  the  mi.xture.    The  powder  resists  water,  but  is 
accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  alkalies,  either 
caustic  or  carbonated.    Treated  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  either  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  a 
curd  is  precipitated,  which  is  found  to  be  soluble 'in 
e.\cess  of  theacid.  In  use,  it  is  dissolved  inammonia 
and  can  be  coloured  to  any  required  shade.  ' 

ARSENIC  IN  Wall  Paper — Hitherto  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  only  papers  entirely 
green,  and  of  a  very  bright  shade  of  green,  were 
arsenical,  but  the  fact  is,  as  proved  by  the  analysis 
of  eminent  chemists,  that  every  paper  which  con- 
tains any  green  in  the  pattern,  n"o  matter  how  little 
or  of  what  shade,  as  a  general  rule  contains  arsenic' 
and  is,  therefore,  injurious  to  health.    One  shade  of 
green  is  no  safer  tlian  another,  for  the  very  palest 
greens  frequently  contain  large  quantities  ol  arsenite 
of  copper,  the  brilliant  colour  of  which  is  toned 
down  to  any  degree  of  paleness  by  the  addition  of 
ciialk,  and  sometimes  of  white  lead;  the  result 
being  that  pale  green  papers  often  contain  just  as 
much  arsenic  as  those  of  brighter  colour.  The 
quantities  of  arsenic  used  in  green  papers  appear 
almost  unlimited,  varying  from  the  fractional  part 
of  a  grain  up  to  the  frightful  amounts  of  six,  nine 
fourteen  grains,  and  upwards,  to  the  square  foot! 
I  have  beside  me  some  pale  green  papers,  the 
analysis  of  which  gives  those  amounts,  and  the 
illnesses  produced  by  those  papers  proved  in  some 
cases  all  but  fatal.    I  have  also  by  me  a  paper  with 
green  leaves  on  a  white  ground,  containing  no  less 
than  eight  grains  to  the  square  foot,  which  caused 
most  serious  illness.    Papers  of  a  very  similar  des- 
cription are  to  be  seen  in  the  majority  of  dwellin<^- 
houses,  from  the  palace  down  to   the  navvy's 
luit.    It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  house  where  arsenic 
is  not  visible  on  the  walls  of  at  least  some  of  the 
rooms.    When  oblidged  to  leave  home  for  a  time 
last  summer,  I  rejected  upwards  of  seventy  lodging 
houses,  because  in  none  of  them  could  there  be 
found  six  rooms  where  the  papers  were  free  from 
green  colouring.— British  MedlcalJoarnal. 

It  is  said  that  the  much-talked-of  tunnel  across 
the  Channel  between  England  and  France  is  now  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  carried  out,  and  that  the  plan 
of  M.  de  Gamond  has  been. accepted  by  the  French 
Government.  The  works,  which  are  estimated  to 
cost  about  £lj2,O0O,OOO,  will  be  commenced  on 
one  side  at  Dieppe,  and  on  the  otlier  side  at  New- 
haven. 


Asphalte  and  Sunshine.— Tlie  spell  of  hot 
weather  graciously  vouchsafed  to  the  citv  of  London 
within  the  last  few  days,  however  bene"fieiai  it  has 
been  to  various  interests,  has  not  served  the  pros- 
pects of  portions  of  the  asplialte  ))avctnenf,  as  any 
visitor  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lombard-street  or 
Gra.-echurch-street  might  have  discovered  for  him- 
self.   The  condition  that  is  expressed  in  the  words 
"as  cool  as  a  cucumber,"  is  just  that  state  of 
weather  that  agrees  with  the  constitution  of  our 
asphalte  roadways.    Should  we  be  favoured  with  a 
continuance,  oran  accession  in  intensity  of  the  summer 
heat,  the  watering-cart  or  hose  will  be  as  necessary 
appendages  for  maintaining  the  solidity  of  our  new 
roadways  as  they  are  in  laying  the  dust  on  our  old 
ones.    A  plastic  asphalte  surface  is  in  nowise  de- 
siderated or  coveted  for  vehicular  traffic,  and  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  event  if,  after  all  the  cost, 
obstruction,  and  delay  that  have  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  our  latest,  and  still  most  useful  road 
material,  to  find  that  it  fails  in  some  of  the  most 
useful  essentials,  viz.,  the  retention  of  its  hardness 
and  body,  under  all  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Af^terall,  the  hot  weather  may  not  have  come  in 
vain,  if  it  gives  us  a  good  and  timely  opportunity  to 
benefit  by  its  occurrence,  in  the  improvement  of  our 
road  construction,  and  in  the  better  selection  and 
mnnipulation  of  the  present  and  similar  material  for 
the  future.    Experience  teaches,  it  is  said  ;  but  the 
right  of  way  is  often  blocked  by  vested  interests, 
which  neither  sliower  nor  sunshine  has  been  found  to 
materially  afiect.    In  the  present  instance  perhaps 
the  power  of  the  sun  will  turn  men's  minds  nearer 
to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  than  the  power  of  the 
pen,  and  those  who  are  more  immediately  interested 
will  improve  and  profit  accordingly.     We  need 
scarcely  say  that  our  remarks  are  not  made  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  asphalte  pavement,  but  as  a  hint 
to  further  practical  efforts  for  the  direction  of  im- 
prove m  e  n  t.  — Builder. 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Aca<lemy,  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  Augustus  B"urke  and  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Wingfield  were  elected  associates  of  the  aca- 
demy, and  Sir  George  Hodson,  Bart.,  an  honorary 
member. 


The  Irish  Tramways  Bill.— The  Marquis  of 
Hartington  has  given  notice  of  several  amendments 
in  this  Bill,  among  others  the  following  important 
addition  to  the  fir^t  clause :  — Every  tramway 
which  is  hereafter  authorised  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  or  other  Acts  to  be  read  together  with 
this  Act,  shall  be  laid  and  maintained  in  such 
manner  that  the  uppermost  surface  of  the  rail  shall 
be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  any  road  along  or 
across  which  the  same  shall  be  lai'd,  and  no  sucli 
tramway  shall  be  opened  for  public  traffic  until  the 
same  has  been  inspected  and  certified  to  be  fit  tor 
such  traffic  by  an  engineer  to  he  appointed  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  I 


The  School  of  Typography,  established  in  Leipzig 
a  few  years  since,  is  to  be  considerably  extended  as 
regards  its  course  of  teaching.  It  already  educates 
a  large  number  of  young  artisans,  who  are  not  only 
instructed  in  the  technical  knowledge  relating  to 
their  profession,  but  also  in  foreign  languages  and 
other  subjects  of  which  an  accurate  knowledge  is 
desirable  for  a  typographer.  For  the  sake  of  authors 
as  well  as  printers,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  some  cor- 
responding institution  existed  in  England. 

Justice  before  Generosity.— There  is  a 
balance  of  £285  standing  over  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Festival,  and  a 
meeting  was  lield  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Monday 
to  consider  what  to  do  with  it.  We  should  like  to 
know  if  this  balance  belongs  to  the  Societv  which 
conducted  the  proceedings  at  Stratford-on-A von 
seven  years  ago, and  if  so  how  many  other  outstand- 
ing claims  remain  unsatisfied,  for  if  one  we  have  sub- 
mitted for  advertisements  some  scores  of  times  were 
settled,  the  balance  would  be  less  by  eight  shillings 
and  sixpence.  Tliere  was  another  undertaking  com- 
pleted some  time  since  amid  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  with  great  honour  and  glory  to  the 
local  grocers  and  cheesemongers  concerned — we 
mean  the  Belfast  Albert  Memorial.  We  take  to 
ourselves  the  credit  of  having  (quite  unwillingly) 
contributed  a  sovereign,  all  but  sixpence,  to  ''the 
funds  of  that  undertaking,in  the  shape  of  advertise- 
ments. It  is  rather  a  pity  that  when  so  much  money 
is  spent  in  connection  with  these  matters  on  "  the 
pomps  and  vanities,"  a  few  pounds  cannot  be  spared 
to  pay  for  the  advertisements  ordered  in  connection 
therewith. — Building  News. 

The  Patent  Laws.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  London  Patent  Agents,  held  to  consider  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  patent  laws,  Geo.  Haseltine, 
M. A.,  chairman,  it  was  resolved:—!.  That  inven- 
tors have  a  right  to  the  sole  use  of  their  inventions, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  harmonize  witli 
the  interests  of  the  State.  2.  That  patents  should 
no  longer  be  granted  to  mere  ''first  importers," 
but  should  be  confined  to  actual  inventors.  3.  That 

the  term  of  a  patent  should  be  twenty-one  years  

(now  fourteen) — without  provision  for  extension. 
4.  That  the  official  fees  should  be  reduced  from  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  to  ten  pounds  for  the 
entire  term,  which  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  expeniea 
of  an  efficient  patent  system.  5.  That  the  French 
mode  of  granting  patents — without  official  investiga- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  application — should  ^be 
adopted.  6.  That  in  patent  suits  the  rights  of 
patentees  should  be  determined  hj  a  competent 
court  of  cquity,dispensing  with  jMror*  and  "expert" 
witnesses. 


Breakfast.-Epps's  Cocoa—Grateful  A^^)  C05rF0RTiKG._ 
Bya  thorougli  knowledge  of  tlie  natural  laws  which  ffovera 
tlie  operatiiins  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
apphc-ition  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr 
Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors- 
bills.  -Cteil  Senice  Gazdln.     Made  simply  with  Boiling 
W  ater  or  milk.    Each  packet  is  labelled- James  Epps  &  Co 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.     Also,  makers  of  Epps's 
Cacaoine,  a  very  thin  beverage  for  evening  use. 
New  Metal  Pocket  Vesta  Box,  with  Patent  Spring 
^.'''Tr'!'"^''"'  I'lTe  recently  introduced  a  very 

useful  liitle  Pocket  Vesta  Box  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  fn  every  way,  and  will 
soon  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  filled  with  vestas,  at  one  pennv  Any 
r obaccomst,  Grocer,  Chemist,  or  Chandler  will  supply  it. 

The  Illustrated  London' Nem.  speaking  of  Benson's  Watches 
m  the  E.jliibition,  says:— "  Ranged  around  the  clock  were 
the  watches  which  Mr.  Benson  exhibited,  and  which  hare 
been  universally  admired  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
the  designs  engraved  upon  them.  The  movement;  are  of 
the -finest  quality  which  the  art  of  horology  is  at  present 
capable  of  producing."  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever  horizontal 
repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds,  and  every  de- 
scription of  watch,  adapted  to  all  climates.  Benson's  Illus- 
trated Pamphlet  on  Watches,  Clocks.  Jewelleo",  Chains  && 
(fi-ee  by  post  for  two  stamps),  contains  a  short  history  of 
watchmaking,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  It  acts  as  a 
guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  wiitch,  and  enables  those  wlio  live 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Colonies,  India,  oranv  part  of 
the  World,  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by 
post.  J.  W.  Benson,  Prize  Medallist,  Ladgate  Hill,  and  Old 
Bond-street,  London.   Established  1719. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
'''n-^  ~u''  ^^"^  carefully  tested,  chemicallv  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  JIavar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.C.  I  find  t  lem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefiv  gluten 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,' such  as 
Arrowroot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour.  Farinaceous  Food 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  countiy."   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.O.,  London  " 


INSOLVENTS. 

■William  Loach,  late  of  Molesworth-street,  city  of  Dublin 
architect  and  civil  engineer,  trading  as  William  and  Thomas 
bouch;  also  captain  in  the  1st  Cheshire  Militia,  in  England 


TO  COKEESPONDENTS. 

J.  J.  C— Tlianks  for  your  endeavoars. 

R.  D.,  Harrogate.— Nothing  further  about  Mnllingar  Com- 
petition.   We  shall  probably  publish  the  premiated  design 
^^T.  F.j^Darwen — Your  communication  will  be  attended  to  in 

J.  L.— Mr.  \V.  B  K>  Uy,  Grafton-street,  is  the  publisher. 
We  can  supply  the  work,  on  receipt  of  amount  in  stamps. 
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TTie  O'Connell  Monument. 


WING  to  the  dissatisfaction 
expressed  by  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  a  meeting  of  the 
O'Connell  Testimonial  Com- 
mittee was  arranged  for  on 
the  8th  instant,  at  which  Mr- 
Foley  attended  to  giye  a 
statement  respecting  the 
work  on  which  he  has  been 


for  some  time  engaged. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  in  this  city  to 
enter  into  any  minute  particulars  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Foley's  commission,  as  our 
readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  A  general  belief,  however,  exists  in 
Dublin  that  Mr.  Foley  has  been  unnecessarily 
delaying  the  execution  of  the  O'Connell 
Monument,  not  purposely,  but  because  he  has 
already  too  many  orders  on  hand.  The 
contributors  to  the  fund,  and  the  citizens  at 
large  have  of  late  become  rather  uneasy  on 
the  subject,  and  have  given  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  unmistakable  language. 

They  require  to  know  of  Mr.  Foley,  when 
or  at  what  period  they  may  expect  that  the 
statue  is  to  be  finished.  Mr.  Foley's  state- 
ment aifords  us  very  little  information  on  this 
subject,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  bind  him- 
self to  any  particular  date. 

Taking  his  own  statement  as  we  heard 
him  express  it,  or  that  of  his  published  one, 
we  are  nowise  sanguine  ourselves  as  to  the 
very  early  period  that  may  be  looked  to  for 
the  completion  of  the  monument. 

Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Foley  undertook  this  work  of  Irish  art,  and 
speaking  candidly  and  honestly  we  must 
agree  with  some  earnest  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  believing  that  the  work  has  been 
hanging  fire.  If  there  had  been  no  money 
in  hand  to  advance  to  the  artist,  we  could 
excuse  the  delay  ;  but  as  we  understand 
sufficient  funds  are  in  hand  to  liquidate  the 
sciilptor's  claim,  therefore  expectation  is 
rife  on  all  sides. 

No  one  questions  the  sculptor's  ability, 
and  scarcely  any  person  fears  that  the  work 
■wUl  be  less  in  merit  than  what  is  expected, 
still  at  the  same  time  the  olden  contributors 
to  the  fund,  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
cannot  brook  further  delay  in  the  matter. 

Six  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  from  order 
till  execution ;  and  as  the  case  stands  no 
guarantee  is  given  that  the  six  years  may 
not  grow  into  twelve  or  more. 

Artists  or  sculptors  have  no  lease  of  their 
lives  more  than  other  personages,  and  though 
many  of  them  can  impress  their  genius 
upon  the  mind  of  their  age,  and  raise  a 
monument  to  their  own  and  their  country's 
fame,  yet  the  proverb  that  teUs  us  that 
"delays  are  dangerous,"  in  this  instance 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Foley,  we  believe,  is  a  native  of  this 
eity,  and  the  capital  is  proud  of  his  worth  ; 
but  if  Mr.  Foley  was  a  second  Phidias, 
Praxiteles,  or  a  Thorwalsden,  Canova,  Flax- 
man,  Gibson,  or  a  Hogan  combined,  we 
would  feel  no  temerity  in  expressing  our 
belief  on  the  matter  in  questioa. 


The  statues  of  Goldsmith  and  Burke 
gi-ace  our  city,  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
are  satisfied  as  to  their  execution,  and  the 
Smith  O'Brien  monument  is  worthy,  in 
point  of  execution,  of  taking  its  place  beside 
them  or  apart.  These  statues  have  not  been 
delayed  an  unusual  time,  and  on  all  sides 
satisfaction  is  consequently  felt. 

Independent  of  the  politics  or  the  mission 
of  O'Connell,  aU  are  agreed  that  he  was  a 
wonderful  public  man,  and  one  who  struggled 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  his  party  but  the 
interest  of  Ireland  in  gloho.  Being  in 
his  grave  we  can  forget  his  frailties, 
returned  to  dust  we  can  forgive  his 
mistakes  as  mortal,  but  being  once  a 
Titan  in  the  public  arena,  whose  eloquence 
was  exerted  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
weal,  we  must  remember  him  as  a  great 
Irishman  worthy  of  being  honoured  and 
remembered.  The  generation  of  youth  who 
grew  uj)  under  the  shadow  of  his  name  are  now 
waxing  old,  and  they  must  be  excused  if  they 
feel  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  all  or 
aught  that  attaches  to  his  memory.  We, 
therefore,  join  issue  with  them  all  in 
hoping  that  the  O'Connell  statue  as  a  work 
of  high  art  may  soon  adorn  our  finest 
thoroughfare,  and  not  only  contribute  to  the 
ornament  of  the  city,  but  to  the  fame  of  our 
native  sculptor. 

In  conclusion  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  when  works  of  Irish  art  are  required, 
and  when  monuments  are  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  future  in  Ireland,  that  the  resident 
artist  will  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Messrs.  Farrell  have  given  forth  from 
their  studio  works  that  none  can  cavil  at, 
and  there  are  other  artists  in  Ireland  not 
deficient  in  the  artistic  capacity  that  can 
create  as  weU  as  execute.  The  school  of 
Irish  art  that  Edward  Smyth  founded,  and 
that  blossomed  and  ripened  under  the  £egis 
of  Hogan,  is  not  yet  extinct  ;  and  we  are 
sanguine  in  the  belief  that  though  Mr. 
Foley  has  lifted  himself  as  well  as  his  art  to 
a  higher  standard,  we  can  still  look  forward 
to  greater  feats  of  the  sculptor's  skill  on  the 
soil  of  Ireland. 


NATIVE  LITERATURE, 
AND  THE 
PUBLISHING  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 

Irish  intellect  is  rife  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  Irish  literary  talent  is  making  head- 
way in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  is  a  humUiatiag 
task  to  have  to  chronicle  that  in  this 
capital  a  literary  market  there  is  none,  and 
that  the  Irish  publishing  trade  is  all  but 
dead.  Dead — when  compared  with  what  it 
once  was — and  lifeless  and  powerless  almost 
for  native,  industrial,  and  influential  pur- 
poses. 

Newspapers  we  have,  in  sooth ;  miserable 
periodicals  we  have  a  few  ;  but  the  old  race 
of  Dublin  publishers  have  all  died  out.  Not 
one  antique  and  hoary-headed  member  of  the 
craft  survives  upon  the  banks  of  the  Liffey. 
Castle-street  is  long  since  weeded  out ;  Dame- 
street  and  the  Quays  have  followed  suit,  and 
in  name,  and  name  only,  SackvUle  and 
Grafton-streets  retain  one  or  two  houses, 
linking  the  present  with  the  past.  London, 
like  a  huge  unwieldy  monster,  has  absorbed 
the  literature  of  Ireland,  and  sweat  of  brain 
and  brow  that  was  of  erst  expended  in  the 
development  of  Irish  literary  resources  flows 
through  other  but  native  channels  to-day. 

The  history  of  literature  in  Ireland  during 


the  present  century,  which  means,  in  other 
words,  the  liistory  of  the  publishing  trade,  is 
a  sad  and  chequered  recital  indeed.  Hale 
and  hearty  men  are  alive  who  remember  when 
the  Dublin  Press  groaned  beneath  the  burden 
and  glut  of  books,  pamphlets  and  serials,  and 
when  readers  could  be  found  in  abundance 
to  encourage  the  publications  emanating 
from  the  Press  of  this  city.  The  college 
student  could  find  not  only  old  but  new  edi- 
tions of  the  "Classics"  issuing  from  the 
houses  of  Irish  publishers,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astic and  the  medical  practitioner  could  also 
obtain  works  suitable  to  his  study  and  profes- 
sion in  this  city  without  having  to  send  across 
channel  for  them.  The  houses  of  Cumming, 
on  Ormond-quay,  and  Mackeu,  of  D'Olier 
and  Westmoreland-streets,  flung  forth  their 
hundreds  of  volumes ;  the  Porters,  the  Tims, 
the  Millikens,  the  Wakemans  of  Grafton- 
street ;  the  Fitzpatricks,  Coynes,  and  Graces 
of  Capel-street,  and  Dame-street  also,  and 
several  others  in  that  quarter,  gave  us 
many  a  goodly  and  portly  volume  ia  history, 
poetry,  and  romance.  The  presses  of  the 
Folds  and  Hardys  gave  us  rich  and  racy 
serial  publications,  and  the  Currys  and 
their  contemporaries,  before  the  M'Glashans 
and  Gills  turned  up  on  the  publishing  arena, 
furnished  us  with  many  an  interesting  and 
instructive  volume  of  historical  and  legendary 
lore.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
we  even  had  something  in  the  shape  of  book- 
craft  to  boast  of.  Hodges  and  Smith, 
M'Glashan,  Kelly,  and  one  or  two  more, 
kept  alive  by  intei-mittent  publications  the 
olden  literary  life  of  the  capital,  and  the  late 
James  Dufly,  in  his  own  particular  groove, 
made  two  or  three  energetic  attempts  to  sus- 
tain a  little  of  the  publishing  spirit  that  once 
sent  a  thrill  through  the  island,  and  infused 
a  soul  under  the  very  "  ribs  of  death." 

It  would  form  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
strangest  investigations  ever  entered  upon 
by  any  individual  were  he  to  attempt 
the  anatomy  of  literary  spirit  in  Ireland — 
how  it  struggled,  how  it  triumphed  for  a 
while,  how  it  fell,  and  finally,  how  it  has 
been  allowed  to  lie  uncared  about,  aban- 
doned, in  fact,  by  those  who  should  have 
been  its  best  fosterers.  Why  has  the  London 
Mint  mark  been  deemed  necessary  to  push  a 
good  volume  into  notoriety  ?  and  why  is  it 
requisite  for  resident  authors  not  only  to 
secure  the  name  of  a  London  publishing 
house,  but,  in  addition,  have  the  paper,  print- 
ing, and  all  the  accessories  of  his  book,  got 
up  across  channel  ?  The  answer  to  the  in- 
terrogatory, no  doubt,  would  be  that  "  it 
would  not  sell "  if  printed  and  published  in 
Ireland  ;  in  other  words,  if  it  was  known  to 
be  written,  printed,  published,  and  issued  ia 
Dublin,  people  would  believe  that  it  was  of 
no  great  value,  and  therefore  not  worth  pur  - 
chasing. 

Whatever  seeming  belief  in  this  way  may 
exist — and  we  believe  ourselves  some  such 
belief  exists  among  a  certain  cii-cle — the 
sooner  it  is  exploded  the  better.  This  fallacy 
must  be  exposed,  and  means  must  be  taken 
to  show  the  erring  and  mistaken  crowd  that 
no  foreign  mint-mark  is  indispensable  to 
render  a  book  passable,  or  insure  its  being 
read  in  this  country.  If  education  has  done 
aught  for  our  countrymen,  and  if  common 
sense  has  a  dwelling  within  their  brain,  they 
ought  to  wake  up  to  the  perception  that  they 
have  been  duped  a  long  time  in  many  matters. 
Unfortunately,  a  good  deal  of  blame  attaches 
to  our  gentry  and  nobility  for  the  utter  in. 
difference  they  have  manifested  in  regard  to 
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Irish  literary  works  produced  in  Ireland.  It 
would  seem  that  when  the  nobleman  and  the 
landowner  became  an  absentee,  his  tastes 
became  centred  in  the  place  of  his  location. 
With  a  forgetfulness  of  things  at  home,  and 
a  presence  of  mind  of  matters  abroad,  his 
patronage  ceased  to  be  bestowed  in  that 
quarter  which  enabled  him  to  bestow  it  at  all. 
Where  the  wealth  of  the  country  went,  the 
intellect  of  the  country  was  supposed  to 
follow ;  and  though  follow  it  assuredly  did  to 
some  extent,  many  years  elapsed  before  a 
disheartening  picture,  such  as  we  see  now, 
was  presented. 

Dublin  can,  however,  win  back  its  former 
prestige  in  the  publishing  world  by  a  little 
common  sense  and  energy.  To  do  this, 
however,  with  more  effect,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Irish  Press  should  be  outspoken  and 
honest.  A  newspaper  in  this  matter  ought  to 
feel  that  it  is  a  portion  of  literature,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  ;  and  that  the  more  it 
encourages  literary  genius  and  talent  to  de- 
velop its  powers,  the  more  it  subserves  its 
own  interest.  The  Press  should  enlist,  en- 
courage, and  defend  literary  interests  every- 
where ;  and  the  Irish  Press,  by  doing  so, 
would  mark  a  new  era  in  their  own  existence. 
Few  of  our  journalistic  writers  here  in  this 
island  have  latterly  done  so  :  they  have  con- 
stituted themselves  critics  of  works  which 
they  could  not  understand,  and  praised  efforts 
which  were  utterly  worthless  from  every  point 
of  view,  save  perhaps  that  of  the  marine 
shop. 

It  is  the  greatest  of  foUy  to  suppose  that 
bad  literary  productions  can  be  written  into 
"  lasting  "  popularity.  A  mushroom  existence 
may  be  secured,  but  the  intrinsic  merits  alone 
possessed  by  a  volume  on  a  useful  or  inte- 
resting subject  will  be  its  only  guarantee  for 
long  life.  Really  valuable  works,  we  know, 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in 
Ireland,  which  have  not  met  with  a  proper 
appreciation,  and  at  the  hands  of  journalists 
have  been  "  damned,"  so  to  speak,  with  faint 
praise.  This  evil  besets  authorship  in  London 
as  well  as  Dublin,  because  a  mercenary  and 
selfish  spirit  vegetates  in  certain  little  hole- 
and-corner  cliques  and  coteries. 

Many  Irish  newspapers  have  lamented  the 
decline  of  the  publishing  trade  of  Ireland, 
and  yet  they  have  not,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  assisted  it  to  live.  Numerous 
books,  to  our  own  knowledge,  have  been 
published  in  this  capital ;  yet  the  Press  of 
this  city  have  scarcely  noticed  their  appear- 
ance, because  the  proprietors  and  editors  of 
these  journals  did  not  receive  an  indirect  in- 
ducement, and  sometimes  a  direct  one,  for 
drawing  public  attention  to  them.  A  public 
newspaper  is  more  or  less,  no  doubt,  supported 
by  its  advertising  interest,  but  the  good  word 
that  a  book  or  its  author  may  deserve  should 
not  be  regulated  by  the  liberality  that  an 
author  or  his  publisher  is  enabled  to  show. 
The  criticism  that  is  begot  of  such  a  system 
is  neither  honest  nor  manly,  and  to  this 
system  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  abuse 
now  in  full  bloom. 

Will  we  ever  be  able  to  establish  a  really 
healthy  literary  spirit  in  connection  with  the 
daily  Press  ?  Under  the  present  system  of 
conduct  of  public  journals  we  fear  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  honest  criticism  is  de- 
veloped. We  have  very  little  earnest  and 
honest  reviewing  of  works,  whether  mere 
literary,  or  on  art  subjects.  A  few  first-class 
publications  in  England,  and  two  or  three 
professional  ones,  perform  some  valuable 
service  ;  but  the  huge  majority  of  the  serial 


nd  newspaper  Press  indulge  in  hollow  phrases 
and  mere  cant.  Our  journalists  are  not 
scholars,  as  a  rule,  and  journals  of  late  days 
in  Great  Britain  are  taken  up  like  other 
ventures  as  commercial  speculations.  They 
are  worked  at  high  pressure ;  light  and 
flippant  literature  takes  the  place  of  useful 
and  solid  instruction.  Sophistry  and  gene- 
ralization monopolises  the  space  where 
common  sense  should  be  found,  and  the 
upstart  dictator  is  discovered  in  the  person 
of  the  whilom  pedagogue.  Thus  the  pigmies 
of  literature  move  aimce,  dwarfs  in  intellect 
and  by  nature  dwarfs. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  our  opening 
words,  we  must  again  express  regret  at  the 
low  state  of  the  literary  market,  and  the 
condition  of  the  publishing  trade  in  this  city. 
Let  the  old  citizens  of  Dublin  scan  the  picture 
for  a  moment.  Who  are  the  publishers  of 
our  books  ?  who  are  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers of  our  magazines  ?  The  Dublin  Bc- 
vicw — Ireland's  quarterly  {sic !) — is  built  up 
body  and  soul  in  London  :  English  printed, 
English  published,  but  not  altogether  written 
by  Englishmen ;  Irish  intellect  to  a  great 
extent  influences  its  pages  and  constituency. 
And  our  own  poor  University  Magazine  has 
now  become  a  London  "  waif  and  stray.'" 
Oh,  give  us  back  but  one  monthly  number  of 
it,  rich  with  the  creations  of  Lover,  Carleton, 
Otway,  Ferguson,  Anster,  Maugan,  Lever, 
Wills,  and  numerous  others  of  our  boyhood 
days.  Alas!  the  Universitg  Magazine  is  a 
"  changeling,"  and  we  can  hardly  claim  it  as 
ours,  though  by  parentage  it  certainly  is. 
Knocked  about  by  Dublin  and  London  pub- 
lishers, treated  like  Punch  and  Judy's  child, 
its  futiire  career  cannot  be  of  long  duration, 
and  one  more  death  will  have  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  strangled  Irish  magazines.  Within 
the  last  decade  a  few  feverish  attempts  have 
been  made  to  resuscitate  the  serial  literature 
of  Ireland  upon  a  small  scale.  Some  of  these 
attempts  have  been  partly  successful,  but 
only  for  a  short  while,  and  for  reasons  that 
we  need  hardly  define  ;  the  vestiges  of  them 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Of  present 
living  magazines  in  Ireland  little  need 
be  said,  and  little  can  be  said  with  effect. 
We  wish  it  were  otherwise. 

Apart  from  all  we  have  written  and  may  yet 
write  upon  our  subject,  we  now  assert  that  it 
is  possible  to  develop  a  good  serial  literature 
in  this  city,  and  establish  once  again  on  a 
firm  footing  the  publishing  trade  of  Dublin. 

Our  writers,  authors,  and  jom-nalists  crowd 
the  cities  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  The 
monthlies,  quarterlies,  and  weeldies  are  in 
the  main  written  by  Celtic  intellect.  Whether 
it  be  in  the  field  of  romance  or  in  the  field  of 
science,  Irish  writers  are  many,  and  they 
meet  with  honourable  recognition  and  reward 
outside  our  shores  ;  inside  them,  however,  it 
is  otherwise  at  present. 

A  better  public  and  national  spirit  shown 
on  the  part  of  our  merchants,  gentry,  and 
traders,  and  a  little  plain  speaking  and  fail- 
dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Press, 
would  give  a  healthy  tone  to  native  feeling 
and  native  morals,  and  soon  aid  in  re- 
versing the  flow  of  the  unnatural  current 
of  thought  which  has  long  been  swamping  all 
that  has  been  bright  and  racy  in  the  land. 
To  be  an  Irish  nation  we  must  be  thoroughly 
consistent  in  our  enterprises  and  our  actions. 
If  we  build,  we  are  supposed  to  raise  our 
structures  by  Irish  labour  and  with  native 
materials.  The  author  is  a  worker  as  well  as 
the  mechanic  ;  brain  sweat  and  brow  sweat 
must  be  in  harmony  ;  and  he  who  raises  an 


edifice  to  his  own  memory,  and  elevates  the 
character  of  his  native  land  by  his  pen,  has 
needs  to  be  fitly  provided  for  at  home.  If  an 
Irish  architect  can  support  himself  by  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Ireland,  an  Irish 
author  ought  to  be  enabled  to  do  so  too. 
With  Irish  writers  and  authors  in  abundance, 
why  not  Irish  publishers  ?  We  fear  that 
some  censure  must  attach  to  our  iiublishers 
of  late  here  in  Ireland.  They  lacked  the 
spirit  of  their  pi-edecessors  in  the  last  cen- 
tury and  early  in  the  present.  Where  a 
liberal  spirit  should  have  been  exemplified, 
a  petty  huxtering  one  was  shown,  and  creed 
and  caste  were  allowed  to  interfere  in  their 
commercial  transactions,  to  the  detriment  of 
authors,  publishers,  and  public  alike.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  our  modern 
Irish  houses  have  collapsed,  and  why  we  have 
scarcely  now  one  good  publishing  house  in 
Dublin. 

We  do  not  despair,  however,  of  seeing  the 
day  when  Irish  writers  wiU  see  their  works 
issuing  in  thousands  from  Irish  presses,  and 
when  the  Irish  author  need  not  be  forced  to 
emigrate,  but  will  find  recognition  and  re- 
quital for  his  services  at  home.  Some  up-hill 
work  will  have  to  be  encountered  to  accom- 
plish this  ;  but  if  journalism  in  Ireland  acts 
an  honest  part,  the  public  tastes  will  soon  be 
shown  in  the  encouragement  given  to  Irish 
authors,  publishers,  and  printers,  and  in  the 
firm  establishment  of  a  true  literary  spirit, 
not  only  in  Dublin,  but  over  the  entire  of  the 
island. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  WORKING  MAN'S  VIEWS. 
THE    SOCIAL   POSITION   OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURERS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

"  Tlie  want  of  an  orderly  and  comfortable  home  is  among 
the  chief  evils  of  the  poor." 

Sir, — The  education  of  the  poor  is,  without 
doubt,  the  first  and  most  important  aid  that 
can  be  rendered  them  by  their  richer  and 
more  gifted  brethren  ;  but  another  means  of 
bettering  their  condition — second  only  to 
mental  culture — is  the  providing  them  with 
comfortable  homes — a  permanent  home  for 
themselves,  and  one  in  which  to  bring  up 
their  children  is  the  greatest  physical  want 
of  the  poor.  It  is  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  dread  of  sudden  change  partly  conse- 
quent on  this  want  that  causes  so  much  dis- 
content amongst  the  labouring  classes  in 
Ireland.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  boasts,  and 
so  do  members  of  Parliament,  that  there  is  a 
land  measure  passed  which  enables  the 
humblest  peasant  in  the  laud,  as  he  comes 
from  the  cottage-door  to  breathe  the  morning 
air,  to  feel  that  he  can  walk  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man,  to  know  that  what  he  owns 
belongs  to  him.  Trusting  the  Legislature 
might  do  much  towards  permanently  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  present  cottagers, 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  land,  their-  present 
extreme  wretchedness  in  these  respects  wiU, 
it  is  hoped,  make  any  suggestion  acceptable 
to  those  who  have  heart  and  time  and  means 
to  devote  to  the  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Editor,  I  know  Ireland  well — I 
know  the  agricultural  labourers  well — I  have 
long  lived  amongst  them,  and  I  can  describe 
their  condition  with  confidence.  In  those 
localities  of  Meath  and  Cavan  where  no  other 
works  exist,  agricultural  labourers  have  only 
7s.  6d.  per  week  ;  they  work  hard,  long  hours, 
exposed  to  inclement  weather,  and  with  this 
wages  they  cannot  procure  for  themselves 
and  theii-  children  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  They  rarely  if  ever  taste 
meat.  I  have  known  many  able-bodied  men 
who  have  to  go  through  a  long  day's  fatigue, 
have  nothing  for  dinner,  day  after  day,  only 
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a  few  potatoes  and  a  small  bit  of  bread  and 
milk.  Their  strength  is  prematurely  ex- 
hausted, and  they  often  become  old  men  at 
an  age  when,  if  they  were  better  fed,  thoy 
would  be  in  the  prime  of  life.  Their  con- 
dition always  verges  to  pauperism.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  trial  has  never  been 
fairly  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  landlords 
only  looked  for  their  rents  when  due.  That 
objects  calculated  to  arouse  and  interest  the 
intellect  and  feelings  have  never  been  syste- 
matically presented  to  them,  and,  more  than 
this,  it  is  not  tiU  the  physical  wants  of  man 
are  in  part  satisfied  that  he  finds  time  and 
opportunity  for  thought.  It  is  a  libel  on 
Creative  wisdom  to  suppose  that  having  be- 
stowed on  him  such  glorious  faculties,  and 
having  placed  him  in  a  world  calculated  to 
afibrd  them  scojje  and  exei'cise,  he  will  be 
for  ever  blind  to  their  influence. 

The  cottages  in  Ireland  are  so  bad  in 
towns  and  country  districts  that  they  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  of  human  dwellings.  All 
the  children  of  the  family  are  commonly 
huddled  together  in  one  bedroom,  every  de- 
cency of  life  must  be  ignored  and  forgotten  ; 
these  rooms — damp  floors  made  of  clay,  and 
walls  damp  for  want  of  proper  covering,  no 
windows,  an  old  hat  a  substitute  for  glass, 
no  proper  flues,  and  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  door.  Well,  sir,  a  family  crowded  into  a 
single  and  narrow  apartment,  which  is  a  living 
room,  kitchen,  bedroom,  nursery,  and  often 
hospital,  must,  without  great  firmness  and 
self-respect,  be  wanting  in  neatness,  order, 
and  comfort.  Another  unhappy  influence  on 
the  poor  is  their  living  in  the  sight  and  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  are  far  above  their  reach;  from  this 
flows  their  envy  and  discontent,  and  in  a 
measure  their  crimes  justified  to  their  own 
minds  by  what  seems  to  them  the  unjust  and 
cruel  inequalities  of  social  life.  Sir,  on  en- 
tering an  improved  cottage,  with  a  neat  culti- 
vated garden,  in  which  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  husband  are  pleasantly  and  profitably 
employed,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  no  de- 
sire to  frequent  the  beer-shop,  or  spend  his 
evenings  from  home.  The  children  are  trained 
to  labour,  to  habits  and  feelings  of  indepen- 
dence, and  taught  to  connect  happiness  with 
industry,  and  to  shrink  from  idleness  and 
immorality.  The  girls  make  good  servants, 
obtain  the  confidence  of  their  employers,  and 
get  promoted  to  the  best  situations.  My  ex- 
perience in  England  amongst  the  people  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  shows  to  me  the 
man  that  lives  in  a  good  comfortable  cottage 
feels  that  he  is  somewhat  raised  in  the  scale 
of  society  ;  he  sees  his  wife  and  famUy  more 
comfortable  than  formerly,  he  rises  in  re- 
spectability of  station,  and  becomes  aware 
that  he  has  a  character  to  lose,  and  he  doubles 
his  exertions  to  maintain  it.  Having  ac- 
quired these  important  advantages,  he  is 
anxious  to  retain  and  improve  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  comes  home  to  a  poor, 
comfortless  hovel  after  his  day's  labour,  sees 
all  miserable  around  him — his  spirits  more 
often  depressed  than  excited  by  it — he  feels 
that,  do  his  best,  he  shall  be  miserable  still, 
and  is  too  apt  to  fly  for  a  temporary  refuge  to 
the  ale-house  or  beer-shop.  By  giving  him 
the  means  of  making  liiru  comfortable  by  his 
own  industry,  I  am  convinced  by  experience 
that  in  many  cases  he  will  avail  himself  of  it. 
The  census  of  18G1  showed  that  in  Ireland 
there  were  89,000  houses  with  but  one  room 
for  the  family,  regardless  of  age  and  sex. 
In  those  hovels  there  were  huddled  half  a 
million  of  human  beings.  An  extract  from  a 
newspaper,  dated  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
says  : — "  Out  of  a  population  of  471,985  souls 
in  the  three  counties,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and 
King's  County,  200,000  have  disappeared 
and  gone,  and  in  the  same  period  out  of 
83,137  houses  29,461  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  land.  So  much  shows  dis- 
content." 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  writes  in  one 
of  his  works : — "  Oh,  for  a  good  spirit  who 
would  take  the  house-tops  oU'  with  a  more 
potent  and  benignant  hand  than  the  lame 
demon  in  the  tale,  and  show  a  Christian 


people  what  dark  shapes  issue  from  amidst 
their  homes  to  swell  the  retinue  of  the  de- 
stroying angel  as  he  moves  forth  among 
them,  for  only  one  night's  view  of  the  pale 
phantom  rising  from  the  scenes  of  our  too 
long  neglect,  and  from  the  thick  and  sul- 
len air,  where  vice  and  fever  j)ropagate, 
together  raining  the  tremendous  social  retri- 
butions, which  are  ever  pouring  down  and 
ever  coming  thicker.  Bright  and  blest  the 
morning  that  should  rise  on  such  a  night,  for 
men,  delayed  no  more  by  stumbling-blocks 
of  their  own  making,  which  are  but  specks  of 
dust  ujDon  the  path  between  them  and  eter- 
nity, would  then  apply  themselves,  like 
creatures  of  one  common  origin,  owing  one 
duty  to  the  father  of  one  family,  and  tending 
to  one  common  end  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place."  T.  F. 

Darwen,  July  26th. 

[We  think  it  right  and  fair  that  our  work- 
men should  have  their  say  on  matters  that 
peculiarly  interest  them,  and  which  other- 
wise present  an  important  social  aspect. 
Thinking  thus,  we  freely  give  place  to  our 
correspondent's  letter,  and  we  care  not  to 
take  any  exception  to  his  remarks.  He  no 
doubt  writes  as  he  feels,  and  his  animus  is 
rightly  directed.] 

DEPUTY    COUNTY   SURVEYOES  OF 
IRELAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  Society  of  Deputy  County  Sur- 
veyors, alluded  to  in  the  last  number  of  your 
journal,  is  not  defunct.  I  hope  the  pamphlet 
long  since  promised  will  shortly  be  forth- 
coming, and  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large 
to  this  ill-paid  and  over-worked  body  of  men, 
who  are  treated  at  present  like  the  dumb 
animals  when  i^ast  service — are  shot  or  sent 
about  their  business  to  graze  on  the  high- 
ways and  bye-ways.  C.  E. 


"AMENITIES  OF  THE  DUBLIN 
PRESS." 

"Our  contemporaries  the  Irish  Builder  and 
the  Irish  Spuria imui  and  Fanner  have  been 
indulging  in  amenities  the  reverse  of  polite 
towards  each  other,  and  the  last  number  of 
the  first-named  paper — a  very  ably-conducted 
organ,  its  readers  must  acknowledge — con- 
cludes an  article  styled  '  The  Crucifixion  of 
the  Ci'itic '  in  the  following  strong  and  signi- 
ficant terms — '  There  are  literary  snobs  and 
literary  ghouls  at  present  infesting  the  Dub- 
lin press,  who  only  merit  the  contempt  of 
all  honest  men.  Journalists  they  are  not, 
scholars  they  never  wpre,  gentlemen  they  wUl 
never  be.  Like  certain  pseudo-artists  who 
have  in  this  city  sat  in  judgment  on  the  works 
of  a  true  artist,  they  deserve  the  withering 
rebuke  of  our  dead  novelist,  "  artists  who 
never  should  have  taken  up  a  brush  in  one 
hand  without  holding  a  shoe  in  the  other." 
Of  a  like  description  are  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  abuse  the  pen  in  the  public  service, 
and  who  are  more  fitted  to  act  as  the  stokers 
than  the  conductors  of  journals.'  " — Leinster 
Express. 

[We  are  done  with  the  critic.  After  a 
crucifixion  nothing  remains  but  burial.  We 
are  amenable  to  the  law,  and  will  not  continue 
the  vivisection  of  the  animal.  Neither  dogs 
nor  men  are  kicked  by  us  when  they  are  on 
the  ground.    Dc  nwrtuis,  &c. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


STRIKE  IN 
THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  strike  still  continues  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  building  trades,  two  or  three 
firms  only,  through  pressure  of  contracts, 
having  conceded  the  workmen's  demands. 
The  evil  efi'ect  anticipated  from  the  beginning 
has  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  importation 
both  of  foreign  workmen  and  materials.  The 


annexed  resolution  of  the  stucco  plasterers' 
body,  published  in  the  morning  journals, 
speaks  for  itself.  Our  constituency  must 
draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  result  of 
the  animus  that  dictated  it : — 

Foreign  Importation. —  Resolved — Tliat  we, 
the  stucci)  plasterers  of  the  city  of  Duhliu,  do  not 
go  to  work  for  a  siib-contrautor  imported  into  this 
city  hy  any  general  contractor  for  three  Inionlhs 
after  the  differences  between  master  and  employer 
are  settled.    Henry  Murtagh,  Secretary. 

We  greatly  fear  that  the  stucco  plasterers 
have  not  adopted  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  desires,  admitting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  they  are  in  the  right.  Foreign 
importation  is  one  thing ;  a  home  "  dead 
lock"  is  another.  Whether  is  it  not  better 
to  retain  one's  employment  if  possible  on 
honourable  terms  at  home,  or  be  forced  to 
look  for  employment  abroad  ?  This  is  a  me- 
chanical age,  and  a  highly  competitive  one, 
and  in  fighting  against  the  tendencies  of  the 
time  we  fear  our  workmen  are  fighting  at  a 
fearful  disadvantage.  If  work  is  to  be  ac- 
complished the  caj)italist  will  not  scruple  to 
employ  every  available  means  that  science 
places  within  his  reach.  Our  workmen  of  a 
past  generation  have  been  left  stranded  in 
their  struggles,  and  it  is  only  by  co-operation 
and  an  amicable  spirit  they  can  hope  to  se- 
cure the  value  of  their  labour. 


HOW  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
CHOLERA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  : — 
Cholera  is  reported  to  have  been  some  time 
in  Persia,  to  have  passed  through  Russia, 
and  to  be  travelling  Westward  by  Poland  and 
Pomerania,  where  by  the  last  accounts,  it 
has  made  itself  pretty  severely  felt.  In 
fact,  it  is  following  the  route  it  always  has 
followed,  and  obeying"  the  same  natural  laws 
incidental  to  epidemics.  Now,  what  we 
have  to  do — and  we  are  not  a  whit  too  soon, 
for  we  have  before  this  had  a  taste  of  his 
presence — is  just  to  meet  our  enemy  fair  in 
the  face.  We  know  exactly  what  he  wUl  do 
if  he  seizes  hold  of  us,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  know  pretty  well  what  to  do  with 
him.  Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  all  the 
technical  verbiage  and  rubbish  with  which 
this  serious  matter  is  surrounded.  We  have 
no  time  for  theories ;  we  want  facts,  expe- 
rience, determination.  We  have  had  proof 
enough  lately  what  havoc  vacillation, 
stupidity,  and  timid  action  have  wrought  in 
another  disease  ;  let  not  the  same  culpability 
manifest  itself  here.  In  cholera,  one  word, 
and  one  only,  should  be  our  watchword 
— cleanliness.  With  such  an  armour  we 
may  safely  wait  its  attacks  and  predict 
success.  Sanitary  laws  mean  little  more 
than  this — let  our  air  be  clean,  our  water 
clean,  our  bodies,  soil  and  dwellings  clean. 
Reverse  this,  and  we  know  what  foUows. 
Where  the  hyssop  of  cleanliness  is  sprinkled 
on  the  lintels  of  our  thresholds  the  destroy- 
ing angel  passes  on ;  but  where  foul  air, 
fetid  water,  impure  drains,  and  personal 
filth  abound,  there  will  cholera  make  its  so- 
journ, and  devastation  reign.  Do  not  think 
these  are  idle  words,  they  are  stern  realities 
drawn  from  hard,  practical  work  in  climates 
where  the  dreadful  truth  is  preached  daily 
and  hourly,  and  where  this  more  fortunate 
land  may,  if  it  will,  learn  many  a  lesson. 
Let,  therefore,  the  practical  conclusion  be 
once  more  ui'ged  on  all  authority — legislative, 
executive,  municipal,  domestic.  Let  purity 
of  water,  by  better  supply  or  more  scientific 
filtration — let  bodily  ablution  and  household 
cleanliness,  free  ventilation  and  more  perfect 
drainage,  healthful  exercise  of  the  mind  and 
body,  moderation  and  temperance — be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  Difiicult,  it  may 
be  said,  in  many  cases,  yet  still  practical ; 
impossible  all,  yet  possible  some,  till  a 
general  feeling  of  the  truth  of  these  great 
principles  and  a  sense  of  security  force 
themselves  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
country,  and  ideas  that  were  once  considered 
Utopian  may  be  accepted  as  binding  on  the 
nation  and  indispensable  to  the  public  weal. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  DUNLUCE 
CASTLE.' 

The  district  which  we  have  visited  to-day, 
while  of  unrivalled  interest  to  the  student  of 
nature,  by  the  extraordinary  geological  phe- 
nomena exhibited,  the  sublimity  of  its  cliffs 
and  jiromoutories,  and  the  varied  beauty  of 
its  indented  shores,  is  also  of  extreme  interest 
to  the  antiquarian  and  historian,  from  the 
many  memorials  of  human  work  to  be  met 
with  in  every  direction — ancient  fortified 
duns,  raths,  entrenchments,  and  "  embattled 
steeps,"  crowned  with  the  glories  of  other 
years.  Of  these  latter  we  have  here  before 
us,  in  the  Castle  of  Dunluce,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  picturesque  examples.  Before 
entering,  however,  into  a  description  of  these 
extensive  remains,  let  us  take  a  brief  retro- 
spect of  the  history  of  the  disti-ict  in  which 
these  ruins  stand.  This  brief  retrospect  is 
not  only  necessary  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
Dunluce,  but  it  will  be  interesting  in  itself, 
as  it  was  here  that  jjerhajis  the  most  remark- 
able event  in  British  and  Irish  history 
occurred — viz.,  the  migration  of  the  Scots  of 
Ireland  to  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  beautifully  expressive  Celtic, 
thispai-t  of  Ireland  was  designated  Aiulruim, 
or  EiHlruhti — signifying  the  "  Habitation 
upon  the  waters,"  an  epithet  in  itself  truly 
descriptive  of  its  long  line  of  shore,  broken 
by  so  many  bays  and  headlands.  According 
to  Drummond,  the  name  Antrim  is  derived 
from  Tir-an  niiim,  meaning  the  land  of  caves, 
with  which  the  coast  abounds.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  were  a  race  of  Celts,  or  Scoti, 
designated  Darnii,  or  Darini,  by  Ptolemy  ; 
and  in  the  ancient  nomenclature  this  portion 
of  the  county  was  termed  Dalriada ;  the 
southern  and  south-western  Dtdarhla.  This 
is  derived  from  Cairbre  Riada,  one  of  the 
three  celebrated  Cairbres,  sons  of  ConairelL, 
who  led  the  first  Irish  colony  into  North 
Britain — Argyleshire — about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  after  Chi-ist  [vide  Usher). 
Nennius,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century, 
mentions  the  regions  of  Dalarada  as  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  the  Scythian  colony  in 
Ireland.  We  have  thus  in  the  modern  term 
Route  a  most  interesting  memorial  of  a  great 
historical  fact.  "  There  are  few  local  names 
in  the  British  Islands,"  says  Joyce,  "  more 
venerable  for  antiquity  than  this — preserving, 
with  little  alteration,  through  the  turmoil  of 
seventeen  centuries,  the  name  of  the  first 
leader  of  a  Scotic  colony  to  the  coasts  of 
Alba."  Three  centuries  later,  a  fresh  colony 
of  Dalriadians  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Scot- 
tish monarchy  under  Lorn  Aengus  and 
Fergus  Mac  Erch.  Hence,  from  the  third 
till  the  tenth  century,  Ireland  was  called 
Scotia  Miijor,  North  Britain  Scotia  Minor. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  or  thereabouts,  Ire- 
land returned  to  the  native  name  of  Eire. 
These  colonists  pi-obably  possessed  portions 
of  Argyle  and  the  Western  Isles.  Bede  says 
that  they  first  settled  on  the  northern  banks 
of  the  Clyde.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time 
(a.d.  50G)  they  took  with  them  the  celebrated 
Lia.  FaiJ,  or  stone  of  destiny.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Stuarts  were  descendants  of 
the  colonists  from  this  very  district  where  we 
now  stand,  and  through  them  that  the  present 
royal  family  of  England  laid  their  claim  to 
the  crown.  What  an  extraordinary  page  in 
the  romance  of  history — the  great  sovereign 
of  a  great  people  claiming,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  right  to  govern,  through  that 
right  which  had  been  won  by  the  swords  of  a 
few  Dalriadians  from  a  remote  district  of  the 
county  Antrim  early  in  the  sixth  century ! 
These  few  particulars  of  the  ancient  history 
are  merely  mentioned  here,  as  we  shall  find 
hereafter  that  a  return  of  invaders,  probably 
descendants  of  these  same  Dah-iadians  who 
left  the  shores  of  Ireland  with  Cairbre  Riada, 
set  out  several  centuries  afterwards  to  settle 
in  Eltonia,  or  Ulster,  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  in  that  tract  of  country  whence 
they  originally  sprung.  This  coast  was  pecu- 
liarly and  continually  exposed,  not  only  to  the 
predatory  visits  of  the  Scots,  but  also  of  the 
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Danish  marauders,  the  sheltered  coves  and 
nooks  amid  the  cliffs  forming  favourable 
landing  and  hiding-places  for  their  armed 
corachs.  Hence  we  find  the  shores  and 
country  studded  with  the  remains  of  many 
strongholds,  such  as  fortified  duns,  mounds, 
and  entrenchments.  These  are  so  numerous 
that  in  two  parishes  alone  there  are  no  less 
than  upwards  of  200  entrenched  mounds  or 
forts.  The  district  was  subsequenty  held  under 
various  fortunes — such  as  the  powerful  family 
of  the  Northern  Hy-Nials  (from  whom  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Clan-Hugh-Boy,  from 
their  leader,  Hugh-Boy  O'NeillJ  ;  the 
English  adventurers  under  De  Courcy,  the 
De  Burghos,  the  M'Keons,  the  powerful 
sept  of  the  M'Quillans  andO'Kanes,  and  the 
Scotch  clans  of  the  M'Donnells,  Lords  of 
the  Isles.  Amidst  the  varied  contentions  of 
th  ese  troubled  times,  when  might  alone  was 
right,  and  the  deed  of  the  sword  the  only 
charter  of  possession,  strongholds  such  as 
we  find  in  Dunluce,  Dunseverick,  Kenbaan, 
Doonaninny,  would  naturally  be  erected  on 
these  northern  coasts  to  resist  the  depre- 
dations of  the  northern  pu-ates  and  the 
island  Scots,  who  were  continually  harassing 
the  coasts  of  Antrim  and  Derry.  For 
example — The  first  raid  of  the  Danish  pirates 
is  thus  recorded: — "  Age  of  Christ  795 — the 
2.5th  year  of  Dunchadh — the  burning  of 
Reachrinn  by  plunderers — its  shrines  were 
broken  and  plundered,"  Reachrinn  was  the 
Irish  name  for  Rathlin.  According  to  Mac- 
pherson,  this  signified  Ram's  promontony,  or 
island  ;  others,  however,  derive  the  name  from 
Rak-ol — importing  Royal  island.  Hence  it 
was  termed  by  Ptolemy,  Reichinn,  or  King's 
island.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
(a.d.  924)  "  Dun  Sobhairce  was  plundered  by 
the  Danes  of  Loch  Cuan  (Strangford  Lough), 
and  they  slew  many  persons  on  this  occasion." 
And  again,  a.d.  1211— The  M'Donnells  of  the 
Isles  are  mentioned  as  invading  the  coasts 
of  Antrim  and  Derry.  The  castles  which  I 
have  mentioned  are  built  uniformly  on  nearly 
isolated  precipitous  clifis,  easily  rendered 
most  difficult  of  access,  and  prior  to  the  use 
of  artillery  must  have  been  almost  impreg- 
nable. Each  of  these  at  an  early  date  was 
probably  the  site  of  a  fortified  dun  or  caher 
— i.e.,  an  entrenched  earthen  mound,  or  a 
circular  uncemented  stone  fort ;  but  now 
obliterated  by  the  newer  fortress.  The 
present  stone  fortresses  are  most  probably  of 
the  Norman  period,  and  are  not  older  than 
the  date  of  the  English  invasion,  1172.  The 
Castles  of  Dunluce,  Dunseverick,  and  Ken- 
baan are  situated  near  each  other  on  the 
same  line  of  coast,  on  bold  precipitous  pro- 
jecting cliffs,  like  those  of  Dunuottar  and 
Dunbar.  Each 

"  Seems  a  promontory  of  I'ock, 

Tliat,  compassed  round  wilh  tnrhnlent  sound, 
In  middle-ocean  meets  tlie  surying  shock, 
Tempest-buffeted,  ciiadel-crowned." 

Their  shattered  walls,  grim  and  bare,  seem 
to  spring  out  of  the  very  clifis  and  to  scorn 
the  waves  that  have  for  ages  beat  against 
their  foundations.  But  Time,  the  devourer, 
is  relentlessly  at  work,  and  each  tower  and 
keep  "  sUently  nods  o'er  its  own  decay." 
Dunluce  and  Dunseverick  were  formerly 
strongholds  of  the  Irish  sept  of  the  M'Quil- 
lans ;  subsequently  of  the  Scotch  settlers, 
the  M'Donnells.  Kenbaan  of  the  Irish  sept 
M'Hendrich ;  subsequently  of  the  Scotch 
M'Alisters.  But  the  ruins  of  Dunluce  which 
now  lie  before  ns  far  exceed  all  the  others  in 
extent,  interest,  and  j)icturesque  beauty — its 
fame  is  almost  co-equal  with  that  of  the 
Causeway,  and  it  has  been  styled  the  most 
striking  ruin  perhaps  in  Ireland.  The  name, 
anciently  wi-itten  Ditiilios,  and  so  found  in 
all  Irish  authorities,  is  derived  from  Dun, 
used  adjectively  for  strong  or  fortified,  and 
Lios,  or  Lis,  a  circular  entrenchment  or  fort. 
Near  the  castle  is,  or  had  been,  an  entrenched 
mound.  Whether  the  word  Dunluce  may 
mean  the  fortified  lis  or  caher  now  obliterated 
by  the  present  building,  or  the  present 
structure  near  the  Lios,  we  have  now  only 
slender  gi-ounds  for  conjecture.  The  era  of 
its  first  erection  and  the  name  of  its  founder 
are  subjects  merely  of  tradition.     It  lias 


been  assigned  to  an  Irish  chieftain,  M'Keon, 
who  built  it  to  awe  the  Danes  anil  Cruith- 
neans,  or  ancient  Caledonians.  More  pro- 
bably, however,  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
present  structure,  which  have  an  early 
Norman  type,  were  built  by  De  Courcy,  who 
pursued  his  conquests  in  Ulster  as  far  as  the 
Bann.  By  this  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as 
saying  there  was  no  fortified  building  on  the 
site  anterior  to  this  date.  From  the  "  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,"  it  appears  that  the 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Dunseverick — Duin 
Sohhairche,  or  Sovarche's  fort — was  erected 
A.M.  3501,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  similar 
structure  was  erected  at  Dunltice.  The  great 
I  chieftains  of  the  north  of  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  and  immediately  subsequent, 
were  the  O'Neills  and  O'Donnells,  with  the 
O'Dohertys  of  Inishowen,  the  O'Kanes  of 
Deri-y  and  Antrim,  and  the  M'Quillans  of 
Antrim.  The  M'Quillans  were  lords  of  the 
tract  known  as  the  Route  of  Antrim  or 
Dab-ieta,  and  possessed  the  Castles  of  Dun- 
luce and  Dunseverick.  Cox  says  that  Dun- 
luce was  taken  from  the  English  by  Daniel 
M'Quillan  in  1513.  It  was  held  by  them 
until  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
M'Donnells.  The  M'Quillans,  according  to 
O'Donovan,  quoting  Donald  M'Firbis,  were 
descended  from  a  Dalriadian  chieftain  who 
emigrated  to  Wales  at  an  early  period,  some 
of  whose  posterity  returned  at  the  English 
invasion.  He  also  states  that  the  "  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,"  which  are  full  of  the 
exploits  of  the  M^Uidldins,  never  speak  of 
them  as  of  English  or  foreign  extraction. 
According  to  another  account,  the  M'Quillans 
take  their  name  from  the  M'Williams, 
descendants  of  William  De  Burgho,  who 
possessed  large  tracts  in  Ulster.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  however,  the  old  lords  of  Dunluce  in 
time  found  themselves  gradually  hemmed  in 
and  dispossessed  of  their  territories  by  the 
Scotch  adventurers,  the  M'Donnells,  who 
had  been  settling  in  Antrim  and  Derry  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  until,  under  Sorley 
Boy,  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
Glyunes,  they  also  became  masters  of  Dun- 
luce. Sorley  Boy — corruption  of  Somluiirle 
Buidlie,  or  Yellow  Charles  M'Donnell — was 
a  chief  from  the  Hebrides,  and  descended 
from  the  ancient  Ii'ish  race  of  Clan  CoUa, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Scotland 
many  centuries  before.  Manj'  are  the  stories 
and  traditions  regarding  the  contentions 
between  the  O'Neills,  the  M'Quillans,  and 
the  O'Donnells  under  the  shadows  of  Dun- 
luce. "  Series  lougissima  rerum  per  tot  ducta 
viros."  And  now  the  O'Neills  and  the 
M'Quillans  are  in  obscurity  ;  the  descendants 
of  the  Scotch  M'Donnells  are  lords  of  Antrim 
and  Dunluce.  In  15G0,  John  O'Neill  the 
Proud  invited  over  several  Highland  and 
Island  chieftains  as  allies  in  his  struggle 
with  Elizabeth's  leaders,  Sussex  andOrmonde. 
After  peace  had  been  arranged  O'NeiU 
thought  that  these  Scotchmen  would  depart 
as  readily  as  they  had  come.  But  in  this 
case  he  counted  without  his  guests.  The 
Scotch,  under  Sorley  M'Donald,  though 
defeated  by  O'Neill,  held  their  ground,  and 
having  assisted  the  M'Qiiillans  against  the 
O'Neills,  for  Shane  O'Neill  was  tyrannizing 
over  all  the  Chiefs  of  Ulster,  their  former 
leader  was  entertained  in  Dunluce  Castle. 
After  O'NeUFs  subjugation,  Sorley  Boy  was 
invited  to  winter  in  the  castle,  and  while 
there  he  jnivately  wooed  and  married  the 
chieftain's  daughter.  Upon  this  alliance  the 
M'Donnells  subsequently  rested  their  claim 
to  the  j)resent  territory.  In  Sydney's  Report 
on  the  State  of  Ireland,  1575,  he  says — "  The 
Glynns  of  Antrim  and  the  Route  were  in- 
habited by  Scots  under  Sorley  Boy,  the 
country  full  of  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  Scot 
very  haughty."  He  was  very  haughty  in  his 
stronghold  of  Dunluce  because  Shane  O'Neill 
had  been  defeated  and  slain.  Sir  J.  Perrott, 
who  succeeded  Sydney  in  1584,  finding  that 
the  Scots  were  troublesome  in  Antrim, 
marched  thither,  and  Sorley  Boy  having 
retired  to  Derry  with  a  large  stock  of  cattle, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Dunluce,  Sir  John 
besieged  it  in  person,  and  took  it  after  two 
days'  siege.   The  ordnance — "  for  other  hope 
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he  had  not  to  win  so  strong  a  place" — con- 
sisting of  two  ciilverins  and  two  sakers,  was 
brought  from  Dublin  by  sea  to  the  Skerries 
and  Portrush.  and  thence  drawn  by  men  to 
Dunluce.    After  the  artillery  had  begun  to 
shake  the  castle,  the  contemporary  account 
goes  on  to  state,  "  Then  the  courages  of  the 
Ward,  unused  to  defence  of  such  places, 
began  to  quaile,  and  next  morning  a  parley 
is  demanded" — "  leave  to  depart  with  bagge 
and  baggage  is  granted — to  prevent  such  re- 
solution as  despaire  and  a  better  consideration 
of  the  strength  of  the  place  might  yield  them, 
and  to  save  the  charge  of  re-edifying  the 
castle,  which  the  Deputy  intended  to  keepe 
for  the  Queene,  being  a  place  of  no  small 
importance."    Perrott  i^laced  Sir  Peter  Cary, 
or  Carew,  in  charge  with  a  garrison  of  15 
soldiers.    This  governor,  who  was  one  of  the 
Carews  of  Antrim,  contrived  in  1585  to  dis- 
charge the  English  garrison,  and  substitute 
some  of  his  own  countrymen  and  kindred. 
Two  of  these,  however,  treacherously  com- 
municated with  M'Donnell,  and  in  the  night- 
time drew  up  50  of  his  followers  into  the 
castle.    Gary  made  a  brave  defence,  but  was 
overpowered  and  slain  with  a  few  of  his  men. 
The  redoubtable  Sorley  Boy  was  thus  again 
master  of  Dunluce ;  but  shortly  after  Sir  J. 
Perrott  sent  Captain  Merriman  to  besiege 
the  place.    He  slew  the  two  sons  of  Sorley 
Boy,  and  placed  him  in  such   straits  by 
driving  away  his  cattle,  his  only  wealth  (he 
having,  according  to  Camden,  50,000  cows  of 
his  own),  that  he  surrendered  to  Merriman, 
went  to  Dublin,  and  made  public  submission. 
On  swearing  fidelity  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  payment  as  tribute  of  40  foot  and  12 
horsemen  for  40  days  in  time  of  war,  with  a 
number  of  cattle  and  hawks  annually,  he  was 
restored  to  the  possession  of  four  districts, 
with  the  government  of  Dunluce  Castle.  The 
family  of  the  M'Donnells  was  subsequently 
ennobled  by  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Antrim  and 
Viscount  Dunluce.  In  1642  General  Monroe, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Scottish  forces, 
visited  the  Earl  of  Antrim  at  Dunluce,  and 
was  most  hosi)itably  and  friendly  received ; 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  a  banquet  Monroe 
gave  a  signal  to  his  armed  followers,  who 
seized  the  earl  and  took  possession  of  Dun- 
luce and  his  other  castles.     The  earl  was 
imprisoned    in   Carrickfergus,  whence  he 
escaped,  and  made  his  way  to  England.  The 
cause  of  this  act  of  treachery  was  the  attach- 
'    ment  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim  to  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  while  Munroe  was  an 
adherent  of  the  Lords  Justices,  and  an  ardent 
Covenanter  and  Parliamentarian.    The  Earl 
of  Antrim  was  subsequently  restored  to  his 
possessions.     After  this  we  have  little  to 
record  regarding  Dunluce  until  1739,  after 
Monroe's  capture,  when  a  portion  of  the 
castle  with  its  walls  and  battlements  gave 
'i    way  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave  during  a 
tempestuous  December  night.   The  Duchess 
of  Buckingham  was  then  residing  there,  and 
Lady  Margaret   M'Donnell  was   giving  a 
j    grand  entertainment  to  all  the  grand  families 
j    of  the  North — the  Chichesters,  the  O'Neills, 
the  'Hamiltons,  the  Stewarts,  and  the  Mont- 
gomerys.    You  will,  observing  its  strength 
and  commanding  position,  feel  that  the  old 
!    chieftains  knew  how  to  choose  the  sites  for 
!    their  fastnesses.    The  castle  rock  is  about 
I    100  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  deej)  chasm  about  20 
!    feet  wide  and  90  feet  deep.  This  was  crossed 
by  a  narrow  bridge,  one  of  the  walls  of 
which,  18  inches  wide,  still  remains,  and 
now  forms  the  only  means  of  entrance.  It 
is  said  there  were  traces  of  another  wall 
running  parallel  to  this — at  present  these 
are  not  discernible.    The  faces  of  the  rock 
are   nearly  perpendicular,  and  in  several 
places   form   a   continuous  line  with  the 
masonry  above.    The  i-ock,  which  is  covered 
1    by  the  stronghold,  is  pierced  by  a  natural 
'i    cavern,  penetrating  completely  from  the  sea 
'    to  the  land  side ;  this  cave  gives  a  curious 
i    echo  when  the  waters  are  calm.    There  is 
I    nothing  very  striking  in  the  general  architec- 
[    tural  character  of  the  ruins,  yet  they  are  not 
!    devoid  of  beauty  when  closely  examined, 
j   The  general  type  of  the  defensive  portions  is 


Norman,  with  later  modifications  and  addi- 
tions of  the  Tudor  period.  A  small  vaulted 
chamber  in  the  ruins,  called  Mave  Roe's 
room,  has  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  by 
the  banshee  of  the  old  possessors.  It  is  said 
to  be  swept  clean  nightly  by  her.  The  wind, 
however,  which  frequently  rushes  through 
the  open  doors  and  windows,  aided  probably 
by  some  sly  touches  from  the  old  guide,  are 
the  real  agents  of  the  supposed  spirit's 
housewifery.  The  foundations  of  rock,  strong 
as  they  ajipear  to  be,  are  likewise  yielding, 
with  the  human  work  above,  to  the  voice  of 
time.  You  will  observe  that  portions  of  the 
foundations  of  a  chamber  on  the  north  east 
have  fallen  away  into  the  flood  below,  whilst 
the  walls  remains  as  yet  attached  to  the 
main  building.  The  piles  of  buildings  out- 
side the  rock-fastness  were  used  as  domestic 
offices  and  barracks  for  the  gallowglasses 
and  clansmen.  Several  other  buildings,  the 
walls  of  which  we  see  around  us,  were  used 
for  market  purposes,  the  country  people 
bringing  in  commodities  for  sale  or  as  tribute 
for  the  uses  of  the  troops  and  retainers. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
district  and  its  stronghold  of  Dunluce,  the 
i-uins  of  which,  with  the  many  turrets,  gables, 
and  walls,  in  their  extent  resemble  those  of 
some  village  destroyed  by  fire.  No  sounds 
are  heard  now  save  that  of  the  ceaseless  surge 
that  beats  against  its  dark  basaltic  base,  or 
the  murmur  of  the  winds  through  its  roofless 
halls  and  caverns. 

"  Thou,  too,  Dunluce,  proud  throne  of  feudal  state, 
Hast  bowed  beneutli  the  withering  arm  of  fate; 
For  time  has  been  when  girt  with  martial  powers 
High  waved  thy  bamiers  o'er  thy  sea-girt  towers; 
Wlien  deep  and  awful  rose  tlie  battle's  roar. 
And  war's  artilleiy  sliook  tliy  trembling  shore. 
Wide  to  the  storm  now  stand  thy  echoing  halls, 
Time  saps  the  base  of  thy  basaltic  walls; 
In  ruin  lies  thy  bvidj;e's  narrow  pass, 
Sunk  in  the  fosse,  and  clothed  with  waving  grass; 
The  sea-pink  blooms  upon  thy  turret's  height, 
There  tlie  lone  bird  of  ocean  sits  by  night; 
While  far  beneath  thy  wave-washed  cavern  moans, 
As  tlie  sad  spirit  of  the  whirlwind  groans. 
And  fell  banshees  across  the  lonely  heath. 
Shriek  to  the  blast  and  pour  the  song  of  death." 


SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  jjleasure  that  we 
are  able  to  chronicle  the  development  of  a 
healthy  sanitary  spirit  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
Ireland.  There  is  no  knowing  how  soon  we 
may  once  more  be  visited  with  a  terrible 
epidemic,  more  frightful  in  its  ravages  than 
any  former  ones,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  combat  it,  and  weaken 
its  influence  if  it  should  come.  A  good 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  thorough  public 
and  personal  cleanliness  are  all  important  to 
city,  town,  and  village. 

In  respect  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Dublin,  much  yet  remains  to  be  achieved. 
Many  of  the  back  streets  and  lanes  are  in  a 
filthy  condition  ;  whether  they  will  be  kept 
in  a  more  cleanly  state  when  the  scavenging 
is  done  by  the  Corporation,  instead  of  by  a 
contractor,  we  cannot  say. 

In  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  on  the  9th 
inst.,  the  following  case  was  heard : — 

Mr.  M'Dermott  appeared  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Kdwards,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
markets,  for  havins:  exposed  for  sale  at  Little 
Green  Fruit  Market  a  quantily  of  gooseberries  unfit 
for  human  food,  contrary  to  the  Acts  20  and  27 
Vic.  cap.  11,  and  32  and  "33  Vic.,  cap.  108.  Tlie 
inspector  deposed  tlial  the  berries  in  question  were 
putrid,  and  had  l)een  destroyed  l)y  tlie  direction  of 
Dr.  Caniei'on,  city  analyst.  The  case  had  been 
brought  before  the  court  in  the  liope  that  by 
inflictii}S(  one  fine  a  most  iniquitous  system  would 
be  stopped — that  of  disposing  of  such  fruit  to 
wrelclied  liavvkers,  who  vended  it  in  the  alleys  of 
the  city.  His  Lordship  said  he  was  fully  alive  to 
the  great  importance  of  keepin;^  a  thorough  super- 
vision over  the  markets,  more  especially  at  the 
present  time,  but  as  this  was  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  that  had  come  before  him,  and  as  the  defen- 
dant appeared  to  be  a  poor  person,  he  did  not  care 
to  inflict  a  fine.  He  would  order  him  to  pay  2j.  6d. 
costs,  and  lioped  that  no  similar  cases  would  be 
brought  before  him,  else  he  should  be  compelled  to 
inflict  heavy  penalties. 

In  Kingstown,  activity  is  displayed  by  the 
commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the  health  of 
the  district. 


Messrs.  Masterson  (cliairman),  Ilerron,  Cros- 
tlivvaile,  and  the  Town  Clerk,  waited  ujion  Mr. 
Uarton,  magistrate,  with  reference  to  some  observa- 
tions made  by  him  regarding  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  township.  The  secretary  staled,  oti  the 
part  of  the  commissioners,  that  they  had  been  most 
energetic  in  putting  in  force  the  provisions  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1806.  It  was  the  only  township  ia 
which  a  Public  Health  Committee  had  been 
formed,  and  it  availed  itself  of  ihe  great  experience 
of  a  similar  committee  in  Dublin.  £200  a  year  had 
been  allocated  for  carrying  out  sanitary  improve- 
ments ;  two  sanitary  officers  (one  a  police  sergeant) 
had  been  appointed  ;  water  was  introduced  into 
nearly  all  the  courts,  and  many  branch  sewers  had 
been  constructed.  All  who  neglected  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  commissioners  will  be 
summoned,  and  experienced  counsel  had  been  re- 
tained to  conduct  each  prosecution.  The  Public 
Health  Committee  holds  a  meeting  every  week,  and 
has  intimated  to  the  public,  by  advertisements,  to 
assist  them  by  suggestions,  and  point  out  any  sani- 
tary defect  in  the  township.  Mr.  Barton  stated 
that  he  was  glad  to  find  from  the  responsible  officer 
of  the  commissioners  that  the  statements  made  by 
him  were  erroneous,  congratulated  the  commis- 
sioners on  their  activity  and  foresight  in  pi-oviding 
so  well  for  the  sanitary  requirements  of  Ihe  town- 
ship, and  added  that  the  public  should  be  very 
much  gratified  and  olili'.;ed  to  the  commissioners 
for  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  town,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  in  every  way  in  his  power.  He  also 
suggested  the  propriety  of  providing  a  lire  escape. 

In  Drogheda,  evidence  is  also  given  that 
the  local  authorities  are  alive  to  the  danger 
of  unremoved  nuisances,  and  sanitary  pro- 
secutions are  advised,  and  carried  out. 

Mr.  J.  J.  F.  Greene,  borough  engineer,  summoned 
Joseph  Hall,  of  Chester's-lane,  for  neglecting  to 
cleanse,  purify,  and  fill  up  a  cess-pool  on  his 
premises,  injurious  to  healih,  after  the  necessary 
legal  notice  to  do  so  had  been  served  on  him. 

Patrick  Carney  was  sworn  and  proved  the 
charge. 

Defenda'it  said  there  were  only  two  loads  of 
aianure  for  his  garden. 

Mr.  Mathews  remarked  that  great  apprehensions 
prevailed  lest  serious  sickness  might  shortly  visit 
this  country.  All  persons  who  had  nuisances  on 
their  preutises  should,  therefore,  be  strictly  com- 
pelled to  abate  tl.em. 

Mr.  Duly  —  Dr.  Kelly,  the  doctor  of  that  district, 
is  for  ever  saying  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
won't  do  their  duty. 

Fined  5s.  and  costs,  and  ordered  to  abate  the 
nuisance  forthwith. 

A  soap  and  candle  factory  which  has 
existed  in  this  town  from  time  immemorial, 
has  been  reported  by  the  borough  engineer 
to  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  Town  Com- 
missioners have  ordered  same  to  be  forth- 
with abated  under  sec.  104  of  the  Act. 

An  article  in  the  local  Conservative  has  the 
following : — • 

There  are  precautions  to  be  taken  by  every  indi- 
vidual and  every  family  as  well  as  by  public  bodiea 
and  departments,  and  to  neglect  them  is  to  invite 
danger.  VVe  think  it  extremely  fortunate,  takinij 
a  local  view  of  the  matter,  that  in  Drogheda  the 
im|iortant  offices  of  borough  surveyor  and  nuisance 
inspector  are  no  loui.'er  mei'ely  nominally  filled.  VVe 
ho|)e  that  the  Town  Commissioners,  hiyiui;  aside  all 
small  jealousies,  will  unanimously  support  their 
officer  in  everything  calculated  to  promote  the 
sanitary  well-being  of  tlie  town. 

In  the  town  of  Naas,  county  of  Kildare, 
sanitary  precautions  are  the  order  of  the 
day. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners  drew 
attention,  and  said  his  notice  had  bseii  directed  to 
the  foul  and  d  ingerous  condition  of  one  of  their 
main  sewers,  which  was  filled  with  matter  of  the 
most  noxious  kind;  and  when  he  stated  that  above 
the  stoppase  the  sewer  in  question  drained  twenty 
or  thirty  houses  and  yards,  includinc;  at  least  three 
slaughter  yards,  they  would  see  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action.  There  was  now  no  doubt  that 
the  worst  forms  of  disease,  such  as  typhus  fever, 
scarlatina,  and  cholera,  were  generated  and  spread 
by  the  exhalations  from  filthy  sewers.  The  water 
supply  of  the  town  was  also  in  danger  of  being 
poisoned  if  the  sewers  were  not  kept  free.  He  had 
i)een  told  that  the  sewers  of  ^'aas  were  constructed 
and  raainlained  off  the  county  rate,  levied  on  the 
townspeo|)le,  and  that  the  only  way  to  get  the 
sewers  looked  after  would  be  to  put  in  a  present- 
ment at  next  road  sessions,  ami  have  the  sam 
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approved  of  at  tlie  sprins  assizes  of  187-.  Tliis 
was  all  very  well,  but  he  wanted  to  have  a  niiisance 
abated  immediately  wliich  endangered  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  people  of  the  town;  and  the  act  of 
Parliament  which  constituted  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners certainly  eave  them  power,  as  the  sanitary 
executive  of  the  town,  to  act  in  cases  like  the 
present  for  the  l)eiiefit  of  the  community.  He  con- 
cluded by  callini;  on  the  commissioners  lo  take 
some  steps  to  have  the  sewer  he  referred  to 
cleansed,  and  the  impediment  to  the  drainage 
promptly  removed. 

Mr.  Cantrell  said  he  conld  not  find  words  strong 
enough  to  express  liimself  in  support  of  Mr.  Craig's 
proposition,  as  the  present  sanitary  state  of  the 
town,  froiri  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  it,  was  a 
perfect  disjirace. 

Mr.  Tracy  was  opposed  to  opening  the  sewers  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates  till  a  presentment  was  first 
made,  and  appioveil  of  by  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Cantrell  llieii  nave  notice  that  he  would  move 
at  their  next  ineetiii;;  that  the  town  clerk  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  have  the  main  sewer  in 
the  main  street  cleansed,  and  presented  for  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  nuisance  inspector  received  instructions  to  he 
raost  particular  in  looking  after  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  town. 

Belfast  is  stirring  a  little  in  the  matter  of 
sanitary  jirecautions,  and  lately  she  has  been 
helping  the  health  of  the  city  by  establishing 
a  people's  park. 

Coleraine  is  energetically  calling  out  on  all 
sides  for  a  public  park  and  a  proper  cemetery. 
We  trust  that  Coleraine,  with  other  northern 
industrial  towns,  will  not  have  to  call  in  vain. 

Ell  passant  we  may  remark  that  we  are 
happy  that  the  suggestion  we  made  as  to  the 
formation  of  a  people's  park  on  the  ground 
lately  occupied  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show,  has  been  taken  up,  and  there  exists 
every  hope  the  Pembroke  Township  will 
have  the  benefit  of  a  public  park  at  no 
distant  date.  We  trust  that  the  affair  will 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Dublin  cannot  have 
too  many  lungs.  Without  pure  air  there  can- 
not be  health ;  and  our  city  in  the  future 
will  require  all  the  open  spaces  that  she  can 
obtain. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Lisiioonvarna  Spas  and  Sea  Side  Places  of 
Clare.  By  E.  D.  Mapother,  M.D. 
Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Co.  London  :  Long- 
man and  Co.  1871. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  little  hrochure,  and 
one  that  deserves  not  only  perusal  but 
attention.  The  fame  of  the  mineral  waters 
or  spas  of  Ireland  is  of  old  date.  Those  of 
Leixlip,  Lucan,  the  Phoenix  Park,  Swanlin- 
bar,  and  Ballyspellan,  attracted  thousands  of 
visitors  in  their  day,  but  their  day  had 
almost  passed  before  the  birth  of  the  present 
century.  Swift,  we  believe,  celebrated  the 
fame  of  the  last-named  waters  by  some 
humorous  lines,  and  Tickel,  Addison,  Parnel, 
Delany,  and  Dunkin,  poets,  parsons,  and 
doctors,  added  their  quota  to  the  praises  of 
these  once  famous  spas.  The  ctirative 
qualities  of  these  waters  were  attested  and 
acknowledged,  and  analyses  of  their 
properties  were  made  by  some  well-known 
physicians,  whose  name  and  fame  survive  in 
our  own  time.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that 
Ireland,  which  once  boasted  of  so  many  of 
these  spas,  has  been  unable  almost,  except  in 
a  rare  instance,  to  retain  their  use.  Ger- 
many has  been  for  many  years  developing  a 
large  traffic  in  mineral  waters,  wliile  those  of 
Great  Britain  aiul  Ireland  are  being  disused. 
Bath,  Leamington,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Mal- 
vern, and  many  other  places  in  England,  had 
for  a  long  period  been  celebrated  as  places 
where  nature  and  art  were  blended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  waters,  for  fashion  in 
these  places  was  not  contented  with  nature's 
supply.  Drumcondra,  Dublin,  also  gave 
birth,  in  1819,  to  an  artificial  spa,  the  grounds 
of  Clonturk  House  being  the  scene  of  a  spe 
culative  Frenchman's  labours.  Here  poor 
Duval  ambitionedto  rival  London  by  creating 
a  second  Vauxhall.  Old  nails,  iron  filings, 
horse-shoe  i,  and  chemicals  were  compounded 


together,  and  the  result  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  There  was  a  pungency  in 
the  taste,  and  a  certain  jiotency  in  the  spell, 
while  the  fashion  of  the  period  supported 
the  illusion. 

As  it  is  our  intention  in  next  issue  to 
make  a  very  close  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Mapother's  work,  we  will  defer  till  then  what 
we  have  to  say  on  mineral  waters  in  general, 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  drinking 
them.  The  information  afforded  by  the  little 
book  will  be  found  reliable.  The  opinions 
expressed  are,  we  believe,  thoroughly  sound. 
To  the  health  hunter — be  he  a  city  merchant, 
college  student,  tourist,  or  a  mere  invalid 
— this  small  volume  will  be  a  most  useful 
accompaniment  in  his  journey  through  this 
island,  for  its  interest  is  not  confined  to  the 
"  Sea  Side  Places  of  Clare."  It  says  much  in 
smaU  compass,  and  the  advice  as  well  as  the 
information  it  tenders,  will  he  found  most  ac- 
ceptable to  many. 


The  Workman's  Manual  of  Engineering 
Drawing.  By  John  Maxton,  Engineer, 
&c.    London  :  Lockwood  and  Co. 

This  very  useful  and  well  got-up  manual  of 
engineering  drawing  will  be  noticed  in  our 
next  issue. 


SHOP  FRONT  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  DUBLIN. 

MESSRS.  kerb's  ESTABLISHMENT. 

We  give  in  our  present  issue  an  engraving  of 
the  front  elevation  of  Messrs.  Kerr's  new  es- 
stablishment  in  Capel-street.    The  structure 
externally  presents  a  good  block  of  building 
artistically  rendered,  and  adds  a  new  feature 
to  this  historic  street  on  the  northern  side  of 
our  river.    As  we  iateird  in  a  future  issue  to 
enter  into  particulars  of  the  inner  depart- 
ments of  the  establishment  (which  are  stiU 
in  a  very  incomplete  state) ,  we  will  reserve 
all  architectural  data,  and  confine  our  re- 
marks to  instancing  -the  persevering  public 
spirit  manifested  by  the  proprietors  in  the 
development  of  important  branches  of  native 
industries,  and  in  the  utilization  of  home 
labour.  In  one  branch  alone — that  of  Belleek 
pottery — the    Messrs.    Kerr   have  already 
achieved  wonders.    In  perfect  manipulation 
of  modellmg,  glazing,  and  finish,  nothing  can 
be  more  chaste  than  the  numerous  articles  of 
ware  of  the  Belleek  type  turned  out  by  this 
establishment.   We  understand  that  further 
improvements  are  in  contemplation  in  this 
branch  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments are  completed.    During  the  visit  of 
the  Royal  party  to    Dublin  special  visits 
were  made  by  the  Princes,  and  the  Princess 
Louise  and  Marquis  of  Lorne  to  the  Messrs. 
Kerr's,  and  the  Royal  party  expressed  their 
wonder    and  the  pleasure    they    felt  at 
witnessing  the  marvellous  display  of  fancy 
ware  on  view.    We   believe  that  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  large  orders  were 
given  by  members  of  the  Royal  family  for 
several    articles.      Some    most  beautiful 
specimens  of  vases  ornamented  with  ideal 
pictures,  illustrative  of  a  variety  of  incidents 
in  the  fields  of  poetry,  romance,  chivalry, 
&c.,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Royal  party. 
Among  these  were  a  pair  of  vases,  which,  on 
a  former  occasion  in  Dublin,  received  the 
special  praise  of  Her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert.    Here  may  be  seen  a  model,  a  per- 
fect imitation  in  all  details  of   a  service 
presented  to  his  late  Majesty  William  IV., 
decorated  in  the  centre  with  the  royal  arms, 
with  medallion  pictures  emblazoned  on  the 
l)order,  illustrative  of  the  several  orders  of 
knighthood.    A  fac-simile  of  a  service  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  in  18G1,  is  also  on  view, 


embellished  with  all  the  royal  appendages. 
Vases  may  be  inspected  from  prices  varying 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  guineas 
the  pair  and  upward.  In  the  six  departments 
through  which  the  royal  party  were  con- 
ducted, a  varied  assortment  of  most  superb 
articles  of  manufacture  are  to  be  observed. 
On  side  tables,  the  ware  of  Colebroke  Dale, 
French  china,  and  that  of  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Mintons,  are  displayed,  endless  in  the 
variety  of  form,  and  each  possessing  a  dis- 
tinctive charm.  In  viewing  these  articles, 
the  fancy  is  struck  with  the  sublety  of  mind 
and  the  cunning  of  artistic  handicraft  that  is 
shown.  A  casual  look  alone  will  convince 
the  visitors  that  progress  in  the  world  of  art 
is  moving  apace  with  rapid  strides,  and  that 
even  in  the  City  of  Dublin  a  cultivated  taste 
is  not  only  perceptible,  but  exists,  and  is 
fastly  developing.  As  we  have  already  said 
in  the  beginning  of  our  notice,  we  purpose, 
on  another  occasion,  entering  more  fully  into 
details,  we  wiU  take  leave  of  our  subject  by 
complimenting  the  Messrs.  Kerr  on  the 
success  they  have  achieved,  and  we  can  con- 
fidently augur  from  their  acknowledged 
enterprise  certain  celebrity  and  wealth,  both 
of  which  they  very  well  merit. 

The  entire  works  are  to  be  carried  out 
according  to  plans  by  Mr.  John  M'Curdy^ 
Leinster-street. 


THOMAS  COOLER,  ARCHITECT. 

In  respect  to  the  queries  put  in  the  last 
issues  of  the  Irish  Builder  anent  the  above 
Irish  architect,  we  have  been  called  upon 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooley,  an  artist  in  this 
city,  and  grandson  to  the  above  celebrated 
architect.  We  are  informed  that  there  are 
many  architectural  drawings  of  the  architect 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  (City  Hall)  and  a 
portion  of  the  Four  Courts  in  existence  still, 
and  are  available  for  the  purpose  of  identity. 
The  author  of  the  proposed  Lives  o  f  the  Irish 
A  reliitects  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  hear  of 
this,  and  we  will  have  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing any  fuller  partictilars  relative  to 
Thomas  Cooley's  practice  in  Dublin  when 
we  are  furnished  with  the  same.  Of  the 
other  Irish  architects  mentioned  we  trust 
that  some  more  information  will  be  forth- 
coming in  due  time. 


THE  "BUILDING  NEWS"  AND  THE 
"  IRISH  BUILDER." 

Our  contemporary  the  Building  Neivs  has 
thought  it  necessary,  in  its  issue  of  the  4th 
instant,  to  publish  what  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
mythical  letter,  charging  the  Irish  Builder 
with  transferring  to  its  columns  an  article 
without  acknowledgment.  We  could  pass  by 
the  sneer  indulged  in  in  this  insolent  letter  as 
unworthy  of  notice  had  it  not  been  supjjle- 
mented  with  an  editorial  note,  hacking  up 
their  reputed  correspondent  in  his  charges. 
The  Building  News  is  perfectly  justified  in 
reminding  its  contemporaries  of  their  inad- 
vertence, and  we  honestly  assert  that  it  was 
such  on  our  part,  and  the  fact  that  this  inad- 
vertence might  he  charged  to  us  on  a  former 
occasion  is  no  proof  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  appropriating  the  material  of  other 
journals  without  acknowledgment.  We  think 
our  contemporary  the  Building  News  is  not 
in  the  position  of  throwing  the  first  stone  at 
its  brother  labourers  in  the  build iug  world, 
and  wc  will  civilly  remind  our  petulant  con- 
temporary that  we  can  bring  home  to  its 
doors  numerous  cases  of  appropriations  iu 
its  chequered  career.  We  are  happily  in  a 
position  of  making  good  our  words,  and  if  our 
contemporary  likes  to  accept  the  challenge 
we  fling  down  the  gauntlet  at  once,  and  wiU 
not  stumble  over  the  performance.  Some 
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journals  there   are   who  live  by  begging, 
borrowing,  and  stealing,  not  alone  from  the 
pages  of  other  journals,  but  from  the  brains 
of  writers,  and  we  have  known  one  or  two  of 
them  in  London  who  scrupled  not  to  use  the 
manuscript  of  "  poor  devils,"  informing  the 
said  poor  devils  that  the  charm  of  seeing 
themselves  in  print   ought  to  be  sufficent 
compensation  for  their  labour.    The  Irish 
Builder  has  been  in  existence   for  nearly 
twelve  years,  and  we  think  very  few  in  the 
building  world  are  oblivious  of  its  career,  but 
gratuitous  insults  are   common  in  I  certain 
literary  circles,  and  some  there  are  who 
cannot    approach  you    without  insulting. 
Narrow-minded    people,    said    our  great 
countryman  Swift,  are  like  narrow-necked 
bottles,  the  less  they  have  in  them  the  more 
noise  it  makes   in  coming  out.    This  re- 
mark holds   good  in  respect  to  more  than 
one  of  our  contemporaries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel.   The  English  Mechanic  being 
part  and  parcel  of  one  establishment,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  bandy  compliments 
■with  it,  singly  or  under  its  various  incorpora- 
tions.   It  would  conduce  much  to  the  respec- 
tability of  the  professional  journals  of  London 
if  they  would  imitate  the  conduct  of  our  re- 
spected contemporary  the  Builder  ;  but  dis- 
honest rivals,  who  lack  ability  themselves, 
can  only  travestie,  and   even  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  work  they  miserably  faU. 
Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Irish  Builder 
may  be,  it  has  never  yet  levied  any  system 
of  black  mail  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  circulation,  nor  has  it  resorted  to  the 
unprincipled  practice  of  fleecing  small  manu- 
facturers or  poor  patentees.    It  is  with  pain 
we  are  forced  to  notice  the  conduct  of  our 
contemporary,  but  in  justice  to  ourselves 
and  our  constituency  we  could  not  pass  over 
the  matter   in  silence.    Wilful  thieving 
deserves  punishment  if  it  can  be  brought 
home  to  the  reputed  thief,  but  wilful  lying  is 
more  reprehensible.    We  take  leave  of  our 
contemporary  for  the  present,  hoping  that 
he  wiU  exercise   a  little  more  caution  in 
future.  When  he  ever  finds  us  at  fault  again 
through  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  our 
stafF,  we  will  take  no  umbrage  at  being  re- 
minded.    AU  we    expect   is  gentlemanly 
usage,  common  journalistic  courtesy,  and 
not  the  ambition  of  a  spirit  more  congenial 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  shamble  than  to  the 
sanctum  of  a  respectable  English  journalist. 


feces  about  tliein,  in  a  small  house,  to  which  tiieir 
frieiuls  can  have  ready  access.  With  the  sympathy 
of  neialilioiiis,  rich  anil  poor,  sickness  will  he  more 
snpporlahle,  and  tlicir  cliances  of  recovery  greater 
than  in  a  large  institution,  for,  as  a  rule,  patients 
suffering  from  serious  medical  and  surgical  diseases 
do  better  separately  than  congregated  In  large 
wards.    This  is  to  be  attributed  to  purer  air  and 

less  excitement  VVhat  is  required 

in  remote  dispensary  districts  is  an  unpretending 
cottage,  capable  of  accommodating  four  or  five 
patients,  with  a  motherly  sort  of  woman  as  nurse, 
vvlio  will  obey  orders  punctually.  With  these  tlie 
medical  officers  will  be  able  to  discharge  their 
duties  more  advantageously  to  the  sick  poor;  and, 
I  venture  to  say,  with  them  the  questioirof  increased 
remuneration  of  such  duties  will  be  a  secondary 
consideration  until  the  time  comes  whcTi  funds  in  aid 
of  village  hospitals  can  he  obtained  from  moneys 
originally  intended  for  religious  purposes.  .  .  . 
Irisli  medical  men  know  their  business  well,  and 
many  a  case  is  treated  successfully  In  a  cabin  that 
wouid  reflect  credit  on  an  Adams  or  a  Corrigan. 
They  only  require  more  facilities  for  performing 
operations,  and  for  Increasing  their  experience  and 
keeping  up  their  skill.  In  ray  humlile  opinion,  cases 
of  contagions  disease  should  not  be  admitted  into 
village  hospitals — the  union  fever  hospitals  are  tlie 
proper  places  for  them— and  their  reception  into 
such  homely  institutions  as  the  contemplated  village 
hospitals  would  create  a  prejudice  against  them. 
Why  should  not  an  effort  at  once  be  made  by 
members  of  Parliament  and  Poor  Law  guardians  to 
obtain  the  advance  on  the  security  of  surplus  funds 
of  the  Irish  Church  hinted  at  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  ?" 

More  attention  than  has  hitherto  _  been 
given  is  required  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  Dr.  Davis.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  poor  and  rich. 


MOKE  STATUES. 
With  the  O'Connell  Monument,  the  Prince 
Albert  Statue,  the  Grattan  Statue,  the 
Memorial  to  Lord  Eosse,  and  several  other 
private  and  public  commissions  abroad,  Mr. 
Foley  has  received  a  fresh  order  dtiring  his 
visit  to  this  country,  to  commence  a  statue 
of  the  late  Lord  Dunkellin,  Galway.  There 
may  be  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  genius 
may  be  overworked  in  London,  while  it  is 
overlooked  in  Dublin  at  the  same  moment. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  public  to 
expect  that  a  little  more  consideration  should 
be  shown  to  our  resident  artists  by  public 
bodies,  who  acquire  public  moneys  here,  but 
who  think  they  cannot  send  it  out  of  the 
country  fast  enough.    A  change  is  required. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  MICHAEL  DUNNE,   BUILDER,  AMIENS- 
STREET. 

It  is  with  a  sincere  regret  we  have  to  re- 
cord in  our  present  issue  the  death  of  a 
worthy  citizen,  who,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  was  a  well-known  and  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  building  professiojj.  He  had  been 
only  a  few  days  ailing  before  his  decease, 
which  took  i^lace  at  his  residence,  Amiens- 
street,  on  Thursday  morning,  the  10th 
instant.  By  sheer  perseverance  and  industry 
he  raised  himself  up  from  an  humble  station 
—thus  showing  an  example  to  the  younger 
aspirants  in  his  line.  He  was  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  his  dealings,  honourable  in 
his  engagements,  and  both  in  the  character 
of  an  employer,  citizen,  or  neighbour,  earned 
the  respect  of  all  within  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  deceased  was  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age. 


VILLAGE  HOSPITALS. 
On  the  subject  of  village  hospitals,  Dr. 
Davis,    of    Manorhaniilton,    makes  some 
sensible  observations  in  a  morning  contem- 
porary.   He  says  :— 

"The  chief  advantages  of  the  establishment  of 
village  hospitals  seem  to  be— first,  the  certainty 
that"the  sick  and  suffering  poor  will  ghiiily  avail 
themselves  of  their  benefits;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  medical  officers  of  the  dispensaries  can  treat 
jnore  succe.ssfully  cases  of  serious  accidents  and 
disease.    With  long  experience  as  medical  officer  of 

workhouse  hospital,  I  can  safely  say  that  anxiety 
to  get  home  to  their  own  little  cabins,  away  from 
the  suffering  and  dying  around  thcTn,  has  induced 
many  patients,  at  loo  early  a  period,  to  leave  the 
large  hospital,  where  they  were  gradually  conva- 
lescing. This  ol)jeeliou  they  will  not  have  to  a 
village  hospital  near  their  own  home,  with  familiar 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT 
EDINBURGH. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  has  been 
held  in  Edinburgh.  The  inaugural  address 
was  delivered  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  Music  Hall,  before  a  brilliant 
assemblage,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  occupying 
a  chair  on  the  president's  right  hand.  Having 
sketched  the  early  history  and  progress  of 
the  association,  noted  the  losses  it  had  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  several  great  men,  and 
made  some  few  remarks  upon  Kew  Observa- 
tory, he  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

The  physical  laboratories  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
show  the  want  felt'  of  colleges  of  research  ; 
but  they  go  but  infinitesimaUy  towards  sttp- 
plying  it,  being  absolutely  destitute  of  means, 
material  or  personal,  for  advancing  science 
except  at  the  expense  of  volunteers,  or 
securing  that  volunteers  shall  be  found  to 
continue  even  such  little  work  as  at  present 
is  carried  on.  The  whole  of  Andrews' 
splendid  work  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
has  been  done  under  great  difficulties  and 
disadvantages,  and  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fices ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  there  is 
not  a  student's  physical  laboratory  in  any 
one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland — a 


want  which  surely  ought  not  to  remain  un- 
supplied.     Each  of  these  institutions  (the 
four  Scotch  Universities,  the  three  (Queen's 
Colleges,  and  Owens  College,  Manchester) 
requires  two  professors  of  Natural  Philosophy 
— one  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  teach- 
ing, the  other  for  the  advancement  of  science 
by  experiments.    Tlie  University  of  Oxford 
has  already  established  a  physical  laboratory. 
The  muniticience  of  its  Chancellor  is  about 
to  supply  the  University  of  Cambridge  with 
a  spleadid  laboratory,  to  be  constructed 
under  the  eye  of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell. 
In  mentioning  recent  advances  in  several 
branches  of   science,  he  took  occasion  to 
observe  that  accurate  and  minute  measure- 
ment seems  to  the  non-scientific  imagination 
a  less  lofty  and  dignified  work  than  looking 
for  something  new.  But  nearly  all  the  grand 
discoveries  of  science  have   been  but  the 
rewards  of  accurate  measurement  and  patient, 
long-continued  labour  in  the  minute  sifting 
of  numerical  results.    The  popular  idea  of 
Newton's   grandest    discovery  is  that  the 
theory  of  gravitation  flashed  into  his  mind, 
and  so  the  discovery  was  made.    It  was  by 
a  long  train  of    mathemtical  calculation, 
founded  on  results  accumulated  through  pro- 
digious toil  of  practical  astronomers,  that 
Newton  first  demonstrated  the  forces  urging 
the  planets  towards  the  sun,  determined  the 
magnitude  of  those  forces,  and  discovered 
that  a  force  following  the  same  law  of  varia- 
tion with  distance  urges  the  moon  towards 
the  earth.    Among  other  illustrations  of  this 
remark,  he  noticed  Andrews'  discovery  of  the 
contiauity  between  the  gaseous  and  liquid 
states,  which  he  said  was  worked  out  by 
many  years  of  laborious  and  minute  measure- 
ment of  phenomena  scarcely  sensible  to  the 
naked  eye.    Great  service  has  been  done  to 
science  by  the  British  Association  in  pro- 
moting accurate   measurement  in  various 
subjects.    After  a  comprehensive  review  of 
science  in  every  department,  the  President 
continued: — The  essence  of  science  is  as  well 
illustrated  by  astronomy  and  cosmical  physics, 
consists  in  inferring  antecedent  conditions, 
and  anticipating  future  evolutions,  from  phe- 
nomena which  have   actually  come  under 
observation.     In  biology  the  difficulties  of 
successfully  acting  up  to  this  ideal  are  pro- 
digious.   The  earnest  naturalists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are,  however,  not   appalled  or 
paralysed  bv  them,  and  are  struggling  boldly 
and  laboriously  to  pass  out  of  the  mere 
"natural  history  stage"  of  their  study,  and 
bring  zoology  within  the  range  of  natural 
philosphy.    A  very  ancient  speculation,  stUl 
clung  to  by  many  natitralists  (so  much  so 
that  I  have  a  choice  of  modern  terms  to 
quote  in  expressing  it)  supposes  that  under  me- 
teorological conditions  very  difi'ereat  from  the 
present,  dead  matter  may  have  run  together 
or  crystallised  or  fermented  into  "  germs  of 
life,"  or  "  organic  cells,"  or  protoplasm." 
But  science  brings  a  vast  mass  of  inductive 
evidence  against  this  hypothesis  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  as  you  have  heard  from 
my  predecessor  in  the  presidential  chair. 
Careful  enough  scrutiny  has,  in  every  case 
up  to  the  present  day,  discovered  life  as  an- 
tecedent to  life.    Dead  matter  cannot  be- 
come living  without  coming  under  the  in- 
fluence of  matter  previously  alive.  This 
seems  to  me  as  sure  a  teaching  of  science  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.    How  then  did  life 
originate    on   the    earth?     Tracing  the 
physical  history  of  the  earth  backwards, 
on  strict    dynamical    principles,   we  are 
brought  to  a  red-hot  melted  globe  on  which 
no  life  could  exist.    Hence  when  the  earth 
was  first  fit  for  life,  there  was  no  living 
thing  on  it.    There  were  rocks  solid  and  dis- 
integrated, water,  air  all  round,  warmed  and 
illumined  by  a  briUiant  sun,  ready  to  become 
a  garden.    Did  grass  and  trees  and  flowers 
spring  into  existence,  in  aU  the  fulness  of 
ripe  beauty,  by  a  fiat  of  creative  power  ?  or 
did  vegetation,  growing  up  from  seed  sown, 
spread  and  multiply  over  the  whole  earth  ? 
Science  is  bound,  by  the  everlasting  law  of 
honour,  to  face  fearlessly  every  problem  which 
can  fairly  be  presented  to  it.    If  a  probable 
solution,  consistent  with  the  ordinary  course 
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of  nature,  cau  be  found,  we  must  not  invoke 
an  abnormal  act  of  creative  power.    When  a 
lava  stream  flows  down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius 
or  Etna  it  quickly  cools  and  becomes  solid  ; 
and  after  a  few  weeks  or  years  it  teems  with 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  which,  for  it,  was 
originated  by  the  transport  of  seed  and  ova, 
nnd  by  the  migration  of  individual  living 
creatures.    When  a  volcanic  island  springs 
up  from  the  sea,  and  after  a  few  years  is 
found  clothed  with  vegetation,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assume  that  seed  has  been  wafted 
to  it  through  the  air,  or  floated  to  it  on  rafts. 
Is  it  not  possible,  and  if  possible,  is  it  not 
probable,  that  the  beginning  of  vegetable  life 
on  the  earth  is  to  1  e  similarly  explained  ? 
Every  year,  thousands,  probably  millions,  of 
fx-agments   of  solid  matter  fall  upon  the 
earth — whence  come  these  fragments  ?  What 
is  the  previous  history  of  any  one  of  them  ? 
Was  it  created  in  the  beginning  of  time  an 
amorphous  mass  ?    This  idea  is  so  unac- 
ceptable that,  tacitly  or  explicitly,  all  men 
discard  it.    It  is  often  assumed  that  all,  and 
it  is  certain  that  some,  meteoric  stones  are 
fragments  which  had  been  broken  ofl"  from 
greater  masses  and  launched  free  into  spaoe. 
It  is  as  sure  that  collisions  must  occur  be- 
tween gi-eat  masses  moving  throiigh  space 
as  it  is  that  ships,  steered  without  intelli- 
gence  dii-ected  to  prevent  collision,  could 
not  cross  and  re-cross  the  Atlantic  for  thou- 
sands of  years  with  immunity  from  collisions. 
When  two  great  masses  come  into  collision 
in  space  it  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  each 
is  melted  ;  but  it  seems  also  quite  certain 
that  in  many  cases  a  large  quantity  of  debris 
must  be  shot  forth  in  all  directions,  much 
of  which  may  liave  experienced  no  greater 
violence  thi  n  individual  pieces  of  rock  expe- 
rience in  a  laud-slip,  or  in  blasting  by  gun- 
powder.   Should  the  time  when  this  earth 
comes  into  collision  with  another  body,  com- 
parable in  dimensions  to  itself,  be  when  it  is 
BtUl  clothed  as  at  present  with  vegetation, 
many  great  and  small  fragments  carrying 
seed  and  living  plants  and  animals  would  un- 
doubtedly be  scattered  through  S23ace.  Hence, 
and  because  we  aU  confidently  believe  that 
there  are  at  jiresent,  and  have  been  from  time 
immemorial,  many  worlds  of  life  besides  our 
own,  we  must  record  it  as  probable  in  the 
highest  degree  that  there  are  countless  seed- 
bearing  meteoric  stones  moving  about  thi-ough 
space.    If  at  the  i^resent  instant  no  life 
existed  upon  this  earth,  no  such  stone  falling 
upon  it  might,  by  what  we  blindly  call  natural 
causes,  lead  to  its  becoming  covered  with  ve- 
getation.   I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  many 
scientific  objections,  which  may  be  urged 
against  this  hypothesis,  but  I  believe  them  to 
be  all  answeralile.    I  have  already  taxed  your 
patience  too  severely  to  allow  me  to  think  of 
discussing  any    of   them  on   the  present 
occasion.    The  hypothesis  that  life  origi- 
nated on  this   earth  through  moss  -  grown 
fragments  from  the  ruins  of  another  world 
may  seem  wild  and  visionary ;  all  I  maintain 
is  that  it  i-i  not  unscientific.    From  the  earth 
stocked  with  such  vegetation  as  it  could  re- 
ceive nieteorically,  to  the  earth  teeming  with 
aU  the  endless  variety  of  plants  and  animals 
which  now  inhabit  it,  the  step  is  prodigious  ; 
yet  according  to  the  doctrine  of  continuity, 
most  ably  laid  before  the  association  by  a 
predecessor  in  this  chair  (Mr.  Grove),  all 
creatures  now  living  on  earth  have  proceeded 
by  orderly  evolution  from  some  such  origin. 
Darwin  concludes  his  great  work  on  "  The 
Origin  of  Species"  with  the  following  words 
— "  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  an  en- 
tangled bank  clothed  with  many  plants  of 
many  kinds,  with  birds  singing  on  the  bushes, 
with  various  insects  flitting  about,  and  with 
worms  crawling  through  the  damp  earth, 
and  to  reflect  that  these  elaborately-con- 
structed forms,  so  different  from  each  other 
and  dependent  on  each  other  in  so  complex 
a  manner,  have  aU  been  produced  by  laws 

acting  around  us."  

'*  There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life,  with 
its  several  powers,  having  been  originally 
breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or 
into  one  ;  and  that,  whilst  this  planet  has 
gone  cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  law  of 


gi-avity  from  so  simple  a  beginning,  endless 
forms,  most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful, 
have  been  and  are  being  involved."  With 
the  feeling  expressed  in  these  two  sentences 
I  most  cordially  sympathise.  I  have  omitted 
two  sentences  which  come  between  them,  de- 
scribing briefly  the  hypothesis  of  "  the 
origin  of  species  by  natural  selection,"  be- 
cause I  have  always  felt  that  this  hypothesis 
does  not  contain  the  true  theory  of  evolution, 
if  evolution  there  has  been  in  biology.  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  expressing  a  favourable 
judgment  on  the  hyjiothesis  of  zoological 
evolution,  with,  however,  some  reservation 
in  respect  to  the  origin  of  man,  objected  to 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  that  it  was 
too  like  the  Laputan  method  of  making 
books,  and  that  it  did  not  sufiiciently  take 
into  account  a  continually  guiding  and  con- 
trolling intelligence.  This  seems  to  me  a 
most  valuable  and  instructive  criticism.  I 
feel  profoundly  convinced  that  the  argument 
of  design  has  been  greatly  too  much  lost 
sight  of  in  recent  zoological  speculations. 
Reaction  against  the  frivolities  of  teleology, 
such  as  are  to  be  found,  not  rarely,  in  tlie 
notes  of  the  learned  commentators  on  Paley's 
"  Natural  Theology,"  has,  I  believe,  had  a 
temporary  eflect  in  turning  attention  from  the 
solid  and  irrefragable  argument  so  well  put 
forward  in  that  excellent  old  book.  But 
overpoweringly  strong  proofs  of  intelligent 
and  benevolent  design  lie  all  around  us,  and 
if  ever  perplexities,  whether  metaphysical  or 
scientific,  turn  us  away  from  them  for  a 
t'me,  they  come  back  upon  us  with  irresist- 
ible force,  showing  to  us  through  nature  the 
influence  of  a  free  will,  and  teaching  us  that 
all  living  beings  depend  on  one  ever-acting 
Creator  and  Ruler. 


In  Section  G. — "  Mechanical  Science  " — 
the  President  (Prof.  F.  Jenkin)  delivered  an 
address,  which  we  print  below : — 

It  was  the  business  of  those  who  held  such 
chairs  as  that  occupied  by  him  to  point  out 
the  connexion  between  pure  science  and  prac- 
tice, and  to  show  how  mathematics  are  em- 
ployed in  mensuration  and  in  mechanical 
calculations, — to  show  how  the  truths  of 
physics  are  made  use  of  in  designing  econo- 
mical machinery.  The  student  who  has  once 
grasped  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  con- 
nexion between  practice  and  theory  will  sel- 
dom be  at  a  loss  how  to  find  or  search  for 
that  connexion  in  after  life.  The  student 
thus  prepared,  knows  what  he  has  to  learn 
from  practice,  and  need  not  lose  precious 
time  in  blundering  over  the  numberless 
scientific  problems  which  practice  is  sure  to 
suggest,  but  can  never  solve.  The  education 
of  the  architect,  the  practical  chemist,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  merchant,  must  be 
similar,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  that  of  the 
engineer.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  follow,  more  or  less, 
scientific  pursuits  must  consist  in  acquiring, 
first,  that  theoretical  knowledge  which  prac- 
tice cannot  give  ;  and,  secondly,  the  pi-actical 
knowledge  which  schools  should  not  attempt 
to  give, — there  remains  the  question  whether 
the  theoretical  preparation  should  be  given 
in  special  colleges  or  in  universities  such  as 
our  own.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  preferring 
the  university.  Mathematics,  physics,  che- 
mistry, geology,  botany,  languages,  all  form 
elements  required  in  various  combinations  in 
the  education  of  all  students.  There  is  but 
one  kind  of  mathematics,  one  kind  of  pure 
physics,  and  so  forth.  Surely  it  is  better  to 
teach  the  men  belonging  to  difierent  profes- 
sions side  by  side  so  long  as  the  matter 
taught  is  to  be  the  same.  Segregation  at  an 
early  age  is  apt  to  foster  professional  pecu- 
liarities and  narrow-mindedness.  There  is 
great  danger,  if  physics  are  to  be  taught 
S2)ecially  to  engineers,  that  a  special  kind  of 
physics,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  specially 
useful  to  them,  will  be  invented.  Lastly, 
the  contact  of  students  and  professors  of  one 
faculty  witli  the  students  and  professors  of 
other  faculties  is  very  beneficial  to  all.  Do 
not,  therefore,  cripple  old  universities  by 


withdrawing  from  them  a  portion  of  their 
students  and  their  professors  to  set  up  special 
professional  or  technical  colleges  of  a  novel 
kind,  but  rather  add  by  degrees  to  the  power 
and  usefulness  of  old  institutions,  and  found 
new  colleges  and  universities,  after  the  model 
of  those  which  are  found  to  have  done  good 
work.     As  an  example  of  what  may  be 
safely  done,  he  (the  President)  considered 
that  in  Edinburgh  there  was  required  a 
Chair    of    Architecture    and  lectureships 
on  navigation   and  on  telegraphy.  There 
is,    further,    much    want    of    a  teacher 
of    mechanical    drawing.    The  professors 
of  physics    and   chemistry  require  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  practical  labora- 
tories, and  additional  assistance.    If  these 
additions  were  made,  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege would,  in  his  opinion,  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements for  superior  technical  education 
in  this  part  of   Scotland.    For  £'2,000  per 
annum  all  these  additions  might  be  made. 
Notwithstanding    the    acknowledged  im- 
portance of  education,  establishments  for 
giving  the  higher  kinds  of  instruction  are 
never  self-supporting,  aud  students  must 
everywhere  be   bribed  to  come  and  learn. 
Immediate  prizes,  in  the  form  of  bursaries, 
scholarships,  and  fellowships,  are  required  to 
induce  men  to  cultivate  the  older  fields  of 
earning,  and  similar  bribes  are  needed  to 
promote  the  tillage  of  the  more  recently 
colonized  domains  of  applied  science.  The 
Whitworth  scholarships  are  a  noble  example 
of  munificence  thus  directed,  although,  in 
his  (the  President's)  opinion,  the  examination 
requires  considerable  reform.  Local  ambition 
is  most  eS'ectually  stirred  by  local  prizes, 
and  he  regretted  to  find  a  certain  apathy 
among  students  here   with  respect  to  the 
Whitworth  competition.  This  appears  to  arise 
partly  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  mode  of 
examination,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
examiners  are  men  not  well  known  in  Scot- 
land.    Leaving  the  question  of  technical 
training  for  the  upper  classes,  and  the  stUl 
larger  question  of  scientific  teaching  in  second 
grade  schools,  the  consideration  of  which 
would  lead  too  far  a-field,  he  proceeded  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  technical  education 
of  the  skilled  artisan.    This  must  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  have  been  applied 
to   professional    teaching.     We   must  en- 
deavour to  prepare  the  lad  in  school  by  teach- 
ing him  those  things  which  he  cannot  learn 
in  workshops,  but  which  will  enable  him  to 
work  with  greater  intelligence  while  acquiring 
and  applying  his  practical  knowledge.  He 
(the  President)  would  not  then  speak  of  that 
general  education  which  should  make  him  a 
good  man,  and  which  should  open  to  him 
those  great  sources  of  rational  enjoyment 
arising  from   culture ;    he   would  restrict 
his  observations  entirely  to  his  prepara- 
tion for  becoming  an   efiicient  workman. 
He  (the   President)  had  in  many  places 
said,  and  he  could  not  say  it  too  often, 
that  the  great  want  of  the  workman  is  a 
knowledge  of  mechanical  di'awing.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  could  obtain  little  attention  from 
the  general  public  to  this  demand  for  the 
workman.    Very  few  persons,  not  being  en- 
gineers, know  at  all  what  mechanical  drawing 
is ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  some  ex- 
aminers in  high  places,  who  direct  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country,  know  very  little  more 
than  the  general  public,  and  teachers  who 
should  give  bread  give  chafl'.    He  (the  Presi- 
dent) had  lived  much  abroad,  and  come  into 
close  contact  with  both  English  and  foreign 
workmen,  and  he  unhesitatingly  said  thai 
the  chief,   if  not  the   only  inferiority  of 
Englishmen  has  been  in  tliis  one  branch  of 
knowledge.    He  would  explain  to  some  of  his 
hearers  what  mechanical  drawing  is.    It  is 
the  art  of  representing  any  object  so  accu- 
rately that  a  skilled  workman,  ui)on  inspect- 
ing the  drawing,  shall  be  able  to  make  the 
object  of  exactly  the  materials  and  dimen- 
sions shown,  without  any  further  verbal  or 
written  instruction  from  the  designer.  The 
objects  represented  may  be  machines,  imple- 
ments,  buildings,  utensils,   or  ornaments. 
They  may  be  constructed  of  every  material. 
The  drawings  may  be  linear,  shaded  and 
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i  coloured,  or  plain.    They  must  necessarily 
jibe  drawn  to  scale,  but  various  geometrical 
'methods  may  be  employed.     The  name  of 
{i  mechanical  drawing  is  given  to  one  and  all 
those  repi-esentions  the  object  of  which  is  to 
I  enable  the  thing  drawn  to  be  made  by  a 
workman.    Artistic  drawing  aims  at  repre- 
i  senting  agreeably  something    already  in 
;  existence,   or  which  might  exist,  and  for 
I  the  sake  of  the  representation  ;  mechanical 
!  drawing  aims  at  representing  the  object,  not 
for  thesake  of  the  representation,  but  in  order 
!  to  facilitate  the  production  of  the  thing  re- 
!  presented.     Now,   it   is  this   latter  kind 
i  of  drawing  which  is  so   vastly  impoi'tant 
to  our  artisans,  and  hence  to   our  whole 
wealth-producing  population.  Very  few  work- 
men, or  men  of  any  class,  can  hope  to  acqnire 
snch  excellence  in  artistic  drawing  that  their 
productions  will  give  pleasure  to  themselves 
and  others  ;  but  a  great  number  of  work- 
men must  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
drawings  of  those  things  which  they  produce, 
and  there  is  not  one  skilled  workman  or 
woman  who  would  not  be  better  qualified  by 
a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  to  do 
i  his  work  with  ease  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
the  public.    Mechanical  drawing  is  a  rudi- 
mentary acquirement  of  the  nature  of  reading, 
writing,   and   arithmetic.    In  order  that  a 
man  may  understand  the   illustrated  de- 
I  Bcription  of  a  machine  he  must  understand 
this  kind  of  drawing.    To  the  general  public 
I  an  engineering  drawing  is  as  unintelligible  as 
a  printed  book  is  to  a  man  who  cannot  read. 
The  general  public  can  no  more  put  their 
ideas  into  such  a  shape  that  workmen  can 
carry  them  out,  than  a  person  ignorant  of 
writing  can  convey  their  meaning  on  paper. 
Beading  and  writing  on  mechanical  or  in- 
:  dustrial  subjects  is  impossible  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  art  he  (the  President)  was 
pressing   on  the  attention   of  the  section. 
This  art  is  taught  abroad  in  every  industrial 
school;  a  great  part  of  the  school  time  is 
\  given  up  to  it.     In  a  Prussian  industrial 
school  one-third    of    the   whole   time  is 
given  to   it.     A  French   Commission  on 
Technical  Education  reported   that  draw- 
'  ing,  with  all  its  applications  to  the  different 
industrial  arts,  should  be  considered  as  the 
!  principal  means  to  be  employed  in  technical 
!  education.    Now,  he  (President)  deliberately 
;  stated  that  this  subject  is  not  taught  at  all  in 
'  England,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  it  is  so 
'  great  that  he  could  obtain  no  attention  to  his 
complaints.    A  hundred  times  more  money 
is  spent  by  Government  to  encourage  artistic 
drawing  than  is  given  to  encourage  mechanical 
I  drawing,  and  he  (the  President)  said  that 
•  mechanical  drawing  is  a  hundred  times  more 
;  important  to  us  as  a  nation.    Moreover,  the 
I  little   r/ifrtsi-mechanical   drawing   which .  is 
taught  is  mostly  mere  geometrical  projection, 
a  subject  of  which  real  draughtsmen  very 
frequently,  and  with  little  loss  to  them- 
selves, are  profoundly  ignorant.  Descriptive 
geometry  and    geometrical   projection  are 
nearly  useless   branches   of  the  art,  and 
the  little  encouragement  which  is  given  is 
almost  monopolised  by  these.  Mechanical 
drawing  proper  is  confined  to  those  who  pick 
it   up  by  practice  in   engineering  offices. 
These  draughtsmen  are  often  excellent ;  and 
on  their  behoof  he  claimed  no  other  teaching. 
He  spoke  for  the  artisan  who  makes  and  for 
him  who  uses  machinery.    There  are  two 
ways  in  which  our  shortcomings  may  be  re- 
medied : — -First,  the  schools  of  art  now  es- 
tablished in  this  country  should  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  teach  real  mechanical  drawing,  and 
the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Science 
and    Art  Department   should    be  greatly 
modified  ;  secondly,  the  drawing  which  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  schools  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  new  school-boards  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  mechanical  drawing.  Free- 
hand drawing,  as  a  branch  of  primary  edu- 
cation, would,  he  feared,  be  a  useless  past- 
time  ;  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  he  was 
certain  that  the  accurate  and  neat  represen- 
tation of  the  elementary  parts  of  machinery 
and  buildings  would  be  popular  with  the 
pupils,  and  c  ould  be  efiectively  taught.  This 
kind  of  drawing  educates  hand  and  mind 


in  accuracy,  it  teaches  the  students  the 
elements  of  mensuration  and  geometi-y,  and 
it  affords  considerable  scope  for  taste  whore 
taste  exists.  The  chief  difficulty  would  be  to 
obtain  competent  teachers.  It  would  occupy 
too  long  a  time  on  the  present  occasion  to 
attempt  to  show  how  these  must  themselves 
be  trained.  His  chief  aim  that  day  had  been 
to  claim  attention  for  a  most  important  and 
wholly  neglected  branch  of  education.  He 
should  probably  be  expected  to  urge  the 
teaching  of  other  natural  sciences  in  our 
primary  schools  ;  nothing,  indeed,  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  think  this 
could  be  done.  He  confessed  he  doubted  it ; 
and  while  our  second  grade  schools  are  what 
they  are  in  this  respect,  and  while  the 
Cambridge  examination  for  a  degree  in 
applied  science  is  what  it  is,  he  dared  not 
think  of  natui'al  science  classes  in  our 
primary  schools.  He  should  be  delighted 
if  he  was  mistaken,  but  he  was  certain 
that  mechanical  drawing  deserved  our 
just  attention,  as  most  immediately  useful  to 
the  artisan,  and  most  easily  taught.  The 
very  books  on  natural  science  which  are 
published  in  England  cannot  be  pro- 
perly illustrated  for  want  of  competent 
draughtsmen ;  and  children  would  be  unable 
to  follow  the  illustrations  and  diagrams  if 
ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
constructed. 


THE     O'CONNELL  TESTIMONIAL 
COMMITTEE  AND  MR.  FOLEY. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall  on  the 
8th  inst.,  Mr.  Foley  attended,  by  request,  to 
furnish  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Several  in- 
terrogatories were  put  to  the  artist  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  to  what  particular 
time  Mr.  Foley  would  be  able  to  say  that  the 
monument  would  be  completed.  Tlirough 
the  illness  of  the  sculptor,  the  work  has  been 
delayed,  but  a  public  uneasiness  was  other- 
wise* felt  by  many,  resulting  in  an  openly  ex- 
pressed opinion,  that  the  monument  might 
never  be  completed  during  Mr.  Foley's  life- 
time. The  sculptor  is  pi'oceeding  with  his 
work ;  but  he  cannot  brook  to  be  hurried,  as 
it  is  his  intention,  to  use  his  own  words,  to 
make  it  "  the  principal  work  of  his  life." 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Foley's 
statement  to  the  committee  : — 

"The  portion  of  the  tnonuiment  I  have  most  ad- 
vanced in  is  the  central  shaft  of  the  pedestal.  The 
fiiU-leiiiith  fiifures  around  the  pedestal  are  six- 
teen in  number.  Eleven  of  these  are  now  in  pro- 
(jress — some  of  them  nearly  finislied.  The  heads  of 
the  four  vvinaed  Victories  at  the  four  ani^Ies  are 
nearly  completed  ;  and  I  have  also  in  progress  the 
full-sized  head  of  the  fi^rure  of  O'Conrieil  The  public, 
I  fear,  expect  that  the  work  could  be  executed  in  a 
shorter  time  than  that  in  which  human  hands  could 
accomplish  it.  A  year  is  considered  a  short  space 
of  time  in  which  to  produce  a  sinc;Ie  fi<;ure.  If  I 
required  a  year  for  the  production  of  each  figure  in 
the  O'Connell  monument,  I  should  require  twenty- 
one  years  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  In  less 
than  a  third  of  that  time  I  hope  to  have  it  finished, 
so  as  10  be  acceptable  to  the  country,  both  as  a 
monument  to  O'Connell  and  as  a  work  of  art.  On 
inv  part  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  time  ;  tlie  work 
shall  be  completed  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 
The  public  are  by  this  time  aware  of  niy  len^jthened 
illness.  It  is  nearly  nine  months  since  I  was  able 
to  attend  to  my  professional  duties.  I  may  add 
that  I  do  not  think  tlie  public  are  aware  of  the  size 
of  the  O'Cormell  monument.  Its  height  will  be 
about  forty-two  feet,  the  figure  of  O'Connell  will  be 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  four  Victories  ten  feet 
each.  The  central  figure  of  Erin  is  eight  feet,  and 
the  other  figures  around  the  circle  are  seven  feet 
each  in  height.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  intend  it  shall  be  the  principal  work  of 
my  life." 

Accepting  the  above  explanation  of  Mr. 
Foley,  we  are  inclined  to  make  some  allow- 
ance for  lost  time,  trusting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  citizens  of  Dublin  will  witiress  the 
erection  of  the  monument  in  Sackville-street 
within  the  next  three  years.  A  longer  delay, 
we  are  of  opinion,  will  result  in  unpleasant- 
ness.   The  monument  wUl  be  a  large  one, 


and  one  requiring  much  manipulation  of 
hand,  a  fact  the  majority  of  the  public  seem 
hardly  to  be  aware  of ;  nevertheless,  time  suf- 
ficient has  now  been  granted  to  complete  it 
with  satisfaction  to  the  artist  and  the  country. 
Disappointment  in  the  future  is,  we  hope, 
obviated. 


PRESERVATION  OF  IRISH  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

(From  the  Kilkmny  Moderator.) 

A  PARAGRAPH  lately  went  the  rounds  of  the 
Press,  to  the  effect  that  "  a  committee  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  gentlemen"  was 
formed  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners  for  vesting  the 
world-famous  ruins  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  re-edified  as  his  cathedral. 
Whether  this  statement  was  correct  or  not, 
so  far  as  the  formation  of  the  "  committee," 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  would  seem  at  least 
that  the  object  of  the  arrangement  is  not  to 
be  carried  out.  We  find  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  Cashel  Gazette  : 

"  An  official  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  Cashel,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners,  announcing  that  they 
have  decided  to  vest  the  ruins  upon  the  Rock  of 
Cashel  in  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
as  a  national  monument." 

To  this  announcement  the  Gazette  appends 
the  following  commentary : 

"  This  arrangement,  which  is  only  carrying  out 
the  intention  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  will  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  these  invaluable  ruins  from 
further  decay,  as  funds  will  he  given  to  the  Board 
of  Works  for  the  purpose,  without  giving  any  ground 
for  offence  to  any  dejiomination  of  Christians.  We 
are  glad  that  the  question  of  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  these  ruins  has  been  finally  set  at  rest,  and 
that  the  Commissioners  have  resolved  not  to  deviate 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Act  which  they  are 
bound  to  carry  out." 

There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  any 
attempt,  by  any  religious  community,  to  re- 
model the  venerable  architectural  ruins  on 
the  Rock  of  Cashel  so  as  to  make  them  suit- 
able to  the  purposes  of  modern  worship,  must 
prove  but  an  outrageous  distortion  and  dis- 
figurement. So  far,  then,  we  fully  sympathise 
in  our  contemporary's  expression  of  gratifica- 
tion at  learning  that  the  grand  old  building 
is  saved  from  being  made  a  bone  of  contention 
to  be  won  after  a  struggle  by  "  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians."  But  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  can  go  any  further  with  the 
Gazette.  Of  course  there  are  very  many  other 
ancientbuildings,  the  custody  of  which,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  wUI 
come  to  be  similarly  vested  for  the  future  ia 
the  Board  of  Works.  No  doubt  the  Board 
of  Works  will  have  amijle  funds  "for  the 
preservation  of  those  invaluable  ruins  from 
further  decay ;"  but  will  the  funds  be  judi- 
ciously applied  ?  Alas  !  we  have  our  appre- 
hensions. "  Board  of  Works  jobs"  are  any- 
thing but  proverbial  for  the  taste  or  dis- 
crimination evinced  in  their  design  or  execu- 
tion. Are  oitr  ancient  buildings  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  normal  Board  of  Works  routine  ? 
Heaven  forbid  ! — if  they  are,  they  might  as 
well  be  handed  over  at  once  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  any  "committee  of 
gentlemen,"  whether  "Catholic,"  "Pro- 
testant," or  "  mixed-middling. '  To  safely 
guard  those  monuments  for  posterity, 
there  should  be  associated  with  the  Board 
of  Works  at  least  a  properly  qualified  super- 
intendent, or  inspector,  or  controller — call 
him  what  you  will,  so  that  he  will  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place — of  national  monu- 
ments ;  not  a  mere  Board  of  Works  architect, 
or  a  Board  of  Works  engineer  such  as 
we  have  hitherto  had  experience  of,  but  a 
man  who,  whilst  possessing  a  proper  archi- 
tectural knowledge,  is  a  genuine  Irish 
archasologist  in  whom  the  nation  could  put 
the  fullest  trust.  Without  such  a  provision 
as  this  being  made,  we  can  only  pray — and 
most  fervently  we  do  so — Heaven  preserve 
our  National  Monuments  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Works  ! 
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A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
FARM. 

Gf'  F.  Peaece,  Esq.,  of  Freetown,  Mass., 
contributes  the  following  interesting  article 
to  the  "  People's  Practical  Poultry  Book," 
recently  published  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  New 
York  :— 

I  propose  to  describe  a  j)oultry  farm,  where 
fowls  are  kept  by  the  thousand,  whose  pro- 
prietor counts  his  gains  therefrom  propor- 
tionately. It  is  situated  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Chili,  South  America,  where  the 
rainy  season,  of  six  months'  duration,  is  as 
detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  all  fowl  kind 
as  the  rigours  of  our  own  winters,  and  where 
great  care  and  skill  is  very  essential  to  satis- 
factory results. 

Senor  Don  San  Fuentes  commenced  his 
operations  in  poultry  with  a  stock  of  two 
hundred  hens  and  eight  cocks,  to  which  he 
has  added  thereto,  by  natural  increase  from 
year  to  year,  until  now  he  has  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  six  thousand.  Their  range  is 
unlimited,  as  his  farm  covers  three  thousand 
cuadras,  equal  to  7,500  acres.  To  every  fifty 
hens  and  two  cocks  is  given  a  house  of  their 
own,  of  which  there  are  six  or  seven  hundred 
on  the  place.  These  are  placed  200  ft.  apart, 
each  way,  thus  isolating  one  lot  from  the 
other. 

These  houses  are  very  cheap  affairs,  and 
are  made  by  erecting  two  forked  posts  8  ft. 
long,  and  distant  from  each  other  15  ft.  On 
these  rests  the  ridge-jjole.  On  both  sides  of 
the  centre  post,  10  ft.  distant,  a  trench  is 
dug,  1  ft.  in  depth.  Then  small  poles  are 
placed  for  rafters,  one  end  in  the  trench  and 
the  other  tied  to  the  ridge-pole,  2  ft.  apart ; 
then  another  set  of  poles  tied  crossways,  also 
2  ft.  equi-distant,  and  the  framework  is  com- 
plete. This  is  covered  over  with  thatch, 
which  is  found  in  plentiful  abundance,  and 
to  be  had  for  the  cutting.  The  only  frame- 
work about  the  house  is  the  doors  at  the  ends, 
both  of  which  are  four  by  six,  and  contain 
each  a  window,  pivoted  in  the  centre  of  the 
Bash,  to  be  opened  or  shut  as  the  require- 
ments of  ventilation  demand.  Each  house 
has  its  complement  of  twenty  boxes  for  laying, 
placed  under  the  eaves,  and  partly  concealed 
by  bundles  of  straw. 

Near  the  famUy  residence  is  a  large  build- 
ing, devoted  to  the  storing  of  grain  and  eggs ; 
nursery  for  sick  hens ;  a  long  room  for  hatch- 
ing, and  another  for  slaughtering  purposes. 
In  the  sick  room  is  arranged  a  series  of  boxes, 
each  one  large  enough  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  its  solitary  occupant,  who  is 
there  placed,  and  treated  for  its  malady  with 
as  much  care  as  if  its  value  was  dollars  in- 
stead of  cents,  and  with  such  skill  that  the 
ratio  of  deaths  has  been  1  in  280. 

The  sitting  department  is  also  provided 
with  boxes,  some  three  hundred  in  number. 
Here  all  are  brought  from  their  respective 
coops  as  soon  as  their  incubating  propensity 
shows  itself,  and  placed  ujion  their  quota  of 
eggs.  Feed,  water,  and  a  large  supply  of 
sand  and  ashes,  are  provided,  and  the  sitting 
hen  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  until  she 
takes  her  young  brood  with  her. 

The  clutches  are  then  "  doubled  up" — that 
is,  two  broods  to  one  hen,  and  the  chicken- 
less  one  sent  back  to  her  coop  to  resume  her 
egg  laying.  As  soon  as  the  young  chicks  are 
discarded  by  their  mother  they  are  taken  to 
their  future  home,  fifty  in  each  lot,  and  the 
old  ones  back  to  their  respective  localities. 

The  fowls  are  fed  three  times  per  day, 
and  their  diet  so  arranged  as  to  always 
present  a  variety,  although  oats  is  their 
staple  article  of  food,  and  always  before  them 
in  unlimited  quantity.  To-day  it  will  be 
Indian  meal,  made  into  a  stiff"  dough,  and 
given  hot ;  to-morrow,  barley  ;  next  day, 
boiled  potatoes  mashed  and  mixed  with 
porked  scraps  and  bran — corn  broken  in 
a  coarse  mill,  and  so  on  in  rotation  ;  adding 
from  time  to  time  a  dead  horse,  or 
some  other  cheap  and  inexpensive  animal 
food.  Burned  bones,  pounded  shells  and 
lime,  are  supplied  in  profusion.  These,  with 
what  they  gather  on  their  foraging  expedi- 
tions, produce  a  wonderful  supply  of  eggs. 


During  the  rainy  reason  they  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  coop,  except  the  day  be 
exceedingly  pleasant,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  time.  They  appear  to  bear  their  con- 
finement remarkably  well,  and  with  hardly 
any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  eggs.  While 
confined  they  are  allowed  an  extra  allowance 
of  animal  food. 

The  attendants  requisite  to  the  care  of 
these  six  thousand  fowls  are  one  man  and 
four  boys.  The  houses  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
once  a  week,  and  the  interiors  whitewashed 
every  three  months.  Every  morning  each 
lot  of  fowls  undergoes  a  careful  inspection, 
any  one  foi^nd  moping  or  otherwise  indis- 
posed is  immediately  taken  to  the  hospital, 
and  cared  for  ;  and  seldom  is  it  but  that  the 
indisposition  is  cured,  and  she  takes  her 
place  back  again  as  well  as  ever.  At  evening 
the  boys  go  the  rounds  to  gather  up  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  day's  labours,  which  will  average 
two  hundred  dozen  per  day  the  year  through. 

"  Killing  time"  takes  place  twice  during 
the  year — in  the  spring,  and  again  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  All  the 
early  chickens  are  thus  disposed  of  at  a  good 
price  ;  and  the  two-year-old  fowl  decapitated 
to  give  room  for  the  younger  broods,  as  they 
are  siipposed  to  be  past  profitable  service 
after  the  second  year. 

The  profits  from  one  year's  business 
amounted  to  11,000  dels.  The  sales  were 
72,000  dozen  of  eggs,  and  nearly  20,000 
chickens  and  two-year-olds.  Mr.  San  Fuentes 
expresses  himself  as  being  perfetly  satisfied 
with  the  result  obtained,  and  intends  to 
double  his  stock  each  year,  until  every  two 
hundred  feet  of  his  extensive  farm  has  its 
house  of  fifty  tenants. 


FOLEY  STOPS  THE  "WAY. 

( From  the  Irish  Sportsman  and  Farmer. ) 

Time  was  when  Ireland's  supremacy  in 
matters  of  art,  taste,  and  cunning  handicraft 
were  so  well  acknowledged  that  foreigners  of 
all  sorts  came  over  to  our  shores  to  obtain 
what  benefit  they  could  from  our  labour  and 
our  teaching.  Are  we  less  wise,  less  tasteful, 
less  clever,  than  in  those  barbarous  (?)  times? 
Not  a  whit !  How  is  it,  then,  that  "  no  Irish 
need  apply  "  to  execute  the  statues  of  Irish- 
men, subscribed  for  with  Irish  money,  and 
the  funds  administered  by  those  who  profess 
the  extremest  nationality  ?  It  is  about  one 
of  the  hardest  of  those  hard  questions  against 
which  we  knock  our  heads  and  break  our 
knees  when  Irish  questions  crop  up.  Have 
committees,  who,  like  Napoleon  I.,  crowned 
themselves,  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  or 
worshipped  in  the  house  of  the  god  Rimmon  ? 

For  ourselves,  ever  since  we  commenced 
our  immortal  career,  we  have  been  plunging 
and  diving  into  all  sorts  of  troubled  waters 
to  discover  why  it  is  that  there  is  nothing 
visible  of  the  O'Connell  Monument,  ordered 
several  years  ago ;  the  only  excuse  for  its 
palpable  absence  being,  the  great  sculptor's 
overwork,  and  a  gorgeous  lamp-post.  In  the 
interim,  be  it  remarked,  that  statues  to  noble- 
born  folk  have  not  taken  the  long  rest  in 
studios  that  this  has.  Smith  O'Brien  ap- 
peared in  white  within  twelve  months  of  his 
incubation  in  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Farrell.  But 
here  are  the  Albert  Memorial,  the  O'Connell 
Monument,  the  Lord  Gough,  Rosse,  and  the 
Guinness  Statues  enjoying  a  calm  repose  in 
a  London  studio,  about  as  lively  as  the  spat 
of  oysters  in  June  or  July.  True  it  is  that 
Mr.  Foley  is  an  Irishman ;  but  he  has  been 
so  absorbed  by  the  wealth  and  blandishments 
of  Babylon,  that  his  native  land  seems  to  be 
to  him  as  a  thing  of  nought. 

Much  as  we  admire  and  proud  as  we  are  of 
Mr.  Foley's  genius,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  buy  it  at  too  great  a  price.  If  the 
comparison  must  be  so,  we  would  rather  have 
half  a  loaf  than  no  bread.  It  may  be  a 
beautiful  specimen  when  it  comes,  but,  in 
the  meantime,  we  starve. 

It  is  so  obvious  that  the  money  which 
loving  citizens  subscribe  for  loved  objects 
should  be  spent  in  the  country,  that  ■(te  are 
I  weU-nigh  sick  and  weary  of  reiterating  it. 


We  would  prefer  even  that  an  Englishman, 
residing  in  this  country,  should  have  the 
preference  to  an  Irishman  residing  elsewhere, 
throwing  into  foreign  soil  the  efforts  of  his 
Celtic  brain;  but  there  is  no  need  of  this 
alternative.  There  is  plenty  of  talent  remain- 
ing among  us,  and  the  funds  which  are  at 
disposal  would  foster  that  talent,  and  go  far 
towards  again  founding  schools  of  art,  to 
which  foreigners  would  gladly  come.  Our 
brains  have  lost  nothing  of  their  might,  our 
imaginations  are  as  vivid  as  ever,  and  our 
right  hands  have  not  forgot  their  cunning; 
but  our  artists  are  dwarfed  for  want  of  that 
whereon  to  exercise  their  skill.  Occasionally 
to  entrust  a  national  monument  to  a  foreigner 
is  wise ;  it  excites  competition  and  animates 
zeal.  But  to  make  it  the  rule,  is  like  taking 
the  children's  bread  and  casting  it  into 
better-fed  mouths. 

Some  pressure  ought  to  be  put  upon  the 
artist  engaged  on  so  manypublic  monuments, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  public  to  put  a 
very  strong  pressure  upon  committees,  who 
seem  to  think  that  having  once  ordered  awork, 
they  may  rest  from  their  labour,  complacently 
fold  their  hands,  pat  the  favoured  artist  on 
the  back,  and  act  like  barricades  or  buffers 
against  the  force  of  public  opinion.  This 
vis  inertia  must  be  overcome  in  some  way, 
and  Irish  money  for  Irish  labour  must  be 
the  cry  of  those  who  have  nationality  enough 
of  a  vital  kind  to  make  a  steady  stir  in  the 
matter. 


DRAINAGE  WORKS  IN  CARLOW. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  area  of  land  through  the 
eastern  section  of  the  county  Carlow  is  now 
being  drained  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bower,  (J.E.,  the  Slaney,  near  Aghade 
Bridge,  being  the  outfall.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  small  bridges  and  culverts  will  have 
to  be  rebuilt  or  under-set.  The  main  stream, 
or  Douglas  River,  runs  by  BaUon  and  My- 
shall  for  about  fifteen  miles  ;  the  tributaries 
are  about  ten  miles  long.  It  is  thought  the 
contractor,  Mr.  O'Connell,  of  Lacken,  wiU 
lose  a  fraction  of  "  a  plum  ;"  but  he  is  con- 
sidered by  folk  about  here  in  the  light  of  a 
millionaire.  Aepenteur. 
Bagenalstown,  August  9th. 


DUBLIN  AND  DROGHEDA  RAILWAY. 

The  report  of  this  company  for  past  half- 
year  is  a  remarkably  favourable  one.  We 
give  a  portion  of  it : — 

Passengers  — First  class,  £8,597  17s.  9d.  ;  se- 
cond class,  £8,386  Os.  Id.  ;  third  class,  £10,159 
2s.  4d.  ;  season-ticket  holders,  £804  7s.  8d.  Total, 
£27,947  7s.  lOd.  Parcels  and  mercliandise, 
£19,835  17s.  9d.  ;  mails,  £3,090  4s.  2d.;  other 
receipts,  £1,25(5  19s.  4d.  Gross  total,  £52,130  98. 
Id.  The  net  profit,  after  providing  for  working 
expenses,  interest  on  loans,  and  dividends  on  pre- 
ference stocks,  is  £22,329  18s.  7d.,  out  of  which 
the  directors  recommend  a  dividend  on  the  ordi- 
nary stock  of  the  company  at  the  rate  of  £5  10s. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  less  income  tax.  Tliis  divi- 
dend will  amount  to  £19,034  10s.  9d.,  and  will 
leave  a  balance  of  £3,295  7s.  lOd.  to  the  credit  of 
the  current  half-year.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  every  description  of  traffic  during  the  half-year. 
This  is  satisfactory,  considering  that  it  compares 
with  the  favourable  returns  of  last  year,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  exceptional  cause  for  the  increase. 
In  the  workiiip;  expenses  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  renewals  of  permanent  way. 
In  the  other  departments  the  increase  has  been  only 
such  as  was  necessarily  attendant  on  the  additional 
traffic.  Two  old  locomotive  engines  have  been 
sold,  and  funds  liave  been  already  provided  out  of 
revenue  to  procure  two  new  engines  much  more 
powerful  and  better  adapted  to  the  increased  traffic. 
The  line  and  rolling  stock  have  been  well  main- 
tained, and  it  alFords  the  directors  satisfaction  to 
able  to  state  that  the  traffic  has  been  carried  on 
without  any  accident  to  the  passengers  travelling 
on  the  line.  The  amount  charged  against  capital 
during  the  hall-year  was  only  £1,083  12s.  5d.,  and 
the  particulars  are  set  forth  in  statemeiit  No.  5. 
In  the  course  of  the  past  half-year  terminable 
loans,  to  the  amount  of  £27,310  18s.  9d.,  have 
been  paid  ofT,  and  debenture  stock  has  been  issued 
in  lieu  tliereof.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
dealing  in  the  sauje  way  with  the  loans  falliug  due 
in  the  current  half-year.  • 
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LAW. 

The  following  case  was  heard  at  the  County 
Antrim  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien : 
Oraham  v.  Tate. — This  was  an  action 
brought  by  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a  road  con- 
tractor, against  Mr.  Alex.  Tate,  County  Sur- 
veyor, County  Antrim,  to  recover  £150  for 
refusing  to  give  him  a  certificate  of  having 
properly  made  1,150  perches  of  road  between 
Ballymena  and  Glenarm,  and  900  perches  of 
footpathbetweeu  same  places.  In  consequence 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  refused  him 
payment,  and  he  now  claimed  damages  from 
the  defendant.  For  the  defence  it  was  pleaded 
that  the  work  was  not  properly  done,  and 
that  the  certificate  was  not  maliciously  re- 
fused. After  a  lengthened  hearing,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  without 
costs.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  lordship,  that  the  defendant 
should  give  his  certificate ;  and  also,  along  with 
his  solicitor,  Mr.  Orr,  who  is  also  solicitor  for 
the  Grand  Jury,  should  (as  the  jury  had  said 
in  point  of  fact  that  the  contract  was  fulfilled) 
give  their  personal  guarantee  to  recommend 
the  Presentment  Sessions  to  pass  the  present- 
ment for  payment. 


TIMBEE  SALE  AT  BALL'S-BEIDGE. 

As  will  be  seen  by  our  advertising  columns, 
the  sale  of  timber  which  was  commenced  last 
week  will  be  resumed  on  Thursday  morning 
next  by  Mr.  Michael  Crooke,  of  Lower 
Ormond-quay.  Several  useful  lots  will  be 
submitted  to  public  competition. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 


The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole,  at  Roundwood,  Co.  Wick- 
low,  was  dedicated  on  Sunday  last  by  Cardinal 
Cullen.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Mr.  Bryan  O'Connor  was  the  contractor. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  the  name  of 
the  architect. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  London- 
derrv  Lunatic  Asylum  have  decided  upon  en- 
larging and  repairing  the  present  structure, 
aad  thus  avoid  the  expense  of  a  new  building. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 


Important  Meeting  op  Building  Trades. 
— Wliilst  we  are  at  press  a  public  raeetingof  all  the 
building  trades  is  heing:  held  at  the  rere  of  the  Free 
Church,  North  Circular-road.  The  object  of  the 
Hieetin?  (as  announced  in  rdvertiseinents  and 
placards)  is  "  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  present 
strike,  and  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the 
justice  of  our  demand."  Our  reporter  will  not 
attend;  we  presume  that  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  very  important  meeting  will  appear 
in  the  morning  journals. 

Art  in  Japan. — Industrial  or  social  science  is 
no  impediment  to  art  in  Japan.  It  gets  at  its 
results  in  its  own  way.  As  a  people  they  contrive 
to  live  pleasantly  without  being  in  bondage  to  any 
system  of  superfluous  wants.  They  have  no  furni- 
ture to  speak  of.  But  their  most  common  articles 
in  soras  fashion  must  be  stamped  with  beauty. 
This  is  the  feature  which  first  strikes  the  senses. 
Convenience  is  secondary.  Tliey  heap  up  tasteful 
treasure  in  which  beauty  is  paramount  to  beguile 
the  mind  from  dwelling  on  physical  ills.  Wonderful 
to  relate,  in  their  enjoyment  of  its  objects,  they 
actually  forget  our  numberless  necessaries  of  life. 
No  people  can  grow  up  with  this  disposition  without 
hav  ing  some  of  the  suggestive  loveliness,  grace, 
delicacy,  refinement,  and  atmosphere  of  natural 
truth  permeate  tbeir  minds  and  manners  even  if  it 
do  no  higher  spiritual  service  to  the  intellect. — Art 
J ournal. 

SoBSTiTUE  FOR  India  RUBBER— Some  degree 
of  success  has  been  met  with  in  finding  a  substitute 
for  India  rubber,  and  results  indicate  the  inventive 
ingenuity  may  be  turned  to  some  practical  account. 
A  compound  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  oil  and  collo- 
dion, is  said  to  be  available  either  as  India  rubber 
«r  gutta  percha,  being  in  its  plastic  state  easily 
moulded,  and  hard  and  durable  when  well  set.  It 


can  be  made  of  any  colour,  and  is  susceptible  of 
high  polish.  An  English  invention  is  simply  linseed 
oil  oxidised  on  glass  plates  by  repeatedly  dipping 
the  plates  into  oil  and  allowing  it  to  dry  each  time. 
The  film  tbus  obtained  is  removed  from  the  glass, 
crushed  and  worked  tliorougbly  in  the  mixing  rolls, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  gum  shellac  added  to  give 
it  the  proper  cohesion.  The  substance  thus  ob- 
tained is  much  like  rubber,  and  can  be  used  for 
many  purposes  with  equal  facility.  It  can  also  be 
vulcanised  precisely  like  the  rubber. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. — Preparations  on 
a  large  scale  are  being  made  for  the  opening  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  for  traffic.  Tlie  15th  of  Sep- 
tember appears  to  be  the  date  fixed  upon.  There 
are  to  be  gorgeous  public  ceremonies  and  character- 
istic national  festivities  for  several  days  in  honour 
of  the  event.  A  cattle  show,  a  flower  show,  and  an 
exhibition  of  Italian  produce  and  manufactures  are 
to  form  part  of  the  proceedings.  All  the  represen- 
tatives in  Italy  of  foreign  states  have  been  invited 
by  the  Italian  Government  to  be  present,  and  a  sub- 
sidy of  10,000  lire  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
openina;  ceremonial  is  to  be  granted  from  the  national 
treasury,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  sums  voted  by 
the  municipal  corporation  and  other  public  bodies. 
Some  delay  in  the  opening  has  been  caused  by  the 
fact  of  the  smoke  from  the  engines  hitherto  era- 
ployed  accumulating  in  such  dense  volumes  that  the 
drivers  and  stokers  were  almost  sufi'ocated  ;  but  the 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  the  adoption  of 
smoke-consuming  engines,  which  have  just  been 
sent  out  from  England.  One  sad  association  will 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  festivities.  Tlie  engineer  who 
devised  the  great  work,  and  to  whose  genius  and 
perseverance,  in  the  face  of  crushing  obstacles,  the 
completion  of  the  tunnel  is  mainly  due,  has  lately 
died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  just  as  he  reached 
the  goal  of  his  labours  and  realised  the  hopes  of  a 
lifetime.  Germano  Sommeiller,  iike  M.  de  Lesseps, 
had  to  encounter  opposition  and  to  surmount  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  crushed  the  spirit  of 
many  another  man.  He  lived  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  live  down  the  assertions,  so  confidently 
made,  that  the  project  he  had  planned  was  absurd. 
Quixotic,  and  impossible. 

Morning  Headaches — Short  as  our  summer  is 
likely  to  prove  this  year,  the  increase  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  late,  and  especially  during  the  night, 
warns  us  that  we  may  expect  it  soon  or  not  at  all. 
The  dwellers  in  large  towns  and  cities  will  be  seeking 
the  sea-side,  or  be  off  to  the  Highlands,  or  on  a  trip 
to  Switzerland.  Those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  do  any  of  these  things  will  be  con- 
demned to  be  half  stifled  by  sleeping  in  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  a  close  bedroom.  Some  people,  with 
the  view  of  shutting  out  the  noises  which  make 
"  night  hideous"  in  town,  close  every  crevice  and 
chink,  forgetful  that  they  exclude  all  fresh  air  at  the 
same  time ;  and  others,  from  the  small  size  and 
vicious  construction  of  their  bedrooms,  can  obtain 
nothing  like  efficient  ventilation.  What  fresh  air 
they  get  has  probably  been  used  and  warmed  below 
before  it  passes  into  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  various  bedrooms.  The  conse- 
quence in  any  case  is,  that  sleep  is  eiiher  prevented 
altogether  or  perturbed  by  dreams,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate occupant  of  the  bedroom  descends  to  his  breakfast 
with  a  headache  which  he  probably  attributes  to  bis 
"  biliousness."  It  is  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  soon 
learnt  and  acted  upon,  that  human  beings  foul  the 
air  in  which  they  are  placed,  and,  unless  it  be  re- 
newed from  without,  they  are  simply  re-breathing 
the  carbonic  acid,  organic  impurities,  and  the  moist 
vapours,  save  such  as  has  been  condensed  upon  tbe 
glass,  that  they  had  previously  produced  and  ex- 
haled. The  size  of  the  room,  no  doubt,  exerts  con- 
siderable influence.  Tbe  lowering  of  tbe  upper  sash 
for  an  inch  or  two,  or  the  provision  of  a  venti- 
lating pane,  with  an  open  register  to  the  grate,  and 
the  removal  of  all  curtains  from  tbe  bed,  will  often 
prove  a  more  effectual  remedy  against  what  is  called 
a  bilious  headache  than  any  antibilious  pill  that 
was  ever  compounded. — Lancet. 

Breakfast  Epps's  Cocoa. — Grateful  and  Comforting. — 

"By  a  thorough  knowledfje  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operaticms  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  flue  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epp3  lias  provided  cur  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors' 
bills."— C/b)7  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled— James  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.  Also,  makers  of  Epps's 
Cacaoine,  a  very  thin  beverage  for  evening  use. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Mayar's  Semo- 
lina.—" I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, tlie  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.C.  I  find  tliem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  ottier  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot.  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinarjn  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 


"New  Metal  Pockbt  Vf-sta  Box,  with  1'atent  Sprino 
Cover.— Bryant  and  May  have  recently  introduced  a  veiy 
useful  little  Pocket  Vesta  Box  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  in  every  way,  and  will 
soon  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  filled  with  vestas,  at  one  penny.  Any 
Tobacconist,  Grocer,  Chemist,  or  Chandler  will  supply  it. 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine,  speaking  of  Benson's  Watches' 
says:— "The  number  of  watclies  produced  at  Ludgatc-hill  ia 
something  enormous,  ^toucliing  1.0,000  yearly,  manufactured 
on  the  most  approved  principle  of  division  of  labour,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  the  principal.  The  firm,  as 
we  understand,  does  not  profess  to  make  watches  at  the  low- 
est price,  but  the  best  watches  at  the  price;  and  from  the 
magnitude  of  their  business,  and  the  necessity  of  more  exten- 
sive premises,  we  may  fairly  judge  that  they  liave  received 
the  impress  of  public  approval."  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever, 
horizontal,  repeaters,  centre  seconds,  keyless,  split  seconds, 
and  every  description  of  watch  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest 
quality  of  whicli  the  art  is  at  present  capable,  and  adapted 
to  all  climates.  Benson's  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  watches, 
clocks,  jewellery,  chains,  &c.  (free  by  post  for  two  stamps) 
contains  a  short  history  of  watchmaking,  with  descriptions 
and  prices.  It  acts  as  a  guide  in  the  purchase  of  a  watch, 
and  enables  those  who  live  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the 
colonies,  India,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to  select  a  watch, 
and  have  it  sent  free  and  safe  by  post. — J.  W.  Benson,  Prize 
Medallist,  Ludgate-hill  and  Old  Bond-street,  London.  Estat)- 
lished  1749. 


BANKEUPTS. 

Dividends  Declared  in  Jolt,  1871. 

William  Boyd,  Capel-street,  builder,  first  dividend  of  3s.  4d. 
in  £  on  £3-26. 

Richard  Longfield,  Cork,  builder,  first  and  final  dividend  of 
3|d.  in  £  on  £1,115. 

John  Thompson,  Granthara-sti'eet,  builder,  first  and  final 
dividend  of  3|d.  in  £  on  £1,350. 

Nicholas  J.  Anderson,  Great  Brunswick-street,  first  and 
final  dividend  of  4d.  l-5th  in  £  on  £2,141. 


DEATH. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  compositor;  for 
several  years  foreman  printer  on  this  journal. 
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NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  o  f  corresponden  ts,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  oirinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

KATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 


(Town.) 

Yearly    .  . 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly  . 


(Post.)  s.  d. 
Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    2  0 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
apj^lication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Petek  Roe,  42,  Mahbot- 
street,  Dublin. 


IMPERIAL      FIRE  OFFICE, 

i        1,  Old  Broad-street,  and  16,  Pall  Mall,  London. 
Instituted  A.D.  1803. 
subscribed  and  invested  capital: 
ONE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  Institution  are — 

MODERATE  RATES;  UNDOUBTED  SECURITY; 
PKOMPT  AND  LIBERAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS.; 

Dublin:  Mr.  PAUL  ASKIN,  40,  LOWER  SACKVILLE  ST. 

From  whom  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every 
information  respecting  Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  may  be 
obtained. 


THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 


[Aug.  15,  1871. 


SCRABO  AND  DUFFERIN  QUARRIES. 

NOTICE    TO    BUILDERS,    CONTRACTORS,    STONECUTTERS,  &c. 

RITCHIE  &  JACKSON, 

PROPRIETORS  of  the  Scrabo  and  Dufferin  Quarries  are  now  prepared  to  supply,  on  the 

X  shortest  possible  notice,  an  unlimited  quantity,  up  to  any  reasonable  cube,  of  PURE  WHITE  SANDSTONE  easily 
■wrought,  on  vei  y  reasonable  terms.  ' 

SANDSTONE  of  Gi  ey,  Pink,  or  Brown  Coloir.  up  to  any  cube ;  Dressert  Flagging,  Door  and  Window  Sills,  Door  Blocks 
Qaolns,  &c..  constantly  in  Stock.   Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  Depot,  Ballymacarrett. 

Always  on  hands,  every  description  of  Square  Setts,  Kerbings,  Crossings,  Wheel  Runs,  Road  Metal,  Fine  Gravel,  Building 
■ad  Pitching  Stone,  &c. 

Contracts  entered  into  and  Estimates  furnished  forthe  Paving  of  Yards,  Stables,  &c,  in  town  or  country  with  square  sets. 
Terms  very  moderate. 

Agents  in  Dublin— Messrs.  H.  SIBTHORPE  d  SON,  Cork-hill. 


SALE   OF  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 


nnHE  residue  of  the  Stock  of  CHINA  and  GLASS  which  remains  in  that  portion  of  our 

-■-    Premises  not  yet  re-building,  will  be  disposed  of  at  fartlier  reduced  prices,  as  it  must  all  be  cleared  previously, 

Consisting  of 

DINNER,  DESSERT,  BREAKFAST,  TEA,  and 

TOILET  SERVICES. 

ALSO, 

TA.BE.K  CSIiASS  1]%'  CREAT  VARIKTY, 

J"      3^  Es     KiEi^i?,    cSc     SO  isr, 

114   &   115   CAPEL  STREET. 


Manufacturers  of  Architectural  Metal  Work,  Screens,  Altar 
Rails,  Desks,  Lecterns,  Pulpit  Lights,  Coronce  Chandeliers, 
Standards  for  Gas  or  Candle,  Grates,  Gates,  Railings,  Hinges, 
Handles,  Finials  &  Vanes,  Memorial  Brasses,  Casements. 


M'MASIER,  HODGSON,  AlfD  CO. 


OFFER 


PAINTS,    OILS,   AND  VARNISHES 

Oq  Advantageous  Terms  for  Quantities. 

Genuine  LINSEED  and  BOILED  OILS, 


FROM  THEIR 


MILLS-ASHTOWN,  PH(ENIX  PARK, 

Guaranteed  free  from  any  Admixture. 

Counting  House— 121  &  122  CAPEL-STREET. 

THE  ATHENJ^UM 

IS  NOW  PERMANENTLY  ENLARGED. 

To  be  had  nf  all  Booksellers  and  News-agents,  Price  Threepence.  Single  copies  forwarded  direct  from  the  oHIce  On 
receipt  of  four  Pnstage  Stamps.  Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13s.;  Six  Months,  6s.  6d.  If  required  to  be  sent  by  Post, 
tie  Postage  extra. 

Published  by  John  Franck,20,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS, 

F.  SWINBURN, 

manufacturer  of  transparent 

Oak,  Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 

FOR  STAINING   DEAL,    PINE,  &,C., 

IN   LIEU   OF    PAIN      AND   TO   SUPERSEDE  GRAINING. 

THESE  STAINS,  having  no  Painty  Matter  in  them,  are  Transparent ;  they  Colour,  but  do 

J.  not  obscure  the  Natural  Grain  and  Feathery  Appearance  of  the  Wood,  but  bring  it  out  in  a  beautiful  manner;  tha  effect 
•nrpasses  Piling,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  Oraining,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense. 

Specimens  with  Testimonials  from  Eminent  Architects  and  Prices  free  on  Application  or  by  Post. 

12,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TTiese  stains  can  be  obtamed  ni  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN.  6,  Merrion- 
••w.Dublm  and  MESSES.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  45  &  47  North-steet,  Belfast,  where  also  specimens  may  be  seen.  • 


MESSRS.  EAllLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingliam  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decorator  living  who 
was  taught  his  profession  bj  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  jnen  in  each  Depart- 
ment, are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 

MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USED  ANYWHERE. 
BEST  NIGHT  COMMODES.  GUE.\T  BOONTOCOTTAGEKS. 
VALUABLE  MANURE  SAVED.    NO  FROZEN  PIPES. 

FEVERS  AVOIDED.    NO  EXPENSIVE  REPAIRS. 
This   Invention  effectually  remedies  evils  arising  from 
common  cesspool  privies  and  water-closets,  and  prevents  tha 
iffensive  smell  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commode 
in  bedrooms,  hospital  wards,  ttc. 

It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  power  of  Earth  as  a  Deodo- 
rizing Agent;  a  given  qu;mtity  of  Dry  Earth  destroying  all 
smell,  and  entirely  preventing  noxious  vapours  and  other  dis- 
comforts. The  practical  application  of  this  power  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  present  Invention. 

Apart  from  its  superiority  over  the  Water  System  in  de- 
stroying all  smell,  the  Earth  system  is  more  economical,  both 
in  its  first  cost  and  its  after-working,  there  being  no  expensive 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  danger  from  frost,  and  the  product  being 
a  manure  of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  supply  of 
the  Earth  and  its  removal  are  attended  with  no  more  incon- 
venience than  the  supply  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  for 
ordinary  flres  of  a  dwelling-house. 

This  Apparatus  can  be  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  tha 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPPER  ABBEY-STKEET. 
CNearCapel-street.) 


WILLIAM  KERR'S  Phimbing  and  Gas 
Fitting  Works  and  Show  Rooms,  84  TALBOT- STREET, 
DUBLIN,  Manufacturer  of  Gas  CoronEe,  Hall  Lamps.  Brackets, 
Hot- Water  Apparatus,  Baths.  Closets,  and  Plumbing  Work  of 
all  kinds,  Higli  Pressure  and  otlicr  Cocks,  Sheet  Lead,  Lead 
Pipe,  Gas  Pipe,  and  General  Trade  Fitting. 

And  at  5G  HENRY-STREET. 

riHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms, 
Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms,  &c.  A  very  large  Stock  to  select 
from. 

BROOKS.  THOMAS  &  Co.,  Sackville-place,  Dublin. 

ROLLED  MALLEABLE  IRON 
T"     JOISTS  AND  GIKDERS, 

T  Of  various  sizes  up  to  20  in.  deep,  with 
{  Top  and  Bottom  Flanges  in  proportion, 
f  ANGLE,  TEE,  CHANNEL,  and  all 
I  other  forms  of  Rolled  Iron  of  extraor- 
.  1  dinary  sizes  and  lengths. 
£4  For  SECTIONS,  PRICES,  and  other 
f  particulars,  apply  to 

t    ALFRED  LEDWARD  &  Co., 

•  (Successors  to  Mather,Ledwaud,&Co.) 
■  LIVERPOOL. 

X    A  large  assortment  of  Girders  up  to 
— -  i  12  in.  deep  and  of  various  lengths,  kept 
in  stock. 

Wrought  Iron  Flitches,  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  deep,  and  to  30  ft. 
long,  always  in  Stock. 


ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL  DOLAN,  an  experienced  work- 
man, 15  years  at  Mixton  and  Co.'s.  London,  supplies 
and  fixes  Minton's  Tiles,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  at  Trade 
Prices. 

Address,  55,  LOWER  MOUNT  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 


IMPORTANT   TO  ARCHITECTS, 

1  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,  &c. 

MEisnRiNG  Books  ..  ..  Is.  6d.  &23.  each. 
Improved  SELF-MEAsnRiNo,  do.  ..  ..  2s.  , 
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The  Centenary  of  O'Connell. 


N  four  years  hence 
from  this  date 
the  cycle  of  a 
hundred  years 
will  be  complete 
since  Daniel  O'Connell 
was  born.  His  public 
monument  is  in  course 
of  execution  by  an  Irish 
sculptor,  though  the  great 
tribune  himself  is  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
his  grave.  Mr.  Foley 
promises  the  Testimonial 
Committee  that  he  will 
have  the  monument  com- 
plete in  about  three  years, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  a 
somewhat  longer  period 
may  elapse  before  every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for 
its  erection  in  Sackville- 
street.  The  date  at  which 
the  monument  may  be 
finally  expected  will  be 
an  auspicious  moment, 
and  the  completion  and 
unveiling  of  the  statue 
may  be  so  timed  that 
Ireland,  from  centre  to 
strand,  may  celebrate  the  Centenary  of 
O'Connell. 

The  centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — so 
worthily  celebrated  a  few  days  since  both  in 
Scotland  and  among  Scotchmen  in  England 
— has  been  for  many  years  foreshadowed  and 
prepared  for,  and  why  should  we  not  prepare 
in  Ireland  for  a  celebration  that  neither  caste 
nor  creed  can  now  object  to,  for  the  grave 
has  silenced  antagonisms,  and  the  political 
animosities  that  once  were  rife  are  forgotten, 
save  as  a  matter  of  history  ? 

Thomas  Moore  is  a  name  that  would  occur 
to  many  in  this  island  as  one  that  might  be 
fittingly  honoured  by  a  centenary  celebration, 
but  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  1879  before 
such  a  celebration  could  take  place.  Moore 
is  certainly  our  national  bard — a  name  as 
dear  to  us  as  that  of  Shakespeare  to  England, 
or  Scott  or  Burns  to  Scotland.  There  is 
no  one,  be  he  native  of  whei-e  he  may,  or  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  religion,  could  object 
to  pay  his  homage  to  Thomas  Moore.  His 
genius  was  universal,  his  melodies  could 
touch  and  soften  the  most  obdurate  heart ; 
and,  let  the  traveller  go  where  he  will  in 
cither  hemisphere,  snatches  of  the  songs  and 
strains  of  the  music  of  Moore  will  fall  upon 
his  ears,  waken  up  his  home  recollections, 
and  send  a  thrill  through  his  soul  so  exquisite 
that  language  must  fail  to  describe  it.  Yes, 
Thomas  Moore  deserves  a  centenary  celebra- 
tion also,  and  no  difficulty  will  exist  when 
the  hour  arrives  of  honoring  him. 

That  of  O'Connell  is,  however,  by  a  for- 
tuitous combination  of  circumstances,  in  the 
way  first  of  being  fitly  recognised,  and  the 
Corporation  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  would 
be  much  remiss  in  their  duty  if  they  failed 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  forthcoming 
opportunity.    The  sculptor  of  the  O'ConneU 


Testimonial  is  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  the 
work  is  one  (to  use  his  own  words)  he  is 
deeply  interested  in,  remarking  of  it  again — 
"  I  intend  it  shall  be  the  principal  work  of 
my  life."  We  would  say  to  aU  concerned — 
the  committee,  sculptor,  and  the  public — 
prepare  forthwith  for  the  remarkable  cen- 
tenary celebration  of  O'ConneU ! 

The  6th  of  August,  1775,  witnessed  a  re- 
markable birth ;  May  the  20th,  1847,  a  re- 
markable death.  Let  the  6th  of  August, 
1875,  behold  the  culmination  of  an  honour, 
the  growth  of  one  hundred  years.  We  speak 
of  O'ConneU  as  a  public  man,  ignoring,  if 
that  be  possible,  the  political  sinuosities  of 
his  career ;  and  we  claim  for  him  in  his  public 
character,  as  we  would  equaUy  claim  for  those 
who  difi'ered  from  him  in  creed  and  politics, 
the  intrinsic  justice  which  is  his  right,  and 
the  right  that  his  disciples,  followers,  and 
co-religionists  beUeve  they  are  entitled  to 
have  admitted. 

We  trust  that  no  narrow-minded  prejudices 
will  obstruct  the  way,  and  that  our  sugges- 
tions wiU  be  responded  to  in  due  time.  If 
we  are  the  first  in  the  field  to  project  a  cen- 
tenary of  O'ConneU  or  Moore,  we  wish  to 
claim  no  honour  for  the  suggestion,  nor  to 
seek  notoriety,  should  it  ever  happen  to  be 
carried  out.  Life  is  short,  and  even  in  four 
years,  or  in  one-fourth  that  tim.e,  the  hand 
that  pens  these  words  may  be  nerveless  and 
cold,  but  it  wiU  be  satisfaction  for  our  readers 
and  countrjonen  who  are  alive  to  know  that 
our  objects  were  honest,  and  that  we  meant 
weU.  Oh,  how  many  noble  enterprises  have 
not  faUen  through  in  this  iU-fated  land  thro' 
want  of  an  amicable  and  kindly  spirit !  That 
wayward  fate  of  which  our  national  poet  has 
sung  has  been  our  bane  for  centuries.  If  we 
would  turn  the  tide  in  our  favour,  we  must 
be  more  considerate  of  each  others'  faults 
and  failings,  and  more  conservative  of  our 
national  honour  and  character.  This  we  can 
do  by  shewing  kindness  and  reciprocity  at 
the  same  time  to  outsiders. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  counsel, 
we  wiU  now  leave  our  suggestion  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  to  utilise  it  in  the  future  to  the 
best  advantage.  Time  and  opportunities  are 
abundant,  and  we  wiU  only  be  too  glad  to 
assist,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  in  any 
movement  that  tends  to  the  celebrating  in 
this  city  at  the  inauguration  of  the  O'ConneU 
Monument  the 

"  Centenary  of  O'Connell." 


OUR  SANITARY  REFORMERS— 
THE    MEN    WHOM    WE  SHOULD 
HONOUR. 

This  is  the  era  of  monuments  and  testimo- 
nials, but  how  few  of  them  really  come  as 
the  just  reward  or  in  honour  of  public  men 
who  have  truly  benefited  the  human  family 
by  their  labours.  Public  philanthropists,  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  their  sacrifices 
during  a  long  career,  seldom  receive  more 
from  their  contemporaries  than  passing 
praise,  and  not  seldom  indeed  is  this  praise 
ungrudgingly  bestowed.  -There  are  always 
small  minds  and  warped  inteUects,  in  whom 
prejudice  has  ever  an  abiding  place,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  that  any  person  in 
whose  success  they  have  not  a  direct  interest 
has  achieved  universal  good.  This  is  an 
evil  that  besets  both  private  and  public  life, 
but  in  relation  to  the  latter  the  jealousies 
generated  by  a  good  man's  uncompromising 
spirit  are  ever  cropping  up,  as  if  some  devUish 
genius  inspired  devUs  in  human  shape  to 


make  endless  war  on  honest  reputations.  In- 
ventors of  infernal  machines  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  have  died  full  of  years, 
with  plethoric  purses,  and,  let  us  hope,  with 
no  untroubled  souls.  Independent  of  their 
own  gains,  pensions  and  knighthoods  have 
been  bestowed  upon  them  in  life,  and  statues 
in  the  public  thoroughfares  have  attested 
their  worldly  success.  Poets,  soldiers,  states- 
men, novelists,  politicians,  and  other  pro- 
found workers,  bad  and  good,  have  found  a 
recognition  in  their  decline,  and  when  the 
brain  and  hand  failed  to  contribute  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  position,  the  CiyU  Service 
Pension  Fund  made  smooth  their  last  days 
in  the  "  sere  and  yeUow  leaf."  How  many 
hundred  good  and  useful  men  have  there  not 
been  for  whom  no  civil  lists  existed,  and  how 
many  are  there  not  in  our  midst  to-day  who 
are  working  on  incessantly  for  the  pubUc 
good,  and  who  dream  not  of  fee  or  reward  ? 
Very,  very  many  indeed,  though  their  claims 
are  not  of  equal  merit.  Benefactors  of  the 
public  mostly  impoverish  themselves  to  en- 
rich or  reUeve  the  many,  and  if  adversity 
overtake  them,  the  helping  hand  they  had 
given  to  others  is  seldom  outstretched  by 
those  who  may  be  in  affluence  to  help  them 
in  their  need.  Thus  founders  of  our  public 
asylums  and  hospitals  have  in  more  instances 
than  one  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  admis- 
sion into  the  very  home  that  their  endow- 
ments estabUshed — a  fact  that  iUustrates 
forcibly  the  forgetfulness  of  a  benefited  gene- 
ration of  their  benefactors  in  a  past  one. 
Military  talent  and  success  have  almost  ever 
been  honoured  and  rewarded,  and  why  ?  Is 
it  because  life  is  risked  by  the  individual  or 
the  many,  or  because  the  leading  individuals 
sacrificed  many  lives,  that  many  more  opposed 
to  him  might  be  also  sacrificed,  or,  shaU  we 
say,  slaughtered  ?  He  saved  Jus  country — 
but  one  may  temporarily  save  his  country 
without  benefiting  his  kind.  A  medical  man 
as  weU  as  a  mUitary  one  risks  his  body  and 
limbs,  and  perhaps  more  often  than  the 
former.  He  does  it  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
profession,  and  for  a  respectable  income,  it 
may  be  said,  truly,  but  "  the  greater  the  risk 
the  greater  the  reward  "  does  not  always  hold 
good  in  his  case,  as  many  a  young  widow  and 
helpless  family  attest.  CathoUc  and  Pro- 
testant clergymen  in  hospital  and  workhouse 
infirmary,  or  at  home  at  the  bedside  of  a 
fever  patient,  prostrate  in  sin  and  disease, 
run  their  risks,  but  they  anticipate  but  little 
public  reward,  and  sparse  indeed  are  the 
public  testimonials  erected  to  their  memories. 
The  mission  of  clergymen  partakes  more  of 
the  spiritual  than  the  worldly,  and  they  must 
be  contented  with  a  different  applause  than 
what  awaits  those  who  successfully  wrestle 
with  the  outside  throng. 

Were  a  character  or  characters  on  the 
public  stage  to  arise,  neither  clerical  nor  mili- 
tary, medical  nor  political  in  their  profession, 
and  were  such  a  character  or  characters  by  a 
mission  peculiar  to  themselves  to  succeed  in 
preventing  crime  and  disease  to  a  great 
extent,  and  if  by  their  teachings  and  labours 
they  improved  the  public  health,  moraUy  and 
sociaUy,  and  lengthened  the  span  of  human 
life  upon  the  world — if  such  men  were  to 
spring  up,  or  if  even  among  them  one  more 
prominent  than  the  rest  was  pointed  out  to 
us,  what  would  be  our  feeling  toward  such 
an  individual?  Would  we  not  one  and  aU 
agree  that  such  a  man  deserved  not  only 
praise  and  honour,  but  some  fitting  pubUc 
recognition  ?  Why,  because  independent  of 
his  ordinary  pursuits,  he  was  devoting  his 
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life,  sacrificing  his  years,  and  risking  his  own 
health  to  the  task  of  prolonging  the  lives 
and  restoring  and  retaining  the  health  of 
others. 

We  have  men  of  this  stamp  amongst  us  in 
these  kingdoms,  and  among  them  there  is 
one  whose  head  and  hand,  whose  tongue  and 
pen  have  laboured  night  and  day  for  a  life- 
time, and  is  still  incessantly  toiling  more 
than  others.  He  may  not  reside  by  the  Liffey 
or  Clyde,  though  his  labours  have  extended 
to  both,  but  happily  for  his  own  countrymen 
and  his  own  well-earned  reputation,  that  his 
lot  was  cast  beside  a  mightier  river  than 
these,  and  one  where  his  services  have  been 
utilised.  Had  it  been  in  this  ill-starred  city, 
where  jobbery  has  almost  garotted  public 
spirit,  and  where  caste  exists  as  a  blight,  and 
creed  as  a  sore  amidst  separate  sects  and 
systems, — were  it  here,  the  attributes  of  a 
St.  Michael  or  an  Angel  Gabriel  embodied  in 
the  soul  and  body  of  man,  would  have  faUed 
in  saving  him  from  characteristic  indilference 
and  neglect.  It  is  well  that  it  is  as  it  is,  for 
with  education  on  the  move,  sanitary  know- 
ledge must  spread,  and  its  pioneers  wUl, 
despite  all  opposition,  conquer  their  long- 
retarded  reward. 

A  word  to  public  boards  or  other  bodies 
holding  moneys  in  trust  for  deserving  ob- 
jects. Messieurs,  if  you  really  desire  to 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  voting  of  public 
testimonials  and  statues,  strike  out  a  fresh 
and  untrodden  path,  and  there  is  one  before 
you.  Honour  your  Sanitary  Reformers. 
Honour  the  men  who  gave  your  towns  and 
cities  pure  water,  good  sewerage  and  drainage, 
pure  air,  increased  your  public  asylums  and 
hosjjitals,  retained  your  open  spaces,  fur- 
nished you  with  new  roadways,  illuminated 
your  dark  lanes  and  entries,  exposed  vendors 
of  light  weights  and  measures,  and  nefarious 
adulterators  of  your  food  and  drink,  opened 
parks  for  your  amusement  and  health,  gave 
you  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  stood 
by  you  in  press  and  forum  for  every  necessary 
liberty  for  the  subject.  Honour  these,  one 
and  all,  whenever  or  wherever  you  can,  for 
they  are  the  true  friends  of  the  human  race. 

If  one  more  distinguished  than  others  in 
the  field  of  sanitary  science  as  worker,  jour- 
nalist, and  architect,  should  strike  you  as 
one  eminently  deserving  of  honour,  hesitate 
not  to  honour  and  reward  him,  for  he  will 
be  found  entitled  to  it  on  the  pavt  of  the 
Crown  and  the  people,  and  also  to  the 
distinction  that  accompanies  such  a  reward 
for  a  life  well,  nobly,  and  usefully  spent. 


NOTES  OF 
CELEBRATED  IRISH  WELLS,  SPAS, 
AND  MINERAL  WATERS. 

A  SHORT  notice  of  Sui'geon  Mapother's  inte- 
resting little  work,  "  Lisdoonvarna  Spas,  and 
Sea-side  places  of  Clare,"  having  appeared  in 
last  issue  of  the  Irish  Builder,  the  present 
■writer  is  tempted  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  reviewer,  and  enlarge  ujion  the  subject. 
As  apologies  are  unnecessary  among  friends, 
■we  trust  to  be  forgiven  our  intermeddling 
proclivities  in  ranging  over  the  domain  of 
others. 

Whether  any  of  the  holy  wells  of  ancient 
Ireland  came  under  the  denomination  of  spas, 
or  were  actually  such,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
state.  Wells  and  waters  of  great  purity  have 
existed  from  immemorial  time  in  this  country^ 
and  exist  in  abundance  still  La  all  parts  of 
the  island  ;  and  there  are  others  in  the  sister 
kingdom  which,  though  not  caUed  holy,  are 


pure,  and  are  even  termed  mineral  waters, 
though  in  reality  they  are  nothing  more  than 
clear  and  sparkling  springs,  such  as  those  of 
Malvei-n  and  HolyweU.  The  term  holy  well 
retained  in  the  name  of  this  town  in  Wales, 
occurs,  of  course,  from  the  fact  of  the  cele- 
brated weU  of  St.  Winifred,  which  sends 
forth  evei-y  minute  twenty  tons  of  the  purest 
water.  The  origin  and  surroundings  of  this 
ancient  and  most  copious  spring  are  Celtic 
in  every  phase.  In  the  city  of  London,  and 
in  Dublin  also,  we  had  formerly  remarkable 
wells,  but  the  growth  of  the  capital  in  both 
places  has  absorbed  their  sites,  and  the  pre- 
cise spots  of  many  of  them  are  unknown  at 
the  present  day.  Occasionally,  however, 
during  excavations,  they  are  tapped,  and 
well  forth  again  in  their  original  purity.  One 
of  the  famous  wells  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  Dublin  was  that  of 
Francis-street,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Rutty  and 
instanced  by  Dr.  Mapother.  It  was  one  the 
purity  of  which  was  very  doubtful  at  all 
times,  but  more  particularly  in  its  latter 
days.  Near  to  the  site,  or  adjoining  many 
of  our  old  ecclesiastical  buildings,  wells  of 
good  repute  were  common,  and  may  yet  be 
discovered  on  a  diligent  survey.  A  very 
remarkable  well  of  this  class  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  crypt  of  one  of  our  old  city 
monasteries,  situate  at  a  considerable  depth 
under  Mr.  Bayly's  timber-yard,  George's-hill- 
This  well  and  its  underground  approaches 
and  galleries  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Not  far  off  is  situated  Carton's  pump,  near 
to  Newgate,  probably  the  same  water — a  water 
long  famous  for  its  drinking  qualities.  We 
have  known  persons  to  carry  pitchers  and 
cans  across  the  city  three  or  four  miles  filled 
with  this  water.  Whether  it  retains  the 
same  repute  at  the  present  hour  as  it  did  five 
and  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  we  cannot 
say,  as  we  are  no  longer  within  a  convenient 
distance.  Near  to  PortobeUo  Bridge  we  re- 
member in  our  young  days  a  very  clear  well 
of  drinking  water  much  frequented,  beside 
which  was  stationed  a  water-cress  woman, 
who  supplied  a  cup  and  some  salt,  and,  if 
rumour  spoke  correct,  carried  a  bottle  fiUed 
with  more  exhilarating  contents  in  her  capa- 
cious pocket,  for  the  accommodation  of  con- 
fidential customers  who  knew  how  to  ex- 
change with  Kitty  the  well-known  wink, 
which  was  ordinarily  translated,  "  Sure  and 
you  know,  Kitty,  what  we  mean." 

St.  John's  well  was  another  famous  resort, 
near  to  Island  Bridge,  and  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  renowned  "  BuUy's  Acre,"  i.  e., 
the  Royal  Kilmainham  Hospital  fields.  In 
the  vicinity  of  our  Phoenix  Park,  and  within 
the  park,  were  other  wells  much  resorted  to 
in  days  gone  by.  If  we  remember  aright, 
there  was  an  old  well  situated  somewhere  in 
the  village  of  Drumcondra,  but  we  believe 
this  has  long  been  covered  in  or  dried  up. 
In  Castle-avenue,  Clontarf,  there  was  a  spring 
called  Brian  Boru's  weU,  which  gives  forth 
water  of  a  very  good  quality.  This  was  many 
years  since  converted  into  a  fountain  ;  and 
the  famous  well  near  St.  Doolach's  Church, 
on  the  road  to  Malahide,  was  a  veiy  famous 
one  of  its  kind,  and  was  credited  afar  and 
near  with  remarkable  curative  properties. 
Pilgrimages  were  made  in  the  last  century  to 
this  famous  spring.  None  of  these  wells, 
however,  came  under  the  denomination  of 
spas  or  mineral  waters,  though  it  is  quite 
possible,  to  a  limited  extent,  some  of  them 
possessed  the  chalybeate  property. 

Dr.  Rutty,  a  Dublin  physician  of  repute  La 
his  day,  published,  in  1768,  a  "  Synopsis  of 


[Irish]  Mineral  Waters."  Dr.  Charles  Lucas 
criticised  somewhat  severely  this  work  in  an 
"  Analysis  of  the  Synopsis."  Lucas  was  cer- 
tainly a  better  chemist  than  Rutty,  but  the 
latter  did  not  brook  the  censure  of  his  critic, 
as  he  replied  in  his  "  Examination  of  the 
Analysis."  Rutty,  both  in  his  "  Synopsis,*' 
and  in  his  "  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History 
of  Dublin,"  furnishes  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  the  mineral  waters  and  spas  in  ex- 
istence in  Dublin  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  previous.  He  speaks  of  a  chaly- 
beate in  or  near  Hollywood  Glen,  where 
"  ochres  richly  ferruginous  "  were  to  he  found, 
and,  speaking  of  iron  stones  and  iron  ores, 
he  observes  that  they  were  frequently  to  be 
found,  with  others  of  a  cognate  nature,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  several  of  our  chaly- 
beate springs.  Near  Garristown,  county 
Dublin,  where  formerly  existed  a  spa  of 
some  pretensions,  the  htjns  Hiberniciis  was  in 
abundance.  It  is  a  sort  of  i-otten  stone,  or 
mouldered  pyrites,  and  from  that  class  of  it 
called  Irish  slate,  vitriol  was  formerly  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  in  this  country. 

Rutty  made  several  experiments  in  investi- 
gating the  real  composition  of  lapis  Hiber- 
iiicus,  with  a  view  of  proving  that  it  was  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  formation  of 
chalybeate  water.  According  to  the  chemistry 
of  his  day,  he  gives  the  result  as  follows : 
"  It  consisted  of  a  bolar  earth,  sulphur,  a 
martial  vitriol,  and  some  pittance  of  copper." 
Martial  vitriol  he  considered  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal or  most  active  ingi-edient  in  these  grey 
rotten  stones.  A  Dr.  HLQ,  a  wi-iter  on  fossils 
in  the  last  century,  affirms  that  he  found  in 
pieces  of  the  Jajiis  Hihcrninis  "  one-ninth 
part  weight  of  alum."  Alum  works  are  spoken 
of  by  Sir  William  Petty  as  having  once  ex- 
isted in  this  kingdom,  and  alum,  it  is  known, 
is  accompanied  by  a  certain  quantity  of  vitriol, 
and  both  certainly  exist  in  many  of  our  Irish 
stones  and  mineral  earths.  A  chalybeate 
spring  existed  at  Augh  Farrel,  in  Dublin, 
and  a  pale  brown  ochre  in  the  vicinity.  The 
existence  of  vitriol  in  our  bogs  is  proven  by 
j  the  colour  of  the  roots,  branches,  and  trunks 
;  of  oak,  alder,  and  other  timber,  dug  up  from 
them.  A  native  green  vitriol  exists  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Wicklow  mines,  and  it  was 
plentiful  in  the  lead  mine  once  worked  at 
Cloughran,  on  the  road  to  Swords,  where  also 
copper  ■was  found. 

In  his  observations  on  calp,  or  the  black 
quarry  stone  of  Dublin  (an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  building  stone),  the  Hon.  George 
Knox,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  gives  us  some 
interesting  particulars,  and  his  analyses  of 
several  kinds  of  it  is  curious.  After  giving 
an  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  calp 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucan,  and 
the  appearance  it  presents  in  the  quarries,  he 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Lucan  waters.  He 
teUs  us  that  on  the  grounds  of  Edmonds- 
bury,  within  a  mile  or  less  of  Lucan,  there  is 
a  spring  which  the  common  folk  called  the 
"  boiling  well,"  of  much  higher  temperature 
than  the  other  springs  in  the  district,  and  he 
states,  from  the  bottom  of  this  spring  were 
"  continually  rising  large  bubbles  of  pure 
azotic  gas."  Azotic  being  the  old  term  for 
nitrogen,  the  boiling  well  of  Lucan  here  men- 
tioned, although  possessing  properties  de- 
structive of  life,  only  possessed  it  in  common 
with  other  gases  equally  destructive.  Mr. 
Knox  made  an  analysis,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  found  that  both  azotic  and  hydrogen 
gas  escaped  from  the  water  at  a  boiling  heat, 
and  likewise  that,  after  evaporating  the 
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Lucan  water  to  dryness,  "  a  small  quantity 
of  a  fetid,  bituminous  matter,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  remains  mixed  with  the  earth  and 
salts."  The  "  diflBculties  [continues  Mr. 
Knox]  attending  the  investigation  of  the 
ingredients  of  an  hepatic  water,  it  will  not 
afford  any  surprise  that  I  should  offer  the 
result  of  mine  with  diffidence." 

In  two  gallons  of  Lucan  water  the  follow- 


ing is  the  result : — 

Grains. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia     .       .       •  I5 
Carbonate  of  Lime   .       .       .  .23 
Carbonate  ofSoda    .       .       .  .39 
Muriate  of  Soda       ....  4 

Sulpliur  16 

Bitumen  ......  0 


"  The  carbonate  of  lime  [he  states]  is  held 
in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 
amounting  to  about  thirty-two  cubic  inches 
in  two  gallons  of  the  water.  The  sulphur  is 
in  the  state  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen." 

The  subject  of  the  Lucan  springs  would  be 
well  worth  investigation  in  the  present  day, 
not  only  for  curative  purposes,  if  they  possess 
any  still,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illumination. 
Some  daring  speculator,  with  a  little  brass 
as  well  as  brains,  might  "  strike  ile  "  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  some  oozy,  bituminous 
centre,  and  be  rewarded  for  his  pains  by  a 
jet  of  petroleum.  This  would  be  rather 
startling  news  for  the  Dublin  coal  and  gas 
companies. 

Leixliji  spa,  once  so  famous,  has  vanished 
into  misty  space.  The  analysis  of  these 
waters,  as  given  in  the  last  century,  was — 


Grains. 

Parts. 

A  wine  gallon  contains,  of  muriated 

mineral  alkali,  dried  in  the  tem- 

perature of  200°  Fahrenheit 

30 

37 

Muriated  vegetable  alkali 

2 

7 

Vitriolated  vegetable  do. 

0 

7 

Muriated  lime      .       .       .  . 

8 

73 

Vitriolated  lime    .        .       .  . 

1 

0 

Airolated  lime      .       .       .  . 

13 

44 

Muriated  magnesia 

0 

97 

Argil,  or  clay       .       .       .  . 

0 

50 

Silex,  or  earth  of  flints  . 

0 

25 

Bitumous  matter  .       .       .  . 

0 

14 

It  was  also  found,  at  the  heat  of 

212 

Thermometer  70—0,  Barometer  29—25 — 

Cubic  Inches. 
OfFixableair        .       .       .  .1-50 
Atmospheric  air  .       .       .       .  1'14 

The  above  is  a  somewhat  curious  analysis, 
and  we  copy  it,  word  for  word,  in  the  chemical 
language  of  the  last  century.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  our  worthy  fellow-citizen,  Dr. 
Mapother,  can  apply  the  hydraulic  lever  of 
his  medical  knowledge  in  reducing  this  rather 
clumsy  analysis  to  first  principles,  and  give 
us  in  a  few  lines  the  exact  agents  in  the 
Leixlip  spas. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  Leixlip,  we  will 
add  a  rather  curious  enumeration  of  the 
number  of  persons  and  vehicles  that  passed 
on  one  Sunday,  in  August,  1794,  through  the 
town  on  their  way  to  the  new  spa. 

The  Anthologia  Hihernica,  a  Dublin 
monthly  magazine  of  the  period,  records  the 
fact  that  some  gentleman  placed  himself  in 
his  window  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
"  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,"  and  between  that 
hour  and  four  and  five  in  the  evening  he 
reckoned—"  55  coaches,  29  post-chaises,  25 
noddies,  82  jaunting-cars,  20  gigs,  6  open 
landaus,  221  common  cars,  with  company, 
and  450  horsemen,  which,  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation, must  have  carried  upwards  of  3,000 
persons,  to  which,  if  1,000  be  added  from  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  least 
double  the  number  of  pedestrians,  we  wiU 
find  that  upwards  of  12,000  persons  resorted 
the  well  on  that  day,  attracted  by  the  won- 
derful accounts  published  of  the  cures  effected 
by  these  famous  waters." 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  virtues  of 
the  Leixlip  water,  it  would  not  do  amidst 
such  a  motley  asscml)lage  for  a  valetudi- 
narian to  visit  such  a  scene.  Such  waters, 
to  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Mapother's  in 
relation  to  the  fast-life  watering-places  in 
Germany,  are  better  drunk  away  from  their 
source  than  at  it.  We  may  imagine  many  a 
whiskey  jar  and  brandy  flask  being  dipped  in 
Leixlip  Spa  when  George  the  Third  was  king, 
and  Grattan  thundered  in  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons. 

George  Semple,  the  architect  of  Essex 
Bridge,  in  his  Diary  concerning  the  rebuild- 
ing of  that  structure,  attached  to  his  treatise 
"  On  Building  in  Water,"  gives  us  account 
of  "  An  Extraordinary  Discovery  at  eleven 
feet  beneath  the  low  water-mark."  In  sink- 
ing for  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  arches 
of  that  structure  a  surprising  boiling-up  of 
water  took  place.  The  architect,  becoming 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  work,  had  to 
take  great  precaution  to  prevent  the  jetteau, 
as  he  calls  it,  foiling  his  enterprise.  Dr. 
Rutty,  already  mentioned  in  our  notice,  being 
an  old  friend  of  Semple's,  was  consulted  as 
to  the  cause,  and  the  nature  and  properties, 
of  this  sudden  ebullition.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Hudson,  another  friend,  who  was  a  constant 
observer  of  the  architect's  work,  accompanied 
with  several  gentlemen,  came  to  examine  this 
curious  jet.  "  He  called  (says  the  architect) 
for  a  glass,  and  they  aU  tasted,  smeUed,  and 
attentively  observed  its  coloiir.  They  then 
dropped  a  piece  of  silver  into  the  glass,  which 
was  soon  turned  into  a  dark,  yellowish  color ; 
and  at  length  they  all  concluded  that  it  was 
a  mineral  spa,  and  advised  me  to  send  for  Dr. 
Rutty."  The  architect  went  himself  for 
Rutty,  and,  after  trying  all  the  before-men- 
tioned experiments,  "  acknowledged  that  it 
seemed  very  like  the  water  of  Swaddling-bar 
[Swanlinbar] ,  but  concluded  that  any  sea- 
water  that  partook  of  putrid  water,  running 
from  a  foul  sewer,  might  have  the  same  effect 
that  had,  and  he  desired  me  to  send  some  of 
it  home  with  him,  which  I  did."  Rutty  made 
a  very  shrewd  guess,  and  was  not  far  astray. 
The  doctor  on  the  next  day  assured  the 
architect  "that  it  was  no  species  of  spa  water, 
but,  he  believed,  a  large  body  of  subterranean 
water  that  ran  along  the  sitrface  of  the  rock, 
and  communicated  with  the  sea-water,  and 
also  partook  of  the  foul  waters  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  and  the  sewers.  He  then  produced 
as  much  «alt  as  would  cover  a  shilling,  which 
he  said  he  had  extracted  from  one  pint  of 
that  water,  which  was  not  near  so  much  as  a 
pint  of  sea-water  would  produce,  and  con- 
cluded with  giving  me  this  friendly  caution — 
'  Take  great  care  that  you  do  not  let  that 
water  break  up  upon  you ;  for,  if  you  do,  you 
wiU  never  conquer  it.' "  This  friendly  advice 
of  Rutty's  the  architect  followed,  and  by 
timely  and  incessant  precautions,  conquered 
his  difficulties,  and  successfully  laid  the  firm 
foundations  of  Essex  Bridge.  We  consider 
that  this  historical  item  in  the  history  of  our 
city  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  notice  of 
mineral  waters,  spas,  spa  drinkers,  and  their 
associations,  in  the  old  city  of  Dublin. 

There  are  some  waters  which,  though  com- 
monly termed  mineral,  are  not  in  reality  so, 
and  wells  and  springs  of  this  class  are  plen- 
tiful in  Ireland  and  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
as  weU  as  on  the  Continent.  Rain  water  has 
a  powerfully  solvent  property,  and  its  per- 
colation through  certain  soils  dissolves  many 
mineral  substances. 

North  and  south  of  Dublin  iron  water  may 
be  found  in  many  places.    In  the  district  of 


Fingal,  extending  to  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and 
including  some  of  its  mountain  streams,  and 
in  the  Dundrum  neighbourhood,  on  the  south. 
The  quantity  of  mineral  substances  in  most 
of  our  ordinary  rivers,  springs,  and  well 
water  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  in  others  it 
can  easily  be  detected  on  tasting.  When 
these  waters  become  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  saline  or  other  substances  they 
become  unfit  for  ordinary  use  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  they  then  come  under  the 
name  of  mineral  waters. 

Mineral  waters,  as  a  class,  are  divided  into 
six  divisions — Alkaline,  Acidulous,  Sulphu- 
reous, Saline,  Chalybeate,  Silicious.  It  would 
be  outside  our  province  to  enter  into  a  tech- 
nical and  chemical  description  of  then-  several 
qualities.  They  all  possess  special  virtues, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  stimulative  or  curative 
nature,  and  their  use  as  drinks  is  regulated 
according  to  the  complaints  or  wasting  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  many  constitutions. 

A  mineral  water,  per  se,  of  any  distinct 
kind,  cannot,  of  course,  be  recommended  for 
general  use,  and  people  should  not  run  away 
with  the  belief  that  whether  their  system 
requires  it  or  not,  it  is  useful  to  drink  it. 
They  should  ignore  fashion  in  this  particular, 
and  consult  a  respectable  medical  practitioner. 
If  one  were  to  give  any  credence  to  the  ex- 
traordinary reports  published  in  some  of  our 
old  city  chronicles  and  newspapers  of  the 
last  century,  the  virtues  and  powers  possessed 
by  some  of  the  mineral  spas  of  Ireland  were 
simply  miraculous.  The  blind  received  their 
sight,  the  crippled  flitng  away  their  crutches, 
impotent  husbands  and  sterile  wives  were 
blessed  with  renewed  vigour,  and  happy  and 
rosy  children  in  numbers  resulted  from  their 
drinking  from  these  mineral  spas  alone. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  weak-limbed, 
the  sickly,  and  the  scorbutic  recovered  and 
got  rid  of  their  skin  diseases,  and  the  blood- 
less became  stout  and  strong,  and  that  their 
ai^petite  and  animal  spirits  returned.  Acting 
according  to  such  advice  as  Dr.  Mapother 
has  given  and  can  give,  the  mineral  spas  of 
Ireland,  with  proper  diet  and  regimen,  can 
be  availed  of  with  advantage  by  many. 

We  are  unwilling  to  trench  upon  the  ground 
of  Dr.  Mapother  by  any  extracts  from  his 
little  volume,  historical,  descriptive,  chemical 
or  curative,  as  we  consider  that  every  lover 
of  our  old  weUs,  holy  or  mineral,  natural  or 
artificial,  ought  to  procure  his  small  pamphlet, 
which  win  well  repay  perusal. 

German  mineral  waters  are  largely  im- 
ported into  London  of  late  years,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  efficacious  in  certain  dis- 
eases, and  for  weakened  and  bloodless  con- 
stitutions. The  Lisdoonvarna  Spa  and  the 
locality  is  aU  that  could  be  weU  desired,  and 
its  benefits  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  hours' 
journey,  without  any  sea  voyage.  To  those, 
however,  who  wish  to  procure  excellent 
foreign  natural  German  and  mineral  waters 
in  this  city,  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thwaites,  in 
Sackville-street,  will  provide  them ;  and 
through  the  house  of  Baker  &  Co.,  Mark- 
lane,  London,  who  are  the  sole  agents  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  G.  Eigel-Itschert> 
Cologne,  any  quantity  and  every  variety  of 
foreign  mineral  waters  may  be  had.*  "  The 
fame  of  mineral  waters  (observes  Dr.  Mapo- 
ther) is  a  thing  of  slow  growth."    In  Ireland 

«  The  firm  of  Hamilton  and  Long,  Sackville-street,  and 
that  of  Bewley  and  Draper,  of  Mary-street,  well-known,  long- 
established,  and  respectable  chemists,  deal  largely,  we  under- 
stand, also  in  foreign  mineral  waters  as  well  as  those  of  their 
own  make.  We  deem  it  right,  and  in  jusiice  to  those  houses, 
that  the  fact  should  be  known.  As  fellow-citizens,  and  large 
employers  of  Irish  labour,  their  names  are  worthy  of  honour- 
able mention.— Ed.  I.  B. 
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it  has  been  so,  as  the  history  of  many  remark- 
able spas  have  shown,  once  popular,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  We  trust  Lisdoonvarna, 
which  has  preserved  its  popularity  over  a 
century,  will  prove,  with  one  or  two  more, 
glorious  exceptions.  The  revivification  of 
some  of  our  old  spas  if  even  possible  is 
nowise  desirable,  at  least  with  then*  older 
accessories  and  accompaniments. 

Water,  said  the  Poet  Pindar,  is  the  best 
gift  of  heaven.  We  repeat,  assuredly  it  is, 
provided  it  is  pure.  Our  people,  however, 
need  to  be  indoctrinated  into  the  practice 
and  usage  of  the  bath,  sanitary  habits,  per- 
gonal and  home  cleanliness,  for  without  these, 
health,  personal  or  public,  is  impossible  of 
attainment. 

Dr.  Mapother  has  done  good  work  in  his 
native  city,  and  if  our  little  gossip  in  his 
footprints  is  in  any  manner  auxiliary  in  the 
same  god-like  mission,  we  will  feel  both 
happy  and  proud  of  having  assisted  in  so 
honourable  a  labour. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  THE  CITY 
AND  PROVINCES. 

With  the  needful  aid  of  our  excellent  con- 
temporary, the  Builder,  we  trust  that  we 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  awaking  public 
attention  to  the  wants  of  Dublin  and  the 
neglect  of  its  corporate  authorities,  and  also 
that  of  other  municipal  authorities  in  Ire- 
land. The  Builder  of  the  19th  inst.  gave  its 
readers  a  "  Diagnosis  in  Dublin,"  a  picture 
true  in  substance  and  in  fact.  The  JJaily 
Express  of  this  city  has  published  one  or  two 
reminders,  pertinent  and  to  the  point.  It 
comes  better  late  than  never.  There  are 
other  journals  remarkably  reticent  on  sanitary 
matters,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  but 
for  the  present  we  wiU  refrain  treading  upon 
their  corns.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  the  following  summary  of 
the  sanitary  duties  discharged  during  the 
month  of  July  was  submitted  : — 

"Twelve  house-drains  were  constructed,  and  49 
repaired  ;  7  privies  and  dasbpits  were  constructed, 
and  490  were  repaired  and  cleansed  ;  383  dwellings 
and  142  yards  were  cleansed  and  repaired  ;  32 
accumulations  of  manures  were  removed  ;  15  swine 
were  removed  from  dwellings,  and  58  swine  and  2 
other  animals  from  yards.  There  were  2,323  in- 
spections of  tenement  houses,  4,665  of  rooms,  194  of 
nightly  lodgings,  183  of  slaughter-houses,  94  of 
bakeries,  29  of  dairy-yards,  and  37  of  workrooms. 
Water  waa  supplied  to  13  tenement  houses,  1,340 
•anitary  defects  were  discovered,  and  1,099  were 
remedied  ;  127  infeeted  dwellings  were  inspected 
4nd  cleansed,  and  18  others  were  chemically  dis- 
infected. Convictions  were  obtained  for  sale  of 
adulterated  milk,  and  three  for  possession  of  dis- 
eased meat  intended  for  sale  as  human  food,  of 
which  there  were  65  detections,  amounting  to  a 
total  weight  of  3,542  lb.  ;  636  sanitary  notices  and 
185  summonses  were  served,  and  184  convic- 
tions were  obtained  for  breaches  of  sanitary  en- 
actments. The  health  of  the  city  was  reported  as 
being  satisfactory,  and  the  mortality  from  zymotics 
as  being  less  than  in  any  corresponding  month  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years.  Diarrheea  was  reported  as 
being  lesss  prevalent  than  is  usual  at  this  season. 
The  Corporation  disinfecting  chamber  at  Marrow- 
bone-lane was  used  by  10  parties,  and  606  articles 
were  disinfected." 

Here  is  a  confirmation  of  the  statement  of 
the  Builder  as  well  as  of  our  own,  and  this 
statement  is  supplemented  by  the  letters  of 
several  correspondents.    The  Express  says : 

"  The  matter  chiefly  concerns  the  Corporation 
and  the  police.  If  they  can  be  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion, some  assurance  of  protection  will  be  obtained 
for  the  citizens.  At  present  the  condition  of  the 
city  is  at  once  dangerous  and  disgraceful.  The 
accumulation  of  dirt  in  many  of  the  streets,  almost 
within  view  of  the  Castle,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
sanitary  arrangements,  will  inevitably  react  with 
terrible  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  in  case  the  dis- 
ease should  approach  our  shores.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  whose  business  obliges  him  to  walk 
through  the  streets  which  adjoin  some  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares — and  they  are  not  the  worst — with- 


out having  his  sense  of  decency  outraged,  and  his 
alarm  for  the  public  health  excited,  by  the  shocking 
condition  in  which  the  footways  and  thoroughfares 
are  kept,  and  the  exhalations  which  come  from  the 
cellars  and  basement  storeys  of  thickly  inhabited 
houses.  It  seems  almost  to  refute  the  established 
principles  of  the  medical  profession  that  tlie  raiser- 
able  people,  half  fed  and  half  clad,  dissipated  and 
dirty,  who  swarm  about  these  wretched  habitations, 
have  not  long  since  been  decimated  by  plague.  We 
read  accounts  of  the  exertions  of  the  sanitary  de- 
partment of  the  Corporation,  and  the  statistical 
returns  published  every  week  attest  the  activity  of 
their  officers,  and  the  continued  necessity  for  their 
dilieent  attention.  Nothing  could  seem  more 
satisfactory  if  it  were  only  one's  lot  to  read  their 
reports.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Dublin  is  one 
of  the  cleanest  and  best  kept  cities  in  the  empire, 
instead  of  being,  as  every  stranger  pronounces  it, 

one  of  the  filthiest.  The  Liffey  has  hitlierto 

borne  the  whole  odium  of  the  exhalations  which  are 
so  ofl^ensive  and  dangerous ;  but  it  has  had  more 
than  its  own  sins  attributed  to  it,  and  the  effect  has 
been  to  divert  attention  from  other  sources  of  pesti- 
lence which  abound  throughout  the  city.  It  is 
surely  time  for  the  Municipal  authorities  and  the 
Government,  if  necessary,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
and  apply  a  remedy  without  delay." 

We  hear  that  in  both  Cork  and  Waterford 
precautions  are  being  taken.  In  the  latter 
city  smaU-pox  has  developed  itself,  and 
"  the  Ma>or  has  made  visits  to  the  honeyards  and 
other  places  where  nuisances  might  be  expected,  in 
order  to  have  stringent  measures  taken  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  disease.  He  directed  sum- 
monses to  be  issued  against  several  proprietors  of 
honeyards,  from  whose  premises  it  is  alleged  there 
proceeds  a  noxious  smell,  which  is  detrimental  to 
the  public  health.  Those  parties  had  been  already 
prosecuted  under  the  Sanitary  Act,  but  a  clause  in 
it  compels  the  magistrates  to  dismiss  the  case  on  the 
defendants  entering  into  security  to  meet  any  pro- 
secution in  the  euperior  courts.  It  was  now  sought 
to  convict  them  under  the  bye-laws  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  a  question  being  raised  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Sanitary  Acts  did  not  take  away  the 
power  of  proceeding  under  the  bye-laws,  the  case 
was  adjourned  for  the  opinion  of  the  law  adviser." 

Since  our  last  issue  the  town  of  Drogheda 
has  been  giving  evidence  of  activity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  local  Conservative — 

"  The  market  jury  made  a  seizure  of  some  water 
supplied  through  the  pipes  of  the  Waterworks  Com- 
pany. The  water  was  brought  to  the  Tholsel,  where 
the  jury  examined  it,  and  after  a  considerable  time 
spent  in  deliberation,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  They  attended 
afterwards  before  the  Mayor,  who  declined  to  make 
any  order,  believing  that  the  Act  did  not  apply. 
We  hope  that  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the 
means  to  be  taken  for  its  improvement,  will  receive 
serious  consideration  at  the  approaching  annual 
meeting  of  the  Company.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions  agreed  upon  by  the  market  jury  :  — 

That  in  our  opinion  the  water  now  being  supplied 
by  the  Drogheda  Waterworks  Company  is  utterly 
unfit  for  human  use,  and  is  calculated  to  create  dis- 
ease and  spread  contagion. 

That  recognising  the  immediate  necessity  of 
having  some  sanitary  precautions  taken,  and  having 
some  doubts  as  to  our  legal  position  in  the  matter, 
resolved — that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forth- 
with sent  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  Drogheda  Union,  and 
magistrates  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  praying  that 
the  most  urgent  efforts  be  at  once  adopted  for  the 
abatement  and  removal  of  a  nuisance  so  highly 
dangerous,  not  only  to  consumers  of  the  water,  but 
to  the  community  at  large." 

In  Maryborough  instant  attention  would 
seem  to  be  needed.  The  public  sewers  are 
in  a  very  bad  state,  and  the  town  commis- 
sioners are  not  agreed  between  themselves 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  proceeding.  We 
trust  without  any  further  wrangle  they  wUl 
attend  to  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  and 
the  cleansing  of  the  town. 

Their  brethren,  the  Naas  Commissioners, 
are  a  little  more  active  in  the  matter,  as  we 
perceive  by  the  local  organ.  The  clerk  read 
his  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that — 

"  With  one  or  two  exceptions, all  the  publicsewers 
of  the  town  were  in  a  filthy  and  dangerous  condition 
two-thirds  of  each  being  filled  up  with  the  most 
offensive  nuisance.  He  (the  clerk)  estimated  the 
probable  expense  of  cleansing  them  to  be  about  £30. 
He  stated  that  Mr.  Brett,  County  Surveyor,  had 
kindly  offered  to  give  the  Commissioners  his  advice 
with  regard  to  the  contemplated  plan  of  having  the 
work  properly  executed. 


The  chai  rman  observed  that  the  Commissioners 
having  an  annual  surplus  of  about  £80,  he  thought 
they  could  not  appropriate  it  to  a  better  purpose. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hayes,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Farrell,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  :— '  That  advertisements  be  posted 
calling  for  tenders  for  opening, cleansing,  and  making 
good  the  sewers  of  the  town  of  Naas.  The  tender  to 
be  by  the  perch,  and  to  be  done  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  tender.  The 
work  to  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  competent 
authority  to  be  named  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
security  to  be  given  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
work.' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cantrell,  the  town  inspector 
was  called  before  the  meeting,  and  having  received 
special  instructions  from  the  chairman  to  exercise 
due  vigilance  in  inspecting  the  several  houses 
throughout  the  town,  and  to  see  that  they  were  kept 
cleanand  in  good  order,  the  following  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Cantrell  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Farrell, 
was  read  to  him — '  That  our  town  inspector  be 
ordered  to  examine  and  report  on  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  several  districts  of  the  town  of  Naas." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Township  of  Blackrock — 

"  It  was  arranged  to  select  several  members  of 
the  board  to  form  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Vernon,  at  Wilton-place,  Dublin,  with  reference  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  grant  a  sum 
of  £1,200  or  £1,500  in  aid  of  the  expenses  necessary 
to  remedy  the  nuisance  caused  at  Blackrock  by  the 
slob  land  adjoining  the  railway  station.  The 
engifieer  submitted  a  plan  of  the  sewerage  of  the 
township,  which  he  proposed  to  form  into  one  general 
district,  with  a  single  exit  to  the  sea  at  the  place 
above-named.  The  cost  he  estimated  at  £12,000, 
to  be  levied  off  the  district  by  a  rate  of  6d.  in  the 
pound.  It  was  reported  that  a  heavy  expenditure 
had  been  incurred  by  the  construction  of  works  at 
Idrone-terrace,  in  consequence  of  the  defective  con- 
struction of  an  old  sewer.  The  board  generally 
complained  of  the  circumstance,  but  saw  no  way 
of  avoiding  the  cost,  which  will  have  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  ratepayers." 

A  number  of  householders  in  the  Kilmain- 
ham  Township  appeared  to  answer  summonses 
issued  by  the  Township  Commissioners  for 
permitting  their  holdings  to  remain  with 
defective  sanitary  arrangements.  In  every 
case  orders  were  made  to  abate  the  nuisances 
complained  of  within  a  certain  period,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  fines  would  be  inflicted 
should  the  required  improvements  not  be 
effected. 

As  we  are  going  to  press  we  are  informed 
that  increased  activity  is  being  manifested 
on  the  part  of  our  corporate  authorities. 
Several  sanitary  cases  are  coming  up  for 
hearing,  and  in  those  already  heard  orders 
were  made  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance 
complained  of.  One  of  our  magistrate* 
observed — 

"  that  he  had  driven  through  Church-street  a  few 
days  previously  with  a  gentleman  who  had  extensively 
travelled  over  the  world,  and  that  gentleman  said 
that  in  no  city  in  the  world  which  he  had  visited, 
did  he  see  such  a  scene  of  filth  as  was  exhibited  in 
that  locality,  and  the  passages  leading  to  it.  In 
fact  it  was  his  (the  magistrate's)  opinion  that  the 
filth  was  sufficient  to  generate  cholera  without  that 
disease  being  imported  into  the  country.  In 
another  case  his  worship  said  that  the  owners  of 
the  wretched  tenements  let  to  lodgers  appeared 
only  to  care  for  getting  their  rents,  and  did  not  care 
whether  tenants  had  the  most  ordinary  accommoda- 
tions for  human  beings." 


THE  BURKE   AND  GOLDSMITH 
STATUES. 

We  are  taking  no  undue  credit  to  ourselves 
when  we  say  that  the  articles  which  have 
recently  been  appearing  in  the  Irish  Buildeb 
have  drawn  public  attention  in  more  than 
once  instance  to  native  art  and  manufacturing 
topics .  For  several  years  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  of  this  capital  have  been  strangely 
oblivious  of  their  duties  in  this  respect,  and 
with  a  petty,  and  what  might  with  strict 
justice  be  termed  an  exclusive  and  envious 
spirit,  did  their  best  to  ignore  the  earnest 
and  untiring  labours  of  their  professional 
brethren  in  the  field  of  journalism.  We  can, 
however,  forget  the  past,  as  our  position 
enables  us  to  work  independent  of  praise  or 
the  condescension  of  those  who  think  that 
the  puff  of  their  nostrils  would  blow  ua  in  or 
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out  of  the  public  arena.  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  animus  of  our  journalistic 
brethren,  or  of  public  bodies  or  public  men, 
we  will  continue  to  award  praise  and  censure 
wherever  it  is  desirable.  Whei-ever  we  see 
useful  and  pertinent  remarks  made,  and  be- 
lieve them  to  be  honestly  intended,  or  if  they 
tend  to  a  useful  purpose,  we  will,  without  any 
narrow  bias,  acknowledge  them,  and  back 
them  up  if  necessary.  Acting  in  this  spirit, 
we  ti'ansfer  to  our  columns  an  article  from 
the  Evening  Telegraph,  believing  that  the 
more  it  is  read,  the  stronger  will  be  public 
opinion  upon  the  matters  to  which  it  refers : — 

"  Some  hundred  years  ago  there  studied  at 
Trinity  Collefte,  Dublin,  two  young  men  named 
respectively  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Edmund  Burke. 
In  due  course  they  passed  from  college  into  the 
world,  and  there  vprote  and  said  certain  words 
which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  The 
one  became  the  greatest  orator,  philosopher  and  con- 
versationalist of  his  age.  The  other  dissolved  the 
unholy  tie  which,  since  the  days  of  Boccaccio,  had 
subsisted  between  Fiction  and  Obscenity,  and  for 
the  delight  and  happiness  of  millions  gave  to  the 
world  that  charming  prose-poem  in  which  are  de- 
picted the  losses  and  trials,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  family  which  was  gathered  under  the  roof-tree 
of  Wakefield.  The  genius  of  these  great  men  was 
fully  acknowledged  during  their  lives,  and  posterity- 
has  more  than  indorsed  the  contemporary  verdict. 
The  remarkable  point  in  both  men's  lives  to  which 
we  wish  to  draw  attention  is  that  to  both  was 
Trinity  not  an  Alma  Mater,  but  a  S<Eva  Mater,  a 
most  cruel  nursing  mother.  How  she  treated  poor 
Oliver,  how  she  nearly  broke  that  sensitive  heart, 
how  the  unhappy  youth  was  snubbed,  bullied,  and 
insulted,  finally  stricken  to  the  earth  by  a  brutal 
don,  how  he  was  the  "  wooden  spoon,"  the  last  in 
the  list  of  graduates  for  the  year — have  we  not  read 
all  these  things  in  the  admirable  pages  of  Mr. 
Foster?  And  to  her  other  great  graduate  Trinity 
was  almost  as  unjust.  It  was  within  her  halls  that 
those  wretched  stories  were  originated  which  gave 
the  high  spirited  Irishmen  so  much  pain.  Trinity 
was  the  nest  in  which  were  generated  those  stabs 
at  Burke's  fame  and  happiness,  the  romances  about 
his  being  a  Jesuit  in  disguise, educated  at  St.Omer's, 
and  kindred  tales  of  malevolence.  The  great  men 
have  passed  away,  posterity  has,  we  repeat,  con- 
firmed the  high  opinion  in  which  contemporaries 
held  their  genius,  and  in  our  own  day,  in  the  capital 
city  of  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  the  land 
which  both,  in  their  own  way  and  time,  so  dearly 
and  so  jiassionately  loved,  enduring  memorials  of 
their  fame  have  been  raised  by  the  greatest  sculptor 
of  the  age.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  it  was  to 
the  authorities  of  Trinity  College  that  the  custody 
of  these  statues  was  committed,  and  it  was  hoped, 
that,  by  their  jealous  care  of  the  nolile  works  of  art 
entrusted  to  their  keeping,  they  would  make  amends 
for  past  errors,  and  emulate  in  their  respect  for  the 
fame  of  dead  genius  as  they  surpassed  in  neglect  of 
it  when  living,  the  seven  Greek  cities  which 

 claimed  great  Homer  dead 

Through  whith  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread. 

Alas  for  all  our  anticipations !  The  poor  effigies  of 
the  dead  have  been  treated  as  badly  as  those  whom 
they  represent.  The  dons  of  Trinity  appear  to  be 
utterly  insensible  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  works  committed  to  their  charge.  They  have 
treated  two  of  the  noblest  statues  in  Europe  with 
about  as  much  intelligent  care  as  the  Turkish 
masters  of  Athens  did  the  glorious  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  statues  have  been  exposed  for  a 
long  period  to  atmospheric  and  climatic  influences 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  remove  the  dirt 
which  has  thus  accumulated  on  them.  Their  fine 
lineaments  have  been  obscured  by  soot  and  dust. 
Mosses  and  lichens  have  actually  grown  in  the  folds 
of  their  robes,  and  the  statues  have  become  foul, 
begrimed  tilings  of  ugliness  instead  of  the  things  of 
beauty  they  were  when  they  issued  from  the  sculp- 
tor's atelier.  Will  it  be  believed  by  a  well-known 
process,  and  for  a  sura  of  about  thirty  pounds,  all 
this  filth  could  be  cleared  away,  and  the  slataes 
restored  to  their  pristine  state  for  nearly  a  genera- 
tion ?  The  only  defence  that  the  Trinity  people 
have  is  that  the  hideous  railings  they  have  recently 
erected  makes  tlie  statues  all  but  invisible  from  the 
street,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  what  their  condi- 
tion may  be.  No  wonder  that  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Ireland  no  eartlily  power  could  induce  Mr. 
Foley  to  go  within  a  hundred  yards  of  College- 
green." 

A  word,  by  way  of  finis,  concerning  the 
statement  made  in  the  last  sentence  of  our 
contemporary's  article.  On  whose  authority 
is  it  stated  that  Mr.  Foley  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  go  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 


children  of  his  brain  ?  As  accuracy  is  all 
essential  in  public  matters,  we  would  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Foley  confirming  the  above.  Was 
the  dislike  expressed  by  himself,  or  is  it 
mere  hap-liazard  assertion  ?  We  saw  and 
spoke  to  Mr.  Foley  himself,  during  his  visit 
to  Dublin,  in  sight  of  College-green  and  his 
own  twin  statues. 


NATIVE  LITEEATURE,  AND  THE 
PUBLISHING  TRADE. 

Our  article  on  the  above  subject  in  our  last 
issue  has  elicited  a  letter  which  deserves 
attention,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  The 
writer,  as  an  editor  and  proprietor  of  an 
Irish  periodical  of  some  professional  note, 
states  his  case,  but  his  statement  in  nowise 
proves  that  the  treatment  he  complains  of 
is  characteristic  of  Dublin  publishers  or 
printers.  That  there  exists  less  facilities  for 
publication  and  making  profits  in  a  literary 
venture  in  Dublin  than  in  London  we  do  not 
attempt  to  dispute,  but  that  fair  play  and 
honourable  dealing  cannot  be  had  in  Dublin, 
we  at  once  earnestly  and  emphatically  deny. 
We  know  the  ways  and  sinuosities  of  the 
London  publishing  trade,  and  the  immense 
mechanical  appliances  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  production  of  a  literary  enter- 
prise, and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  in  that  city,  and,  knowing  such, 
we  honestly  assert  that  if  authors  acted  in  a 
more  conservative  spirit,  and  in  a  more 
friendly  intercourse  with  one  another  in  this 
city,  all  that  is  possible  to  obtain  in  London 
would  also  be  positively  certain  here.  The 
publishing  trade  is  certainly  out  of  gear  in 
Dublin  for  many  years,  and  this  is  not  only 
attributable  to  publishers  and  printers,  but 
is  also  owing  to  Irish  journalism,  and  the 
fashion  and  tastes  they  have  catered  for. 
Self-abasement  paved  the  way  to  the  decMne 
of  native  literature  and  the  Irish  publishing 
trade,  and  this  self-abasement  is  evidenced 
every  other  day  in  our  very  midst.  Our 
nationality  in  the  matter  in  question  is  not 
regitlated  by  a  political  standard  of  hue, 
creed,  or  colour,  but  is  simply  and  solely 
the  nationality  of  Irish  interests  and  native 
enterprise.  As  good  and  as  perfect  typo- 
grajjhy  can  be  turned  out  of  Dublin  printing 
establishments,  except  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  as  can  be  produced  in  London ;  but  if 
fashion  and  social  policy  prevail,  driving 
men  to  prefer  a  London  mint-mark  to  the 
imprimatur  of  a  Dublin  house,  no  reason  can 
prevail  in  abruptly  altering  it.  The  lowest 
tender  is  no  proof  that  imposition  is 
attempted  in  the  estimates  of  higher  com- 
petitions, and  the  history  of  many  firms  in 
London  has  proved  that  estimates  are  given 
in  for  the  production  of  work,  for  which  the 
said  work  could  not  be  produced  without  a 
serious  loss  to  the  printer  and  publisher. 
To  open  trade,  and  establish  a  business, 
work  is  often  undertaken  at  ruinously  low 
prices,  and  firms  in  London  have  been  known 
to  struggle  on  for  several  years  in  a  state  of 
insolvency.  Sometimes,  by  a  combination  of 
lucky  circumstances,  banla-uptcy  is  averted, 
and  a  trade  is  eventually  established ;  but 
more  often  it  is  otherwise. 

If  under  such  a  condition  of  things,  pro- 
prietors of  provincial,  English,  or  Irish  jour- 
nals succeed  in  having  their  printing  and 
publishing  executed  in  London,  it  is  a  very 
questionable  boast,  and  a  matter  in  which 
they  ought  to  take  but  little  XH'ide.  How 
often  are  not  those  migrative  j^rojirietors  and 
editors  swallowed  up  by  their  printers,  pub- 
lishers, and  paper  manufacturers.  We  could 
at  this  moment  laj^  our  hand  u25on  several  of 
them  who  had  to  relinquish  their  hold  upon 
the  publications  of  which  they  were  the  puta- 
tive fathers. 

Must  the  business  habits  of  London  firms, 
then,  be  glorified  to  the  humiliation  of  Dublin 
houses  ?  It  is  all  very  weU  to  tell  the  outside 
public  "the  story  of  my  life  and  experience," 
ljut  the  outside  public  are  in  utter  ignorance 
of  what  is  passing  behind  the  curtain.  "  An 
Editor's "  tale  may  be  a  true  one,  but  we 
know  enough  of  London  fii-ms  to  know  that 


really  good  work  in  London  in  the  printing 
line  costs  a  smart  price,  if  done  by  a  respect- 
able house. 

We  do  not  claim  patronage  for  Irish  houses, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  on  political  grounds ; 
but  we  claim  that  the  money  raised  in  Ire- 
land should  be  expended  here,  if  the  work 
required  can  be  had  as  well  done  (we  will  not 
say  as  cheaply)  as  across  Channel.  Cheap- 
ness is  no  test  for  goodness.  Cheap  printing, 
like  every  other  species  of  cheap  workman- 
ship, is  often  very  nasty  workmanship,  and 
there  are  wretchetily  turned-out  publications 
in  printing  and  paper  in  London  as  well  as  in 
many  towns  in  Ireland. 

Talking  of  sentimentality,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect men  in  these  days  to  be  guided  by  it ; 
but  the  sentimentality  that  is  ignored,  and 
justly  so,  in  one  instance,  we  find  is  encour- 
aged and  fostered  by  those  who  protest 
against  it.  It  was  the  sickly  sentimentality 
of  our  Irish  professional  men,  the  gentry  and 
the  nobility  of  Ireland,  that  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  important  branches  of  native  en- 
terprise. It  was  the  yearning  after  Paris 
fasliions  and  London  mint-marks  that  starved 
out  our  organ  and  piano  trade,  our  coach- 
building,  our  glass  and  pottery  and  printed 
linens,  and  scores  of  other  industries  once  rife. 

It  was  not  a  sensible  sentiment  or  exqui- 
site desire  to  encourage  home  products,  but 
an  afiectation  of  foreign  intercourse  and 
importance.  "  Oitr  foreign  relations  "  were 
encouraged  because  distance  added  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.  Encourage  home  trade  if 
it  suits  your  pockets,  but  do  not  cease  to 
patronise  it  because  it  is  not  fashionable. 
Make  it  fashionable  by  your  encouragement, 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  and  you  will  soon  find 
that  by  its  success  you  will  be  better  and 
more  satisfactorily  served. 

London  publishers,  and  theatrical  mana- 
gers, and  newspaper  proprietors  are  beginning 
to  find  that  Irish  plays,  Irish  novels,  and 
Irish  subjects,  pictorial  and  descriptive,  are 
attractive,  and  they  are  at  this  moment 
developing  the  field. 

Cannot,  then,  we  Irish  newspaper  pro- 
prietors, journalists,  doctors,  architects,  en- 
gineers, and  others,  remembering  Charle- 
mont's  words,  say — "  Ireland  must  be  served 
in  Ireland."  While  reciprocating  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  foreign  nations,  we  can,  with- 
out being  unjust  to  ourselves,  be  just  as  well 
as  generous. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  am  proprietor  of  an  Irish  periodical.  I 
am  National  in  my  tastes,  but  not  enough  so  to 
sacrifice  much  money  and  comfort  for  the  pleasure 
of  doing  business  with  my  compatriots.  I  print  in 
London.    Hear  the  reason  why. 

Once  on  a  time  I  was  foolish  enough  to  wish  to 
print  for  myself.  I  took  a  good  house,  in  a  good 
situation,  and  purchased  a  perfectly  new  stock  of 
the  newest  fashioned  type  from  the  first  founder,  a 
machine  which  obtained  while  in  my  possession  a 
prize  medal,  and  a  first-class  steam  engine.  Having 
sunk  about  as  nearly  as  possible  £8ij3  in  plant,  I 
discovered  I  could  not  get  on,  and  I  decided  to  con- 
tract for  my  work.  I  asked  for  tenders  from  first- 
class  Irish  houses,  selected  the  lowest,  which  was 
from  a  wealthy  firm,  and  agreed  with  them  to  take 
my  stock  at  a  valuation  of  arbitrators.  A  regular 
legal  contract  for  five  years  was  drawn  up,  and 
meanwhile  the  valuation  of  my  plant  proceeded  ; 
but  before  the  deed  was  ready  I  got  a  hint  that  the 
result  of  the  valuation  might  be  the  reverse  of 
satisfactory  to  me,  so  I  adjourned  the  signing  of  the 
deed  pending  the  verdict  of  the  arbitrators.  For- 
tunately for  me  that  I  did  so,  for  in  a  few  days  an 
award  was  made  of  £144  for  my  plant,  which,  be 
it  remembered,  cost,  a  year  before,  with  all  dis- 
counts for  cash  deducted,  £863,  was,  some  of  it, 
not  yet  unpacked,  and  the  rest  as  good  as  new,  and 
had  been  valued  by  a  London  trade  valuer  at  nearly 
four  times  the  arbitrators'  award.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  considered  that  the  arbitration  had  been 
"  managed,"  and  I  at  once  broke  off  the  contract 
negotiation. 

Well,  to  continue  my  story:  a  few  days  afterwards 
I  was  in  London,  and  as  I  gave  vent  to  a  growl  of 
annoyance  to  an  English  friend,  said  he,  "  Why 

don't  you  try  •  and  Co.,  of  London  ?    It  will 

cost  you  nothing  to  go  to  them  and  tell  them  what 
you  want,  and  they  will  estimate  for  your  work, 
and  may  be  you  will  find  that  you  can  save  money 
by  the  change."    I  went,  put  on  paper  my  require- 
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merits,  and  on  my  breakfast-table  next  morning 
had  an  estimate  £160  a-yearless  tlian  any  tender  I 
had  in  Ireland.  In  an  liour  I  liad  seen  tlie  prin- 
cipal of  the  firm,  and  bargained  to  give  him  a  five 
years'  contract,  on  condition  tliat  he  siiould  buy  ray 
plant  for  £500.  Four  years  have  elapsed,  and  as 
regards  workmanship  or  business  transactions  I  have 
had  no  occasion  to  regret  my  contract. 

Perhaps  1  am  not  entitled  to  judge  Irish  printing 
contractors  by  this  example  ;  but  I  do  think  that 
rationality  has  no  right  to  expect  more  than  that 
Irish  firms  should  have  a  refusal  of  Irish  contracts 
if  they  can  do,  in  erery  respect,  as  much  for  Irish 
customers  as  English  contractors  can.  If  they  are 
not  able  to  do  so,  no  sentimentality  will  induce 
husiness  men  to  lose  time  and  money  in  dealing 
with  them. — Yours,  &c., 

An  Editor. 


THE  EESTORATION  OF  CHRIST 
CHURCH  CATHEDRAL. 

The  necessary  removal  of  the  southern  wall 
of  the  nave  is  being  proceeded  with,  which 
is  to  be  rebuilt  in  style  to  correspond  with 
the  northern  side.  The  work  of  restoration 
■will  be  proceeded  with  regularly,  and  the 
clerk  of  works,  to  whom  is  committed  the 
task  of  carrying  out  the  architect's  instruc- 
tions, is  in  every  way  competent  to  fulfil  his 
duties,  with  credit  to  aU  concerned. 

A  visit  since  our  last  publication  has 
afforded  to  us  proof  of  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  tb  guard  against  accidents,  should 
they  present  themselves,  and  the  workman- 
like way  with  vi'hich  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions have  been  executed.  The  history  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick's  is  associated 
with  historic  and  memorable  names,  but  we 
question  if  among  all  there  will  be  two  names 
that  will  be  more  entitled  to  the  loving  grati- 
tude of  our  posterity  than  that  of  Benjamin 
Lee  Guinness  and  Henry  Roe,  the  great 
merchant  princes  of  Dublin,  whose  muni- 
ficent gifts  towards  cathedral  restoration 
and  public  charities  have  made  memorable 
the  Irish  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER  ACTION 
FOR  LIBEL. 

LATIMEE   V.    "  WESTERN    MORNING  NEWS" 
COMPANY. 

A  VERY  important  newspaper  law  case  was 
decided  a  few  days  since  at  the  Bristol 
Assizes,  in  which  the  proprietor  "  of  the 
Western  Daily  Mercury  sought  to  recover 
damages  against  the  Western  Morning  News 
Company. 

Both  papers  are  published  daUy  in  Ply- 
mouth, and  for  some  years  a  strong  rivalry 
has  existed  between  them.  Like  some  of 
our  London  morning  contemporaries,  the 
Plymouth  journalists  claimed  respectively  to 
have  "  the  largest  circulation."  Jealousies 
once  generated,  grew  in  strength,  inuendoes 
were  thrown  out,  and  challenges  given.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Western  DaUy  Mercury  sub- 
mitted his  books  to  a  public  accountant,  and 
proved  that  he  had  a  large  increase  of  circu- 
lation over  his  rival.  The  Western  Morning 
News  did  not  relish  this  fact,  and  statements 
began  to  be  made  in  its  columns  that  a 
species  of  "  spontaneous  advertising"  was 
resorted  to  by  the  Mercury.  Among  other 
charges  made  in  the  Morning  News  was  one 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  Western  Mercury 
was  "  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences." 

In  strict  justice  to  both  sides,  we  must 
say  that  Mr.  Latimer  was  justified  in  clearing 
his  character,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Jury  he  was  entitled  to  damages,  he  had  every 
right  to  obtain  his  verdict  to  that  effect.  To 
accuse  a  public  journal  of  resorting  to  the 
fraud  of  putting  in  certain  advertisements 
without  being  ordered,  and  of  then  demand- 
ing payment  for  them,  is  rather  a  criminal 
charge,  and  if  it  could  be  proven  it  would 
certainly  not  redound  to  the  credit  or  character 
of  the  Western  Daily  Alercury. 


After  a  long  and  patient  investigation 
before  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  and  what  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  a  very  painstaking  and 
intelligent  jury,  the  case  of  libel  was  proven, 
and  damages  to  the  amount  of  £4:00  awarded. 

In  expressing  our  opinion,  we  have  no  per- 
sonal bias  on  either  side.  As  a  newspaper 
action  it  has  an  interest  for  us,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  journalists  to  avoid,  at  some  time  or 
other  in  our  career,  being  unwillingly  dragged 
into  courts  of  law,  not  only  to  defend  oitr  cha- 
racters, but  to  obtain  our  just  claims.  >We  like 
to  see  honest  rivalry  between  newspapers — the 
rivalry  that  begets  good  journalism  and  well- 
earned  jiopularity.  We  detest,  however,  cant, 
inuendo,  reckless  assertion,  and  that  de- 
scription of  slander  so  common  and  so 
damnable,  not  expressed  in  words,  but  left 
to  be  inferred  from  a  non-sufiiciency  of  them. 
When  will  journalists  find  it  their  interests 
to  work  in  harmony,  yet  each  working  in  his 
own  particular  groove  ?  Persistent  news- 
paper quarrelling  never  yet  served  the  in- 
terests of  any  journal,  though  it  is  foolishly 
supposed  if  one  newspaper  can  get  up  a 
jDaper  warfare  with  another,  its  circulation  is 
sure  to  be  increased.  Newspaper  fights  do 
not  last  for  any  considerable  period,  and 
when  they  are  protracted  the  pttblic  imme- 
diately sicken  of  both  sides.  Honest  war- 
fare, which  means  honest  criticism,  is  needed ; 
but  we  cannot  endorse  that  kind  of  criticism 
injudiciously  indulged  in  to  the  injury  of 
journalism  in  general  and  the  Western  Morn- 
ing News  in  particular. 


SHALL   CROMWELL  HAVE  A 
STATUE  ? 

Inscribed  to  the  Author  of  "  Sartor  Resartus." 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  dear  Tom, 

The  Press  (at  least  a  quorum), 
"  Senex,"  "  Verax,"  "  Onniium," 

Were  storming  Churoli  and  Forum. 
What  do  you  think  they  wanted  tlicn  P — 

The  Pledge  of  Father  Muthow  / 
Not  quite;  they  wished  to  know,  and  wlien, 

Would  Cromwell  have  a  Statue  ? 

But  thirty  years  have  gone  and  more, 

And  we  are  grown  grey-headed, 
And  poor  "  Old  Noll  "  lies  as  of  yore, 

Half  blessed,  half  cursed,  and  dreaded. 
The  House  of  Commons    hare  no  room  " 

Except  the  lobby — that  you 
Knew  as  well  as  I  or  Hume 

Was  not  for  Cromwell's  Statue. 

A  king  still  rides  at  Charing-Cross, 

And  looks  quite  grey  and  gritty; 
A  king  near- hand  played  pitch-and-toss. 

And  fell,  and  gets  no  pity. 
The  fallen  Rex  of  Les'ter-square, 

The  butt  of  every  brat  you 
Find,  that  knows  he 's  tumbled  there, 

Is  still  a  public  Statue. 

The  Iron  Duke  before  the  Bank, 

Though  graved,  still  mounts  iiis  charger. 
King  William  poised  still  proves  his  rank. 

And  Peel,  whose  shade  grows  larger; 
Peers,  parvenus,  kings  and  lords. 

Who 've  made  in  war  a  battue 
Of  mankind,  and  eat  their  words, 

Are  honoured  with  a  Statue. 

Up,  Ayrton,  Up!  Nemesis  comes; 

Cease,  Bruce,  your  sublime  twaddle. 
For  Cromwell,  long  beneath  the  slums. 

Will  stand  no  plaster  model. 
Oh,  out  on  ye  I   Out  on  them,  Tom, 

Or  else,  when  dead,  they  '11  patch  you. 
And  cast  you  by  a  model  from 

The  new  Westminster  Statue. 

CiTlS. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE  CARPENTERS'  STRIKE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — An  ofiicial  communication  under  the 
above  heading  has  apprised  us,  through  the 
medium  of  the  daUy  papers,  that  this  most 
devoutly-to-be-wished-for  consummation  has 
come  to  pass,  and  that  the  sages  and  council- 
lors who  directed  the  movement  for  more  than 
seven  weeks  are  hopeful  that  "  if  any  ill-feel- 
ing arose  through  the  excitement  of  the  pro- 
tracted struggle,  now  happily  at  an  end,  to 
will  be  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion."  Through 
the  same  channels  it  is  hinted  that  these 
ofiicial  sages  might  have  gained  as  favourable 
terms  on  the  second  day  after  the  strike,  but 
whether  through  obstinacy,  incompetency  in 
du-ecting  the  movement,  or  a  want  of  fore- 
sight and  penetration,  the  struggle  was  "  pro- 


tracted,'  as  I  believe,  unnecessarily,  thereby 
entailing  a  loss  upon  the  country  generally, 
but  more  particularly  upon  those  who  placed 
confidence  in  these  officials.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
easy  to  pen  a  couple  of  sentences  calling  for 
the  interment  of  all  ill-feeling,  &c. ;  but, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  more  serious 
point  of  view,  will  it  be  as  easy  to  discharge 
the  debts  contracted  by  those  who  acted  upon 
the  advice  of  these  officials,  who,  by  their 
stubbornness,  or,  worse  stUl,  a  paltry  feeling 
of  selfish  ambition  to  gain  jwpularity  amongst 
the  men,  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  suffering  ?  Let  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  strikers  answer.  Nay,  I 
believe  that  if  the  wives  of  these  same  fool- 
hardy individuals  who  were  loud  in  praise  of 
those  wotild-be  famous  councillors,  were  to 
hold  a  meeting,  it  would  be  seen  that  their 
husbands  were  cajoled  and  bamboozled  into 
the  belief  that  they — the  men  who  now  call 
for  forgiveness — were  not  acting  for  the  good 
of  the  society.  It  wotild  also  be  found  that 
these  men  who  cry  "  forget  and  forgive  "  suf- 
fered no  personal  or  family  loss  by  the  move- 
ment which  entailed  upon  their  less  fortunate 
mates  an  amount  of  worry  and  vexation,  not 
to  speak  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  which  no 
excuse  can  justify.  Besides  there  is  the 
humiliating  recollection  of  their  having  been 
compelled  to  visit  the  pawn-office,  or  appeal 
to  the  huckster  for  the  means  to  assist  them 
through  the  struggle,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  agree  with  me  was  foolishly  pro- 
tracted. So  sure  am  I  of  the  support  of  the 
tradesmen's  wives  in  the  matter  just  men- 
tioned, that  if  it  were  possible  to  caU  them 
together  every  facility  would  be  given  them 
in  order  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  advice 
which  I  ventured  to  give  on  the  first  intima- 
tion that  a  strike  was  inevitable.  One  of  the 
great  evils  which  threaten  to  swamp  this 
apparent  intelligent  body  of  men  is  the  bit- 
terness with  which  they  direct  personal 
attacks  against  one  another,  although  they 
have  adopted  the  pledge  of  brotherly  love 
and  friendship.  Small  as  the  community  is, 
its  members  find  time  for  personal  abuse,  and 
partyism  seems  rampant  amongst  them. 
Some  advice  has  already  been  given  to  car- 
penters, and  now  I  would  presume  to  ofi'er  a 
little  of  the  same  commodity  to  their  masters. 
The  action  of  many  employers,  ttnwittingly,  no 
doubt,  puts  in  the  way  of  some  of  the  officials 
of  the  carpenters'  and  other  soceties  the  means 
of  doing  a  little  bit  of  jobbing,  and  thus  are 
parties  to  the  encouragement  of  strikes,  &c. 
From  what  I  have  learned  during  my  brief 
acquaintance  with  many  of  their  members,  it 
appears  that  power  is  given  to  the  secretaries 
of  trades,  by  the  order  which  is  generally 
sent  to  them  for  men  when  their  services  are 
required.  The  secretary,  having  obtained 
the  order,  chooses  his  own  favourites,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  are  in  want  of  work,  and 
sends  them  to  the  builder  requiring  the 
hands,  consequently,  through  these  means, 
secretaries  wield  a  power  which,  on  occasions, 
turns  the  tide  in  their  favour,  no  matter  how 
foolish  or  unscrupulous  the  subject  may  be. 
To  remedy  this  evU  I  would  simply  suggest 
that  builders,  when  in  want  of  men,  should 
advertise  in  your  journal,  in  order  that  aU 
unemployed  men  might  have  a  fan-  chance. 

Chisel. 


WHICH  IS  THE  PRINCIPAL  FRONT 
OF  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Win  you  be  so  kind  as  to  say  in  your 
next  publication  which  is  the  principal  front 
of  the  Custom  House  ?  There  is  a  dispute 
on  this  subject  at  present,  involving  a  few 
small  wagers,  and  the  parties  have  agreed  to 
leave  the  decision  to  the  Editor  of  the  Irish 
Builder. 

August  27th,  1871.  R.  B.  B. 

[In  reply  to  our  correspondent,  R.  B.  B. 
(who  omitted  to  enclose  his  card),  our  opinion 
is  that  the  River  front  is  the  j^rincipal 
front  of  the  buUding  known  as  "  The  Custom 
House."] 
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THE   SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
DUBLIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  a  contemporary  Dr.  Grimsbaw 
makes  the  suggestion  that  any  cholera  cases 
■which  may  arrive  in  foreign  ships  should  be 
treated  in  a  temporary  hospital  at  the  South 
Bull.    I  would  also  view  with  regret  the  con- 
iveyance  of  such  patients  to  city  hospitals, 
■but  I  have  ascertained   that  to  obtain  a 
iiGovernment  ship  would  be  enormously  ex- 
pensive, and  that  in  it  the  poor  sailors  could 
not  be  afforded  the  best  means  for  recovery. 
The  erection  of  sheds  on  the  reclaimed  ground 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  Pigeon  House- 
road,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  short  of  the 
fort,  seems  to  me  the  best  step,  and  I  feel 
sure  the  authorities  who  own  that  ground 
would  allow  it  to  be  used.    Our  organization 
for  discovering  cholera  cases  on  board  of 
ships  is  very  good,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  neighbouring  townships,  which  infected 
vessels  are  more  likely  to  approach,  have 
taken  similar  steps  for  inspection.    To  Dr. 
Grimshaw's  charge  of  inaction  against  the 
Health  Committee  I  may  reply,  inasmuch  as 
its  indefatigable  secretary  and  its  inspectional 
stafl"  have  relieved  me  of  all  duties  except 
those  purely  medical.    Considering  that  the 
committee  has  not  existed  five  years,  I  assert 
that  the  improvements  it  has  wi-ought  are 
wonderful.    In  many  English  towns  where 
sanitary  acts  were  in  force  for  seventeen 
years  before  they  were  extended  to  Ireland, 
'the  cesspools  and  other  appliances  for  the 
disposal  of  refuse  are  much  worse  than  ours 
at  present.    Many  of  our  tenement  houses 
were  found  so  ill-built  that  they  afforded  no 
space  for  sanitary  accommodation.  They 
were  often  owned  by  very  poor  persons,  and 
inhabited  by  creatures   long  confirmed  in 
ignorant  and  filthy  habits.    Any  reasonable 
person  will  allow  that  it  is  only  gradually 
this  state  of  things  can  be  bettered,  unless 
the  Committee  possessed  unlimited  powers 
and  means,  and  were  heartless  enough  to 
render  thousands  houseless  while  improve- 
ments were  being  made.    When  the  Com- 
mittee was  empowered  by  the  Sanitary  Act, 
18(36,  they  found  that  infectious  cases  were 
carried  by  vehicles  belonging  to  the  North 
and  South  Poor-law  Guardians  to  all  hospitals 
save  Cork-street  (to  which  Dr.  Grimshaw  is 
pliysician).    This  institution  has  a  vehicle, 
but  it  is  badly  constructed.    I  agree  with 
him  that  an  amendment  in  our  mode  of 
bringing  patients  to  hospital  is  called  for, 
and  I  hope  one  day  to  seethe  New  York  plan 
in  operation.     His  complaints  of  want  of 
scavenging  concern  another  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  who  can  answer  for  themselves. 
The  mistakes  in  Mr.  Benson  Baker's  letter 
were  so  apparent  that  the  Committee  felt 
that  a  reply  was  unnecessary.    However,  as 
some  public  alarm  has  arisen,  and  as  I  am 
trespassing  already,  and  for  this  time  only, 
on  your  space,  allow  me  to  expose  a  few  of 
them : — 

1.  "Thirteen  thousand  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  sufier  from  fever  annually,  of  which 
nine  per  cent,  die."  The  number  of  cases 
for  the  past  twelve  months  was  under  3,600, 
and  the  deaths  by  fever  registered  were  307, 
not  1,170,  as  above  inferred.  The  cases  of 
"  fever  or  other  contagious  diseases  treated 
in  workhouse  hospitals  or  fever  hospitals" 
III,  all  Ireland  last  year  were  13,513,  yet  this 
English  statistician  credits  Dublin  with  that 
amount.  Typhus  is  rare  in  Dublin,  and 
typhoid  less  frequent  than  in  many  English 
towns.  When  intercepting  sewers  are  work- 
ing we  can  hope  to  abate  largely  the  latter 
disease. 

i  2.  "  There  is  a  disinfecting  apparatus,  but 
it  has  not  been  used  for  so  long  that  it  is 
out  of  repair."  •  It  is  in  good  order,  was  used 
I  last  week,  and  over  300  articles  were  dis- 
I  infected  in  it  during  the  past  month.  If  the 
i  following  plan,  urged  by  me  in  1866,  were 
i  adopted,  it  would  be  of  great  service.  The 
j  vehicle  from  the  Cork-street  and  Hardwicke 
I  Fever  Hospitals  to  carry  with  the  patients 
!  their  clothes  and  bedding,  and  after  their 
admission  to  hospital  to  leave  these  articles 


at  the  disinfecting  chamber.  After  live 
hours  they  should  be  carried  back  to  the 
patients'  dwellings,  which  often  contain 
nothing  else  to  sleep  tipon.  Neither  hospital 
concurred,  it  l)eing  alleged  that  they  had 
means  for  disinfecting. 

The  true  test  of  a  district's  pollution  with 
sewage,  corporate  neglect,  and  proneness  to 
cholera,  is  the  mortality  by  diarrhoea.  That 
disease  caused  16  deaths,  of  which  10  were 
of  infants,  out  of  our  population  of  245,722 
dm-ing  the  past  four  weeks.  During  the 
same  period  it  carried  olf  the  plague-rate 
number  of  30  out  of  the  33,892  inhabitants 
of  Christchurch  district,  Marylebone,  Lon- 
don. Yet  its  medical  officer,  this  young 
English  self-constituted  authority,  Mr.  Baker, 
is  on  vacation,  lecturing  the  corporate  and 
medical  authorities,  and  alai-ming  the  people 
of  a  district  which,  according  to  the  above 
test,  is  13  times  more  healthy  than  his  own. 

E.  D.  Mapother. 

18,  Merrion-square,  North, 
August  26th,  1871. 


SULPHITE  OF  ZINC  AS  A 
DISINFECTANT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  sanitary  questions  now  engage  a 
considerable  share,  of  public  attention,  you 
will  probably  allow  me  to  suggest  the  use  of 
sulphite  of  zinc  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodo- 
riser. Some  two  years  ago  considerable 
quantities  of  this  salt  were  prepared  in  my 
laboratory  for  experimental  purposes,  and 
its  power  of  checking  decomposition,  and  of 
absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other 
offensive  gases  were  then  noted.  In  direct 
antiseptic  energy  the  sulphite  of  zinc  and 
the  weU-known  and  valuable  "bisulphite  of 
lime  "  are  about  equal ;  while  as  an  absorbent 
of  noxious  gases  the  zinc  salt  is  superior.  A 
sufficiently  good  quality  of  sulphite  of  zinc 
can  be  prepared  at  a  cheap  rate  by  treating 
the  refuse  oxide  of  zinc,  from  brass  foundries 
or  zinc  factories,  with  sulphurous  acid  in 
presence  of  water.  In  this  case  conij)lete 
saturation  is  not  essential.  The  dry  powdery 
sulphite  of  zinc  procurable  in  this  way  is 
comparatively  little  soluble  in  pure  water, 
though  dissolved  in  large  quantity  in  pre- 
sence of  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  it  is 
inodorous  and  not  liable  to  rapid  change. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  this  salt  we 
have  combined  some  of  the  better  qualities 
of  Sir  William  Burnett's  zinc  disinfectant, 
with  the  well-known  antisejjtic  power  of  a 
sulphite,  the  compound  must  be  admitted  to 
deserve  some  attention  as  a  sanitary  agent. 

J.  Emerson  Reynolds. 

Laboratory,  Roval  Dublin  Society, 
August,  i871. 


THE  NEW  PROVINCIAL  BANK, 
COLLEGE  STREET. 
This  fine  building  (of  which  an  exterior 
view  is  given  with  this  number),  has  already 
been  fuUy  described  in  the  columns  of  the 
Irish  Builder.  It  was  erected  from  designs 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  George  Murray,  archi- 
tect. Mr.  John  Nolan  was  the  contractor. 
The  cost  was  about  £'66,000.  Our  readers 
will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  litigation  which 
took  place  after  the  completion  of  this  build- 
ing, and  which  told  so  favourably  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe. 


NEW  SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 
the  local  government  act. 
Mr.  Stansfield  has  been  appointed  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  new 
law  comes  into  force  forthwith.  The  Local 
Government  Act  simplifies  in  future  aU  sani- 
tary legislation.  The  Medical  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  Office  are  amalgamated  in  the  new 
institution,  and  by  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  we  will  have  a 
poor-law  minister  whose  duties  will  combine 
local  government  and  public  health.  The 


Poor-law  Board  as  a  distinct  body  no  longer 
exists.  Wo  trust  that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  towns  and  cities  will  soon  show  a 
change  for  the  better.  If  our  town  boards 
do  not  bestir  themselves,  compulsory  measures 
will  force  them  to  do  duties  which  have  been 
long  neglected. 

Wake  up,  then,  ye  somnolent,  unsanitary 
sinners,  who  mope  about  our  towns  and 
mouth  in  our  public  board-rooms  !  Wake 
up  1  for  the  tocsin  of  discipline  has  sounded 
Set  about  setting  your  homes  in  order,  ana 
thank  your  stars  that  "  killing  was  no  mur- 
der" heretofore  in  a  sanitary  sense.  The 
end  of  your  tether,  however,  has  been  reached 
at  last,  and  whether  you  be  fat  aldermen, 
dignified  town-councillors,  or  parish  bailiffs, 
you  will  have  to  keep  the  dirt  oif  the  public 
way.  Stop  polluting  our  streams,  and  ventilate 
the  public  sewers  as  you  would  your  own  bed- 
rooms, supposing  the  decencies  of  civilized 
life  are  not  foreign  to  the  most  of  you. 

Thank  heaven  !  at  last  the  law  steps  in  to 
save  our  poor  from  both  moral  and  physical 
assassins,  and  that  the  corporation  or  local 
board  that  neglects  to  do  its  duty  will  receive 
no  quarter.  Swift  and  fast  may  the  judg- 
ment it  merits  be  meted  out  to  it,  for  neglect 
of  sanitary  laws  means  the  murder  of  the 
people. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Workman's  Manual  of  Enqineenng 
Drawing.  By  John  Maxton,  Engineer, 
&c.    London  :  Lockwood  and  Co. 

We  must  pronounce  this  an  excellent  manual 
not  only  for  working  engineers,  but  for  many 
of  the  workmen  in  the  building  branches. 
It  contains  nearly  three  hundred  woodcuts, 
and  seven  large  plates,  most  useful,  and 
accurately  engraved.  To  the  young  archi- 
tect and  draughtsman  it  will  be  found  an 
assistance  as  well  as  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
specially  intended.  The  hints  and  instruc- 
tions it  gives  on  drawing  in  general  is  admi- 
rable, and  the  clearness  of  language  in  which 
it  is  expressed  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
work. 

The  work  from  its  very  nature  is  technical, 
but  here  technical  instruction  is  simplified, 
and  the  craftsman  who  only  understands  the 
rudiments  of  geometry,  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  mastering  the  instructions  and 
understanding  the  admirable  drawings,  pro- 
jection of  shadows,  shading  and  colouring, 
or  the  plain  directions  for  drawing  from  copy 
or  drawing  from  models,  given  in  Mr.  Maxton's 
Manual. 

To  the  young  mechanical  engineer  the 
little  book  will  be  found  an  invaluable  assist- 
ance, and  the  young  civil  engineer  wiU  find 
the  book  in  nowise  barren  of  information 
suitable  to  his  profession. 

In  a  word,  to  the  student  or  workman  in 
civil  or  naval  architecture  and  engineering, 
the  Manual  will  be  of  general  use,  and  we 
can  cordially  commend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  aU. 


THE  NEW  ALBERT  BRIDGE. 

The  works  of  the  new  Albert  Bridge  in  Lon- 
don are  rapidly  progressing.  A  timber 
staging,  six  feet  in  width,  and  stretching 
from  one  shore  of  the  river  to  the  other,  has 
just  been  completed.  On  the  21st  it  was 
inspected  by  the  directors  and  shareholders 
of  the  Albert  Bridge  Company  and  several 
engineers  and  others  interested  in  metro- 
politan improvements.  The  timber  piling 
previously  erected  in  the  river  has  been  re- 
ari-ang^d  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
altered  design  of  the  bridge — which  will  be 
upon  Mr.  Ordish's  rigid  suspension  principle 
— and  the  gangway  across  the  river,  710  feet 
in  length,  erected  in  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks.  'This  rapid  piece  of  engineering  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bryant,  whose 
experience  on  the  Westminster  and  Black- 
friars  bridges  well  qualifies  him  for  the  posi- 
tion of  constructing  engineer  to  the  Albert 
Bridge.  He  expects  to  complete  the  work  of 
construction  by  May,  1872,  if  no  untoward 
circumstances  arise. 
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"DUBLIN'S  DIAGNOSIS." 

The  above  is  the  heading  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  our  contemporary  the  Builder 
on  the  19th  i;lt.  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  one  who,  on  "  the  second  week  in 
August,"  "  walked  through  many  of  the  old 
quarters  of  Dublin,"  which,  he  says,  "  look 
more  sad  and  tumble-down  and  wretched 
than  ever."  In  "  Anna  "  he  found  no  change ! 
After  a  few  remarks  on  the  scavenging  of  the 
city,  he  proceeds : — 

Aery  of  "jobbery"  is  very  often  raised 
against  the  Corporation ;  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate for  those  who  raise  it  that  they  do 
not  "smell  the  rat"  in  time.  Matters  of 
this  kind  in  Dublin  are  of  immemorial 
repute  ;  but  the  animals  get  off  with  their 
booty  while  the  ratepayers  are  napping,  and 
the  cry  of  "  Jobbeiy  "  and  "  Justice  to  Ire- 
land" is  echoed  by  the  sinner  and  the  sinned 
against  at  the  same  time  and  often  with  one 
breath.  So  much  for  the  illusions  of  the 
age. 

We  have  ah-eady  expressed  our  opinions 
on  the  main  drainage  scheme  of  Dublin,  and 
with  matured  ideas  and  a  sober  view  of 
matters  upon  the  spot,  we  must  condemn  it 
as  a  most  incomplete  scheme.  As  it  stands 
intact  as  a  corporate  scheme  only,  and  work- 
ing solely  as  a  measure  not  only  designed  for 
the  health  of  the  city,  but  as  one  intended  to 
relieve  the  city  of  its  sewage,  and  to  pro- 
fitably dispose  of  it,  the  measure  is  a  failure. 
It  cannot  be  efi'ective  as  it  stands.  It  may 
please  the  Dublin  Corporation  to  fall  back 
upon  the  plea  hereafter  that  they  only  under- 
took to  free  the  Liffey  from  pollution  by  con- 
structing a  main-drainage  and  intercepting 
sewers,  leaving  the  disposal  or  distribution 
of  the  sewage  as  a  supiilementary  matter.  In 
that  case  the  citizens  need  not  feel  surprised 
if  within  the  next  five  or  seven  years  a  sup- 
plementary or  auxiliary  loan  is  asked  for  and 
obtained  for  Job  No."  2.  Mr.  Park  Neville, 
the  City  Engineer  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette,  will,  no  doubt,  with  their  accustomed 
proficiency  in  figures,  make  everything  as 
plain  as  a  pikestafl"  to  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee ;  and  the  Main  Drainage  Com- 
mittee, with  the  endorsement  of  the  en- 
gineers, will  "floor"  all  opposition  on  the 
score  of  wilful  expenditure  that  the  rate- 
payers may  initiate  

The  police  in  Dublin — a  very  active  body 
in  j)olitical  matters,  and  a  very  inactive  one 
in  other  matters — are  at  present  in  hot  water. 
Patrolling  the  street  iif  this  weather  in  the 
garb  of  a  mailed  warrior  is  not  the  thing  for 
Pat,  whether  he  be  a  "  polisman "  or  a 
"  Patriot."  The  city  of  Dublin  force  have 
donned  a  new  garb,  and  they  look  like  a 
military  force,  save  that  the  baton  takes  the 
place  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  many  of  the 
fresh  recruits  walk  very  awkwardly  in  their 
boots,  which  are  polished,  and  not  greased, 
as  of  old  

The  new  Gaiety  Theatre  is  progressing 
rapidly,  the  columnar  supports  of  metal  being 
attached,  length  to  length,  as  the  walls  rise. 
The  entrances  front  and  rere  will  not  be  very 
charming  or  respectable.  The  former  faces 
South  Iving-street,  and  the  latter  opens  into 
Tangier-lane — a  narrow  and  rather  dirty 
courtway  at  present,  near  the  top  of  Graf  ton- 
street.  The  theatre  is  to  be  opened,  by 
announcement,  in  November.  If  so,  the  work 
must  proceed  more  rapidly  than  even  now, 
and  outside  efi'ect  will  require  to  be  sacrificed 
to  inside  necessities  if  the  promises  of  the 
proprietor  to  the  public  are  not  belied. 
Although  the  site  of  the  building  itself  is 
not  very  well  chosen,  it  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  many  most  respectabie  districts 
looking  east  and  north-east,  and  several  most 
impoverished  ones  in  a  southerly  and  south- 
easterly direction.  The  two  extremes  of  the 
social  scale  overlap  each  other  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  new  Gaiety,  but  corduroy 
and  moleskin  will  be  likely  to  find  their  entry 
and  exit  through  Tangier-lane  (pei-haps), 
whilst  Irish  poplin  and  tabinet  flutter  at  the 
angle  of  St.  Stephen's-green,  and  glide  in 


(perforce)  through  the  central  doorway  in 
the  purlieus  of  dilapidated  South  King-street. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  old  theatres  of 
London  and  Dublin,  like  the  old  places  of 
the  people's  worship  in  the  latter  city,  were 
hidden  away  fi-om  public  sight,  and  could 
only  be  approached  through  nooks  and  cran- 
nies, or  at  best  through  the  open  way  of 
disreputable  streets. 

It  is  probably  economical  consideration 
that  leads  some  of  our  modern  proprietors 
and  architects  of  theatres  to  build  them 
where  their  architectural  beauty  cannot  be 
severely  criticised,  and  where  their  faults  as 
to  proper  ventilation  stand  excused  on  the 
score  that  the  neighbourhood  is  a  thickly 
populated  one,  and  every  bit  of  ground  had 
to  be  religiously  utilised  for  the  sitting  places 
of  the  "  gods"  and  "angels." 

It  is  time  there  were  general  rules  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  such  buildings,  except 
on  projjer  and  sufiicient  sites.  Dublin  wants 
a  deal  of  looking  to. 

[It  is  whispered  that  injury  to,  or  removal 
of,  party  walls  adjoining  the  Gaiety,  is  likely 
to  lead  to  unpleasant  results. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


TERMINATION  OF   THE  STRIKE 
IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  carpenters'  strike  is  at  an  end,  and 
matters  are  amicably  arranged.  When  we 
went  to  press  with  our  last  issue,  the  phase 
of  the  quarrel  did  not  look  very  re-assuring, 
and  we  feared  that  we  would  be  still  unable 
in  our  present  number  to  announce  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  meeting  convened 
for  the  15th  ult.  was  held,  and  matters  were 
left  nearly  as  they  were.  We  care  not  to 
criticise  too  closely  the  action  of  the  bodies 
concerned,  because  some  of  their  members 
indulged  in  personalities  the  reverse  of  polite. 
The  good  offices  of  the  Lord  Mayor  were  used 
to  efl'ect  an  arrangement  of  difierences,  the 
men  consenting  to  a  reduction  in  their  de- 
mands. He  failed,  however,  in  mending 
matters. 

The  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  heal  the  difierence,  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  correspondence  which  has  ap- 
jieared  in  the  daily  press.  The  letter  of  John 
Stuart  MiU  is  worthy  of  consideration  : — 

Sir,  —  In  a  conversation  I  liad  lately  with  my 
employer  concerning  our  strilie,  to  strengthen  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  referred  me  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Mill,  and  others,  who  are  well-known 
advocates  of  the  working  man,  and  well  versed  in 
the  working  of  trades'  unions,  strikes,  &o.  Having 
written  to  Mr.  Mill,  I  received ■  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  which,  at  the  solicitation  of  various 
parties,  I  send  for  publication.  By  giving  it  space 
it  may  lielp  to  bring  this  rather  long  strike  to  a 
happy  termination. — Yours,  &c., 

John  O'Shea,  Foreman  Carpenter 
at  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Charles 
Martin's,  North  Wall. 

August  19,  1871. 

to  JOHN  S.  MILL,  ESQ. 

Sir, —  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  addressing 
you,  but  knowing  the  interest  which  you  always 
feel  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  man,  and  from 
your  intimate  knowiedge  of  the  working  of  trades' 
unions,  strikes,  and  their  consequences,  as  there 
exists  a  strike  here  at  present  amongst  the  car- 
penters, on  ihat  s<il)ject  I  solicit  your  opinion.  The 
wages  of  tlie  "  Regular  Carpenters"  of  Dublin  for 
the  past  thirteen  years  was  five  shillings  per  day, 
but  within  that  period  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  increased  in  many  instances  three- 
fold, and,  on  these  grounds,  the  carpenters  made  a 
demand  of  sixpence  per  day  from  the  3rd  inst.  The 
employers,  in  many  instances,  refused  to  comply 
witli  the  demand,  so  that  the  men  struck  on  the 
3rd,  after  which  the  employers  offered  fourpence 
per  day  advance,  to  commence  on  the  1st  October, 
which  the  men,  as  a  matter  of  course,  refused. 
One  employer  in  particular  has  offered  to  take  in 
his  men  on  conditions  of  giving  them  the  old  rate  i 
or  five  shillings  per  day,  and  a  participation  in  the 
profits  of  the  estal)lishment,  guaranteeing  them 
more  than  they  demand.  Such  a  system  the  men 
won't  understand,  and  consequently  will  not  accept. 
— Your  obedient  servant, 

31st  July,  1871.  John  O'Shea. 

Lucerne,  August  9,  1871. 
Dear  Sir, — Owing  to  my  absence  from  England 
I  have  only  just  received  your  letter  of  the  31st. 


It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  Is  not  on  the  spot  and 
acquainted  with  local  feelings  and  the  characters  of 
individuals,  to  advise  in  the  matter  in  which  you 
ask  my  opinion.  My  impression  is,  however,  in 
favour  of  trying  the  experiment  of  the  participation 
of  the  work-people  in  profits— wlmt  is  now  called 
industrial  partnership.  That  system  appears  to  me 
both  a  great  improvement  in  itself  and  the  road  to 
something  still  better  hereafter.  You  say  that  the 
terms  offered  would  far  exceed  the  advance  in  wages 
which  has  been  demanded.  If  t^is  be  so, as  a  strike, 
when  it  does  not  prove  a  failure,  generally  ends  in  a 
compromise,  this  kind  of  compromise  seems  to  be 
most  favourable  to  the  operative. — Yours, 

Mr.  John  O'Shea.  J.  S.  Mill. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  morn- 
ing contemporary,  tells  on  behalf  of  the 
society  their  own  case,  and  the  satisfaction 
that  is  felt  on  both  sides  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  strike,  which,  if  prolonged,  could  only 
result  in  hardship  to  many,  and  a  loss  to  all 
concerned.  The  bitter  feelings  and  hard 
words,  wliich  are  the  natural  result  of  strikes, 
we  trust  are  allayed. 

Lower  Gloucester-street,  Dublin, 
22nd  August,  1871. 
Sir, — We  wish  to  inform  all  regular  employers, 
heads  of  public  bodies,  and  commercial  firms,  through 
the  medium  of  your  excellent  journal,  that  the  car- 
penters' strike  has  now  come  to  a  final  settlement, 
through  the  builders  having  come  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  of  giving  the  advance  of  2s.  per  week, 
the  same  having  been  adopted  by  the  artisans  at 
a  large  meeting  held  in  Gloucester-street  on  the 
21st  instant.  The  established  rate  of  wages  from 
this  day  forward  is  £1  12s.  per  week,  by  the 
united  consent  of  Messrs.  Meade,  Gilbert  Cock- 
burn  and  Son,  Millard  and  Son,  Mr.  George 
Moyers,  Mr.  S.  H.  Bulton,  Mr.  Gahan,  Mr.  Hall, 
and  several  others.  The  eminent  firm  of  Messrs. 
Meade  and  Son  sent  this  day  as  their  first  order 
for  seventy  men  to  supply  their  shops  and  other  ex- 
tensive works  which  they  have  at  present  in  course 
of  erection.  We  are  happy  to  state  the  strike  has 
passed  over  creditably  to  employers  and  employees, 
and  if  any  ill  feelings  arose  through  the  excitement 
of  the  protracted  struggle  for  the  rights  of  labour, 
now  happily  at  an  end,  we  trust  they  will  for  ever 
be  buried  in  oblivion. 

B.  Gafpney,  Chairman. 
P.  M'DoNALn,  Secretary. 

Although  we  differed  on  some  points  from 
the  workmen,  and  took  exception  to  a  certain 
display  of  spirit  exhibited  on  the  part  of  a 
few,  we  had  always  the  trade's  true  interest 
at  heart.  The  animus  shewn  in  the  above 
letter  we  accept  as  genuine  ;  and,  accepting 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  workmen's  friendly  feel- 
ing towards  their  employers,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  own  good  sense,  we  trust  that 
it  will  be  long  before  we  wiU  have  occasion 
again  to  record  the  occurrence  of  another 
strike  in  the  building  trade  of  Dublin.  While 
not  denying  the  legitimacy  of  a  strike  under 
some  conditions,  we  are  in  favour  of  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  settlement  before  adopting 
the  usual  and  unwise  dernier  ressort  still  so 
common. 


MORAL  JOURNALISM!!! 
HOW  THE  PUBLIC  ARE  SWINDLED. 

A  FEW  days  ago  at  Bow-street,  London,  a 
young  man  of  respectable  appearance,  named 
William  Henry  Walter,  of  6,  Myrtle-terrace,  i 
RavenscourtPark, Hammersmith, was  brought 
before  Su-  Thomas  Henry,  on  a  warrant  ob- 
tained by  the  Treasury,  charged  with  keeping 
a  betting-office.  i 
Mr.  Poland  conducted  the  prosecution  on  t 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  Besley,  in-  \ 
structed  by  Mr.  Beard,  apj)eared  for  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Besley,  before  the  case  was  opened, 
begged  to  state  that  he  had  received  instruc-  j 
tions  from  his  client  to  plead  guUty  to  the  '  i 
charge,  and  thus  to  save  the  prosecution  aU  i 
needless  trouble  in  the  matter.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  infringed  the  law,  but  he  trusted 
the  full  penalty  would  not  be  enforced  when  } 
he  assui"ed  the  court  that  it  was  the  defen- 
dant's intention  to  give  uji  the  office  at  once.  ! 
His  transactions  had  been  very  trifling  com-  | 
pared  with  the  other  establishments  which 
had  been  prosecuted,  his  pecuniary  means  i 
were  very  limited,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
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give  an  undertaking  that  he  would  discon- 
tinue the  practice  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Poland  said  it  was  right  that  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  to  some  of 
the  facts  of  this  case  before  giving  his  deci- 
sion. The  prisoner  had  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  betting  transactions  in  the  names 
of  "  BaiUie  and  Walter,"  and  had  issued  circu- 
lars and  advertisements  in  those  names, 
although  the  police  had  not  yet  discovered 
who  and  where  Mr.  Baillie  was,  if  there  were 
such  a  person  in  existence.  Theii'  advertise- 
ments introduced  a  novelty  in  racing  affairs, 
for  they  professed  to  carry  on  a  system  of 
"  discretionary  investments,"  and  to  employ 
a  special  commissioner,  "  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  racehorses  in  England,"  to  assist 
them  in  their  enterprises.  The  public  were 
asked  to  send  investments  of  £5,  £10,  £25, 
or  £60,  and  they  were  furnished  with  a  list 
of  gains  realised  by  subscribers  during  the 
past  five  years.  It  was  really  incredible  that 
any  section  of  the  public  could  be  found  to 
place  faith  in  such  representations,  and  yet  it 
was  known  that  there  had  been  a  very  extensive 
response  to  their  offers,  although  the  private 
books  of  the  defendant  did  not  show  that  the 
investors  had  achieved  anything  but  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  money  by  their 
ventures.  The  extent  to  which  the  defendant 
had  advertised  his  pretensions  in  country 
papers  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  his  cheque  book  showed  considerable 
payments  to  the  proprietors  of  papers  at 
Cardiff  and  other  towns,  including  the  Irish 
Sportsman,  the  Kelso  Mail,  the  Beading  Mer- 
cury, the  Bristol  Mercury,  &c.  In  most  of 
these  advertisements,  and  in  the  circulars, 
the  address  was  given,  "  62,  Jamaica-street, 
Glasgow,"  with  an  intimation  that  after  a 
certain  date  letters  might  be  forwarded  to 
"Eavenscourt  Park."  Probably  the  fact  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  extend  to 
Scotland  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  adoption  of  this  Scotch  address. 
The  detective  officers  at  Scotland-yard  had 
tested  the  matter  by  sending  post-office 
orders  to  the  address  indicated,  directing  the 
money  to  be  invested  in  backing  a  horse  for 
the  Northumberland  Plate,  and  they  had  re- 
ceived replies,  with  vouchers,  &c.,  to  shewthat 
then-  orders  had  been  attended  to.  It  came  to 
their  knowledge  that  the  business  was  really 
being  carried  on  at  Eavenscourt  Park,  and 
the  prisoner  was  taken  into  custody  there 
with  documents  in  his  possession  proving 
that  such  was  the  fact,  the  engagements 
extending  from  ^5  to  ^500.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  was  no  ground  to  exempt 
the  defendant  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act, 
his  infringement  of  the  law  being  precisely 
similar  to  that  for  which  Messrs.  Wright, 
Morris,  and  others  were  fined  £100  each. 

Sir  Thomas  Henry  said  it  was  hoped  that 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wright  would  have  served  as 
awarning  against  the  repetition  of  the  offence. 
Unfortunately  it  had  not  had  that  effect, 
and  he  should  order  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  same  penalty,  ^glOO,  or  be  committed  for 
six  months. 

The  defendant  said  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  pay  the  fine. 

In  justice  to  one  journal  mentioned  above, 
the  Dailff  Telegraph  has  published  the  follow- 
ing disclaimer  from  the  proprietor : — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  of  "  THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH." 

Sir,— At  the  Bow-street  Police-court,  on  Satur- 
day,William  HenryWalter  was  convicted  of  keeping 
an  illegal  betting  office.  In  your  report  of  the  case 
it  is  stated  that  his  cheque-book  showed  consider- 
able payments  to  the  proprietors  of  papers  for 
advertising  his  pretensions,  and  amongst  other  jour- 
nals is  mentioned  the  Reading  Mercury.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  state  that  not  a  single  betting  advertise- 
ment has  appeared  in  the  Mercury?  Many  of 
great  length  were  forwarded  for  insertion,  but  they 
were  invariably  refused,  and  the  cheques  which 
accompanied  them  returned.— I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

The  Proprietor  of  the  "Reading 
Mercury." 

"  Mercury"  Office,  Reading. 

How  many  more  of  the  above  journals  are 
ready  to  wash  their  hands  out  of  the  nefa- 
rious system  of  plunder  they  have  been  so 
long  aiding  ?   It  is  the  proprietors  of  the 


journals  who  open  their  columns  to  betting 
robbers  who  ought  to  bo  prosecuted  and  not 
the  betting  men.  If  an  advertising  facility 
was  not  afforded  by  disreputable  newspapers 
in  Dublin,  London,  and  the  provinces,  the 
trade  of  these  turf  sharpers  would  at  once 
coUapse.  We  will,  probably,  in  our  next 
issue  enter  in  more  fully  to  the  subject,  and 
give  an  unvarnished  exposure  of  the  sport- 
ing, betting,  and  medical  quack  advertisers, 
advertisements,  and  the  newspapers  in  our 
midst  who  pocket  the  "  blood  money"  obtained 
thereby.  We  will  fearlessly  expose  the  prin- 
cipals and  agents,  and  the  commissions  paid 
in  this  damnable  traffic. 

One  cannot  take  up  some  of  our  daily  or 
weekly  journals  without  a  feeling  of  disgust 
whilst  glancing  down  their  advertising 
columns,  and  beholding  the  pruriency  and 
naked  abomination  of  the  announcements. 
Even  in  some  of  our  city  papers,  who  act  as 
spokesmen  on  religious  matters,  who  preach 
morality  to  the  crowd,  this  filth  is  published  ! 
One  word  more  for  the  present — 

"  MoKAL  Journalism,  Beware  !" 


A  DISGUSTED 
TOWN  COMMISSIONEE! 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Dundalk  Town  Com- 
missioners last  week,  the  following  letter  was 
read  from  an  old  member  of  the  board.  It 
may  serve  as  a  hint  to  members  of  Corporate 
bodies  in  general : — 

"  I  beg  to  tender  my  resignation  as  one  of  the 
Town  Commissioners  for  the  South  Ward,  which  for 
a  considerable  time  I  have  represented,  as  has  my 
father  before  me.  I  feel  deep  gratitude  to  my  con- 
stituents for  their  confidence  and  support.  I  once 
thought  it  an  honour  to  have  a  seat  at  the  town 
board,  but  the  haste  with  which  measures  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town,  such  as  a  new  cemetery,  and  the  similar  haste 
with  which  they  are  abandoned— the  gross  negli- 
gence of  permitting  a  railway  company  to  create  a 
nuisance  which  will  tax  the  ratepayers  fully  six- 
pence in  the  pound— the  factiousness  of  some,  who, 
to  please  their  caprice  or  vanity,  are  depriving  the 
ratepayers  of  Dundalk  of  at  least  ten  acres  of  ground 
they  could  have  absolutely  for  the  asking— and  the 
want  of  candour  of  many  of  the  board,  who  though 
present,  permitted  my  motion  on  Home  Rule  to 
pass  unchallenged,  and  yet  had  the  cowardice  to 
stab  in  the  dark,  and  strain  every  nerve  fruitlessly 
— to  make  the  monster  meeting  convened  in  its  sup- 
port a  failure — these  and  many  other  reasons  have 
convinced  me  that  the  honour  of  adttiinistering  local 
affairs  in  conjunction  with  such  men  is  more  than 
questionable.  I,  therefore,  beg  to  resign  my  seat 
at  the  board,  with  many  thanks  for  the  courtesy  I 
have  always  personally  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  board.  John  P.  Lennon. 


DEAE  GAS  AND  BAD  BUENEES. 
The  entire  manufacturing  population  (says 
the  Glasgow  Mail)  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
Gas  Eeferees  in  their  recently-published 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  con- 
struction of  gas  burners  with  reference  to 
the  principles  of  gas  illumination.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  have  the  investigation  of  this 
question  in  hand  are  clearly  warranted  in 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  improvement 
of  gas  burners  is  most  important  as  a  mea- 
sure of  sanitary  reform.  A  vitiated  atmos- 
phere in  a  workroom  or  in  a  warehouse  may 
prove  as  deleterious  to  the  health  of  those 
who  are  exposed  to  it  as  the  stench  emitted 
from  a  foul  cesspool  or  a  badly  constructed 
drain,  and  there  is  nothing,  we  aU  know,  that 
will  more  rapidly  poison  the  air  of  an  apart- 
ment than  the  burning  of  gas.  It  is  not 
often,  moreover,  that  we  have  the  economy 
of  a  measure  which  will  promote  our  general 
comfort  and  health  so  clearly  established  as 
in  this  case.  The  Gas  Eeferees  inform  us 
that  consumers  of  gas,  by  simply  using  good 
burners  instead  of  bad  ones,wUl  obtain  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  more  light,  while  their  gas 
bin  remains  the  same.  In  the  course  of  their 
investigations  these  gentlemen  have  found 
that  in  the  offices  of  two  of  the  London  daily 
newspapers,  establishments  in  which,  of 
course,  enormous  quantities  of  gas  are  con- 
sumed, the  burners  used  were  so  defective 


that  they  gave  out  only  one-half  of  the  illu- 
minating power  of  the  gas  which  actually 
passed  through  them  ;  and  several  of  the 
burners,  indeed,  thus  tested,  only  gave  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  light  which  the  gas 
consumed  in  it  should  have  done.  These  are 
certainly  startling  facts,  and  their  importance 
is  at  once  established  by  the  fact  that  the  gas 
rental  of  London  is  said  to  be  two  millions 
sterling  per  annum,  and  the  Gas  Eeferees  in 
this  report  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that 
taking  a  very  moderate  estimate  above  one- 
fourth  of  this  sum  of  £'500,000  sterling  might 
be  saved  simply  by  the  use  of  good  burners. 
It  is  not  our  place  here  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  illuminating  power  of  gas. 
This  is  a  scientific  question,  which  seems  to 
have  been  fuUy  considered  by  the  Eeferees, 
and,  after  what  we  have  remarked  in  regard 
to  the  sanitary  and  economical  bearings  of 
the  subject,  the  conclusions  which  they  have 
come  to  will  be  most  carefuUy  weighed  and 
considered.  It  is  remarked  in  this  report 
that  what  a  boUer  is  to  coal  and  the  gene- 
ration of  steam,  so  is  a  burner  to  gas  and  the 
development  of  light.  One  ton  of  coal  in  a 
locomotive  of  the  present  day  generates  as 
much  force  as  six  tons  did  forty  years  ago, 
simply  owing  to  the  improved  construction 
of  the  locomotive.  In  like  manner  as  regards 
the  illuminating  power  of  gas,  there  are  good 
burners  and  bad  ones,  and  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  boiler  the  great  object  sought 
for  is  the  economical  production  of  power,  so 
in  the  selection  of  a  gas  burner  we  should 
look  for  the  economical  production  of  light. 
To  the  general  public  this  has  unquestionably 
been  a  matter  of  indifference  hitherto  which 
the  publication  of  this  report  cannot  fail  to 
amend.  Who  can  resist  making  some  inquiry 
into  a  question  which  involves  not  health 
alone  but  money  also  ?  Men  are  to  be  found 
who  will  risk  a  fever  or  an  attack  of  bron« 
chitis,  but  a  loss  of  five-and-twenty  per  cent, 
of  gas  ?  never ! 


CHINESE  VISITING  CAEDS. 

Visiting  is  made  a  most  serious  business  in 
China,  and  every  individual  of  respectability 
must  have  a  servant  to  carry  and  present  his 
cards.  A  Chinese  card  is  not  a  white,  glazed 
little  bit  of  pasteboard,  but  a  huge  sheet  of 
scarlet  paper,  with  the  name  inscribed  in 
large  characters :  the  more  mammoth-like 
the  character,  the  more  grand  and  respectable 
it  is.  Cards  are  of  several  kinds.  There  is 
the  plain  card,  a  single  sheet  of  scarlet  paper, 
with  the  name  written  or  stamped  nearest 
the  right  hand  and  topmost  sides.  This  is 
employed  on  common  occasions.  Then  there 
is  the  official  card,  mostly  used  by  mandarins 
on  visits  of  ceremony.  This  is  also  a  single 
sheet,  and  it  contains  the  name,  preceded  by 
the  entire  title,  written  down  the  centre  from 
top  to  bottom.  Then,  again,  thei-e  is  the  full 
card,  which  is  only  produced  on  very  grand 
occasions,  such  as  New  Year  visits,  visits  of 
congratulation  or  condolence.  The  fuU  card 
is  folded,  and  must  contain  ten  folds.  It  does 
not  give  titles,  but  simply  contains  the  name 
of  the  individual  written  in  the  right  hand 
and  bottom  corner  of  the  first  fold,  prefixed 
by  the  words,  "Your  stupid  younger  brother," 
and  followed  by  the  words,  "  bows  his  head 
and  pays  his  respects."  Where  the  person 
visited  belongs  to  a  generation  senior  to  the 
visitor,  the  latter  styles  himself,  "Your 
stupid  nephew."  If  to  two  generations  senior, 
the  visitor  writes,  "Your  more  than  stupid 
nephew."  Should  the  individual  visited  be- 
long to  a  younger  generation,  the  visitor 
takes  to  himself  the  name  of  "  uncle,"  instead 
of  "  nephew,"  retaining,  however,  the  depre- 
ciatory appellative  of  "  stupid."  There  are 
stDl  further  varieties  of  self-designation, 
according  to  the  particular  gradations  of 
relationship ;  but  those  we  have  quoted  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  punctilious  rules 
peculiar  to  Chinese  visiting.  We  may  add 
that  the  card  last  described  is,  as  a  matter 
of  etiquette,  always  understood  to  be  returned 
to  the  visitor ;  it  being,  presumedly,  expen- 
sive to  leave  such  voluminous  proofs  of 
regard  with  a  number  of  friends. — Athenceum. 
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THE  BRITISH 
AECH.EOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  WEYMOUTH. 

The  Association  held  its  opening  meeting  at 
Weymouth,  Dorset,  on  Monday,  the  21st  ult., 
at  the  assembly-room  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 
where  the  President,  Sir  W.  C.  Medlicott, 
Bart,  D.C.L.,  and  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress, were  welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration in  the  name  of  the  town.  The 
attendance  was  large,  many  of  the  nobility 
and  aristocracy  being  present. 

After  the  usual  greetings  had  been  ex- 
changed, the  town  clerk  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address : — 

To  the  President  and  memhers  of  the  British 
ArchcBological  Association. — Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen,  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
the  borough  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Regis  beg,  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  welcome  yon  to  their  ancient  and  loyal 
town.  They  have  not  many  objects  of 
archaeological  interest  in  the  borough,  but 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  past 
is  very  gratifying  to  themselves,  and  they 
have  no  doubt,  from  what  you  will  learn 
during  your  sojourn  amongst  them,  it  will 
prove  as  intei'estiug  to  you.  It  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  mayor  to  afford  you  all  the 
assistance  and  information  in  his  power,  and 
the  inhabitants  hope  you  will  leave  Weymouth 
with  many  pleasing  recollections  of  your  visit. 

Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  one  of  the  hon. 
general  secretaries,  thanked  the  town  for  the 
reception  and  cordial  welcome  which  the  town 
had  given  the  association.  This  was  the 
twenty-eighth  occasion  on  which  the  associa- 
tion had  held  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  bring  forward  materials 
for  history,  or  to  improve,  if  possible,  those 
histories  which  had  been  written,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  students  in  the  histori- 
cal and  archaeological  relics  of  the  kingdom. 
By  means  of  a  few  gentlemen,  who  were 
members  of  this  society,  who  had  worked  for 
many  years  amongst  dust  and  rubbish,  they 
had  in  their  volumes  produced  materials 
which  had  added  to  the  information  of  Eng- 
lish people,  and  of  all  those  who  spoke  the 
English  language  throughout  the  world. 
Dorset,  it  appeared  to  them,  had  never  been 
fairly  or  properly  treated.  The  one  great 
history  of  the  county  was  certainly  not  such 
a  one  as  the  county  ought  to  jjossess.  It  was 
true  that  a  reprint  was  now  being  made,  con- 
taining many  fallacies  and  errors  which 
existed  in  the  original  edition,  simply  because 
it  was  desired  that  a  reprint  should  be  ob- 
tained, and  not  an  improved  edition.  This 
was  one  of  those  things  which  could  not  be 
regretted  but  once,  and  that  was  a  lifetime. 
He  desired  to  see  a  history  produced  which 
should  be  worthy  of  the  count}^  and  hoped 
that  during  the  forthcoming  week  many 
persons  would  be  endowed  with  the  spirit 
which  would  induce  them  to  bring  forward 
materials  which  would  lead  to  a  further 
increase  of  archieological  knowledge. 

The  President  (Sir  W.  Medlicott)  thanked 
the  meeting  for  the  great  honour  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  in  asking  him  to  pre- 
side. At  first  he  felt  inclined  to  shrink  from 
such  a  responsible  duty,  knowing  how  many 
more  able  men  were  qualified  to  flU  the  ofiice  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  should  ask  the  asso- 
ciation to  give  him  their  indulgence.  He 
hoped  that  before  the  week  was  over  he  should 
go  away  far  better  instructed  in  archteology 
than  he  at  present  was.  He  then  at  some 
length  read  a  paper  on  various  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town  and  county,  and  con- 
cluded by  hoping  that  the  association  would 
have  a  pleasant  meeting. 

Mr.  G.  Godwin,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chau-man, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Black,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  John  Floyer,  M.P. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  asso- 
ciation made  a  short  excursion  to  the  villages 
of  Preston  and  Osmington,  two  pleasant 
places  about  three  miles  from  Weymouth. 
The  party  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Talbot  H.  Baker,  vicar  of  Preston,  who 
had  caused  the  Roman  tesselated  pavement 


recently  discovered  to  be  uncovered  for  the 
inspection  of  the  congress.  This  relic  of  the 
past  was  found  about  eighteen  inches  below 
the  soil.  The  pavement  looks  as  fresh  as  if 
just  laid  down,  although  it  is  presumed  that 
nearly  2,000  years  have  passed  since  the 
period  of  its  accomplishment.  That  this 
had  evidently  been  a  Roman  villa  of  no 
mean  pretensions  there  is  no  doubt,  for  the 
bases  of  rows  of  columns  are  still  there. 
Passages  and  rooms  are  also  discernible,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Roman  architec- 
ture that  we  have  in  the  county.  The  spot 
seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  town,  for  the 
whole  space  is  filled  with  the  remains  and 
traces  of  our  forefathers.  The  congress  then 
proceeded  to  view  Preston  Bridge,  and  after- 
wards inspected  the  splendid  collection  of 
antiquities  at  Captain  Hall's  residence. 

In  speaking  of  the  attractions  in  store  for 
the  visitors,  one  of  our  London  contempo- 
raries wote : — "  Although  the  town  itself 
has  not  many  objects  of  interest  for  the 
archaeologist,  perhaps  no  county  is  more  rich 
in  antiquities  than  Dorsetshire,  and  a  visit 
of  the  congress  to  the  west  will  no  doubt  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  archreo- 
logist  who  delights  to  revel  in  the  mementoes 
of  the  past.  Amongst  these,  and  which 
certiiinly  must  take  the  preference  in  the 
various  objects  of  interest,  may  be  mentioned 
the  remarkable  and  stupendous  earthworks 
at  Maiden  Castle,  the  Druidical  circle  at 
Winterbourne  Abbas,  the  remains  of  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  at  Abbotsbury,  Port- 
land, with  its  varied  attractions,  Cerne 
Abbey  and  the  huge  giant  cut  on  the  hill 
side,  various  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bindon  with  its 
pleasant  ruins,  the  ancient  earthworks  of 
Wareham,  and  the  stupendous  relics  of  the 
past  in  Corfe  Castle.  The  gentry  in  the 
county  have  very  kindly  offered  to  throw 
oj)en  their  residences,  so  that  the  association 
may  view  the  splendid  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties which  many  of  them  possess,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  members  will  long  have  occa- 
sion pleasingly  to  recollect  then-  visit  to  this 
county." 

The  above  places  were  visited,  and  enjoy- 
ment and  hospitality  was  experienced  on  all 
sides  by  the  members  of  the  association  and 
their  friends. 


A  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL. 

By  the  wiU  of  the  late  Michael  Bernard 
Mullins,  C.E.,  legacies  amounting  to  ^5,600 
have  been  given  to  several  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  residue  of  his 
property  is  left  on  trust  to  build  and  endow 
a  Convalescent  Hospital  near  Dublin,  to  be 
called  "  Mullins'  Hospital." 


THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF 
CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS, 
LONDON. 

A  DISRUPTION  has  taken  place  in  the  above 
society,  which  for  many  years  has  been  one 
of  the  most  influential  trade  organizations  in 
Great  Britain.  The  general  secretary  of  the 
society  was  Mr.  Robert  Applegarth,  who  was 
elected  and  suppoi'ted  chiefly  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  provincial  branches.  His  appointment 
recently  on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
Commission  gave  rise  to  some  complaining 
on  the  part  of  the  London  members,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Applegarth  could  not  attend 
to  his  duties  as  general  secretary  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  work  of  the  commission. 
Eventually  these  complaints  led  Mr.  Apple- 
garth to  send  in  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
society.  There  are,  it  seems,  in  all,  242 
branches,  and  11,000  members,  of  whom  only 
2,500  are  in  London,  and  the  result  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Executive  Council  is 
that  the  provincial  branches  have  set  up  a 
rival  executive,  with  head-quarters  in  Man- 
chester, and  a  disruption  exists  in  the  society. 
The  London  Council  hold  possession  of  all 
the  books,  documents,  and  property  of  the 


society,  and  at  a  meeting  held  last  Saturday, 
after  consultation  with  a  deputation  from  the 
country  branches,  who  still  acknowledged  the 
London  Council,  it  was  resolved  to  issue  a 
circular  to  all  the  branches  throughout  the 
country,  requesting  them  to  inform  the 
Council,  on  or  before  the  25th  inst.,  whether 
they  intend  to  secede  from  the  society  or  not. 
This  circular  was  issued  on  Monday  last. 
The  seceding  branches,  who  will  probably 
comprise  a  numerical  majority  of  the  society, 
will  thereby  forfeit  all  trade  or  benefit  claims 
upon  the  invested  funds,  which  amount  to  a 
large  sum.  This  point,  however,  will  pro- 
bably be  contested  in  a  court  of  law. 


THE  CARPENTERS'  STRIKE. 
We  have  been  requested  to  allow  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  find  a  place  in  our  columns.  It 
has  already  appeared  in  one  of  the  Dublin 
dailies  : — 

SiK,— In  your  journal  of  Monday  rou  report  a 
case,  Parker  v.  Kane  and  M'Donaid,  wliich  is  far 
from  correct,  introducins  an  amount  of  matter  wliicli 
(lid  not  tal^e  place,  and  oinittin};  most  important 
parts  of  the  transaction.  You  will  permit  me  to 
state  the  facts,  as  otherwise  your  report  is  calculated 
to  compromise  ine.  I  summoned  Kane  for  threaten- 
ing- lansuagje  and  assault,  and  M'Donaid  for  abusive 
langiiaire  and  challenginij  to  fight.  M'Donaid  is 
the  paid  secretary  to  the  Gloucester-street  carpen- 
ters. The  cause  assigned  by  the  above  parties  to 
justify  their  violence  was  that  I  wanted  their  com- 
munity to  accept  the  offer  made  them  by  the  em- 
ployers of  two  shillings  per  week  of  an  advance. 
I  did  advise  them  to  do  so,  and  now  after  seven 
weeks  and  two  days  on  strike  they  have  accepted 
what  they  could  have  had  on  the  second  day.  The 
upshot  of  the  trial  was  that  Kane  got  three  months' 
Imprisonment,  or  £5  fine,  and  M'Donaid  was  bound 
to  keep  the  peace,  liimself  in  £50  and  two  sureties 
In  £-25  each.  I  was  not  accused  ofwrltins  "  anony- 
mous letters  to  the  heads  of  the  trade,"  nor  did  I 
"  admit  having  written  to  some  of  the  employers 
with  reference  to  the  strike."  The  magistrate's 
advice,  as  you  report,  is  quite  correct,  that  he  will 
send  for  trial  any  attempts  at  violence  of  a  similar 
sort  occurring  again.  Tuomas  Parker. 

August  22nd,  1871. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 


The  Bethel  Church,  Kingstown,  was  re- 
opened on  the  24th  ult.  The  alterations  are 
so  extensive  that  it  may  almost  be  considered 
an  entirely  new  building.  Mr.  John  M'Curdy 
was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Beckett  the 
contractors.    Cost  about  .£2,000. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  require  ten- 
ders up  till  the  25th  inst.  for  erecting  Coast- 
guard Stations  at  Teelin,  County  Donegal, 
Seafield,  Co.  Clare,  and  Derkmore,  Co. 
Sligo  ;  also  for  works  at  the  Constabulary 
Depot,  Phoenix  Park,  till  the  18th  inst. 

The  Directors  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  propose  building  some  fifty  or  sixty 
cottages  for  labourers  at  several  of  the  sta- 
tions on  their  line.  Tenders  are  required  by 
the  5th  inst. 

Alterations  are  about  to  be  made  at  Naaa 
Courthouse,  according  to  plans  by  Messrs. 
Brett,  St.  Stephen's-green. 

The  old  St.  John's  Bridge,  Kilkenny,  is 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  handsome 
structure  of  iron  arches  and  stone  piers  and 
abutments,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Peter 
Burtchaell,  County  Surveyor. 


THE  COOMBE  HOSPITAL. 
For  many  years  past  the  names  of  the  late 
Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  and  of  Sir  Arthur 
Guinness  have  been  closely  connected  with 
every  interest  of  this  charity.  Shortly  before 
his  death,  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  con- 
tributed the  munificent  sum  of  ^2,000  for 
the  erection  of  an  additional  wing  to  the 
main  building  of  the  hospital.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  serious  legal  diSiculties  in  connexion 
with  the  grotind  on  which  it  is  to  be  erected, 
the  beginning  of  the  work  has  been  delayed 
up  to  the  present ;  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  those  difficulties  being  now  hap- 
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pily  and  effectually  overcome,  tlie  work  will 
at  once  be  proceeded  with.  During  the  in- 
terval the  guardians  and  du-ectors,  with  a 
view  to  the  isolation  of  the  cases  of  infectious 
disease  arising  in  the  lying-in  wards  of  the 
hospital,  and  to  aiford  accommodation  for 
the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women 
and  children,  determined  on  the  erection  of 
a  large  detached  building  on  a  plot  of  ground 
immediately  adjoining  the  hospital,  in  Bra- 
bazon-street,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
above-named  all-important  purposes,  there 
should  be  a  dispensary,  complete  with  waiting, 
prescribing,  and  dispensing-rooms,  to  meet 
the  large  and  increasing  requirements  of  the 
I  out-patients  of  the  wretched  and  impoverished 
district  surroiinding  the  hospital.  Towards 
the  cost  of  this  building,  which  is  now  nearly 
complete,  and  will  be  opened  very  shortly. 
Sir  Arthur  Guinness  has  contributed  the  sum 
of  £500. 


SANITAEY  REGULATIONS  IN 
,  LONDON. 

'  The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  with 
other  public  bodies,  have  been  asked  to  assist 
the  Government  officials  in  their  endeavours 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  introduction  of 
cholera  into  London,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  new  and  stringent  regula- 
tions, especially  with  regard  to  shipping,  wUl 
shortly  be  made  and  publicly  notified  by  the 
PrivyCouncil.  In  the  meantime  the  City  Com- 
missioners have,  by  a  widely-circulated  notice, 
drawn  the   attention   of    inhabitants  and 
owners  of  houses  within  the  City  to  the  vari- 
ous legal  provisions  made  with  a  view  to 
prevent  nuisances,  and  consequently  disease. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  provisions,  pre- 
mising that  the  dustmen  in  the  employment 
of  the  Commissioners  have  been  instructed 
to  call  at  every  house  at  least  twice  a  week 
to  remove  dust,  rubbish,  and  refuse  of  all 
kinds,  and  daily  to  clear  out  all  public  dust- 
bins, and  cart  away  the   contents.  Any 
owner  or  occupier  allowing  stagnant  water  to 
remain,  or  the  water-closet  to  overflow,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £,%  and  penalties  may 
also  be  imposed  upon  persons  either  neglect- 
ing the  sanitary  orders  of  the  Commission,  re- 
fusing to  discontinue  any  noisome  tz-ade  after 
notice  to  do  so,  permitting  common  nuisances 
in  houses,  or  keeping  live  cattle  in  cellars. 
Butchers  or  others  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  i'20 
for  exposing  diseased  meat,  fruit,  fish,  or 
other  provisions,  and  the  same  maybe  seized 
and  destroyed.    The  Commissioners  recom- 
mend families  freely  to  use  chloride  of  lime 
and  carbolic  powder  in  their  houses,  and 
!  request  that  everywhere  the  utmost  cleanli- 
;  ness  should  be  observed  in  respect  of  the  con- 
.  dition  of  areas,  basements,  cellars,  kitchens, 
and  aU  dark  and  damp  places.    They  also 
1  warn  people  not  to  allow  the  accumulation 
I  of  rubbish,  and  to  be  careful  as  to  the  state 
i  of  their  waterbuts  and  cisterns.    They  add 
that   it   is   not   only  necessary  that  the 
i  inspectors  should  diligently  perform  their 
I  duties,  but  also  that  the  owners  and  keepers 
;  of  houses  should  be  more  than  ordinarily 
careful  in  the  management  of  their  property. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 


Sanitary  Stupidity. — The  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic disease  and  ils  ravages  area  standing  disgrace 
to  the  sanitary  legislation  of  England.    With  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  epidemics,  with  all 
our  literature  on  the  subject,  in  spite  of  our  convic- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  most  positive  proofs  that  infec- 
tion may  be  checked,  if  not  stamped  out,  by  isolation, 
r[  permissive  laws  administered  by  local  authorities, 
negligent,  if  not  ignorant,  of  their  duties,  allow 
small-pox  and  fevers  to  follow  their  course  without 
more  let  or  hindrance  than  the  precautions  sug- 
I  gested  by  medical  attendants  or  nuisance  inspectors, 
I  precautions  which  may  be  advised,  indeed,  from  a 
!  sense  of  duty,  but  which  they  know  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  carry  into  effect. — Food  Journal. 


Post-office  Statistics. — From  the  report 
of  the  Postmaster-General  jiist  issued,  it  appears 
that  the  post  cards  circulatiiic;  through  the  post- 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  one  week  are 
found  to  number  about  1,668,000—1,374,000  in 
England,  167,000  in  Scotland,  and  127,000  in  Ire- 
land. During  the  quarter  end<id  31st  December 
the  newspapers  circulating  throuj;h  the  post  are 
estimated  to  have  been  about  22,.50U,000,as  against 
20,000,000  in  the  correspondini;  quarter  of  1869. 
There  were  862,722,000  letters  delivered  last  year. 
108,668,000  newspapers,  book  and  pattern  packets, 
money  orders  issued  to  the  amount  of  £19,993,987, 
and  £15,099,104  deposited  in  the  Post-office 
savings'  hanks  by  1,183,153  depositors.  The  num- 
ber of  registered  letters  passing  through  the  post 
rose  from  2,727,763  in  1869  to  3,005,994  in  1870, 
and  of  these  the  number  lost  was  twelve  altogether. 
There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Valen- 
tines. The  total  number  passing  through  the 
London  offices  is  estim-eited  to  have  risen  from 
1,448,841  in  1809  to  1,545,755  in  1870,  and  the 
mimber  posted  in  London  from  1,241,864  to 
1,306,201.  In  London  alone  during  the  past  year 
about  10,565,000  yards  of  string  were  used  for 
t.\iiig  up  letters  for  the  country,  and  about 
17,6371bs.  of  sealing  wax  for  securing  the  bags  in 
which  the  letters  were  contained,  the  bags  in  use 
being  about  700,000  in  number.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  quantity  of  ink  supplied  for  imprtssing 
post  marks  on  letters,  and  for  obliterating  postage 
stamps,  was  about  four  tons,  and  the  number  of 
forms  employed,  exclusive  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  book,  amounted  to  20,69'2,800.  Since  .luly 
last  all  stores  for  the  country  exceeding  5!bs.  in 
weight,  which  used  to  be  sent  by  the  mails,  have 
been  despatched  to  their  destination  by  luggage 
train  and  paid  for  at  parcels'  rates.  The  stores  so 
forwarded  during  the  nine  months  ended  the  31st 
of  March  exceeded  114  tons  in  weiglit. 

The  New  Postal  Rates. — Orders  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette,  directing  that  the  new  postal 
rates  shall  come  into  operation  from  tlie  5th  of 
October  next.  The  U>tter  rates  are  to  be  as  follow: 
the  official  announcement  sets  forth: — "On  every 
inland  letter  not  exceeding  one  ounce  in  weight, 
Id.  ;  exceeding  one  ounce  and  not  exceeding  two 
ounces,  l^d.;  not  exceeding  four  ounces,  2d.  ;  not 
exceeding  six  ounces,  S^d.  ;  not  exceeding  eight 
ounces  3d. ;  not  exceeding  ten  ounces,  3|d,  ;  not 
exceeding  twelve  ounces,  4d.  ;  exceeding  twelve 
ounces  in  weight,  for  the  first  ounce,  and  for  every 
additional  ounce,  or  fractional  part  of  an  ounce  Id.; 
provided  that  the  postage  be  prepaid  at  the  time  of 
posting  such  letters." 

Wrougiit-Iron  Work. — We  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  spoken  favourably  of  the  iron 
work  executed  by  Mr.  Fagan  of  Great  Brunswick- 
street.  Within  the  past  few  days  he  has  completed 
at  his  works  a  fine  pair  of  wrought-iron  gates,  ten 
feet  wide,  the  perpendicular  bars  of  which,  sixteen 
in  number  and  six  feet  high,  are  capped  with 
polished  brass  halberds.  The  work  will  be  mounted 
on  granite  pillars,  and  is  intended  for  St.  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Moate,  the  designs  for 
which  are  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Caldbeck,  F.R.I, A^I. 

The  Masons'  Strike  at  Berlin. — At  the 
commencement  of  the  strike,  says  the  Weser 
Zeitung,  6,000  masons  left  work.  Of  these  2,000 
mostly  unmarried  men,  have  left  Berlin,  and  about 
800  have  resumed  work  on  theold  conditions.  Only 
seven  of  the  287  builders  and  master  masons  of 
Berlin  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  workmen's 
committee,  and  the  chief  of  these  have  since  with- 
drawn their  concessions,  and  are  resolved  only  to 
employ  masons  on  the  old  conditions.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  strike  has  already  cost  the  workmen 
about  20,000  thalers  wages.  According  to  their 
own  statements,  tlie  money  paid  them  in  support  of 
the  strike  amounts  to  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  this 
sum.  The  committee  has  only  been  able  to  give  one 
thaler  a  week  to  each  family,  and  75  groschen  extra 
for  each  child.  The  statement  that  the  London 
"  Internationals"  have  voted  16,000  thalers  in  sup- 
port of  the  strike  is  not  considered  trustworthy. 

Medical  Aspect  of  Strikes. — We  can 
scarcely  hope  to  influence  the  bold  workmen  in 
various  part  of  the  country  who  are  bent  on  such  a 
determined  struggle  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  of  labour.  Fine  physiological  considerations 
will  have  little  weight  with  men  who  can  bear  the 
pangs  of  hunger  for  weeks  together,  such  as  are 
implied  in  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money  per  week 
from  a  trades*  union  about  half  that  which  they 
might  gain  per  day  by  resuming  their  work.  There 
is  something  to  admire  in  this  determination  in  men 
who  do  not  dislike  work  for  its  own  sake.  We 
may  venture,  however,  to  ask  the  men  on  strike  if 
they  have  fully  considered  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
longed short  allowance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  on 
the  women  and  the  children  that  are  dependent  on 


them.  Already  we  understand  that  in  Newcastle 
the  distress  of  families  is  great.  But  what  we 
would  impress  on  the  workmen  is  this — that  the 
consequences  of  the  starvation  which  they  are  im- 
posing on  their  families  will  be  seen  long  after  the 
strike  is  over,  in  the  form  of  sickness.  To  say 
nothing  of  epidemic  disease,  constitutional  weak- 
nesses will  be  generated  where  they  do  not  exist, 
and  will  be  intensified  where  they  do.  And,  if  this 
strike  is  not  soon  ended,  men  will  resume  their 
work  (when  they  do  resume  it)  with  impaired  phy- 
sical strength,  and  an  additional  amount  of  sickness- 
in  their  homes,  for  which  a  little  additional  wage  or 
a  little  shorter  work-time  will  only  pourly  compen- 
sate them. — Lancet. 

Repokt  of  Dit.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Mayar's  Semc- 
UNA.— "I  have  carefuhy  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.C.  I  find  t'  em  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."    (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

New  Metal  Pocket  Vesta  Box,  witu  Patent  Spring 
Cover.— Kryant  and  .May  have  recently  introduced  a  very 
useful  little  Pocket  Vesta  Box  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  in  every  way,  and  will 
soon  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  filled  with  vestas,  at  one  penny.  Any 
Tobacconist,  Grocer,  Chemist,  or  Chandler  will  supply  it. 

Steam  Machinery.— One  of  the  latest  applications  of  steam 
machinery  is  to  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  time-pieces, 
and  in  large  specimens,  such  as  the  Great  Clock  manufac- 
tured hy  J.  W.  Benson  for  the  International  Exhibition,  its 
use  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  service.  Not  only  is  the 
work  turned  out  with  greater  truth  than  if  east  or  cut  by 
hand,  but  a  great  saving  of  time,  labour,  and  expense  is  also 
the  result;  and  Turret  Clocks,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were 
excessively  dear,  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  very  much  reduced 
price.  J."W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill  and  Old  Bond-street, 
London,  by  means  of  steam  machinery,  produces  not  only  such 
clocks  as  that  in  the  Exhibition,  valued  at  2,000  guineas,  bvit 
also  the  strong  and  accurate  timepiece  for  the  village  church 
or  school,  at  fifteen  guineas.  His  manufacture  also  includes 
all  kinds  of  carriage,  railway-station,  musical,  and  chime 
clocks,  and  those  for  ordinary  use  in  the  shop,  warehouse,  or 
office.  Benson's  Illustrated  Jewellery,  Chain,  Watch,  and 
Clock  pamphlet  contains  a  full  and  carefully  prepared  price- 
list  of  every  description  of  clock  and  timepiece,  with  a  short 
and  interesting  history  of  the  art  of  clockmaking.  In  it  will 
be  found  a  great  variety  of  patterns  of  ormolu  and  bronze 
clocks  suitable  for  the  drawing  and  dining-rooms,  the  Ubrary 
(£-c.,  and  it  will  be  sent  post  free  f.jr  two  stamps. 

A.  &.  R.  Thwaites  Si  Co.,  -57  Upper  Sackville-street,  men- 
tioned in  our  leading  article,  are.  besides  being  importers  of 
all  foreign  waters  of  character,  the  specially-appointed  agents 
for  the  Springs  of  Vicht/,  Pullna,  Friedrichshan,  Harrogate. 


BANKRUPTS. 

James  Gargan,  Bundoran,  County  Donegal,  builder,  grocer' 
and  spirit  dealer,  to  surrender  on  8th  and  2Cth  September. 


INSOLVENTS. 

To  he  brought  up  at  Belfast,  25th  October,  1871— William 
Cannon,  late  of  Ballyclare,  County  Antrim,  carpenter. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


M.  C.  D. — There  is  a  variety  of  species  of  the  pine,  several 
of  which  possess  valuable  properties  as  articles  of  commerce. 
Some  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  which  yield  the  common 
turpentine,  such  as  the  Scotch  fir  or  wild  pine.  Before  •'  the 
fall  of  the  leaf"  is  the  best  time  lor  felling  eome  timber  trees 
required  for  building  purposes.  Those  of  the  evergreen  kind 
must  be  determined  by  their  possible  age,  which  can  easily 
be  approximated,  by  the  initiated,  by  certain  marks  or  rings. 
Larch  is  a  kind  of  fir;  it  yields  a  superior  description  of  tur- 
pentine known  as  Venice  turpentine,  and  also  e.xcellent  char- 
coal. It  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  or  poor  land. 
Incisions  are  made  in  this  tree  in  its  growing  state,  and  vessels 
are  placed  beneath  to  receive  the  sap  or  turpentine  that  ex- 
udes. The  bark  is  also  used  for  tanning  leather,  but  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  oak  bark.  In  our  next  issue  our  correspondent 
will  find  further  information  upon  the  subject,  as  we  intend  to 
give  an  article  on  useful  timber  trees  and  their  properties. 
Among  the  list  will  be  those  indigenous  to  those  islands  as 
well  as  those  of  foreign  growth. 

A  Well-Wisher— Your  wishes  are  not  unlikely  to  be  grati- 
fied. We  are  hopeful  of  perfecting  arrangements  by  the  new 
year  for  bringing  out  the  Irish  Builder  weekly,  instead  of 
fortnightly  as  at  present. 

J.  B.  Gandon,  the  architect,  died  in  the  village  of  Lucan, 

and  is  buried  in  Drumcondra  Churchyard,  near  Dublin.  See 
Mulvany'8  Life  of  the  architect  for  other  pirticulars.  The  book 
is  out  of  print,  but  it  ought  to  be  had  in  any  respectable  pub- 
lic library  in  the  city. 

"  Strike,  out  Hear"— A  very  good  motto,  friend;  but  "Look 
before  you  leap"  is  more  to  the  purpose.  We  are  always 
ready  to  give  a  hearing  to  any  gi-ievance,  and  assist  in  hon- 
estly removing  it;  but  some  .elf-wihed  people  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  for  men  to  agree  to  differ,  and  yet  be  friends. 

An  Architectural  Assistant— On  the  1st  of  January,  1859. 
To  your  second  query:  in  last  year's  volume  you  will  find  the 
articles  you  enquire  about. 

Lagan— Send  us  a  photo.,  and  if  we  consider  it  desirable, 
and  of  sufScient  public  importance,  we  will  attend  to  your 
wishes. 

Edward  Smyth,  Sculptor— Information  is  desired  concerning 
John  and  George  Smyth,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  above 
celebrated  sculptor;  also  of  other  members  of  tlie  family,  and 
their  latter-day  vicissitudes. 

T.  F.,  Darwen — Your  good  wishes  are  reciprocated.  Wo 
are  always  ready  to  assist  earnest  and  honest  eCforts;  and  our 
censure  or  praise  is  not  regulated  by  the  social  status  of  the 
'  man,  but  his  individual  moral  worth. 


i 
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ILLUSTRATION: 
SHOP  FRONT  ARCHITECTURE  IN  DUBLIN. 
MESSRS.   KERR   AND  SON'S  NEW  WAREHOUSE, 
CAPEL-STREET. 

NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinotly  understood  that  although 
we  (jive  place  to  letters  o  f  correspondents, -we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

KATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUII.DEIt. 


(Town.) 
Yearly    .  . 
Half- y  earl  y 
Quarterly 


s. 

d. 
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(Post.) 
Yearly  . 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly  . 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  he  known  on 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 


WILLIAM  KERR'S  Plumbing  and  Gas 
Fitting  Works  and  Show  Rooms,  84  TALBOT-STREET, 
DUBLIN,  Manufacturer  of  Gas  Coronse,  Hall  Lamps.  Brackets, 
Hot- Water  Apparatus,  Baths,  Closets,  and  Plumbing  Work  of 
all  kinds.  High  Pressure  and  other  Cocks,  Sheet  Lead,  Lead 
Pipe,  Gas  Pipe,  and  General  Trade  Fitting. 

And  at  56  HENRY-STREET. 


R 


OSS     AND  MURRAY, 

Plumbers,  Iron  it  Brass  Founders,  <k  Lead  Merchants 
92,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
AndDUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

X     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  anl  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy, 
pecimens  may  be  seen,  and  ev,;ryinformation  obtainedfrom 
//.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SOX, 
11  it  12,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  and  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

i    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
»nd  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churelies,Conservatories,Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Various  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms. 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 


Altars, 

FONTS,    CHIMNEY  -  PIECES,  MONU- 
MENTS, TOMBS,  &c., 

To  be  had  at  the  Old  Established 

STONE  AND  MARBLE  WORKS, 

23,  BOL'ION-STKEET. 
JOHN  CHAPMAN  and  SON,  Proprietors,  successors  to  the 
late  Mr.  M.  Kirwan,  the  former  having  been  his  manager  for 
24  years. 

Ijg"  Please  note  the  address— 23,  BOLTON-STREET. 
Orders  promptly  despatched. 


MONUMENTAL 

Mom  anil  iilaitic  eHorksi, 

178,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET. 

c.  w.  hTrrison 

HAS  always  on  hand  a  Varied  Assortment 
of  TABLETS,  HEADSTONES,  TOMBS,  &c.,  and  also 
FONTS,  PULPITS,  REREDOS,  and  ALTARS,  executed  in 
the  first  style  of  Art,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  and  Designs  furnished  on  application.  Country 
orders  punctually  attended  to. 


ROLLED  MALLEABLE  IRON 
-r      JOISTS  AND  GIKDERS, 

■^^Of  various  sizes  up  to  20  in.  deep,  with 
t[  Top  and  Bottom  Flanges  in  proportion. 
•     ANGLE,  TEE,  CHANNEL,  and  all 
1  other  forms  of  Rolled  Iron  of  extraor- 
!  dinary  sizes  and  lengths. 
V4  For  SECTIONS,  PRICES,  and  other 
^  particulars,  apply  to 

I    ALFRED  LEDWARD  &  Co.. 
!  (Successors  to  Mather, Led waiid,&Co.) 
!  LIVERPOOL. 
^    A  large  assortment  of  Girders  up  to 

.  Jt  12  in.  deep  and  of  various  lengths,  kept 

 -M     in  stock. 

Wrought  Iron  Flitches,  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  deep,  and  to  SO  ft, 
long,  always  in  Stock. 


ESTIMATES  on  application  for  Gates,  Rail- 
ing. Lamps,  Balusters,  Finials,  Vanes,  Crosses,  Screens, 
Window  Stancheons,  Door  Furniture,  Ridge  (^resting.  Grilles, 
Hinges,  Lecterns,  Fire-dogs,  Communion  Railing,  Altar 
Standards,  Foliated  Capitals,  Gas  Coronae,  Pendants,  Brackets 
and  Standards.   Pattern  Book  free  for  Is.  in  stamps. 

P.S. — Contractor  for  Iron  Roofs,  Bridges,  Columns,  and  for 
Plain  Fencing  of  every  description. 

ULSTER  ART  METAL  WORKS, 

NEWTOWNARDS  ROAD,  BELFAST. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 

IIX  to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
tlieir  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  fur  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Gla.ss  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorlivingwho 
was  taught  his  profession  b>  the  late  A.  Welliy  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart- 
ment, are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfidly  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentrv  of  Irelanri 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


0".  -F,A.GrA.1<r, 

MANUFACTURING  HOUSE  SMITH,  IRON  DOOR 

AND  G.\TE  MAKER, 
18,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Ornamental  Railing,  Finials,  Crosse?,  Weather  Vanes, 
Ridge  Crestings,  Window  Guards,  and  all  descriptions  of 
Builders'  Iron  Work  executed  on  the  sluirtest  notice. 

Bells  hung  on  the  most  approved  principles. 


pAS  CHANDELIERS  AND  FITTINGS, 

VJ  LEAD  PIPE,  SHEET  LKAD, 

B  R  A  S  S  W  0  R  K  0  F  A  L  L  K  I  N  D  S 

FOR  PLUMBERS,  IRONMONGERS,  ENGINEERS, 
AND  BUILDERS, 
On  the  best  terms  by  the  Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM  CURTIS  AND  SONS, 

99,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET. 
Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Manufacture  o) 
HIGH  PRESSURE  WATER  FITTINGS  at  the  Factobt  and 
Wholesale  Wahehouse,  CHANCEI'.Y-LANE. 


MONSELL,  MITCHELL,  and  CO., 

TIMBER,  SLATE,  STONE,  TILE,  AND  CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 
67  to  73,  TOWNSEND-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


JAMES  HOGAN  &  SONS, 

Master  Plasterers,  Cement  Workers  Sfc, 
168,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


CALM  ON,    RICE,    AND  CO., 

O  3  ANGLESEA-STREET,  DUBLIN, 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Gypsum,  Whiting,  and  Cement 
Merchants. 

Works— 2,  3.  and  4  CROWN-ALLEY. 
Agents  for  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambeiis,  and  Co.'s  Cast  Iron 
Door  and  Window  Heads. 


CHIMNEY  AND  PIER  GLASSES. 

AN  extensive  stock  in  all  the  new  designs, 
with  finest  French  and  British  Plates. 

BROOKS,  THOMAS  and  Co., 
LOOKING-GLASS  MANUFACTURERS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


C     SHEPPARD   has  in  Stock  a  Great 

U«    Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.    MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  executed  in  Marble. 
BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Ormond  Quat. 


BENSON'S 
WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

By  special  appointment  to 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF  WALES. 
Prize  Medals — London,  Dublin,  and  Paris. 
Maker  of  the  Gold  Caskets  presented  by  the  City  of  London 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Edineuroh,  Sir  John  IJnRGOYNE, 
M.  Lesseps,  &c. 
■W  A  T  C  H  X!  S  —  Chronometehs,  Cheonographs,  Ket- 
LE.ss,  Repeaters,  Levers,  Horizoxtals,  fob 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
CLOCKS—  For  Dining  and  Dra wing-Rooms,  Car- 
riages, Churches,  Hall  or  Shop,  Peepb- 
TUAL  Calendars,  Wind  Dials,  &c. 
J  E  'W  X:  Xi  Ii  E  R  V  — Specialities  in  Monograms,  Dia- 
monds, Crystals,  and  Fine  Gou>,  foe 
Brioal  and  other  Presents. 
SIXiVER  AND  X:ZiX:CTIlO-PXiA.TX:. 

For  Presentation,  Racing,  Diners  a  la 
Rdsse,  or  Tea  Table,  &c.,  <tc. 
WOUKS  or  ART  IN  Bronze,  BY  THE  BEST  Ae- 
ti.stes. 

PRICES  AND  descriptions  of  Watches,  Clocks,  Plate, 

JE^YELLERY,  Ch.UNS,  &C.,  SEE  ILLCSTKATEDI 

Pamphlets,  Post  Free  for  2  Stamps. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Jewellery,  Chains.  Plate,  <tc.,  sent  to  al 
parts  of  the  world. 
J.  W.  BENSOSr, 
steam  Factory  and  City  Show  Rooms, 
X.UDGATE  HIX.I., 
AND    OX.D    BOND  STREET, 
XiONDOSr. 

Watches  repaired,  by  skilled  workmen.  Old  Silver,  Watchea, 
Gold,  Jewellery,  d-c,  exchanged.  Merchants,  Shippers 
and  Watch  Clubs  supplied. 


iHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COPYING, 


HOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING, 


pHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGING, 


In  any  quantity,  at  Reduced  Terms,  Expeditiously  Executed, 
at 

MILLARD  AND  ROBINSON'S, 
39    LOWER   SACKVILLE  STREET, 
Three  doors  from  General  Post  Office. 


T^ROTECTION  FROM  1 1  RE 


DANGEROUS  IMITATIGNS 


ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL  DOL.\N,  an  experienced  work- 
m.an,  16  years  at  Minton  and  Co.'s,  London,  supplies 
and  fi.\es  Minton's  Tiles,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  at  Trade 
Prices. 

Address,  55,  LOWER  MOUNT  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 
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The  Battle  of  the  Bridges. 

f®  ERE  George  Sample  and  James 
Gandon  to  revisit  the 
scene  of  their  early 
architectural  labours, 
how  astounded  would 
^jpKILlL==(|6i^  not  they  be  to  behold 
^y^^^^S'  the  dwarfed  public 
^^•^^^^  spirit  exhibited  by  our 
corporate  authorities  !  The  re-building  of 
Essex  Bridge— the  work  of  Semple— was,  in 
its  day,  no  small  feat  of  mechanical  and 
architectural  boldness,  considering  the  great 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  path  of  its  archi- 
tect, and  the  sparse  engineering  facilities  he 
could  then  avail  himself  of.  In  his  Diary, 
Semple  tells  us  what  these  difficulties  were, 
and  on  reading  his  simple  and  unadorned 
narrative  we  are  impressed  strongly  that  the 
man  must  have  possessed  a  most  persevering 
spirit,  and  an  unflagging  fixity  of  purpose  in 
prosecuting  his  labour.  The  foundations  of 
Essex  Bridge  were  well  and  firmly  laid ;  and, 
though  not  destitute  of  artistic  taste,  the 
crown  of  the  bridge  was  raised  too  high  above 
the  intercepting  street.  It  was  the  fashion, 
however,  with  bridge  builders  in  the  last 
century,  and  even  in  the  present,  to  give 
what  they  called  a  "  bold  sweep "  to  their 
bridges,  whether  they  consisted  of  one  or 
many  arches. 

In  Carlisle  Bridge — the  happy  effort  of 
James  Gandon— there  is  a  considerably  less 
elevation,  and  more  artistic  and  architectural 
design.  Gandon,  however,  had  greater  ad- 
vantages than  our  own  native  architect,  and 
much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  art  of 
building  in  water  {i.e.,  hydraulic  architecture) 
between  the  early  days  of  Scrapie  and  the 
latter  days  of  Gandon. 

Coming  to  the  immediate  question  at 
issue — the  subject  of  the  alteration,  enlarge- 
ment, or  re-building  of  Carlisle  and  Essex 
Bridges, — we  desire  to  be  plain-spoken  about 
the  matter.  Some  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  Corporation  invited  designs  for  the 
alteration  or  entire  re-building  of  Carlisle 
Bridge.  Several  designs  were  sent  in — bad, 
good,  and  indifferent.  A  few  possessed 
special  peculiarities  to  recommend  them. 
Some  were  of  iron,  others  of  stone.  One 
engineer  spanned  the  river  with  one  arch, 
others  with  two,  and  more  with  three.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  had  architects  in  our  midst 
who,  not  wishing  to  put  an  impoverished  city 
to  a  large  expense,  furnished  very  good  de- 
signs for  enlarging  Carlisle  Bridge  sideraUy, 
and  depressing  its  crown,  giving  it  wider 
footpaths  and  vehicular  space,  and  rendering 
its  approaches  more  easy,  at  the  same  time 
adding  much  to  its  ornamentation.  Those 
designs,  or  a  good  many  of  them,  were  publicly 
exhibited,  and  sketched,  lithographed,  en- 
graved, and  photographed  ;  and  the  Press  of 
the  city  never  ceased  speaking  of  the  project 
afloat  while  a  "waif  or  stray"  could  be 
picked  up  about  the  matter.  As  a  calm 
usually  succeeds  a  storm,  so  the  much-bruited 
subject  of  the  re-building  of  Carlisle  Bridge 
gradually  subsided.  It  was  rocked  to  rest 
or  absorbed  almost  by  the  agitation  anent 
the  Main  Drainage.    Once  or  twice,  perhaps. 


it  cropped  up,  as  a  ghostly  reminder  to 
sinners,  who  have  sinned  much  in  our  City 
Council,  but  who  are  not  likely  to  repent  on 
this  side  of  their  graves. 

Is  it  not  a  verj  proper  and  pertinent  ques- 
tion for  us  to  ask.  Why  is  the  subject  of  the 
re-building  or  alteration  of  Carlisle  Bridge 
shelved,  and  by  what  occult  wire-pulling  and 
undignified  shuffling  of  cards  has  the  pro- 
ject of  Essex  Bridge  been  allowed  to  ape 
precedence  to  Carlisle  Bridge  ?  We  do  not, 
for  an  instant,  deny  that  Essex  Bridge  re- 
quires to  be  lowered  in  height  to  facilitate 
the  traffic  north  and  south  of  the  city ;  but 
the  wants  of  Essex  Bridge  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stultify  the  acts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, bring  shame  on  its  decision,  and  hu- 
miliation on  Dublin. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Corporation  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Port  and  Docks  Board,  submitting  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  re-building  of  Carlisle 
Bridge.  The  letter  also  stated  that  the 
Board  suggested  to  the  Corporation  the  post- 
ponement of  the  application  for  a  presentment 
for  the  work  just  now,  having  regard  to 
the  present  large  prospective  taxation  on  the 
city.  Afterwards,  a  second  letter  was  read 
from  the  same  Board,  recommending  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  for  widening  and  lowering 
Essex  Bridge,  at  the  cost  of  £17,256. 

A  memorial  was  also  managed  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  back  up  this  latter  project,  and 
members,  we  might  say  in  a  body,  lent 
themselves  to  vote,  thick  and  thin,  for  the 
Essex-bridge  alteration. 

To  the  public  eye  and  ear  there  can  be 
only  one  explanation  for  such  conduct,  and 
we  refrain  from  stigmatising  it  in  the  lan- 
guage it  deserves. 

If  the  city  cannot  afford  at  present  to  re- 
build or  improve  Carlisle  Bridge,  she  is 
equally  unable  to  afibrd  even  a  smaller  sum 
for  Essex  Bridge  ;  and  if  one  project  should 
remain  in  abeyance  for  a  while,  so  should  the 
other.  Not  so  in  the  eyes  of  some  interested 
worthies,  who  have  nerve  enough  to  say  any- 
thing. So  the  City  Council  are  asked  to 
pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  im- 
provement of  Essex  Bridge  should  be  carried 
out  before  the  question  of  Carlisle  Bridge  be 
introduced. 

If  the  Committee  of  the  whole  house  re- 
port in  favour  of  proceeding  with  the  altera- 
tion of  Essex  Bridge,  in  face  of  their  former 
acts,  we  promise  them  that  not  only  will  this 
city,  but  the  city  of  London,  ring  with 
their  scandal.  Who  are  those  busy-bodies 
who  are  so  intent  for  the  Essex  Bridge  job  ? 
Do  they  reside  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  between  Castle-street  and  Kilmain- 
ham  ?  Are  they  merchants,  whose  floats, 
carriages,  and  wagons  have  to  climb  Cork- 
hill  ?  If  so,  why  not  move  for  the  levelling  of 
Cork-hill  before  the  question  of  Essex  Bridge 
is  touched  upon  ?  We  are  neither  so  obtuse- 
brained  nor  blind-minded ;  neither  are  our 
fellow-citizens,  in  general,  that  they  or  we 
cannot  see  through  this  attempted  deception. 

The  city  and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  is 
committed  to  the  improvement  of  Carlisle 
Bridge.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  the 
subject  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  our 
people,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been 
an  intermittent  question  in  the  Corporation. 
Have  the  Corporation  of  our  city  any 
dignity  to  uphold,  or  are  they  careless  of  what 
opinion  may  be  expressed  outside  doors  or 
across  Channel  ?  If  the  Corporation  is  indif- 
ferent as  to  its  dignity,  the  citizens  as  a  body 
of  our  population  are  not  of  their  own  self- 


respect.  If  the  Corporation  does  not  give 
tone  to  public  opinion  in  this  matter,  public 
opinion  must  hold  tliem  amenal)le  to  its  will, 
and  insist  upon  the  whole  of  the  forms. 

A  third  project  was  mooted  in  our  public 
council  some  years  ago,  and  advocated  by 
ourselves  as  desirable— that  of  building  a  new 
bridge  further  down  the  river  near  to  the 
Custom  House.  If  this  project  will  be  ever 
seriously  contemplated  within  a  reasonable 
time,  then,  in  that  instance,  the  expenses  at- 
tending the  alterations  or  improvements  of 
the  other  two  bridges  might  be  curtailed.  We 
believe  ourselves  at  no  distant  date  a  new 
bridge  will  be  required.  The  city  is  gradually 
though  slowly  extending  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  ;  and  Gardiner-street,  or  some 
modification  of  that  approach,may  yet  be  made 
to  relieve  the  traffic  of  SackviUe-street  and 
Carlisle  Bridge.  There  is  no  second  opinion 
entitled  to  a  moment's  consideration  that 
would  place  the  matter  of  Carlisle  Bridge  in 
abeyance  a  day  longer  than  what  could  pos- 
sibly be  prevented.  We  know  the  city  will  be 
heavily  taxed  for  some  time  in  consequence  of 
the  new  Main  Drainage  scheme,  and  other 
measures  ;  but  those  who  express  themselves 
in  favour  of  retrenchment  in  one  groove  are 
strenuously  advocating  a  serious  expenditure 
of  public  money  in  another,  for  reasons  which 
are  patent  to  every  intelligent  person.  We 
are  determined  to  watch  closely,  and  scan 
with  judgment,  whatever  action  may  in  future 
be  taken  on  the  subject.  We  advocate  con- 
sistency in  public  matters  as  well  as  architec- 
tural, sanitary,  and  social  improvement,  and 
we  would  be  much  remiss  in  our  duties  if  we 
shrunk  from  expressing  our  honest  opinion 
on  the  clumsy  and  undignified  strategy 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  shelving  a  long- 
desiderated  improvement,  once  unanimously 
agreed  upon,  and  now  almost  shamefully 
abandoned  by  the  local  parliament  of  our  city. 


MUNICIPAL 
MAL-ADMINISTRATION. 
The  way  in  which  public  moneys  are  managed 
in  several  of  our  corporate  and  local  boards 
demand  instant  attention.  Public  bodies  in 
the  sister  kingdom  have  lately  got  into  hot 
water,  and  have  narrowly  escaped  legal  diffi- 
culties. Here,  in  Ireland,  we  have  several 
corporate  bodies,  committees  and  sub-com- 
mittees of  which  are  in  the  habit  of  expending 
large  sums  of  money  in  a  most  unbusiness-like 
and  iUegal  manner.  Instead  of  advertising 
for  public  tenders,  orders  by  wholesale  are 
given  to  certain  favoured  tradesmen  or  per- 
sonal friends ;  and,  after  some  thousands  of 
pounds  are  jobbed  away  in  this  manner,  special 
meetings  are  called,  and  asked  to  sanction 
disbursements  already  made.  Let  it  be 
understood  at  once,  that  as  public  journalists 
we  cannot  pass  over  this  public  fraud ;  and 
whenever  in  future  we  find  public  expenditure 
so  conducted,  we  will  fearlessly  expose  the 
public  bodies  and  the  principal  wrong-doers. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Council  a 
breviate  report  from  No.  3  Committee  was 
brought  up  for  adoption.  From  this  unblushing 
report  of  disbursements  of  public  moneys  we 
find  that  almost  within  a  twelvemonth  no  less 
a  sum  than  £1,204  2s.  2d.  was  spent  in  orders 
for  which  no  public  tenders  were  invited. 
Relative  to  the  illegal  expenditure,  Mr.  Byrne 
made  some  very  pertinent  remarks,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  following  amendment, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  he  afterwards  con- 
sented to  withdraw  :—"  That,  in  order  to 
secure  that  supplies  of  every  nature  be  pro- 
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cured  economically  by  the  Corporation  or  its 
committees,  same  should  be  taken  from 
contractors  only  by  sealed  tenders  (based  upon 
specifications  or  samples,  as  the  case  maybe), 
after  public  notification  of  the  time,  place,  and 
manner, and  other  particulars  thereto  relating ; 
and,  as  any  deviation  from  this  mode  of  ob- 
taining contracts  cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
the  vendors  of  this  city  who  supply  like 
commodities,  or  to  the  ratepayers,  whose  rates 
the  Corporation  disburse,  the  following  pay- 
ments, being  instances  of  such  deviations, 
amounting  to  £1,204  2s.  2d.,  be  not  approved 
of  by  this  council.  Private  Committee  No. 
3,  April,  1869  (page  8),  curtains,  £22  19s.  4d. ; 
do.  (page  9),  gas-fittings,  .£32  19s.  8d.  July, 
18G9  (page  12),  gas-fittings,  £70  9s.  2d. 
August,  1869  (page  13),  printing,  £98  13s. 
October,  1868  (page  15),  maps,  £7.  Decem- 
ber, 1869  (page  19),  oilcloth,  £18  17s.  7d. ; 
1870,  painting  (pages  20,  24,  26,  34,  21,  37, 
40  and  43)  to  February,  1871,  £333  lis.  May, 
1870  (page  26),  ironmongery,  £53  19s.  8d. 
June,  1870  (page  27),  carpets,  "&c.,  £98  8s.  Cd  ; 
do.  (page  28),  decorations,  £80.  August,  1870 
(page  3),  gas-fittings,  £38  13s.  lid. ;  do.  (page 
31),  ii-onwork,  £16  Is.  6d.  September,  1870 
(pages  33  and  37),  plastering  work,  £61  15s. 
2d.,  and  £26  14s.  October,  1870  (page  33), 
plumbers'  work,  £45  13s.  4d. ;  do.,  1870  (page 
34),  timber,  £95  5s.  5d. ;  do.  (page  46),  do., 
£61  Is.  Id." 

We  would  ask  the  citizens  and  ratepayers 
generally  to  scan  attentively  the  above  items, 
and  when  they  have  done  so  we  would 
like  to  know  do  they  feel  content  that  this 
system  of  corporate  jobbery  should  go  on  un- 
challenged. It  has  been  going  on  more  or 
less  for  years  in  the  "  Eefornied  Corpora- 
tion," and  is  likely  to  go  on  still  notwith- 
standing the  shame,  and  the  promise  given 
to  amend  these  things  in  future.  No  under- 
hand jobbing  contracts  can  be  made  by  any 
Corporation,  or  section  of  a  corporate  body, 
without  inviting  a  public  tender.  The  public 
body  that  commits  itself  in  this  way  renders 
itself  liable  to  public  prosecution.  This 
iinderhand  system  of  disbursements, in  a  word, 
renders  every  individual  member  of  the 
Corporation  liable  to  the  penalty  of  not  only 
refunding  their  share  of  the  outlay  to  the 
corporate  purse,  but  to  public  condemnation 
besides.  The  moneys  are  the  moneys  collected 
by  rates  and  taxes  from  the  public,  and  the 
Corporation  is  empowered  only  to  hold  it  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  expend  it 
in  pursuance  to  certain  laws  and  rules  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  No  one  would  object 
to  the  occasional  outlay  of  sundry  small  sums, 
or  to  the  dispensing  with  a  public  advertise- 
ment ;  but  the  case  is  quite  different  when 
the  sums  are  large,  and  where  a  competition 
would  result  in  saving  the  public  purse. 

The  outlay  of  small  or  large  sums  is,  at  the 
same  time,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  a 
corporate  body  cannot  be  too  careful  of  its 
actions  in  those  matters.  It  would  be  a 
monsti'ous  injustice,  and  one  fraught  with  the 
most  gigantic  evil,  if  this  covert  system  of 
voting  away  money  was  allowed  to  exist. 
What  right  has  any  chairman,  member,  or 
secretary  of  a  public  committee  to  hand  over 
an  order  or  orders  to  any  particular  tradesman 
or  contractor  ?  One  tradesman  has  as  good 
a  claim  as  the  other,  and  the  only  way  to 
counteract  jobbery  and  fraud  is  by  public 
advertisements  provided  by  the  law  relating 
to  the  contracts  of  public  bodies. 

It  needs  no  deep  insight  to  be  al)le  to  point 
out  the  obvious  cousequeni"-:  of  the  free  and 
easy  manner  of  managing  public  funds.  Who 


can  tell  the  amount  of  commission  that  goes 
into  somebody's  pocket  of  the  members' 
friends  and  relatives  that  are  directly  or  in- 
directly served  or  oblige  J  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  what  committee  of  scrutiny  exists  in 
respect  to  the  supplies  ?  Does  any  one  ex- 
amine the  workmanship  of  the  gas-fittings, 
the  quality  of  the  carpets  or  curtains,  the 
description  of  ironmongery  ?  May  not  all  this 
be  of  a  most  inferior  description  ?  Who  can 
tell  whether  the  plasterers',  plumbers',  or  de- 
corators' work  is  not  mere  sham  work,  "  done 
to  order,''  and  warranted  to  last  a  season  ? 
We  have  ourselves,  more  than  once,  looked 
over  some  of  the  workmanship  executed  for 
our  city  council,  and  we  candidly  say  it  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  master  by  many  of  our 
small  employers  of  building  labour. 

The  action,  as  well  as  the  inaction,  of  our 
Corporation  has  been  several  times  recently 
animadverted  upon  by  our  professional  con- 
temporaries across  the  Channel,  and  we  would 
be  much  remiss  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
candidly  and  honestly  speak  our  mind  upon 
those  matters  which  are  fit  subjects  for  public 
criticism.  We  will  give  credit  where  it  is  de- 
served, irrespective  of  sect  or  party  ;  and, 
where  censure  is  deserved,  we  will  not  shrink 
from  a  just  condemnation  of  all  corporate 
misdeeds. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BUILDING 
TKADES. 

The  professions — the  medical  and  legal- 
have  their  racy  anecdotes,  and  even  the 
church,  on  the  part  of  its  members,  can  be 
credited  with  not  a  few  genuine  flashes  of 
wit.  In  the  hundred  years  between  the  death 
of  Jonathan  Swift  and  Sydney  Smith — an 
Irishman  and  an  Englishman,  and  two  most 
versatile  writers  and  churchmen — epigi-ams 
and  anecdotes  were  rife,  and  redolent  of 
beauty  and  power.  Upon  the  rich  harvest 
that  was  garnered  in  during  that  century 
(1745-1845)  we  may  be  said  to  be  feasting 
since.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  not 
altogether  been  sterile,  but  good  anecdotes 
and  epigrams  have  been  sparse,  and  the 
occasions  intermittent.  The  thought  has 
often  struck  us  that  a  very  humorous  volume 
might  be  compiled  of  wit  and  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  architectural  and  building 
professions,  if  some  octogenarian  worthy, 
whose  life  was  mixed  up  with  these,  were  to 
amuse  himself  with  the  labour.  In  our  own 
wayfarings  and  practices  in  the  British 
Islands  we  have  come  across  abundant  evi- 
dence of  architectural  and  building  wit  and 
humour.  In  every  branch  of  the  building 
trade  numerous  anecdotes  might  be  gathered 
brimful  of  comicality  and  wisdom,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  conveying  pregnant  morals  for 
occasional  application.  Many  of  these  witti- 
cisms would,  no  doubt,  not  possess  a  general 
interest,  on  account  of  technical  phrases 
being  indispensable,  but  among  members  of 
the  building  art  and  its  cognate  branches 
the  point  would  not  be  lost.  From  the 
storehouse  of  our  memory  we  will  try  and 
turn  out  a  few  at  random,  making  no  attempt 
at  order  or  of  placing  the  best  first,  but 
writing  them  down  as  they  occur  as  remi- 
niscences. 

A  large  employer  of  labour,  who  is  probably 
still  alive,  and  who  raised  himself  from  very  i 
humble  beginnings,  had  a  joiner  in  his  em-  | 
ployment  whom  he  was  very  fond  of,  on  j 
account  of  his  cleverness,  and  also  because 
both  were  shopmates  once,  and  commenced 
life  together.    Andy,  as  we  shall  call  him, 
was  an   inveterate  tippler,  and  for  the  one 
'yeek  he  would  remain  comjiaratively  sober, 
he  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  for  a  whole 
fortniglii  drunk.    Scores  of  times  his  em- 
ployer forgave  him,  and  bought  new  tools  for 
him,  but  these  were  fated  to  be  pledged  again 
as  soon  as  he  "  broke  out."    Andy  was  an 


outdoor  working  foreman,  so  he  always  had 
an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  his  tools. 
His  employer  at  last  resolved  that  he  should 
in  future  work  in  the  shop,  where  the  shop 
foreman  could  keep  a  watch  upon  him.  An- 
other new  "  kit"  of  tools  was  purchased  for 
him  of  the  best  description,  as  he  was  a  first- 
rate  workman  when  sober.  Andy  went  on 
for  upwards  of  a  week,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
employer  and  all  the  rest  of  the  workmen, 
without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion. One  fine  morning,  when  it  was  thought 
that  Andy  was  fully  reclaimed,  he  was  missed. 
The  day  passed  over,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning,  when  his  continued  absence 
excited  surprise,  that  the  foreman  went  over 
to  the  other  end  of  the  workshop  to  see  if 
Andy's  large  tool  chest  was  all  right.  It  was 
locked,  and,  taking  it  by  the  corner  to  lift  it, 
it  felt  quite  Jieavj'.  Leaving  it  so,  the  fore- 
man returned,  quite  satisfied  that  Andy's 
tools  were  all  right,  and  that  some  accident 
or  family  trouble  was  keeping  him  from  work. 
A  week  passed,  but  still  no  Andy  made  his 
appearance.  "  Come,"  said  the  employer  to 
the  foreman,  "  we  wiU  force  the  lid  of  the 
box,  and  see  are  his  tools  safe."  The  lid  was 
soon  lifted,  when,  lo  !  the  box  was  quite  clean, 
and  two  largo  screws  were  driven  through 
the  bottom  into  the  floor.  "  Sold  again," 
said  our  friend  the  builder.  "  How  cute  it 
was  of  the  rascal  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
tools  were  all  right  I"  On  another  occasion 
Andy  was  told  by  his  forgiving  employer  to 
take  a  couple  of  labouring  men  with  him  from 
the  yard,  and  to  bring  his  saw  and  a  10-foot 
rod,  as  he  required  him  at  such-and-such  a 
place  to  "  shore  up''  a  house-front,  and  put 
in  a  breastsummer.  "  Bring  a  good  saw, 
Andy."  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Because  you  may," 
continued  the  employer,  "  require  to  cut  an 
overlength  off  the  balk.  Hurry  !  I  will  call 
down  myself  in  the  course  of  the  day.'" 
When  the  employer  came  he  found  the  two 
labourers  holding  the  beam  for  Andy,  while 
he  was  teeming  with  a  drunken  perspiration, 
and  striving  to  cut  at  the  same  time  an  over- 
length  oft"  the  heavy  balk  with  a  small  lock 
saw  about  15  in.  long,  the  beam  being  about 
14  in.  square.  "  Hard  work,  Andy,"  coolly 
said  his  employer.  "  Eight  you  are,  governor," 
replied  Andy,  looking  up.  "  Where  the  devil 
is  your  hand-saw?'  "I  'buckled  it'  with 
this  infernally  knotty  beam  a  while  ago,  so  I 
had  to  leave  it  below  there  in  the  saw- 
shai'pener's  to  be  hammered."  "  The  old 
story  again,  Andy ;  the  pawn-shop  and  cursed 
drink.  Come,  leave  this  at  once  ;  I  must 
send  another  man  in  your  place.  Perhaps  I 
will  find  something  in  the  shop  for  you  to  do, 

to  keep  you  out  of  temptation  "   "  And 

deliver  me  from  all  evil,"  responded  Andy. 
Amen,  amen. 


A  Quaker — a  very  old  estaldished  builder, 
of  generous  nature,  but  eccentric  habits — 
lived,  and  perhaps  still  lives,  in  a  certain 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  Although 
he  employed  several  foremen,  he  always 
personally  visited  all  the  jobs,  to  see  how 
they  progressed.  He  could  not  bear  a  drunken 
workman,  or  if  ever  he  found  one  of  them 
smoking  on  any  of  his  jobs,  he  was  imme- 
diately di-scharged.  However,  the  workmen 
often  "used  to  run  the  gauntlet,  but  they 
usually  set  a  labourer  to  watch,  and  to  signal 
danger.  "War  out,"  followed  by  a  shriU 
whistle,  was  the  warning  word  if  the  governor 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  remarkably 
built  little  man,  and  one  of  the  old  school  of 
builders,  which  is  now  all  but  extinct.  He 
invariably  wore  a  white  hat,  and  the  hat  was 
usually  sighted  in  the  long  distance  by  the 
labouring  man  before  the  visage  of  its  owner 
was  discernible.  One  day  the  men  made  a 
successful  "kick"  on  some  visitor,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  "  a  glorious 
spree  "  among  all  hands.  A  labouring  man 
was  told  off"  as  sentry  on  the  top  landing  of 
one  of  the  new  houses,  while  the  carpenters, 
masons,  plasterers,  &c.,  gatliered  into  a  com- 
fortable room  filled  with  shavings,  where  they 
had  lit  a  large  fire.  After  enj  )ying  them- 
selves with  drink,  song,  anl  argument,  tliey 
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grew  top-heavy,  and  tlie  majority  fell  asleep. 
The  sentry  on  the  top  landing  having  got 
more  than  a  fair  share,  also  fell  asleep.  Our 
friend  the  builder  stole  a  march.  Cautiously 
Btealing  up  the  stairs,  he  was  about  pressing 
his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  snoring 
sentry,  when  he  woke  up,  and  bawled  out 
with  all  his  might — " '  War  out,'  boys ;  here's 
the  governor  1"  As  may  be  imagined,  there 
was  a  regular  "  skedadle  "  on  all  sides.  The 
little  Quaker  never  stirred,  but,  gripping  a 
tighter  hold  of  the  half-stupified  labourer,  he 
lifted  him  up  on  his  feet  and  shook  him, 
saying — "Thee  art  an  unfaithful  sentry; 
thee  has  been  unfaithful  to  thy  trust.  I  shall 
forgive  all  the  others  this  time ;  I  would 
know  nothing  about  their  behaviour  had  you 
done  your  duty.  I  now  discharge  thee, 
and  I  shall  never  employ  thee  again."  Ee- 
monstrance  and  supplication  were  all  in  vain 
on  the  labourer's  part.  Our  eccentric  builder 
never  opened  his  mouth  or  alluded  to  the 
default  of  the  other  workmen. 

A  respectable  old  maiden  lady  with  some 
artistic  taste  in  her  house  and  surroundings, 
required  a  small  deal  table  made.    Old  Jack 

D  ,  who  was  accounted  a  very  "  handy 

man,"  was  entrusted  with  the  job.  Poor 
Jack  at  the  best  of  times,  although  he  had 
nerve  to  undertake  the  most  difficult  job, 
could  never  succeed  in  properly  performing 
the  simplest  one.  He  was  fond  of  his  beer  ; 
and,  being  only  a  jobbing  carpenter,  working 
on  his  own  account,  he  generally  drew  half 
of  the  money,  or  the  whole  of  it,  if  he  could 
get  it,  before  the  job  was  begun.  Jack,  when 
he  finished  the  small  table,  brought  it  home 
to  her  ladyship.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
was  "  framed  out  of  square,"  and  that  the 
glue-joints  and  shoulder-joints  were  not  very 
close.  Jack,  however,  made  first-rate  joints, 
as  he  thought,  by  the  use  of  well-coloured 
putty.  Her  ladyship  was  not  to  be  deceived. 
Pricking  it  here  and  there  with  a  little  nail 
scissors,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  she 
said — "What's  that  nasty  stuff,  Mr.  Joiner." 
"  That's  putty,  ma'am."  "  Putty  !"  said  she. 
"  Yes,  your  ladyship  ;  and  that's  the  best  part 
of  the  table."  "  Indeed,"  replied  her  lady- 
ship haughtily ;  and  then  turned  round  to 
hide  her  smile.  "  Pray,  then,  bring  home 
the  table,  Mr.  Joiner,  and  make  it  all  of 
putty." 

During  the  early  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion, when  the  subject  of  combination  and 
intimidation  among  workmen  was  undergoing 
■  enquiry,  a  certain  successful  builder  was 
examined  as  a  witness.  He  went  rather 
severe  in  his  evidence  against  the  conduct  of 
the  working  men.  One  of  the  friends  of  the 
working  men,  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, put  a  number  of  ticklish  questions 
to  the  builder,  which  roused  his  temper, 
showed  his  weakness,  and  exhibited  his  own 
shortcomings.  He  made  him  acknowledge 
that,  when  he  was  a  workman  himself,  some 
years  previous,  he  was  a  "  stirring  stick  "  in 
all  combinations,  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  "  strikes,  and  made  him  even  acknow- 
ledge that  he  did  not  think  that  he  was  ever 
"  a  first-rate  workman."  Worse  than  all,  the 
builder's  temper  got  so  much  the  better  of 
him  by  the  annoying  questions  put  to  him, 
that  he  blurted  out  in  a  rage — "  Yes,  I  can 
thank  my  God  that  I  was  a  botch  :  only  I 
was,  perhaps,  I  would  have  never  become 
what  I  am." 

A  clever  but  eccentric  scagliola  artist,  and 
modeller  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  cements, 
carrying  on  business  in  one  of  our  chief  cities, 
was  so  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
alderman  worthy  in  the  Corporation,  who 
injured  him  in  a  job,  that  he  vowed  revenge. 
The  papers  would  not  publish  our  artist's 
letters,  so  he  modelled  a  monstrous  Janus, 
and,  cutting  olf  the  head  of  one  of  his 
Centaurs  which  faced  the  street  opposite  the 
public  way,  he  affixed  the  aldermauic  Janus, 
who  was  a  popular  character,  and  well  known. 
The  strange  figure  attracted  crowds  opposite 
Scagliola's  yard,  and  the  two  visages  under 
one  hood  was  soon  recognised.  Proposals 


for  peace  were  indirectly  hinted  at,  and 
Scagliola  soon  got  that  description  of  satis- 
faction which  he  most  required. 

An  Irish  architect,  whose  particular  and 
peculiar  tastes  were  of  matters  outside  his 
professsion,  had  one  general  answer  for  every 
builder  and  foreman  who  might  ask  him  how 
such-and-such  a  part  of  the  work  should 
be  done.  Our  architect  was  very  good  at 
elevations,  and  what  he  left  out  in  the  de- 
tailed drawings  he  included  in  some  form  or 
another  in  the  specifications.  As  for  work- 
ing drawings,  the  builder  or  his  foreman  had 
to  follow  his  own  sweet  fancy  in  these  matters. 
Some  time  the  doubt  or  anxiety  on  the 
builder's  or  foreman's  part  would  be  so  gi-eat, 
they  could  not  resist  asking  our  architect  the 
question — "  How  would  you  like  this  done," 
but  the  architect  still  as  ever  answered — 
"  Oh,  do  it  the  usual  way."  On  one  occasion 
sufficient  "  headroom"  was  not  provided  for 
in  passing  down  frtmnthe  landing  of  a  kitchen 
stairs.  "The  flighi||ad|IHSt  been  lifted  in  its 
place  and  temp«Mly^xed,  when  our  archi- 
tect came  rushiMJiy  from  the  hall  door  in 
the  direction  of  tBjfitchen.  He  had  hardly 
passed  two  steps  Hfwn  of  the  kitchen  stairs, 
when  he  felt  a  cffl^ssion  on  the  brain,  and 
found  himself  ™pi||wling  on  his  back. 
Gathering  himsM  *p — in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  tho/l/oreimn  carpenter — his  silk 
hat  was  found  ili  a  coflapsed  condition,  and 
his  frock  coat  sM  up  the  back  by  a  protruding 
brad,  "WhereHyour  master  ?  d — n  him,  the 
stupid  idiot,"  cimd  the  architect.  "  Isn't  this  a 
pretty  way  to  «ecute  work  ?"  The  foreman 
carpenter  calnw  replied — "  We  followed  the 
plans,  sir,  whjffii  you  will  see  on  reference." 
"  D — n  the  pflns ;  didn't  I  tell  you  to  do 
it  in  the  usijajway  ?" 


A  very  cle 
workman,  bu" 
employed  in  ti 
in  constructin 
ister.    Pat  M 
and  his  compan? 
touches  to  the  pie' 
the  minister  and 
into  the  church  t^ 
gressed.    Pat  was  ii? 


Irish  carpenter  and  first-rate 
ither  addicted  to  drink,  was 
rovinces  at  a  certain  church 
ulpit  for  the  resident  min- 
as  we  shall  call  him, 
ere  giving  the  finishing 
"  church  furniture,  when 
ther  clergyman  walked 
e  how  the  work  pro- 
£  pulpit  when  the  rec 


tor  entered,  and  for  tll^urpose  of  extracting 
a  joke,  as  Pat  was  fiHkof  witticisms,  the 
minister  jocosely  said\^^ome,  Pat,  let  us 
have  the  text  of  the  dawjte  you  occupy  the 
post  of  honour."  Pat  iMktotly  put  on  a 
look  of  great  sanctity,  and  pi^^i>tly  replied — 
"  Beloved  brothers,  it  is  writt^Liirt^e  thirty- 
first  chapter  of  Proverbs,  tMksixth  and 
seventh  verses — 'Give  strong  driiiK  to  him  that 
is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those  that 
be  of  heavy  hearts.'  Beloved  brethren,  the 
seventh  verse  also  gives  the  same  good  ad- 
vice in  the  following  words — '  Let  him  drink, 
and  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his 
misery  no  more.'  In  another  pai't  of  the  holy 
book  (continued  Pat,  with  the  greatest  gra- 
vity) I  have  read — '  Let  the  workman  have 
strong  drink  that  he  may  be  refreshed  at  his 
labour.'  Now,  my  dearly-beloved  (here  Pat 
looked  point  blank  at  the  rector  and  his  cleri- 
cal friend),  if  I  search  from  Genesis  to  Re- 
velations, I  cannot  find  a  single  word  about 
the  working  man  having  to  pay  for  it."  "  Oh ! 
I  quite  understand  you,  Pat,"  exclaimed  the 
rector  ;  "  it  seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
employer  to  pay  for  the  drink."  "  Bedad, 
and  I'll  not  dispute  the  privilege  with  yer 
reverence  for  a  moment."  After  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  rector 
and  his  brother  clergyman,  Pat  was  beckoned 
to  come  down  from  his  elevated  position, 
and  he,  with  his  fellow-workman,  received  the 
price  of  a  good  substantial  treat. 

Among  all  classes  of  workmen,  the  strangest 
traits  and  eccentricities  of  character  will 
be  found.  Workmen  have  their  loves,  hates, 
and  hobbies,  similar  to  literary  craftsmen, 
and  legal  and  clerical  wits.  We  have  many 
instances  of  building  workmen  becoming 
architects,  artists,  and  celebrated  authors. 
Some  have  aspired  to  the  highest  situations 
of  trust  under  the  Crown,  and  eventually 


filled  them ;  some  have  made  their  names 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  have  also 
made  their  own  coffins,  and  written  their  own 
epitaphs.  The  writer  has  known  an  instance 
of  a  building  operative  making  his  own 
coffin  some  years  before  he  died,  and  using 
it  in  the  meantime  for  a  cupboard,  by  insert- 
ing portable  shelves  in  it,  which  he  could 
slip  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  Scattered  through 
the  three  kingdoms,  there  are  many  quaint 
epitaphs  to  the  memory  of  building  me- 
chanics, and  tombstones,  executed  by  stone 
masons,  that  would  puzzle  our  greatest  archi- 
tects to  describe.  The  immortal  "  Fecit"  of 
the  artist  will  survive  when  the  traceried 
design  will  be  as  hard  to  decipher  as  the 
hieroglyphics  of  an  Egj'ptian  obelisk.  In  the 
parish  church  of  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  there  is 
(or  was)  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of  one 
John  Spong,  a  jobbing  cai-penter,  who 
amassed  a  great  deal  of  money  by  living  a 
most  penurious  life.  He  denied  himseLt  all 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  home,  to  be  able 
to  gratify  the  strange  wish  when  he  died  of 
having  a  magnificent  and  costly  funeral.  The 
following  epigi-ammatic  lines  were  cut  on  his 
tombstone : — 

"  Who  many  a  sturdy  oak  had  laid  alon^, 
Fell'd  by  death's  sum-  hatchet,  here  lies  Spong; 
Posts  oft  he  made,  yet  never  a  place  could  get. 
And  liTing  by  railing,  though  he  was  no  wit. 
Old  saws  he  had,  althongh  no  antiquarian. 
And  stiles  corrected,  yet  was  no  grammarian. 
Long  lived  he  Ockham's  premier  architect, 
And,  lasting  as  his  fame,  a  tomb  t'  erect. 
In  vain  we  seek  an  artist  such  as  he. 
Whose  pales  and  gates  were  for  eternity." 


One  of  the  most  amusing  studies  to  any 
person  who  has  even  a  slight  knowledge  of 
building  matters,  would  be  to  watch  the  con- 
versation and  action  of  a  number  of  building 
mechanics  in  the  tap-room  of  a  public-house, 
on  pay  night.  After  the  second  round  of 
drink,  questions  of  technical  knowledge  crop 
up,  and  the  relative  abilities  of  one  or  other 
workman  are  tested  by  the  most  curious  ques- 
tions. The  carpenter  or  joiner  will  challenge 
the  bricklayer  and  mason,  and  vice  versa;  and 
arches,  and  segments,  and  soffits,  will  be  traced 
with  the  finger,  dipped  in  the  spilt  beer,  and 
shortly  the  table  will  be  one  mass  of  working 
drawings.  How  would  you  set  out  the  lines, 
for  the  summering  of  such  an  arch?  the  brick- 
layer will  ask  of  the  carpenter.  "  Oh,  I  can 
do  it,"  the  chip  will  reply;  "but  you  just  show 
me — How  would  you  find  the  cut  of  the 
angle  block  for  an  elevated  soffit?"  "Ask 
me  something  else  ;  we  don't  get  out  wooden 
blocks  for  our  work,  we  do  it  all  in  the  solid, 
in  stone."  "  Well,  then  here's  another 
question — How  would  you  find  the  centres 
for  striking  an  elliptical  Gothic  arch?" 
"  Bravo,  Jack,"  a  comrade  will  cry,  "  that's 
putting  him  to  the  test."  Jack,  encouraged 
by  this  expression,  will  not  wait  for  his  op- 
ponent's answer,  but  wUl  ask  half  a  dozen  of 
questions  in  succession,  and  end  by  declaring 
that  no  one  can  teach  him  his  business.  It 
is  highly  amusing  to  watch  building  mechanics, 
under  the  influence  of  a  little  drink,  discuss- 
ing technical  matters  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  their  work.  Lines,  and  angles, 
and  curves,  will  be  traced,  and  bisected,  and 
trisected,  and  the  ghost  of  Archimedes  and 
Euclid  will  be  raised  from  the  dead,  to  play 
second  fiddle  in  a  concert  with  the  late  Peter 
Nicholson.  O 


Antiquarian  Discoveries  in  Loch  Etive. 
—  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester,  wlio  has  heen 
exploring  in  a  larue  moss  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Etive  for  a  few  weeks  hack,  has  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a  lake  dwelling,  the  plaJforin  of  whicii  is 
60ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  dwelling  in  the  middle 
60ft.  in  length  by  28ft.  in  breadth.  He  also  dis- 
covered in  a  large  cairn  a  megalithic  structure, 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  each  20rt.  in  length, 
connected  by  a  narrow  passage  nearly  as  long.  The 
Rev.  R.  J.  Malletoii,  of  Dumbarton,  who,  along 
with  several  others,  has  visited  the  remains,  be- 
lieves no  other  cairn  like  it  lias  been  as  yet  dis- 
covered in  Scotland.  It  allies  itself,  he  tliinks, 
more  to  that  of  New  Grange,  in  Ireland,  than  any 
other,  although  it  is  much  smaller.  One  broken 
urn  and  the  remains  of  four  others  were  also  dis- 
covered. 
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cured  economically  by  the  Corporation  or  its 
committees,  same  should  be  taken  from 
contractors  only  by  sealed  tenders  (based  upon 
specifications  or  samples,  as  the  case  maybe), 
after  public  notification  of  the  time,  place,  and 
manner, and  other  particulars  thereto  relating ; 
and,  as  any  deviation  from  this  mode  of  ob- 
taining contracts  cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
the  vendors  of  this  city  ■who  supply  like 
commodities,  or  to  the  ratepayers,  whose  rates 
the  Corporation  disburse,  the  following  pay- 
ments, being  instances  of  such  deviations, 
amounting  to  £1,204  2s.  2d.,  be  not  approved 
of  by  this  council.  Private  Committee  No. 
3,  April,  18G9  (page  8),  curtains,  £'22  19s.  4d. ; 
do.  (page  9),  gas-fittings,  £32  19s.  Bd.  July, 

1869  (page  12),  gas-fittings,  £70  9s.  2d. 
August,  1869  (page  13),  printing,  £98  13s. 
October,  1868  (page  15),  maps,  £7.  Decem- 
ber, 1869  (page  19),  oilcloth,  £18  17s.  7d. ; 
1870,  painting  (pages  20,  24,  26,  34,  21,  87, 
40  and  43)  to  February,  1871,  £333  lis.  May, 

1870  (page  20),  ironmongery,  £53  19s.  8d. 
June,  1870  (page  27),  carpets,  "&c.,  £98  8s.  Gd  ; 
do.  (page  28),  decorations,  £80.  August,  1870 
(page  3),  gas-fittings,  £38  13s.  lid. ;  do.  (page 
31),  ii-onwork,  £16  Is.  6d.  September,  1870 
(pages  33  and  37),  plastering  work,  £61  15s. 
2d.,  and  £26  14s.  October,  1870  (page  33), 
plumbers'  work,  £45  13s.  4d. ;  do.,  1870  (page 
34),  timber,  £95  5s.  5d.;  do.  (page  46),  do., 
£61  Is.  Id." 

We  would  ask  the  citizens  and  ratepayers 
generally  to  scan  attentively  the  above  items, 
and  when  they  have  done  so  we  would 
like  to  know  do  they  feel  content  that  this 
system  of  corporate  jobbery  should  go  on  un- 
challenged. It  has  been  going  on  more  or 
less  for  years  in  the  "  Reformed  Corpora- 
tion," and  is  likely  to  go  on  still  notwith- 
standing the  shame,  and  the  promise  given 
to  amend  these  things  in  future.  No  under- 
hand jobbing  contracts  can  be  made  by  any 
Corporation,  or  section  of  a  corporate  body, 
without  inviting  a  public  tender.  The  public 
body  that  commits  itself  in  this  way  renders 
itself  liable  to  public  prosecution.  This 
underhand  system  of  disbursements, in  a  word, 
renders  every  individual  member  of  the 
Corporation  liable  to  the  penalty  of  not  only 
refundiig  their  share  of  the  outlay  to  the 
corporate  purse,  but  to  public  condemnation 
besides.  The  moneys  are  the  moneys  collected 
by  rates  and  taxes  from  the  public,  and  the 
Corporation  is  empowered  only  to  hold  it  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  expend  it 
in  pursuance  to  certain  laws  and  rules  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  No  one  would  object 
to  the  occasional  outlay  of  sundry  small  si^ms, 
or  to  the  dispensing  with  a  public  advertise- 
ment ;  but  the  case  is  quite  different  when 
the  sums  are  large,  and  where  a  competition 
would  result  in  saving  the  public  purse. 

The  outlay  of  small  or  large  sums  is,  at  the 
same  time,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  a 
corporate  body  cannot  be  too  careful  of  its 
actions  in  those  matters.  It  would  be  a 
monstrous  injustice,  and  one  fraught  with  the 
most  gigantic  evil,  if  this  covert  system  of 
voting  away  money  was  allowed  to  exist. 
What  right  has  any  chairman,  member,  or 
secretary  of  a  public  committee  to  hand  over 
an  order  or  orders  to  any  particular  tradesman 
or  contractor  ?  One  tradesman  has  aa  good 
a  claim  as  the  other,  and  the  only  way  to 
counteract  jobbery  and  fraud  is  by  public 
advertisements  provided  by  the  law  relating 
to  the  contracts  of  public  bodies. 

It  needs  no  deep  insight  to  be  able  to  point 
out  the  obvious  cousequenf"',  of  the  free  and 
easy  manner  of  managing  public  funds.  Who 


can  tell  the  amount  of  commission  that  goes 
into  somebody's  pocket  of  the  members' 
friends  and  relatives  that  are  directly  or  in- 
directly served  or  oblige!  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  what  committee  of  scrutiny  exists  in 
respect  to  the  supplies  ?  Does  any  one  ex- 
amine the  workmanship  of  the  gas-fittings, 
the  quality  of  the  carpets  or  curtains,  the 
description  of  ironmongery  ?  May  not  all  this 
be  of  a  most  inferior  description  ?  Who  can 
tell  whether  the  plasterers',  plumbers',  or  de- 
coKators'  work  is  not  mere  sham  work,  "  done 
toBraer,"  and  warranted  to  last  a  season? 
WlhAve  ourselves,  more  than  once,  looked 
ovmtome  of  the  workmanship  executed  for 
ouMfc-fy  council,  and  we  candidly  say  it  would 
notlBa  allowed  to  pass  muster  by  many  of  our 
smiWamployers  of  building  labour. 

ction,  as  well  as  the  inaction,  of  our 
CorpcMfcion  has  been  several  times  recently 
animacKirted  upon  by  our  professional  con- 
temporwMS  across  the  Channel,  and  we  would 
be  mucammiss  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
candidly\M  honestly  speak  our  mind  upon 
those  mat^^ which  are  fit  subjects  for  public 
criticism,  wjm  will  give  credit  where  it  is  de- 
served, ii-rewjkctive  of  sect  or  party  ;  and, 
where  censura|fl  deserved,  we  will  not  shrink 
from  a  just  cS^wnnation  of  all  corporate 
misdeeds. 


ANECDOTES  OF  Tm^QILESNG 
TRADES. 

The  professions — the  medical  ^91^1^^'^' 
have  their  racy  anecdotes,  and  e^fflithe 

church,  on  the  part  of  its  members,  c: 
credited  with  not  a  few  genuine  flashei 
wit.  In  the  hundred  years  between  the  dea' 
of  Jonathan  Swift  and  Sydney  Smith — a: 
Irishman  and  an  Englishman,  and  two  most 
versatile  writers  and  churchmen — epigrams 
and  anecdotes  were  rife,  and  redolent  of 
beauty  and  power.  Upon  the  rich  harvest 
that  was  garnered  in  during  that  century 
(1745-1845)  we  may  be  said  to  be  feasting 
since.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  not 
altogether  been  stei-ile,  but  good  anecdotes 
and  epigrams  have  been  sparse,  and  the 
occasions  intermittent.  The  thought  has 
often  struck  us  that  a  very  humorous  volume 
might  be  compiled  of  wit  and  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  architectural  and  building 
professions,  if  some  octogenarian  worthy, 
whose  life  was  mixed  up  with  these,  were  to 
amuse  himself  with  the  labour.  In  our  own 
wayfarings  and  practices  in  the  British 
Islands  we  have  come  across  abundant  evi- 
dence of  architectural  and  building  wit  and 
humour.  In  every  branch  of  the  building 
trade  numerous  anecdotes  might  be  gathered 
brimful  of  comicality  and  wisdom,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  conveying  iiregnant  morals  for 
occasional  application.  Many  of  these  witti- 
cisms would,  no  doubt,  not  possess  a  general 
interest,  on  account  of  technical  phrases 
being  indispensable,  but  among  members  of 
the  building  art  and  its  cognate  branches 
the  point  would  not  be  lost.  From  the 
storehouse  of  our  memory  we  will  try  and 
turn  out  a  few  at  random,  making  no  attempt 
at  order  or  of  placing  the  best  first,  but 
writing  them  down  as  they  occur  as  remi- 
niscences. 

A  large  employer  of  labour,  who  is  probably 
still  alive,  and  who  raised  himself  from  very 
humble  beginnings,  had  a  joiner  in  his  em- 
ployment whom  he  was  very  fond  of,  on 
account  of  his  cleverness,  and  also  because 
both  were  shopmates  once,  and  commenced 
life  together.  Andy,  as  we  shall  call  him, 
was  an  inveterate  tippler,  and  for  the  one 
week  he  would  remain  comjiaratively  sober, 
he  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  for  a  whole 
fortnight  drunk.  Scores  of  times  his  em- 
ployer forgave  him,  and  bought  new  tools  for 
him,  but  these  were  fated  to  be  pledged  again 
as  soon  as  he  "  broke  out."    Andy  was  an 


outdoor  working  foreman,  so  he  always  had 
an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  his  tools. 
His  employer  at  last  resolved  that  he  should 
in  future  work  in  the  shop,  where  the  shop 
foreman  could  keep  a  watch  upon  him.  An- 
other new  "  kit"  of  tools  was  purchased  for 
him  of  the  best  description,  as  he  was  a  first- 
rate  workman  when  sober.  Andy  went  on 
for  upwards  of  a  week,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
employer  and  all  the  rest  of  the  workmen, 
without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion. One  fine  morning,  when  it  was  thought 
that  Andy  was  fully  reclaimed,  he  was  missed. 
The  day  passed  over,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning,  when  his  continued  absence 
excited  surprise,  that  the  foreman  went  over 
to  the  other  end  of  the  workshop  to  see  if 
Andy's  large  tool  chest  was  aU  right.  It  was 
locked,  and,  taking  it  by  the  corner  to  lift  it, 
it  felt  quite  Jaeavy.  Leaving  it  so,  the  fore- 
man returned,  quite  satisfied  that  Andy's 
tools  were  all  right,  and  that  some  accident 
or  family  trouble  was  keeping  him  from  work. 
A  week  passed,  but  still  no  Andy  made  his 
appearance.  "  Come,"  said  the  employer  to 
the  foreman,  "  we  will  force  the  lid  of  the 
box,  and  see  are  his  tools  safe."  The  lid  was 
soon  lifted,  when,  lo  t  the  box  was  quite  clean, 
and  two  large  screws  were  driven  through 
the  bottom  into  the  floor.  "  Sold  again," 
said  our  friend  the  builder.  "  How  cute  it 
was  of  the  rascal  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
tools  were  all  right!"  On  another  occasion 
Andy  was  told  by  his  forgiving  employer  to 
take  a  couple  of  labouring  men  with  him  from 
the  yard,  and  to  bring  his  saw  and  a  10-foot 
rod,  as  he  required  him  at  such-and-such  a 
place  to  "  shore  up''  a  house-front,  and  put 
in  a  breastsummer.  "Bring  a  good  saw, 
Andy."  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Because  you  may," 
continued  the  employer,  "  require  to  cut  an 
overlength  off  the  balk.  Hurry  !  I  will  call 
ownmyself  in  the  course  of  the  day." 
he  employer  came  he  found  the  two 
ourers  holding  the  beam  for  Andy,  while 
jwas  teeming  with  a  drunken  perspiration, 
anoSfcriving  to  cut  at  the  same  time  an  over- 
length  off'  the  heavy  balk  with  a  small  lock 
saw  about  15  in.  long,  the  beam  being  about 
14  in.  square.  "  Hard  work,  Andy,"  coolly 
said  his  employer.  "  Right  you  are,  governor," 
replied  Andy,  looking  up.  "  Where  the  devil 
is  your  hand-saw?'  "I  'buckled  it'  with 
this  infernally  knotty  beam  a  while  ago,  so  I 
had  to  leave  it  below  there  in  the  saw- 
sharpener's  to  be  hammered."  "  The  old 
story  again,  Andy ;  the  pawn-shop  and  cursed 
drink.  Come,  leave  this  at  once  ;  I  must 
send  another  man  in  your  place.  Perhaps  I 
will  find  something  in  the  shop  for  you  to  do, 

to  keep  you  out  of  temptation  "   "  And 

deliver  me  from  all  evil,"  responded  Andy. 
Amen,  amen. 


A  Quaker — a  very  old-established  builder, 
of  generous  nature,  but  eccentric  habits — 
lived,  and  perhaps  still  lives,  in  a  certain 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  Although 
he  employed  several  foremen,  he  always 
personally  visited  all  the  jobs,  to  see  how 
they  progressed.  He  could  not  bear  a  drunken 
workman,  or  if  ever  he  found  one  of  them 
smoking  on  any  of  his  jobs,  he  was  imme- 
diately discharged.  However,  the  workmen 
often "  used  to  run  the  gauntlet,  but  they 
usually  set  a  labourer  to  watch,  and  to  signal 
danger.  "  War  out,"  followed  by  a  shrill 
whistle,  was  the  warning  word  if  the  governor 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  remarkably 
built  little  man,  and  one  of  the  old  school  of 
builders,  which  is  now  all  but  extinct.  He 
invariably  wore  a  white  hat,  and  the  hat  was 
usually  sighted  in  the  long  distance  by  the 
labouring  man  before  the  visage  of  its  owner 
was  discernible.  One  day  the  men  made  a 
successful  "  kick "  on  some  visitor,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  "  a  glorious 
spree  "  among  all  hands.  A  labouring  man 
was  told  off  as  sentry  on  the  top  landing  of 
one  of  the  new  houses,  while  the  carpenters, 
masons,  plasterers,  &c.,  gathered  into  a  com- 
fortable room  filled  with  shavings,  where  they 
had  lit  a  lar  ^e  fire.  After  enj  )ying  them- 
selves with  drink,  song,  and  ar^'umenL,  tUey 
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grew  top-heavy,  and  the  majority  fell  asleep. 
The  sentry  on  the  top  landing  having  got 
more  than  a  fair  share,  also  fell  asleep.  Our 
friend  the  builder  stole  a  march.  Cautiously 
etealing  up  the  stairs,  he  was  about  pressing 
his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  snoring 
sentry,  when  he  woke  up,  and  bawled  out 
■with  all  his  might — "  '  War  out,'  boys  ;  here's 
the  governor  1"  As  maybe  imagined,  there 
was  a  regular  "  skedadle  "  on  all  sides.  The 
little  Quaker  never  stirred,  but,  gripping  a 
tighter  hold  of  the  half-stupified  labourer,  he 
lifted  him  up  on  his  feet  and  shook  him, 
saying — "Thee  art  an  unfaithful  sentry; 
thee  has  been  unfaithful  to  thy  trust.  I  shall 
forgive  all  the  others  this  time ;  I  would 
know  nothing  about  their  behaviour  had  you 
done  your  duty.  I  now  discharge  thee, 
and  I  shall  never  employ  thee  again."  Re- 
monstrance and  su^jplication  were  all  in  vain 
on  the  labourer's  part.  Our  eccentric  builder 
never  opened  his  mouth  or  alluded  to  the 
default  of  the  other  workmen. 

A  respectable  old  maiden  lady  with  some 
artistic  taste  in  her  house  and  surroundings, 
required  a  small  deal  table  made.    Old  Jack 

D  ,  who  was  accounted  a  very  "  handy 

man,"  was  entrusted  with  the  job.  Poor 
Jack  at  the  best  of  times,  although  he  had 
nerve  to  undertake  the  most  difficult  job, 
could  never  succeed  in  properly  performing 
the  simplest  one.  He  was  fond  of  his  beer  ; 
and,  being  only  a  jobbing  carpenter,  working 
on  his  own  account,  he  generally  drew  half 
of  the  money,  or  the  whole  of  it,  if  he  could 
get  it,  before  the  job  was  begun.  Jack,  when 
he  finished  the  small  table,  brought  it  home 
to  her  ladyship.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
was  "  framed  out  of  square,"  and  that  the 
glue-joints  and  shoulder-joints  were  not  very 
close.  Jack,  however,  made  first-rate  joints, 
as  he  thought,  by  the  use  of  weU-coloured 
putty.  Her  ladyship  was  not  to  be  deceived. 
Pricking  it  here  and  there  with  a  little  nail 
scissors,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  she 
said — "What's  that  irasty  stuff,  Mr.  Joiner." 
"  That's  putty,  ma'am."  "  Putty !"  said  she. 
"  Yes,  your  ladyship  ;  and  that's  the  best  part 
of  the  table."  "  Indeed,"  replied  her  lady- 
ship haughtily ;  and  then  turned  round  to 
hide  her  smile.  "  Pray,  then,  bring  home 
the  table,  Mr.  Joiner,  and  make  it  all  of 
putty." 

During  the  early  Parliamentary  Commis- 
fiion,  when  the  subject  of  combination  and 
intimidation  among  workmen  was  undergoing 
enquiry,  a  certain  successful  builder  was 
examined  as  a  vsdtness.  He  went  rather 
severe  in  his  evidence  against  the  conduct  of 
the  working  men.  One  of  the  friends  of  the 
working  men,  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, put  a  number  of  ticklish  questions 
to  the  builder,  which  roused  his  temper, 
showed  his  weakness,  and  exhibited  his  own 
shortcomings.  He  made  him  acknowledge 
that,  when  he  was  a  workman  himself,  some 
years  previous,  he  was  a  "  stirring  stick  "  in 
all  combinations,  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  "strikes,  and  made  him  even  acknow- 
ledge that  he  did  not  think  that  he  was  ever 
"  a  first-rate  workman."  Worse  than  aU,  the 
builder's  temper  got  so  much  the  better  of 
him  by  the  annoying  questions  put  to  him, 
that  he  blurted  out  in  a  rage — "Yes,  I  can 
thank  my  God  that  I  was  a  botch  :  only  I 
was,  perhaps,  I  would  have  never  become 
what  I  am." 

A  clever  but  eccentric  scagliola  artist,  and 
modeller  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  cements, 
carrying  on  business  in  one  of  our  chief  cities, 
was  so  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
alderman  worthy  in  the  Corporation,  who 
injured  him  in  a  job,  that  he  vowed  revenge. 
The  papers  would  not  publish  our  artist's 
letters,  so  he  modelled  a  monstrous  Janus, 
and,  cutting  off  the  head  of  one  of  his 
Centaurs  which  faced  the  street  opposite  the 
public  way,  he  aflised  the  aldermanic  Janus, 
who  was  a  popular  character,  and  well  known. 
The  strange  figure  attracted  crowds  opposite 
Scagliola's  yard,  and  the  two  visages  under 
one  hood  was  soon  recognised.  Proposals 


for  peace  were  indirectly  hinted  at,  and 
Scagliola  soon  got  that  description  of  satis- 
faction which  he  most  required. 

An  Irish  architect,  whose  particular  and 
peculiar  tastes  were  of  matters  outside  his 
professsion,  had  one  general  answer  for  every 
builder  and  foreman  who  might  ask  him  how 
such-and-such  a  part  of  the  work  should 
be  done.  Our  architect  was  very  good  at 
elevations,  and  what  he  left  out  in  the  de- 
tailed drawings  he  included  in  some  form  or 
another  in  the  specifications.  As  for  work- 
ing drawings,  the  builder  or  his  foreman  had 
to  follow  his  own  sweet  fancy  in  these  matters. 
Some  time  the  doubt  or  anxiety  on  the 
builder's  or  foreman's  part  would  be  so  great, 
they  could  not  resist  asking  our  architect  the 
question — "  How  would  you  like  this  done," 
but  the  architect  still  as  ever  answered — 
"  Oh,  do  it  the  usual  way."  On  one  occasion 
sufficient  "  headroom"  was  not  provided  for 
in  passing  down  from  the  landing  of  a  kitchen 
stairs.  'The  flight  had  just  been  lifted  in  its 
place  and  temporarily  fixed,  when  our  archi- 
tect came  rushing  in  from  the  hall  door  in 
the  direction  of  the  kitchen.  He  had  hardly 
passed  two  steps  down  of  the  kitchen  stairs, 
when  he  felt  a  concussion  on  the  brain,  and 
found  himself  sprawling  on  his  back. 
Gathering  himself  up — in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  foreman  carpenter — his  silk 
hat  was  found  in  a  collapsed  condition,  and 
his  frock  coat  slit  up  the  back  by  a  protruding 
brad.  "Where's  your  master  ?  d — n  him,  the 
stupid  idiot,"  cried  the  architect.  "  Isn't  this  a 
pretty  way  to  execute  work  ?"  The  foreman 
carpenter  calmly  replied — "  We  followed  the 
plans,  sir,  which  you  will  see  on  reference." 
"  D — n  the  plans  ;  didn't  I  teU  you  to  do 
it  in  the  usual  way  ?" 

A  very  clever  Irish  carpenter  and  first-rate 
workman,  but  rather  addicted  to  drink,  was 
employed  in  the  provinces  at  a  certain  church 
in  constructing  a  pulpit  for  the  resident  min- 
ister.   Pat  M'C  ,  as  we  shall  call  him, 

and  his  companion  were  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  piece  of  church  furniture,  when 
the  minister  and  a  brother  clergyman  walked 
into  the  church  to  see  how  the  work  pro- 
gressed. Pat  was  in  the  pulpit  when  the  rec- 
tor entered,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
a  joke,  as  Pat  was  full  of  witticisms,  the 
minister  jocosely  said — "  Come,  Pat,  let  us 
have  the  text  of  the  day,  as  you  occupy  the 
post  of  honour."  Pat  instantly  put  on  a 
look  of  great  sanctity,  and  promptly  replied — 
"  Beloved  brothers,  it  is  written  in  the  thirty- 
first  chapter  of  Proverbs,  the  sixth  and 
seventh  verses — '  Give  strong  drink  to  him  that 
is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those  that 
be  of  heavy  hearts.'  Beloved  brethren,  the 
seventh  verse  also  gives  the  same  good  ad- 
vice in  the  following  words — '  Let  him  drink, 
and  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his 
misery  no  more.'  In  another  part  of  the  holy 
book  (continued  Pat,  with  the  gi-eatest  gra- 
vity) I  have  read — '  Let  the  workman  have 
strong  diink  that  he  may  be  refreshed  at  his 
labour.'  Now,  my  dearly-beloved  (here  Pat 
looked  point  blank  at  the  rector  and  his  cleri- 
cal friend),  if  I  search  from  Genesis  to  Re- 
velations, I  cannot  find  a  single  word  about 
the  working  man  having  to  pay  for  it."  "  Oh ! 
I  quite  understand  you,  Pat,"  exclaimed  the 
rector  ;  "  it  seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
employer  to  pay  for  the  drink."  "  Bedad, 
and  I'll  not  dispute  the  privilege  with  yer 
reverence  for  a  moment."  After  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  rector 
and  his  brother  clergj'man,  Pat  was  beckoned 
to  come  down  from  his  elevated  position, 
and  he,  with  his  fellow- workman,  I'eceived  the 
price  of  a  good  substantial  treat. 

Among  all  classes  of  workmen,  the  strangest 
traits  and  eccentricities  of  character  will 
be  found.  Workmen  have  their  loves,  hates, 
and  hobbies,  similar  to  literary  craftsnien, 
and  legal  and  clerical  wits.  We  have  many 
instances  of  building  workmen  becoming 
architects,  artists,  and  celebrated  authors. 
Some  have  aspired  to  the  highest  situations 
of  trust  under  the  Crown,  and  eventually 


filled  them ;  some  have  made  their  names 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  have  also 
made  their  own  coflins,  and  written  their  own 
epitaphs.  The  writer  has  known  an  instance 
of  a  building  operative  making  his  own 
coffm  some  years  before  ho  died,  and  using 
it  in  the  meantime  for  a  cupboard,  by  insert- 
ing portable  shelves  in  it,  which  he  could 
slip  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  Scattered  through 
the  three  kingdoms,  there  are  many  quaint 
epitaphs  to  the  memory  of  building  me- 
chanics, and  tombstones,  executed  by  stone 
masons,  that  would  puzzle  our  greatest  archi- 
tects to  describe.  The  immortal  "  Fecit "  of 
the  artist  will  survive  when  the  traceried 
design  will  be  as  hard  to  decipher  as  the 
hieroglyphics  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  In  the 
parish  church  of  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  there  is 
(or  was)  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of  one 
John  Spong,  a  jobbing  carpenter,  who 
amassed  a  great  deal  of  money  by  living  a 
most  penurious  life.  He  denied  himself  all 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  home,  to  be  able 
to  gratify  the  strange  wish  when  he  died  of 
having  a  magnificent  and  costly  funeral.  The 
following  epigrammatic  lines  were  cut  on  his 
tombstone : — 

"  Who  many  a  sturdy  oak  had  laid  along, 
Fell'd  by  death's  savr  hatchet,  here  lies  Spong; 
Posts  oft  he  made,  yet  never  a  place  could  get. 
And  living  hy  railing,  though  he  was  no  wit. 
Old  saws  he  had,  although  no  antiquarian. 
And  stiles  corrected,  yet  was  no  grammarian. 
Long  lived  he  Ockham 's  premier  architect, 
And,  lasting  as  his  fame,  a  tomb  t'  erect. 
In  vain  we  seek  an  artist  such  as  he. 
Whose  pales  and  gates  were  for  eternity." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  studies  to  any 
person  who  has  even  a  slight  knowledge  of 
building  matters,  would  be  to  watch  the  con- 
versation and  action  of  a  number  of  building 
mechanics  in  the  tap-room  of  a  public-house, 
on  pay  night.  After  the  second  round  of 
drink,  questions  of  technical  knowledge  crop 
up,  and  the  relative  abilities  of  one  or  other 
workman  are  tested  by  the  most  curious  ques- 
tions. The  carpenter  or  joiner  will  challenge 
the  bricklayer  and  mason,  and  vice  versa;  and 
arches,  and  segments,  and  soffits,  willbe  traced 
with  the  finger,  dipped  in  the  spilt  beer,  and 
shortly  the  table  will  be  one  mass  of  working 
drawings.  How  would  you  set  out  the  lines, 
for  the  summering  of  such  an  arch  ?  the  brick- 
layer will  ask  of  the  carpenter.  "  Oh,  I  can 
do  it, "the  chip  will  reply ;  "  but  you  just  show 
me — How  would  you  find  the  cut  of  the 
angle  block  for  an  elevated  soffit?"  "Ask 
me  something  else  ;  we  don't  get  out  wooden 
blocks  for  our  work,  we  do  it  all  in  the  solid, 
in  stone."  "  Well,  then  here's  another 
question — How  would  you  find  the  centres 
for  striking  an  elliptical  Gothic  arch  ?" 
"  Bravo,  Jack,"  a  comrade  will  cry,  "  that's 
putting  him  to  the  test."  Jack,  encouraged 
by  this  expression,  will  not  wait  for  his  op- 
ponent's answer,  but  will  ask  half  a  dozen  of 
questions  in  succession,  and  end  by  declaring 
that  no  one  can  teach  him  his  business.  It 
is  highly  amusing  to  watch  building  mechanics, 
under  the  influence  of  a  little  drink,  discuss- 
ing technical  matters  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  their  work.  Lines,  and  angles, 
and  curves,  will  be  traced,  and  bisected,  and 
trisected,  and  the  ghost  of  Archimedes  and 
Euclid  will  be  raised  from  the  dead,  to  play 
second  fiddle  in  a  concert  with  the  late  Peter 
Nicholson.  O 


Antiquarian  Discoveries  in  Loch  Etive. 
—  Dr.  AngU3  Smitli,  of  Manchester,  who  has  lieen 
exploring  in  a  laree  moss  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Etive  for  a  few  weeks  hack,  lias  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a  lake  dwelling-,  the  platform  of  which  is 
60ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  dwelling  in  the  middle 
50ft.  in  length  by  28ft.  in  breadth.  He  also  dis- 
covered in  a  large  cairn  a  megalithic  structure, 
consisting  of  two  chamliers,  each  20ft.  in  length, 
connected  by  a  narrow  passage  nearly  as  long.  The 
Rev.  R.  J.  Malletoii,  of  Dumbarton,  who,  along 
with  several  others,  has  visited  the  remains,  be- 
lieves no  other  cairn  like  it  has  lieen  as  yet  dis- 
covered in  Scotland.  It  allies  itself,  he  tliinks, 
more  to  that  of  New  Granite,  in  Ireland,  than  any 
other,  although  it  is  much  smaller.  One  broken 
urn  and  the  remains  of  four  others  were  also  dis- 
covered. 
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A  VISIT  TO  WATERFORD. 

A  FEW  passing  notes  of  historic  Waterford, 
jotted  down  during  a  recent  visit,  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Ieish  Buil- 
der. During  our  walk  through  the  city,  we 
saw  a  little  to  admire  and  much  to  condemn. 
Our  visit  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a 
social  and  sanitary  one  than  aught  else,  and 
our  business  did  not  consist  of  hunting  after 
antiquarian  remains  unless  they  fell  in  our 
way,  but  of  looking  for  signs  of  progress. 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  ship-building 
trade  of  Waterford,  but  very  little  evidence 
of  its  activity  or  existence  was  apparent  to 
our  eyes.  The  noise  and  din,  the  whirl, 
whistle  and  booming  sound  of  giant  hammer, 
and  the  hiss  of  fire  and  steam,  and  the 
rumbling  of  endless  wheels,  and  the  Babel 
of  indescribable  sounds  that  we  so  often  heard 
in  other  huge  workshops  of  the  world— the 
Neptune  Works  knows  them  no  longer.  We 
look  about  elsewhere,  but  nearly  with  the 
same  result.  At  the  Kilkenny  side  of  the 
Suu%  our  eye,  after  some  straiaing,  caught 
sight  of  the  mirage  of  a  fishing  craft,  slowly 
evolving  into  shape  from  its  skeleton  stay- 
work.  "  And  is  this  the  shipbuilding  trade 
of  Waterford?"  quoth  we.  And  when  we 
further  examined,  we  exclaimed,  "  Where  is 
the  once  noble  and  enterprising  merchants 
and  citizens  of  whom  we  often  heard  so  much 
and  knew  so  little !"  Will  Mr.  Maguire  or 
Mr.  Blake,  and  the  other  former  and  present 
distinguished  members  for  the  ancient  city 
answer?  Where  is  all  the  bo«i)ited  public 
spirit  of  Waterford  gone  to  ?  WiU  the  worthy 
Mayor  tell  us  ?  We  pass  through  the  Mall 
and  it  is  silent  ;  we  walk  into  the  Town 
HaU,  but  the  Council  have  adjourned  after 
a  squabble,  and  the  rooms  are  echoless  ;  we 
refer  to  the  local  newspapers,  but  we  find 
that  the  editorial  page  is  not  large  enough 
to  "  pitch  in  antagonistically  "  to  "  the  other 
side,"'  and  there  is  no  room  to  supply  infor- 
mation to  even  an  "  illustrious  stranger." 
So  we  master  the  situation  as  best  we  can, 
and  move  on  in  quest  of  information,  and 
labour  hard  for  it. 

A  walk  through  the  heart  of  Waterford  is 
neither  pleasing  nor  agreeable.  Decay, 
poverty,  dinginess,  and  dirt  are  observable. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  with  few  exceptions, 
and  they  are  irregular  in  base,  height, 
frontage,  and  style.  The  lanes  and  courts 
are  numerous,  and  mostly  nasty  and  un- 
clean. There  appears  to  be  ample  work  for 
the  enterprising  Municipal  Corporation  of 
Waterford  to  do,  if  they  only  care  to  do  it. 
The  streets  are  not  half  cleansed,  and  the 
lanes  and  courts  appear  as  if  they  were  never 
visited  by  the  scavenger's  cart. 

There  is  an  inner  harbour  and  back  quay, 
intended,  formerly,  for  vessels  of  small 
tonnage  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the 
landing  stages  of  the  warehouses  opposite 
their  moorings,  or  elsewhere.  This  inner 
basin  winds  round  a  portion  of  the  old  town, 
and  is  partly  formed  by  the  water  of  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Siiir.  At  low  water,  hardly 
anything  can  be  seen  in  this  harbour  but  one 
mass  of  accumulated  mud.  Its  state  is  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  town.  Some 
thousands  of  tons  of  river  mud  must  be 
lying  on  its  bottom  iu  its  entu-e  length 
through  the  city.  The  smell  it  gives  forth 
during  warm  weather  is  noxious,  and  must 
be  productive  of  illness  to  those  in  its  vicinity. 
There  are  other  muddy  channels,  ditches 
we  might  term  them,  which  find  an  outlet 
into  the  Suir,  which  ought  to  be  closed  over 
or  dredged. 

Steam  communication  with  England  has 
not  done  for  Waterford  what  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  But  the  fault  lies  much  at  the 
door  of  the  Waterford  merchants  and  moneyed 
classes  themselves.  Speaking  candidly,  we 
believe  that  the  charge  of  indifference  to 
their  own  interests  may  be  levelled  with  a 
great  degree  of  truth  against  the  citizens  of 
this  maritime  port.  Nature  has  placed  under 
their  hands  great  advantages,  and  great 
sources  of  wealth  are  opened  to  them,  which 
require  but  a  small  amount  of  artificial  aid 
and  capital  to  transform  into  profitable  pas- 


tures ;  but  hands  are  folded  and  national  re- 
grets are  expressed  over  times  long  departed 
and  never  to  return.  If  meu  are  content  to  act 
as  the  agents  of  everybody  else,  and  have  no 
faith  in  their  own  business  capacity,  why 
need  it  be  wondered  that  the  "stranger" 
wUl  steal  march  into  fresh  fields  of  labour, 
and  shear  a  harvest  down  for  himself  with 
his  own  sickle  ? 

The  hotels  of  a  city  are  a  very  good  cri- 
terion for  judging  in  the  summer  of  what  a 
town  or  a  city  gains  by  an  influx  of  visitors  or 
country-folk  in  quest  of  recreation  or  busi- 
ness. The  hotels  of  Waterford,  one  and  all, 
during  our  stay  exhibited  very  little  signs  of 
life  or  animation.  With  the  exception  of 
commercial  travellers  and  the  few  passengers 
and  tourists  who  pass  via  Milford  Haven  into 
England,  and  through  Waterford  into  the 
South  of  Ireland,  Waterford  at  present  can- 
not boast  of  much  hotel  prosperity.  On 
market  or  fair  days,  the  hotels,  from  an 
ingress  of  country  gentlemen  and  farmers, 
gain  a  little  addition  to  their  customers. 
If  more  powerful  steamships,  and  which 
could  make  a  quicker  passage,  were  put  on 
between  Milford  and  Waterford,  the  route 
would  be  more  often  availed  of.  The  pas- 
sage is  an  uncertain  one,  except  in  the  finest 
weather,  and  fogs  betimes  beset  the  vessels, 
and  cause  a  delay  of  some  hours.  It  often 
happens  that  the  trains  that  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  boat,  from  Waterford  to  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  the  central  parts  of  Ireland, 
have  to  leave  before  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer.  The  ordinary  run  from  Milford  to 
Waterford  quays  is  about  nine  hours.  A 
person  requiring  to  get  from  London  to 
Queenstown,  booking  through  to  Limerick 
Junction,  will  necessarily  have  a  short  delay 
after  his  arrival  in  Waterford.  There  wUl 
be  another  stoppage  on  his  way  to  Cork  at 
the  Limerick  Junction,  and,  in  proceeding 
from  this  station  in  Cork  to  the  Queens- 
town  branch  more  time  wUl  be  lost;  so  it 
will  be  found  in  the  end  that  not  much  less 
than  thirty  hours  will  be  consumed  in  his 
trip  to  Coi-k  or  Queenstown. 

Even  to  the  South  of  Ireland,  travelling 
by  the  Great  Western  ordinary  express  train, 
the  Milford  Haven  route  is  not  the  shortest 
(if  we  except  Waterford j.  Proceeding  by  the 
Holyhead  route — mail  train — one  need  not 
start  until  8.25  p.m.,  instead  of  4.50,  and 
will  arrive  in  Dublin  within  the  twelve  hours ; 
then,  proceeding  by  the  9  a.m.  mail  train,  will 
arrive  in  Cork  about  2.25  p.m.  This  makes 
a  great  diflerence  in  the  time  occupied  by 
both  journeys  :  besides  the  sea  passage  be- 
tween Holyhead  and  Kingstown  is  only  of 
■four  hours,  compared  with  that  of  nine,  the 
present  time  occupied  in  the  passage  by  the 
Milford  boats. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  it  will 
be  well  worth  the  tourist's  time,  who  intends 
to  visit  the  South  of  Ireland,  to  proceed  by 
Milford  Haven,  if  only  for  the  delightful 
view  of  coast  and  mountain  scenery  he  will 
meet  on  the  route. 

That  there  is  much  corporate  neglect  in 
Waterford  is  undeniable,  and  that  there 
could  be  much  done  by  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford themselves  without  soliciting  a  loan 
from  the  Treasury  to  accomplish  it,  we  can 
safely  assert.  There  are  some  works  the 
execution  of  which  is  above  their  power  at 
jn-esent,  we  must  allow  ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ample of  Belfast  before  them,  they  could 
do  much  to  improve  their  city  and  its  harbour. 
If  these  improvements  were  accomplished, 
the  pi-etty  watering-places  of  Tramore  and 
Dunmore  would  be  more  frequented  in  the 
summer  time  than  they  are  at  present. 
Surely  the  Corporation  could  make  an  eflbrt 
to  replace  the  present  and  only  old  wooden 
bridge  that  spans  the  Suir  in  the  City,  by 
substituting  a  stone  or  iron  structure.  The 
old  oaken  bridge  has  done  good  service  in 
its  time.  It  was  constructed  in  1794,  by  an 
American  architect,  named  Lemuel  (Jox,  a 
citizen  of  Boston,  in  America.  The  cost  of 
this  structure  of  wood  was  ^30,000,  raised 
by  shares  of  j£100  each. 

The  tolls  of  this  bridge  have  amounted  be- 
times to  ^4,000  per  annum,  and  we  hear  that 


the  shares,  some  time  since,  were  worth 
£170  each.  This  wooden  bridge  is  832  feet 
in  length,  and  about  40  in  breadth.  It  has 
40  sets  of  trestles  or  jiiers  of  oak,  and  a  lift 
bridge  is  constructed  in  its  centre  to  afford 
a  passage  for  boats  to  pass  up  the  Suir. 
An  inscription  painted  on  a  panel  on  either 
side  tells  of  its  foundation,  and  the  public 
spirit  that  led  to  its  erection.  The  whole 
structure  at  present  is  very  shaky,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  replaced  the  better  it  will  be  for 
both  the  trafiic  and  improvement  of  Water- 
ford. 

The  architectural  features  of  the  city, 
like  its  antiquities,  are  very  small,  indeed. 
The  antiquarian  remains  are  mean  and  un- 
interesting to  the  sight,  though,  historically, 
they  possess  much  interest  from  their  asso- 
ciation with  Norman  and  Danish  colonization. 
The  present  ecclesiastical  edifices,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Protestant  Cathedral  and 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Cathedral  in  Barron  Strand-street,  are 
not  of  a  very  high  order.  The  County 
Court  House  is  well  constructed,  and  was 
the  work  of  James  Gandon,  an  English 
architect,  who  designed  many  noble  build- 
ings during  the  era  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
to  wit,  the  Dublin  Custom  House,  the 
Corinthian  Portico  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
Carlisle  Bridge,  and  the  Four  Courts  in 
part.  The  Town  HaU  is  a  somewhat  com- 
modious but  plain  stone  building,  which  ex- 
hibits very  little  ornamental  design,  and  the 
several  educational  establishments  do  not 
rise  above,  or,  many  of  them,  even  reach 
mediocrity. 

The  Catholic  persuasion  has  many  staunch 
and  strong  adherents  and  supporters  in  Wa- 
terford ;  but  there  is  great  destitution  amongst 
those  lower  classes  of  their  brethren  in  the 
poor  and  over-crowded  portions  of  the  city. 
The  national  leaven  is  not  so  strong  in  Wa- 
terford as  it  is  in  Cork ;  and  many  of  the 
sensible  and  even  patriotic  Catholics  whom 
we  conversed  with  expressed  it  as  their 
opinion  that  party  spirit  crippled  the  trade 
of  Waterford,  and  prevented  an  influx  of 
visitors.  The  hotel-keepers,  especially,  are 
loud  in  their  complaints,  and  wish  in  their 
hearts  that  all  agitation  had  ceased.  We 
must  not  conceal,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  are  many  of  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford who  continually  inveigh  against  the 
Government  for  not  making  grants  for  the 
carrying  out  of  jjublic  works,  and  for  not 
affording  means  for  doing  sundry  other  things 
that  Waterford  might  try  and  do  for  itself, 
without  soliciting  aid  from  the  Treasury. 
For  instance,  the  question  of  the  Fisheries 
possesses  a  great  interest  for  Waterford, 
both  the  deep  sea  and  the  salmon  fishery 
of  the  Sun- ;  and  it  is  an  inexhaustible  field 
of  wealth — an  industrial  resource  which  a 
little  vigorous  exertion  on  the  part  of  Wa- 
terford herself  could  make  most  remunera- 
tive. 

In  our  conversations  with  a  variety  of 
folk  about  what  they  thought  of  the  recent 
and  present  measures  brought  in  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  adjusting  the  claims  of 
parties,  various  opinions  seemed  to  be  enter- 
tained. A  large  portion  appeared  to  think 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Church  Question 
was  the  forerunner  of  much  future  good  to 
the  country ;  while  a  still  larger  party  were 
dogmatic  in  asserting  that  in  the  equitable 
settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Question  lay 
the  only  hope  in  staying  national  decadence. 
A  third  party,  and  pretty  considerable  in 
number  too,  though  not  possessed  of  so  much 
worldly  goods  as  the  former,  were  loud  and 
rampant,  and  quite  vehement  in  protesting 
that  no  English  legislation  carried  on  in 
England  could  ever  do  any  good  for  their 
country.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  people  were  belonging  to  the 
"  National  Party."  Their  hopes,  aspirations, 
aims,  and  day-dreams  were  centered  in  a  Na- 
tional Legislature  in  Dublin 

The  county  of  Waterford  has  lead  and 
iron  mines,  and  within  what  may  be  called 
the  envu-ons,  the  copper  mines  of  Knock- 
mahon  are  worked  succesaf  ally  by  the  Mining 
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Company  of  Ireland.  In  Cappoquin,  or  near 
it,  marble  quarries  exist ;  but  tlie  city  of 
Waterfoi-d,  in  lier  public  institutions,  or  in 
her  exports,  aflbrds  us  slight  evidence  of  its 
possessions. 

We  noticed  a  great  extent  of  grass  lands 
in  the  environs  of  Waterford  and  through 
the  county  generally,  and  very  little  tillage. 
Much  of  the  ground  to  the  east  is  low  and 
swampy,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  county  is  moiintainous,  and  ranges 
of  rocky,  but  not  wholly  unprofitable,  hills 
are  scattered  about. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  is  written  that 
English  rule  at  present  is  not  altogether  to 
blame  for  Waterford's  rather  depressed  state 
of  trade,  and  it  may  give  hope  to  many  in 
the  city  to  say,  there  are  indications  of  a 
more  prosperous  future,  arising  out  of  the 
steam-packet  communication  with  the  West 
of  England,  which,  if  properly  availed  of  and 
worked  with  energy,  will  lift  Waterford  gra- 
dually up  to  a  more  exalted  commercial  posi- 
tion than  that  she  has  of  late  years  occupied. 

The  railway  management  between  Cork 
and  Waterford  does  not  strike  us  to  be  at  all 
what  it  should  be.  The  condition  of  the  car- 
riages is  very  bad,  and  several  of  them  are 
unfit  for  decent  usage.  The  second-class 
carriages  are  far  inferior  to  most  of  the 
English  third-class  ones,  and  even  those  of 
the  first-class  are  barely  respectable.  The 
directors  should  look  to  this,  and  not  by  their 
neglect  or  parsimony  scare  away  tourists  in 
future  from  visiting  the  South  of  Ireland. 

We  must  give  credit  to  Waterford  for  some 
recent  harbour  improvements  completed,  and 
for  its  intentions  respecting  some  f utixre  pro- 
jects. 

What  concerns  the  public  more  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  the  health  of  the  city,  and 
tbis  is  a  duty  which  is  not  properly  attended 
to.  In  our  walk  through  Waterford  we  en- 
countered many  nests  of  disease,  a  great  deal 
of  du-t,  an  imperfect  supply  of  water  in  many 
places,  and  not  a  few  tumble-down  tenements 
that  ought  to  be  at  once  removed. 

The  corporate  authorities  have  a  good  deal 
of  wants  in  their  midst  calling  for  immediate 
attention,  and  the  local  press  could  not  per- 
form better  service  than  by  pointing  out  these. 
Public  testimonials  to  public  men  must  give 
way  to  sanitary  labour.  Improved  dwellings 
for  the  poor,  hospital  accommodation,  good 
sewerage  and  drainage,  a  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  streets,  and  a  perfect  water  supply 
— these  are  among  the  pressing  requirements 
of  Waterford. 

What  we  have  written  we  trust  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  kindly  spirit,  for  we  are  as  anxious 
as  any  citizen  by  the  Suir  can  be  to  see  it 
enjoying  health  and  prosperity,  and  proudly 
bearing  its  ancient  motto,  "  Urbs  iii  tacta  iiiaiiet 
Waterfordia.  Dubliniensis. 


THE  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE, 
DUBLIN. 

In  the  march  of  improvement,  though  much 
has  been  added  to  the  general  usefulness  of 
our  chief  postal  department  in  its  internal 
arrangements  and  management,  yet  the  ex- 
terior appearance  of  our  Post-ofiice  as  a  pub- 
lic building  has  been  seriously  injured  by 
uncouth  and  unskilful  innovations.  The 
blocking  up  of  the  front  arcade  a  considerable 
time  ago,  and  recently  the  entire  closing  up 
of  all  the  chief  central  entrances,  have  added 
to  the  shameful  disfigurement  of  the  build- 
ing as  an  architectural  feature  in  our  metro- 
polis. The  work  of  Francis  Johnston  de- 
served better  at  the  hands  of  the  city  he 
honoured,  and  which  ought  to  have  honoured 
him  in  return  for  his  bounty  to  Art,  as  well 
as  his  genius  in  illustrating  it.  No  matter 
what  may  have  been  the  pressing  exigencies 
of  the  postal  authorities,  they  could  have 
carried  out  these  arrangements  without  de- 
facement. They  had  space  enough  ;  within, 
they  had  an  entire  unused  courtyard,  and 
they  had  other  obvious  ways  to  avail  them- 
selves of  in  increasing  room  ;  but  no,  they 
should  commit  a  bit  of  destruction  much 
akin  to  vandalism,  to  carry  out  their  darling 
soheuies  of  centralization  and  postal  economy. 


It  is  useless,  perhaps,  to  remonstrate,  since 
ministers  of  public  works  have  ceased  to  ' 
know  Art,  and  have  failed  to  see  any  difference  ' 
between  a  portico  of  granite  and  a  wooden  ' 
shanty. 

Tlie  next  move  we  expect  to  hear  of  in  this  i 
ill-starred  city  is  an  order  from  the  Post-  ] 
master-General,  perhaps,  for  the  removal  of 
the  columns  and  pediment  in  front  of  our 
General  Post-oifice.    At  present  their  use  is 
superseded  by  the  sagacity  of  our  postal  [ 
authorities,  and  Johnston's  portico  stands 
now  a  dumb  show,    a  refuge  for  pigeons 
above,  and  a  refuge  for  sinners  and  the  rain 
and  storm-driven  below. 

Concerning  the  inside  business  of  the  Post- 
office,  a  writer  in  the  Freeman  s  Journal  fur- 
nishes some  particulars  that  may  interest 
our  readers.  Speaking  of  telegraphic  ar- 
rangements in  the  building,  he  says  : — 

"  The  main  work  of  the  telegraph  department  is 
done  in  tliis  chief  instrument  room,  in  which  40 
female'  are  employed  at  some  portion  of  the  day, 
and  135  males.  No  girl  is  allowed  to  work  except 
hetween  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  Those  who  come  in 
at  the  former  hour  leave  at  4  p.m.,  and  have  half 
an  hour  for  luncheon.  Those  who  leave  at  8  p.m., 
don't  come  in  until  noon.  All  the  night  work 
is  done  hy  the  male  clerks.  The  females  have 
from  ]2s,  to  183.  and  20s.  per  week  ;  the  males  14s. 
to  £2— all  paid  forthnightly.  The  males  are  trained 
in  College-green  instruction  room,  the  females  in  the 
Queen's  Institute.  Most  girls  go  to  the  country 
stations  at  first.  A  boy  will  learn  the  work  in  a 
couple  of  months,  a  girl  something  sooner  ;  but  her 
quickness  is  purely  digital,  for  her  ignorance  of 
public  affairs,  which  a  boy  mends  in  some  sort,  mili- 
tates against  the  progress  she  might  otherwise  make. 

••  The  time  kept  in  the  great  room  is  Greenwiiih, 
by  which  avoidance  is  made  of  all  disputes  as  to  any 
delay  of  Englisli  messages.  We  come  now  to  that 
little  army  of  martyrs  who  are  to  be  found  careering 
in  gleefullest  humour  through  every  street  in  the 
city.  When  a  message  comes  for  Dublin  it  is 
"  carried"  through  the  tube  to  the  delivery  room  ; 
a  signal  is  given,  and  a  boy  is  on  the  spot.  If  you 
are  a  customer,  or  a  newspaper,  or  a  public  l)uild- 
ing,  of  course  you  will  have  a  little  pigeon-hole  to 
yourself  in  the  room,  crammed  witli  envelopes  with 
your  address  boldly  printed  thereon.  The  message 
is  slipped  in  and  tlie  lioy  slips  out,  and  for  this 
delivery  he  gets  tliree  farthings  if  you  live  in  the 
city;  three  halfpence  a  mile,  and  'bus,  car,  or 
train  hire,  if  you  life  outside  the  city.  But  this  can 
occur  very  rarely,  for  every  suburb  has  its  office,  and 
of  course  the  messageis  forwarded  by  wire.  Tliese 
hoys  often  make  123.  or  Hs.  a  week  ;  the  quicker 
tliey  are  the  more  they  win.  Tliere  are  50  employed 
in  the  Post-otfice,  25  in  College-green,  3  in  the  Four 
Courts,  and  2  in  the  Custom  House.  There  is  a  boy 
in  every  delivery  office  in  tlie  city  and  at  railway 
stations.  They  are  paid  weekly.  The  offices  at 
College-green,  the  Custom  House,  and  Four  Courts 
are  open  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.ra.j  the  General  Post 
Office  never  closes. 

"  There  were  115  offices  open  at  the  time  of  the 
transt'eron  the  otli  February,  1870.  There  are  now 
439  offices  open,  showing  that  324  offices  have  been 
opened  in  ratlier  less  than  20  months.  About  2U0 
clerks  (male  and  female)  and  90  messengers  were 
transferred  to  the  Post-oifice  on  the  5th  February. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  180  female  clerks, 
350  male,  and  185  messengers.  The  pay  of  the 
staff  lias  been  increased  from  20  to  60  per  cent, 
and  the  hours  of  duty  at  the  large  offices  shortened. 
Under  the  old  companies  about  7,000  messages  were 
forwarded  weekly.  At  the  present  time  an  average 
of  16,800  messaL'es  are  forwarded.  In  1870,  at  the 
same  time  of  year,  an  average. of  11,000  messages 
were  forwarded  weekly,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
5,800  and  of  nearly  10,000  over  the  number 
forwarded  prior  to  the  transfer.  But  the  most 
satisfactory  part  of  the  return  is  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  messages  which  are  forwarded 
from  Irisli  Postal  Telegraph  Offices  for  delivery  in 
Ireland. 

"  Of  the  1(1,800  inessaLtes  weekly  an  average  of  9,600 
are  Irish  mesiiages  proper, the  remaining  7,200  being 
telegrams  forwardeil  across  Channel  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  Continent.  It  will  be  observed, 
then,  that  the  Irish  messages  proper  alone  e.i£ceed 
by  2,600  a  week  the  total  number  of  messages  for- 
warded at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  an 
increase  of  6,000  inland  telegrams  weekly  over  the 
number  forwarded  during  the  time  of  tlie  late  com- 
panies. One  complaint  is  received  for  every  600 
messages  forwarded,  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
complaints  are  due  to  the  indistinct  writing  of  the 
public  and  to  the  insufficient  and  incorrect  addresses 
furnished," 


The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the  arrange- 
ments and  order  of  business  in  the  sorting 
office.  We  have  only  room  for  the  following 
extract : — 

"  lioys  were  posted  inside  the  great  receiver  in 
Sackville-street.  They  did  nothing  but  turn  all  the 
letters  face  up,  stamps  the  one  way,  and  pack 
them  up  in  oblique  columns.  Fourteen  boys  took 
these  away,  anil  by  means  of  a  single  stamp  oblite- 
rated her  Majesty's  face  and  impressed  the  circular 
date-mark.  No  little  skill  was  shown  in  this  work. 
The  letters  were  then  taken  to  the  primary  sorting 
table  where  eighteen  men  distributed  them  into 
great  divisions.  A  score  of  them  took  each 
his  bundle  and  re-distributed  them  into  minor 
divisions ;  and  finally  '  the  walks '  were  taken 
by  the  men  appointed  for  tlie  district.  Every  hole 
you  can  see  has  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  district 
printed  over  it ;  but  the  sorters  are  so  skilful  that 
they  never  raise  their  eyes  from  the  address  but 
just  launch  the  letter  to  its  place.  The  despatch  of 
business  is  startling.  What  was  chaos  at  6  o'clock 
is  calm  at  7  ;  the  letters  on  their  way  to  house  or 
rail;  and  the  sorting  office  relapsing  into  gloom. 
It  is  very  hard  to  believe,  yet  the  fact  remains,  that 
394,000  letters  get  into  the  Dead  Letter  Office  in  a 
year,  the  addresses  not  being  found  ;  and  of  this 
number  5,797  last  year  contained  cash,  notes, 
cheques,  or  bills,  value  for  £51,562.  Of  course  the 
greater  portion  of  this  was  recovered  by  the  owners. 
There  are  606  persons  employed  in  the  General 
Post-office,  half  tliat  number  being  in  the  sorting- 
room.  About  115,000  letters  and  45,000  news- 
papers and  packets  go  through  this  room  every  day; 
and  about  450,000  letters,  Si.c.,  are  delivered  in 
Dublin  and  suburbs  in  a  week.  Doubtless,  when 
the  new  rate  comes  into  operation  next  month  the 
business  will  be  much  increased, and  the  additional 
delivery  at  3.30  p.m.,  which  we  are  promised,  will 
do  much  to  facilitate  commercial  transactions." 

ball's  bank  obstruction. 
En  passant.  In  the  late  removal  of  the 
railings  at  the  General  Post-office  in  Henry- 
street,  and  the  widening  of  the  footways,  a 
decided  improvement  has  been  effected.  It 
is  still,  however,  incomplete  while  the  hideous 
10  feet  high  iron  barrier  in  front  of  Ball's 
Bank  is  allowed  to  remain.  The  directors 
of  this  bank  must  be  compelled  to  give  way 
to  public  opinion.  If  they  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  compensation,  let  the  affair  be  con- 
sidered ;  but  on  the  score  of  safety  we  do  not 
see  what  plea  the  directors  of  the  bank  have 
to  urge.  No  danger  can  be  apprehended. 
The  railings  as  they  exist  at  present  are  truly 
what  an  Irishman  would  call  an  ugly  gazebo, 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  but  absolutely 
a  public  nuisance.  We  may  as  well  state 
that  it  is  rumoured  that  the  City  Architect 
has  been  instructed  to  prepare  plans  by  which 
it  is  hoped  the  bank  premises  can  be  suffi- 
ciently secured,  and  other  objections  put  for- 
ward by  the  directors  satisfactorily  overcome. 


PROPOSED  SANITARY  EXHIBI- 
TION AT  LEEDS. 

The  Social  Science  Association  are  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances  at  their 
forthcoming  annual  congress  at  Leeds,  open- 
ing on  the  4th  of  October,  and  ending  on  the 
llth.  Among  the  articles  to  be  received  will 
be  filters,  water-fittings,  taps,  stand  pipes  and 
pumps,  closet  apparatus,  models  and  plans  of 
improved  workmen's  dwellings,  public  baths 
and  washhouses,  gymnasiums,  cottage  and 
temporary  hospitals,  illustrations  of  various 
disinfecting  processes,  hospital  ambulances, 
illustrations  of  drainage,  farm  and  sewage 
irrigation  works,  specimens  of  preserved 
meats  and  other  dietetic  articles,  improved 
cooking  apparatus,  warming  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  &c.  The  exhibition  is  intended  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  health  officers  and 
the  many  men  interested  and  experienced  in 
sanitary  questions  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, who  usually  attend  the  Congress,  the 
latest  appliances  of  science  having  for  their 
object  the  improvement  of  the  pitblic  health, 
and  will  probably  form  a  useful  as  well  as  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  meeting.  Every  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Dr.  Robinson,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Health  De- 
partment, Social  Science  Offices,  Leeds,  by 
intending  exhibitors  and  aU  others  interested 
in  the  laboitrs  of  the  Association. 
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STREET  ARCHITECTUEE 
IN  DERRY. 
Our  illustration  in  this  number  shows  front 
of  new  premises  erected  on  Carlisle  Road, 
Derry,  for  Mr.  Hugh  Kerr,  photogi-apher. 

The  materials  used  are  Belfast  red  pressed 
bricks,  with  joints  struck  in  black  mortar  ; 
bands,  &c.,  of  blue  and  white  bricks ;  copings, 
strings,  cills,  &c.,  of  white  sandstone  from 
Dungiven,  near  Derry.  The  first  storey  and 
dressings  to  upper  windows  are  finished  in 
Portland  cement. 

Metal-work  has  been  used  in  panels  of 
parapet,  finials,  balconets,  columns,  &c. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  de- 
sign and  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  William  M'Elwee,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Maxwell,  builder,  of  Derry. 

Messrs.  George  Smith  and  Co.,  Sun  Foun- 
dry, Glasgow,  supplied  the  metal  work. 

In  an  article  on  "  City  Improvements  "  the 
Derry  Sentinel  has  the  following  : — 

"  It  is  again  oar  pleasing  duty  to  notice  a 
few  more  of  the  improvements  lately  effected 
in  our  city  as  indications  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  and  progressive  spirit  of  its  mer- 
chants   and    capitalists.      The  numerous 
spendid  villas,  commodious  and  comfortable 
dwelling-houses,  extensive  warehouses  and 
shops  recently  erected  in  and  around  the  city, 
afford  unmistakeable  proof  of  the  increasing 
wealth  and  thriving  business  of  the  community 
in  general.    In  no  class  of  buildings  is  the 
general  prosperity  more  apparent  than  in  that 
of  suburban  residences,  numerous  handsome 
and  ornate  specimens  of  which  now  deck  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  adding  to  the  great 
natural  beaiity  of  the  landscape  on  all  sides. 
Crawford's-square,  the  immediate  subject  of 
our  notice,  was  originally  designed  for  a  class 
of  buildings  calculated  to  supply  a  want  which 
the  growing  taste  evinced  for  suburban  resi- 
dences had  created,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  combine  the  comforts  and  quiet  of  a  villa 
residence  with  the  advantage  and  conve- 
nience of  city  life.    The  several  lots  of  build- 
ing-ground forming  the  square,  which  is 
situate  in  one  of  the  most  improving  portions 
of  the  city,  were  formerly  the  property  of  the 
late  Samuel  L.  Crawford,  Esq.    It  was  Mr. 
Crawford's  intention,  we  believe,  to  erect  a 
number  of    first-class   dwelling-houses  on 
three  sides  of  the  square,  the  centre  to  be 
laid  out  in  lawns  andplearsure-grounds.  The 
works  were  commenced,  and  a  portion  of 
them  executed,  but  the  rather  sudden  demise 
of  the  proprietor  put  a   stop  to   the  pro- 
ject.   The  lots  were  offered  for  sale  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  about  a  year  ago, 
and  John  M'Adoo,  Esq.,  one  of  our  most  pros- 
perous merchants,  became  the  purchaser  of 
them  all,  with  the  excejition  of  the  lot  on 
which  Hugh  Stephenson,  Esq.,  has  since 
erected  a  large  and  handsome  villa  residence. 
Mr.  M'Adoo,  with  the  energy  and  wisdom 
which  characterise  his  business  acts,  at  once 
set    about    carrying  out   Mr.  Crawford's 
original  attention,  and  in  this  he  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably.    Although  scarcely  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  Mr.  M'Adoo  became  the 
purchaser,  he  has  already  completed,  on  one 
side  of  the  square,  eight  commodious  dwell- 
ing-houses, which,  in  beauty  of  design  and 
neatness  of  execution,  are  creditable  to  the 
proprietor  and  an  ornament  to  the  locality. 
The  houses,  which   are  three  storeys  in 
height,  are  built  in  the  Italian   style  of 
architecture,  and  are  stepped  to  suit  the  in- 
cline of  the  ground.    A  very  handsome  bay 
window  is  formed  in  front  of  each,  whicia 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  harbour, 
the  river,  and  Ross's  Bay.    The  fronts  are 
finished  in  Portland  cement,  and  altogether 
the  elevation  presents  a  very  pleasing  /rtfa(Z# 
to  the  square.    No  expense  has  been  spared 
in  finishing  the  houses  internally,  and  fitting 
them  with  every  convenience,  such  as  baths, 
with  hot  and  cold  water  supply.    We  are 
glad  to  learn  that   all  these  houses  have 
already  been  engaged  ;  and  we  believe  that, 


so  great  is  the  demand  for  dwellings  of  this 
description,  a  continuation  of  this  row,  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  new  Academical  Institution, 
is  in  contemplation  by  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietor. The  above-mentioned  houses  have 
been  built  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Robert  Collins,  Esq., 
C.E.,by  Messrs.  G.  &  R.  Ferguson,  builders, 
of  this  city,  who  have  carried  out  the  work 
satisfactorily  and  with  credit  to  themselves- 
We  have  learned  that,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing population  in  the  direction  of  Rose- 
mount,  Crawford's-square,  and  Edenbally- 
more,  and  the  corresponding  increase  of 
traffic,  a  project  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  a 
company  is  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  two-horse  omnibus  to  ply  re- 
gularly between  the  Waterside  and  those 
localities,  conveying  passengers  at  a  merely 
nominal  rate.  This  conveyance  will  pass 
through  the  principal  streets,  taking  up  and 
setting  down  passengers  at  different  places 
by  the  way.  We  believe  a  committee  has 
been  formed,  and  that  several  leading  mer- 
chants have  taken  shares  in  the  enterprise." 


THE  CARPENTER. 

A  cnnning  hand  has  the  carpenter, 

And  a  keen  and  balanced  eye; 
But  seldom  prone  in  his  work  to  err, 

And,  if  errin;;,  soon  knows  wliy. 
He  works  to  scale  with  compass  and  rule, 

And,  wliether  with  saw  or  plane, 
Keeps  to  his  "  lines"  with  a  judgment  cool, 

And  a  steady  hand  and  tjrain. 

Success  to  our  ancient  artizan. 

Who  can  act  so  well  his  part 
In  fellowship  with  his  fellow  man 

Of  the  grand  old  building  art. 
Compass  and  sruage,  and  level  and  square, 

tryingc  tests  he  commands, 
But  the  work  they  help  him  to  prepare 

Rests  more  with  the  head  than  hands. 

A  noble  craft  has  the  carpenter. 

And  an  olden  lineage; 
And  some  of  his  name  and  race  who  were, 

Will  live  on  history's  page. 
Allied  to  mason  and  ai'chitect. 

Hay  his  fame  increasing  (jrow, 
With  hajids  to  form  and  mind  to  direct, 

And  good  workmanship  to  show. 

Oh,  Euclid!  fount  of  the  craftsman's  lore. 

On  thy  great  masonic  scroll 
He  reads. the  science  of  truth,  and  more — 

Its  beginning  and  its  goal ; 
Circles  in  circles,  and  'neath  and  above 

Circles  intersecting  still. 
Evolving  an  art  with  a  master  love 

For  the  prize  of  human  skill. 

Archimedes. 


SANITARY  MATTERS 
IN  THE  CITY  AND  PROVINCES. 

An  increased  activity  is  observable  in  several 
directions  in  sanitary  matters.  Diseased 
meat  and  adulterated  food  and  drink  have 
been  looked  after,  and  the  services  of  the  Chief 
Officer  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  City 
Analyst  have  been  called  into  requisition. 
Penalties  have  been  inflicted  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  for  exposing  unsound 
meat,  and  selling  dirty  water  for  milk.  The 
bakers,  we  think,  should  also  be  looked  after  ; 
the  coal-dealers  and  the  huxters,  who  have  an 
immemorial  proclivity  for  turning  the  balance 
in  your  favour  with  light  weights  and 
measures.  The  "  squatters  "  and  "  squaws" 
of  Coles-lane  and  PiU-lane,  who  never  cry 
stinking  fish,  and  the  fruiterers  of  Green- 
street,  some  of  whom  deal  in  over-ripe  fruit, 
require  an  occasional  visit  from  the  inspector 
of  nuisances.  The  poorer  classes  of  Dublin, 
who  can  only  affoi-d  to  purchase  a  miserable 
ounce  or  half-ounce  of  tea  at  a  time,  are 
poisoned  by  tea-dust  or  "  sweepings,"  and 
bread  is  sold  to  them  mixed  with  bean-meal 
and  whitened  with  alum.  Adulterations  of 
food  are  not  half  looked  after  in  this  city,  and 
these  and  the  vendors  of  light  weights  and 
measures  require  special  attention  to  be  paid 
to  them  by  the  corporate  authorities. 

The  scavenging  of  the  city  shows  but  little 
signs  of  improvement,  and  north  and  south 
there  are  still  numerous  streets,  courts,  and 
alleys  which  are  seldom  visited  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing. 

In  Kingstown  the  Commissioners  have  been 
latterly  pretty  active  in  attending  to  the  sew- 
erage and  drainage  of  the  district.  Many 
summonses  have  been  issued  to  the  holders 


of  tenement  properties.  Gas  companies  have 
been  noticed  relative  to  the  escape  of  noxious 
gases,  and  communications  have  been  opened 
with  the  collector  of  customs  relative  to  the 
prevention  of  cholera  from  the  arrival  of  in- 
fected ships. 

In  the  provinces  we  notice  activity  in  some 
places,  and  a  great  deal  of  supineness  and 
carelessness  in  many  more.  Cases  of  stupid 
stolid  ignorance  are  not  rare  ;  but  we  hope 
in  time  that  sanitary  knowledge,  freely  or 
compulsorily  acquired,  will  improve  matters. 

In  Portarlington  little  seems  to  be  done  to 
abate  nuisances,  although  a  sanitary  officer 
was  lately  elected.  A  great  majority  of  both 
inspectors  of  nuisances  and  relieving  officers 
are  in  ignorance  of  their  precise  duties,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Portarlington. 

In  Naas  the  Commissioners  are  growing 
more  attentive,  and  the  magistrates  are  in- 
flicting fines. 

Newbridge  is  also  stirring  in  the  good 
cause,  and  the  Commissioners  are  giving  a 
warning  that  they  will  rigidly  impose  penalties 
for  cases  of  negligence  and  non-compliance 
with  orders. 

Improvement  is  needed  in  the  Curragh  dis- 
trict, and  if  the  onus  rests  with  the  military 
authorities  and  the  Government,  they  should 
at  once  be  called  upon  to  abate  the  nuisance 
complained  of,  arising,  we  believe,  from  the 
sewerage  of  the  camp. 

Tipperary  is  in  characteristic  rebellion 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Towns'  Im- 
provement Act.  One  gentleman  actually  moved 
that  the  consideration  of  having  the  Towns' 
Improvement  Act  introduced  into  Tipperary 
be  adjourned  for  ten  years.  If  Tipperary  will 
not  save  herself,  she  must  be  compelled  to 
cease  from  corrupting  others.  Whether  the 
Towns'  Improvement  Act  is  introduced  or  not 
into  Tipperary,  the  magistrates  have  power 
to  enforce  cleanliness.  Both  the  landlords 
and  the  magistrates  must  combine  to  put  an 
end  to  nuisances.  We  trust,  however,  Tip- 
perary will  recover  her  reason  soon  and  feel 
ashamed  of  having  opposed  sanitary  improve- 
ments, which,  in  other  words,  means  an 
increase  of  individual  life,  and  a  well-estab- 
lished Public  Health.  Let  the  tyranny  of 
landlords  be  what  it  will,  and  of  this  Tipperary 
is  wont  to  complain,  it  is  no  excuse  for  dirty 
habits  and  filthy  homes. 

The  local  press  in  several  of  the  country 
towns  might  do  a  good  deal  more  in  encour- 
aging sanitary  habits  among  the  jjeople. 
Unhealthy  homes  are  always  the  hot-beds 
of  disease.  Cleanliness  leads  to  comfort, 
and  ensures  respectability  among  one's  neigh- 
bours. 

We  perceive  by  the  local  press,  that  in 
Coleraine,  Drogheda,  and  Ballymoney,  the 
town  authorities  are  commendably  engaged 
in  enforcing  sanitary  regulations.  We  wish 
them  success  in  their  laudable  efforts,  and 
we  hope  they  will  not  suddenly  relax  them. 
Strict  impartiality  should  guide  their  actions, 
and  no  favour  should  be  shown  to  the  influ- 
ential no  more  than  to  others,  who  live  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  Public  Health. 


NATIVE  LITERATURE,  AND  THE 
PUBLISHING  TRADE. 

OuE  article  on  the  above  subjects  having 
created  an  interest  and  met  with  a  hearty 
reception  in  several  quarters  has  impressed 
us  with  the  necessity  of  entering  shortly  at 
gi-eater  length  on  the  discussion  of  the 
interests  involved,  which  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  this  country.  In  the  meantime, 
we  invite  honest,  clear-headed  disputation 
from  all  quarters,  and  will  be  happy  to  afford 
the  fullest  liberty  to  those  who  have  aught 
useful  to  communicate. 

If  really  useful  work  in  the  national  or 
public  interest  is  to  be  accomplished,  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  must  be  told. 

We  hate  cant,  trimming  and  time-serving 
— it  is  the  curse  of  modern,  political, 
literary,  and  theatrical  journalism.  It  has 
debauched  the  public  morals,  corrupted  the 
public  spirit,  and  almost  ostracised  every 
spark  of  sterling  honesty  from  our  public 
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councils.  Oh  1  is  it  not  a  pitiable  sight  to 
behold  in  this  city,  which  had  once  a  living 
literature  to  be  proud  of,  the  utter  degrada- 
tion of  the  craft  of  authorship,  and  the  genius 
of  true  journalism  ? 

We  have  a  press  in  sooth,  a  newspaper 
literature  flashing  betimes  with  an  intermit- 
tent feverish  spirit,  but,  latterly,  too  prone 
to  pander— vegetating  in  its  own  self-abase- 
ment, instead  of  vivifying  the  national  as- 
pirations and  advocating  those  educational, 
industrial,  and  social  questions  which  form 
the  constituent  elements  of  a  country's  power. 
Where  mere  money-grubbing  propensities 
exist,  mental  and  scholarly  culture  will  be 
found  abandoned,  and  the  Grub-street  bar- 
nacle of  literature  in  the  ascendant. 

Poor  Dublin  !  poor  widowed  capital  of  an 
ill-starred  nation  1  thy  own  childi-en,  we  fear, 
have  bartered  thy  body  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection.  Brain  and  blood,  and  literary 
seed  and  germ  have  passed  away  in  the  un- 
holy surrender,  and  we  are  left  to  botanise 
upon  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Of  native 
literature,  in  general  and  particular,  its 
patrons  and  prospects,  its  friends  and  foes, 
we  promise  our  readers  a  further  insight 
hereafter. 


NOTES  ON 
BUILDING  TIMBER  TREES. 

THE  PINH  AND  LARCH. 

This  class  of  trees,  in  its  different  varieties, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  our  building 
timber  trees  for  the  purposes  of  house  carpen- 
try, joinery,  and  household  furniture.  The 
consumption  of  pine  timber  is  somewhat  enor- 
mous in  the  British  Islands.  Among  the 
more  general  species  of  this  timber  in  use,  is 
the  P.  sylvesti-is  ;  the  Scotch  fir  ;  a  timber 
known  as  Dantzic  or  Riga  fir  ;  and  Russian 
deal ;  P.  strahus,  or  the  white  deal  or  pine 
of  America  ;  P.  rigkla  ;  P.  Lambertiana  ;  and 
several  others.  The  Scotch  fir  or  wild  pine 
yields  the  common  turpentine,  and,  by  distil- 
lation, oil,  spirit,  and  essence  of  turpentine. 
W^hen  subjected  to  a  very  destructive  process 
of  distillation  the  tree  yields  wood-tar  and 
pitch.  In  Norway  the  inner  bark  of  this  tree 
is  utilised  for  an  alimentary  substance  known 
as  bread-bark.  A  woolly  or  fleecy  material  is 
also  manufactured  from  the  leaves,  and  is  used 
for  stuffing  mattresses.  A  commercial  pro- 
duct has  been  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
from  Germany  called  fir  oil,  of  which  this  tree 
is  the  source,  and  the  product  is  strongly  re- 
commended as  an  external  application  for 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  kidney  com- 
plaints. P.pinastur,  or  the  cluster  pine,  yields 
Bordeaux  turpentine,  pitch,  and  galipot  tar, 
and  P.  2'>nlastris,0Y  long-leaved  pine,  furnishes 
a  large  amount  of  turpentine,  tar,  &c. 

There  is  also  the  P.  t/eila,  or  frankincense 
pine  ;  P.  pi/iea,the  stone pine,which  has  edible 
seeds  ;  used  as  a  dessert,  as  pine  nuts ;  P.  cem- 
bra,  the  Siberian  stone  pine,  which  has  also 
edible  seeds  (the  young  shoots  of  the  latter 
on  distillation  yields  what  is  called  Car- 
l^athian  balsam),  P. pumilio,  or  mountain  pine, 
spontaneously  yields  a  resin  called  Hungarian 
balsam  ;  P.  gcradiana,  a  native  of  Thibet  and 
Aflghanistan,  have  edible  seeds  ;  and  another 
species  which  flourishes  in  the  Himalayas,  the 
P.  Inngifolin,  is  the  source  of  a  very  superior 
turpentine. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  enumeration 
of  species  that  their  properties  are  most  valu- 
able and  useful  as  articles  of  daily  use,  inde- 
pendent of  the  value  of  the  timber  those 
difl'erent  trees  furnish. 

The  tree  known  as  the  larch,  which  is  a 
description  of  fir,  may  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  above,  for  it  possesses  many 
useful  and  most  valuable  properties.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland 
do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  growing  of 
the  larch,  as  it  would  repay  them  their  trouble. 
It  requires  but  little  care,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  sort  of  poor  soil.  In  England  a  good 
deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation. 
The  timber  of  the  large  trade  is  a  great 
favourite  with  civil  engineers  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges,  railways,  canals.  It  can  well 
withstand  the  action  of  water,  and  it  is  quite 


as  durable  as  oak  ;  it  is  free  from  knots,  the 
grain  is  close,  and  when  required  as  timber 
JFor  ornamental  purposes  it  will  take  an  ad- 
mirable polish.  It  does  not  crack,  warp,  and 
can  bear  a  very  large  amount  of  heat  without 
visibly  shrinking.  It  is  not  much  used  for 
joinery  purposes,  although  fitted,  on  account 
of  its  not  been  so  easily  worked  as  deal,  pine, 
or  chesnut.  It  is  used  for  boat  and  ship 
building  purposes,  for  side  planking.  On  the 
Continent  larch  timber  is  extensively  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  pipes  for 
the  conveyance  of  water,  railway  sleepers, 
shafts  for  mill  wheels,  and  it  is  also  utilised 
in  vineyards  for  the  support  of  the  vines.  From 
the  larch  is  procured  our  Venice  turpentine, 
I  and  an  excellent  description  of  charcoal.  In 
Switzerland  the  larch  tree  is  squared  into 
logs,  for  building  houses ;  and  in  Prussia, 
France  and  Germany  wine  casks  are  made 
from  the  timber  of  the  larch  tree. 

The  larch  tree  is  cultivated  in  many  places 
in  Scotland  on  poor  land,  and  of  late  years 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  in  the 
sister  kingdom  to  the  planting  of  it.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land  in  Ire- 
land where  the  larch  tree  might  be  planted 
with  profit  to  the  owner  and  the  district  in 
general.  Larch  trees  of  three  or  four  years 
old  might  be  planted  thick,  say  one  foot 
asixnder ;  they  rush  up  with  great  rapidity, 
and  when  cut  young  they  make  admirable 
hoops.  No  other  timber  possesses  as  good  a 
quality  for  the  purpose.  They  are  exten- 
sively used  in  England  for  hop  poles,  and, 
indeed,  for  various  purposes,  according  to 
their  strength,  age,  and  growth.  The  Ro- 
mans were  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
timber  of  the  larch  tree  ;  and  so  much  was  it 
prized  by  them  that  they  called  it  immortale 
lignum.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  Ireland 
for  many  years  to  go  in  for  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  woods  and  forests,  hedges  and  land- 
marks. One  would  suppose  that  such  was  the 
infatuation  of  some  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  that  they  seemed  bent  on  making  this 
country  a  "  howling  wilderness."  Evei'y 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  judi- 
cious plantation  and  cultivation  of  useful 
timber  in  these  countries,  and  Ireland,  more 
so  than  either  England  or  Scotland,  requires 
that  a  harmonious  proportion  should  exist  in 
this  island  between  the  quantity  of  wood  and 
water,  in  the  absence  of  those  mineral  and 
manufacturing  industries,  which,  though  they 
enrich  the  sister  islands,  are  remarkably  di- 
minishing the  beauty  of  each. 


POT  AND  KETTLE. 

Two  rival  papers  we  have  got, 

With  olden  debts  to  settle; 
One  calls  the  other,  old  "  Black  Pot"— 

'I'he  other,  "  Dirty  Kettle." 

One  is  stung  with  deep  remorse — 

Tlie  other  feels  the  nettle. 
Blest  advocates  of  Moral  Force 

And  "  Home  Rule,"  Pot  and  Kettlel 

Hammer  and  tongs  they  go  each  day 

To  show  each  other's  mettle. 
Fac.  an  Belac!    Clear  the  way! 

Long  life  to  Pot  and  Kettle. 

Civis. 


NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
STRABANE. 

On  Friday  last  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  Presbyterian 
church  at  Strabane  was  performed  by  Miss 
Houston,  of  Liiford.  The  old  building  was 
erected  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  and 
was  found  too  small  for  the  present  congre- 
gation. The  cost  of  the  new  church  and  its 
site  is  estimated  at  £4,000,  of  which  sum 
i'3,000  has  already  been  raised.  A  plan 
furnished  by  Mr.  John  G.  Ferguson,  architect, 
Derry,  was  selected  from  amongst  thirty 
others,  and  building  operations  have  been 
commenced  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
M'Clelland  and  Co.  The  church  is  designed 
to  accommodate  about  750  persons.  The  site 
has  been  utilised  to  its  fullest  extent  by  the 
architect.  A  basement-storey  has  been  formed 
below  the  street  level,  with  a  clear  excavation 
all  around,  opening  out  on  the  river.  It  will 
be  lofty,  spacious,  and  well-light.ed,  and  con- 
tain a  lecture-room,  minister's-room,  session- 


room,  heating-chamber,  and  apartments  for 
caretaker.  The  church  is  a  parallelogram  of 
80  ft.  by  4Gft.  Gin.  in  the  clear.  The  style  is 
the  Early  English  Gothic,  conventional  in  de- 
tail, but  freely  treated  in  outline.  The  in- 
terior will  be  dissimilar  in  some  respects  from 
most  Gothic  churches.  Architectural  efiect  is 
kept  subservient  to  comfort  and  convenience. 
A  spacious  vestibule,  with  lateral  porches, 
containing  stair-ways — 27ft.  6in.  by  10ft. — 
will  be  entered  from  a  central  and  two  side 
doorways.  The  body  of  the  church,  lighted 
by  lancets,  and  a  wheel  window  over  pulpit, 
filled  with  cathedral  glass,  is  divided  by  two 
passages  into  three  blocks  of  comfortably- 
arranged  open  seats,  those  at  the  sides  con- 
verging towards  the  pulpit,  which  is  ap- 
proached from  a  spacious  platform,  in  front  of 
which  will  be  the  choir  seats.  There  wiU  be 
sittings  for  500  persons  on  the  floor — side 
galleries  are  dispensed  with  ;  but  an  end  gal- 
lery, thrown  over  the  vestibule,  lighted  from 
the  front,  and  approached  by  two  staircases, 
will  accommodate  250  persons,  while  leaving 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  house  clear 
— thus  giving  750  sittings  in  all.  The  roof 
will  be  in  a  single  span,  with  the  ceiling  coved 
to  a  height  of  "Zft.,  and  plastered.  The  prin- 
cipals, open  to  the  hammer-beams,  will  be 
supported  on  corbels,  and  filled  in  between 
the  quarterings  of  the  exposed  timbers  with 
elaborate  tracery.  The  bench  ends,  seats, 
pulpit,  gallery  front  and  fittings,  will  be  of 
mediaeval  pattern,  and,  with  the  exposed  por- 
tion of  roof,  and  beams,  and  sheeting  of  gal- 
lery, and  vestibule  ceilings,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  vestibule  will  be  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  it  is  intended  to  heat  the 
church  with  hot  water.  The  lighting  will  be 
principally  by  coronfe,  and  every  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  perfect  ventilation.  Ex- 
ternally, the  design  is  striking  and  effective. 
The  centre  of  the  facade  is  pierced  with  a  bold 
and  handsome  four-light  traceried  window, 
with  shafted  mullions  and  wheel-head,  having 
numerous  cusped  openings,  knd  a  deeply- 
recessed  and  moulded  doorway.  A  projection, 
with  the  aid  of  buttresses,  serves  efi'ectually 
to  break  the  line  of  front,  which  is  thus  re- 
cessed at  either  side.  Over  each  of  the  side 
doors  will  be  two-light  traceried  windows, 
serving  to  light  stairways.  A  well-propor- 
tioned tower  and  spire  will  rise  from  the  south- 
east angle  to  a  height  of  104ft.  above  the  street 
pavement.  In  the  belfry  stage,  which  will 
be  encircled  at  the  angles  of  the  octagon  with 
shafts  and  foliated  capitals,  supporting  the 
corbelled  base  of  spire,  it  is  intended  to  place 
a  bell.  Further  efi'ect  will  be  gained  externaly 
by  the  introduction  of  pinnacles  on  the  angles 
of  flank,  painted  and  gilt  finials,  hood  mould- 
ings, and  voussoirs  of  Donegal  granite  over 
door  and  window  opes,  &c.  The  rubble  wal- 
ling will  be  of  local  material,  with  dressings, 
windows,  door-jambs,  spire,  &c.,  of  Dungiven 
stone.  The  space  in  front  of  the  church  will 
be  enclosed  with  boundary-railings,  gate,  &c. 


THE  PRIVILEGES  AND  AUTHORI- 
TIES OF  IRISH  CORPORATIONS. 
The  following  very  proper  motion  was 
brought  forward  and  agreed  to  in  our  City 
Council,  at  a  late  meeting,  by  Mr.  C.  Den- 
nehy.  For  many  years  the  subject  has  been 
cropping  up  now  and  again.  We  hope  the 
inquiry  will  be  prosecuted  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  that  the  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  Corporation,  will  soon  understand  what 
are  exactly  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our 
ancient  corporation : — 

That  it  be  referred  to  a  comniittee  of  tlie  vfliole 
house  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  wimt  are  the  ex- 
ecutive powers,  privilejies,  and  authorities  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  different  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  linijlaud  and  Scotland,  and  vvitlilield  from 
or  denied  to  tlie  municipal  representatives  of  ihe 
people  of  Ireland  ;  and  furtlier  to  report  if  it  lie  a 
fact  that,  whilst  the  corporations  of  Great  Britain 
have  tlie  entire  appoinlinentand  control  of  tlie  police, 
the  nomination  to  the  borough  inaiiistracy,  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  appointment  of  the  sheriffs  as  well  as 
the  control  of  the  local  courts  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  such  powers,  privileges,  and  autlio- 
rities  have  never  been  confided  to  tlie  municipal 
representatives  of  the  city  of  Dublin," 
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THE   SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
DUBLIN. 

Although  Dr.  Mapother  has  ably  refuted 
some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Benson  Baker, 
that  f»eutlemau  reitei-ates  sevei-al  of  his  former 
charges  with  greater  vehemence.  As  we  are 
anxious  to  elicit  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  we  will  extend  to 
Mr.  Benson  Baker's  statements  the  benefit 
of  increased  circulation.  Eliminating  his 
statistics,  we  print  the  gist  of  his  letter  in 
the  same  order  as  it  was  given  in  a  morning 
contemporary.    Concerning — 

TEKEMENT  HOUSES. 

Tliese  houses  were  clean  so  far  as  the  pnssases, 
staircases,  and  rooms  were  concerned.  I  confess  I 
was  asreeahly  impressed  witli  tlie  personal  cleanli- 
7iess  of  tlie  poor  and  their  rooms.  Their  condition 
compared  favourably  witli  people  in  like  circum- 
stances in  London.  Personal  nealect  I  found  at 
a  niiniraum,  corporate  neglect  at  a  maximum.  I 
mentioned  that  the  water  supply  was  exceptionally 
CTOod  and  plentiful,  and  that  more  ran  otf  by  the 
bye-wash  than  was  consumed  liy  the  citizens.  But 
YOU  have  a  doulile  service  of  conduit  pipes  from 
Stillorgan  to  the  city.  One  of  these  services  miiiht 
with  the  greatest  advantage  be  used  to  water  the 
streets,  flush  tlie  sewers,  and  mitigate  the  prover- 
bial Liffey  nuisance  at  low  water.  There  is  in  the 
Varlry  Water  Works  the  most  important  factor  in 
maintaining  the  salubrity  of  the  city,  but  it  is  not 
utilised. 

THE  DISPENSARY  IN  HIGH-STERET. 

Tills  institution  presents  to  the  liygiest  the  follow- 
inir  interesting  features  : — It  is  approached  through 
a  narrow,  dirty  passage.  The  exterior  is  grimy, 
the  windows  are  festooned  with  ancient  dirt ;  where 
the  glass  is  absent,  boards  and  rags  supply  the 
place,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  grotesque. 
On  entering  the  waiting  room  one  is  struck  by  its 
damp,  barn-like  appearance.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
morniuET  is  like  that  which  any  one  who  has  visited 
ancient  crypts  would  at  once  recoiinise.  The  con- 
sulting-room partakes  much  of  the  same  character. 
The  walls  here  have  been  boarded  round  to  the 
height  of  some  four  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  tlie 
plaster  fallins  off.  Above  this  board  the  water 
mark,  like  a  tidal  wave,  is  plainly  seen.  The  cellar 
is  unoccupied,  and,  too  usual,  refuse  has  accumu- 
lated, and  a  musty  fusty  smell  arises  tlironah  the 
f5oor,  and  fills  the  room.  The  room  above  the  dis- 
pensary is  occupied  by  an  amateur  guano  maiiulac- 
tnrer,  under  the  title  of  a  poultry  yard.  To  the  rere 
of  the  dispensary  is  an  ashpit, &c.,  filled  with  every 
abomination.  The  water  from  the  roof  ot'  the  dis- 
pensary percolates  through  the  liea|i  of  filth,  and 
slowly  finds  its  way  through  the  cellars  into  the 
house  of  the  resident  medical  officer,  The  house 
is,  of  course,  exceedingly  damp.  "  Aliandon  hope 
all  ye  who  enter  here,"  vrould  be  an  appropriate 
motto.  Rheumatism  and  broncliitig  are  the  frequent 
ailments  of  the  residents.  It  is  difficult  to  ;;et  a 
servant  to  remain,  the  one  now  there  has  asepulchral 
couah,  and  the  last  porter  died  of  fever  of  a  typhoid 
character  about  three  muntlis  ago.  On  liuhting  a 
fire  in  the  parlour  a  dense  fog  arises.  Some  idea 
of  the  dampness  of  the  place  may  he  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  glass  shade  suspended  over  the 
fanlight  in  the  passage  condenses  the  moisture, 
and  it  may  be  seen  constantly  drip,  drip,  drip,  like 
the  dripping  well  at  Knaresborough,  which  may 
certainly  be  ornamental  in  a  wood,  hut  highly 
objectionable  in  a  dwellins-house.  Now,  sir,  the 
CQudition  of  this  dispensary  has  been  reported  twelve 
months  ago  by  the  medical  officers,  one  of  whom  is 
an  alderman  of  the  city,  but  as  yet  nothing  has 
been  done.  I  was  so  disuusted  and  horrified  that  1 
made  it  a  point  personally  to  inform  the  sanitary 
authorities,  and  they  one  and  all  began  to  make 
excuse,  and  this  abomination  still  remains. 

THE  DISINFECTING  APPAKaTOS. 

I  visited  the  disinfectinir  apparatus  ;  it  is  situated 
in  Marrowbone-lane,  built  in  the  corner  of  a  dunj;- 
heap — one  of  the  depots  for  the  accumulated  refuse 
of  Dublin.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  pipe  through  which 
the  smoke  and  soot  escape  into  the  disinfecting 
chitnher.  This  condition  has  existed  for  several 
weeks.  The  chamlier  is  about  13  ft.  square  by  7  ft. 
liigh  J  it  is  open  daily  from  ten  till  four.  The  pro- 
cess of  disinfection  occupies  five  hours.  There  is  no 
vehicle  to  bring  the  foul  clothes  to  the  apparatus. 
The  articles  to  be  disinfected  are,  therefore,  brought 
in  cabs  and  cars.  Are  these  public  vehicles  disin- 
fected, or  are  they  allowed  to  spreail  the  disease.' 
or  does  the  same  cart  that  brings  the  foul  clotliins 
take  back  the  disinfected  clothing, and  thus  re-infect 
it  ?  Is  not  disinfection  carried  out  in  this  manner  a 
false  security  ?  According  to  the  report,  ten  people 
had  500  articles  disinfected  in  a  month.  Now, 
the  number  of  persons  suffering  from  communicable 


disea'eduring  that  month  would  be  over  1 ,000,  there- 
fore 99  percent,  did  not  have  their  things  disinfected. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  find  adequate 
means  for  the  disinfection  of  beddins  and  clothins, 
and  to  su|iply  one  or  more  covered  carts  for  the 
conveyance  of  foul  articles  throudh  the  streets  to 
the  disinfectinsr  apparatus.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing 
to  permit  either  persons  or  clothes  infected  with 
communicable  disease  to  be  carried  in  public 
vehicles. 

Some  of  the  above  statements  we  know  to 
be  true  ;  of  others  we  cannot  speak  with  any 
certainty  at  the  present  moment.  We  think, 
however,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  enquiring 
into  the  charges  made,  that  they  may  either 
be  substantiated  or  disposed  of.  We  are  as 
ready  ourselves  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  a 
stranger  coming  amongst  us,  as  we  would  be 
to  one  of  our  own.  It  may  not  be  pleasant,  to 
be  sure,  to  have  our  defects  pointed  out  by 
the  denizen  of  another  land ;  but  then  our 
own  city  Press  is  culpable,  to  a  great  extent, 
for  the  bad  sanitary  state  of  Dublin.  We 
have  known  in  many  instances  letters  to  be 
suppressed  by  these  newspapers,  because, 
forsooth,  their  publication  might  ofiend 
Alderman  This  and  Town  Councillor  That,  or 
spoil  the  chance  of  an  advertisement.  It  was 
not  until  the  London  professional  journals 
took  its  sanitary  condition  up  in  earnest  that 
portions  of  the  Dublin  Press  condescended  to 
notice  the  sttbject,  and  insert  correspondence 
thereon.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  one  or  two  journals  in  the  city, 
which  for  the  present  shall  be  nameless,  who 
'burk'  all  mention  of  the  subject.  If  plague 
or  cholera  visited  our  city  in  earnest,  it  would 
be  a  just  retribution  if  such  unworthy  ex- 
jwiients  of  public  opinion  were  to  be  the  first 
victims.  Onr  poor  are  murdered,  jioisoned, 
stifled,  sufibcated,  in  filth-crammed  courts 
and  lanes  and  misery-crowded  tenements, 
and  because  it  would  reflect  upon  the  in- 
capacity of  our  corporate  authorities,  and 
offend  Mr.  Moneybags,  our  upright  jour- 
nalist says — "  Better  to  leave  well  enough 
alone." 

The  question  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Dublin  will  not  be  burked  any  longer,  if  we 
can  help  it.  It  is  too  serious  a  matter  that 
any  class  of  public  men  should  be  permitted 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  lives  of  the 
people. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

The  special  questions  for  discussion  at  the 
Leeds  Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  from  the  4th  to  the  11th  of 
October,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P,,  have 
been  finally  arranged  by  the  general  and 
local  committees  of  the  several  departments, 
as  under : — 

Jurisprudence. — W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  president.  — 1.  What  ste[is  oiicht  to  be 
taken  to  establish  a  bettersysteni  of  legal  education? 
2.  What  is  the  best  constitution  of  local  courts, 
and  what  should  be  their  jurisdiction  ?  3.  What 
alterations  are  expedient  in  the  laws  relating  to  the 
devolution  and  transfer  of  land  ? 

Repression  op  Crime. —  Lord  Teignmouth, 
chairman. — 1.  How  far  ought  the  cellular  system 
of  imprisonment  to  be  adopted  :  and  how  far  does  it 
necessarily  interfere  with  productive  labour?  2.  By 
what  principle  ought  the  amount  of  punishment, 
other  than  capital,  to  be  regulated  ?  3.  By  what 
measures  luay  the  trading  in  stolen  property, 
whether  by  purchasing  it  or  receiving  it  in  pledge, 
be  most  effectually  prevented  ? 

Education. — Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P., 
president. —  1.  What  are  the  special  requirements 
for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  girls  ?  2. 
How  may  the  education  of  neglected  children  be 
best  provided  for?  The  question  to  be  considered 
under  the  divisions  : —  («.)  Industrial  schools  and 
their  relation  to  the  school  lioards.  (6.)  In  what 
form,  if  any,  may  compulsion  he  best  applied  ?  3. 
What  are  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  large 
as  compared  with  small  schools? 

Health. — George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R  S.,  presi- 
dent.—  1.  What  are  the  best  and  most  economical 
methods  of  removing  and  utilising  the  sewage  of 
large  towns?  2.  What  are  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  sanitary  improvement  of  human  habi- 
tations ?  3.  What  are  the  best  means  of  proraotine 
the  health  of  operatives  in  factories  and  workshops? 


EcoNO.MT  AND  Thadb. — William  Newmarcli , 
F.R.S.,  president. — 1 .  What  amendments  are  needed 
in  the  existing  laws  for  the  licensinir  of  houses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ?  2.  What  principles 
ought  to  regulate  the  assessment  and  administration 
of  local  taxation?  3.  Is  it  desirable  that  the 
state  or  municipality  should  assist  in  providing  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  lower  classes  ;  and, 
if  80,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  way  ? 

Each  of  these  questions  will  form  one 
day's  labour  to  discuss,  and  two  days  will  be 
set  apart  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
voluntary  i^apers  on  some  other  subjects  not 
specified  above  within  the  range  of  the  de- 
partments. 


THE  BOOKSELLER  ON  IRISH 
LITERATURE. 

Our  most  useful  contemporary  the  Bookseller 
makes  the  following  kindly  remarks  anent 
our  first  article  on  "  Native  Literature  and 
the  Publishing  Trade  "  : — 

"  The  Irish  Builder  has  an  excellent  article  upon 
the  decay  of  the  book  trade  in  Ireland  ;  a  lament 
for  the  past.  It  should  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  rising  James  Duffys— and  there  must  be  many  of 
them  in  the  country — and  induce  them  to  cultivate 
a  branch  of  native  industry  that  cannot  fail  to  pay 
those  who  embark  in  it.  For  instance,  why  do  the 
booksellers  of  Ireland  import  foreign  raissils  and 
breviaries,  instead  of  printing  for  iliemselves?  and 
are  there  no  native  artists  who  can  supply  their 
countrymen  with  good  and  cheap  wall-pictures,  in 
place  of  the  wretched  German  daubs  now  found 
there?  The  article  in  the  Irish  Builder  should  be 
read  with  attention  by  all  good  Irishmen,  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  Repealer  or  Loyalist,  Fenian  or  its 
opposite,  whatever  that  may  be." 

In  respect  to  the  importations  of  foreign 
missals  and  breviaries,  and  of  "  wretched  Ger- 
man daubs,'"  in  too  many  instances  mere 
caricatures  of  our  country  and  countrymen, 
the  Bookseller's  interrogatory  is  a  most  proper 
and  pertinent  one.  Cheap  wall-pictures  are 
badly  needed  in  the  humble  homes  of  Ireland, 
and  it  may  not  be  known  to  our  contemporary 
that  to  certain  low  purlieus  of  the  St.  Giles 
and  New  Cut  character  in  London  and  other 
equally  low  quarters  in  this  city,  this  country 
is  indebted  for  the  supply  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  pictorial  outrages  on  literature  and 
art  that  disfigure  the  walls  of  many  Irish 
homes  at  the  present  day. 

The  tastes  of  our  lower  classes  need  to  be 
elevated,  and,  indeed,  of  some  of  our  upper 
ones  also.  If  a  proper  public  spirit  existed 
in  this  city,  and  if  Irish  journalism  in  general 
did  its  duty,  "  wretched  German  daubs,"  and 
equally  wretched  native  daubs  would  be  soon 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  intolerable  nui- 
sances. 

We  are  thankful  to  our  contemporary  for 
its  well-timed  remarks,  as  also  its  friendly  re- 
cognition of  our  labours. 


INTERESTING  HISTORICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  second  report  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
script Commission,  lately  issued,  furnishes 
the  public  with  very  interesting  particulars 
of  rare  records  and  MSS.  Although  the  great 
majority  of  the  materials  are  English,  yet 
amongst  the  list  occur  the  names  of  person- 
ages who  had  a  connexion  with  Ireland  in 
their  day,  of  one  or  two  of  whom  we  may  here- 
after furnish  some  particulars.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  Commission  has  not  thrown 
some  more  light  on  Irish  historical  materials 
which  are  known  to  exist  in  many  private  and 
public  collections  in  England.  The  little 
evidence  which  has  as  yet  been  published  by 
this  and  other  commissions  respecting  Irisfi 
materials,  gives  us  but  small  proof  that  the 
same  interest  was  manifested  in  unearthing 
Irish  MSS.  as  was  shown  in  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning those  relating  to  England.  Until  a 
peculiarly  Irish  Historical  Commission  is 
appointed,  having  such  men  as  the  late  John 
O'Donovan  and  Eugene  O'Curry,  or  others 

I  of  a  kindred  stamp,  who  really  know  the 
language,  the  history  and  surroundiugs  of 

■  Irish  records,  we  cannot  expect  anything  like 
satisfactory  reports  concerning  them.  We 
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can  never  have  a  proper  history  of  this 
country  until  all  the  MSS.  relating  to  it  are 
carefully  ascertained  and  diligently  conned 
over  and  reviewed.  The  second  report 
alluded  to  says  that — 

"  By  the  continued  favour  of  the  heads  of  homes 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridtre,  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley  has  been 
enabled  to  resume  his  examinations  of  what  may  be 
called  the  "  Domestic  Records"  of  the  coUeaes  in 
the  two  Universities.    Among  the  records  preserved 
at  Clare  Colleere  (formerly  Clare  Hall),  Cambridge, 
its  ancient  minute  book,  or  register,  claims  especial 
notice.    Information  as  to  the  early  history  of  the 
College  is  to  be  derived  from  it  tliat  lias  probably 
been  lost  sight  of  for  centuries,  throwing  light  more 
especially  upon  the  munificent  provision  made  for 
its  Chapel  by  the  foundress,  and  the  history  of  some 
of  its  early  masters  and  benefactors.    The  collec- 
tion of  letters,  carefully  preserved  by  the  College,  is 
interesting,  those  of  Tillotson,  while  still  a  Fellow 
of  this  College  and  at  a  later  date,  occurring  in  con- 
siderable numbers.    Among  the  other  writers  are  to 
be  found  the  names  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle ;  Saunderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  Pearson, 
Bishop  of  Chester  ;  Henchman,  Bishop  of  London; 
and  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich.    There  is  a  letter 
of  Robert  Lover  to  Mr.  Blythe,  afterwards  Master, 
descrii)tiveof  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  Cambridge 
iu  1665.    The  College  Order  Book  contains  many 
entries  indicative  of  llie  state  of  political  feeling  in 
Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
At  Gonville  and  Caius  College  is  preserved  the  MS. 
History  of  the  College  written  by  Dr.  Caius,  its 
third  Founder.    The  oldest  Computus  or  Bursars' 
Account-book  of  this  College,  now  in  existence, 
begins  in  1423,  and  contains  matters  of  antiquarian 
and  topographical  interest.     Amonsrst  the  most 
valuable  records  in  the  possession  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  are  the  Computi  of  the  Nunnery  of  St. 
Radegund,on  the  site  of  which  the  College  now 
stands.    Some  of  the  early  deeds  here  tlirow  light 
upon  Cambridge  localities,  as  early  as  the  twelth 
century.    Though  the  College  itself  is  of  early 
foundation,  the  records  belonging  to  Trinity  Hall 
cannot  be  said  to  be  of  ancient  date.    Among  its 
papers  are  lettersfrom  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Bacon, 
and  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  a 
letter  (or  copy  of  a  letter)  from  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  to  Henry  Earl  of  Holland,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  begsing  that  John   Selden  (who 
was  educated  at  Oxford)  may  be  appointed  Master. 
Among  the  comparatively  few  records  or  memoranda 
ill  the  possession  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
a  few  notices  will  be  found  of  Bryan  Twyne,  Richard 
Hooker,  and  Edward  Pocock,  the  divine  and  ori- 
entalist.   The  book  of  cbaraes  for  building  tlie  Col- 
lege in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  has  yielded 
some  extracts  whicli,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found 
of  interest.    The  Computi  or  Account-rolls  of  Bxeter 
College  are  probably  among  those  of  earliest  dale  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.    Much  information  is  to 
be  derived  from  them  as  to  the  history  of  the  College. 
The  name  of  John  Trevisa,  a  Fellow  of  the  College, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  translators  of  Hidgen's  Poly- 
chronicon,  appears  more   than   once.    The  more 
ancient  deeds  and  charters  also  of  tlie  College  throw 
light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  halls  and  various 
localitiesof  Oxford.    Manuscript  entries  in  tiie  Latin 
Psalter  and  Hymnal  in  reference  to  the  obits  of 
Richard  Pates,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Nicholas 
Ilarpsfield,  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  especial 
remark.    The  earlier  books  of  Lincoln  College  con- 
tain particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  All  Saints,  in  Oxford.    Notices  have  also  tieen 
extracted  from  one  of  the  College  Registers  as  to 
Robert  Saunderson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  Rector  of  the  College 
and  Bishop  of  Durham.    The  details  as  to  College 
life  and  discipline  in  the  first  lialf  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century  that  are  there  given,  from  the  rarity  of  such 
details,  seem  to  be  of  peculiar  interest.     One  of 
the  most  valuable  documents  in  the  possession  of 
New  College  is  alelter  written  by  William  de  Wyke- 
ham,  founder  of  the  College,  and  the  only  specimen 
of  his  writing  apparently  (beyond  /jis  signature)  that 
has  survived  to  these  times.    Extracis  also  are 
given  from  the  early  Books  of  the  Kitclien  Steward 
and  the  Hall  Steward  which  furnish  ranch,  and  it  is 
believed  hitherto  unnoticed,  information  as  to  the 
social  usages  of  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.    The  rise  in  the  College  from  the 
position  of  lowest  scholar,  of  Thomas  Bekyntone, 
afterwards  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  Uisliop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  has  been  traced  from  these  books.  The 
chief  records  belonging  to  Oriel  College  are  its 
Computi  or  Treasurers'  Accounts.    In  them  a  notice 
will  be  found  of  Henry  Chichele,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  tijen  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  some 
particulars  relative  to  St.  Mary's,  now  the  Univer- 
sity Cliurcli.  Though  not  of  any  great  extent,  these 
extracts,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  to  contain  some 
matters  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  management 


of  the  College  in  those  days,  and  the  habits  and 
usages  of  the  times.  From  the  Computi  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  which  began  in  1347,  only  seven 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  College,  many 
particulars  of  like  features  to  those  presented  by  the 
Computi  of  Exeter  and  Oriel  Colleges  may  be 
gathered.  Notices  have  been  extracted  from  them 
containing  particulars  relative  to  Robert  de  Egles- 
feld,  the  founder,  and  to  John  Trevisa,  the  trans- 
lator ot  Hidgen's  Polychronicon.  A  John  Wyclif 
is  also  mentioned  in  these  Computi  more  than  once. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor  Shirley  that 
this  personage  is  identical  with  our  early  Reformer; 
reasons,  however,  are  given  for  acceptinir  his  con- 
clusion not  without  hesitation,  the  only  alternative 
clearly  beina  tliat  there  must  liave  been  two  John 
Wyclifs  residing  much  about  the  same  time  in  this 
College.  The  question  is  also  noticed,  whetiier 
Henry  the  Fifth,  when  Prince,  really  was,  as  as- 
serted by  tradition,  a  member  of  this  Colletre  ;  while 
passages  hitherto,  it  is  believed,  unnoticed,  are 
given  in  proof  that  his  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  was  a  member  of  the  Society. 
The  Register,  or  Chartulary  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Julian,  or  God's  House,  in  Southampton,  in  the 
possession  of  this  College,  commencing  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  contains  matters  of 
interest  that  are  at  present  unexplored,  more  espe- 
pecially  in  reference  to  the  former  history  of  South- 
ampton. Under  the  head  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
some  slight  notices  are  given  of  Doctors  Kettell  and 
Bathurst  (former  Presidents  of  the  College),  of 
Elizabeth,  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the 
re-founder  of  the  house  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne, 
William  Chillingworth,  John  Somers,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  the  unfortunate 
Eustace  Budgell  who  was  originally  a  member  of 
this  College,  though  in  some  of  the  biographies  he  is 
mentioned  as  of  Christ  Church  only.  Worcester, 
being  a  college  of  comparatively  recent  foundation, 
has  nothing  of  its  own  in  the  way  of  what  may  be 
called  "records."  It,  however,  possesses  a  manu- 
script register  of  the  town  of  Leslie  in  Fife,  A. D. 
1606-45.  There  are  some  entries  in  the  register 
book  of  its  predecessor  on  the  site,  Gloucester  Hall, 
in  which  the  names  of  Kenelm  Digby  and  John 
Speed  appear  among  the  subscribers  to  the  buildings 
ot  the  new  chapel  in  1630.  The  folio  MS.  volume, 
giving  an  account  of  Archbishop  Laud's  trial,  on 
close  examination  may  possibly  be  found  to  disclose 
facts  which  have  hitlierto  been  overlooked.  The 
records  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  are  but  few  in 
number,  and  not  such  as  call  for  especial  remark." 

The  "  unfortunate  Eustace  BudgeU " 
alluded  to  above  came  over  with  Addison  to 
Dublin,  when  the  former  was  appointed  i 
Secretary  to  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  in  1710.  Budgell  was  appointed 
aslclerk  by  Addison  in  the  latter's  ofiBce.  After- 
wards, on  the  arrival  of  George  the  First 
from  Hanover,  BudgeU  was  installed  as 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord  Justices  of  Ire- 
land. Soon  after  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  His  career  and 
vicissitudes  here  and  in  England  would  take 
a  volume  to  relate.  In  his  character  as  author 
or  a  public  servant  we  may,  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, have  something  to  chronicle  in  con- 
nection with  other  matters. 


"  SENSATIONAL  STATISTICAL 
SANITATION." 

"  The  British  Medical  Association  (says  the 
Medical  Press),  mourning  over  the  sanitary 
destitution  of  the  poor  Irish  savages,  detached, 
at  its  Plymouth  meeting,  one  of  its  members 
— Mr.  Benson  Baker — that  he  might  illume 
the  benighted  world  across  the  Channel  with 
the  benignant  rays  of  the  all-benevolent  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Benson  Baker's  function  would, 
of  course,  be  a  nullity  unless  he  established 
an  epidemic  of  sanitary  horror  by  which  to 
work  himself  into  a  little  notoriety,  so  a 
couple  of  days  after  his  arrival,  before  he  had 
time  to  rub  his  eyes  after  the  journey,  he 
wi-ites  to  the  Dublin  papers  a  violent  attack 
on  the  Sanitation  of  Dublin,  and  on  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  Dub- 
lin is  muddy  as  to  its  thoroughfares,  and  no 
cleaner  in  its  purlieus  than  other  large  cities  ; 
but,  as  far  as  any  one  can  judge,  by  sight  or 
smeU,  its  streets  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  similar  streets  elsewhere.  We  are,  how- 
ever, relieved  of  the  necessity  of  dealing 
further  with  Mr.  Benson  Baker's  statements, 
for  they  have  been  completely  and  curtly  dis- 
posed of  by  Dr.  Mapother,  the  Dublin  health 


medical  officer  of  the  city.  Ho  shows  that 
Mr.  Btjiisoti  Baker  has  credited  the  city  of 
Di^blin  with  the  fever  of  all  Ireland,  and  made 
other  errors  in  figures  of  such  gravity  as 
totally  to  discredit  him  if  his  exaggeration 
failed  to  do  so.  The  Brilish  Medical  Jdiinial, 
while  it  repeats  in  its  last  issue  these  untrue 
and  libellous  statements,  administers  a  cut- 
ting rebuke  to  its  harutii  ac/i.rum  delegate.  It 
says  :  "  Mr.  Baker's  statistical  observations 
are  not  without  flaw,  bitt  his  strictures  are 
well  intended,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  found 
based  tipon  facts,  and  worth  serious  conside- 
ration." The  fact  briefly  stated  is  that  the 
street  scavenging  of  Dublin  is  abominable, 
but  the  Public  Health  Committee  has  done 
and  is  doing  its  very  best  for  the  sanitation 
of  the  city,  and  the  Corporation  and  the  rate- 
payers are  being  educated  up  to  sanitary  re- 
form as  quickly  as  can  be  expected." 

[Though  Mr.  Benson  Baker  has  been  guilty 
of  exaggeration  in  some  particulars,  he  has 
nevertheless  told  some  unpalatable  truths 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Say  what  we 
will  in  behalf  of  Dublin,  none  of  us  can  at- 
tempt to  deny  with  any  show  of  honesty  that 
her  sanitary  condition,  in  various  ways,  is 
deplorably  bad.] 


NEW    BENEDICTINE  ABBEY 
CHUKCH,  WORCESTER. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  instant,  this  new 
church  was  consecrated  by  Dr.  UUathorne, 
bishop  of  Birmingham,  assisted  by  Bishop 
Brown.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Abbey  Stan- 
brook,  near  Worcester.  It  is  erected  from  the 
designs  of  E.  W.  Pugin,  architect,  and  will 
cost  about  £10,000.  The  church  is  but  a  first 
instalment  of  the  new  abbey  buildings,  which, 
when  finished,  are  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred religious  persons,  with  apartments  for 
the  same  number  of  young  ladies,  who  wUl 
receive  their  education  in  this  new  establish- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  nuns.  The 
interior  of  the  new  church  contains  every 
feature  of  a  monastic  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  stalls  and  choir  screens  are  of 
New  Zealand  satinwood,  and  are  a  master- 
pieceof  artistic  carving  and  workmanship.  The 
organ  case,  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley, 
is  an  extremely  fine  piece  of  wood  carving, 
the  spandrels  being  filled  with  angels  in  the 
style  of  the  Nuremburg  work  of  the  15th 
century.  The  altars,  by  Messrs.  Morley  and 
Boulton,  are  fine  pieces  of  stone  carving, 
some  of  the  figures  being  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  The  pavement,  by  Messrs.  Minton, 
Taylor,  and  Co.,  is  composed  of  the  richest 
marbles  interspersed  with  encaustic  tiles, 
with  emblems  appertaining  to  the  Benedictine 
order.  The  chancel  rood  and  screen,  by  Mr. 
Hardman  Powell,  is  wrought  in  iron,  with  the 
true  feeling  of  a  Quintin  Matsys.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is  of  Caen 
stone,  the  e.xterior  of  Bath  and  brick.  The 
western  tower  is  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and 
contains  one  of  the  finest  chimes  in  the  king- 
dom. 


HOSPITAL  ACCOMMODATION  IN 
VILLAGES. 

The  following  judicious  remarks  appear  in  a 
recent  Privy  Council  Minute  on  hospitals  for 
infectious  diseases  : — 

"Hospital  accommodation  forinfectioiis  diseases  in 
towns  is  wanted  more  constantly ,  as  well  as  in  larger 
amount,  than  in  villages ;  and  in  towns  there  is 
greater  probability  that  room  \Till  be  wanted  at  the 
same  time  for  two  or  more  infectious  diseases,  which 
ought  not  to  be  treated  in  the  same  ward.  The 
permanent  provision  to  be  made  in  a  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  reasonable  security  a-iainst  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases,  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
four  rooms,  in  separate  pairs,  each  pair  to  receive 
the  sufferers  from  one  infections  disease,  the  men 
and  women  of  course  separately.  The  number  ot 
permanent  beds  to  be  supplied  must  depend  upon 
various  circumstance*,  chiefly  upon  the  size  of  the 
town  ;  but,  as  no  reasonable  amount  of  permanent 
accommodation  could  be  trusted  always  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  a  place  when  infectious  disease 
has  actually  become  epidemic,  foresight  must  in  the 
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first  instance  be  used,  liow,  in  emergency,  additional 
accommndation  can  be  temporarily  fjiven  to  meet 
requirements  in  excess  of  tbe  permanent  provision  : 
otherwise,  tlie  autliorities  may  unexpectedly  find 
themselves  oblijjed  to  leave  ill-lodged  infectious 
cases  at  their  homes,  much  as  if  no  liospital  had 
been  provided.  Accordingly,  for  a  town  of  any 
importance,  the  hospital  provision  ought  to  consist 
of  a  permanent  building,  having  around  it  space 
enough  for  tlie  erection  of  temporary  structures  as 
occasion  may  require.  Considerations  of  ultimate 
economy  make  it  wise  to  have  the  permanent  build- 
ins  equal  to  somewhat  more  than  the  average 
necessities  of  the  place,  so  that  recourse  to  tem- 
porary extensions  may  less  often  be  wanted.  In 
small  towns,  for  instance,  if  an  hospital  coiisisl- 
inc  of  four  wards  and  the  necessary  administrative 
offices,  is  to  be  provided,  the  original  expense  of 
making  each  ward  serve  for  (say)  eight  persons, 
will  be  far  less  than  double  tliat  of  making  the 
wards  for  four.  And  in  any  case,  it  is  well  to  make 
the  administrative  offices  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
want  of  the  permanent  wards  ;  because  thus,  at 
little  additional  first  cost,  they  will  be  ready  to 
serve,  when  occasion  comes,  for  the  wants  of  the 
temporary  extensions,  and  so  save  great  incon- 
venience and  outliiy.  In  huts,  as  in  permanent 
buildings  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases, 
not  less  than  2,000  feet  cubic  space,  witli  144  square 
feet  of  floor,  should  be  given  to  each  patient.  The 
ventilation  of  huts,  also,  is  of  equal  importance 
with  that  of  permanent  hospital  buildings.  It  is 
best  secured  by  the  combination  of  side  windows 
with  roof  opening,  the  latter  protected  from  rain, 
and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge  of  the 
roof." 


COERESPONDENCE. 


"OUR  SANITARY  REFORMERS." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Your  article  in  last  issue  on  the 
above  subject  was  both  admirable  in  spirit 
and  also  well  timed.  You  truly  point  out  an 
untrodden  path,  yet  an  open  but  unutilised 
one,  for  public  boards  and  other  bodies  who 
desire  to  bestow  honor  in  quarters  where  it 
is  well  deserved.  Although  you  mention 
none  by  name  entitled  to  this  new  honorable 
recognition  which  you  suggest,  yet  I  think 
you  gracefully  and  delicately  indicate  where 
one  man  may  be  found  whose  labors  in  the 
fields  of  sanitary  science  stand  pre-eminent 
among  other  workers.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  modern  sanitary 
improvement  can  be  no  stranger  to  him  to 
whom  they  stand  most  indebted,  and  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  selection  could 
not  have  been  made  with  better  judgment. 
In  a  word,  the  honored  name  you  indicate 
can  be  none  other  than  George  Godwin,  Esq., 
well  known  throughout  Great  Britain  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  his 
untiring  labors  as  a  sanitary  reformer,  and 
as  a  distinguished  architectural  author  and 
journalist.  He  has  already  won  a  distinguished 
name  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  and 
his  name  is  a  "  household  word,"  not  only  in 
the  huge  labyrinth  of  mighty  London,  but 
throughout  every  portion  of  her  Majesty's 
kingdoms.  If  we  are  to  honor  our  sanitary 
reformers,  and  give  honor  where  honor  is 
justly  due,  let  that  honor  be  commensurate 
with  the  public  services  rendered  by  the 
person  entitled  to  it.  If  the  labors  of  George 
Godwin  were  honestly  weighed,  no  distinction 
could  be  too  high  as  a  public  recognition  of 
his  life-long  and  life-giving  services  in  the 
interest  of  common  humanity.  Indeed,  I 
think  on  the  Government  of  these  countries 
rests  the  onus  of  taking  the  initiative.  It 
would  do  itself  an  honor  in  the  act  of  bestow- 
ing it  on  such  a  man  ;  nor  can  I  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  there  would  be  any  of  the  English 
corporations  who  would  not  unanimously 
agree  in  endorsing  a  proposal  for  some  fitting 
public  recognition  for  the  services  of  our 
greatest  modern  sanitary  reformer.  Wish- 
ing every  success  to  your  admirably-conducted 
journal,  and  hoping  your  suggestion  may  at 
no  distant  day  be  carried  out,  I  am,  &c., 
Dublin  Library,  H.  C. 

Sept.  9th,  1871. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Under  the  above  title  a  most  com- 
prehensive and  well-timed  article  appeared  in 


the  last  issue  of  your  journal.  Doubtless 
the  subject  will  receive  grave  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  at  a  time  when 
the  dreaded  evil  of  pestilence  threatens  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity, consequent  on  the  neglect  of  the  pro- 
per provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  the  poor  and  helpless. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  while  the 
highest  honours  of  the  State  are  freely  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  loudest  and  most 
troublesome  venal  politicians,  or  the  sleekest 
and  most  insinuating  court  flatterers,  the 
labours  of  the  zealous  philanthropist,  or  pa- 
tient and  skilful  pioneer  of  art  and  science, 
but  seldom  receives  that  honourable  recogni- 
tion which  should  be  the  reward  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  devoted  to  every  cause  calculated 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  great  working 
community ;  and  hence  it  is  that  so  few  are 
found,  when  wanting,  to  lead  the  van  in  the 
onward  crusade  against  filth,  squalor,'  pesti- 
lence, intemperance,  and  immorality.  Adopt- 
ing the  concluding  words  of  your  article  : — 

"  If  one  more  distinguished  than  others  in  the 
field  of  sanitary  science  as  worker,  journalist,  and 
architect,  should  strike  you  as  one  eminently  de- 
serving of  honour,  hesitate  not  to  hononr  and  reward 
him,  for  he  will  l)e  found  entitled  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  and  the  people,  and  also  to  tlie  dis- 
tinction that  accompanies  such  a  reward  for  a  life 
well,  nobly,  and  usefully  spent." 

It  may  occur  to  your  readers  that  an 
eminent  journalist,  removed  alike  from  the 
margin  of  the  Clyde  and  the  miseries  of  the 
Lifi'ey,  has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  able  and  fearless  champion  of 
every  movement  that  has  had  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  struggling  Art — the  re- 
moval of  social  grievances — the  improve- 
ment of  the  homes  and  morals  of  the  humbler 
classes — the  establishment  of  Architecture 
in  the  public  mind  as  an  Art,  combining  our 
enjoyments  with  our  necessities  ;  while  the 
cry  of  misery  and  neglect  has  ever  found 
assistance  and  sympathy  in  high  quarters  by 
means  of  his  ready  type. 

If  the  impartial  Art-critic  and  unflinching 
censor  has  for  so  many  years  wielded  his 
plumed  sceptre  in  the  cause  of  all  that  is 
"  sublime  and  beautiful,"  has  not  society 
largely  benefited  by  such  untiring  labours  ? 
If  the  accomplished  architect,  archieologist, 
author,  and  literary  writer  can  claim  a  niche 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  the  name  of  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.,  editor  of  the  Builder,  should 
not  go  down  to  posterity  unnoticed  by  the 
Government,  under  which  he  has  served  so 
long  and  so  well,  as  a  great  moral  Reformer. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  life,  Mr.  Godwin 
received  a  gracious  tribute  to  his  literary 
talents  from  the  Society  des  Beaux  A  rts  at 
Paris,  the  gold  medal  having  been  presented 
to  him  on  the  publication  of  his  "  Churches 
of  London."  His  essay  on  concrete  obtained 
the  medal  from  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  at  a  time  when  this  material,  now 
of  such  vast  importance,  was  almost  a 
stranger  to  our  vocabulary. 

The  effects  of  his  wTitings  have  contributed 
largely  to  influence  the  advancement  of  the 
scenery  of  the  drama,  where  hitherto  archi- 
ture  was  grosfdy  misrepresented  ;  reminding 
the  supine  stage  manager  of  the  words  of 
Burns : — 

"  If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 
I  rede  you  tent  it: 
A  chieM's  amanft  you  takint;  notes, 

And,  faith,  he  '11  prent  it." 

How  many  a  benevolent  millionaire  turned 
his  attention  to  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  from  reading  the  pages  of  the 
Builder?  How  many  a  young  aspirant  in 
fame  dates  the  commencement  of  his  success 
to  a  kindly  notice  of  his  early  eiTorts  when  he 
had  no  shop-window  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  ? 
What  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  expended 
on  works  of  art  through  the  "  Art  Union,"  of 
which  Mr.  Godwin  was  among  the  first  pro- 
moters and,  hon.  sec.  for  many  years  ?  How 
many  journals  have  followed  his  example  to 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ? 

If  honor  is  to  be  given  to  whom  honor  is 
due,  then,  indeed,  the  editor  of  the  Builder 


may  expect  his  labours  to  receive  public  re- 
cognition. 

Although  the  high  social  position  to  which 
Mr.  Godwin's  talents  have  raised  him  may 
render  him  personally  indifferent  to  any 
public  mark  of  distinction,  it  would  only  be 
a  grateful  compliment  to  the  profession,  of 
which  he  is  a  much-valued  member,  that  some 
testimony  of  the  approbation  of  the  State 
should  fall  on  one  of  her  Majesty's  well-tried 
and  most  active  servants,  before  the  descent 
of  the  curtain  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

Dublin.  C.  G. 

[It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  entirely 
concur  in  the  sentiments  of  our  corres- 
pondents. We  are  always  glad  to  see  "  honor 
given  where  honor  is  due,"  irrespective  of 
creed  or  country.  In  this  case  it  is  well 
deserved,  and  we  trust  that  the  Irish  Builder 
will  never  fail  in  its  duty  in  advocating 
claims  which  are  right  and  just,  and  entitled 
to  public  support  at  home  and  abroad,  or 
whether  it  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or 
by  the  waters  of  the  Lifi'ey. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  O'CONNELL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  oldest  disciples  and 
followers  of  O'Connell,  and  one  whose  public 
actions  never  belied  my  words,  I  beg  to  thank 
you  sincerely  for  yoitr  noble  idea.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  O'Connell  testimonial,  as  I  have 
long  since  passed  the  span  allotted  to  man. 
Yet  as  a  proof  of  my  earnestness  I  am  ready 
to  subscribe  the  sum  of  five  pounds  either  as 
a  subscription  or  as  an  instalment  of  a  larger 
one,  towards  creating  a  fund  towards  the 
payment  of  preliminary  expenses  should  your 
idea  be  carried  out  of  celebrating  the  cente- 
nary of  Ireland's  greatest  Tribune. — I  am, 
sir,  yours  truly, 

A  Town  Councillor. 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  ART  TEACHING. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  works  on  art  subjects  are 
pretty  well  known,  has  got  a  jiet  project  in 
his  brain,  which  he  has  been  for  some  time 
trying  to  develop  into  a  tangible  shape.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  written  some  very  pretty  books, 
expressed  some  very  beautiful  words,  gave 
some  excellent  advice,  which,  unfortunately, 
as  the  world  wags,  could  not  be  acted  upon. 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  lover  of  nature  and  a  lover 
of  art — art  of  a  peculiar  form ;  he  has 
created  a  taste  for  his  hobby  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  who  think  they  know  what  art 
is  ;  but  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Ruskin,  since  he 
first  wrote  on  the  subject  of  art,  has  ever 
moulded  the  mind  of  one  practical  student, 
or  that  he  can  point  to  one  disciple  of  his  as 
painter,  sculptor,  or  architect.  Mr.  Raskin 
is  wonderfully  enthusiastic  and,  we  believe, 
kind-hearted  ;  he  can  write  weU,  but  Nature 
has  not  fitted  him  for  an  art  teacher.  Good 
may  come  out  of  his  project ;  but  the  school 
of  art  that  rises  as  the  creation  of  his  mind 
in  an  architectural  sense  is  not  fated  to  live. 
There  is  always  something  to  charm  or  amuse 
in  Mr.  Ruskin's  utterances,  and  though  one 
may  utterly  disagi'ee  with  the  man,  their  only 
regret  is  that  he  wastes  such  a  lot  of  fine 
language  in  shaping  his  theories  that  can 
never  find  a  practical  embodiment  as  long  as 
society  is  constituted  as  it  is.  If  Mr.  Raskin 
could  alter  the  train  of  the  world's  thought 
on  art  matters,  he  might  hope,  but  only  hope, 
his  teachings  might  succeed. 

We  extract  from  his  publication,  Fors  Cla- 
viijera,  his  latest  utterance  on  the  new  endow- 
ment scheme  he  has  on  hand,  al-io  his  land 
scheme,  the  "  St.  George's  Fund": — 

"  What,  for  ray  own  part,  I  am  about  to  endea- 
vour is  certainly  within  my  power,  if  my  life  and 
health  last  a  few  years  more,  and  the  compass  of  it 
is  soon  definable.  First,  as  I  told  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  letters,  I  must  do  ra<;  own  proper 
work  as  well  as  I  can,  nothing  else  must  come  in 
the  way  of  that ;  and  for  some  time  to  come  it  will 
be  heavy,  because,  after  carefully  considering  tbe 
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operation  of  tlie  Keiisinylon  system  of  nrt  tpacliins; 
throiitjlioiit  tlu'  coiitiiry,  iitid  wHtcliini;  for  two  years 
its  efl'ect  oil  \iirioii8  cliisses  ol  sliidi'iits  iit  Oxforil, 
I  became  fir)iilly  convinced  thai  it  I'eli  short  of  its 
objects  in  more  llian  one  vital  partienlar  ;  and  I  have, 
theret'ore,  obtained  permission  to  found  a  separate 
iiiastersliip  of  drawini;  in  connection  with  the  art 
professorsliip  of  Oxford;  and  elementary  schools 
will  l>e  opened  in  the  University  galleries,  next 
October,  in  which  the  method*  of  teachini;  will  lie 
oalculaled  to  meet  the  reqniremenls  which  have  not 
been  contemplated  in  the  Kensington  »ystein.  Biil 
how  far  what  these,  not  new,  hnt  vt-ry  ancient,  dis- 
ciplines teach,  may  he  bv  modern  students,  either 
requireii  or  emlnred,  remains  to  lie  seen.  The  or- 
jtanisation  of  the  system  of  teachintt,  and  prepara- 
tion of  examples,  in  this  school,  is,  however,  at 
present  my  chief  work — no  litrht  one — and  every- 
thintf  else  most  be  subordinate  to  it.  Bnl  in  my 
first  series  of  lectures  at  Oxford  1  stated,  and  can- 
not too  often  or  too  firmly  state,  that  no  great  arts 
were  practicable  by  any  people,  unless  they  were 
living  contented  lives,  in  pure  air,  out  of  the  way 
of  un>ii;litly  objects  and  emancipated  from  unneces- 
sary mechanical  occupation.  It  is  simply  one  part 
of  the  practical  work  I  have  to  do  in  art  teaching, 
to  hrinir,  somewhere, such  conditions  into  existence, 
and  to  sliow  the  workins  of  them.  I  know  also, 
assuredly,  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
arts  of  men  are  the  best  for  their  eouls  and  bodies; 
and  knowing  this,  I  do  not  donl)t  liut  that  it  may 
be  with  due  pains,  to  some  material  extent,  eon- 
vincini;ly  shown  ;  and  I  am  now  ready  to  receive 
help,  little  or  much,  from  any  one  who  cares  to 
forward  the  showing  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland  and  the  Riaht  Hon.  William  Cowper-Temple 
have  consented  to  be  the  trusteesof  thefund  ;  it  heiwa 
distinctly  understood  that  in  that  office  they  accept 
no  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  scheme,  and 
refram  from  expressin;;  any  opinion  of  its  principles. 
They  simply  undertake  the  charge  of  llie  money 
and  land  given  to  the  S.  Geor;ie's  Fund  ;  certify  to 
tlie  public  that  it  is  spent,  or  treated,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  fund,  in  the  manner  stated  in  my  ac- 
counts of  it;  and  in  the  event  of  my  death,  hold 
it  tor  such  fulfilment  of  its  purposes  as  they  may 
then  find  possible.  But  it  is  evidently  necessary 
for  llie  riiiht  working  of  the  scheme  that  the  trus- 
tees should  not,  except  only  in  that  office,  be  at 
present  concerned  with  or  involved  in  it  ;  and  thai 
no  amiiisiuous  responsinility  should  tall  on  them.  1 
know  too  much  of  the, manner  of  law  to  hope  that 
I  can  t;et  the  arraiiiremenl  put  into  pr  iper  foriii 
before  llie  end  of  the  yrar  ;  but  I  hope,  at  least, 
on  the  eve  of  (.'hristnum  day  (the  day  I  named  first) 
to  pulilish  the  December  iiumlier  of  Fois  with  the 
\ei:-d\  terms  all  clear;  until  then,  whatever  sums  or 
land  I  may  retreive  will  be  simply  paid  tn  the  trus- 
tees, or  secured  in  their  name,  for  tln^  S  Oi'orsie's 
Fund  ;  wnat  I  may  attempt  allerwnrds  will  be  in 
any  case  scarcely  noticealile  for  some  time  ;  for  I 
sliall  only  work  with  the  interest  of  the  fninl.  and 
as  I  have  strenyth  and  leisure.  I  have  little enouah 
of  the  one  ;  a'ld  am  likely  to  have  little  of  the 
other,  for  years  to  come,  if  these  drawing  schonis 
become  useful,  as  I  hope.  Bui  what  I  may  do  for 
myself  is  of  small  ooiisequence.  Lon;;  before  I  can 
come  to  any  convincint;  result,  I  believe  some  of 
the  [fentleineii  of  England  will  hate  taken  up  the 
matter,  and  seen  that,  for  their  own  sake,  no  less 
than  the  country's,  they  must  now  live  on  their 
estate-,  not  in  sliootini;  lime  only,  but  all  the  year  ; 
and  be  themselves  farmers,  or  '  shepherd  lords,' 
and  make  tlie  field  eain  on  the  street,  not  the  street 
on  the  field  ;  ^uid  bid  the  lighl  break  into  tlie  smoke 
clouds,  and  bear  in  tlieir  bands,  up  to  those  loath- 
some city  walls,  the  iiifts  of  (iiotlo's  charity — co'  ii 
and  flowers.'  In  a  note,  Mr.  Kuskiii  says  : — '  Since 
last  Fors  was  pnlilisbed,  I  have  sold  some  more 
property,  wlii<'h  has  hrou'.;hl  me  in  anotlier  ten 
tlioii-<an(l  to  lithe;  so  that  I  have  bought  a  second 
thousand  Consols  in  the  names  of  the  trustees — and 
have  received  a  pretty  lit  lie  ■rilt  of  seven  acres  of 
woodland,  in  Wopeestershiie,  fir  yon  already  — 
so  you  see  there  is  at  least  a  hesjinniiii;.'  " 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  new  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Portglenone,  was  dedicated  on  Sunday  lasf; 
Iby  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian.  The  sermon 
[was  preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  Richard 
P^arner,  President  of  St.  Malachy'a  College, 
pelfast. 

I  Teemore  School-house,  county  Cavan,  has 
ibeen  considerably  enlarged.  The  cost  has 
[been  defrayed  by  the  Earl  of  Erne. 

[  The  Methodist  Chapel,  Ballymena,  which 
Hor  several  months  past  has  been  undergoing 
[repairs,  was  re-opened  on  Sunday  last. 


The  new  Theatre  Royal,  Belfast,  will  open 
on  the  25th  inst.  It  is  being  erected  from 
plans  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Shen-y,  which 
Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn,  and  Lanyon  are 
energetically  carrying  out,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  S.  P.  Close.  Mr.  Thomas  McKeown 
is  the  contractor. 

On  the  5th  inst.  a  large  assemblage  of  the 
gentry  of  the  county  Monaghan  were  pre- 
sent at  Castleblayney,  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  stone  of  a  manse  by 
Mrs.  Hope,  the  owner  of  this  large  property. 
On  her  arrival  at  the  site,  she  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  parishioners,  &c.,  and,  being 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  McAskie  with 
a  handsome  silver  trowel,  performed  the  cere- 
mony in  a  most  graceful  manner.  Mrs.  Hope 
and  Lord  Templeton  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  building,  which  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  The  designs,  &c.,  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  architect, 
Dundalk.  Mr.  W.  Belshaw,  of  Armagh,  is 
the  builder. 


PLASTER  WORK  AT 
THE  PROVINCL\L  BANK,  COLLEGE 
STREET. 

In  our  recent  and  former  notices  of  this 
building  (of  which  an  illustration  was  given 
with  our  last  issue)  we  inadvertently  omitted 
to  state  that  the  greater  portion  of  plaster- 
work  thereat  was  executed,  in  a  highly  credit- 
able manner,  by  Messrs.  Hogan,  and  Son, 
Great  Brunswick-street. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 

Loans  fkom  BuinniNG  Socirties, — <^ne  of 
tlie  strongest  objections  urged  against  benefit  luiild- 
ing  socintiea  is  the  high  rate  of  interest  frequently 
cliarfi;ed  upon  loiiiis,  and  the  formidable  penalty 
wliieli  attends  the  participations  in  their  benefits. 
Nominally,  of  course,  the  interest  asked  appears 
low  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  practically  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  the  buildintr  societies  too  often  take  pains 
to  conceal  this  fact  from  the  borrowers.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  paper  laid  before  the  Friendly 
Societies  Commission,  which  shows  that  a  person, 
who  ought  well  to  understand  the  nature  of  borrow- 
ing money,  borrowed  £600,  and  for  this  money,  in 
twelve  years,  he  paid  £1,002.  The  system,  we 
fear,  fructifies  on  deception,  Dr.  V.  E.  Bowkett 
explained  to  the  Commissioners  how  the  deception  is 
practised.  A  society  offers  to  lend  money  at  5 
per  cent,  interest.  "The  people  who  borrow  fancy 
they  get  it  at  5  per  cent.  ;  but  they  really  get  it  at 
17  per  cent.,"  and  Dr.  Bowkett  believes"  there  are 
none  less  than  15  or  20  per  cent."  It  is,  however, 
their  own  fault  if  investors  thus  allow  themselves  to 
be  blindfolded.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  the  monthly  payments  they 
would  make  over  the  series  of  years  for  which  the 
loan  extends,  and  compare  the  total  with  the  amount 
required  to  be  borrowed. —  Globe. 

An  ancient  tomb,  believed  to  be  Phoenician,  has 
been  found  in  Malta,  near  Civila  Vecohia.  Itcon- 
sisis  of  an  oven-shaped  excavation,  4ft.  Sin.  high 
in  the  centre,  and  9ft.  5in.  in  diameter.  In  the 
midst  of  this  tomb  lies  a  plain  stone  chest,  or  sarco- 
pliagiis,  liewn  fnmi  a  solid  block  of  sandstone,  5ft. 
II  ill.  long,  3ft.  broad,]  ft.  9in.  deep,  and  the  sides 
are  4in.  thick.  The  entrance  was  closed  by  a  thick 
flag  of  stone,  having  one  corner  broken  off,  possibly 
by  its  first  discoverers,  as  the  tomb  had  evidentl}^ 
been  entered  before.  Nothing  was  found  but  the 
uncovered  stone  chest,  a  brass  anklet  of  appn- 
renOy  great  antiquity,  a  piece  of  a  clay  lamp,  and 
some  human  bones.  No  inscription  of  any  kind  was 
found. 

A  fine  arts  exhibition  is  being  got  up  at  Calcutta 
under  the  auspices  of  the  council  of  the  Dalhonsie 
Institute.  It  will  probably  be  opened  in  Decetnber, 
andcmitinne  till  January. 

For  the  situation  of  caretaker  of  the  new  Muni- 
cipal Buildings,  Belfast,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
si.Nty-one  applicai ions.  The  committee  appointed 
James  Johnston,  at  present  one  of  the  wan.ers  in 
the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Abbe  Richard,  on 
certain  stone  implements  f'ou' d  by  him  in  Egypt,  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  tomb  of  Joshua.  The 
sepulchre  was  discovered  in  1863  by  M.  Gnerin,  and 
its  authenticity  was  subsequently  co.ifirmed  by  M. 
de  Saulcy. 


Workmen  are  still  actively  engaged  in  repairing 
the  monument  of  the  city  of  Lille  in  the  I'hice  de  la 
Concorde.  .According  to  the  Mmnlc,  the  site  of 
this  statue  evokes  srnrie  painful  remin  seences.  In 
179.'?  a  restaiinint  stood  on  the  spot,  with  the  sign 
of  "  La  (iiiilloline,"  and  the  private  ciibmets  on  the 
first  floor  were  in  great  request  as  afTonlirii  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  scaffolri  in  the  centre  of  the  Place. 
On  each  table,  by  the  side  of  the  liill  of  fare,  the 
waiters  used  to  place  a  list  of  the  traitors  who  were 
to  be  executed  that  day.  Courbet  (a  member  of  the 
Convention)  relates  in  his  memoirs  that  Roiiespierre 
breakfasted  there  on  the  day  when  iJanton  was 
sacrificed.  Some  little  time  after  the  terrace  was 
crowded  to  witness  the  execution  of  Robespierre 
himself. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a  rather  unknown  and  neg- 
lected (hecaiisein  an  out-of-the-way  locality)  Druid's 
temple,  some  seven  miles  from  Pateley  liridge,  in 
an  almost  perfect  stale  of  preservation.  "  The  out- 
side walls  (which  are  132  yards  in  length)  are  com- 
posed of  enormous  single  stones,  with  steps  round 
the  outside  supporting  them.  Inside  the  temple 
are  a  huge  block,  probably  for  sacrifices  ;  a  column  ; 
an  altar  beneath  an  oak  at  the  end  o|iposite  the 
entrance;  six  recesses, formed  by  two  gigin  i ic  >tones 
with  one  at  the  top  ;  on  each  side  six  single  stones, 
near  the  walls  ;  four  large  blocks  of  stone,  two  on 
each  side,  stood  near  the  centre.  Leading  out  of 
the  temple  is  a  diiiing-hall,  with  a  long  stone  table 
and  four  stone  seats  at  each  side  of  if.  Leading  out 
of  this  again  is  an  inner  chamber,  covered  over, 
containing  eight  stone  seats.  On  the  top  of  this 
inner  chamber  large  stones  are  piled  and  oak  trees 
are  growing.  Farther  on  beyond  these  trees,  stands 
a  single  large  stone  with  many  small  holes  bored  in 
the  top  of  it,  supported  by  smaller  stones.  Farther 
on  still  stands  a  gigantic  column,  about  thirty  feet 
high,  composed  of  16  large  stones;  round  this 
column  is  a  double  circle  of  12  stones.  Hverything 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  and  preservati(ui 
— the  stones  do  not  appear  to  have  been  even  moved 
from  tlieir  places." 

RiiPORT  OF  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
lina — "  I  nave  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  siimples  of  .Semolina  sent  tiy  Messrs.  !>.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  3(i  Mark-lane,  li.C  f  find  t  lem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  t.Kcellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  cbietfy  gUitt-n, 
and  are  far  more  nutritions  tlian  any  other  food,  such  .-is 
Arrowroot.  Tapioca,  .Sago,  Corn  Hour.  Farinaceous  I'ood, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  tl'e  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

New  Metal  Pocket  Vesta  Box,  wiTn  Patent  Spring 
Cover. —  Hryant  and  .May  liave  recently  introduced  a  very 
useful  little  Pocket  Vesta  Box  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  in  every  way,  and  will 
sonn  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  tilled  with  vestas,  at  one  penny.  Any 
Tobacconist,  Grocer,  Cliemist,  or  Chandler  will  supply  it. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Present  St.\te  of  Art,  Literary,  and  Theatrical 
Criticism  in  Ireland.— The  next  issue  of  the  Irish  Boilupk 
will  contain  a  paper  on  the  above  important  subject,  pendant 
to  "  Native  Literature  and  the  Publishing  Trade." 

Quack  Advektisements  and  Advertisers. — Pressure  on 
our  space  obliges  us  to  postpone  our  article  on  this  suh.ject.  It 
is  a  deadly  cancer,  and  lias  for  along  time  been  eating  into  onr 
social  .system,  corrupting  the  l)Odies  and  damning  tlie  .souls  of 
our  people.  The  cancer  must  be  cut  out.  Public  or  private 
morals  must  be  always  loose  so  long  as  journalism  lends  its 
assistance  to  support  iniquity  and  live  and  trafBc  on  its  pro- 
ceeds. Until  a  public  in-osecutor  is  appointed,  the  evil  will 
not  ne  entirely  stamped  out;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  will  do 
our  duty  by  publicly  exposing  the  newspaper  receivers  and 
vendors  of  public  tilth  and  fraud  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere 
in  Ireland. 

"  Lives  of  Irish  Architects." — R  H.A.  desires  to  .state, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Irish  Builuer,  that  many  new 
particulars  have  come  to  his  hand  from  various  quarters  re- 
specting several  Irish  architects  of  note.  He  is  ihankful  to 
his  correspondents,  and  will  suitably  acknowledge  I  heir  favours 
in  due  time. 

The  Squares  of  Dublin. — We  will  feel  it  necessary  shortly 
to  have  .something  to  .say  on  the  management  and  condition 
of  the  public  squares  of  this  eity.  At  present  we  must  protest 
against  the  s)>irit  ofexclusivencss  that  govern."  their  direction. 
Sooner  or  later  an  alter  dion  must  be  made,  and  the  general 
public,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  must  claim  the  right  of  way. 
They  must  be  thrown  open;  the  public  health  requires  it, 
and  vested  interests  must  not  be  allowed  to  put  up  barriers 
against  public  right. 

Public  Swimmino  Placer.— The  patent  slip  and  island  was, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  most  refreshing,  clean  and  agreeable  place 
to  batlie.  Unfortunately  it  is  so  no  longer,  'Ihe  island  is 
gradually  disappearing,  and  tilth  and  mud  round  its  precincts 
Is  lastly  increasing.  The  Corporation  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide one  or  two  proper  free  bathing-places  within  a  rea.'^on- 
able  distance  of  tlie  city.    We  see  no  difficulty  in  tbe  way. 

A  Member  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.—  rhe  Irish 
Builuer  represents  no  political  party.  It  is  an  independent 
<irgan  of  architectural,  engineering,  mechanical,  .sanitary  and 
social  thought  and  progress.  It  advocates,  of  e  use,  native 
unity  and  barmony  amongst  all  classes,  for  the  purpose  of 
uational  industrial  interests. 

A  Batch  of  New  Subsckibers.— We  have  great  pleasure  in 
infonning  our  readers  and  advertisers  that  we  have  added  a 
considerable  number  of  new  subscribers  to  our  list  during 
the  last  two  mimths.  New  and  old  friends  are  warm  in  their 
congratniation.'i  on  the  improvement  noticeable  in  ouvpi_'e8. 
Thanks  to  all. 
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SCRARO  AND  DUFFERIN  QUARRIES. 

NOTICE    TO    BUILDERS,    CONTRACTOItS,    STONECUTTERS,  &c. 

RITCHIE  &  JACKSON, 

PROPRIETORS  of  the  Scrabo  and  Dafferin  Quarries  are  now  prepared  to  supply,  on  the 
shortest  possible  notice,  an  unlimited  quantity,  up  to  any  reasonable  cube,  of  PUUE  WHITE  SANDSTONE,  easily 
wrought,  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

SANDSTONE  of  Grey,  Pink,  or  Brown  Colour,  up  to  any  cube;  Dressed  Flashing,  Door  and  Window  Sills,  Door  Blocks, 
Quoins,  &c..  constantly  in  Stock.    Samples  can  be.  seen  at  our  Depot.  Bally nacarrett 

Always  on  hands,  every  description  of  Square  Setts.  Kerbings,  Crossings,  Wheel  Runs,  Road  Metal,  Fine  Gravel,  Building 
»nd  Pitching  Stone,  &c. 

Contracts  entered  into  and  Estimates  furnished  for  the  Paving  of  Yards,  Stables,  &c.,  in  town  or  country  with  square  sets. 
Terms  very  moderate. 

Agerits  in  Duhlin— Messrs.  II.  SIBTHOBPE  £  SON,  Corlc-hill. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS, 

F.  SWINBURN, 

MANOFACTHRElt  OF  TRANSPARENT 

Oak,  "Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 

FOR  STAINING   DEAL,    PINE,  &,C., 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAIN      AND    TO    SUPERSEDE  GRAINING. 

THESE  STAINS,  having  no  Painty  Matter  in  them,  are  Transparent ;  they  Colour,  but  do 
not  obscure  the  Natural  Grain  and  Feathery  Appearance  of  the  Wood,  but  bring  it  out  in  a  beautiful  manner;  the  effect 
surpasses  Paint,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  Graining,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  e.\pense. 

Specimens  with  Testimonials  from  Eminent  Architects  and  Prices  free  on  Application  or  by  Post. 

12.  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.E 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN,  C,  Merrioii- 
row.Dublin  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  4.')  &  47  North-steet,  Belfast,  wiiere  also  specimens  may  be  seen. 


JOHN  BAKER  AND  CO., 

SOLE   AGENTS   PGR   THE  UNITED   KINGDOM  OP 

G.  EIGEL-ITSCHERT,  COLOGNE  on  the  RHINE. 

Exporter  of  Genuine  Natural  German  and  Foreign  Mineral  Waters, 
Salts,  Soap.'*,  and  Pastilles. 

N.B.— Price  Lists,  for  the  Trade  only,  on  Application. 


M'MASTER,  HODGSON,  km  Co. 


OFFER 


PAINTS,    OILS,    AND  VARNISHES 

On  Advantageous  Terms  for  Quantities. 

Genuine  LINSEED  and  BOILED  OILS, 

FROM  THEIR 

MILLS-ASHTOWN,  PH(ENIX  PARK. 

Guaranteed  free  from  any  Admixture. 

Counting  House-121  €l  122  GAPEL-STREET. 


Watches  as  a  Branch  of  Fine  Art  MANnFACTUKES. — 
"  Having  extended  our  search  through  tlie  West-end  and  the 
City  after  an  ordinary  good  English  watch,  possessing  an 
artistic  design,  we  have  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  but  very 
few  of  our  English  watch  manufacturers  have  yet  properly 
appreciated  the  advance  of  the  public  tatte  for  a  liigher  order 
et  ornamentation  fiom  improved  designs.  Small  though  the 
watch  is,  it  yet  affords  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  the 
genius  of  an  artist  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  can  mention  one  manufacturer  who  has  given  special 
attention  to  the  artistic  ornamentation  of  watches,  and  whose 
productions  manifest  a  decided  advance  in  regard  to  rules  of 
art  and  the  requirements  of  an  educated  taste.  The  manufac- 
tui  er  here  alluded  to  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  whose  recently 
enlarged  .show-rooms  at  Ludgate-hill  and  Old  Bond-street, 
London,  form  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  this  great 
city  thoroughfare.  The  display  of  g<dd  and  silver  watches, 
together  with  ormolu  clocks  of  rare  designs,  is  quite  imposing 
to  the  passer-by.  Here  the  purcha,«er  ot  a  watch  is  aflTorded 
every  facility  of  choosing  one  suited  to  his  purpose  and  his 
means,  and  possessing  at  the  same  time  all  that  can  be  desired 
in  finish,  taste,  and  design  " — Qlobe.  For  prices  of  Watches, 
Clocks,  Jewellery,  Chains,  <fcc.,  see  illustrated  pamphlets,  post 
free  for  two  stamps. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  ive  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 
(Town.)      6.     d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly    ..60    Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly     3    0    Half-yearly     4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 
Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Koe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 
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ILLUSTRATION: 
THE  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND,  COLLEGE- 
STREET— EXTERIOR. 
MR.  WM.  G.  MURRAY,  R.H.A.,  ARCHITECT. 


ES'riM.\TKS  Oil  api)licatioii  for  Gates,  Hail- 
ing Lamps.  Balusters.  Fiiiials.  Vaiu-.s.  Crosses,  Screens 
Window  Stancheons,  Door  Furniture,  Ridge  Cresting,  Grilles. 
Hinges.  Lecterns,  Fire-dogs,  Cimimunion  Railing,  Altar 
Standards,  Foliated  Capitals,  Gas  Coroniu.  Pendants,  Brackets 
and  Standards.    Pattern  Book  hee  fm-  Is.  in  stamps. 

p.S,  Contractor  for  Iron  Itoofs,  Bridges,  Columns,  and  for 

Plain  Fencing  of  every  description. 
ULSTER   ART   METAL  WORKS, 
NEWTOWNARDS  ROAD,  BELIAST. 


TERKxMIAH     WADE,  MONUMENTAL 

'J  SCULPTOR,  ARTIST,  and  GENEltAL  S  l  OX  ECUTTKR, 
UPPER  BERKELEY-STREET  (opposite  the  Mater  Misere- 
cordia  Hospital),  Dublin. 

Irish  and  Foreign  Marble  Busts,  Figures.  Models,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Monuments,  Tombs,  Headstones,  Table  Tops,  and 
Printers'  Imposing  Stones,  &c.,  manufactured  at  nearly  half 
the  usual  prices.  Old  Monuments.  Tombs,  and  Headstones. 
Cleaned,  Polished,  and  Lettered  same  asnew.  Work  supplied 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Knigdom. 

In  consequence  olthe  Public  Frand  and  Exorbitant  Charges 
so  often  and  sojustly  complained  of,  J.  W.  solicits  his  Friends 
and  the  Public  not  to  i)ermit  their  credulity  to  be  imposed  on, 
but  to  visit  his  Establishment  and  cliose  for  themselves. 

HIS  I'HICHS  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: — 

Tombstones— 7  ft.  long  by  3^  ft.  wide      ..     £1  0 
1)0  8      „       4  ....       7  0 

Headstones—  2  ft.  wide  by  •'iA  ft.  high       ..       1  10 
Do.  „  "  ,,'Oniamented  £2  to  2  lU 

Do.  .)       ,        «  ..        ..       3  5 

Do.  „  „  Ornamented  £3  to  4  10 

Monuments         ..       ..       ..  ti oni  f  5  to  400  0 

All  of  the  very  best  Limestone.    No  bad  stone  used. 
N.B. — J.  W.  has  no  connection  with  any  Limestone  Quarry 
iiut  hisown,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Quarry  in 
Ireland. 


ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL  DOL.AN,  an  experieiice(i  work- 
man, 15  years  at  Minton  and  Co.'s,  London,  supplies 
;niil  fi.xes  MiNroN's  TiLiiS,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  at  Trade 
Prices. 

Address.  5.5,  LOWEl!  MOUNT  STUKET,  DUBLIN. 
Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 

3rt  aJtlorUrr  m  I-ron, 

MANUFACTURING  HOUSE  SMITH,  IRON  DOOR 

AND  (iA  TK  MAKKl;, 
18,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Ornamental  Rajliug,  Kinials.  Crosscf,  Weather  Vanes, 
Ridge  Ci'estings,  W  indow  Guards,  and  all  tlescriptions  of 
Builders'  Iron  Work  executed  on  the  slioriest  notice. 

Bells  hung  on  tlie  most  approved  principles. 


MONUMENTAL 

178,  GKKAT  BHUNSWICK-S I  KliKl'. 

c.  w.  hTrrison 

HAS  always  on  hand  a  Varied  Assortment 
of  TABLETS,  HEADSIONES,  TOMBS,  6cc.,  and  also 
FONTS,  PULPITS,  REREDOS,  and  ALTARS,  executed  in 
the  first  style  of  Art,  arid  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Estimates  and  Designs  furnished  on  application.  Country 
orders  punctually  attended  to. 


Altars, 

FONTS,    CHIMNEY  -  PIECES,  MONU- 
MENTS, TOiMBS,  &c.. 

To  be  had  at  the  Old  Established 

STONE  AND  MARBLE  WORKS, 

23,  BOLION-STKICKT. 
JOHN  CHAPJIAN  and  SON,  Proprietors,  successors  to  the 
late  .Mr.  M.  Kirwan,  the  former  having  been  his  manager  for 
24  years. 

Please  note  the  addres.s— 23,  BOLTON-STP.EET. 
Orders  promptly  despatched. 


pAS  CHANDELIEi;S  AND  Fr]TIXG>, 

VJ  LEAD  PlPIi,  SHEET  LICAU, 

B  11  A  S  S  W  0  U  K  OF  ALL  K'  I  N  D  S 

FOli  PLUMBERS,  IRONMONGERS,  ENGINEEJIS, 
AND  BUILDERS, 
On  the  best  terms  by  the  Manufactukehs, 

WILLIAM  CURTIS  AND  SONS, 

99,  MIDDLE  ABBEV-STKEET. 
Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Manufacture  oi 
HIGH  PRESSURE  WATER  FITTINGS  at  the  Factorv  and 
Wbolksaus  Wakkdolse.  CHANCEKY-LANE. 
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TJie  Public  Squares  of  Dublin  ; 
Their  Free  Opening  and  Improvement. 

C^^^^  OW  long  yet,  may  we  ask,  are  the 
llwll  squares  of  Dublin  to  be  barred 
J^^allk  against  the  entry  of  the  work- 
jp^^j^W,  ing  classes  of  this  city? 
t^^^M^^  Are  the  monthly  nurses  of 
our  gentry,  the  morning  governesses  of  our 
well-to-do  people,  and  the  general  nurses  and 
poodles  of  the  late-rising  and  late-go-to-bed 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  our  squares  to 
enjoy  a  perpetual  privilege  and  monopoly  in 
the  use  of  our  public  squares  ?  They  were 
never  intended  for  such  a  purpose.  They 
were  designed  for  the  health  and  improve- 
ment of  our  city,  as  lungs  when  our  metro- 
polis increased  in  extent  and  population,  and 
the  available  lands  within  easy  reach  of  our 
dty  were  transformed  into  house  property. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  public  squares  of  Dublin  have  been 
seized  upon  and  exclusively  monopolised  by 
a  few  resident  inhabitants,  and  the  directorate 
who  have  managed  them  have  heretofore 
resisted  all  attempts  for  throwing  them  open 
for  the  free  use  and  recreation  of  the  people. 
An  end  must  be  put  to  this  stupid  and  stub- 
born opposition  to  public  right.  Almost 
every  square  in  London  and  Paris  of  any 
useful  size  has  long  since  been  freely  opened, 
and  there  is  not  one  public  park  in  London 
which  is  not  reaUy  and  truly  a  public  park  in 
substance  and  fact  for  the  use  of  the  popula- 
tion. Why  should  the  directors  of  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  or  the  managing  boards  of 
Merrion,  Fitzwilliam,  or  Mountjoy  Squares 
be  allowed  to  fling  defiance  in  the  face  of 
those  who  honestly  call  for  the  free  opening 
of  these  squares?  "Why  does  not  the  Cor- 
poration of  our  city  at  once  make  an  earnest 
move  in  the  matter?  If  they  do  not,  the 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  them- 
selves. A  proper  and  influential  memorial  to 
the  Government,  and  an  introduction  of  a 
motion  by  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament, 
backed  up  by  a  few  other  members,  would 
soon  settle  the  question.  The  Press  of  the 
dty  could  also  assist  in  the  good  work.  It 
is  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  they  wiU  be  much 
remiss  if  they  fail  in  performing  it. 

The  squares  of  Dublin,  from  their  size, 
are  capable  of  vast  improvement,  but  they 
have  been  shamefuUy  neglected.  The  manner 
in  which  they  were  originally  formed  and 
planted  could  not  be  much  worse  than  it 
happened  to  be.  Merrion  Square  was  laid 
out  and  the  work  performed  by  contract. 
The  soil  in  which  the  trees  were  planted  was 
mostly  taken  from  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  built  around,  and  every  sort  of  rub- 
bish was  buried  below.  None  but  the  most 
hardy  description  of  trees  survived  the  first, 
or  indeed  several  subsequent  plantings. 
Thorns,  dogwoods,  lilacs,  laburnums,  and 
some  hollies,  have  grown  and  struggled  hard 
for  an  existence,  and  barely  succeeded  in  the 
attempt.  If  the  bad  clay  had  been  exchanged 
for  two  or  three  feet  of  vegetable  mould, 
evergreens  could  originally  have  been  planted 
at  once,  and  would  have  thrived.  Often  the 
withered  grass  of  Merrion  Square  in  days 
not  very  remote  was  allowed  to  lie  to  act  as 


manure  for  the  meadow  of  the  next  season. 
So  neglected  was  the  condition  of  Mei-rion 
Square  at  one  period  that  a  public  writer  in 
one  of  the  reports  of  the  Dublui  Society's 
publications  wrote — "  Indeed  there  would  be 
an  inconvenience  in  keeping  it  neat ;  carpets 
could  not  be  beaten  in  it,  nor  could  aU  the 
dirty  dogs  of  the  town  clean  themselves  so  well 
as  in  the  long,  withered  grass ;  few  people 
would  be  surprised  if  cows  were  taken  in  to 
graze  by  the  tveek." 

Mountjoy  Square  was  originally  laid  out  on 
the  same  beaiitiful  system  as  was  practised 
in  Merrion  S-iaare,  and  the  same  eff"ects 
were  subsequently  observed.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  never  thrived.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  smoke  of  the  city  prevents  the  ever- 
greens from  living.  This  is  an  erroneous 
idea.  The  cause  of  them  not  thriving  is 
from  the  badness  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
have  root,  and  an  ignorance  of  their  mode  of 
cultivation. 

Evergreens  and  flowers  of  almost  every 
description  are  found  to  thrive  in  the  parks 
of  London  and  Paris — cities  far  more  smoky 
than  Dublin.  Fitzwilliam  Square  is  similarly 
cared  for  as  the  other  two  squares,  and  very 
little  taste  is  evidenced  in  its  arboriculture  or 
horticulture. 

With  respect  to  St.  Stephen's  Green,  which 
was  at  one  time  reckoned  one  of  the  largest 
squares  in  Europe,  much  with  advantage 
might  be  written.  From  its  extent  it  is 
capable  of  any  and  every  modern  improve- 
jjjent — of  lake,  fountain,  artificial  ponds, 
grotto-work,  shrubberies,  flower  beds,  morn- 
ing swimming-places,  lakes  for  pleasure 
rowing,  and  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
walks,  rock-work  and  plantations.  As  a 
public  park,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  it  could 
be  made,  by  the  control  of  the  Government, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  enjoyable 
places  in  the  metropolis.  Instea,d  of  that 
its  management  is  a  libel  on  good  taste, 
and  its  condition  a  stigma  on  the  capital  of 
Ireland.  St.  Stephen's  Green,  as  the  largest 
and  principal  square  in  our  city,  must  receive 
first  attention  in  view  of  its  free  opening. 
Whether  the  Corporate  authorities  move  in 
the  matter  or  not,  a  move  must  be  made 
independent  of  their  aid.  Do  the  poor 
and  threadbare-clothed  and  delicate-looking 
creatures  who  are  obliged  to  walk  around 
outside  our  squares  in  search  of  a  mouthful 
of  fresh  air,  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
richly  attired  ?  Would  the  meeting  of  these 
poor  creatures  inside  the  railings  of  St. 
Stephen's  Green  be  more  annoying  to  super- 
sensitive eyes  and  noses,  than  coming  in 
contact  with  them  outside?  In  St.  James's 
Park,  Hyde  Park,  the  Green  Park,  Victoria 
Park,  Kensington,  Richmond,  and  Kew  Gar- 
dens, in  London,  rich  and  poor  pass  along, 
and  one  is  not  offended  at  the  other's  presence . 
Why  is  it  otherwise  in  "dear  dirty  Dublin"? 
Are  the  Dublin  "  snob,"  "  buckeen," 
''shoneen,"  "fop,"  and  "half  sir,"  more 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  human  species 
than  their  counterparts  in  London  ?  or  are 
the  young  damsels,  belles,  or  boarding-school 
misses,  and  antiquated  spinsters  here  so 
rechirchi  in  colour  and  composition  that  they 
would  faint  and  melt  away  at  the  approach 
of  a  mere  ouvrier  in  our  public  squares. 
Shame  upon  such  unmanly  and  unwomanly 
sentimentality  wherever  it  exists.  The  true 
i  lady  and  gentlemanly-bred  person  despises 
I  such  cant.  It  is  only  your  "  stuck-up"  people 
who  nurse  such  nonsense  in  their  heads. 

The  agitation  of   the  opening  of  St. 
Stephen's  Green  as  a  public  park  for  our 


citizens  in  general  must  be  commenced  de 
novo,  and  not  given  up  until  the  object  is 
accomplished.  When  properly  laid  out  and 
intersected  with  walks,  beautified  by  trecB 
and  flowers,  and  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  garden  chairs,  that  the  tired  and 
weary  may  rest — when  water  is  poured  in 
fresh  and  pure  to  the  lakes  and  ponds,  and 
God  humblest  creatures  can  enjoy  them- 
selves with  the  sight  of  its  natural  and  arti- 
ficial charms — when  these  things  can  be 
seen  and  witnessed,  then  and  then  only  will 
St.  Stephen's  Green  be  what  it  ought  to  be- 
To  accomplish  this,  our  best  energies  will  be 
henceforth  directed,  and  we  ask  the  united 
assistance  of  the  middle  and  working  classes 
of  Dublin  to  help  out  the  good  work. 

It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  the  College 
Park  on  particular  days  should  not  be  entirely 
free  to  the  public  within  a  certain  radius,  but 
we  care  not  at  present  to  discuss  that  question, 
so  long  as  the  other  squares  are  closed  in  the 
face  of  the  general  mass  of  the  community. 
For  the  free  opening  and  improvement  of  St. 
Stephen's  Green  let  the  first  blow  be  struck. 
Rally,  then,  hard-working  citizens  of  Dublin ; 
with  more  open  spaces  in  your  midst,  where 
your  children  can  enter  for  an  hour  or  two 
morning  and  evening,  instead  of  being  housed 
up  in  filthy  and  pestilential  courts,  the  health 
and  strength  of  our  population  wiU  improve. 
With  the  purification  of  the  Liii'ey,  and  the 
free  opening  of  the  public  squares  of  Dublin, 
sanitary  improvement  will  have  made  one 
giant  stride  in  the  right  direction. 


THE  LATEST  ENGINEERING 
TRIUMPH. 
The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  the  historic  Alps  is  rendered 
more  historic  than  ever  by  the  successful 
completion  of  the  greatest  work  of  engineer- 
ing skiU  in  modern  times.  The  military 
glory  of  Hannibal ;  the  indomitable  energy 
and  courage  of  Napoleon  ;  and  the  primitive 
chivalry  and  conquests  of  Dathi,  Ireland's 
last  pagan  monarch,  who  fell  struck  with 
lightning  in  his  war-harness  at  the  foot  of 
these  very  Alps,  is  eclipsed.  Science  and 
workmanship  have  pierced  the  adamantine 
barrier  which  for  long  ages  kissed  the  clouds 
in  its  eternal  canopy  of  almost  impassable 
snow. 

Projected  by  the  Sardinian  Government, 
in  1857,  and  begun  in  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year,  fifteen  years  was  allotted  for 
its  completion.  It  has  been  completed 
within  the  period  assigned.  The  invention 
of  new  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  the 
boring-machine,  worked  by  compressed  air, 
gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  work,  since 
its  introduction  a  few  years  ago.  Eight 
miles  of  railway  tunnelling  through  quartz, 
anthracite,  limestone,  dolomite,  and  other 
compact  bodies  of  spar,  minerals,  and  petri- 
factions, 11,000  ft.  under  the  peak  of  Le 
Grand  VaUan,  is  certainly  a  marvel  in  engi- 
neering, suggestive  of  deep  thought. 

The  work  in  1857  was  prepared  for  by  a 
trigonometrical  survey,  and  the  axle,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  contemplated  tunnel,  was  traced 
with  -nonderful  exactitude  from  observations 
taken  from  5,000  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea 
level.  Observatories  had  to  be  erected,  hid 
in  the  clouds,  subject  to  varied  atmospheric 
influence  or  fluctuation.  The  perfection  of 
the  survey  is  proven  in  the  meeting  of  the 
tunnel,  the  cutting  of  which  proceeded  from 
the  b«;;inning  in  its  execution  from  either 
side.    France  and  Italy  are  now  .nest-door 
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neighbours — the  French  and  the  Piedmontese 
lowlands  are  within  twenty  minutes'  reach  of 
each  other,  and  of  the  more  generally  known 
European  capitals,  the  citizens  of  each  can 
exchange  courtesies  in  a  few  hours  by  means 
of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  The  importance 
of  the  Suez  Canal  is  enhanced  henceforward 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  and  these 
two  works  combined,  the  outcome  of  French 
and  Italian  genius  gives  ample  proof  that 
foreign  energy  is  not  confined  to  British 
shores.  Our  Watts  and  Stephensons  hold  no 
longer  undivided  honours  ;  nor  can  their  suc- 
cessors in  these  islands,  able  though  they  may 
be,  hope  to  hold  their  own,  if  they  can  only 
imitate  their  predecessors  within  these  shores. 
Signer  Grattoni  and  M.  F.  de  Lesseps  are 
names  linked  with  two  daring  but  triumphant 
achievements,  reflecting  honour  upon  them- 
selves, and  upon  Italy  and  France. 

In  the  formal  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
route,  which  took  place  upon  the  17th  ult.. 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  have  need  to  be 
proud,  and  we  can  rejoice  with  them,  though 
our  nation  as  a  dependency  cannot  diplo- 
matically have  her  say.  England  haa  need 
to  rejoice  also,  for  whatever  contributes  to 
the  comfort  and  intercourse  of  one  nation, 
be  it  transatlantic  or  continental,  must  also 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  these  western 
islands. 

The  latest  engineering  triumph,  though 
marvellous  in  conception  and  almost  mira- 
culous in  execution,  is  neither  the  greatest 
nor  the  last  this  generation  or  the  next  is 
fated  to  witness.  There  are  still  engineering 
feats  in  embryo  in  the  brain  of  man  and  the 
womb  of  time,  which  would  be  accounted 
insanity  to  whisper  about ;  but  the  day  and 
hour  will  arrive  when  the  mystery  of  their 
madness  wiU  be  unfolded  in  their  practical 
accomplishment,  to  the  greater  honour  of 
science  and  art.  The  inland  engineering 
exemi^lified  in  the  cutting  of  a  canal  was 
once  thought  great ;  the  construction  of  a 
railway — its  deep  cuttings  and  steep  gra- 
dients, and  its  quarter  or  half  mile  of  tun- 
nelling was  considered  a  wonderful  labour. 
The  spanning  of  a  canal  or  a  small  tidal  river 
with  an  iron  lattice  or  gu-der  bridge,  evoked 
surprise,  and  secured  honors  or  knighthoods 
for  their  lucky  projecting  engineers,  but  this 
class  of  work  is  henceforth  ordinary  practice 
and  no  more. 

Gunpowder  has  had  many,  many  curses 
heaped  upon  it  since  its  invention,  but  we 
question  has  it  ever  been  used  in  a  more 
glorious  undertaking  than  blasting  the  bored 
rocks  in  the  heart  of  Mont  Cenis.  Though 
this  gigantic  work  was  not  prosecuted  to  its 
completeness  without  the  loss  of  life,  yet 
how  infinitesimal  has  been  the  sacrifice  com- 
pared with  the  demon  of  war.  Miners  have 
perished,  and  families  have  no  doubt  mourned 
their  loss,  but  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  not 
illustrated  by  scenes  of  murderous  strife, 
ruined  homes,  depopulated  villages,  crippled 
trade,  and  national  bankruptcy.  The  cause 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  labour  met  their 
death  was  a  righteous  one,  and  the  victory 
to  which  they  contributed,  and  their  brothers 
consummated,  is  unstained  by  crime  !  May 
we  have  many  such  victories  in  the  interest 
of  civilization  and  industrial  progress. 

Let  us  marvel  no  longer  at  the  genius  of 
Greece  or  the  science  of  early  Rome.  If  we 
would  excel  the  one  in  art  and  the  other  in 
engineering,  we  must  not  be  cold  imitators  ; 
but  while  conserving  all  that  is  grand  in  one, 
and  maintaining  all  that  is  perfect  and  prac- 
tical in  the  other,  improve  our  knowledge, 


and  apply  it  by  the  aid  of  science  in  fresh 
fields.  Our  modern  architects  and  engineers 
have  had  the  theory  to  their  hands,  and  good 
examples  before  them — they  had  not  entirely 
to  create  rules  and  methods,  but  to  adapt, 
reform,  and  apply  these  methods,  subject  to 
changed  circumstances,  and  with  the  aid  of 
newer  powers.  Science  is  ever  at  their  call, 
aU  powerful  and  ever  willing  to  afibrd  uner- 
ring information  for  guidance.  The  science 
by  which  we  read  the  planets,  construct  a 
chart  of  the  heavens,  map  out  the  soundings 
of  the  ocean,  and  flash  a  thriU  through  its 
depths  from  pole  to  pole,  is  that  same 
science  which  begets  technical  knowledge, 
and  enables  man  to  be  more  useful  to  his 
fellow-man,  whether  he  be  an  architect,  an 
engineer,  craftsman,  or  the  humblest  tiller 
of  the  soil. 


THE  VAL  DE  TRAVERS  ASPHALTE 
IN  DUBLIN. 

The  establishment  of  an  Irish  Val  de  Travers 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
asphalte  material,  and  constructing  our  chief 
line  of  streets  with  it,  which  are  subject  to 
the  heaviest  vehicular  trafiic,  and  to  render 
the  material,  in  a  word,  generally  useful  and 
serviceable,  is  an  important  subject,  and 
demands  at  our  hands  a  careful  consideration. 
In  what  we  write  we  speak  from  an  especial 
and  a  practical  examination  of  the  roadways 
already  constructed  with  asphalte  in  London 
and  elsewhere.  Cheapside,  Broad-street, 
Gracechurch-street,  Moorgate-street,  and 
several  other  thoroughfares  in  London 
have  been  laid  with  the  asphalte  matei-ial ; 
and  of  the  improvement  efi'ected  there  is  no 
second  question.  Cheapside  is  one  of  the 
radial  arteries  of  the  city  of  London,  in  fact, 
it  is  tlw  radial  artery  of  that  mighty  city, 
running  from  east  to  west,  through  the 
heart  of  the  capital.  On  account  of  its 
position,  it  is  subject  to  the  heaviest  and 
most  incessant  daily  and  nightly  vehicular 
trafiic  of  London.  This  thoroughfare  has 
been  laid  down  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth 
with  the  Val  de  Travers  material,  and  it  has 
never  once  had  to  be  repaired  in  any  shape. 
The  asphalte  has  preserved  its  hardness  and 
evenness,  less  accidents  have  resulted  in 
collisions  or  in  the  faUing  of  animals,  and 
where  before  existed  a  perfect  Babel  of 
deafening  sounds,  almost  what  may  be  called 
perfect  noiselessness  now  may  be  said  to 
reign.  To  test  the  truth  of  our  statement, 
any  visiter  to  London  has  need  only  to  enter 
an  omnibus  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  ride 
to  the  Post  Office  and  feel  the  effect.  Let  him, 
however,  continue  his  journey  through  New- 
gate-street and  on  to  Holborn,  and  feel  the 
reaction  on  his  nerves  over  the  old  pave- 
ment. The  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  is  un- 
doubtedly, when  well  and  properly  laid  down, 
the  most  durable  and  economical  pavement 
any  city  can  possess.  Whether  for  a  road- 
way intended  for  tramways,  or  a  roadway 
subject  to  mixed  traffic,  the  lightest  or  the 
most  heavy,  it  is  equally  applicable. 

To  give  tiie  non-professional  reader  an  idea 
of  the  construction  of  an  asphalte  surface, 
and  the  material  comprising  it,  we  may 
simply  state  that  asphalte  is  a  bituminous 
substance  or  earth.  In  the  condition  it 
appears,  when  about  to  be  put  into  use,  it 
resembles  a  brown  mould  or  fine  powder. 
When  about  to  be  laid,  the  street  or  road- 
way is  denuded  of  its  paving-stones,  the 
earth  is  excavated,  and  from  six  to  eight 
inches  of  a  solid  concrete  basis  formed.  When 
this  basis  is  properly  levelled,  allowing  for 
sufficient  rise  in  the  centre  to  carry  off'  the 
water,  the  asphalte  material  is  laid  with 
I  heated  irons,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  or 
more,  as  may  be  found  desirable.  The 
facility  and  expedition  with  which  a  street 
of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  long  may  be  laid 
down  is  truly  surprising. 

We  have  often  attentively  watched  its 
laying  in  London,  and  afterwards,  from 
time  to  time,  examined  the  effect  of  the 


traffic  over  the  roadway,  so  we  can  bear 
practical  testimony  to  its  value  as  a  pave- 
ment, even  when  subjected  to  the  most 
crushing  traffic. 

Discredit  was  caused  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  failure  of  what  was  erroneously  styled  an 
asphalte  pavement  or  conglomerate  of  coal 
tar,  inferior  chalk,  sand,  lime,  tfec.  Several 
footways,  our  Irish  readers  may  remember, 
were  laid  in  several  parts  of  Dublin  as  well 
as  London  of  this  description  of  so-called 
asphalte ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  soon 
found  to  be  quite  unserviceable.  The  heat 
of  the  sun  made  them  into  bogs,  and  the 
frost  broke  them  up  into  ruts.  The  Val  de 
Travers  substance  ia  rich  in  bitumen,  and  of 
all  other  introductions  as  yet,  it  is  tlie  only 
asphalte  material  that  admits  of  uniformity 
in  the  amalgamation  and  compression  of  tlie 
particles  composing  it. 

The  traffic  of  Dublin  falls  infinitely  short, 
even  in  its  busiest,  to  that  of  London, 
and  here  the  asphalte  material  may  be  said 
to  have  every  advantage  on  its  side.  On 
the  score  of  scavenging,  little  or  no  dirt  re- 
mains to  be  removed,  for  no  facility  exists 
for  its  creation.  A  good  shower  of  ram 
comiDletely  clears  the  streets,  presupposing 
the  corporate  authorities  perform  their  usual 
duties  at  night  or  in  the  morning.  The 
polished  sui-face  that  the  asphalte  presents 
in  very  hot,  and  the  apparently  glazy  look  it 
has  in  cold  weather,  has  given  rise  to  the 
belief  that  it  must  be  slippery.  Horses  have, 
to  be  sure,  come  down  on  their  knees  in  har- 
ness, from  time  time,  on  the  asphalte ;  liut 
considerably  less  often  than  on  the  granite 
pavement,  as  the  evidence  of  the  drivers  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  and  the 
"  cabbies"  of  London  have  proven.  On  the 
asphalte  pavement  the  draught  on  horses  is 
considerably  less,  animal  and  mechanical 
plant  is  saved,  dust  and  sludge  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  under  the  worst  conditions 
the  brush  or  the  hose  completely  cleanses 
the  street.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  is  admi- 
rably suited  for  the  leading  streets,  north  and 
south  of  the  Liff'ey,  which  are  subjected  to 
heavy  traffic.  Such  streets  as  Sackville- 
street,  Capel-street,  Parliament-street,  Graf- 
ton-street,  Dame-street,  Henry-street,  TaJ- 
bot-street,  Great  Brunswick-street,  D'Olier- 
street,  Westuioreland-street,  South  Great 
George's-street,  Aungier-street,  Camden-st., 
Thomas-street,  James'-street,  the  quays,  and 
other  leading  thoroughfares,  particularly 
those  in  the  direction  of  our  different  railway 
termini. 

Now,  as  advocates  for  Irish  industrial  pro- 
jects and  the  development  of  native  indus- 
trial resources,  we  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
pleased  if  bitumen  like  tlie  Val  de  Travers 
material  could  be  procured  in  Ireland.  Bitu- 
men certainly  exists  in  different  parts  of  this 
country  ;  but  no  bed  of  it  is  known  to  exist, 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  a  street  pavement. 
Good  granite  still  exists,  which  may  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  flagging  and  for  the  paving 
of  those  numerous  side  and  back  streets  and 
lanes  of  our  metropolis ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
advisable  that  our  chief  leading  thorough- 
fares ought  to  follow  suit  with  London  and 
Paris,  and  that  our  city  should  not  be  a 
laggard  in  everything. 

Let  a  poi-tion  of  Grafton -street  or  Dame- 
street  be  laid  down  at  once,  and  let  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  have  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, and  we  are  certain  they  wiU  not  feel 
displeased. 

If  further  proof  be  necessary  in  confirma- 
tion of  our  statements,  we  here  append  an 
extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
City  Corporation,  extracted  from  the  Citij 
Press  of  last  Saturday  : — 

"  ASPHALTE  PAVING. 

A  memorial  was  read  from  the  inliabitants  of 
Aldersgate  Ward,  asking:  to  have  asphalte  laid  down 
in  St.  Martin'8-le-Grand  and  Aldersaate-street  from 
Newgate-street  to  the  city  boundary  at  Goswell- 
street. 

Mr.  Herring  (one  of  the  deputation)  said  lliut 
Aldersgate-street  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
would  «non  require  repaying. 

The  Cliairman  said  that  the  street  was  not  at 
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present  on  the  list  of  tliose  which  required  to  be 
repaved. 

Mr.  Deputy  Fowler  (another  of  the  deputation) 
said  tiiat  the  street  was  paved  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ,igo.  Tliere  were  many  holes  in  the  roadway, 
and  horses  often  fell  down.  What  the  inhabitants 
asked  was,  that  when  tlie  street  was  repaved  it 
should  be  with  asphalte  (hear,  hear).  He  did  not 
know  the  cause,  but  the  traffic  of  the  street  had 
more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
memorial  liad  been  supported  by  the  Post  Office 
authorities,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  principal 
commercial  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Alderujan  Besley  remarked  that  Aldersttate- 
street  had  become  a  most  important  thoroughfare, 
and  it  would  become  still  more  so.  As  tliis  memo- 
rial would,  no  doubt,  be  referred  to  the  Streets 
Committee,  he  would  like  to  point  out  a  little 
additional  improvement  that  miglit  be  made  while 
repaving  this  street,  and  that  was  the  widening  of 
Jewin-street,  and  taking  away  the  house  which 
causes  an  obstruction  at  the  corner  of  Barbican. 
That  obstruction  had  become  a  nuisance.  Tliere 
were  constant  stoppages  there,  and  it  was  most 
difficult  to  cross  the  street  at  the  spot  indicated. 

The  Chairman  said  they  ought  not  to  mix  up  this 
question  with  that  of  asphalte. 

Mr.  Alderman  Besley  then  gave  notice  that  he 
would  move  that  the  subjects  to  which  he  had  called 
attention  should  be  referred  to  the  Streets  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  F.  Cox  took  occasion  to  say  that  it  must  be 
most  gratifying  to  the  Streets  Committee,  and  to 
the  Commission  generally,  to  find  so  many  gentle- 
men coming  forward  and  speaking  in  favour  of 
asphalte.  There  was  some  doubt  about  it  when  it 
was  first  proposed,  but  now  the  testimony  in  its 
favour  appeared  to  be  general. 

The  memorial  was  then  referred  to  the  Streets 
Committee." 

This  ought  to  be  the  conclusive  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  new  material.  We  have 
little  doubt  but  that  the  Irish  Val  de  Travers 
Asphalte  Paving  Company  wiU  succeed  if  it 
gives  us  the  same  good  roadways  for  vehi- 
cular traffic  which  we  have  witnessed  in 
London. 

Of  asphalte  in  general,  and  the  many  uses 
it  may  be  applied  to,  we  may  speak  on  an- 
other occasion. 


THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

That  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  was 
designed  by  a  German  architect  of  the  name 
of  Richard  Castles,  and  that  the  same  archi- 
tect constructed  the  first  stone  lock  in  Ire- 
land on  the  Newry  Canal. 

That  the  architects  of  Ireland,  as  a  body, 
are  not  embodied  ;  and,  unlike  their  English 
brethren,  they  take  very  little  interest  in  the 
history  of  their  profession,  or  in  upholding 
its  dignity. 

That  sanitary  knowledge  is  indispensable 
to  architects,  engineers,  and  builders ;  and 
that  the  architect  in  these  days  who  prac- 
tises his  profession  without  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conditions  and  laws  of 
public  health,  is  but  half  educated  in  his  art, 
however  talented  he  may  otherwise  bo. 

That  Cork-hill,  in  its  steep,  long,  and  right 
angle  ascent  to  Castle-street,  is  not  only 
dangerous  and  cruel  to  animals,  but  that  it 
is  fifty  per  cent,  more  obstructive  to  the 
public  traffic  than  the  much-exaggerated 
ascent  of  Essex  Bridge. 

That  the  Corporation  of  our  city  know 
this  as  well  as  the  writer,  and  say  they  can't 
remedy  it,  because  they  won't. 

That  Edward  Smyth,  the  founder  of  the 
Irish  School  of  Sculpture,  executed  the  statue 
of  St.  Andrew  once  to  be  seen  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  "  Round  Church,"  and  that  the 
miserable  pittance  he  received  for  its  execu- 
tion was  not  fit  compensation  for  the  most 
ordinary  building  mechanic. 

That  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage  schfeme 
was  designed  as  a  speculation,  launched  as 
a  job,  and  bids  fair  to  be  completed  in  some 
future  generation  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the 
city,  and  to  the  immense  gain  of  some  Cor- 
porate philanthropist  (bless  the  mark!). 


That  Conciliation  Hall  was  originally  built 
by  a  coffin-maker,  and  that  the  water  rats 
often  held  carnival  in  the  kitchen  below, 
while  O'Counell  hurled  defiance  at  the  Saxon 
from  his  raised  dais  above. . 

That  the  railings  at  Ball's  Bank  were  always 
a  public  obstruction,  and  that  they  are  so  still. 

That  a  new  street  is  required  to  be  opened, 
leading  from  St.  Stephen's  Green,  in  nearly 
a  straight  line,  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

That  Church-street  and  its  continuations 
necessitates  widening,  or  the  construction  of 
a  new  leading  thoroughfare  from  the  Inns- 
quay  to  the  Broadstone  Terminus. 

That  the  city  also  requires  a  wide  boule- 
vard to  be  made  leading  right  across  Dublin 
from  north  to  south,  and  that  none  of  us 
need  be  so  selfish  in  the  matter  as  not  to  wish 
our  posterity  joy. 

That  the  Corporate  aitthorities  of  Dublin 
are  wonderful  adepts  at  showing  how  the 
u'ind  can  be  raised,  and  of  afterwards  making 
the  citizens  pay  the  piper. 

That  Irish  Art  was  stabbed  almost  to  death 
by  the  hands  of  Irishmen  themselves,  in  the 
press  and  on  the  forum  ;  and  that  her  cowardly 
assailants,  stung  with  remorse  at  last,  are 
making  a  little  restitution  in  lip  service  in 
wooing  her  back  to  life. 

That  public  statues  ought  only  to  be 
erected  to  public  men  who  are  an  honour 
to  their  country,  and  whose  public  advocacy 
and  services  are  evidenced  by  thorough  con- 
sistency of  principles. 

That  many  sections,  sub-sections,  and 
quorums  of  our  Corporate  and  public  bodies 
resolve  themselves  into  mutual  admiration 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
testimonials  to  each  other  in  succession,  at 
the  public  expense. 

That  Henry-street  was  formerly  Drogheda- 
street ;  Sackville-place,  Tucker's-row  ;  and 
Talbot-street,  Cope-street. 

That  St.  Catherine's  Chitrch,  in  Thomas- 
street,  was  a  Gothic  structure  originally,  and 
that  it  was  changed  to  its  present  form  of 
mixed  Doric  and  Ionic  upwards  of  a  century 
ago  ;  and  that  St.  John's  was  also  a  Gothic 
structure,  but  was  rebuilt  about  the  same 
period. 

That  a  marble  bust  of  Dean  Swift,  attached 
to  his  monument  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
was  sculptured  by  an  artist  named  Cunning- 
ham, and  was  originally  executed  for  Alder- 
man Faulkener,  of  Dublin  (Swift's  printer),  to 
be  placed  in  a  niche  in  front  of  his  house, 
corner  of  Essex-street  (Parliament-street). 
That  the  house  stiU  stands,  but  the  niche 
has  disappeared  during  some  alterations 
eiTected  some  years  since. 

That  an  Irish  antiquarian  priest,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  several  years  ago,  built  a 
round  tower  at  the  end  of  his  own  garden, 
determined,  as  he  said,  to  puzzle  posterity 
as  antiquity  had  puzzled  him. 

That  the  public  and  national  spirit  of 
Ireland  is  affected  with  a  dry-rot,  and  that 
the  fungi  is  of  foreign  growth  and  fashion. 

That  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons, 
slaters,  decorators,  and  "  handy  men,"  ad 
infinitum,  are  often  their  own  architects,  to 
the  injury  of  thousands  ;  but  though  regular 
architects  may  be  their  own  builders,  they 
are  seldom  or  ever  their  own  mechanics. 

That  the  so-caUed  "handy-man"  is  ipso 
facto  a  botch,  and  that  no  botch  can  be  a 
handy-man. 

That  civil  engineers  are  very  uncivil  be- 
times to  their  architectural  brethren ;  and 


that  architecture  is  not  their  forte,  though 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  know  more  about  it, 
and  speak  less. 

That  the  General  Post  Office,  Dublin,  has 

undergone  many  changes  of  late  years,  archi- 
tecturally and  otherwise,  and  that  every 
alteration  undertaken  has  resulted  in  the 
disfigurement  of  the  building,  and  to  the 
injury  of  architecture  as  an  art. 

That  the  purification  of  the  Lififey  will  not 
be  effected  by  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage 
Scheme.  It  will  require  Job  No.  2  to  effect 
that.  (N.B. — Don't  ask  Mr.  Bazalgette  or 
Parke  Neville's  opinion  ;  they  will  floor  you 
with  figures). 

That  a  good  deal  of  the  materials,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  contract  for  execution 
and  supply  connected  with  the  sewerage 
works  of  Dublin,  are  already  promised  to  be 
managed  for  parties  outside  this  country. 

That  the  rebuilding  of  Carlisle  Bridge  is 
attempted  to  be  shelved  for  the  present,  not 
for  the  reasons  publicly  stated,  but  for  rea- 
sons which  will  be  soon  manifested,  but  not 
expedient  just  now  to  have  stated. 

That  the  whole  of  the  above  statements 
are  true  in  substance  and  in  fact ;  and  that 
the  truth  about  the  majority  of  them,  if  not 
aU,  ought  to  be  among  the 

Things  more  generally  Known. 

O 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS 
AT  LEEDS. 

Leeds  has  the  honour  this  year  of  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Social  Science  Congress. 
No  small  honour,  indeed,  from  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  look  at  it,  or  from  that 
point  from  which  it  should  be  viewed  by  all 
those  interested  in  the  sanitary  and  social 
elevation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  We  would  that 
Dublin  could  hope  to  look  forward  to  such 
a  meeting  by  the  Liffey  next  year,  or  the 
year  after.  The  town  of  Leeds  is  a  populous, 
thriving,  and  wealthy  one,  and  her  people 
will  learn  much  this  year  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  strangers  to.  Although 
Leeds  has  made,  within  this  last  decade, 
many  improvements,  her  sanitary  aspect  is 
not  above  reproach,  and  in  the  construction 
of  many  of  her  streets,  the  houses  which 
line  them  are  to  the  sight  anything  but 
pleasing. 

It  would  be  needless  for  us,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  direct  attention  to  the  several 
wants  of  Leeds,  in  presence  of  that  imj)ortant 
meeting  about  taking  place  in  that  town. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  these  evils  will  be 
discovered  and  alluded  to  by  the  President 
or  other  member  or  speakers  who  .are  in- 
terested in  the  Health  Department  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Newcastle  daily  press  last  year  ren- 
dered useful  service  in  its  intblicatiou  of  the 
daily  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  We  trust 
that  the  press  of  Leeds  will  not  lack  a  similar 
energy  and  courage.  Last  year,  however, 
war  news  fiUed  the  pages  of  the  principal 
metropolitan  and  provincial  journals,  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  valuable  matter ;  but  this 
year  the  London  press  will  not  have  the 
sEime  excuse,  so  they  can  afford  to  give  the 
public  a  good  summary,  at  least,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congi-ess. 

Concerning  the  several  presidents  of  the 
departments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
Each  and  all  are  well  qualified  for  their  posi- 
tion, intellectually  and  socially.  In  our  last 
issue  we  gave  a  list  of  special  questions  for 
discussion,  with  the  names  of  the  depart- 
mental presidents,  and  we  have  but  little 
more  to  add  in  our  present  issue  than  wish 
success  to  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Leeds,  hoping  that  we  may  live  to  greet  it 
at  no  distant  day  sitting  in  Diiblin,  discus- 
sing those  many  important  and  serious  social 
problems  which  perplex  the  mind  of  the  age. 
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ART,  LITERARY,  AND  THEATRICAL 
CRITICISM  IN  DUBLIN. 

With  a  purely  native  literature  at  the  lowest 
ebb — with  our  native-born  litterateurs  and 
journalists  in  foreign  fields  working  for  a 
foreign  market — with  our  country  deluged 
for  the  most  part  with  foreign  literary  pub- 
lications of  a  demoralizing,  effeminate,  and 
denationalizing  tendency — with  a  Press  that 
gives  indiscriminate  praise  to  works  bad, 
good,  and  indifferent — with  piihlic  spirit 
dead,  and  public  representatives  and  pro- 
fessional men  leaping  at  each  other's  throats 
— ^how  can  an  able  and  honest  art,  literary, 
and  theatrical  criticism  be  supposed  to  have 
an  existence  in  this  island  ?  Let  the  truth 
be  blurted  out,  however  unpalatable  it  may 
be :  the  art  of  criticism  has  degenerated  into 
downright,  intolerable,  and  unblushing  cant. 
At  this  moment  there  is  not  one  art  critic  in 
Dublin  deserving  of  the  name ;  not  one  honest, 
clever  literary  reviewer  writes  in  our  daily 
journals  in  this  city  ;  nor  is  there  a  dramatic 
critic  in  our  midst  with  sufficient  courage  and 
ability  to  stand  forward  and,  without  fear  or 
favour,  honestly  dissect  the  plays  put  forward 
week  after  week  on  the  boards  of  our  Dublin 
theatres.  If  there  are  men  of  literary  ability 
and  honesty  on  our  Pi-ess  who  can  do  these 
things,  we  have  failed  in  our  long  intercourse 
to  meet  them  in  the  flesh.  If  we  libel  the 
journalism  of  Dublin,  we  will  hold  ourselves 
amenable  to  the  rard  avis  who  steps  forward 
in  its  defence,  and,  boldly  under  his  sign 
manual,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  his  critical 
ability,  and  his  fitness  for  his  task.  The 
trade"  of  literary  reviewing  in  London  also 
is  not  above  reproach,  but  in  that  mighty 
labyrinth  of  concentrated  intellect,  able  and 
honest  criticism  exists  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  the  lover  of  good  books  knows  in  what 
quarter  he  may  look  for  a  faithful  exposition 
of  the  merits  of  a  new  work,  whether  it  be  on 
art,  theatrical,  or  a  mere  literary  subject. 

We  fear  much  that  the  "  free  list "  in 
favour  of  the  Press  at  our  theatres,  and 
the  liberality  by  which  advertisements  are 
given,  have  much  to  do  with  the  character 
of  the  lavish  praise  so  often  bestowed  on  the 
most  worthless  productions. 

If  proof  be  wanting,  let  any  intelligent 
person  run  his  eye  down  the  columns  of  our 
daily  Press,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  discover 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict  the  whole  tribe 
of  our  theatrical  critics  of  their  utter  inca- 
pacity for  the  tasks  they  have  essayed.  The 
truth  is  disguised,  rigmarole  and  bombast 
bespatter  the  page,  and  actors  and  actresses 
are  bedaubed  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery. 
If  the  whilom  bill-poster  or  itinerant  Punch 
and  Judy  stroller  takes  to  theatricals,  and 
fits  up  a  public  hall  in  our  midst  to  air  out 
the  consumptive  and  asthmatical  cast  off 
tag-rag-and-bobtail  of  our  British  concert 
halls,  we  have  a  Press  who  will  welcome 
them,  and  applaud  their  sepulchral  extra- 
vaganzas, if  the  "  Company  wiU  only  stand 
a  good  advertisement." 

This  kind  of  theatrical  criticism  thrives, 
the  Press  winks  at  it,  and  thus  Dublin  is 
often  obliged,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  to 
support  the  worn-out  libertines  and  harridans 
of  the  stage.  Who  will  deny  it  ?  We  chal- 
lenge refutation,  we  court  contradiction,  for 
opposition  will  be  our  opportunity.  How 
many  of  oiar  so-called  di-amatic  critics  have 
read  the  plays  they  attempt  to  criticise  ?  Is 
there  one  who  does  so  ?  Is  not  the  play- 
bill and  a  few  hints  from  the  manager,  or 
prompter,  or  other  party,  the  sum  total  of 
their  information  ?  and  yet  these  penny- 
a-lining  play-goers,  many  of  whom  sup  and 
drink  with  the  actors,  go  home  and  dash 
off  a  few  hysterical,  maudlin  common- 
places on  the  dehfit  of  this  and  that  actor 
or  actress,  and  the  "  highly  finished  "  per- 
formance that  our  said  dramatic  critic  never 
witnessed.  Then  comes  the  description  of 
"  Benefit  night."  This  is  sure  to  be  some- 
thing gorgeous — Signer  or  Madam,  the  public 
are  told,  "outdid  herself;  was  twice  called 
before  the  curtain,  and  pelted  with  bouquets." 
Perhaps  rotten  eggs,  in  many  cases,  if  it  were 
allowable,  would  be  the  proper  denouement 


to  the  theatrical  imposition  inflicted  upon 
Dublin. 

We  cannot  resist  writing  strongly  upon  the 
matter,  for,  indeed,  the  theatrical  illusions, 
impositions,  and  theatrical  criticism  holding 
sway  in  this  city  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civili- 
zation, and  a  dishonour  to  our  journalism. 
Dublin  once  could  boast  of  good  native  actors, 
and  gave  welcome  to  talented  foreign  ones, 
but  the  occasions  are  few  and  far  between 
when  really  good  actors  visit  us  and  abide 
with  us  for  any  lengthened  period. 

If  clever  and  unknown  to  fame,  the  public 
are  ki  doubt  unless  they  go  to  see  for  them- 
selves, for  relying  upon  our  newspaper  criti- 
cism is  like  relying  on  a  rotten  reed,  for 
good  and  bad  actors  are  measured  out  a 
certain  quantity  of  praise,  according  to  their 
position  and  the  characters  they  personate. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we 
entertain  the  highest  respect  for  thev  drama 
— good  dramatic  talent  and  the  influence  of 
the  stage  when  under  creditable  management. 
Our  city  of  old  made  many  sacrifices  to  sup- 
port the  Irish  drama,  and  even  at  present 
our  citizens,  when  left  to  themselves,  without 
any  dictation  or  touting  on  the  part  of 
interested  critics,  wiU  soon  find  out  the  value 
of  a  theatrical  performance,  and  condemn  it 
or  applaud  it  as  it  deserves.  If  only  one 
daily  journal  in  our  city  were  to  step  forward, 
shaking  off  the  moral  leprosy  of  its  past  life, 
and  gathering  round  itself  an  upright,  gentle- 
manly, and  scholarly  stafi",  what  a  grand 
mission  would  not  be  before  such  a  journal  ? 
With  such  a  journal  true  and  talented  dra- 
matic criticism  would  be  possible  ;  but  false- 
hood is  found  to  pay  better,  and  black  no 
more  than  "  white  lies  "  in  newspaper  criti- 
cism, are  not  considered  to  militate  the  least 
against  the  critic's  worldly  respectability  or 
his  future  salvation. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  literary  criticism 
or  book  and  pamphlet  reviewing,  we  have 
not  one  able  literary  review  or  register  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  Our  journalistic  literary 
reviewers,  who  do  the  needful  for  our  news- 
papers here,  are  unfitted  by  nature  and  art  for 
the  duty.  The  unfortunate  newspaper  sub,  or 
the  hack  and  general  factotum  of  the  estab- 
lishment, or  the  poor  author  or  versifier  who 
has  whistled  on  eveiy  gamut  of  the  flute,  until 
consumption  overtook  him  and  marked  him 
for  her  own,  perhaps  one  of  this  class,  whose 
face  is  known  in  every  newspaper  office,  is 
called  upon  to  do  a  bit  of  reviewing.  With 
little  food  in  his  body,  but  with  an  abundance 
of  mental  pabulum  that  needs  a  stimulant  to 
awaken  it  to  action,  this  individual  will 
betimes  do  marvellous  work,  but  he  cannot 
be  relied  upon  always. 

The  other  general  run  of  critics  are  "  maids 
of  aU  work."  Give  them  a  book  on  philo- 
sophy, a  novel  on  the  Lunacy  of  Love,  a 
Manual  on  Architecture,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Integi-al  Calculus,  a  Treatise  on  Bache- 
lor's Buttons,  and  the  Alimentary  Properties 
of  Vegetable  Marrow — on  any  of  these  sub- 
jects our  general  class  of  critics  here  have 
only  need  to  open  the  books  sent  for  review, 
read  the  title-pages,  transfer  the  name  of 
the  printer  and  publisher,  and,  as  a  final 
precaution,  to  ask,  have  any  advertisements 
come  to  hand  from  Hookhim,  Nailhim,  Clink- 
him  and  Co.  ?  If  so,  the  character  of  the 
review  is  decided. 

The  ordinary  class  of  reviews  of  books  is 
nothing  more  than  patent  and  insufferable 
trash.  A  few  sentences  strung  together, 
accompanied  with  an  extract  or  two,  but 
about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  publi- 
cation or  book  in  question,  your  reviewer 
knows  absolutely  nothing. 

A  work  on  Architecture  or  Civil  Engineer- 
ing is  sent  into  the  office  of  one  of  our  daily 
journals.  Who  ia  there,  fitted  with  profes- 
sional capacity,  to  examine  and  pronounce 
upon  the  work  ?  Unless  some  city  architect 
or  professional  man  is  asked  to  write  a  notice 
of  such  a  volume,  or  volunteer  to  do  it  from 
friendly  relationship,  such  a  book  is  fated  to 
be  passed  over  by  a  simple  acknowledgment. 
Our  colleges  can  certainly  produce  critics 
fitted  for  the  task  of  reviewing  different  kinds 
of  works,  and  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 


sions have  amongst  them  many  clever  men 
of  literary  and  critical  acumen,  but  these 
men  do  not  review  literary  works  for  the 
daily  or  weekly  journals  of  Dublin.  Very 
seldom,  indeed,  are  we  able  to  meet  with 
anything  at  aU  approaching  to  a  fair,  search- 
ing, and  withal  impartial  criticism  of  new 
works  on  the  Dublin  Press.  It  is  laughable, 
yet  provocative  of  anger,  to  witness  the 
wretched  performances  placed  before  us  as 
"  reviews."  Half  a  dozen  of  works  at  a  time 
are  often  noticed  in  the  one  half-page  by  the 
one  so-called  reviewer — works,  be  it  under- 
stood, of  the  most  diverse  kind.  The  self- 
constituted  pseudo-critic  dispenses  a  modicum 
of  praise  to  each  and  aU,  though  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  works  he  pronounces  judgment 
upon  ho  knows  in  reality  no  more  about  than 
the  infant  in  the  cradle.  WhenwiU  authors, 
imblishers,  and  the  public  use  a  little  discri- 
mination in  their  selection  and  approval  of 
publications  ?  It  is  time  that  sham  journals 
and  sham  critics  should  be  exposed,  and  the 
reign  of  justice  and  truth  be  reinstated. 
Give  us  scholars  and  gentlemen  on  our  Press, 
or  those  whose  hard  study  or  self-culture 
have  conquered  for  themselves  honourable 
recognition.  Purify  the  Press,  and  make  it 
an  exemplar  of  aU  that  is  noble,  and  not  an 
engine  of  vice  and  corruption.  If  this  im- 
provement does  not  proceed  from  journalism 
itself,  the  public  must  exact  it.  In  this  age 
of  sanitary  and  social  improvement,  the 
Press  must  practise  rectitude  as  well  as 
preach  it. 

In  the  matter  of  Art-criticism,  we  have  no 
public  journal  in  Dublin  capable  of  perform- 
Lag  the  task ;  at  least  we  know  of  no  Art- 
critic  on  any  one  of  them  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  art-subjects  as  would  warrant 
him  in  assuming  the  office  of  censor  with 
safety  to  himself  or  the  interests  involved. 

The  notices  that  annually  appear  in  our 
journals  respecting  the  art  exhibitions  at  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  are  not  creditable 
to  Irish  journalism  in  this  city.  Pictures 
are  praised,  but  the  merits  of  the  paintings 
are  not  analysed.  No  technical  knowledge 
is  evinced.  A  prosy  enumeration  of  the 
works  on  view  is  given,  but  the  catalogue 
affords  as  much  practical  information  as  the 
critic  who  strides  through  the  Acadeaiy's 
halls  to  take  a  passing  look,  and  passes  out 
again  to  jot  down  his  impressions,  if  he  has 
got  any  above  the  merest  clap-trap.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  background  of  this 
and  the  "foreshortening"  in  that  is  admi- 
rable ;  that  a  certain  sea  scene  is  "  grand," 
and  a  certain  landscape  is  a  "  miracle  of  art," 
heralding  the  certain  future  fame  of  "a 
rising  artist."  The  said  artist,  perhaps,  has 
been  "  rising"  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tm-y,  and  has  faUed  to  raise  himself  or  his 
paintings  above  the  reach  of  mediocrity. 

The  portraits  of  Lord  Tomnoddy  and  Alder- 
man Biblemouth  are  instanced  as  "  life-like 
and  striking."  Countess  Pinafore  and  Lady 
O'MuUigan  "breathe  with  a  warm  feeling 
and  a  charming  simplicity."  Haj^py  hus- 
bands, who  own  such  possessions  in  the  flesh! 
A  scene  on  the  Dodder  "  shows  the  old  imme- 
morial path  by  the  river,"  sacred,  perhaps, 
to  loafers  and  idlers  as  well  as  lovers'  tryst- 
ing;  but  the  gem  of  the  collection  in  the 
realm  of  portraiture  is  Chief  Justice  Shallow. 
A  pity  is  expressed  by  the  critic  that  it  is 
marked  "unfinished."  Criticism  is  at  once 
disarmed,  for  who  would  narrowly  criticise 
an  artist's  unfinished  performance  ? 

Whatever  capacity  the  art-critics  of  our 
city  Press  have  for  reviewing  the  merits  of 
paintings,  they  possess  absolutely  none  at 
aU  for  the  task  of  describing  architectural 
and  8culi)tural  efforts.  Architectural  draw- 
ings and  details  are  a  sealed  casket  to  the 
critics  on  our  political  journals,  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  impertinence  on  then-  part  to  foist 
their  crude  opinions  on  the  public  in  this 
matter.  What  does  your  ordinary  pemuj-a- 
liner  know  of  plans,  elevations,  orderr , 
styles,  capitals,  volutes,  mouldings,  friezes, 
architraves,  or  entablatures  in  general  ? 
— absolutely  nothing.  A  pediment  to  liim 
is  a  pediment  in  name,  and  so  is  a  pitch- 
fork a  pitchfork;  but  cf  the  suitability 
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of  a  building  for  its  intended  purpose, 
or  whether  the  architect  of  the  drawing 
adopted  or  ignored  the  canons  that  govern 
true  art,  the  critic  of  our  political  daily  Press 
is  in  absolute  fog.  This  also  holds  good  in 
respect  to  statuary.  A  public  testimonial  or 
a  statue  may  look  pleasing  to  the  ordinary 
eye,  but  to  the  man  of  artistic  taste  and 
art-knowledge  its  defects,  if  it  possess  any, 
are  at  once  apparent — so  is  also  its  beauty 
and  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the 
pedestal  and  the  figure  on  the  other  parts. 
When  Moore's  Statue  was  first  erected  in 
this  city,  some  of  our  journals  bespattered 
the  artist  and  his  work  with  lavish  praise. 
Subsequently  when  it  had  to  be  altered,  to 
appease  outraged  public  opinion,  these  same  | 
journals  modified  theii'  praise  ;  but  we  ques- 
tion if  one  of  them  at  this  moment  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  this  Moorish 
ogre  opposite  oui-  old  Parliament  House  is  a 
work  of  art.  Hogan,  whose  beautiful  design 
was  discarded,  was  covertly  attacked  by  the 
same  imbecile  critics,  but  when  in  despite  of 
their  censure  he  mounted  the  ladder  of  fame, 
the  reptiles  twined  themselves  round  his 
limbs,  and  slavered  him  with  praise.  What 
a  pity  power  was  not  given  to  him  to  crush 
their  serpent  heads,  and  thereby  prevent 
them  from  procreating  their  species. 

Let  us  ask  how  often  are  the  studios  of 
our  few  resident  artists  visited  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  daily  Press  ?  We  hear  of 
London  and  American  painters,  and  sculptors, 
and  architects  pretty  often.  We  hear  their 
works  extolled,  and  their  smallest  efforts 
magnified.  We  are  glad  to  see  ability  in 
every  quarter  assisted  to  live,  but  why  should 
talent  at  home  be  allowed  to  pine  and  perish 
away  from  off  the  soil  ?  Why  should  native 
artists  be  ignored  and  their  worth  damned 
with  faint  praise,  or  denied  that  recognition 
when  deserving  ?  Why  ?  It  is  because  the 
so-called  leading  journals  of  Ireland  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  parties,  and  every 
public  interest  is  sacrificed  for  personal  gain. 
The  knowledge  and  truth  that  should  circu- 
late among  the  community  is  suppressed,  or 
left  to  work  its  way  from  mouth  to.  mouth. 
Native  industries  have  the  cold  blanket 
fiung  upon  them,  and  publicity  can  only  be 
purchased  in  infinitesimal  quantities  by  a 
liberal  dispensation  of  hard  cash.  Your 
moral  journalists  despise  the  struggling 
artist ;  but  when  he  is  a  power  in  the  land, 
if  he  only  lends  his  name  for  the  adornment 
of  a  paragraph,  they  will  lick  the  very  dust 
from  his  shoes. 

We  boldly  and  openly  impeach  the  majority 
of  the  conductors  of  public  journals  for  their 
chronic  misdemeanours,  and  for  the  abuses 
they  allow  to  continue  in  connection  with 
their  profession.  We  earnestly  protest 
against  the  present  system  of  criticism  by 
the  Press  as  both  dishonest,  dishonourable, 
and  disreputable.  True  art,  literary,  and 
theatrical  criticism  we  have  none,  and  what 
exists  in  our  midst  is  but  a  make-believe. 
As  journalists  ourselves  we  feel  called  upon 
to  proclaim  the  truth,  and  though  we  stood 
alone  we  will  never  cease  in  our  endeavours 
till  an  improvement  is  visible,  and  a  death- 
blow given  to  the  reign  of  literary  and  art 
criticism  as  it  now  exists.  We  have  no  pre- 
judice against  any  particular  party  or  journal, 
critic,  or  other  newspaper  contributor  ;  our 
object  is  to  redeem  the  Press  from  its  sins, 
and  help  it  as  an  humble  but  honest  ally  in 
the  cause  of  advanced  educated  opinion. 

Our  journalism  of  to-day  needs  an  increase 
of  literary  excellence  as  well  as  morality, 
which  can  only  come  through  men  of  lofty 
aims  and  cultured  intellects, — men  who  will 
feel  it  their  duty  to  gather  around  them  a 
respectable  and  talented  class  of  writers,  with 
special  capacity  for  their  allotted  tasks.  It  is 
the  sheerest  foUy  to  suppose  that  falsehood 
and  incompetency  can  create  public  opinion, 
or  uuBcholarly  criticism  can  influence  any  but 
the  most  shallow  minds.  We  end  as  we  began 
by  declaring  that  honest  art,  literary,  and 
theatrical  criticism  in  the  capital  of  Ireland 
■there  is  none.  The  Press  does  not  encourage 
it,  and  at  present  they  lack  men  of  ability  to 
do  it. 


A  public  exposure  often  leads  to  important 
reform,  and  a  reform  is  the  advent  of  more 
decided  improvement.  Thus  are  the  evils 
of  society  and  the  wrongs  of  the  world 
redressed  ;  and  with  that  honest  aim  in  view 
we  deal  a  deliberate  blow  at  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  abuses  of  modern  journalism. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


MEDICAL   QUACKS:   THEIR  DUPES 
AND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPORTERS. 
First  Notice. 

The  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  in  the  eye  of 
society  and  the  law,  are  accounted  as  bad  or 
rather  worse  than  the  thieves.  If  the  house- 
breaker, shop-lifter,  or  those  unfaithful  ser- 
vants and  assistants  who  plunder  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  had  no  vile  den  to 
resort  to  where  they  could  secretly  dispose 
of  their  booty,  robberies  would  be  more 
sparse.  It  is  so  with  medical  quacks,  turf 
sharpers,  and  sham  money-lenders.  If  no 
disreputable  newspaper  existed  to  give  them 
facility  in  advertising  their  pretensions,  their 
trade  would  collapse,  or  be  confined  to  very 
contracted  limits.  Some  few  years  since  the 
Lancet,  an  infiuential  and  respectable  medical 
journal  in  London,  exposed  the  nefarious 
doings  of  quack  doctors  and  their  agents. 
The  Medical  Press,  in  a  series  of  papers,  also 
gave  a  fearful  and  terrible  exposure  to  the 
principal  well-known  London  charlatans, 
who  for  years  have  openly,  covertly,  and 
systematically  carried  on  their  obscene  and 
abominable  work — working  on  the  fears  of 
the  weak-minded,  plundering  them  of  their 
money,  crushing  their  spirit,  and  entailing 
indescribable  misery  upon  them,  their  family, 
and  relatives.  The  Medical  Press  and  Cir- 
cular again  of  this  month  returns  to  the 
exposure,  adding  another  hideous  example  to 
the  long  list  of  bloodsuckers  and  their  dupes 
who  are  swelling  the  catalogue  of  criminality 
and  seething  corruption,  which  is  turning 
the  land  into  a  second  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
The  Medical  Press  deserves  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  profession  of  which  it  is  an 
exponent,  and  also  the  thanks  of  the  general 
public,  both  in  Dublin  as  well  as  in  London, 
for  its  courageous  action.  In  London  for 
many  years  there  is  a  regular  organized 
system  of  fraud  in  medical  quack  advertising 
carried  on,  and  many  of  our  Dublin  daily 
newspapers  and  provincial  ones  are  fattening 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  money  they  obtain 
through  the  London  and  Irish  agents  of  these 
nefarious  swindlers.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
invidious  on  our  part  to  point  out  one  or  two 
Dublin  journals  as  the  principal  sinners  in 
aiding  this  damnable  trafiic,  while  the 
majority  of  the  rest  are  also  sinners  to  some 
considerable  extent.  If  proof  be  wanting, 
let  the  files  of  the  Dublin  daily  press  be 
examined  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ;  let 
some  of  them  be  examined  at  the  present 
hour,  and  the  quack  and  sham  advertisements 
win  be  discovered  by  any  person  with  ordi- 
nary  intelligence.  We  wiU  not  contaminate 
our  pages  in  giving  samples  in.  extenso 
of  these  prurient  and  abominable  an- 
nouncements, but  we  will  indicate  their 
character  by  one  or  two  leading  phrases. 
"  The  Friend  in  Need ; "  "A  Medical 
Work  on  Marriage  ;"  "  The  Tonic  Elixir  ;" 
"The  SUent  Friend;"  "Manhood;"  "A 
Cure  for  AU ;"  "  The  Adventures  of  an  In- 
valid in  Search  of  Health ;"  "  On  the  Self 
Cure  of  Nervous  Debility,  &c. ;"  "  The  Self- 
Adjusting  Curative  ;"  "  New  Medical  Guide ;" 
"  Debility,  its  Cause  and  Cure  ;"  "  Rupture 
Effectually  Cured;"  "A  Warning  Voice;" 
"  A  Cure  for  all,  or  the  Neuropathic  System 
of  Medicine;"  "Invigorating  Pills,"  and 
scores  of  others  of  a  similar  stamp.  The 
authors  of  the  above  works  are  known  by 
several  aliases,  such  as  Dr.  Smith,  Dr. 
Watson,  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Dr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Marston,  Dr. 
Hammond,  &c. 

These  so-called  medical  doctors  are  a  gang 
of  miscreants  one  and  all  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  hunting  them  down  exists  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  always  changing  their  names  or  places 


of  abode.  They  are  related  to  each  other  in 
many  cases  by  family  ties,  and  work  through 
each  other's  hands  as  agents  for  one  another, 
thereby  deceiving  the  unwary.  We  have 
spent  some  time  in  tracking  these  monsters 
in  human  shape,  and  we  have  been  on  their 
trail  in  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin. 

"  Like  tlie  Indian  in  the  wild  wood, 
We've  docjied  tbeir  track  of  slime, 
And  we'll  shake  the  Gaza  pillars  yet 
Of  their  godless-mammon  shrine." 

These  beastly  fellows  advertise  extensively 
in  the  country  papers  in  England,  and  in  the 
Irish  provincial  papers.  In  some  quarters 
they  pay  handsomely  in  advance,  but  they 
often  repudiate  their  order  after  it  runs  for 
six  months  whenever  they  can  obtain  pub- 
licity without  paying  in  advance. 

The  writer  holds  in  his  possession  several 
newspaper  orders  given  for  advertisements 
by  sevei-al  of  the  above  scoundrels  to  different 
journals  in  Ireland,  and  copies  of  several 
given  to  newspapers  in  London  and  Dublin. 
"  Would  it  surprise"  some  of  those  moral  daily 
newspapers  in  Dublin  if  we  told  the  Irish 
public  the  amount  of  money  they  receive  in 
the  year  for  inserting  the  prurient  advertise- 
ments of  these  medical  quacks  and  their 
comrogues  in  infamy  ? 

We  know  one  individual  in  the  capital 
of  Ireland  who  prints  sham  journals  under 
different  names,  and  perhaps  the  whole  cir- 
culation of  the  batch  does  not  amount  to  one 
hundi'ed  copies,  and  yet  the  moral  news- 
paper proprietor  pockets  several  hundred 
pounds  yearly  from  these  London  medical 
quacks.  We  know  another  newspaper  pro- 
prietor in  Dublin  who  pockets  several 
hundreds  also  by  printing  swindling  adver- 
tisements for  different  kinds  of  quacks, 
medical,  sporting,  and  betting. 

We  know  a  third  old-established  journal 
off  a  leading  street  in  Dublin  who  has 
pocketed  yearly  several  hundred  pounds  also, 
which  passes  through  the  hands  of  news- 
paper agents  and  canvassers  from  Drs. 
Watson,  HiU,  Smith,  Hammond,  James,  and 
the  rest  of  the  gang.  Without  instancing 
any  by  name  on  this  occasion  we  may  truth- 
fully say  almost  the  whole  of  the  Dublin 
papers  have  assisted  in  this  newspaper  infamy, 
not  one  crying  jjeccavi. 

Many  years  ago  in  Dublin  the  founder  and 
editor  of  a  certain  well-known  newspaper  of 
good  literary  repiitation  was  prosecuted  for 
libel  at  the  instance  of  a  certain  Dr.  Larkin. 
This  worthy  was  in  the  habit  of  extensively 
advertising  his  medicines,  for  which  he 
claimed  miraculous  properties.  The  news- 
paper editor  in  question  never  allowed  quack 
or  objectionable  advertisements  to  appear  in 
his  journal,  but  by  some  mistake  Dr.  Larkin's 
advertisement  crept  into  the  first  edition  of 
the  newspaper,  and  was  printed  off  before  it 
was  detected.  In  the  second  edition  the 
editor  apologised  to  his  readers  for  the  acci- 
dental insertion  of  the  objectionable  adver- 
tisement, denouncing  it  as  a  sham.  This 
gave  cause  to  the  reputed  libel,  but  the  jury 
did  not  compensate  the  doctor  by  their  ver- 
dict. They  valued  his  injured  reputation  at 
what  it  was  worth,  and  the  dignity  and 
morality  of  the  Irish  press  was  for  once 
upheld  and  commended. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  same  paper  was  signalised  by 
the  same  purity,  and  that  its  conductors 
observed  a  little  more  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  their  advertisements.  Although 
it  does  not  sin  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  many  quaCk 
advertisements  of  a  mild  type  appear  from 
time  to  time  ki  its  columns,  and  have  hereto- 
fore appeared. 

In  some  instances  the  proprietors  and 
managers  of  newspapers  may  be  mistaken  or 
deceived,  but  no  journal  of  any  long  standing 
can  be  in  ignorance  of  the  character  or  merits 
of  a  certain  class  of  advertisements.  We 
would  ask  these  newspaper  proprietors  have 
they  any  respect  for  their  own  homes,  their 
own  sons  and  daughters,  or  do  they  think  it 
is  possible  that  their  own  newspapers  can  be 
read  with  any  degree  of  safety  in  their  own 
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households,  if  they  contain  the  class  of  adver- 
tisements we  are  alluding  to  ? 

Curiosity  is  excited,  and  youth  of  both 
sexes  are  too  ijrone  to  gratify  it  by  purchasing 
in  an  underhand  way  those  foul  and  malignant 
publications  which  they  see  so  constantly 
advertised.  The  first  temptation  leads  to 
the  second,  and  sin  and  disease  soon  puts  the 
giddy,  foolhardy,  or  fashionable  youth  into 
the  hands  of  those  land  pirates  who  are  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  their  quarry. 

In  making  war  npon  honA  fide  medical 
quacks  and  their  supporters  in  the  newspaper 
press,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  eliminate 
from  condemnation  other  large  classes  of 
advertising  impostors,  who,  though  they  do 
not  dub  themselves  doctors,  live  by  imposture. 
Advertisers  of  "  Purifying  Pills,"  "  Strength- 
ening Pills,"  "  Cough  Lozenges,"  and  a 
variety  of  different  kinds  of  pills  and  lozenges 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Then  we  have 
"  Hair  Restorers,"  "  Hair  Dyes,"  "  How  to 
make  Whiskers  and  Moustaches  Grow," 
"  Remedies  for  Baldness,"  "  Depilatory," 
"  Freckles  Removed,"  "  To  the  Nervous  and 
Afflicted." 

In  some  instances  it  is  a  clergymaa  who  is 
the  reputed  advertiser,  who  wishes  to  com- 
municate to  suflfering  humanity  the  secret  of 
how  he  was  perfectly  restored  to  health. 
The  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  only  asks  "  a 
stamped  envelope,"  but  through  fifty  news- 
papers the  same  old  clerical  rascal  is  playing 
the  same  dodge.  He  thereby  receives  as 
many  stamped  envelopes  from  all  his  dupes 
as  enables  him  in  another  line  of  business 
to  carry  on  his  other  swindling  transactions. 
Our  moral  daily  and  provincial  journals  are 
the  very  life-blood  of  these  vermin.  They 
help  them  to  live,  and  as  long  as  they  are 
thus  helped  the  said  vermin  will  swarm  upon 
the  land  and  plunder  society. 

To  enable  our  foolish,  weak-minded,  and 
fast-living  young  men  in  the  country  to 
avoid  these  land.-sharks,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  minds  of  the  general 
public,  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  newspaper 
infamy  in  our  midst,  we  publish  herewith 
a  Medical  Quack  Directory.  For  this  guide 
to  the  quacks  of  London  and  elsewhere  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  B. 
Courtenay's  valuable  pamphlet,  "  Revela- 
tions of  Quackery."  We  supplement  Dr. 
Courtenay's  list  with  a  few  more  additional 
names : — 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  MEDICAL  QUACKS. 
Bright   and  Co.,   29  George-street,  Hanover- 
square. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rarnes,  Londsdale-square,  Barnsbury. 

Dr.  Curtis,  alias  La'Mert,  15  Albemarle- 
street,  Piccadilly. 

Dr.  Ciibit,  0  Criap-street,  Poplar,  E. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  London,  and  Lee,  Kent. 

De  Roos,  Walter,  25  Bedford-place,  Blooras- 
bury-square. 

Dr.  Lalor,  6  Mecklenburgli-square. 

Du  Brana;e,  Gilbert-street. 

Dr.  Hammond,  11  Cliarlotte-3treet,  Bedford- 
square. 

Hamilton,  Oxford-street. 

Harvey  and  Co.,  VVeymouth-street,  Portland- 
place. 

Hill,  W.,  Berkeley  House,  South  Crescent, 
Ruspell-square. 

Jones,  A.,  Soruerford  Grove,  Stoke  Newington. 

James,  alias  Hammond,  Percy  House,  Bedford- 
sqnare. 

Kabn,  alias  Sexton  and  others. 
Kahn's    Museum.    3    Ticlihorne-street,  Hay- 
market. 

Marston,  Barker  49  Berners-street,  Oxford- 
street  (and  elsewhere). 

Perry  and  Co.,  19  Berners  street,  Oxford-street. 

Russell,  28  Clarence-street,  Kentisli-lown. 

Dr.  Ricord  (Patent  .Medicines,  see  advfftise- 
ment). 

Scott  (a  ladies  quack),  15  Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square. 

Smitli,  or  Smith  and  Co.,  alias  Hill,  8  Burton 
Crf  scent. 

Dr.  Swayne  (Patent  Medicine  inventor,  see 
advertisements). 

Sylvester  F.,  VVillesdfn,  Middlese-x  (see  adver- 
tisement). 

The  Secretary  of  Anatomy,  Birmingham  (juere 
Dr.  Hunter  or  Marston). 

Thomas,  G.,  Markham-square,  King's-road, 
Chelsea.  i 


Thomson,  6.5  Bartholomew-road,  KentishTown. 
Thomson,   21    Harrington-square,  Hampslead- 
road  (perhaps  the  same). 

Watson,  1  South  Crescent,  Bedford-square 
(and  under  other  aliases). 

The  above  are  some  of  the  principal  mis- 
creants, but  a  few  of  the  firms  mentioned 
have  undergone  a  transformation  within  the 
last  three  years  ;  others  have  changed  their 
residences  for  suburban  and  provincial  dis- 
tricts. There  are  at  least  a  half-dozen  of  the 
above  principal  wretches  who  still  follow 
their  nefarious  practices  in  their  head- 
quarters in  London,  and  who  advertise 
freely  in  the  Dublin  and  Irish  provincial 
press.*  By  referring  to  the  list,  these 
scoundrels  may  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  our 
daily  and  weekly  press  in  this  city. 

If,  after  this  exposure,  the  press  of  this 
city  continues  to  publish  the  advertisements 
of  the  above  moral  assassins,  we  will  be 
forced,  in  vindication  of  private  and  public 
morality,  to  openly  denounce  by  name,  with- 
out fear  or  favour,  the  principal  newspaper 
receivers  of  the  blood-money  of  these  rascals. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  pure  and  honour- 
able, how  can  the  minister  of  either  chitrch 
or  religioits  institution  in  oitr  midst  continue 
to  wink  at  these  scandalous  advertisements 
which  are  daily  outrages  on  decency  and 
morality.  The  newspapers  who  give  adver- 
tising facility  to  those  vile  charlatans,  their 
public  advocacy  otherwise  in  the  cause  of 
religion  or  social  progress  is  not  worth  two- 
pence. Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  our 
population  are  plundered  and  poisoned  year 
after  year  by  these  medical  pests  of  society. 
Yea,  plunder  is  sujjplemented  by  murder, 
whole  families  are  destroyed,  insanity  is 
engendered,  and  the  victims  of  these  vile 
knaves  are  driven  headlong  to  destruction 
and  an  early  grave.  The  passions  and  ex- 
cesses of  youth  give  unfortunately  ample 
scope  for  the  practice,  and  the  alluring  baits 
thrown  out  by  these  medical  quacks  ;  and 
when  once  the  young  slave  entrusts  himself 
to  their  care,  or  opens  a  correspondence  with 
them,  his  doom  is,  in  all  likelihood,  sealed. 

Young  men  of  respectable  families,  shun 
these  advertising  monsters  in  hitman  shape 
if  you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  and  would 
not  dare  to  dream  of  bringing  shame  and 
ruin  on  your  homes.  Having  regard  to  public 
decency,  we  cannot  give  in  these  pages  the 
fitting  exposure  to  the  system  that  it  needs, 
for  in  handling  filth  and  exposing  it  to  the 
public  view,  a  danger  is  run  that  should  be 
prevented,  if  possible. 

In  the  march  of  social  and  sanitary  im- 
provement, empiricism  must  be  stamped  out, 
or  the  public  health  can  never  be  finally 
established.  If  a  public  prosecutor  were 
appointed,  his  duty  would  be  not  only  to 
prosecute  to  conviction  those  red-handed 
assassins  we  have  pointed  out,  but  also  to 
prosecitte  the  disreputable  newspapers  who 
aid  and  support  them  by  giving  publicity  to 
then-  obscene  and  swindling  pretensions. 

GUEREE  A  l'OuTRANCE. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

From  the  variety  of  the  "  Subjects  for 
Papers  "  announced  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  what  a  wide  field  there  is  for 
the  young  aspirant  and  student  of  the  pro- 
fession to  make  an  essay  in  winning  honour 
or  fame.  Every  facility  exists  now-a-days 
for  acquiring  thorough  theoretical,  technical, 
and  practical  knowledge  in  one  intended  pro- 
fession. 

The  premiums  awarded  in  the  session  of 
1870-71,  were  many,  including  several  Tel- 
ford, Watt,  and  Manby  medals,  and  pre- 
miums in  books.  Several  Miller  prizes  were 
also  awarded  to  students  of  the  institution. 
CivU  engineering  has  made  mighty  strides 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  beautiful  in  con- 

•  We  have  some  l  esWoiit  Dublin  qiuicks  practisins;  iiinonKst 
ns,  wlio  will  come  in  tor  notite  on  :in  early  occasion  TUe 
Koyal  College  of  SuiKtons  oii-lit  to  inunirr  into  the  ante-  ' 
ceUems  of  these  cliarlatans,  wliosa  foreign  diplomas  are  not  | 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  upon.  i 


structive  art,  in  engineering  practice,  was 
not  so  often  lost  sight  of  by  some  of  our 
really  able  engineers.  Harmony  and  pro-  • 
portion  is  very  desirable,  and  fitness  as  well 
as  strength.  Civil  engineering,  we  believe, 
after  all,  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  as  the 
young  giant  grows  in  power,  he  wUl  hold 
himself  more  amenable,  we  believe,  to  the 
other  essentials  requisite  to  proportionate  as 
well  as  complex  and  skilful  execution.  Mere 
ornament  maj  be  dispensed  witli,  if  it  be  not 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  design  itself. 
Where  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  treat- 
ment, it  is  in  harmony  with  the  work,  and 
instead  of  encumbering  it,  it  will  be  found 
enhancing  its  value  from  every  point  of  view. 
Why  should  not  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture march  hand  in  hand  ?  They  are  in- 
separable in  some  things,  and  in  others  they 
cannot  be  divorced,  save  to  the  lasting  injury 
of  both.  There  is  a  harmony  awanting  in 
the  present  day  between  both  professions, 
which  would  be  very  desirable  to  see  efl"ected 
for  the  good  of  society,  and  for  the  important 
interests  of  Science  and  Art. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Elsie  Lee,  the  Wlnte-Thorn  Tree,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Malachy  Ryan.  Dublin  : 
Peter  Roe,  Mabbot-street. 

This  little  volume  of  poems,  although  a  first 
attempt,  is  a  most  creditable  one.  There  are 
thirteen  pieces  in  the  book,  exclusive  of 
"  Elsie  Lee,"  which  is  the  most  ambitious, 
as  it  is  also  the  best  treated,  subject  in  the 
volume.  The  life  drama  of  Elsie  Lee  and  her 
home,  her  early  youth,  hopes,  her  mother's 
coitnsel  and  love,  her  father's  stern  nature 
but  goodness  withal,  and  lastly,  poor  Elsie 
Lee's  love  and  marriage,  and  the  terrible 
denouement  on  the  bridal  morn — all  is  told 
well  and  with  a  simple  and  natural  power  of 
expression,  clothed  in  language  seldom  sink- 
ing into  sameness,  but  rather  replete  with 
rich  imagery,  pathos,  and  feeling.  The 
scene  of  the  story  of  "  Elsie  Lee  "  is  laid  in 
Glenealy,  which  the  poet  says : — 

"Glenealy  is  ii  villase  bowered  in  hills, 
That  eastward  ope  a  space  to  let  the  sea 
lireatlie  in  its  freslin"ss  to  tlie  ]nii-e-air'd  vale, 
Wliisperits  mysteries  to  tii'-'  villagers. 
It  is  a  lovel>',  lonely  sjiot  as  e'er 
A  world-a-weary  heart  chose  for  its  rest, 
Or  wistful  poet  5ou;;lit  to  dream  to  fame — 
Rest  tiiat  comes  nut  this  side  tlie  cUu  ey  home, 
Fame  that  comes  never,  tor  'tis  but  a  word." 

The  poet  is  very  happy  in  his  description 
of  the  good  heroine  of  his  little  poem.  The 
following  passage  wUl  show  with  what  suc- 
cess. Young  as  Mr.  Ryan  is,  his  descriptive 
powers  are  not  inferior  to  many  who  have 
already  made  their  poetical  reputation : — 

"  0,  she  was  fair!  fair  as  the  pendant  bud, 
When  grey-eyed  Morning  from  her  silver  cup 
Pours  wooin{^  devv-drows  on  its  i>outing  lips 
To  court  it  to  a  tiow'r;  gentle  as  Eve, 
The  August  Eve  that  steals  thi-ough  rustling  com 
To  spread  her  mantle  o'er  the  western  sea, 
And  fret  herself  to  darkness.    She  was  fair. 
But  far  beyond  the  sweetness  of  her  face, 
(Home  other  soul,  for  there  it  ever  shone,) 
Was  her  enhancing  modesty  of  mien, 
That,  like  a  charm,  wroui,'lit  on  every  heart. 
Did  any  weep,  she  dried  the  mourner's  tears; 
Did  any  joy,  she  ran  to  loam  the  news, 
That  slie.  too,  mi.;ht  rejoice;  did  any  want 
The  daily  meal,  the  want  was  quick  supplied 
By  Klsie  Lee.  who  gave  as  if  she  asked 
0.  she  was  the  angel  of  the  place! — a  light 
That  beamed  on  sorrow  till  it  flowered  to  joy, 
Tliat  softened  anger  to  a  laugh  of  love." 

"  Tlie  children  left  off  romping,  rushed  to  her; 
And  there  was  benediction  in  her  smile 
As  playfully  she  tossed  their  tresses  back 
To  kiss  their  upturned  faces,— fer  they  gazed 
UiKurned  to  her  as  roses  to  the  hght." 

The  death  of  Elsie  Lee's  mother  is  thus 
described.  We  consider  it  a  very  beautiful 
description,  and,  as  an  isolated  one,  it  is  quite 
worthy  to  rank  beside  many  passages  in 
Tennyson :— 

"  A  little  gust  of  music-wind,  as  soft 
As  'twere  the  redbreast's  cheeping  gav^-  it  birth, 
Odorous  with  essence  of  wild  fiowei  s,  passed 
In  tluough  the  poich,  and  qualTed  the  tulip's  cup,— 
In  hrough  the  room,  and  kissed  the  sufferers  cheeh. 
A  little  st.ir.  faint  jmlsinK  in  the  east, 
Liiokcd  tlim'  the  wnulow  with  an  eje  of  love; 
Its  i_o  d  lie.ini  M meed  upon  the  counterpane, 
Fdekei  i  d  awhile  uooii  the  tliin,  claspt  liands, 
(Jiowetl  on  the  brow  and  meek  upgazin;;  eyes, 
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Kiss'd  the  pale  lips,  and  passed— God's  courier! — 
Tlie  soul  of  Mary  Lee  pass.d  on  the  beam 
To  Heaven! 

A  vacant  cliair  beside  the  dinner  board! 
A  hnilien  circle  round  the  bogwood  fire! 
A  tenant  more  within  tlie  cliolicd  churchyard!  " 

The  bridal  day  of  Elsie  Lee  and  Angus 
Slone,  the  hidden  mystery,  cause,  and  tragic 
end  of  the  lovers — he  accursed  and  she 
lamented : — 

"  Her  cofBn  lid  a  bed  of  virgin  flowers, 
And  laid  to  rest  upon  her  mother's  breast." 

The  -vLllage  maids  decking  her  early  grave 
'with  lilies,  and 

"  Sobbing — '  Farewell !  farewell,  sweet  Elsie  Lee! ' " 

AU  is  well  handled,  and,  though  the  story  is 
a  sad  one,  in  conception  and  execution  it  is 
very  well  worked  out.  It  may  be  objected 
that  there  is  a  little  of  the  unreal  La  the 
catastrophe  or  in  the  causes  that  produce  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  a  licence  must  be 
allowed,  particularly  when  the  poet  has 
chosen  to  place  the  scene  of  his  story  among 
a  people  with  whom  strong  religious  feelings 
exist,  and  a  fear  of  the  supernatural  is  rather 
the  gi'owth  of  vii'tue  than  the  offspring  of 
■vice. 

"  Elsie  Lee"  possesses  many  beauties,  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  a  decidedly  well-'wi'itten 
little  poem,  giving  proof  that  the  author  can 
yet  do  better. 

The  Minor  Poems  of  the  volume  are  mostly 
short  and  metrical,  "  The  White-Thorn  Tree" 
and  "Marian  Kane"  being  the  principal  ones 
of  the  minor  poems.  That  entitled  "  A 
Grave"  tells,  in  forcible  language,  the  story 
of  a  coquette  and  her  jilted  lover.  Both 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  gi-ave,  and  the 
poet  holds  communion  in  the  churchyard — 
Love  with  Death. 

We  feel  we  must  quote  those  lines  in  which 
the  coquette  is  first  beautifully  painted,  and 
finally  scourged  for  her  heartiessness : — 

"She  was  a  maid  with  lovely  eyes, 

Twin  sisters  pilfered  from  the  skies; 

■yellow  hair  to  her  feet  did  fall, 

Wrapt  her  round,  a  golden  shawl: 

A  spirit  of  love,  an  angel  bright 

Slie  looked  on  earth— a  beam  of  light! 

From  l.er  form  was  fashioned  Beauty's  mould, 

But  the  heart  within  was  of  sin  a  sink, 
A  loathsome  toad  in  a  cup  of  gold, 

A  poison  drop  in  a  honey  drink! 
Her  every  smile  took  captive  a  heart. 

And  then  she  dungeoned  it  in  despair: 
0!  Coquetry  learned  from  her  its  part. 

The  simpering  smile  and  abandon  air." 

Here  are  the  grave  and  virtues  of  the  poor 
victimised  object  of  the  coquette's  simpering 
love.  Let  coquettes  read  it  and  shudder, 
for  the  laugh  of  death  will  ring  o'er  their 
graves,  and  the  scorn  of  mankind  in  their 
ears  while  living  : — 

"  F.dwin,  you  sleep  in  a  grave  hard  by, 

Wlio  trampled  your  big  heart  under  her  feet, 
Who  fluted  a  laugh  to  your  love-lorn  sigh? — 

The  dainty  lady  the  lilies  beneath. 
She  broke  your  heart— 'twas  well!  'twas  well! 

You  wedded  a  bride  in  the  heavenly  home, 
While  she  is  fettered  in  deepest  Hell, 

Where  never  a  sunbeam  of  hope  can  come. 
She  won  another  love  by  her  art; — 

As  she  knelt  'fore  the  altar  in  bridal  dress 
1  dipt  my  arrow  into  her  heart. 

Hissed  in  her  ear — Ho!  murderess! 

To  Death  is  due  first  kiss  and  caress!" 
'  Ha!  ha!— he!  he!' 

And  Death  ratified  his  bones  with  glee." 

Unhappy  coquettes — beware ! 

The  little  volume  is  dedicated  (by  permis- 
sion) to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Baron  O'Hagan, 
who  wHl  have  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of 
the  dedication.  Of  the  typography,  paper, 
and  general  "  get  up"  of  the  little  volume  we 
wiU  say  nothing — content  to  let  it  speak  for 
itself. 


Piiper  on  Railway  Ouages.  ByK.  F.  Fairlie. 
Read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Edinburgh, Session  1871.  London:  Charles 
Whiting,  Duke-street,  Lincola's-inn  Fields. 

This  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Fairlie,  whose  name  is 
well  known  in  connection  with  railway  enter- 
prise, is  a  practical  exposition  of  the  advan- 
tages and  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  adoption 
of  the  narrow-guage  system. 

The  adoption  of  the  narrow-guage  system 
in  India  and  its  entire  success  has  begun  to 
create  a  revolution  in  raUway  management,  j 
In   America    the   narrow-guage    is   being  | 
adopted  with   wonderful    expedition    and  | 
equaUy  wonderful  success.  1 


The  great  transcontinental  railway  pro- 
jected across  tlie  American  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  all  likelihood 
will  be  on  the  narrow-guage  system.  A 
waste  of  money,  destruction  of  plant,  and  a 
very  small  or  no  dividend  at  all,  is  the  not 
unusual  result  of  the  greater  number  of  our 
railway  branches,  which,  if  constructed  on  the 
narrow-guage  system,  would  yield  handsome 
returns.  Ireland  is  peculiarly  suited  for  the 
extension  of  lines,  wherever  they  are  required, 
on  this  economical  system  of  working. 
Unlike  the  English  or  Scotch  lines,  the  rail- 
way lines  of  this  country  are  not  svibject  to 
a  heavy  manufacturing  or  mineral  traffic. 
We  are  certain  if  many  of  the  railway  lines, 
which  are  now  almost  in  a  state  of  insolvency, 
were  worked  on  Mr.  Fairlie's  plan,  and  with 
the  locomotion  he  instances  and  has  intro- 
duced into  use,  their  condition  would  not  be 
as  it  is. 

Money  has  been  flung  away  wastefully  in 
their  construction,  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  locomotives,  and  other  railway  plant 
and  stock  belonging. 

The  Festiniog  and  other  'narrow-guage 
railways  in  India,  particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Fairlie's  pamphlet, 
proves  in  their  construction  and  working 
that  the  narrow-guage  is  truly  the  railway- 
guage  of  the  future.  For  long  lines  in  a 
new  country,  or  at  home,  in  thinly-populated 
districts  devoid  of  industrial  resources,  the 
system  here  advocated  is  the  proper  one. 

We  trust  that  shareholders  in  future, 
abroad  or  at  home,  wiUkeep  their  eyes  open, 
and  will  think  twice  before  once  investing 
their  money  to  be  lavishly  expended  in  con- 
structing railway  lines  that  will  never  pay 
during  an  ordinary  lifetime.  Mr.  Fairlie,  as  a 
pioneer  of  railway  reform,  is  entitled  to 
something  more  than  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity, let  it  be  expressed  through  what 
channel  it  may. 


THE  PEOPLE  WANT  TO  KNOW, 

"Why  are  our  streets,  from  year  to  year, 

As  dirty  as  can  be  ? 
■Why  is  the  Liffey  never  clear, 

But  filthy,  as  we  see? 
■Why  do  our  city  council  wink, 

And  drain  our  pockets  so, 
And  yet  will  not  put  down  tlie  stink — 

The  people  want  to  know  ? 

■Why  does  our  New  Main  Drainage  Scheme 

Drag  its  .slow  length  along  1 
Does  Bazalgette  ever  dream, 

Or  Neville  sing  a  song  ? 
Who  jobs  the  work?  who  votes  the  cash  ? 

Who  craves  a  statue — oh  ? 
Now  who  is  he  so  very  rash — 

The  people  want  to  know  ? 

Why  are  the  police  absent  when 

They  're  wanted  in  our  need  f 
And  when  not  wantirt,  why  are  ten 

Found  running  at  full  speed? 
Where  do  they  hide  when  not  about  ? 

They  never  drink— no,  no! 
How  do  they  get  so  very  stout — 

The  people  want  to  know  ? 

Why  are  those  silken  dames  at  night 

Allowed  to  valk  our  flags  ? 
Why  are  poor  vendors  put  to  flight 

Who  hawk  and  sell  in  rags? 
I3  poverty  the  greatest  crime 

On  this  cold  earth  below  ? 
Will  want  receive  no  breathing  time — 

The  people  want  to  know  ? 

Why  are  our  public  squares  still  closed 

Against  the  working  class  ? 
Why  are  improvements  still  opposed 

And  claims  denied  a  pass  ? 
If  lock  and  key  give  endless  rights. 

Perhaps  a  well-aimed  blow 
May  tell  the  tale  for  days  and  nights 

The  public  wished  to  know. 

Crvis 


PLASTER  WORK  AS  AN  ART. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND,  COLLEGE- 
STREET. 

Though  we  gladly  give  insertion  to  the  an- 
nexed letter,  we  feel  called  upon  to  make  a 
few  remarks  below,  which,  we  trust,  wiU  be 
received  on  all  sides  with  the  same  spirit 
that  actuated  them. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Siii, — Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  Your 
last  number  erroneously  stales  lliat  the  plaster 
work  at  the  Provincial  Bank  was  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Hogan  and  Son.  The  plaster  ceilinp,  ace, 
of  the  ^reat  cash  office  is  somewhat  remarkable  in 


boldness  of  design,  and  variety  and  originality  of 
execution.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  since 
the  period  when  some  Italian  artists  made  Dublin 
famous  for  sueh  remarkable  art-work  in  plaster  as 
the  ceiling  of  the  Hall  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Rotundo  Hospital,  and  hundreds  of 
other  private  and  public  buildings,  no  such  sucoess- 
fdl  art  plaster-work  as  this  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
has  been  executed  in  Dublin.  From  it  dates  an 
extraordinary  revival  and  improvement  in  the 
plaster  work  as  an  art.  In  former  pa^es  of  your 
journal  will  be  found  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Drew 
(who  took  an  active  part  in  this  work),  read  before 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  giving  useful  and  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  way  in  which  the  work 
was  carried  out.  It  is  but  right  to  place  on  record 
that  a  Mr.  Thomas  Saunders,  directly  employed 
by  Mr.  Nolan,  the  contractor,  deserves  the  greater 
portion  of  the  credit  attaching  to  this  tine  work. 
Mr.  Saunders  possessed  zeal  in  his  art,  a  pains- 
taking desire  to  subordinate  his  art-work  to  the 
architectural  leading  features,  and  great  skill  in  the 
manipulative  working  and  combination  of  materials. 
Subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  work  at  the 
Provincial  Bank,  the  ceiling  of  the  Hibernian  (late 
Union)  Bank,  College-green,  was  executed  by- 
Messrs.  Hogan  and  Sons  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner,  and  is  also  an  original  and  striking  work. 
This  latter,  perhaps,  has  been  confounded  with  the 
former  work.  It  is  very  desirable  that  honour 
should  be  given  to  the  art  workman  himself,  who, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Saunders,  has  done  njuch  to 
elevate  the  character  and  regain  the  lost  prestige 
of  his  handicraft.  It  may  at  least  indicate  to  those 
aspiring  to  be  plaster  modellers  that  there  are  not 
wanting  some  who  watch  with  interest  for  progress 
in  their  art.  In  the  case  of  the  Union  Bank,  Mr. 
Pobjoy,  an  employe  of  Messrs.  Hogan,  well  known 
to  many  architects  in  Dublin,  deserves  credit  for 
his  share  in  the  artistic  part  of  the  work. 

F.,  Architect. 

Dublin,  September  16th. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent  will  raise 
issues  which,  we  fear,  will  need  to  be  debated 
and  examined  at  length,  in  the  interest  of  art 
and  architecture.  How  far  the  plaster-work 
of  even  our  best  public  buildings  in  the  pre- 
sent day  deserves  the  name  of  art  in  its 
manipulation,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
term  handicraft,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
know.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  scagliola 
work  which  were  executed  in  Dublin  from  the 
middle  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
evidenced  a  highly  cultivated  and  artistic 
taste.  It  also  showed  that  the  art  workman 
possessed  a  technical  knowledge.  Native- 
born,  as  well  as  Italian  workmen,  contributed 
their  share  to  this  performance.  In  the 
plaster-work  of  that  day,  flowers,  stalks, 
vases,  itrns,  figures,  and  every  sort  of  foliage 
for  enrichment  were  formed  by  the  hands  and 
fingers  and  modelling  tools  of  the  artist  in 
plaster.  This  was  really  art-work  to  some 
extent.  This  was  not  vastimj  by  the  yard, 
riDuiiii;/  by  the  perch,  and  fi.cinij  by  the  mile, 
which  is  generally  the  description  of  plaster- 
work  which  distinguishes  the  modern  trade. 
Whenever  any  effort  is  made  to  lift  up  the 
plaster-work  above  the  ordinary  ruck  of 
monotonous  execution,  we  are  glad  to  haU 
the  eSbrt,  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  may. 
Whoever  earns  the  prize  is  entitled  to  the 
honour,  and  it  wiU  not  be  easy,  in  these  dtxys, 
to  rob  him  of  the  honour,  although  his  exact 
share  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Of  plaster-work  per  se,  or  in  the  light  of 
an  art,  and  of  its  history  and  surroundings, 
we  wUl  have  something  further  to  say  on  an- 
other occasion. 


ALTAR  AND  REREDOS,  KILLARNEY, 

The  altar  and  reredos,  of  which  we  give  a 
lithograph  with  our  present  number,  have 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hansom,  London,  for  the  Rev.  P.  Gaynor, 
Monastery,  Killarney.  The  columns  sup- 
porting the  altar-table  are  of  Galway  green 
marble,  with  alabaster  caps.  The  groups  in 
reredos  are :  Christ  blessing  little  children, 
and  the  presentation  in  the  Temple.  The 
four  evangelists  are  placed  in  niches,  as 
shewn.  The  panel  in  front  of  altar  con- 
tains the  Dead  Christ,  &c.  The  entire  work 
has  been  completed  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  Mr.  Joseph  O'ReUly,  Anglesea- 
Btreet,  Cork. 
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"HOME  EULE  IN  ART." 

Under  the  above  heading  a  correspondent, 
signing  himself  "  Hibernicus,"  in  the  Daily 
Express,  makes  some  truthful  observations 
quite  in  place  at  the  present  moment  in  this 
city.  Now,  while  we  have  no  objection  to 
see  talented  strangers  or  foreigners  com- 
peting with  our  native  artists  and  architects, 
and  worthily  carrying  oli'  the  prize  by  supe- 
rior ability,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
decided  objection  to  seeing  a  morbid  and 
unhealthy  rage  evidenced  by  our  nobility, 
gentry,  and  piihlic  boards,  in  the  matter  of 
bestowing  their  jjatronage,  thick  and  thin, 
outside  our  shores.  If  any  difficulty  existed 
in  procuring  the  execution  of  works  of  art, 
either  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture 
in  Ireland,  there  would  be  a  reason  to  urge 
in  favour  of  what  is  nothing  less  than  a 
fallacy  or  a  delusion.  Works  of  statuary  and 
high  art,  and  resident  artists  capable  of 
undertaking  such,  can  be  found  in  this  city 
and  in  other  towns  in  Ireland.  We  have 
shown  this  on  a  former  occasion,  and  if  there 
be  any  person  in  ignorance  still  of  the  facts, 
we  are  quite  ready  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  our  statement.  "  Hibernicus  "  says 
truthfuUy  that — 

"  While  a  section  of  the  Irish  public  is  occupied 
it»  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule,  allow  ine  to  draw 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  melancholy  aspects  in 
the  existing  state  of  Ireland — namely,  the  fjeneral 
disposition  amontrst  those  who  have  tlie  distribution 
of  artistic  patronage  to  overlook  everything  and 
everybody  that  may  belong  to  their  own  country, 
and  rush  blindly  to  England,  as  though  only  there 
were  ability  and  taste  in  the  arts  to  be  found.  In 
former  times  this  was  not  so.  The  public  buildings 
and  other  monuments  of  Dublin,  and  the  mansions 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout  Ireland  were 
the  work  of  men,  who,  if  not  always  natives,  were 
at  any  rate  residents  in  Ireland  ;  nor  was  there 
ever  any  lack  of  local  talent  and  skill  to  carry  them 
out  worthily,  so  as  in  those  times  to  obtain  for 
Dublin  a  high  reputation  for  its  architectural 
grandeur,  in  which  it  never  fell  short  in  comparison 
Willi  the  other  cities  of  the  Empire.  Now-a-days, 
liowever,  all  is  changed.  Scarcely  an  architect, 
sculptor,  or  painter,  if  any  way  aml)itious,  can  live 
in  Dublin,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  com- 
mission of  importance,  from  a  cathedral  to  a 
theatre,  and  from  a  noldeman's  mansion  to  a  piece 
of  decorative  sculpture,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
handed  over  to  some  London  man,  who,  just  because 
he  hails  from  that  great  metropolis,  is  supposed  to 
be  first-rate  ;  while  Irishmen,  often  of  far  greater 
ability,  are  passed  over  merely  because  they  happen 
to  be  Irish,  or  because  tlieir  attachment  to  their 
own  country  or  other  circumstances  have  kept  them 
at  home.  In  support  of  this  we  have  only  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  important  works  executed  or 
in  progress  during  the  last  few  years.  Some  few 
of  these  have  been  put  up  to  public  competition, 
and  then  rarely  indeed  has  Irish  talent  been  found 
wanting,  and  seldom  have  English  architects  been 
able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  them.  On  the 
contrary,  Irish  architects  have  on  several  occasions 
won  important  commissions  by  competition  in  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies  by  the  sheer  force  of  their 
talents  against  much  adverse  influence.  The 
O.xford  Museum,  the  Chester  Town  Hall,  and  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Sydney,  were  all  won 
by  Irish  architects;  and  the  design  of  one  of  the 
same  gentlemen  has  just  been  pronounced  by  the 
judges  as  by  far  the  most  masterly  in  the  recent 
important  competition  for  the  new  Town  Hall  at 
Birmingham.  In  fact,  were  the  designs  for  all 
important  works  to  be  selected  in  this  way,  and 
competent  judges  employed,  there  would  be  no 
cause  of  complaint.  Irish  architects  would  be  able 
not  only  to  hold  the  business  of  their  own  country, 
but  also  to  make  successful  inroads  into  English 
and  colonial  business  as  well.  But  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  business  is  given  away  without 
discussion  or  competition,  and  here  it  is  that  the 
miserable  prejudice  against  their  own  country  men 
and  absurd  leaning  towards  strangers  is  most 
manifest." 

When  will  our  other  daily  journals, 
editorially  as  well  as  in  epistolary  style,  give 
theu"  advocacy  to  these  paramount  questions 
so  much  affecting  our  country's  welfare  ? 
When  will  art  receive  a  fitting  and  efficient 
advocacy  by  Irish  journalism  ?  For  many 
weary  years  we  have  been  working  unaided 
and  alone  ;  but  knowing  that  we  were  on  the 
right  road,  we  have  never  desisted  from 
helping  every  effort  of  native  artistic  genius 
in  our  midst.    We  have  the  satisfaction  of 


feeling  at  last  that  we  have  not  wholly 
worked  in  vain.  To  let  native  skill  be 
ignored  or  neglected,  and  native  art  and  its 
devotees  perish  off  the  face  of  the  land,  is  a 
blind  and  a  criminal  foUy.  If  journalism 
exists  for  anything,  it  should  exist  to  foster 
and  create  public  opinion,  not  alone  in  poli- 
tics, but  public  and  national  opinion  in  art 
and  literature,  and  make  it  "racy  of  the 
soil."  To  utUize  our  waste  power  and  talent, 
to  develop  our  industrial  resources,  and 
make  this  island  self-supporting,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  while  internationally  exchanging 
her  products,  not  with  a  loss,  but  with  a  gain 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  her  popula- 
tion. Fair  competition  by  aU  means  let 
there  be,  courtesy  to  the  stranger,  but  above 
all  let  us  show  a  self-reliant  spu-it  in  our  own 
capacity,  and  a  belief  that  our  inferiority  in 
matters  of  art  has  no  tangible  existence.  If 
we  act  thus,  the  future  of  art,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  in  Ireland,  wUl 
be  a  bright  and  historic  one. 


THE  LATE 
MR.  AUGUSTUS  APPLEGATH.' 

A  REMARKABLE  man  has  passed  away  from  us, 
and  some  account  of  his  labours  in  improving 
the  art  of  printing  may  prove  interesting  to 
our  readers.  Augustus  Applegath,  the  son  of 
Augustus  Joseph  Applegath,  Captain  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  ship  Eiiropa, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan,  Step- 
ney, on  the  17th  June,  1788  ;  he  departed  this 
life  at  the  ripe  age  of  82  years,  and  his  labours 
extend  over  half  a  century,  during  which  time 
he  took  out  eighteen  patents  in  his  own  name 
for  improvements  in  letter-press  and  silk 
printing,  commencing  his  career  as  a  printer 
in  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road.  The 
Stanhope  press  was  the  instrument  in  general 
use  for  printing  at  that  time  ;  but  experiments 
were  being  made  by  Kcenig,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Mr.  Thomas  Bensley,  to  carry  into 
practice  the  suggestions  of  Nicholson,  who,  in 
1790,  in  a  patent,  indicated  an  entirely  new 
method  of  increasing  the  production,  by  em- 
ploying a  cylinder  for  the  type  to  pass  under, 
instead  of  the  impressions  being  produced  by 
two  flat  surfaces.  He  also  described  his 
method  of  fixing  type  round  a  cylinder,  but 
did  not  succeed,  and  it  was  left  to  the  subject 
of  this  notice  to  solve  the  problem.  Mr. 
Edward  Cooper,  Mr.  Applegath's  brother-in- 
law  and  jjartner,  in  1816,  took  out  a  patent 
for  printing  with  curved  stereotype  plates, 
and  machines  constructed  on  this  principle 
were  in  successful  operation  for  years.  His 
next  patent,  in  1818,  was  for  distributing  the 
ink  upon  a  flat  distributing  table,  by  means 
of  rollers  covered  with  leather,  felt,  or  com- 
position (treacle  and  glue),  the  distributing 
roUers  having  an  end-motion.  In  this  patent 
was  also  claimed  the  important  improvement 
of  conveying  the  sheet  of  paper  from  one  print- 
ing cylinder  to  the  other  by  means  of  "convey- 
ing drums,"  to  which  it  is  held  by  two  sets  of 
endless  strings  or  tapes.  This  form  of 
machine,  with  subsequent  improvements, 
employing  larger  impression  cylinders,  and 
only  two  instead  of  four  conveying-drums, 
was,  and  is  now,  in  universal  use  in  the  trade, 
and  is  known  as  "  Applegath  and  Cowper's 
Royals."  These  are  perfecting  machines — 
that  is,  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
before  it  leaves  the  machine  ;  and  their  rate 
of  production  is  from  800  to  1,000  per  hour. 

In  1818  Messrs.  Applegath  &  Cowper  con- 
structed machines  for  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  print  in  several  colours,  in  perfect  register, 
designs  for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  and 
some  millions  of  £1  notes  were  printed  by 
them  in  the  Bank,  but  were  never  issued,  in 
consequence  of  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ment. Mr.  Applegath,  having  separated 
from  his  partner,  Mr.  Cowper,  erected  a 
printing-office  in  Duke-street,  Stamford- 
street  (the  nucleus  of  the  extensive  office  at 
present  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Clowes), 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  expediting  the 
produce  of  machines  for  newspaper  printing. 
He  met  with  a  liberal  patron  in  Mr.  Thwaites, 

•  From  the  Builder. 


the  propi-ietor  of  the  Morning  Herald,  and  in 
1822  made  two  machines  for  liim,  printing  at 
the  rate  of  1,200  impressions  per  hour;  and 
subsequently  two  more,  printing  2,000  and 
2,400  per  hour.  The  circulation  of  the 
Herald  rose  from  2,800  to  6,500  copies  in 
1825.  In  1826,  Mr.  Applegath  was  caUed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Walter  to  improve  the  machines 
erected  by  Kcenig  in  the  Times  office,  which 
was  effected  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Apple- 
gath and  Mr.  Cowper  had  altered  Koenig's 
machine  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bensley.  Mr.  Walter  then  contracted  for  the 
erection  of  a  machine  to  print  at  double  the 
rate  of  Koenig's, —  3,600  instead  of  1,800  per 
hour.  This  machine  printed  at  first  4,200, 
and  subsequently  5,000  per  hour;  but  for 
this  Mr.  Applegath  received  a  very  inade- 
quate remuneration,  and  none  whatever  for 
any  of  the  identical  same  type  of  machine 
made  since,  of  which  more  than  twenty  were  in 
use  in  London  alone,  and  known  to  the  trade 
as  the  "  four-feeders."  This  machine  en- 
abled the  Times  to  increase  its  circulation, 
which  in  1846  reached  28,000  daily :  it  was 
difficult  to  print  the  number  required  in 
time;  and,  in  August  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Applegath  offered  to  construct  a  vertical 
machine  to  print  the  Times  at  the  rate  of  from 
6,000  to  9,000  per  hour;  in  December  the 
contract  was  signed,  and  the  patent  taken 
out,  and  in  October,  1848,  the  machine  com- 
menced its  daily  operation,  printing  at  the 
rate  of  8,000  per  hour  (subsequently  increased 
to  12,000),  and  a  contract  for  a  second 
machine  was  immediately  entered  into,  and  a 
third  one  (with  nine  cylinders)  was  made, 
printing  15,000  per  hour. 

Two  vertical  machines  with  four  impres- 
sion cylinders,  were  made  for  the  late  Mr. 
Ingram,  for  the  Illustrated  London  Xews, 
and  one  of  them  was  erected  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  building  in  Hyde  Park,  in  1851. 
This  machine  was  described  in  "  The  Crystal 
Palace  and  its  Contents"  as  "  one  of  the 
greatest  lions  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
which,  perhaps,  attracted  daily  more  curious 
admirers  than  the  Koh-i-Noor  itself." 

The  means  whereby  the  produce  of  these 
machines  so  far  outstripped  the  "  four- 
feeders"  was  the  imposing  of  the  type  in 
cu-cular  beds  fixed  on  a  large  central  cylinder, 
with  eight  impression-cylinders  round  it,  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  feeding  and 
taking-off  apparatus  connected  with  them. 
The  cylinders,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  were  placed  vertiealli/,  to 
insure  greater  safety  to  the  type,  and  an 
incidental  advantage  of  rendering  the  parts 
more  easy  to  get  at.  This  position,  of 
course,  necessitated  a  change  in  the  sheet 
from  a  horizontal  position,  as  laid  on  the 
feed  boards,  to  a  vertical  one  in  the  act  of 
printing,  involving  an  entirely  new  method 
of  treatment ;  but  it  was  successfully  sur- 
mounted, and  for  twenty  years  these  machines 
were  in  daily  use  in  the  Times  office. 

One  advantage  attached  to  the  vertical 
system  of  printing  was  that,  without  render- 
ing the  parts  of  the  machine  inaccessible, 
the  number  of  impressing-cylinders  could  be 
greatly  increased.  In  the  specification  of 
the  patent  of  1846  a  method  is  shown  of 
surrounding  the  large  type-cylinder  witji 
thirteen,  instead  of  eight  or  nine,  impressing- 
cylinders  and  feeders,  and  by  this  means 
21,500  sheets  per  hour  could  be  printed,  a 
rate  of  production,  we  believe,  never  yet 
attained  by  any  other  form  of  machine  ;  also 
is  shown  in  the  specification  a  plan  of  print- 
ing, from  rolls  of  paper,  with  thirteen 
cylinders,  but  on  one  side  only  ;  and  whether 
by  any  contrivance  the  other  side  could  be 
aftei-wards  printed  in  "  register"  is  BtUl  a 
'  problem. 

The  improvements  in  the  art  of  stereotj'pe 
casting,  by  the  employment  of  papier-mache 
moulds,  from  which  several  plates  can  be  cast, 
indicated  that  production  should  he  increased 
by  the  multiplication  of  machines,  rather 
than  their  complication  by  adding  more 
cylinders  and  feeders,  and  the  papier-mache 
moulds  being  flexible,  circular  as  well  as  flat 
plates  could  be  cast  from  them,  and  of  a 
small  as  well  as  of  a  large  curve.    This  in- 
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duced  Mr.  Applegath  to  turn  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  "roll  printing,"  whiclilie 
had  never  lost  sight  of  ;  and  in  1859  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  that  object.  This  is  the 
last  patent  for  letterpress  printing  that  he 
took  out. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Applegath  was  at 
Crayford  he  took  out  four  patents  for  im- 
provements in  silk  and  calico  printing,  and 
carried  these  inventions  into  successful  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Applegath,  like  many  other  inventors, 
although  the  pioneer  of  the  fortunes  of  others, 
did  not  reap  the  reward  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  inventive  mind.  In  1863, 
writing  to  the  StatioiLer,  Mr.  Applegath  used 
the  following  words  : — "  Before  closing  this 
letter,  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  omit- 
ted to  state  that  though  I  have  not  been 
permitted  to  do  all  I  wished,  yet,  through  the 
great  liberality  of  Mr.  Walter,  a  periodic 
honorarium  is  awarded  for  my  humble 
attempts  to  improve  the  impressing  mechanism 
at  the  Times." 

Finally,  then,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Applegath 
may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up : — In  con- 
junction with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cowper, 
he  produced  the  machine  by  which  the  great 
bulk  of  books  have  been,  and  are,  printed; 
and  to  the  newspaper  reader,  who  could 
formerly  have  obtained  a  paper  printed  at 
the  rate  of  800  per  hour,  he  offered  one 
printed  at  the  rate  of  15,000  per  hour,  and 
had  it  been  necessary,  could  have  greatly 
inci-eased  that  rate  of  production. 


THE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL. 
Elsewhere  we  have  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  completion  of  this  stupendous  piece 
of  modern  engineering,  by  which  the  Alps 
have  been  perforated,  and  France  and  Italy 
drawn  closer  into  the  bonds  of  international 
interests.  The  following  particulars,  fur- 
nished by  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
London  Standard,  will  form  an  interesting 
supplement  to  what  we  have  ah-eady  writ- 
ten : — 

"  In  the  calculations  made  when  the  perforation 
of  the  Alps  through  the  Col  de  Trefus  was  first 
seriously  contemplated,  the  lenath  of  tlie  tunnel  was 
BPt  down  at  12,220  metres.  Your  readers  will  re- 
member that  a  metre  is  to  a  yard  as  99  is  to  90,  so 
that  they  have  only  to  add  a  tenth  to  any  compu- 
tation I  may  fjive  in  metres,  and  then  multiply  liy 
three,  to  arriie  at  the  result  stated  in  feet.  The 
moutli  of  tlie  tunnel  at  Bardonnecchia  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  1335.38  metres  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  at  Fourneaux,  1202.82  ;  and  the  culminating 
point  between  ilie  two,  1338.45.  The  maximum 
heiiiht  of  mountain  strata  overhead  was  stated  at 
1010  metres,  ornearly  an  English  mile.  Experience 
has  verified  these  calculations,  the  facts  since 
ascertained  with  riyid  accuracy  differing  but  imper- 
ceptibly from  the  anticipation.  In  one  sense, 
however,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  more  correct  one, 
the  tunnel  is  13,4.i(i.32  metres  in  length,  as  I  will 
exi)lain  in  a  few  words.  In  order  that  the  workmen 
at  both  ends  should  meet  in  the  middle,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  tunnel  should  be  rectilinear; 
but  this  straight  line  does  not  commence  imme- 
diately at  either  end.  In  order  to  leave  the  two 
extremities  open  for  ventilation  and  the  various 
exigencies  of  the  service,  two  curved  galleries  were 
made,  one  at  the  southern  end,  737.07  metres  long; 
one  at  the  northern  end,  453.70  metres.  Thus, 
when  one  looks  at  tlie  ornamental  archways  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  my  former  letters,  one  is 
not  looking  straight  into  the  rectilinear  tunnel. 
That  view  is  to  lie  obtained  at  some  little  distance 
away.  Tlie  geological  strata  that  had  to  be  pierced 
proceeding  from  Modane  to  Bardonnecchia,  may 
be  stated  in  the  following  order:  a  sandy  raica  and 
schistmixed  up  together,  quartzite, chalky  dolomite, 
and  finally  calcareous  crystalline  schist,  alternating 
with  areillaceous  schist.  Of  the  means  of  piercing 
these  various  strata  I  have  already  given  you  the 
outline.  It  may  be  well  to  ask  how  the  body  of 
water  required  to  compress  the  air,  which  was 
ultimately  the  motive  power  of  the  perforating 
machines,  was  obtained  at  Bardonnecchia  from  the 
torrent  known  as  the  Melezet,  and  at  Modane  from 
tlie  Arc.  I  fear  I  should  be  considered  to  be 
trespassing  upon  the  tasks  more  suited  to  scientific 
journals  than  to  u  daily  newspaper  were  I  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  water  was  made  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply 
of  compressed  air,  the  compressed  air  made  to  move 


the  piercing,  scoopinpr,  and  perforatins:  tools,  and 
then  last,  again,  to  do  their  important  work, 

"  But  it  ought  not  to  pass  unraentloned  that  when 
in  the  winter  months  the  water  at  the  Fourneaux 
end  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  ever  active 
mind  of  the  lamented  Sommeiller  came  to  the  rescue, 
snd  saved  almost  incalculable  expenditure  and 
delay  by  the  invention  of  a  tubular  hydro-pneumatic 
compressor.  It  will  interest  many  to  see  the  ex- 
traordinary rate  at  which  the  yearly  progress  made 
in  the  tunnel  increased  from  18.57  to  1870,  and  1 
therefore  transcribe  the  following  official  figures: — 


Metres. 

Metres. 

1864  .. 

..  1087.85 

1868  .. 

..  459.52 

1805  .. 

..  1223.10 

lRr>9  .. 

..  3S9.10 

1860  .. 

..  1024.99 

18(i0  .. 

..  S43.S0 

1867  .. 

..  1612.11 

imi  .. 

..  19S.00 

1868  .. 

..  1320.15 

im-2  .. 

..  243.00 

1869  .. 

..  1431.45 

1863  .. 

..  802.00 

1870  .. 

..  1635.."0 

Here  we  have  almost  a  steady  increase  of  progress, 
varied  only  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  matter  to  be 
got  rid  of.  the  expense,  as  may  he  imagined,  was 
considerable  ;  yet,  looking  to  the  vastness  and 
novelty  of  the  undertaking,  it  seems  less  than  might 
have  been  expected.  By  the  bill  dated  August  15, 
1857,  and  passed  by  the  sub-Alpine  Parliament, 
the  Government  was  to  contribute  41,400,000  lire, 
and  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Railway  20,000,000. 
After  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  France  had  to 
undertake  the  payment  of  19,000,000  francs,  on 
condition  that  the  work  was  completed  in  twenty- 
five  years;  but  a  further  contribution  was  to  be 
made  by  the  French  exchequer  of  500,000  francs 
for  every  year  less  than  twenty-five  that  the 
work  should  occupy,  and  of  600,000  for  every  year 
less  than  fifteen.  By  the  energy  and  expedition 
with  which  the  task  has  been  completed,  the 
Italian  treasury  has  been  considerably  lightened 
of  its  financial  obligations  in  the  matter.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  undertakintr  is  calculated  at 
75,000,000  lira,  or  £3,000,000  sterlini;— truly,  to 
use  historical  language,  a  flea-bite  when  we  consider 
either  the  stupendous  difliculties  to  be  overcome,  or 
the  dazzling  results  to  be  reasonably  anticipated. 
Of  course  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  enterprise  so 
sicnally  successfully  as  this  one  that  it  will  find 
many  imitators  ;  and  the  Col  de  Trefus  will  not 
long  be  the  only  Alpine  mountain  which  can  boast  a 
ray  of  light  shot  through  it  by  that  indomitable 
little  gnome,  man.  Tlie  St.  Gothard,  the  Brenner, 
the  Siniplon,  all  will  in  turn  demand  to  be  pierced 
through  the  heart,  and  then  only  a  portion  of  the 
traffic  that  has  to  come  to  Italy  from  tlie  rest  of 
Europe,  and  to  be  transported  from  Italy  in  return, 
will  for  any  length  of  time  choose  this  route.  But 
it  will  live  and  thrive  by  its  own  natural  traffic." 

Truly  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  con- 
quests of  science  ;  and  we  need  not  despair 
of  yet  seeing  the  horrors  of  war  removed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  application 
of  the  same  knowledge  that  renders  these 
sights  so  hideous.  When  the  _  science  of 
war  arrives  at  that  point  where  it  will  speU 
absolute  destruction  to  both  combatants — 
and  it  is  f  astly  approaching  to  that, — science 
will  have  achieved  its  greatest  triumph  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  It  is  only  then 
that  common  sense  may  be  expected  to  dawn 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  convincing  them 
that  the  happiness  of  the  human  family  is 
depending  upon  the  arts  and  sciences  that 
build  up  society  and  its  institutions,  and  not 
their  misapplication  to  unhallowed  ends. 


THE  COST  OF  THE 
DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE  BILL. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held 
in  the  City  Hall,  on  the  '20th  ult.,  Avas  sub- 
mitted— "  A  report  from  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee,  submitting  a  statement  of  the 
expenditure,  liabilities  incurred,  and  income 
by  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  in  passing 
of  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage  and  Purification 
of  the  Liffey  Act,  1871,  and  requesting  the 
sanction  of  the  Council  for  the  application  to 
the  Government  for  the  first  instalment  of 
the  loan."  The  report,  which  we  annex, 
deserves  some  scrutiny,  and  though  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  cannot  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  ratepayers.  It  runs  thus : — 
"  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  since 
the  appointment  of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Sanitary  Act  of  )  866," 
drafts  liave  been  drawn  to  the  amount  of  £2,697 
2s.  8(1.  for  salaries  and  necessary  expenditure  of  the 
Committee  in  preparing  and  promoliiijj  the  Bill  for 
thelMain  ]  >rainage  of  Dublin,  and  the  Purification  of 
the  river  Lifiey.  A  detailed  statement  of  tliis 
amount  is  here  appended  for  the  information  of 


the  council.    Your  committee  have,  since  their 
appointment  on  the  8tli  of  A  nirust,  187 1 ,  obtained 
a  statement  of  all  their  liabilities  incurred  in  the 
carriage  of  the  Dublin  Main  Drainajje  Hill,  and 
which  are  as  follow  :  — Mr.  H.  M.  Muggeridge,  per 
agents,  costs,  £1,010  Ss.  !)d. ;  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Barry,   solicitors,   £728  la.  ;     fees   to  counsel, 
£941  83.  6d. ;  newspaper  accounts  for  publishing 
notice  of  the  Bill,  £287  6s.  6d.  ;  law  agents,  dis- 
bursements for  witnesses,  i.'394  17s.  lOd.;  expense 
of  inquiries,  witnesses,  £768  19s.    A  sum  of  £950 
has  been  paid  to  the  law  and  parliamentary  ajents 
on  account  of  fees  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  other  expenses.      Your   committee,  having 
carefully  considered  the  foregoing  liabilities,  passed 
a   resolution   in  reference   to  the  above  sura  of 
£1,010  33.  9d.,  to  the  effect :—' That  Mr.  Mugge- 
ridge be  offered  a  sum  of  £500,  in  addition  to  the 
£480  already  paid,  in  full  discharge  for  Parliamen- 
tary costs,  &:c.,  as  furnished.'    With  respect  to  the 
costs  of  Messrs.  Smyth  and  Barry,  your  lawagents, 
amounting  to  £728  Is.,  the  committee  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution,  viz. : — '  Resolved 
— That  from  our  sense  of  the  zeal  and  efficiency 
displayed  by  Messrs.  Smyth  and  Barry,  as  our 
solicitors  for  the  carriage  of  the  Bill,  they  be 
offered  £700  in  full  for  their  costs.'  The  remaining 
items  are  the  necessary  disbursements  for  expenses 
of  witnesses,  fees  to  counsel,  &c.,  which,  upon 
examination,   your   committee  consider  fair  and 
reasonable.    Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  measure  and  the 
numerous  and  important  interests  involved,  the 
costs  connected  therewith  are  moderate,  and  that 
the  officers  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Town 
Council  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  the  details 
of  carriage  of  the  Bill  fulfilled  their  onerous  duties 
sHtisfactorily,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  economy. 
Your  committee  feel  much  satisfaction  in  reporting 
that,  through  the  influence  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor,  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Hibernian  Bank  for  the  advance,  on  advan- 
tageous terms,  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  off  their 
liabilities  pending  the  advance  of  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  loan  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
and   your  committee  anticipate    a  considerable 
saving  from  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  prompt 
payment    of    their    engagements.      Your  com- 
mittee beg  to  request  the  sanction  by  the  Council 
of  the  foregoing  reaolution,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  enabled  to  discharge  the  various 
amounts  without  delay.    Your  committee  have  to 
report  that  Mr.  Bazalgette  has,  after  a  careful 
personal  examination  of  the  engineering  and  other 
details,  advised  them  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  sum  of  £75,000  as  a  first  instalment  of 
the  loan  from  Government,  to  enable  your  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  necessary  works  and  arrange- 
ments up  to  December,  1872.    Your  committee 
now  request  authority  to  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  amount,  and  power  to  enable  them 
to  complete  such  loan.    All  which  we  certify  as 
our  report." 

This  report  wiU  give  rise  to  many  questions 
which  may  and  will  be  asked,  but  which  wUl 
never  receive  any  satisfactory  answer.  On 
another  occasion  we  will  have  a  talk  over 
it,  but  in  the  meantime  we  would  ask — 
Why  was  the  clause  which  passed  in  the 
Commons,  limiting  the  expenditure  to  8d.  in 
the  pound,  expunged  from  the  biU  in  its 
passage  through  the  House  of  Lords  ?  It 
was  a  most  valuable  clause  in  the  interest  of 
the  over-taxed  citizens  of  Dublin ;  but,  as 
the  bill  now  stands,  unlimited  power  is  given 
to  the  Corporation  to  tax  the  citizens  in 
carryingoutthose  works,  or  for  other  supple- 
mentary works  which  may  be  tacked  on  to 
them. 

The  answer  that  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  this  query  already  is  a  very  lame  and  un- 
business-like  one.  We  are  told  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  "  would  have 
buttoned  up  his  pocket,"  and  replied  that  the 
seciu-ity  given  by  the  Corporation  was  not 
sufScient  unless  the  alteration  took  place. 
Notwithstanding,  we  are  informed  that  the 
taxation  wUl  never  exceed  8d.  in  the  pound 
for  carrying  out  the  works.  What  moonshine 
surely.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
if  it  was  believed  or  calculated  that  it  would 
not  reach  Bd.  in  the  pound — and  that  8d.  was 
first  agreed  tipon — why  expunge  the  clause 
that  protected  the  pocket  of  the  ratepayer  ? 
The  answer  given  is  unworthy  a  council  of 
sane  or  honest  men.  We  cannot,  however, 
at  present  enter  further  into  the  matter,  but 
1  we  will  give  it  our  close  attention  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEOEGE  GODWIN,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Being  connected  with  the  architec- 
tural profession  since  my  earliest  years,  and 
having  assisted  to  some  extent,  during  a 
residence  in  London,  in  sanitary  reform,  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  incessant  labours 
of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  the  editor  of  the 
Builder ;  it  also  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
find  that  the  memory  of  his  services,  or  their 
effect,  is  not  forgotten. 

Your  coiTespondents,  H.  C.  and  C.  G., 
fairly  and  honestly  state  the  even  tenour  of 
his  life,  and  their  evidence,  which  shows 
their  acquaintance  with  their  subject,  ably 
suiiplement  your  own  thoroughly  out-spokeii 
and  disinterested  observations.  There  is 
scarcely  a  district  of  any  note  in  the  three 
kingdoms  through  which  I  have  not  passed 
during  the  last  ten  years.  I  am  as  weU 
acquainted  with  the  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing towns  of  England  and  Scotland  as 
I  am  with  the  neighbourhood  of  my  bu-th- 
place.  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ways  and  workings  of  local  boards  and  parish 
vestries,  and  the  history  of  modern  sanitary 
improvements,  during  these  last  twenty-five 
years,  is  a  topic  which  has  enlisted  my 
wai-mest  sympathies,  and,  whenever  I  could 
spare  time,  has  received  my  best  advocacy 
and  support.  The  advocate  could  not,  how- 
ever, for  many  a  long  year,  find  a  suitable 
channel  outside  one  professional  journal  to 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  and  not  only 
was  cold  water  thrown  on  his  efforts,  but 
stubborn  opposition  was  given  to  each  and 
eveiy  attempt  he  or  others  made  through 
the  daUy  press  in  the  interests  of  the  Public 
Health.  I  have  lived  to  see  this  opposition 
at  an  end,  and  those  who  opposed  it  become 
some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  cause 
they  once  decried.  Who,  may  I  ask,  brought 
about  this  wonderful  change  in  public  opinion 
and  social  and  sanitary  reform?  It  was 
George  Godwin. 

Long  before  any  of  the  daily  or  weekly 
journals  gave  the  least  attention  to  the 
subject,  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  winter 
and  summer,  and  even  on  the  Sabbath  (the 
better  the  day  the  better  the  deed),  were 
spent  by  Mr.  Godwin  in  exjjloringthe  plague- 
infested  and  misery-crammed  tenements  in 
some  of  the  vilest  and  filthiest  dens  of  modern 
London — in  St.  Giles,  Westminster,  Drury- 
lane,  St.  Pancras,  Bethnal  Green,  Spital- 
fields,  and  several  other  quarters,  from  east 
to  west ;  the  courts  and  lanes,  and  the  homes 
of  the  working  poor  were  visited,  their  de- 
plorable state  described  with  a  ready  and 
graphic  pen,  and  their  misery  illustrated 
with  a  not  less  ready  and  facile  pencil. 
Many  risks  were  run  amid  nests  of  fever  and 
cholera,  and  even  personal  violence  was 
no  unUkely  greeting  to  be  found  waiting  the 
public  philanthropist  during  his  entry  or 
exit  fi-om  the  dismal  haunts  of  dirt,  dis- 
ease, and  criminality  —  for  crime  will  be 
more  or  less  found  in  connection  with  the 
former.  Having  myself  traversed  several  of 
the  low  quai-ters  above  described,  at  a  time 
when  improvement  had  visibly  set  in,  I  can 
form  some  estimate  of  their  state  before 
any  public  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
them. 

Whoever  desires  to  know  for  himself  what 
these  quarters  were,  let  him  consult  Mr. 
Godwin's  little  volumes,  published  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  entitled  "  London 
Shadows,"  "  Town  Swamps  and  Social 
Bridges,"  "  Another  Blow  for  Life,"  &c. 
In  these  works  there  are  efforts  of  pen  and 
pencil  that  ought  to  awaken  the  very  dead 
from  theu-  graves,  and  sting  the  consciences 
of  the  callous  living  with  remorse.  The 
labours  of  George  Godwin  were  not,  however, 
confined  to  exposing  abuses  or  delineating 
the  frightful  condition  of  the  poor  of  London, 
or  of  our  other  large  towns  and  cities — his 
labours  embraced  a  far  wider  range.  First, 
improved  dwellings ;  secondly,  a  proper  water 
supply  ;  thirdly,  efficient  drainage,  sewerage, 
and  ventilation ;  fourthly,  the  provision  of 


pure  unadulterated  food  and  drink  for  the 
people,  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender 
who  plundered  the  poor  by  the  use  of  light 
weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  by  vending 
unwholesome  food;  fifthly,  the  opening  of 
public  parks,  and  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces  and  commons  for  the  people ;  sixthly, 
public  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  hospital 
accommodation.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
principal  measures  to  which  Mr.  Godwin 
has  given  his  life-long  advocacy ;  but  these 
measures  may  be  supplemented  by  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  all  intended  for  the 
elevation  of  common  humanity.  Among 
the  earliest  as  among  the  lastest  of  his 
services  were  those  in  the  interest  of 
art  and  science,  of  primary  and  technical 
education  for  the  working  and  artisan  classes. 
If  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  an 
active  professional  life  as  an  architect  and 
journalist — of  a  busy  life  supplemented  by 
the  additional  labours  I  have  described,  of 
labours  undertaken  without  fee  or  reward 
(except  a  good  name) — deserves  no.  public 
i-ecognition  at  the  hands  of  Government  or 
society,  no  man  yet  that  ever  lived  deserved 
it.  How  many  thousands  of  valuable  lives 
have  been  saved  by  the  sanitary  reforms 
begun  by  George  Godwin,  and  unceasingly 
advocated  iil  the  pages  of  the  Builder  ?  How 
much  has  the  State  been  enriched  —  how 
much  less  is  the  annual  mortality  of  the 
population — how  much  more  pure  are  the 
waters  we  drink — how  much  better  are  the 
homes  and  dwellings  of  our  people  ?  These 
questions  need  no  answer,  for  the  statistics 
of  the  country  and  the  present  Census  Report 
prove  it  to  a  demonstration. 

I  have  done,  yet  I  feel  I  could  say  much 
more  and  fail  in  conveying  a  proper  estimate 
of  that  man's  labours  and  services  to  society, 
in  whose  behalf  I  offer  this  humble  tribute 
of  my  praise.  Whatever  form  the  State 
or  the  public  recognition  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
labours  may  assume,  or  whether  it  may  come 
sooner  or  later,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  it  is  well  deserved,  and  that  the  j)ro- 
fession  of  journalism  and  architecture  will 
be  worthily  represented  in  the  recipient  of 
the  honour. 

A  Sanitary  Commissioner 
AND  Journalist. 
London,  N.E.,  Septembei'  26, 1871. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  CITY 
AND  PROVINCES. 

Since  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  although  activity  is  still  to  be 
noticed  in  some  provincial  districts,  the 
energy  displayed  is  not  so  general  as  it  was 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  the 
beginning  of  September.  Town  Commis- 
sioners should  in  no  instance  relax  their 
efforts  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of 
colder  weather.  In  fact  they  ought  to  re- 
double their  efforts  while  their  several  dis- 
tricts are  stiU  untouched  by  the  presence  of 
any  serious  epidemic.  Plague  may  often 
slumber,  but  if  not  killed  in  the  germ,  the 
summer  heat  may  warm  it  once  more  into 
life. 

The  Drogheda  Corporation  are  still  paying 
commendable  attention  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  that  town  in  the  matter  of  the  public 
sewers,  the  water  supply,  and  the  removal  of 
nuisances. 

Whether  the  drainage  connected  with  the 
Portarlington  Petty  Sessions  Court  is  in  any 
better  condition  than  the  accommodation  in  i 
the  court  itself,  we  are  not  informed,  but  we 
hear  that  "  the  room  in  which  the  court  was 
held  was  densely  thronged,  which  caused 
some  people  to  fear  that  the  wretched  apart- 
ment would  give  way  beneath  them.  It  is  a 
scandal  that  the  important  business  con- 
nected with  the  court  has  to  be  transacted 
under  the  disadvantages  which  are  expe- 
rienced in  this  room.  The  table  (!)  at  which 
their  worships  preside  is  positively  rotten  and 
falling  asunder,  and  to-day  the  props  which 
sustained  one  half  of  it  gave  way  during  the 
proceedings.  There  are  the  remains  of  what 
were  once  chairs  for  their  worships  to  sit 


upon,  and  no  one  could  be  compelled  to 
undergo  severer  punishment  for  an  hour  or 
so,  than  to  have  nothing  to  rest  upon  but  one 
of  these  chairs.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Port- 
arlington has  long  since  resigned  all  claim 
to  the  miserable  fabric,  and  it  is  said,  also, 
the  ownership  now  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  of  Mountmellick  Union.  We  would 
urge  on  the  proper  persons,  whoever  they 
may  be,  for  the  credit  of  th^  town,  to  remedy 
the  disgraceful  state  of  things  as  they  appear 
in  this  sessions  house."  So  speaks  the  local 
paper,  and  we  agree  with  the  advice. 

in  Newry  extensive  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  connection  with  the  Infirmary 
and  Fever  Hospital.  The  Tdajraph  writes  :— 

"  The  house  has  been  painted  and  wliitewaslied. 
The  hlack  paint  on  the  window-pane?,  wliicli  once 
did  duty  for  window-blinds,  has  bpen  removed,  and 

,  blinds  liave  been  pnt  up.  Ventilators  liave  been 
added  where  necessary.    One  i;reat  deficiency  still 

j  remains.  We  allude  to  there  beinif  no  water 
supply.  Baths,  though  mucli  required  at  times  in 
treatment  of  disease,  cannot  be  KiveM,and  the  sani- 

[  tary  state  of  the  house  is,  as  mialil  lie  expected, 
very  defective.  Water,  at  present,  has  to  be  carried 
from  a  distance  in  cans.  An  efFort  was  made  to 
sink  one  of  Norton's  tubular  wells,  Itut  the  pre- 
sence of  rock  everywhere  in  tlie  grounds  caused  a 
failure." 

The  Borough  Magistrates,  we  also  observe, 
are  inflicting  fines  on  those  guilty  of  creating 
nuisances.  We  think  the  local  authorities 
in  Newry  ought  to  procure  fitting  receptacles 
and  places  for  the  deposit  of  refuse,  and 
help  the  very  poor  to  some  extent  in  keeping 
their  homes  and  surroundings  more  cleanly. 

In  the  Mountmellick  Board  of  Guardians 
some  worthies  were  lately  at  loggerheads 
about  the  definition  of  a  gentleman.  We 
would  reply  to  the  guardians — Gentlemen, 
furnish  us  with  a  fair  statement  of  the  sani- 
tary state  of  your  workhouse,  and  then  we 
wUl  teU  you  how  far  its  board  are  worthy  of 
the  term. 

The  County  Surveyor  has  submitted  a 
very  sensible  report  on  the  Workhouse  Sewers 
in  Naas.    We  give  an  extract : — 

"  Tlie  Workhouse  is  drained  by  numerous  small 
sewers  connected  with  two  fuains  wliicli  are  placed 
one  at  each  side  of  the  principal  range  of  buildings. 
Those  main  sewers  open  into  Millbrook  stream; 
both  discharsje  liquid  sewage  from  the  lavatories, 
laundries,  and  kitchen,  and  from  urinals  at  the  male 
side. 

The  sewers  do  not  take  sewage  from  the  latrines 
generally — there  are  special  arrangements  to  dis- 
pose of  tl)at.  Two  plans  are  in  use — one  is,  that  of 
having  wairgons  on  moveable  receptacles  ;  tlie  other 
is,  that  of  having  large  cesspits.  Sewage  from  the 
latrines  accumulates  in  the  waggons  or  cesspits, 
and  is  removed  to  the  manure  heaj)  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  sewage  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  mainly  in  the  cesspools,  some  of  it  will 
overflow  into  the  sewers,  as  there  are  opening;* 
between  tliein,  but  at  a  higher  level  than  the  sew- 
age is  ordinarily  allowed  to  attain. 

Besides  the  liquid  sewage  above  mentioned,  the 
soil  from  a  water-closet  in  the  building,  at  the  en- 
trance-gate, is  discharged  into  Millbrook  stream. 

I  believe  the  choice  of  expedients  for  preventing 
the  Workhouse  sewage  polluting  the  stream  lies 
between  two  plans,  both  requiring  the  construction 
of  new  interceptinii  sewers  and  an  alteration  of  the 
existing  sewers,  so  as  to  confine  their  duty  alto- 
gether to  carrying  off  rainfall  drainage.  One  plan 
is,  to  intercept  the  sewage  that  at  present  flows  to 
the  stream,  collect  into  a  cesspit,  and  remove  it 
periodically  in  the  usual  way.  Tlie  other  plan  is, 
to  dissipate  the  liquid  sewage  by  irrigation  or  by 
alisorption  into  the  subsoil  — providing  a  cesspit  for 
tlie  water-closet.  There  are  facilities  for  carrying 
out  either  plan." 

The  Bojme  Commissioners  have  met, 
talked,  and  departed — but  not  this  life — 
without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion 
about  some  necessary  work  which  requires 
to  be  done  at  the  port  of  Drogheda.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  see  something  done, 
but  rival  interests  are  let  to  interfere  with 
the  public  good  in  the  town  of  Drogheda. 

Dr.  Richard  Halton,  the  Medical  Ofiicer  of 
Health,  has  drawn  up  a  lengthened  report  on 
the  Sanitary  condition  of  Kells.  His  reve- 
lations will  effect  a  public  good,  even  if  his 
advice  is  not  followed  in  every  instance. 
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Dr.  Halton's  Report  is  one  of  the  best  Irish 
proviucial  reports  we  have  met  with  for  a 
considerable  time.  We  regret  we  cannot 
print  it  in  c.ctenso.  We  give  an  extract  anent 
the  dwelling  accommodation  of  the  inha- 
bitants.   The  Doctor  says  : — 

"  I  find  that  the  sleeping  population  of  Kells 
every  night  consists  of  2,796  persons.  Tliese  are 
lodged  in  503  houses,  giving  an  average  of  a  frac- 
tion over  5J  persons  to  each  house.  Tliis  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  very  fair  proportion  ; 
but,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  matter  ruore 
closely,  it  will  be  found  in  the  highest  degree 
unsatisfactory. 

To  do  this,  I  will  divide  the  houses  into  three 
classes — viz.,  first-class  houses,  or  houses  having  a 
room  to  each  inmate — of  these  there  are  101  ; 
second-class  houses,  or  houses  wliicli  have  over  2 
rooms  and  under  6 — of  which  there  are  135;  and 
third-class  houses,  which  have  only  one  room  each, 
or,  if  so,  is  so  over-crowded  as  to  render  it  danger- 
ous to  health — of  these  there  are  272,  including  the 
houses  set  in  tenements,  which  may  be  looked  on 
as  the  worst  of  the  class. 

As  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  live  in  the 
third-class  houses,  and  as  it  is  in  them  that  the  most 
■grievous  sanitary  evils  exist,  I  will  devote  my 
principal  attention  to  them  ;  I  will,  therefore,  in 
this  place,  briefly  state  that,  as  a  whole,  the  first 
and  second-class  houses  are  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
condition,  or  can  easily  be  made  so,  the  principal 
defects  being  the  want  of  traps  to  the  sewers,  and, 
in  some  few  places,  manure  heaps,  &;c.,  in  the 
yards,  which  are  easily  removable,  and  which 
defects  the  Nuisance  Inspector  will,  no  doubt,  at 
once  cause  to  be  remedied. 

The  third-class  houses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
houses  set  in  tenements,  with  which  I  will  deal 
separately,  are,  for  the  most  part,  one- roomed 
cottages, each  containing  a  whole  family,  with  all 
its  belongiiigs.  Sixty-two  of  these  houses  have  no 
back  door,  and  no  yard  ;  consequently,  all  the 
refuse  and  filth  of  the  house  must  eo  into  the 
street.  Ninety-seven  houses,  though  having  a  back 
door,  have  no  accommodation  in  tlie  yard,  which  is 
thus,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  covered  witli 
scattered  and  evil-smelling  refuse. 

The  number  of  houses  that  have  animals  lodged 
with  the  family  is  38,  with  an  animal-sleeping  popu- 
lation of  40  pigs,  3  mules,  4  asses,  and  1  pony.  In 
the  majority  of  these  places  the  smell  in  the  day- 
time, with  the  door  open,  is  very  had;  at  night, 
when  the  family  are  all  in  bed,  with  the  door  shut, 
one  would  say  the  stench  must  be  intolerable. 

This  is  bad  enousli  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  saying,  that  the  tenement-houses  are, 
in  many  cases,  worse  still. 

There  are  15  of  these  dens  in  the  town,  with  an 
average  population  of  12  in  each,  largely  increased 
each  night  by  a  fluctuating  number  of  casual 
lodgers  ;  and  in  four  of  tliem  the  permanent  inmates 
number,  respectively,  22,  21,  19,  and  22. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  calmness  of  the  state 
in  which  these  poor  people  are  oliliyed  to  live — a 
family ,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each  miserable  room ; 
the  floors  coated  with  dirt  j  the  windows  closed  up 
with  bits  of  tin  or  hoard,  or  stuffed  with  rajjs,  thus 
excluding  both  light  and  air;  the  staircases  rotten, 
tottering,  and  unsafe  ;  in  one  case,  the  lobby  is 
perfectly  unprotected  by  banisters,  and  the  wretched 
mud  or  plaster  partitions  between  the  rooms  shake 
on  the  least  push. 

In  one  of  these  houses,  where  seven  families  re- 
side, there  is  no  accommodation  whatever,  except 
an  open  sewer,  reeking  with  filth,  in  the  yard 
common  to  the  house  itself,  and  to  the  inmates  of 
three  wretched  cottages  behind  it. 

In  another  of  these  houses,  all  the  filth  of  the 
lioustf  is  thrown  out  of  the  hack  wimlovvs,  and 
forms,  in  the  plot  of  ground  immediately  behind, 
which  is  too  small  to  call  a  yard,  a  horrible  open 
dunghill." 

This  is  a  sad  picture,  indeed,  of  Kells,  but 
if  the  exposure  leads  to  reform  we  will  rejoice. 
Dr.  Halton  speaks  also  of  the  water  supply 
and  the  sewerage  of  the  town.  The  water  is 
far  from  bemg  pure,  being  procured  from 
pumps,  and  having  such  foul  surroundings  as 
he  describes.    Hejtruly  adds  : — 

"  But  even  if  it  involved  some  risk,  the  risk  would 
be  well  undertaken  to  save  our  fellow-creatures 
from  the  horrible  conditions  under  which  they  are 
at  preseutobliged  to  live.  There  are  eighteen  families 
in  this  town  at  present  whoeach sleep  in  one  bed, and 
there  are  many  more  where  any  decent  separation 
of  the  sexes  at  night  is  unattainable. 

Tliere  can  be  no  second  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  using  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  such  a  state 
of  things.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  sanitary  authorities  of  the  present  day  — 
'  To  be  subject  to  these  influences  is  a  degradation 


which  must  become  deeper  and  deeper  for  those  on 
whom  it  continues  to  work.  To  children  who  are 
burn  under  its  curse,  it  must  often  be  a  very  baptism 
in  infamy.'  Hut  leaving  out  of  view  tlie  moral 
aspect  of  the  question,  frightful  as  that  is,  its 
pliysical  consequence  is  so  terrilile,  it  should  awaken 
every  instinct  of  humanity.  These  poor  people  are 
being  slowly  but  surely  poisoned.  It  is  apparent 
in  the  pallid  countenance,  the  languid  gait,  the 
drooping  posture;  in  the  words  of  Mapother: 
'  Although  had  air  does  not  burn  suddenly,  poison, 
or  devour  him  who  inhales  it,  it  depresses,  removes 
appetite  and  energy,  and,  keepins  the  flow  of  life 
at  a  low  ebb,  predisposes  to  mortal  disease.'  " 

Dr.  Halton  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
community  for  his  excellent  report,  and  his 
advice  in  general  is  practical  and  good,  and 
worthy  of  being  followed. 

Coleraine  needs  a  little  more  attention. 
Nuisances  in  Brook-street  are  pointed  to, 
and  a  memorial  was  lately  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  subscribers  to  the  Town  and 
Mechanics'  Institute  News  Rooms,  praying 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  foul 
effluvia  arising  from  the  water-closets  of  the 
Town  Hall.    This  shoirld  be  looked  to. 

In  BaUymoney  the  Commissioners,  at  their 
local  meeting,  gave  their  attention  to  some 
complaints  made  regarding  the  defective 
state  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town.  The 
matter  is  to  be  considered  with  a  view  to  a 
remedy. 

In  Dublin  and  the  surrounding  townships 
some  useful  sanitary  work  has  been  lately 
effected.  In  regard  to  the  city,  however,  it 
would  give  us  greater  pleasure  could  we 
report  that  the  necessary  work  required— and 
required  immediately — was  begun,  and  was 
likely  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Working  Men's  Institute,  Belfast — A 
meeting  ol  the  trades'  delegates  and  friendly 
societies  was  held  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Belfast, 
on  Saturday  evening,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
opening  of  the  Working  Men's  Institute.  Mr. 
Gatfikin,  the  President  of  the  Working  Men's  Club, 
made  a  statement,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
£3,000  had  t)een  suiiscribed  towards  the  erection  of 
the  building,  and  that  there  is  a  debt  of  about 
£2,000.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Exhibition  about  to 
be  held  would  go  a  good  way  towards  clearing  ofi" 
this  debt.  Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  tlie 
position  the  working  men  would  have  in  the  man- 
a'.;emeiit  of  the  Institute,  and  the  secretary  said 
ll^at  though  the  Institute  had  been  built  for  the 
working  ciasnes,  who  would  have  tlie  management 
of  it,  he  had  to  complain  that  the  working  men  had 
contributed  nothing,  although  they  had  been  asked 
to  do  so. 

A  Happy  Family. — A  man  named  Tutton  was 
on  Tuesday  adjudged  a  nuisance  by  the  Hamilton 
nianistrates,  for  living,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  in  a  ten  feet  square  room,  with  six  dogs,  six 
goats,  and  a  cat.    They  all  ate  out  of  one  dish  !  !  ! 

Fatal  Accident  at  a  Qoakky.— A  fatalacci- 
dent  occurred  at  the  Combe  Uown  Stone  Quarries  on 
Monday  week.  An  elderly  man  was  working  in 
company  with  another  on  a  piece  of  stone  in  an 
underground  quarry,  when  a  large  block  of  stone 
from  the  ceiling  fell  and  crushed  him  to  death. 
The  other  man  escaped,  as  did  also  two  "  pickers" 
and  a  boy  who  were  in  the  same  working.  The 
quarry  belongs  to  Messrs.  Stone,  who  employ  some 
300  men,  most  of  their  quarries  being  underuround. 
The  deceased  had  only  a  little  while  before  expressed 
ills  belief  that  the  roof  was  perfectly  sale,  and  so 
great  has  been  the  care  taken  that  the  ceiling  should 
be  properly  supported,  that  an  accident  of  this  kind 
ha»  not  occurred  in  any  of  their  quarries  Ibr  many 
years  past.  ^ 

FORTIPICATIONS  OF  PARIS.— The  work  of 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  Paris  is  almost  com- 
pleted. However,  men  are  still  occupied  from  the 
gate  at  the  Point-de-Juror  to  that  of  Auteuil.  As 
to  the  forts,  nothing  lias  as  yet  been  done  beyond 
staying  up  the  walls  which  were  falling  in  ruins, 
and  repairing  the  soldiers'  lodgings.  The  serious 
operations  in  this  matter  will  only  be  recommenced 
when  the  new  plan  for  the  fortification  of  the 
capital  shall  have  been  decided  upon. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Rome  have  deter- 
mined to  place  on  the  Pincian  Hill  the  busts  of 
some  illustrious  Italians,  and  among  the  names  are 
those  of  Alfieri,  Donizetti,  Rossini,  and  Mercadante. 


Hydraulic  Power  applied  tothk  Stage. 
—  In  the  "  Notes  from  Paris,"  in  JSnyineerhifj,  we 
are  informed  of  the  successful  application  of 
hydraulic  machinery  to  all  the  purposes  of  the 
theatrical  stage.  M.  Gueruel  has  recently  estab- 
lished his  apiiaratus  at  the  Gaile  Theatre.  The 
water  is  taken  from  the  city  mains  under  a  pressure 
of  three  atmospheres  ;  the  accumulator  is  formed 
by  the  barrel  of  an  hydraulic  pump;  the  piston 
speed  is  a  little  more  than  3  feet  per  second.  This 
power  is  transmitted  to  the  objects  to  be  moved  by 
four-fold  tackle,  which  reduces  the  power  to  one- 
fourth  while  quadrupling  the  speed.  By  thi.* 
means  a  large  power,  with  a  velocity  of  13  feet  per 
second,  is  obtained,  transferable  by  pulleys  to  all 
parts  of  the  stage  where  it  may  he  useful.  A  single 
attendant  can  regulate  the  machinery,  move  the 
scenes,  raise  or  lower  the  curtain,  or  move  carriages 
or  other  objects  on  the  stage. 

Glass  Roofs  and  Pavbment.s.— A  patent 
has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson  for  the 
construction  of  frames  or  gratings  intended  to  re- 
ceive glasses  for  the  purpose  of  forming  illumina- 
ting roofs,  coverings  for  areas,  and  walking  surlaces 
for  side  walks  « hen  light  is  required  to  be  trans- 
mitted therethrough.  It  consists  in  casting,  in  such 
frames  or  grating^  grooves  or  channels,  or  in  per- 
forating or  partially  perforating  th.'  same  in  rows, 
or  in  combining  perforations  or  partial  perforations 
with  grooves  or  channels,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
sub-division  of  the  said  gratings  into  separate 
smaller  portions  or  sections  of  any  given  dimensions, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  roof 
or  structure  to  be  erected.  Also  in  making  the 
lights  or  glasses  for  this  and  other  descriptions  of 
ilhiminating  gratings  intended  for  fool  pavements  in 
such  a  way,  as  that  the  glass  itself  shail  in_  a 
measure  act  as  the  medium  for  protecting  its  surface 
from  being  scratched  by  the  feet  of  the  passengers. 
— Builder. 

The  Growth  op  London.— Now  that  the 
decennial  stock-taking  of  our  population  is  coni- 
pleted,  it  becomes  interesting  to  compare  the  results 
with  hypotheses  which  have  in  earlier^  days  been 
advanced  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  London,  whose 
growth  two  centuries  ago  threw  an  eminent  statist 
of  that  lime  into  such  liewilderment  as  to  induce 
him  to  predict  that  in  less  than  20U  years  London 
would  absorb  almost  the  entire  English  population. 
In  the  year  1683  Sir  William  Petty  put  the  metro- 
politan"population  at  670,000;  and,  having  calcu- 
lated that  this  number  would  double  itself  in  forty 
years,  he  went  on  to  estimate  that  by  the  year  1840 
there  would  be,  out  of  a  total  population  for  all  Eng- 
land of  10,917,389,  no  less  than  10,718,880  in 
London.  One  would  have  thought  that  to  a  mind 
far  less  acute  than  Petty's  the  absurdity  of  this 
conclusion  would  at  once  have  suggested  that  a 
fallacy  or  fallaeie.)  must  be  underlying  his  hypo- 
theses; but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  ca.«e,  he  fur- 
ther deduced  as  "  certain  and  necessary"  that  the 
growth  of  the  city  must  slop  tiefore  the  said  year 
1840,"  and,  in  fact,  would  be  at  its  utmost  height 
about  the  year  1800,  when  its  population  would 
amount  to  5,359,000.  The  census  of  18U1  demo- 
lished Petty's  theory,  by  showing  thai  the  popula- 
tion within  the  bills  of  mortality  was  744,803,  and 
in  1841  it  was  1,351,396,  the  total  po|iulation  of 
England  at  the  latter  date  being  15,914,148.  Lon- 
don has  gone  on  increasing  until  the  present  time, 
and  now  contains  3,261,804  persons,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  population  of  England  and 
Wales  City  Press. 

Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  Mechanical 
Examples,  Modkls,  &c.,  in  Belfast.— We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  secretary  is  daily  receiving 
promises  of  contrilmtioiis  to  this  exhibition.  Last 
week.  Dr.  Moore,  R.H.A.,at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  accompanied  the  secretary  to  Bellahill, 
the  residence  of  M.  R.  Dalway,  Esq.,  Al.P.,  and 
selected  from  his  vaUial)le  collection  some  good 
pictures  and  articles  of  vertii,  including  an  original 
painting  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  when  Daupliiness 
of  France;  an  ancient  map  of  Belfast  Lough,  show- 
ing the  Landing  at  Carrickfergus  of  King  William 
III.,  dedicated  to  him;  the  ancient  Dalway  harp, 
originally  of  the  Fitzgeralds  and  O'Neills,  and 
latterly  of  the  Dalways  ;  an  ancient  vinegare  te; 
and  the  thermometer  of  the  celebrated  Captain 
Cook,  used  by  him  in  his  voyage  round  the  world. 
Some  of  these  relics  have  been  for  centuries  in  the 
Dalway  family. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck  writes  to  our  Philadelphia  con- 
temporary, in  regard  to  yellow  light  for  dark  rooms, 
saying,  "  Better  than  all  glass,  stretch  over  the 
opening  used  as  a  window  thin  sheet  rubber.  This 
keeps  out  all  aclinic  light,  and  you  can  work  with 
I  your  room  as  light  as  you  please  without  causing 
io  '."— Photographic  News. 
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Steam  Omnibuses. — The  traction  ene'ine  or 
road  steamer  is  in  triitli  now  passing  through  a 
stajie  quite  familiar  to  the  older  builders  of  portable 
enuines.  The  first  portable  engine  of  which  we  can 
find  any  record  was  l)iiilt  by  Howe,  at  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  about  the  year  1836.  Howe  con- 
structed twelve  of  these  engines,  and  then  stated 
that  he  could  hope  for  no  more  business  in  that  di- 
rection, as  he  had  supplied  all  the  portable  eniiines 
that  could  possibly  be  required.  What  would  he 
say  to  firms  turning  out  18  to  24  enaines  a-week, 
and  who  aie  yet  unable  to  meet  the  demand  made 
npon  them  ?  We  feel  perfectly  confident  that  when 
once  the  road  steamer  has  attained  the  perfection 
now  possessed  by  the  portable  einjine,  the  desire 
for  its  service  will  be  even  (jreater  than  that  whicli 
exists  for  those  of  the  portalile  engine.  The  de- 
mand will  be  principally  for  foreiuu  countries, 
altlioueh  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  unod  traction 
engines  in  Great  Britain.  The  railway,  however, 
at  home  renders  the  steam  omnibus  a  very  se- 
condary afl^air  ;  but  the  case  is  different  in  India, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Russia,  and  our  colonies. 
There  railways  in  enormous  districts  have  no  ex- 
istence, but  British  enterprise,  backed  by  the  wishes 
of  influential  inhabiiants  of  such  countries  as  those 
■we  have  named,  has  determined  that,  if  railways 
cannot  be  had,  then  <;ood  common  roads  must  be 
made,  and  with  the  road  comes  the  demand  for  the 
engine  to  work  it.  Already  in  Greece,  Turkey  and 
Russia  great  stejs  are  being  made.  In  the  Morea 
over  70  miles  of  road — a  small  portion  of  a  large 
concession — are  being  constructed,  uuiling  two 
principal  towns  ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  moment  a  road  there  is  projected  English  en- 
gineers are  asked  for  engines  to  work  it. — Engineer. 

A  sponge  paper  has  been  patented  in  France.  It 
is  made  by  uniting  finely  divided  sponae  vrith 
ordinary  paper  pulp.  1 1  absorbs  water  with  avidity, 
and  retains  it  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  found 
especially  useful  by  surgeons,  and  it  has  already 
received  several  technical  applications. — Athenceum. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
lina— "I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  S6  Mark-lane,  E.G.  I  find  t'lem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  Tliey  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot.  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

New  Metal  Pocket  Ve,sta  Box,  with  Patent  Spring 
Cover. —  Hryant  and  .May  have  recently  introduced  a  very 
iLseful  little  Pocket  Vesta  Box  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  in  every  way,  and  will 
soon  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  fi  led  with  vestas,  at  one  penny.  Any 
Tobacconist,  Grocer,  Chemist,  or  Chandler  will  supply  it. 

Science  and  Art. — A  striking  instance  of  the  immense 
value  a  small  piece  of  steel  may  acquire  by  the  great  power 
of  skilled  mechanical  labour  is  the  halance-spriiig  of  a  watch. 
From  its  extreme  fineness  and  delicacy  4,00u  weigh  not  more 
than  one  ounce,  and  exceed  in  value  £1,000.  A  most  inte- 
resting little  work,  describing  the  rise  and  progress  of  watch- 
making, has  been  published  hy  J.  W.  Benson,  25  Old  Bond- 
street,  and  the  City  Steam  Factory,  .53  and  GO  Ludgiite-hill. 
The  book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  watches  .md  clocks,  with  their 
prices.  Mr.  Benson  (who  holds  the  appointment  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales)  has  also  published  a  pamphlet  on  .\rtistic  Gold 
Jewellery,  illustrated  with  the  most  beautiful  designs  of 
Bracelets,  Brooches,  Ear-rings,  Lockets,  &c ,  suitable  for 
wedding,  birthday,  and  other  presents.  These  pamphlets  are 
sent  post  free  for  two  stamps  each,  and  tliey  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  those  contemplating  a  purchase, 
especially  to  residents  in  the  country  or  abroad,  wlio  are  thus 
enabled  to  select  any  article  they  may  require,  and  have  it 
forvfarded  with  perfect  safety. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

Building  Societies. — It  is  our  intention,  on  an  early  occa- 
sion, to  devote  a  paper  to  the  subject  of  Binlding  Societies,  so 
called,  their  uses  and  abuses,  giving  an  analysis  of  their  income 
and  expenditure.  We  trust  that  the  building  societies  otl'ubhn 
will  not,  or  ayc  not,  becoming  w  hat  many  of  those  in  the  sister 
kingdom  have  .ilready  become.  How  far  they  are  fulfilling,  or 
have  fulfilled,  their  proclaimed  mission  we  will  hereafter  sliow. 
The' loan  principle  can  ied  out  in  many  of  these  building  ven- 
tures is  simply  a  delusion,  and  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 
shareholders  not  far  removeii  from  the  mythical.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  condenui  in  globa  the  principle  of  building 
societies,  but  to  show  that  they  are  not  worked  satisfactorily, 
and  how  far  certain  of  them  are  from  being  safe. 

Irish  Architects. — R.  H.  A.  acknowledges,  with  many 
thanks,  further  interesting  iiarticulars  concerning  the  lives 
and  labouta  of  native  anil  lon-igu  architects  once  practising  in 
Ireland.  Among  others,  are  Johnston,  Morrison,  Papwortli, 
Harg'.eave  and  Mart  Aiidition:ilpaitic-ulars  concerning  these 
and  others,  however  scant,  will  be  most  acceptable.  Of  pre- 
sent living  airhitects  and  engineers  i  f  long  standing  and  of 
note,  information  concerning  their  earliest  works  will  be  most 
useful  also. 

DrIj'Muondra-iiill — The  high  pathways  on  each  side  of 
Drumcondia-hill  are  simply  explained.  The  roadway  was  cut 
right  tluough  the  hill  dui  irg  the  last  decade,  we  believe,  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  or,  at  all  .  vents  during  the  time  that  tlie 
Hon.  John  Foster  was  .Spcil-er  in  that  House.  The  high 
footpaths  in  Summer-hill  art  ilie  result  of  similar  treatment. 

Aldbokoogh  House. — This  was  constructed  as  a  mansion 
for  a  nobleman  of  that  name  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Tradition  .says  her  lady,ship,fnr  whom  her  lord  specially 
constructeil  it.  refused  to  live  in  it  when  Hnislied.  We  do  not 
much  wonder  at  this,  fur  even  so  late  as  twenty-five  or  thirty 


years  ago  the  house  was  surrounded  with  a  complete  swamp, 
and  Lower  Gloucester-street,  between  Buckingham-street  and 
Caroline-row,  was  several  feet  lower  than  at  present — a  regular 
dead  horse  gully  hole  A  Mons.  Feinagle,  the  inventor  of  a 
system  of  nmemfmics,  or  teaciiing  from  m«mory,  held  a  very 
good  preparatory  sehool  in  Aldborongh  House  for  some  years 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  )t  was  transformed 
into  a  depot  for  soldiers  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable 
prevented  monster  meeting  of  Clontarf,  in  October,  1841!,  and 
it  has  been  used  since,  either  moi'e  or  less,  for  the  purposes  of 
a  military  barrack. 

Dramatic  Criticism. — Since  our  article  on  "  Art,  Literary, 
and  Theatrical  Criticism,"  as  announced  in  our  la.st  issue,  was 
in  type,  a  letter  has  appeared  in  the  London  Daihi  Telegraph, 
signed,  a  '*  Dramatic  Critic."  Those  who  may  iliink  that  our 
article  is  too  severe  in  some  sense  should  read  the  letter. 
Perhaps  in  our  next  issue  we  will  give  an  extract. 

AsPHALTE. — Read  our  article  thereon.  Some  papers  on  Art 
and  Literary  subjects,  intended  for  present  issue,  we  are 
obliged  to  hold  over  until  our  next. 

Received. — We  are  in  receipt  of  particulars  of  our  native 
sculptor,  Edward  Smyth,  of  the  Irish  iiai  lianientary  era,  some 
of  which  have  reaclie{l  us  through  his  grandson.  A  more 
fitting  acknowletlgment  hereafter. 
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DRAWINGS  AND  SKETCHES  OF 
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Buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England  and  France.  By 
F.  ROGIiRS,  Architect.  In  1  Vol.,  GO  Plates,  folio,  half 
morocco,  £2  2s. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  for  the  use  of  Architects  and  Civil 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND  CIVIL  ENGI- 
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PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In  Preparation, 
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FOREIGN  ONES  OF  NOTE  ONCE 
PRACTISING  IN  IRELAND. 

TViij  Work  will  also  comprise 
A    SKETCH    OF    THE    RISE    AND    PROGRESS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

To  the  many  of  the  Profession,  and  others  of  the  cognate 
branches,  who  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  completion  and 
publication  of  such  a  work,  the  Author  earnestly  solicits  their 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  notes  or  hints,  liowever  scant,  bear- 
ing upon  the  lives,  practice,  and  character  of  any  of  the  Irish 
an  hitects. 
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WHITE  BRICK. 

THE  Subscribers,  as  Ageuts  for  Ireland  for 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Mann  of  Glasgow,  would  invite  tlie 
attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  the  unrivalled  Brick 
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Tliese  ure.  in  every  resprct,  superior  to  auy  oilier  While  Brick 
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Samp  e  boxes  and  Price  Lists  will  be  sent  free  on  applicu- 
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W    D  HENDERSON  U  SONS, 
INSURANCE  BUILDINI',  VIC  f  ORIA-STREET, 
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Th£  Social  Science  Congress  and  the  Public 
Health. 

INCE  our  last  issue  the  Con- 
V^^jV-^     gress  has  opened,  continued, 
^^^^^^  and  terminated  its  labours  for 
this  session  at  Leeds.  A 
^^^^^^^^  variety  of    questions  of  a 
deeply  important  nature  were  discussed,  re- 
lating to  education,  trade,  law,  and  sanitary 
science.    That  of  education,  primary  and 
technical,  and  that  connected  with  sanitary 
reform,  concerns  us  most,  for  upon  them 
both  the  success  of  all  the  others  may  be 
said  to  rest.    Without  education  there  can 
be  no  advance,  and  without  a  due  attention 
to  sanitary  science  education  is  robbed  of 
more  than  half  its  advantages. 

We  give  elsewhere  in  our  columns  an 
extract  from  Sir  John  Pakington's  opening 
address,  which  is  instructively  forcible  and 
sound,  and  we  will  in  our  future  issues  pre- 
sent portions  of  other  papers  read  in  the 
ditierent  departments,  which  bear  upon 
other  matters  particularly  interesting  to  the 
community  in  general.  At  one  of  the  even- 
ing public  meetings,  which  was  not  the  least 
important  feature  connected  with  the  sittings 
of  the  Congress,  and  at  which  the  Mayor 
presided,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  Mr.  Newmarsh,  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  Mr.  Holland,  and  others.  As  we  an- 
ticipated, the  President  of  the  Health  De- 
partment directed  attention  to  the  sanitary 
shortcomings  of  Leeds,  in  pithy  and  telling 
sentences,  which  went  right  home  to  the 
heartiB  of  the  audience — an  audience  com- 
posed to  a  great  extent  of  the  working  men 
of  Leeds. 

Mr.  Godwin  scouted  the  idea  of  any  real 
antagonism  existing  between  labour  and 
capital,  and  warmed  up  his  audience  by 
exclaiming — "  What  is  health  but  capital ! 
Happy  the  man  whose  capital  is  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  bequeathed  to  him  by 
the  health  of  his  forefathers,  and  maintained 
by  his  own  prudence."  No  words  could  be 
more  true,  or  more  pregnantly  suggestive  of 
thought.  It  is  the  low  condition  of  the 
public  morals  and  the  public  health  in  the 
numerous  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
that  fosters  the  growth  of  the  many  evils  which 
the  law,  as  it  is  at  present  administered,  is 
unable  to  grapple  with.  The  individual 
education  of  the  man,  whether  he  be  a  clerk, 
a  shopkeeper,  or  an  operative,  is  imperfect) 
however  proficient  he  may  be  in  his  calling, 
if  his  health  is  unattended  to,  or  remains 
always  a  prey  to  those  deadly  public  evils, 
engendered  through  neglect  of  sanitary  laws. 
The  working  man  who  is  particular  about  his 
own  home  will  find  means  by  his  example  of 
making  his  neighbours  more  particular,  or 
of  eventually  ridding  himself  of  contact  with 
them.  The  individual  who  undervalues  his 
personal  health,  and  vegetates  for  his  short 
lifetime  amid  foul  surroundings,  becomes,  in 
a  measure,  part  and  parcel  of  the  filth  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  He  is  his  own 
self-destroyer,  his  own  self-murderer,  and 
the  unconscious  murderer  of  his  offspring. 
Poverty  and  rags  may  stand  excused  be- 
times, and  corporate  neglect  may  justly  be 


awarded  a  portion  of  the  blame  that  penury 
is  unable  to  escape,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  constantly  employed  working  men  and 
traders  who  are  daily,  yea,  hourly,  stabbing 
themselves  to  death.  Could  these  foolish 
people  but  realise  the  priceless  gift  of  that 
health  which  many  of  them  who,  notwith- 
standing their  positive  defiance  of  decency 
and  cleanliness,  possess  to  a  limited  extent, 
they  would  prize  it  next  to  that  rest  they  hope 
to  obtain  in  another  world. 

Health  is,  in  sooth,  the  greatest  capital 
that  any  man  need  wish  for.    Without  it  life 
is  miserable,  and  talent  and  genius  a  source 
of  sorrow  often  instead  of  a  source  of  profit. 
How  many  homesteads  in  Ireland  might  be 
bright  and  cheerful  if  health  had  an  abiding 
place  in  them — how  many  wives  might  not 
feel  glad  and  joyful,  who  are  now  husband- 
less — how  many  children,  who  are  fatherless 
and  motherless  in  poorhouse  and  orphanage, 
might  not  have  smiled  and  lived  to  be  a 
blessing  to  parents  whom  they  will  never 
know — how  many  useful  lives  might  there 
not  have  been  saved  from  the  slave-killing 
process  of  dirt,  disease,  and  neglect  in  work- 
houses, and  even  in  public  hospitals  ?  Oh, 
filth,  blindness,  and  human  folly,  thy  victims 
are  many  and  thy  crimes  manifold  ?  In 
heaven's  name  let  cleanliness  be  inculcated 
here  and  abroad,  in  our  primary  schools,  and 
at  home.    If  necessary,  let  it  be  enforced  by 
law  within  doors  as  without.    Let  it  form 
part  of  the  education  of  the  child,  and  it  wiU 
grow  with  his  growth,  strengthen  with  his 
strength,  and  blossom  in  his  manhood.  It 
would  seem  that  nothing  short  of  a  dreadful 
plague  will  drive  many  of  our  local  and  cor- 
porate authorities  to  the  performance  of  the 
most  vital  duties  of  their  ofiice.    A  little 
spurt  is  made  now  and  again  to  show  that 
they  have  been  dreaming  at  least  something 
about  their  duties.    A  few  dozen  of  people 
are  fined,  a  few  lanes  are  cleansed,  a  few 
noisome  dwellings  are  whitewashed,  and  a 
miserable  huxter  or  two  is  pounced  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  "  making  an  example,"  the 
storm  blows  over  in  a  week,  and  the  reign  of 
rottenness  and  filth  is  again  triumphant. 
This  is  sanitary  vigilance  with  a  vengeance. 
Political  rivah-y  fumes,  personal  antagonism 
lies  and  sputters,  and  incarnate  egotism  rides 
roughshod   in   council,   press,  and  forum, 
whilst  corruption,  rottenness,  feculency,  and 
chronic  filth  is  eating  through  and  under- 
mining the  constitution  of  our  city.  Who 
will  save  us  if  we  cannot  save  ourselves? 
Who  will  pity  our  fall  while  we  remain  objects 
of  the  world's  contempt  and  scorn  ? 

If  we  write  strongly,  we  feel  deeply  our 
city's  degradation  and  decay,  and  with  no  lie 
in  our  teeth,  nor  a  lip  in  the  dust  that  a  time- 
server  trod,  we  rend  the  veil  that  covers  the 
loathsome  sink  that  seethes  beneath  us,  and 
exhibit  the  legacy  of  cumulative  filth  that 
our  city  rulers  bequeath  us. 

We  at  least  wiU  strive  and  do  our  duty 
with  no  cowardly  misgiving  that  we  have 
injured  ourselves  by  our  public  advocacy,  and 
endeavour  to  save  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
worms. 


FRIENDLY,  BENEFIT,  BURIAL,  AND 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 
We  are  not  satisfied  at  all,  nor  do  we  believe 
are  the  great  majority  of  the  public,  at  the 
free  and  easy  investigation  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  city  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners into  the  nature  and  management 
of  friendly  benefit  societies.     That  some 


good  will  result  from  the  inquiry  instituted, 
we  will  not  deny  ;  but  we  consider  the  inves- 
tigation has  been  too  expeditious,  and  not  at 
all  searching  or  exhaustive.  If  time  and 
facilities  were  given,  startling  revelations  of 
deception,  oppression,  and  fraud  could  be 
produced.  We  learn  from  the  evidence  of 
the  registrar,  Mr.  Littledale,  that  up  to  the 
25th  of  September  last  there  were  returns  of 
350  societies,  but  half  that  number  again  was 
not  registered.  Twelve  years  ago — or,  say, 
in  1859— there  were  1,050  societies  on  the 
registry ;  since  that  400  additional  ones  were 
added,  and  out  of  the  1,500  enrolled,  only 
600  alone  exist.  Several  societies,  which 
appeared  some  years  ago  on  the  registrar's 
book  as  existing  in  the  provincial  districts, 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Famine,  want  of  em- 
ployment, death,  and  various  other  natural 
causes  may  be  adduced,  to  account  for  this, 
but  robbery,  incompetency,  and  other  cognate 
evils,  may  also  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
break-up  of  many  registered  and  non-regis- 
tered societies,  that  once  promised  well. 

Friendly,  benefit,  and  burial  societies  have 
been  for  many  years  in  existence  in  Ireland, 
and,  from  our  knowledge  of  them,  with  very 
few  exceptions  they  are  all  badly  conducted. 
The  fact  that  some  of  them  are  placed  under 
the  patronage  or  presidency  of  Catholic  or 
Protestant  clergymen  does  not  prevent  them 
from  being  used  as  engines  of  fraud.  The 
lower  classes  of  our  countrymen,  the  labour- 
ing portion  pai-ticularly,  are  very  fond  and 
anxious  to  be  members  of  a  society  which 
they  know  or  believe  will  assist  them  in  case 
of  a  death  in  the  family.  Husband,  wife,  and 
child  are  paid  for,  that  the  parish  coffin  may 
be  avoided,  and  a  decent  Christian  burial 
obtained. 

The  majority  of  the  secretaries  of  these 
friendly  burial  societies  are  ignorant  and 
illiterate  men — this  is  their  common  charac- 
teristic in  England  and  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  Ireland.  Few  of  them  know  how  to  pro- 
perly keep  a  book  or  make  proper  entries, 
and  we  have  known  some  of  them  who  could 
hardly  write  their  own  names  legibly. 

Some  of  these  societies  are  started  by  the 
former  collectors  of  other  similar  societies, 
dismissed  collectors,  or  those  who  resigned 
because  they  could  not  carry  out  with  im- 
punity their  own  darling  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement. Suspecting  that  the  president  or 
secretary  of  their  society  was  minding 
"  number  one,"  in  preference  to  minding 
the  interests  of  a  great  many,  these  col- 
lectors ambitioned  to  imitate  their  paymas- 
ters, and  if  failing  in  obtaining  their  share 
of  the  "  swag,"  they  set  up  on  their  own 
account.  The  travelling  inspectors  of  some 
of  these  friendly  societies — burial  and  assu- 
rance—are unprincipled  fellows.  We  have 
known  some  of  them  to  put  up  in  first-class 
hotels,  andlive  at  the  expense  of  the  members. 
The  career  of  the  Liverpool  St.  Patrick's  So 
ciety  ought  to  be  known  to  everyone.  It  has 
recently  changed  its  name,  being  ashamed 
of  its  origin  and  surroundings.  Many  of  its 
officers  from  time  to  time  had  to  decamp, 
"leaving  their  country  for  their  country's 
good,"  but  ruining  at  the  same  time  hundreds 
of  poor  struggling  people.  The  present 
writer  more  than  once  during  the  last  seven 
years  was  threatened  with  legal  proceedings 
if  he  did  not  retract  "  the  injurious  state- 
ments he  made  reflecting  upon  the  society." 
The  statements  were  meant  to  be  injurious, 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  effected  much  good.  We  suggested  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  in  England  long  since. 
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which  was  held,  and  we  assisted  directly  and 
indirectly  in  making  that  Commission  more 
useful  and  exhaustive  than  the  present  one 
jiromises  to  he. 

We  openly  assert  that  the  poor  are  plun- 
dered piecemeal  in  these  societies  by  lazy 
vagabonds,  to  whom  a  hard  day's  work  would 
be  the  greatest  agony.  Collectors  get  their 
commission  from  four  to  six  shillings  in  the 
jiound,  according  to  the  state  of  the  funds' 
or  the  rivalry  that  may  exist  to  cut  out  the 
ramifications  which  a  rival  society  may  be 
spreading.  Poor  members  are  not  regularly 
called  upon  for  their  money.  If  they  happen 
to  get  feeble  or  are  growing  old,  though  they 
may  have  been  several  years  in  one  of  these 
societies,  schemes  are  adopted  for  putting 
them  out  of  benefit,  and  of  disputing  their 
claims.  Sometimes  the  poor  creatures  com- 
promise their  just  claims  by  accepting  a 
considerably  less  sum.  These  frauds  are 
jierpetrated  at  the  instance  of  the  secretaries, 
and,  perhaps,  more  often  both  collector, 
secretary,  and  committee  conjointly.  Be  it 
understood  that  the  committees  of  some  of 
these  friendly  burial  and  sick  and  assurance 
societies  is  betimes  a  pure  myth  when  the 
society  has  existed  for  a  while.  The  honest 
and  straightforward  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  voted  out,  paid  out,  or  turned  out, 
on  some  pretence  or  other,  and  the  original 
committee  dwindles  down  to  a  family  circle 
of  three  or  four,  with  common  interests. 
The  St.  Patrick's  Society,  of  Liverpool,  and 
other  kindred  societies,  having  branches  in 
different  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  have 
often  paid  more  for  collecting  than  the 
income  of  the  society  would  allow.  The 
management  of  a  branch  must  be  a  costly 
afi'air,  when  it  takes  £15,000  out  of  £35,000 
to  manage  it.  Is  this  management  or  mis- 
management, we  wonder  ?  and  yet  this  is 
the  state  of  one  of  the  societies  under  notice. 

There  is  a  regular  trade  carried  on  in  the 
sale  of  the  books  of  collectors  who  would 
wish  to  resign.  Like  some  of  the  fat  livings 
of  the  church,  a  tidy  price  is  paid  for  the 
collector's  well-thumbed  book — prices  vary- 
ing from  five  to  twenty  pounds.  A  book 
with  three  hundred  or  five  hundred  members, 
paying  from  threepence  to  sixpence  each 
week  as  their  subscriptions  individually, 
would  afi'ord  a  handsome  commission  to  the 
collector,  getting  five  shillings  in  every  pound 
collected. 

Of  course  some  of  our  statements  will  be 
denied,  but  if  they  do  not  hold  true  in  regard 
to  one  particular  society,  they  are  sure  to  be 
true  in  relation  to  another.  Some  of  those 
societies  and  their  branches  we  have  known  to 
subsidise  the  Press  in  particular  cities  and 
towns  to  print  garbled  and  cooked  reports  and 
balance-sheets  of  their  quarterly  or  annual 
meetings.  We  not  only  assert  this,  but  we 
can  prove  it  if  necessary.  We  have  also 
known  the  sums  of  ten  and  twenty  pounds  to 
be  paid  for  a  short  editorial  notice  favourable 
to  the  society.  With  the  Rev.  Mr.  This  and 
the  Eight  Rev.  Mr.  That  at  the  head  of  the 
society  as  patron,  the  ear-wigged  poor  took 
it  for  granted  that  nothing  could  go  wrong. 
These  presidential  clergymen  do  not  bother 
their  heads  in  examining  the  accounts  of 
these  humane  burial  and  benefit  societies. 
They  take  for  granted  that  the  secretaries 
thereof  speak  the  truth.  We  have  known 
hundreds  of  poor  and  indigent  roomkeepers, 
tradesmen,  labourers,  and  others,  to  be  heart- 
lessly plundered  by  those  nicknamed  friendly 
benefit  and  burial  societies.  We  would  cau- 
tion those  who  may  read  our  words  from  en- 


tering into  unregistered  societies  in  parti- 
cular. Some  English  ones  having  branches  in 
Ireland,  though  the  society  may  be  a  register- 
ed one  in  England,  it  is  not  generally,  if  ever, 
so  here.  There  is  no  protection  for  the  mem- 
bers belonging  to  such  a  society.  They  may 
be  and  are  cheated,  but  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  affords  them  no  remedy.  There  is  a 
class  of  poor  societies  in  this  city  which  are 
in  the  habit  of  dividing  their  funds  at  Christ- 
mas. Some  of  these  have  existed  for  years, 
but  they  afford  but  little  relief,  nor  can  we 
think  they  ofl'er  inducements  to  any  but  the 
very  poor.  Societies  of  this  kind  may  be 
said  to  dissolve  every  year,  for  when  the 
money  is  divided  the  society  is  at  that 
moment  bankrupt,  without  funds  or  credit. 
If  deaths  take  place  among  the  members,  the 
expenses  to  meet  the  funeral  is  subscribed 
for  at  sixpence  or  a  shilling  from  each 
member ;  but  if  a  number  of  deaths  should 
occur  witliin  a  month  or  so  after  the  yearly 
division  of  the  funds,  a  parish  cofiin  would 
be  inevitable  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  de- 
ceased members.  Even  in  these  very  poor 
societies  embezzlements  take  place,  and  the 
members  lose  all.  We  must  postpone  fur- 
ther remarks  at  present  on  the  evils  of  these 
societies.  The  subject  of  Building  Societies 
demands  at  our  hands  a  careful  considera- 
tion, and  we  promise  our  readers  that  we 
will  return  to  the  subject  in  good  time. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL, 
BELFAST. 

The  New  Theatre  Royal,  Belfast,  is  being 
completed.  The  old  theatre  was  closed  in 
March  last,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  work 
of  demolition  began,  the  foundation  of  the 
new  structure  was  laid.  The  work  since  then 
proceeded  rapidly.  There  are  two  fronts ; 
one — the  principal  one — in  Arthur-square, 
and  another  in  Castle-lane.  The  former 
measures  sixty-feet,  and  the  latter  has  a 
street  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
feet,  exclusive,  of  an  extensive  wing  which 
extends  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rere  of 
Mr.  D.  Burns'  Theatre  Tavern,  and  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  now  defunct 
Shakspere  Music  Hall.  The  Arthur-square 
elevation  is  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  the 
distance  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the 
painting-room  at  the  back  of  the  edifice  is 
some  ten  feet  higher.  The  house  is  built 
entirely  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  On 
the  ground  floor  in  front  of  the  Theatre  there 
are  eight  jjonderous  columns  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  bases  are  of  the  same 
material,  but  are  unpolished,  and  the  capitals 
at  the  top  are  of  carved  Cookstown  stone. 
The  columns  referred  to  support  five  arches 
of  red  Whitehaven  stone, the  spandrils  between 
them  being  ornamented  with  Shaksperian 
scenes,  sculptured  in  Portland  stone.  With 
the  exception  of  the  outside  two,  they  are 
triangular  in  form.  The  second  storey  con- 
sists of  a  Gothic  arcade,  the  columns  of  which 
are  of  polished  slate.  There  are  thirteen 
arches,  each  containing  a  medallion  of  a 
celebrated  actor  or  actress.  Great  discrimi- 
nation has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  subjects,  and  few  objections  could  be 
raised  to  the  general  result.  Mr.  Warden's 
head  occupies  a  position  immediately  over 
the  dress  circle  entrance,  and  the  space  above 
the  upper  box  door  is  graced  by  a  represen- 
tation of  Mrs.  Warden.  Barry  Sullivan, 
Charles  Kean,  John  Phillip  Kemble,  David 
Garrick,  Madame  Titiens,  William  Charles 
Macready,  Samuel  Phelps,  Helen  Faucit,  G. 
V.  Brooke,  and  Kate  J.  Batemau,  also  appear 
on  this  portion  of  the  Arthur-square  elevation. 
The  likenessess  are  all  good ;  on  the  whole 
Mr.  T.  Fitzpatrick,  the  sculptor,  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  his  efi'orts.  The  third  storey  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  small  windows,  with  brick 
piers,  crowned  with  capitals  of  Scrabo  stone  ; 
and  the  fourth  is  composed  of  an  arcade,  of 


seven  arches,  in  each  of  which  is  a  long 
narrow  window.  These  columns  are  of 
polished  slate,  and  they  are  topped  with 
capitals  of  Cookstown  stone.  The  spandrils 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  storey,  are  of 
Whitehaven  red  stone,  and  in  them  are 
placed  medallions  of  famous  dramatic  authors. 
There  are  eight  medallions,  two  of  which, 
however,  have  been  allowed  to  remain  blank, 
and  the  other  six  are  filled  up  with  portraits 
of  Shakspere,  Schiller,  Lytton,  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan,  and  Meyerbeer.  Long  narrow 
windows  with  brick  piles  and  stone  capitals 
are  the  features  on  the  Arthur-square 
front,  and  above  all  rises  a  tympanum, 
in  which  is  an  admirable  representation  of 
the  Royal  Arms,  from  the  workshop  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Holland,  Corporation-street.  On 
each  corner  is  built  a  chimney,  which  adds  to 
the  uniformity  of  the  building.  On  the 
Castle-lane  side  of  the  building  there  are  also 
several  carvings  of  interest.  Immediately 
round  the  corner  from  Arthur-square  stone 
likenesses  of  Messrs.  E.  A.  Sothern,  J.  L. 
Toole,  J.  B.  Buckstone,  and  Charles 
Mathews,  meet  the  observer's  view.  The 
public  entrances — four  in  number — are  each 
six  feet  wide,  and  the  doors  are  so  arranged 
that,  in  case  of  fire  or  any  other  mishap,  the 
crowd  rushing  could  not  close  them  up,  as 
has  been  the  case  repeatedly  under  such 
circumstances.  The  stairs  are  of  Riga  oak, 
and  each  step  was  built  in  as  the  building 
progressed.  The  stage  door  is  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Theatre,  next  the  Theatre  Tavern. 
The  stage  and  its  entire  fittings  are  the  work 
or  Mr.  J.  R.  Chapman,  a  gentleman  who  has 
fitted  uj»  stages  in  some  of  the  best  theatres 
in  London  and  the  provinces.  It  has  cost 
Mr.  Warden  close  on  £1,000,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  competent  judges  of  such  matters 
to  be  one  of  the  most  complete,  if  not  the 
most  complete,  stage  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Fiom  the  footlights  to  the  back  wall  it 
measures  forty-one  feet.  The  entire  breadth 
is  fifty  six  feet,  with  a  proscenium  opening 
of  twenty-six  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet.  The 
footlights  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
other  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Theatre. 
They  are  entirely  concealed  from  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  light  is  thrown  upon  the  stage 
thi-ough  a  glass  reflector,  which,  besides  pro- 
tecting the  performers  from  danger,  enables 
the  person  in  charge  of  it  to  throw  any  colour 
he  choses  on  the  stage.  At  one  side  of  the 
stage,  immediately  at  the  footlights,  is  a 
large  brass  plate,  on  which  are  sixteen  gas 
taps  with  handles.  From  this  point  the  gas 
can  be  turned  off  or  on  in  any  part  of  the 
house,  or  all  the  house.  It  is,  however  so 
constructed  that,  although  the  handle  may 
point  to  "  shut,"  it  can  be  immediately  relit 
by  a  contrary  turn  of  the  same  handle,  there 
being  a  small  connecting  pipe  attached  to  the 
main  which  prevents  the  gas  from  being 
utterly  extinguished.  In  this  plate  there 
are  holes  corresponding  to  the  handles,  and 
at  night  the  manager  can  with  his  key  turn 
oiT  the  connecting  pipe,  and  so  put  out  aU 
the  gas  in  the  house.  The  principal  tap  is 
immediately  below  the  plate.  'There  are 
four  wings  on  each  side,  thus  making  five 
entrances  to  the  stage  ;  and  at  the  extreme 
back,  in  the  Castle-lane  side,  is  a  large  door, 
over  which  is  a  pulley  for  the  purpose  of  lift- 
ing and  taking  in  scenery,  luggage,  &e.  The 
wings,  flats,  &c.,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Huby,  the  stage  carpenter,  who  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  fitted 
up  the  various  appliances  above  the  stage. 
On  him  devolves  the  working  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  production  of  the  different 
effects.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  before- 
mentioned  there  is  a  boiler  for  heating  water  ; 
and  on  the  right  side,  and  immediately  under 
the  stairs,  the  hall  porter's  lodge  is  situated. 
Beneath  the  stage,  on  the  Castle-lane  side, 
are  the  band,  ballet,  and  supers'  rooms.  In 
ascending  the  stairs  and  passing  the  "  mez- 
zonine  floor,"  the  visitor,  after  climbing  close 
on  fifty  steps,  finds  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  stage.  Here  in  the  wing  which  ex- 
tends behind  Mr.  Burns's  premises  is  the 
green-room,  and  immediately  behind  it  the 
"  stars'  "  dressing-room.    The  former  apart- 
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nient  Las  two  entrances,  one  off  the  lobby 
and  another  off  the  stage.  It  is  a  comfort- 
able room,  with  a  gasalier  in  the  centre  and 
tasteful  brackets  round  the  wall.  The 
"  stars'  "  room  is  fitted  up  with  drawers  and 
benches  round  the  walls,  and  is  supplied 
with  a  basin  and  two  pij^es  for  hot  and  cold 
water.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ 
from  the  dressing  apartments  of  the  humbler 
performers,  as  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
both  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  the  rooms. 
Mirrors  will  also  be  provided.  In  the  next 
landing  there  are  three  rooms,  two  of  which 
are  reserved  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warden ;  and 
further  up  are  the  ladies'  apartments,  two  in 
number.  One  of  them  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate six  persons,  and  the  other  seven. 
Un  the  top  flat  are  two  rooms  exactly  similar 
to  those  below,  intended  for  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  company.  From  the  dressing- 
rooms  there  are  entrances  to  the  "  flies,"  of 
%vhich  there  are  two  rows.  Here,  again,  the 
visitor  is  bewildered  at  the  mass  of  rigging 
and  machinery  he  sees  around  him.  The 
wardrobe  is  lighted  from  Castle-lane,  and 
fitted  up  with  sixteen  presses,  in  each  of 
which  there  are  three  shelves.  Higher  up 
on  the  same  side  is  a  property-room,  and 
above  all,  high  up  over  the  pit  and  stage,  are 
the  painting-room,  carpenters'  shop,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  "  gridiron."  On  the 
very  top  of  the  house,  immediately  above  the 
stage,  a  large  tank  is  placed ;  it  is  estimated 
to  hold  about  two  thousand  gallons  of  water, 
and  matters  are  so  arranged  that  on  an  alarm 
of  fire  being  given,  four  jets  of  water  could 
be  instantaneously  directed  on  the  burning 
part  of  the  house.  The  proscenium  will  look 
remarkably  well.  Like  the  other  parts  of  the 
Louse,  the  decorations  are  of  white  and  gold. 
On  the  arcL  are  the  words — 

"  All  the  wsrld's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

in  tastefully  executed  letters  ;  and  below  is  a 
beautiful  painting  of  "  The  Seven  Ages  of 
Man."    Shakspere   is  represented  in  the 
centre,  at  the  back,  listening  with  attention 
to  an  angel  who  is  inspiring  him.    In  his  left 
hand  he  carries  a  scroll  of  paper,  and  in  his 
right  a  quiU.    The  figures  illustrative  of  the 
seven  ages  begin  at  the  right,  with  the  infant, 
and  go  on  through  the   schoolboy,  lover, 
soldier,  justice,  and  pantaloon  to  tLe  "  last 
scene  of  all,"  wLich  is  represented  by  a 
skeleton  draped  in  black,  and  standing  in  a 
grave  into  which  the  "  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon  "  is  looking.    To  the  extreme  left 
of  the  picture  are  two  headstones,  on  one  of 
which  is  painted   "  Charles   Sherry,  died 
Easter  Monday,  1871."    This  picture  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Goodman ;  and,  as  the 
entire  theatre  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  late  Charles  Sherry,  this  painting  and 
other  artistic  works  in  the   building  wiU 
perjietuate  the  memory  of  his  friend  and 
associate,  Thomas  Goodman.    The  ceiling  is 
a  perfect  gem.    There  is  a  large  sunlight  in 
the  centre,  and  from  it  there  radiate  eleven 
panels,  on  each  of  which  is  an  allegorical 
figure.    They  represent  architecture,  astro- 
nomy, comedy,  dancing,  eloquence,  history, 
music,    memory,    painting,    and  tragedy. 
Messrs.  Frank  Browning  and  Joseph  Clare 
executed  this  portion  of  the  decorations,  and 
both  gentlemen  may  be  proud  of  the  result. 
Between  the  panels  are  gilded  bars,  and  the 
names  of  the  different  figures  are  also  gilt. 
The  curtain  is  the  legitimate  green,  and  the 
act-drop,  which  is  from  the  brush  of  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Spong,  a  scene  descriptive  of  the 
Bay  of  Messina.    The  new  Eoyal  is  estimated 
to  hold  two  thousand  two  hundred  people — 
twice  as  many  as  the  old  house  was  able  to 
accommodate.    The  pit,  which  runs  in  under 
the  dress  circle,  is  estimated  to  hold  eight 
Lundred,  and  tLe  gallery  is  of  equal  capacity. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  can  be  com- 
fortably seated  in  the  upper  boxes,  and  the 
lower  circle   is   arranged  to   contain  two 
Lundred  and  fifty.    TLe  pit  Las  two  public 
entrances  ;  tLey  are  botL  fed  from  tLe  same 
corridor,  and  are  situated  at  eacL  side  of  tLe 
stage.    Independent  of  tLese  tLere  are  two 
private  doors — one  from  eacL  of  tLe  box 
stairs.    These  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of 


tLe  manager,  and  entirely  under  Lis  control. 
In  case  of  danger  Le  could  throw  open  these 
doors,  and  thus  provide  sufficient  means  to 
empty  the  Louse  in  a  few  minutes — in  fact, 
tLese  private  doors  form  a  prominent  feature 
in  tlie  construction  of  tLe  Louse.  In  addition 
to  the  public  entrance  to  the  upper  boxes 
tLere  are  two  otLers.  One  is  from  a  spiral 
staircase,  wLicL  begins  on  tLe  stage  and 
terminates  at  tLe  gallery,  and  tLe  second  is 
at  the  back  of  the  boxes,  and  communicates 
with  an  iron  stair  which  leads  up  to  the  dress 
circle  refreshment  room,  which  is  on  the 
upper  box  floor.  The  manager  can  also  Lave 
access  to  tLe  gallery  by  means  of  tLe  spiral 
stair.  TLe  dress  circle  is  similarly  provided 
witL  private  doors,  and  tLere  are  also  private 
passages  from  one  corridor  to  anotLer.  TLe 
front  of  tLe  dress  circle,  tipper  boxes,  and 
gallery  are  composed  of  a  Landsome  iron 
fretwork,  ornamented  witL  wLite  and  gold. 
TLe  seats  in  tLe  upper  boxes  are  made  of 
iron,  witL  a  leatLer  strap  beLind.  TLe 
cusLione  are  red,  and  tlie  seats  are  con- 
structed so  tliat  tLey  can  be  turned  up  on  a 
Linge  in  order  to  make  room  for  passers-by. 
TLe  dress  circle  will  also  be  provided  witL 
cLairs,  upLolstered  in  red.  TLe  piUars  sup- 
porting tLe  upper  boxes  and  gallery  are  not 
in  front  of  tLe  parapet,  as  in  tLe  old  Louse, 
wLere  tLey  obstructed  tlie  view,  but  a  seat 
back,  so  tLat  tLey  do  not  interfere  witL  tLe 
view  of  tLe  occupants  of  tLe  front  row.  At 
tLe  back  of  tLe  seats  a  nimiber  of  Landsome 
gasaliers  are  suspended,  and  tLe  apartment 
looking  into  ArtLur-sq^^are  is  set  apart  for  a 
crusL-room.  TLe  tLeatre  is  amply  ventilated. 

TLe  refresLment-rooms  for  tLe  various 
parts  of  tLe  Louse  are  all  situated  in  tLe 
front,  and  tLe  accommodation  provided  can- 
not be  found  fault  witL.  As  in  tLe  stage 
portion,  the  theatre  lavatories  and  retiring- 
rooms  are  in  abundance,  and,  when  once 
inside  the  house,  a  visitor  can  sit  out  the 
longest  performance  without  any  inconve- 
nience. The  private  boxes,  of  which  there 
are  two  on  each  side  of  tLe  stage,  are  beau- 
tifully ornamented,  and  tLe  decorations  of 
tLe  entire  tLeatre  reflect  great  credit  on  aU 
concerned.  TLe  upLolstery  work  Las  been 
done  by  Messrs.  N.  A.  Campbell  and  Co., 
Donegall-place.  TLe  gasfittings  are  by  Mr. 
Robert  HaywortL,  of  MancLester.  TLe  paint- 
ing is  by  Mr.  Thomas  M'Quiston,  Arthur- 
street  ;  and  Messrs.  RiddeH  and  Co.  did  the 
plumbing.  The  gilding,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  deal,  was  done  by  Mr.  Gafiikin,  Arthur- 
square,  and  in  a  creditable  style. 

The  architect  was  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Sherry,  whose  sudden  death  is  in  the  memory 
of  our  readers.  The  building  was  carried  on 
from  Mr.  Sherry's  designs  by  Messrs.  Lanyon, 
Lynn,  and  Lanyon,  to  whom  Mr.  Warden 
committed  the  completion  of  tLe  work.  Mr. 
Samuel  P.  Close  personally  superintended  tLe 
finisLing  of  tLe  structure.  TLe  builder  is 
Mr.  TLomas  M'Keown,  Grosvenor-street,  wLo 
Las  faitLfuUy  and  ably  carried  out  Lis  con- 
tract. TLe  Northern  Whig,  to  wLicL  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  tLe  above  description, 
speaks  in  very  LigL  tei-ms  of  tLe  manner  in 
wLicL  Mr.  TLomas  Goodman,  of  Belfast,  ex- 
ecuted Lis  several  Shaksperian  representa- 
tions. The  Whig  says  : — "  The  conceptive 
power  shown  in  these  scenes  is  remarkable  ; 
and  indicates  in  Mr.  Goodman  tLe  existence 
of  tLe  genuine  art  faculty.  He  is  a  patient 
worker,  a  real  tLougL  unostentatious  lover 
of  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  one  wLo,  con- 
tinuing to  develop  tLe  undoubted  power 
which  he  possesses,  must  in  time  become 
much  better  known  than  he  is  at  present." 

Of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  sculptor,  our  contem- 
porary also  speaks  in  warm  praise,  and  says 
of  his  entablatures  that  they  "are  calculated 
to  conduce  in  a  great  degree  to  a  substantial 
recognition  of  the  merit  which  he  possesses." 

Mr.  Warden  may  be  congratulated  on  his 
success  of  adding  to  the  architectural  features 
of  the  Northern  Athens,  and  worthily  sus- 
taining dramatic  life  in  Belfast.  We  are  also 
glad  to  see  native  talent  so  far  utilized,  and 
we  confidently  believe  that  in  "  stick  and 
stone,"  brain-sweat  and  brow-sweat,  no  fear 
need  exist  that  this  country  in  future  will 


be  found  wanting  in  the  domain  of  artistic 
or  mechanical  skDl.  Talent  of  all  kinds  and 
resources  are  lying  waste  in  this  country, 
and  it  needs  but  home  encouragement,  in 
conjunction  with  enterprise  and  capital,  to 
set  it  in  motion. 


ASPHALTE  PAVING  IN  LONDON. 

In  our  last  issue  we  spoke  of  the  formation  of 
the  Irish  Val  de  Travers  Company,  and  tLe 
proposed  laying  of  tLe  principal  streets  in 
Dublin  witb  an  aspLalte  pavement.  We  gave 
proof  on  tLat  occasion  of  its  popularity  in 
London,  and  we  can  now  furtLer  confirm  our 
statements.  At  a  meeting  of  tLe  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  Leld  in  tLe  Guild  Hall 
of  London  a  few  days  ago,  tLere  were  various 
memorials  from  public  bodies  in  tLe  city,  and 
from  inLabitants  of  various  parts  of  it,  urging 
tLe  Commissioners  to  pave  tLe  tLoroughfares 
with  aspLalte  of  one  description  or  anotLer. 
WLerever  tLe  aspLalte  experiment  Las  already 
been  tried  in  tLe  city — and  it  Las  been  tried 
in  CLeapside,  in  tLe"  greater  part  of  Thread- 
needle-street,  in  Lombard-street,  and  in  Old 
Broad-street — it  Las  been  generally  approved, 
especially  on  account  of  its  comparative 
noiselessness,  its  durability,  and  tLe  little 
resistance  it  offers  to  tLe  traction  of  veLicles 
of  aU  kinds.  A  sligLt  sLower  of  rain  is  said 
to  render  it  slippery  for  draugLt  Lorses,  but 
not  so  mucL  so  as  migLt  at  first  sigLt  be 
supposed,  and  tLe  prevailing  opinion  is  tLat 
comparatively  few  Lorses  faU  upon  it.  Two 
kinds  of  aspLalte  are  used  in  tLe  city  at 
present,  wLere  eacL  may  be  said  to  be  upon 
its  trial — namely,  tLat  known  as  tLe  Val  de 
Travers,  and  tLat  called  the  Limmer.  The 
whole  of  the  thoroughfare  of  Moorgate  is  now 
being  laid  with  asphalte,  to  the  great  con- 
venience and  comfort,  it  is  said,  of  the  in- 
habitants there,  especially  the  comparative 
quiet ;  but  some  delay  Las  occurred  in  tLe 
completion  of  tLe  work,  arising  from  want  of 
material  Leing  experienced  by  tLe  contractor. 
TLe  delay  was  made  a  subject  of  strong  com- 
plaint before  tLe  Commissioners,  as  it  Lad 
previously  been.  WLerever  tLe  gradients  of 
a  street  admit  of  tLe  experiment  being  adopted, 
tLe  Commissioners  seldom  or  never  Lesitate 
to  give  the  asphalte  a  fair  trial  on  being 
memorialised  by  the  inhabitants,  but  it  may 
still  be  said  to  be  on  probation  in  the  city. 
TLey  were  reluctantly  obliged,  on  account  of 
tLe  gradients,  to  decline  an  application  for 
its  adoption  from  tLe  trustees  of  Sir  JoLn 
Cass's  scLools  in  George-street  and  Jewry- 
street  ;  and  also,  for  tLe  same  reason,  one 
from  tLe  managers  of  tLe  Royal  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  in  Blomfield-street.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Streets 
Committee,  they  ordered  that  so  much  of  the 
carriage-way  in  Threadneedle-street  as  lies 
east  of  the  Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  laid  down 
in  1869,  be  paved  with  the  same  material,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  ^605,  less  the  value  of 
the  old  paving.  They  expressed  an  opinion 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  not  as  yet  expe- 
dient to  pave  with  aspLalte  tLe  western  part 
of  tLat  street,  it  being  in  good  condition. 
TLe  commissioners  resolved  that  the  carriage- 
way in  Cornhill  throughout  be  laid  with 
asphalte,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ^3,096,  less 
£■415,  the  value  of  the  old  materials.  They 
also  resolved  that  the  irregular-shaped  area 
intervening  between  Iving  WUliam-street, 
Lombard-street;  Cornhill,  Princess-street, 
and  Threadneedle-street  be  paved  with  the 
same  material,  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
£2,495,  less  £451,  the  value  of  tLe  old  stone. 
AltLougL  tLe  Commissioners  have  not  defi- 
nitely decided  which  asphalte  they  will  in 
future  recommend,  it  is  believed  as  almost 
certain  that  the  Val  de  Travers  material  wiU 
get  the  preference,  as  then-  work  and  material 
have  given  general  satisfaction. 


j  The  great  joiner — tlie  lawyer;  be  can  replace 
;  a  tenant,  iinpannel  a  jury,  box  a  witness,  bore  the 
j  court,  chisel  the  client,  augur  the  gains,  floor  a 
I  witness,  nail  the  case,  hammer  the  desk,  file  bis 
bill,  and  gouge  the  whole  community. 
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CRIMINAL  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

We  have  a  Viceroy  in  this  island  (acting  as 
the  siibstitnte  for  his  Sovereign,)  -vvho  rules 
Ireland.  We  have  a  Lord  Chamberlain 
who  licenses  plays,  and  permits  theu-  repre- 
sentation ;  we  have  a  law-oiiicer  of  the  Crown 
in  the  person  of  the  Attorney-General,  with 
a  minor  personage,  called  a  Castle  Adviser, 
who,  singly  or  conjointly,  can  file  a  bill  of 
indictment  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order  ; 
and,  lastly,  we  have  a  public  Press  which  can 
fitly  report  or  ingeniously  suppress  proceed- 
ings that  either  favour  or  militate  against 
their  supposed  interests.  In  the  presence 
of  all  these  powers  and  institutions  intended 
as  safeguards  for  society,  lawlessness  rides 
roughshod  through  our  towns  and  cities, 
crime  reigns  rampant  in  our  streets,  and 
indecencies  are  openly  or  covertly  introduced 
into  our  very  homes.  Need  we  inquire  into 
the  many  phases  through  which  immoral 
literature  and  obscene  art  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  worst  animal  passions  of  human 
nature,  and  the  professions  that  minister  to 
these  prurient  tastes  are  degraded  ?  In  sooth 
we  may,  and  though  not  the  first  who  have 
raised  our  pen,  we  may  succeed  in  raising  an 
indignation  in  the  public  mind  that  will  result 
in  sweeping  back  the  fearful  tide  of  filth  and 
corruption  flooding  in  upon  our  people.  This 
city,  thank  goodness,  had  been  always  com- 
paratively free  from  time  immemorial  of  the 
contaminating  influences  of  a  degraded  lite- 
rature, and  a  dishonoured  art.  Though  her 
artists  and  literary  men  might  be  poor,  their 
morality  and  honour  were  proof  against  cri- 
minal temptation  for  sake  of  gain.  The 
breach  that  could  not  be  effected,  however, 
from  within  our  shores,  has  been  effected 
from  without,  and  the  art  or  literature  that 
no  native  could  be  found  to  create,  other 
natives  are  found  to  give  countenance  to  and 
support.  London,  at  this  moment,  and  all 
her  chief  manufacturing  towns,  are  deluged 
vdth  publications  of  an  immoral  tendency — 
yea,  a  suggestively  criminal  one — and  we 
regret  to  say  that  many  of  these  filthy  emana- 
tions, which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  glorious 
art  of  printing,  are  making  way  to  this 
country.  Is  there  no  possible  way  by  which 
this  criminal,  infamous,  and  often  blasphe- 
mous class  of  publications  can  be  stopped  ? 
So  long  as  would-be  philanthropists  and 
namby-pamb}^  moralists  approach  the  subject 
with  fear  and  trembling,  with  pen  dipped  in 
rose-water,  so  long  will  the  evil  last,  and 
increase  in  enormity  and  boldness.  To 
eradicate  an  evil  we  must  get  at  the  root  of 
it,  and  exthpate  it,  branch  and  germ.  Ver- 
min must  either  be  dug  out  or  burned  out, 
ova  and  embryo  ;  and  moral  assasins,  like 
murderous  conspirators,  ought  to  be  treated 
similarly,  by  seizing  the  principal  ringleaders 
by  the  neck,  and  giving  them  the  guillotine 
or  the  rope.  A  short  shrift  and  the  death 
of  a  dog  would  be  an  honour  too  high  for 
their  deserts. 

Judges  upon  the  bench  in  London  and 
police  magistrates  were  often  obliged  to  caU 
attention  to  the  obscenity  of  some  of  the 
publications  of  the  nature  we  are  alluding 
to  ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  determined 
move  made  in  the  interest  of  the  law  to 
prosecute  the  conductors  or  publishers  of 
these  journals,  the  said  conductors  are  only 
emboldened  to  give  greater  zest  to  the  morbid 
appetites  they  have  created.  In  fact,  when 
these  publications  are  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  in  this  way,  their  conductors 
look  upon  the  action  in  the  light  of  a  capital 
advertisement,  and  proceed  joyously  in  the 
manufacture  of  crime. 

There  is  a  class  of  illustrated  journals  in 
London  which  seems  to  defy  the  law  in  the 
manner  and  nature  of  theu-  conduct.  Their 
pictorial  merits  consist  in  thinly-veiled  inde- 
cency and  descriptive  innuendo,  which  is 
easy  of  translation.  With  them  art  is  debased 
to  inflame  the  passions,  and  language  is 
couched  to  mean  unutterable  things.  Mora- 
lity with  them  is  a  sham,  purity  a  vacuum, 
and  licentiousness  the  loftiest  aspiration. 
When  their  devilish  ingenuity  is  balked, 
the  craft  of  the  serpent  drives  them  to  slaver 


over  the  nude  creations  of  classic  art  in  our 
public  museums,  and  reproduce  them  with 
the  filthy  accessories  that  their  prurient 
imaginations  suggest.  These  penny  and 
two-penny  pictorial  panderers  to  vitiated 
tastes  know  their  game  well,  and  play  it 
with  wonderful  fertility  of  resource  in  the 
fields  of  filth. 

We  shall  have  no  hesitation  now  in  naming 
a  class  of  publications  that  have  overstepped 
the  bounds  between  morality  and  vice.  The 
proprietors  of  such  publications  as  "  The 
Day's  Doings,"  "  Day  and  Night,"  "  The 
Police  News,"  and  others  of  a  similar  stamp, 
are,  from  the  nature  of  many  of  their  en- 
gi'avings,  directly  incentive  to  depravity  and 
immorality.  What  boots  it  how  excellent  an 
engraving  may  be,  or  how  finished  a  per- 
formance as  a  work  of  ai't,  if  its  tendency  is 
to  undermine  morals  ?  Liberty  of  the  Press 
does  not  mean  licentiousness ;  and  surely 
the  scope  or  aim  of  art  should  not  be  to 
create  a  shrine  at  which  the  libertine  and 
harlot  might  kneel  to  deify,  ere  the  drawing 
to  of  the  curtain  veiled  the  besetting  sin  of 
their  lives. 

Almost  every  interest,  bad  and  good,  in 
England  appears  now  to  be  represented  by 
some  sort  of  a  journal  or  another,  but,  indeed, 
a  large  class  of  these  are  merely  speculative 
ventures,  which  die  after  a  mushroom  ex- 
istence. We  have  the  Matrimonial  Adver- 
tiser, intended  as  an  organ  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  "hard  up"  of  the  sexes 
who  want  to  get  married,  or  rob  each  other 
underthepretenceofofters  of  marriage.  Jour- 
nals like  these  are  mere  literary  swindles,  got 
lip  as  a  swindle  and  carried  on  as  one.  There 
are  dupes,  to  be  sure, — silly  men  and  maids, 
— who  will  advertise  in  such  sham  journals, 
and  forward  their  cartes  de  visite  to  be  grinned 
over  in  private  by  pot-house  editors  and  then- 
disreputable  co«/V^/'t;«  in  imposture  and  decep- 
tion. We  are  in  the  secret  of  how  one  of  these 
matrimonial  penny  journals  was  started,  and 
how  beautifully  the  proposal  for  marriage  was 
fabricated  week  after  week  before  one  hona 
fide  advertisement  came  to  hand  from  one 
love-stricken  Lucy  or  lunatic  Lorenzo.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  cunningly-worded 
announcements  by  knaves  intending  to  catch 
fry,  and  the  nets  were  so  arranged  the  fry 
was  always  landed  in  the  one  direction,  to 
the  great  glory  of  the  organ  of  matrimonial 
swindledom. 

Journalism  of  this  stamp  is  a  perfect 
nuisance,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favour  is,  that  its  conductors  do  not  knock 
you  down  and  rob  you  by  force,  like  a  high- 
wayman or  a  garotter,  but  they  entrap  their 
victims  by  special  pretences,  and  share  in 
their  robbery,  and  heartlessly  laugh  over  the 
"poor  silly  body's"  ruin.  A  great  many, 
indeed,  of  the  penny  illustrated  journals  of 
London  are  unfit  to  read ;  and  though  good 
information  and  knowledge  are  conveyed  to 
their  readers  by  some  of  them,  unhappily 
too  often  the  di-ift  of  the  novels  and 
romances  published  in  them  is  dangeroiisly 
immoral  in  conception  and  execution.  Seve- 
ral of  this  class  of  publications  are  sold  in 
this  country,  but  we  would  conjure  Irish 
fathers  and  mothers  not  to  permit  them  to 
enter  their  homes  or  to  be  read  by  their 
children.  Reformatories  are  the  fittest  place 
for  the  relegation  of  any  of  their  children 
who  are  found  reading  them.  Should  the 
parents  themselves  happen  to  be  the  sinners, 
we  are  unable  to  suggest  at  this  moment  a 
fitting  chastisement  for  their  offence.  It  is 
not  in  mere  journals  of  the  light  literature 
stamp  that  all  the  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, but  in  the  three -volume  novels  of 
many  of  our  respectable  (?)  circulating  libra- 
ries. Some  of  these  novels  have  perhaps 
been  previously  published  in  a  weekly  or 
monthly  magazine,  and  have  already  cor- 
rupted the  minds  of  hundreds,  and  in  this, 
their  second  mission,  they  are  fated  to  reach 
and  debauch  the  minds  of  a  much  higher 
class  of  society  than  the  last.  We  would  not 
like  to  see  an  arbitrary  censorshii)  of  the 
i  Press  once  more  established  in  these  king- 
1  doms,  for  many  reasons  ;  but  there  is  cer- 
!  tainly  requh'ed  some  supervision  or  restric- 


tion on  the  publication  of  books  or  journals 
of  a  demoralizing  nature. 

While  the  Press  proper  possesses  such  un- 
restricted freedom  as  it  does,  why  not  exert 
its  power  in  preserving  that  liberty  fi-om  one 
day  or  other  being  destroyed  ?    Why  not  de- 
nounce such  publications  as  we  are  speaking 
of  ?  or  why  not,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, refuse  to  advertise  them  ?    The  news- 
paper Press  would  find  that  eventually  they 
would  lose  nothing,  but  would  be  real  gain- 
ers, by  this  course  of  action.    In  doing  this 
they  would  be  faithfully  fulfilling  their  mis- 
sion as  public  advocates  and  instructors,  and 
the  really  useful  in  literature,  art  and  science 
would  soon  increase.    The  detective  depart- 
ment of  Scotland  Yard,  through  their  ofiicers, 
has  been  making  for  the  last  five  years 
periodical  raids  upon  the  filthy  bookselling 
cribs  of  Holywell-street,  London,  where  in- 
decent prints,  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  of  the 
most  disgusting  character  ai'e  vended,  and 
from  which  quarter  innumerable  obscene  and 
unmentionable  descriptions  of  literature  are 
sent  forth  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  through 
the  medium  of  the  post.    The  trade  of  these 
vermin  of  literature,  like  the  ti-ade  of  medical 
quacks,  is  not  only  a  public  nuisance,  but  an 
abominable  living  scandal  to  the  Government 
and  the  country.    No  punishment  would  be 
too  severe  to  mete  out  to  these  utterly  de- 
based wretches,  who  promote,  pay  for,  and 
publish  such  villanous  and  immoral  publica- 
tions.   Fine  and  imprisonment  overtake  a 
few  of  them  after  a  long  career  of  systematic 
crime,  and  the  punishment,  the  worst  of 
which  these  filthy  wretches  receive,  is  alto- 
gether incommensurate  with  their  crime. 
Not  thus  would  our  ancestors  have  acted. 
The  vagabonds  would  have  been  tied  to  the 
cart's  tail  and  lashed  through  the  streets, 
followed  by  a  howling  multitude.    Even  at 
the  present  hour,  our  civilization  would  hardly 
be  disgraced  if  we  cropped  the  ears  and 
branded  the  backs  of  these  vagabonds  with  a 
hot  iron,  marking  them  as  the  "  devil's  own" 
in  life,  as  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  m  deatt . 
Of  a  scarcely  less  criminal  cast  in  type  and 
general  character  are  those  unprincipled  spe- 
culators in  abnormal  literature,  who  make 
the  Holy  Writ,  religion,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions the  groundwork  of  their  sensational 
indecencies.    If  any  religious  institution  has 
faults,  honest  public  opinion  and  trustworthy 
inquiry  will  find  it  out  and  propose  a  remedy. 
Utter  falsehood  or  wilfully  exaggerated  ac- 
counts can  never  effect  reform.    Scripture  is 
travestied  and  parodied  for  amusement,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  rage  and  morbid 
desire  for  religious  amusement  will  reach  its 
climax  some  day  in  London  by  the  production 
of  a  "  comic  Bible,"  or  a  comic  history  and 
lives  of  the  saints.    As  it  is,  we  have  "  the 
Forbidden  Book"  advertised  daily  in  the 
London  newspajjers,  a  compilation  of  apo- 
cryphal writings,  ^vith  notes,  not  published 
in  the  interest  of  science,  but  got  up  and  cir- 
culated by  speculative  knaves,  who  have  tried 
every  dodge  conceivable  in  the  realm  of  sen- 
sation, and  who,  like  the  Sjjaniard  who  knew 
how  to  work  at  fifty  trades,  j'et  starved  with 
them  all.    Then  we  have  "  the  New  Mysteries 
of  London,"  "Convent  Mysteries,"  "Awful 
Disclosures,"   "  Dark   Doings,"   "  Terrible 
Tortures,"  illustrative   of   conventual  and 
monastic  establishments — -a  farrHijo  of  trash, 
fiilth  and  falsehood,  with  a  grain  of  truth 
here  and  there  to  spice  the  mass  of  lying. 
The  itinerant  publishers,   stationers,  and 
newsvendors  who  deal  in  this  descri]3tion  of 
ware,   as  if  ashamed  of  their  trade,  are 
always  changing  their  depot,  and  to  deceive 
the  public,  one  alias  is  periodically  substi- 
tuted for  another.    The  firm  still  remains 
the  same,  though  the  agent  may  appear  to 
be  disconnected.    Some  newspaper  proprie- 
tors account  it  "business" — aye,  that's  the 
word — to  give  advertising  facility  to  those 
vile  sensation-mongers,  consequently  the  foul 
traffic  is  kept  alive. 

We  have  already  instanced  a  periodical  rag 
called  the  Illustrated  Police  Xrws.  This 
weekly  serial  has  a  large  circulation  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  fear  that  it  has  many  readers  in 
Dublin,  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland  also.  The 
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hoiTid  pictorial  disi)lay  in  this  broadsheet  of 
all  sorts  of  crime,  brutality,  murder,  shooting, 
hanging,  garotting,  stabbing,  &c.,  is  hideous 
to  the  sight,  and  is  enough  to  make  the  flesh 
of  the  nervous  and  sensitive  to  creep,  and 
their  very  blood  to  curdle.  Unhappy  artists 
and  printers,  who  are  forced  to  contribute, 
through  exigency,  to  the  "  get  up"  of  such 
an  outrageous  publication  I  It  is  offensive  to 
the  sight,  and  it  is  a  caricature  and  libel_  on 
literature  and  art,  pictoriaUy  and  descriptive. 
It  finds  readers,  however,  in  abundance ;  it 
is  tolerated  by  the  authorities,  though  it 
stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  every  decent  member 
of  society. 

Devilish  ingenuity  would  appear  at  times 
to  have  almost  exhausted  itself  in  London  in 
devising  means  to  appeal  to  the  animal  and 
brutal  instincts  of  the  demoralised.  Nothing 
is  deemed  too  high  or  sacred  to  deiile  or 
to  turn  to  evil  ends  for  the  purpose  of  gain. 
Even  the  beautiful  art  of  photography, 
which,  by  its  judicious  exercise,  has  afforded 
so  much  instruction  and  amusement  to  aU, 
and  which  has  been  such  an  assistance  to  art 
in  general,  has  been  dragged  into  the  mire, 
to  the  glorification  of  profligacy  and  the 
enthronement  of  gilded  vice.  The  sublime 
and  ennobling  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  the  finest  creations  of  the  artist's  skill 
are  made  to  minister  to  indecency  through 
the  aid  of  other  misapplied  arts  in  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  practitioners.  Vice  succeeds 
vice,  and  crime  out-Herods  crime  in  atrocity 
and  magnitude,  and  literature  and  art  are 
dragged  down  in  the  gutter,  and  enlisted 
into  the  service  of  knaves  incarnate,  for  the 
vilest  purposes  possible  to  be  conceived. 

Who  will  or  can  stem  the  torrent  aside 
while  our  own  rulers  hesitate  ?  The  Press 
can  do  so  to  a  gi-eat  extent  if  it  wills  to  do 
it.  Public  exposure,  constant  and  unremit- 
ting, is  one  of  the  best  courses  for  counter- 
acting and  crushing  the  evil.  Legal  action 
is  at  aU  times  necessary,  but  the  greater  the 
exposure  previously,  the  surer  will  be  the 
verdict  of  the  pubUc  on  the  punishment  of 
the  evil-doers. 

When  our  newspapers  are  pure,  and  our 
joiirnalism  more  upright  and  consistent,  our 
publishers  and  printers  will  become  more 
respectable,  and  booksellers  who  value  their 
reputation  will  foUow  the  good  suit.  The 
vendors  of  adulterated  food  and  drink  are 
punished  by  law,  and  in  this  they  only  get 
their  desei-t.  Are  those  who  poison  the 
mind  and  lead  to  the  corruption  of  the  soul 
less  criminal  than  the  former  ?  Those  who 
publish,  print,  and  vend  a  corrupting  litera- 
ture are  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  deadly 
poison,  and  their  punishment  should  be 
condign.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  often 
reaches  where  it  is  less  needed,  and  not  un- 
frequently  it  crushes  an  innocent  victim, 
whilst  the  veteran  monster  in  crime  escapes 
to  renew  again  his  malpractices  on  society. 
We  want  a  public  prosecutor — in  fact  it  is 
one  of  our  most  urgent  present  wants.  Such 
an  individual  is  as  necessary  to  our  advanced 
state  of  society  as  any  officer  of  public  health, 
for  the  purification  of  public  morals  must 
proceed  side  by  side  with  the  j^rogress  of  the 
public  health.  Literature  and  art  must  be 
saved  from  degradation,  and  the  pollution  of 
the  public  mind  prevented  by  every  available 
means  governmental,  municipal,  and  true 
Journalistic  wisdom  can  devise.  When  these 
precautions  are  taken,  we  may  hope  to  see  a 
death-blow  given  to  the  reign  of  Criminal 
Literature  and  Art  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


REBUILDING  OF 
ST,  AUGUSTINE'S  CHURCH, 
DERRY. 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Church  of 
St.  Augustine  has  been  laid  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is  being  rebuilt, 
on  the  old  foundations  as  far  as  practicable, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  G.  Ferguson, 
and  under  his  personal  superintendence. 
The  erection  of  Bishop  Barnard  was  in  the 
Classic  style,  rectangular  on  plan,  and  mea- 


suring 74'  X  21'.  The  style  now  adopted  is 
thirteenth-century  Gothic — the  period  of  the 
early  Augustinian  Church.  The  new  chapel 
wUl  consist  of  a  narth  21'  x  6'  6",  abutting 
on  the  western  facade,  and  a  nave  00'  x  21', 
with  chancel  extending  to  limit  of  former 
eastern  gable.  An  organ  transept  breaks 
the  outline  of  the  north  flank,  and  the  robing- 
room  abuts  upon  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  roofs  will  be  open-timbered.  The  prin- 
cipals of  main  roof  wiU  divide  the  nave  into 
four  barges  ;  these  rest  on  arched  ribs  and 
corbels,  and  are  spaced  again  by  half  princi- 
pals, resting  above  side-lights.  The  slating 
will  be  varied  with  ornamental  bandings,  and 
the  ridges  surmounted  with  painted  and  gilt 
cresting.  The  chapel  was  remodelled  inter- 
nally a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  "  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners."  The  fittings,  &c., 
are  excellent,  and  of  suitable  detail  to  har- 
monise with  the  architecture  of  the  new 
building,  in  which  they  will  be  re-used.  The 
chancel  wUl  contain  a  very  handsome  three- 
light  window,  with  elaborate  tracery  in  head. 
The  nave  will  have  two-light  windows,  cusped 
and  pierced  with  quatref  oU  openings  in  heads. 
The  narth,  robing-room,  and  transept  will 
have  cusped  lancets.  The  western  facade 
will  be  pierced  with  a  large  wheel  window, 
filled  with  cinque  and  quatrefoU  Lights,  and 
win  be  surmounted  by  a  weU-proportioned 
beU-turret.  The  narth  is  broken  by  a  bold 
projecting  doorway,  deeply  moulded  and  re- 
cessed. The  shafts  of  the  doorway,  with 
those  supporting  ribs  of  chancel  arch,  and 
the  eight  shafts  at  the  angles  of  bell-turret, 
wUl  be  of  polished  Donegal  red  granite,  with 
cut  stone  bases  and  foliated  capitals.  The 
window-lights  wDl  he  filled  with  lead  sashes, 
having  the  quarries — except  in  those  reserved 
for  stained  glass — filled  with  cathedral  glass. 
The  apices  of  beU-tui-ret,  transept,  western 
doorway,  and  chancel  will  be  surmounted 
with  finials  of  mediaeval  design.  The  chancel 
floor  wUl  be  laid  with  encaustic  tUes.  The 
woodwork,  internally,  wiU  be  stained  and 
varnished.  The  walls,  externally,  wiU  be 
faced  with  Creevagh  stone ;  and  the  windows, 
doorways,  tracery,  mouldings,  barges,  and 
beU-turret  wOl  be  of  an  excellent  stone,  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  P.  Doherty  from  his  Dungiven 
quarry.  The  old  building-stones  wiU  be  re- 
used in  filling  and  backing  the  walls  through- 
out, and  considerable  eflect  and  variety  wiU 
be  gained  in  the  dressings  by  using  for  aU 
quoins  a  red  sandstone,  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  quarries  near  Redcastle, 
on  Lough  Foyle,  apparently  of  similar  de- 
scription to  that  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
cathedral,  the  Walls,  and  the  old  churches  of 
Enagh  and  Culmore,  and  which  has  been 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  old 
building,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation. Messrs.  G.  and  R.  Ferguson  are  the 
contractors.  We  may  have  occasion  here- 
after to  say  something  further  of  this  struc- 
ture and  the  surroundings,  from  a  personal 
visit,  and  of  historic  Derry  in  general. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

At  the  closing  ceremonial  of  the  Norwich 
Industrial  Exhibition,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley 
gave  expression  to  views  which  are  at  once 
sound  and  practical  on  the  subject  of  Tech- 
nical Education.  We  have  already  in  this 
journal  written  at  some  length  upon  the 
matter,  and  the  value  it  possesses  for  the 
craftsmen  of  the  building  trades  in  particu- 
lar. We  intend  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  im- 
portant topic  in  all  its  relations,  and  we  wiU 
from  time  to  time  return  to  its  discussion. 
In  the  meantime  we  transfer  to  our  columns 
the  gist  of  Earl  Kimberley's  address  : — 

Inaddre98ing  tlie  meetinsr,  the  Earl  observed  that 
when  exliibitions  of  this  khid  were  first  commenced 
tliere  were  undue  expectations  as  to  the  results  that 
were  to  follow  them,  while  now  there  was  a  kind 
of  reaction,  and  a  desire  to  depreciate  their  utility. 
When  the  first  great  International  Exhibition  took 
place  in  185],  extravagant  and  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations were  entertained  that  it  was  to  inaugurate 
some  new  era  of  peace.  He  could  not  say  that  he 
had  ever  shared  these  expectations,  because  he 


never  could  see  why  a  collection  of  a  large  number 
of  works  of  art  or  objects  of  utility,  however  inter- 
esliiig  in  themselves, could  hnveany  serious  tendency 
to  bring  about  a  millcrmium  of  peace  tliroughout  tlie 
world.    Those  who  took  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the 
efTects  of  industrlHl  exhibitions  looked  only  at  one 
side  of  Inimai]  nature.    They  forgot  that,  allhoiiuli 
it  was  no  doubt  most  important  that  trade  should 
be  encouraged,  that  manufactures  should  flourish, 
and  that  as  much  intercourse  and  peaceful  compe- 
tition as  possible  should  take  place  between  the 
different  nations  of  the  world,  the  preservation  oF 
peace  depended,  after  all,  upon  a  great  variety  of 
otiier  causes,  and  that  there  was  a  moral  side  of 
human  nature  which  was   only  very  indirectly 
afFected  by  industrial  exhibitions.    It  was  well  that 
we  should  not  forget  that,  however  anxious  we 
might  be  to  promote  peaceful  rivalries  such  as  the 
present,  the  era  of  universal  peace  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
and  preserve  those  advantages  which  as  a  nation 
we  had  so  long  enjoyed.     He  trusted  that  the 
country  had  recently  given  abundant  evidence  that 
It  did   remember  this  important   fact — that  we 
derived  great  advantages  from  our  insular  position, 
and  he  trusted  that  we  should  long  continue  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  peaceful  forbearance  towards 
other  countries.    Still  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that,  during  the  present  period  of  history, 
wars  were  at  least  as  prevalent  as  they  had  been 
on  former  occasions,  and  it  was  just  as  necessary  as 
ever  that  we  should  remember  that  war  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate   and  terrible  events,  which  a 
nation  must  always  take  into   its  calculations. 
However,  notwithstandmg  all  these  considerations, 
international  exhibitions  and  smaller  exhibitions 
such  as  the  present  were  of  very  great  use.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  most  useful  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  products  and  manufactures 
of  other  countries  with  those  which  we  were  most 
accustomed  to  see,  and  of  disabusing  ourselves  of 
any  notions  wbicii  we  might  entertain  of  fancied 
superiority  over  others,  and  which  were  not  based 
upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts.  In- 
dustrial exhibitions  had  also  encouraged  consider- 
able improvement  in  some  of  the  most  important 
manufactures  of  this  country  ;  for  instance,  no  one 
who  had  seen  the  series  of  exhibitions  which  had. 
taken  place  in  London,  and  especially  that  which 
had  just  closed  at  Kensington,  could  deny  that  an 
enormous  advance  had  been  established  in  the  art 
of  pottery  in  this  country.    The  remark  also  applied 
to  glass  manufactures.    This  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  and  glass  showed  that  we 
might  also  by  education  and  industry  obtain  greater 
excellence  in  other  branches  of  useful  art  in  which 
we  did  not  now  excel.    There  were  some  who 
lamented  over  an  alleged  decline  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  this  country  in  competing  with  other  nations, 
l)ut  for  his  part  he  did  not  believe  in  this  alleged 
decline.    He  agreed  with  some  excellent  remarks 
made  by  Lord  Derby— that  we  must  look  not  only 
to  our  alisolnte,  but  to  our  relative,  position  ;  and 
that  if  we  did  not  advance  we  should  very  soon 
find  that  we  declined.    At  the  same  time  he  thought 
there  was  ample  evidence  that  the  artisans  of  the 
present  day  were  able  to  hold  their  own  in  many  of 
the  productions  which  had  made  this  country  so 
great.    It  was  well,  however,  that  we  should  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  other  nations  a 
great  advance  was  taking  place  ;  and  that,  unless 
we  advanced  also,  we  should  lose  the  superiority 
which  we  possessed  in  some  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry.    We  must  not  only  have  the  wealth 
of  the  capitalist  and  the  skill  of  the  master,  but  it 
was  also  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  and  it  was  this 
skill  and  knowledge  which  those  present  were  met 
to  recognise.    This  skill  and  knowledge  must  be 
obtained  by  general  education,  such  as  we  were  now 
furnishingfto  our  population,  and  by  special  technical 
education 'where  it  could  be  placed  within  reach  of 
the  artisan.    When  we  had  provided  general  edu- 
cation and  technical  education  we  should  have  done 
all  we  could  do  to  promote  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  artisan,  and  we  must  leave  the  rest  to  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  the  English  people 
generally.    With  regard  to  trades  unions,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  combinations  of  artisans  to  obtain  a  fair  reward 
for  their  labour;  and  bethought  Parliament  had 
shown  last  session  that  it  was  perfectly  ready  to 
recognise  any  legitimate  complaint  on  the  part  of 
artisans.    What  he  was,  however,  most  jealous  of 
was  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  trades  unions  to 
restrict  and  confine  the  skill  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves.   Such  a  policy  was  a  suicidal  one  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen,  and  tended  to  lower  the 
position  of  the  country  generally.    In  conclusion, 
the  noble  Earl  expressed  his  approval  of  industrial 
exhibitions  as  tending  to  carry  this  country  onward 
to  still  further  triumphs  in  industry,  art,  and 
science. 
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SANITAKY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  CITY 
AND  PROVINCES. 

Sanitary  prosecutions  in  trivial  cases  go  on 
in  this  city,  but  sanitary  progress  halts  in  its 
mission.  Defiant  holders  of  wretched  tene- 
ments are  noticed,  but  continue  obdurate, 
and  even  contest  in  court  the  right  of  doing 
what  they  like  with  their  own.  A  gentleman 
of  this  class,  who  owns  a  human  piggery  on 
the  south  side  of  our  river,  was  summoned 
at  the  instance  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee to  show  cause  why  he  did  not  abate  a 
nuisance ;  but  he  considered  that  a  brush  of 
whitewash  was  sufficient  for  all  sanitary  pur- 
poses, and  called  a  police  officer  to  bear 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  did  attend  to  the 
warning  of  the  Public  Health  Committee. 
Dr.  Mapother  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
house  was  surcharged  with  fever  poison,  but 
the  landlord  persisted  in  saying  his  stye  of 
tenement  was  the  cleanest  domicile  in  the 
street,  and  that  he  would  or  could  do  no 
more.  We  are  glad  that  the  magistrate 
thought  otherwise,  and  made  an  order  for 
10s.  per  day  and  costs  as  long  as  the  nuisance 
continued  to  exist.  Now,  without  being 
severe  on  any  particular  individual,  we  con- 
sider aU  landlords  of  this  description  ought 
not  to  get  the  option  of  paying  a  tine,  but  be 
relegated  to  BrideweU  if  they  fail  in  attend- 
ing to  proper  notice. 

The  scavenging  of  the  city  still  hangs  fire, 
and  the  main  drainage  is  one  of  our  stand- 
still movements. 

The  gas  supply  of  this  city  is  very  bad.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Dublin  Gas  Com- 
pany is  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
some  of  the  English  companies  in  the 
suburban  quarters. 

The  Bray  Town  Commissioners  have  in- 
timated their  intention  of  borrowing  £3,000 
by  mortgage  on  the  township  rates  for  the 
l)urpose  of  constructing  additional  sewers. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  needed  works,  we 
think,  that  Bray  requires.  There  are  other 
improvements  connected  with  this  marine 
watering-place  proceeding. 

Small-pox  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared 
from  Wexford.  Dr.  Crean  reports  to  the 
Wexford  Board  of  Guardians  the  admission 
of  three  patients  into  the  hospital. 

MuUingar  stands  in  a  very  bad  condition 
in  respect  to  sewerage,  and  the  scavenging 
of  the  town  is  not  at  all  attended  to.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  town.  If  this  occurs,  the  trade  of 
the  place  will  suffer,  and  the  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  policy  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners will  have  its  unhappy  result. 
Mullingar  ought  to  be  a  very  healthy  locality 
from  its  elevated  site.  The  state  of  the 
streets  at  times,  or  perhaps  we  ought  say  at 
all  times,  is  neither  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  population  or  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Town  Commissioners. 

KeUs  is  ruminating  upon  what  it  can  do 
for  itself  after  Dr.  Halton's  exposure  of  its 
dreadful  and  savage  condition. 

The  sewerage  of  Portrush  is  bad,  and  the 
outfall  of  the  sewage  of  the  private  dwellings 
into  the  main  sewer,  as  at  present  in  opera- 
tion, reflects  little  credit  upon  the  town. 
We  do  not  marvel  at  cases  of  fever  being 
rejiorted. 

Coleraine  is  in  a  far  better  state  as  regards 
the  public  health,  though  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  town  is  far  from  perfect. 

Nenagh  has  witnessed  a  scene  on  account 
of  some  nuisances  being  reported  to  exist 
behind  the  parish  chapel.  The  local  politi- 
cians had  a  sparring  match,  and  rival  candi- 
dates for  town  honours  liberally  showered  a 
full  spout  of  Celtic  abuse  on  each  other  in 
the  presence  of  the  minister  of  the  gosijel. 
This  is  getting  rid  of  nuisances  on  a  new 
plan. 

In  Maryborough,  the  entire  stock  company 
of  the  Commissioners,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  one  of  theirnumber,  are  gropingin  the 
dark,  not  one  of  them  having  a  single  Act  of 
Parliament  in  their  possession  to  guide  them. 
One  of  the  officials  was  ordered  to  write  to 
Dublin  "  for  a  couple  of  Acts  of  Parliament." 
When  these  Acts  arrive  in  Maryborough  we 


hope  that  they  win  be  foimd  useful ;  but 
whether  many  of  the  officials  of  the  board 
will  be  better  informed  than  previously  we 
will  not  promise.  One  fact  is  clear,  that 
Maryborough  needs  a  reform  in  many  ways  ; 
her  streets,  footpaths,  and  sewers,  are  all  in 
a  bad  state. 

In  Naas  matters  are  not  improving  much. 
The  County  Surveyor  has  laid  plans  before 
the  local  board  for  new  sewers,  and  intercept- 
ing old  ones  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
Millbrook  stream,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£300.  The  Board  of  Guardians  are  building 
castles  in  the  air,  we  fear,  in  resjiect  of  the 
Church  Surplus  Fund. 

In  the  Athy  Board  of  Guardians,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  enclosure  of  Ballybracken  church- 
yard was  discussed,  and  some  alleged  bad 
wall  construction  was  instanced,  one  member 
describing  the  mortar  used  as  a  sort  of  "  arti- 
ficial manure."  The  wall,  in  that  case,  may 
be  expected  to  tumble  over  on  the  first  real 
twitch  of  winter  frost. 

Summing  up  for  the  present,  on  the  whole 
we  may  rejoice  that  much  sanitary  improve- 
ment is  visible  in  our  chief  cities  and  towns, 
but  it  falls  considerably  below  what  it  should 
be  in  view  of  the  repeated  warnings  given, 
and  the  great  facilities  that  exist  at  present 
for  performing  sanitary  labour. 


THE  SHARPS  THAT  ONCE  IN 
CITY  HALL. 

Air — "  Tara's  Hall." 

Thr  "Sharps"  that  once  in  City  Hall 

The  life  of  rowdies  led, 
Are  waxing  old.  both  one  and  all, 

And  satm  far  better  bred. 
So  turn  old  coats  to  sober  grey; 

So  noisy  tongues  that  swore; 
And  hearts  that  once  rail'd  loud  'gainst  pay, 

Will  sing  that  song  no  more. 

No  more  will  anger  rouse  the  clique 

To  cut  each  others  throats; 
For  gentle  words  are  best  to  speak 

In  face  of  ten-pound  notes. 
Thus  red-hot  Juntas  make  their  pacta 

A  quid  pro  quo  to  give  ? 
And  thus  we  get  Main.  Drainage  Acts 

To  show  that  still  they  live. 

Civis. 


DEATH  OF  SIR  THOMAS  DEANE, 
ARCHITECT. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Deane  has  taken  place  in  this  city.  The 
deceased  architect  was  in  his  eightieth  year. 
He  was  knighted,  when  sheriff  of  Cork,  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  when  on  his 
viceregal  visit  to  that  city,  in  1830.  Sir 
Thomas  Deane's  father,  the  late  Alexander 
Deane,  Esq.,  was  also  an  architect.  Sir 
Thomas  Deane's  works  are  many,  public  and 
private,  through  Ireland ;  and  on  another 
occasion  we  may  give  an  enumeration  of 
them,  with  some  fuUer  particulars  of  our 
much-regretted  and  much-respected  native 
architect. 


THE  G.  P.  O.  AFTER  DARK. 

We  have  had  occasion  recently  to  comment 
uj)on  the  altei-ations  and  disfigurements 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  to  the  injury  of  that  fine  structure. 
In  the  matter  of  requirement  and  accommo- 
dation, we  have  a  right  to  demand  on  behalf 
of  the  public  a  little  more  deference  than  is 
usually  paid  to  even  well-grounded  complaints. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  the  entire  frontage 
of  the  building  in  SackviUe-street,  extending 
223  feet,  is  only  lighted  up  by  four  ordinary 
lamps,  and  for  the  entire  length  of  the  sides, 
extending  a  considerable  distance  down 
Prince's-strcet  and  Henry-street  respectively, 
not  one  lamp  is  provided  ?  Surely  it  is  a 
shame  that  a  governmental  deiJartment  of 
such  comparative  area,  and  occupying  such  a 
large  extent  of  space  in  our  principal  and 
most  prided  thoroughfare,  should  be  thus 
neglected.  The  new  receivei-s  under  the 
portico  have  been  of>ened,  "  gorgeously  let- 
tered "  in  red  and  black,  btit  the  sense  of 
feeling  has  to  be  exerted  at  night  to  enable 
the  public  to  grope  out  the  proper  slits,  unless 


the  autumnal  moon  is  in  one  of  her  indulgent 
moods.  The  Post  Office  authorities  should 
at  once  see  to  providing  more  light,  not  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  receivers,  but  around 
the  three  sides  of  the  building  which  are 
bounded  by  public  thoroughfares.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  Government  are  in  treaty 
for  the  purchase  of  Ball's  Bank,  in  view,  we 
suppose,  of  extending  the  postal  departments 
on  that  side  of  the  building.  If  that  project 
is  carried  out,  the  obstructive  railings,  so 
much  and  justly  complained  of,  would  soon 
disappear.  Surely  this  old-established  and 
respectable  firm  of  bankers  could  find,  say  in 
SackviUe-street,  premises  suitable  for  their 
business. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCH^OLOGICAL  LITERATURE  IN 
IRELAND. 

Wb  transfer  from  the  pages  of  our  contem- 
porary, the  Builder,  a  most  interesting,  and, 
though  brief,  yet  comprehensive  paper  on 
the  above  subject.  It  ought  to  set  the  minds 
of  our  Irish  architects  a-thinking,  and 
awaken  them  to  show  a  fuUer  appreciation 
for  literature  and  dignity  of  their  profes- 
sion. They  wUl  perceive,  on  the  perusal  of 
this  article,  that  even  outside  our  own  shores 
the  spirit  of  historic  research  is  animating 
generous  intellects  to  devote  their  attention 
to  a  subject  that  ought  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Irishmen  themselves. 
The  architectural  literature  of  this  country 
is  indeed  scant,  though  there  has  been  no 
paucity  of  men  of  genius,  or  even  of  requisite 
materials,  if  diligently  utilised.  Can  we  not 
begin  to  do  for  ourselves  what  others  are 
doing  for  us  ?  or  can  we  not  assist  those 
amongst  us  to  do  in  our  behalf  the  work 
they  are  inclined  to  do  ?  There  need  be  no 
jealousies  engendered  in  forwarding  the 
object  which  architects  and  engineers,  as 
well  as  others,  should  have  at  heart.  And, 
let  the  truth  be  spoken,  we  are  indebted  a 
gi'eat  deal  to  the  architectural  ability  of 
Englishmen  by  birth,  though  Irish  archi- 
tects by  practice,  for  our  old  magnificent 
public  buildings,  which  are  "things  of 
beauty  "  stiQ,  and  we  hope  will  be  "  a  joy 
for  ever." 

The  following  article,  even  in  the  mere 
light  of  an  index  of  reference,  will  be  most 
useful  and  instructive,  and  we  gladly  copy  it 
into  the  pages  of  the  Ikish  Buildeh  : — 

Ireland,  though  rich  in  archaeological  and 
antiquarian  literature  and  writers,  has  made 
but  poor  progress  during  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  literature  of  architecture. 
Her  round  towers  have  in-ovoked  more  con- 
troversy than  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
of  Junius  or  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Her  yet 
living  language  is  still  exciting  an  interest 
which  appears  to  be  growing  deeper,  even 
outside  her  own  shores,  and  for  German 
philologists,  as  well  as  for  British,  it  is  an 
enticing  and  entrancing  field  of  inquiry. 
Numerous  and  many-sided  have  been  the 
works  on  Irish  history  published,  and  more 
numerous  stUl  are  the  materials  of  this 
history  stiU  existing  in  MSS.  in  British  and 
Continental  libraries,  and  scarcely  less  plen- 
tiful are  those  reported  to  be  missing  or  lost. 
Englishmen,  led  by  choice,  accident,  or  public 
appointments  to  Ireland,  have  been  many  for 
some  centuries  back,  and  a  fair  quota  of 
j  these  have  been  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
[  study  of  Irish  archaeology,  philology,  and 
antiquarian  matters.  Yet  in  the  sujierabund- 
I  ance  of  these  inquirers,  Saxon  and  Celtic, 
the  progress  or  growth  of  an  Irish  literature 
of  architecture  proper  has  been  small  indeed. 
Very  few  Irish  architects  have  shown  any 
energy  in  aiding  the  study  of  their  own  pro- 
fession, in  the  sense  of  contributing  to  the 
literature  of  its  varied  branches.    Odd  and 
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intermitteut  papers  have  been  read  in  public 
institutions  from  time  to  time,  interesting  in 
theii-  way,  but  these  contributions  go  a  very 
short  way  in  the  formation  of  a  literature  of 
architecture  the  emanation  of  Irish  intellect. 

Valiancy,  though  not  a  native,  was  a 
naturalised  writer  on  Irish  themes.  He  was 
a  military  engineer,  originally  of  the  army, 
but  he  became  by  location  and  association  in 
Ireland,  an  archaeologist  and  antiquary,  and 
even  a  philologist.  His  works  were  not  of  an 
architectural  character,  save  so  far  as  archae- 
ology is  connected  with  it.  He  wrote,  how- 
ever, a  small  work  entitled  "  Field  Engineer- 
ing," and  a  Treatise  on  Stonecutting.  Led- 
wich  was  a  historian  and  antiquarian  writer, 
and  a  native ;  Sylvester  O'HaUoran,  Taffe, 
Leland,  Beauf ord,  Plowden,  Baker,  O'Connor, 
Keating,  MacGeoghegan,  Kelly,  Moore, 
Curry,  Lawless,  O'SuUivan,  and  others,  were 
historians.  In  more  recent  times  we  have 
another  class  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
writers,  whose  works  are  very  interesting, 
John  O'Donovan,  and  Eugene  O'Curry  (the 
great  Celtic  scholar).  Sir  W.  Betham  (Ulster 
King-at-Arms),  John  D'Alton,  the  Kev. 
Csesar  Otway,  Sir  William  WUde,  Richard 
Brash,  John  Windele,  J.  R.  O'Flanagan, 
Francis  Wakeman,  Roche,  George  Petrie, 
Graves,  Todd,  and  some  few  others  whose 
names  do  not  immediately  occur  to  our  mind, 
but  whose  works  are  of  a  similar  useful  cast. 
AU  these  latter  writers,  with  a  quota  of  other 
local  historians,  confined  their  labours  to 
archEeological,  historical,  and  antiquarian 
studies.  None  of  them,  that  we  are  aware, 
were  architects  by  profession,  nor  have  they 
written  on  architecture  proper,  or  in  eluci- 
dation of  Irish  architecture,  save  in  the 
descriptive  manner  of  historians  and  anti- 
quarian observers. 

From  the  days  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
otherwise  Gerald  Barry,  who  accompanied 
Henry  II.  to  Ireland,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
down  to  the  days  of  Sir  James  Ware  and 
his  contemporaries,  Irish  history,  language, 
manners,  institutions,  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
mains, formed  the  chief  fields  for  study  in 
Ireland.    The  Ogham  character,  the  Ossianic 
tale,  the  Brehon  edict,  and  the  Round  Tower 
mystery,  and  other  cognate  subjects,  were 
taken  up  by  turns,  and  formed  a  continuous 
body  of  writers,  until  the  present  hour. 
Architecture  proper  was  left  out  in  the  cold 
as  an  uninviting  subject.    A  fewprofessional 
men,  however,  with  others  allied  by  tastes  to 
architectural  pursuits,  look  now  and  then  to 
the  subject.    There  is  a  manuscript  work  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  an  Irish  architect, 
John  Aheron,  entitled,  "  A  General  Treatise 
on  Architecture,  divided  into  Five  Books." 
It  consists  of  176  folio  pages,  with  this  epi- 
graph :  "This  work  was  written  and  drawn 
with  pen  and  ink,  and  finished  by  the  13th 
of  AprU,  A.D.  1751,  by  John  Aheron."  The 
history  of  this  writer  is  unknown.  George 
Semple,   an    architect  who    flourished  in 
Dublin  between  1750  and  1780,  wrote  a  work 
on  "  Building  in  water,"  and  a  Diary  of  his 
Re-building  of  Essex  Bridge  in  that  city. 
This  book  was  illustrated  with  many  copper 
plates.    It  was  published  in  1776,  and  is  well 
known.    James  Murphy,  an  architect,  wrote, 
on  "  The  Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture," 
a  book  in  which  he  advanced  some  curious 
theories  about  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch. 
James  Gandon,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  a 
celebrated  Irish  architect,  during  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  period  in  Dublin,  wrote  some 
papers  on  "  The  Progress  of  Architecture  in 
Ireland."    Francis  Grose  (the  Captain),  who 
published  the  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales  and  Scotland,  also  commenced  a  work 
on  the  "  Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  illustrated 
by  his  own  sketches  ;  but  dying  in  Dublin 
in  1791,  his   work  was  continued  by  his 
nephew,  Daniel  Grose,  and  Edward  Ledwich, 
the  Irish  historian.   It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  James  Gandon,  the  great  Anglo-Irish 
architect,  and  Grose,  were  bosom  friends, 
and  they  both  sleep  in  the  one  grave  in 
Drumcondra  churchyard,  near  Dublin.  Two 
works  of  an  illustrated  architectural  nature 
appeared  in  Dublin  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  entitled  Malton's  "  Views  of 


Dublin;"  the  other,  "Poole  and  Cash's 
Views."  These  two  books  had  some  letter- 
press, and  the  ^jlates  were  well  engraved. 
They  are  very  scarce  now.  A  description  of 
"  Gentleman's  and  Builder's  Price-book,"  the 
first  of  its  kind,  we  believe,  printed  in  Ireland, 
was  written  by  William  Stitt,  and  published 
in  Dublin  early  in  the  present  century.  Some 
of  the  old  race  of  Irish  builders  were  wont  to 
calculate  their  estimates  by  this  book  down 
almost  to  the  present  day.  A  Dr.  John 
Rutty,  in  a  work  published  in  Dublin  in 
1772,  an  "  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History 
of  Dublin,"  gives  some  very  useful  infoi-ma- 
tiou  on  the  building  stone  of  that  county, 
the  different  quarries,  painting  earths, 
minerals,  and  petrefactions.  This  old  work 
wiU  be  found  useful  to  Irish  architects  and 
builders,  and  others  connected  with  the 
building  profession  even  in  the  present  day. 
John  Morrison,  an  Irish  architect,  wrote  a 
little  on  architectural  and  building  matters 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  His 
son.  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  contributed  some 
papers  to  the  literature  of  architecture  ;  he 
also  published  a  work  early  in  his  career 
entitled  "  Useful  and  Ornamental  Designs  in 
Architecture,  &c.,"  prefixed  to  which  was  a 
narrative  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  extent  of 
architecture  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
son  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  good  Tudor 
Gothic  architect,  contributed  anything  to  the 
literature.  The  Morrisons  for  generations 
were  architects.  William  Vitruvius  Morri- 
son, the  younger  member  of  the  above  family, 
died  young,  on  his  road  to  fame.  Thomas 
Bell  wrote  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Gothic  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture  of  Ireland,"  for  which 
he  received  a  prize  from  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  This  work  was  more  historical 
than  technical.  Henry  O'Brien  wrote  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Round  Towers 
of  Ireland,"  for  which  he  received  a  prize 
from  the  same  body.  This  work  was  an 
historical  one  also.  George  Petrie  wrote  a 
work  also  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland."  He  received  a  prize  too. 
Neither  Petrie  nor  O'Brien  was  a  professional 
man  ;  but  Petrie  was  not  ignorant  of  archi- 
tecural  details.  He  also  wrote  several  anti- 
quarian sketches  for  Irish  journals,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  Rise  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland. 
Henry  O'Neill  wrote  on  the  "  Ancient 
Crosses  of  Ireland." 

The  "  Life  of  James  Gandon,  the  Archi- 
tect," written  by  the  late  T.  J.  Mulvany, 
R.H.A.,  appeared  about  1846.  It  was  an 
interesting  volume  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
was  chiefly  confined  to  an  account  of  the 
architect's  career  in  Ireland,  and  the  public 
works  on  which  he  was  engaged*.  Mulvany 
was  an  artist,  and  not  an  architect. 

In  the  periodical  literature  of  Ireland  for 
the  last  eighty  years,  various  minor  writers 
have  contriljuted  ou  archaeological  and  anti- 
quarian subjects. 

William  Beauford  was  acquainted  with 
architectural  detail  as  well  as  antiquarian 
subjects.  He  contributed  papers  on  "  The 
Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastic  Architecture 
of  Ireland,  '  and  on  "  The  Theory  of 
Columns,"  and  on  "  Gothic  Roofs"  (their 
pitches),  in  the  "  Anthologia  Hibernica," 
1793-4.  In  the  Duhlin  Peiinij  Journal  of 
1832-6,  the  Irinh  Penny  M>i;/fizine  of  1832, 
and  in  the  Irish  Penmj  Journd].  of  1840-1, 
various  antiquarian  articles  appeared,  some 
from  the  pens  of  writers  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  others  from  unknown  hands. 

A  schoolmaster,  of  the  name  of  Armstrong, 
and  Samuel  McSkimmiu,  a  local  historian  of 
Carrickf  ergus,  contributed  several  interesting 
articles,  of  an  antiquarian  and  historical  cha- 
racter. 

Neither  Cooley  nor  Ivory,  though  good 
architects  practising  in  Dublin  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  contributed  aught 
to  the  literature  of  architecture.  Nor  are  we 
aware  that  Francis  Johnston,  who  founded 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  ever  contributed 
with  his  pen  to  the  literature  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  an  excellent  architect,  and 
many  of  his  public  buildings  still  attest 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  art. 


Of  latter-day  architects  in  Ireland  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  very  little  can  be 
said  m  the  way  of  literature, — the  literature 
of  their  profession.  With  the  exception  of 
occasional  papers  read  at  their  Institute,  they 
publish  little. 

Some  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  South  of  Ireland 
architects  have  given  proof  that  they  could 
do  useful  work  in  this  way  ;  but  whether  it  is 
from  want  of  time  or  reluctance,  or  other 
causes,  Irish  architects  in  general  of  the 
present  day  are  doing  but  little  with  the  pen 
for  their  special  guild.  In  our  brief  review 
of  this  subject  we  have  omitted  some  names 
that  might  have  been  mentioned,  but  none 
that  would  materially  change  the  aspect  of 
the  case. 

A  few  words  by  way  of  finis.  In  a  back 
volume  of  the  Builder,  some  scattered  notices 
of  the  lives  of  a  few  previously  overlooked  Irish 
and  foreign  architects  and  engineers  of  note 
wiU  be  found.  Some  of  these  notices  might 
be  summarised,  and  included  in  the  new 
Architectural  Dictionary.  If  they  cannot  be 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  owing  to  the 
advanced  state  of  that  work,  they  could  be 
included  in  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  with 
the  particulars  of  other  unnoticed  architects, 
"  waifs  and  strays"  which  may  turn  up  before 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

As  we  write,  an  announcement  appears  in 
a  contemporary  of  a  promised  volume,  "  The 
Lives  of  Irish  Architects,"  to  comprise  also 
foreign  ones  of  note  once  practising  in  Ire- 
land, with  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  architecture  in  that  island.  Such  a  volume 
ough  to  be  made  as  complete  as  possible,  and 
the  members  of  the  profession  in  Ireland  who 
may  have  materials  or  who  may  know  in  what 
quarters  such  may  exist  might  do  well  in 
assisting  such  a  publication. 


THE  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE 
EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

A  MEMORIAL  to  the  late  Eaid  of  Carlisle, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  inaugurated 
at  Morpeth,  on  the  1st  inst.,  by  Earl  Grey. 
The  memorial  consists  of  a  bust  in  marble, 
by  Mr.  Foley,  and  of  a  present  worth  .£200, 
consisting  of  a  telescoj^e,  microscope,  and  a 
collection  of  scientific  books.  The  bust — 
said  to  be  a  faithful  likeness  of  the  late 
earl's  features  and  expression — has  been 
placed  on  the  staircase  of  the  Town  Hall. 
The  memorial  was  subscribed  for  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Morpeth  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  connection  of  Earl  Carlisle  with 
the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland  and  his  public  acts 
in  this  country,  are  of  too  recent  occurrence 
to  need  any  detail  at  our  hands  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  As  Lord  Morpeth,  or  as  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  he  wiU  be  remembered  for  many 
years,  as  having  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  chequered  history  of  this  country. 


THE  MANCHESTER  NEW  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

Manchester,  which  can  boast  of  some  fine 
public  buildings,  is  still  making  additions  to 
her  architectural  list.  The  first  portion  of 
the  New  Roj^al  Exchange,  consisting  of 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  intended 
structure,  has  just  been  finished,  and  is 
thrown  open  for  the  use  of  subscribers,  the 
old  Exchange  being  now  closed.  There  was 
no  opening  ceremony.  When  completed  the 
room  will  be  the  largest  covered  room  in  the 
world  used  for  secular  purposes,  and  in  its 
present  state  it  affords  70  per  cent,  more 
accommodation  than  the  old  Exchange.  The 
old  building  was  in  the  Doric  style  ;  the  new 
one  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  the  principal 
features  of  the  exterior  being  the  octostyle 
portico  of  the  main  front  towards  Cross- 
street,  and  a  large  dome  over  the  centre  of 
the  building.  A  lofty  tower  and  spire  will 
be  built  m  the  new  portion,  which  has  yet  to 
be  erected.  The  New  Exchange,  when 
entu-ely  finished,  will  certainly  form  one  of 
the  chief  architectural  features  of  the  Cotton 
Metropolis. 
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THE  LATE  AND  NEXT 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Kensingtoni 
wHch  had  been  open  since  last  May,  was 
closed  for  this  year  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of 
last  month.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  a 
financial  success ;  but  otherwise  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  important  benefits  to  Art  and 
industry  of  all  kinds.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  such  periodical  or  annual  exhibi- 
tions give  a  great  impulse  to  study  and 
invention,  and  are  a  great  means  of  leading 
to  and  helping  in  the  technical  education  of 
the  workman. 

Respecting  next  year,  her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners announce  a  second  series  of  ex- 
hibitions, to  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1872.  There  will  be  three  divisions — firstly, 
the  fine  art,  applied  or  not  applied  to  works 
of  utUity ;  secondly,  manufactures,  varying 
every  year  for  some  years  until  the  course 
is  exhausted  to  be  re-begun ;  thirdly,  scientific 
inventions  and  discoveries.  In  the  first 
division  there  wUl  be  always  seven  classes, 
namely,  painting  of  all  kinds,  in  oU,  water- 
colors,  distemper,  wax,  and  enamel,  and  on 
glass,  porcelain,  mosaics,  or  other  surface ; 
sculpture,  modelling,  carving,  and  chasing 
in  marble,  stone,  wood,  terra-cotta  metal, 
ivory,  glass,  precious  stones,  and  any  other 
materials ;  engraving,  together  with  lithogra- 
phy and  photography,  if  executed  within  the 
preceeding  twelve  months  ;  architectural 
designs,  drawings,  photogi-aphg,  and  models ; 
tapestries,  carpets,  embroideries,  shawls,  and 
lace,  shown  not  as  manufactures,  but  for  the 
art  of  their  design  in  form  or  colour  ;  draw- 
ings for  all  kinds  of  decorative  manufac- 
tures ;  and,  lastly,  reproduction,  or  exact 
copies,  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  pictures, 
paiiited  before  1550,  with  electrotypes  and 
other  copies  of  old  works  of  art.  The 
second  division  will  contain  five  classes  of 
manufacture,  subdivided  and  independent  of 
raw  material,  machinery  and  processes  in 
their  production.  This  division  or  divisions 
will  possess  gi'eat  interest.  Cotton  or  cotton 
fabrics  will  play  an  important  part ;  there  will 
be  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  distinct  cotton 
trades  represented  next  year.  Then  we  will 
have  jewellery  of  all  kinds,  specimens  of 
peasant  jewellery  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Probably  we  wOl  have  articles  of  this 
kind  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  inclu.ding  of 
course  Irish  bog-oak  ornaments,  and  others, 
silver,  gold,  ornaments,  diamonds,  pyrites, 
indigenous  to  this  country.  If  Ireland  is  to 
be  represented  in  the  next  International 
Exhibition,  there  ought  to  be  some  little 
organization  made  in  time,  in  all  the  divi- 
sions we  instanced  ;  Irish  flax,  linen,  needle- 
work, lace,  jewellery  and  flax  machinery, 
could  be  well  and  worthily  represented  by 
the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  following  general  conditions  have 
been  laid  down  for  allowing  supplementary 
courts  or  galleries  to  be  erected  on  the 
vacant  ground  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  Horticultural  gardens. 

"  Galleries,  constructed  of  brick  or  other  incom- 
biistihle  material,  according  to  a  design  to  be 
approved  by  her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  may  be 
erected  on  behalf  of  foreign  exhibitors  by  their  re- 
spective Governments  upon  payment  of  a  nominal 
rental.  Each  Foreign  Government  may  arrange  to 
have  an  allotment  of  ground  for  such  a  supplemen- 
tary gallery,  proportionate  to  the  spsice  occupied  by 
such  Government  in  the  select  exhibition.  These 
supplementary  galleries  are  to  be  erected  solely 
witli  tlie  object  of  giving  additional  space  to  the 
exhil)itors  selected  for  admission  into  the  annual 
International  Exhibitions,  and  are  only  to  be  used 
for  the  display  of  objects  corresponding  with  those 
presiiribed  for  each  year.  Such  supplementary 
galleries  are  only  to  be  used  by  the  respective 
commissions  during  the  period  of  each  annual 
International  Exhibition,  including  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  arrancement  and  removal  of  objects. 
At  other  periods  they  are  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  terms  to  be 
arranged  with  each  Government.  The  tenure  of 
such  galleries  may  be  until  after  the  Exhibition  of 
)880,  but  terminable  by  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners after  eacli  year's  exhibition  upon  a  payment 
proportionate  to  the  unexpired  term  of  each  lease. 
The  supplementary  galleries  are  to  be  kept  In  repair 


to  the  satisfaction  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
by  tlip  respective  Governments.  All  other  charges 
connected  witli  the  supplementary  galleries  are  also 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  several  Governments.  No 
object  is  to  be  removed  from  these  galleries  during 
the  hours  the  Exhibition  is  open,  and  if  objects  are 
removed  in  the  evenin?  or  early  in  the  morning 
they  must  be  replaced  by  similar  objects  before  the 
Exhibition  is  again  opened.  Every  foreign  Govern- 
ment having  a  supplementary  gallery  shall  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
for  the  time  being  in  force,  in  relation  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gallery  and  conduct  of  business 
therein.  Any  Government  making  default  in  con- 
plying  with  such  regulations  shall,  if  required  so  to 
do  by  notice  under  the  seal  of  her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners, close  such  gallery  until  the  default  is 
remedied  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners ;  and,  if  the  default  be  not  remedied 
within  a  period  to  he  fixed  by  her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  not  less  than  one  month,  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  may  either  require  the  Gorernment 
in  default  to  remove  their  gallery,  or  may  themselves 
purchase  the  gallery  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon, 
or,  in  default  of  agreement,  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion." 

We  trust  that  Ireland,  for  her  own  credit 
sake,  will  be  worthUy  represented  in  some  of 
the  divisions  of  the  arts  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1872. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE  BILL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  1st 
inst.  some  remarks  on  the  alterations  made 
in  this  Bill,  during  its  progress  through  Par- 
liament, I  beg  to  ofi"er  a  plain  statement  of 
the  facts. 

The  Bill,  when  brought  before  the  Com- 
mons Committee,  limited  the  rate  to  eight 
pence  in  the  pound  over  the  entire  drahuKje 
district.  This  rate,  if  so  levied,  might  have 
been  found  suificient,  by  very  good  man- 
agement, keeping  within  estimates,  and  by 
cutting  down  the  expense  of  maintenance  to 
the  lowest  possible  point ;  but,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day  in  committee,  the  Corpo- 
ration managers  struck  to  their  opponents 
all  round.  They  agreed  to  take  four  pence 
instead  of  eight  pence  from  the  Townships  ; 
to  exclude  one-half  of  Pembroke,  with  a 
valuation  of  about  ^635,000,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  to  execute  new  works, 
not  previously  contemplated,  for  the  Port 
and  Docks  Board,  the  Canal  Companies, 
Clontarf  Township,  and  others.  With  this 
reduction  of  extra-municipal  contribution, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  increase  of  the  cost  of 
the  works  on  the  other,  the  eight-penny  rate 
became  insufiicient,  as  a  few  figures  wUl 
show : — 

„8d.  on  the  City  Valuation  produces  £16,000  nett. 
4d.  on  £120,000,  Township  Val.  2,000 


£18,000 

But  the  bare  repayment  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  J350,G00,  first  loan  at  5  per 
cent.,  is  .£17,500,  leaving  J500  only  for  sala- 
ries, cost  of  pumping  station,  maintenance  of 
works,  contingencies,  &c. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  opposition 
in  the  Lords  by  appearing  to  keep  to  the 
eight-penny  limit ;  the  rating  clause  was  ac- 
cordingly ingeniously  worded  in  this  wise  : — 
"  The  Corporation  of  their  own  mere  motion'' 
should  not  levy  more  than  eight  pence,  but 
the  "  Liff'ey  Act,  1870,"  being  incorporated 
and  quoted  in  the  rating  clause,  the  power 
given  in  that  Act  to  the  Government  re- 
mained unaffected ;  so  that  if  what  the  Cor- 
poration levied  of  their  own  motion  was 
insufiicient,  the  Government  could  go  to  the 
Queen's  Bench  for  a  mandamus,  to  supple- 
ment by  other  peoples'  motion  what  was 
required. 

It  is  probable  that  Lord  Redesdale  foresaw 
the  working  of  this  clause  would  involve  the 
Government,  year  after  year,  in  an  odious  liti- 
gation and  controversy  with  the  guardians  (!) 
of  the  civic  purse,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
memorials  and  deputations  to  London,  and 
he  therefore  insisted  on  the  clause  being 


altered,  and  made  plainly  and  straightfor- 
wardly one  for  unlimited  taxation.  I  trust 
you  may  consider  this  statement  worthy  oi 
publication. 

J.  M'EvoY. 

Dublin,  Oct.  4,  1871. 

[Mr.  M'Evoy's  statement  is  candid  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  the  question  admits  of  a  much 
wider  discussion  in  the  public  interest. 
The  action  of  the  Corporation  was  no  doubt 
"  ingenious  "  but  not  ingenuous — but  of  that 
hereafter. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — For  a  long  time  past  morality  has 
been  shocked  by  the  indecent  advertisements 
appearing  in  our  daily  papers  by  quacks  on 
quackery,  so  much  so  that  respectable  heads 
of  families  find  it  difiicult  to  get  an  untainted 
daily  paper  to  lay  on  the  domestic  table,  for 
the  perusal  of  the  members  of  their  families. 
As  one  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  I  was 
more  than  pleased  to  see  the  Irish  Builder 
building  up  the  morals  of  the  people  by  the 
very  weU-timed  article  which  appeared  on 
Medical  Quacks,  &c.,  in  your  issue  of  the  1st 
inst.  But  I  felt  most  deeply  pained  when  I  saw 
in  the  columns  of  the  Architect  an  article  op- 
posing you,  and,  for  aught  that  I  can  see  in 
it,  feasting  you  to  a  piece  of  ridicule  for 
allowing  your  columns  to  contain  the  article 
at  all.  Rather  would  I  see  you  both  join 
heart  and  hand  to  "  hunt  down  "  the  nefa- 
rious system  of  wicked  fraud  and  base  lying, 
as  it  is  a  sort  of  building  to  be  pulled  down, 
no  matter  who  the  architect.  And  had  the 
Architect  transferred  the  whole  of  your  article 
into  his  journal,  he  would  have  done  more 
good  for  society  than  if  he  gave  plans  gratis 
for  the  erection  of  many  costly  buildings. 
Probably  his  article,  though  not  intentional, 
wUl  lead  to  the  reading  of  that  which  drew  it 
forth,  and  bo  do  good.  I  wish  the  Architect  to 
observe,  that  though  he  says  "  the  list  of  the 
quacks  of  Dublin,"  &c.,  was  supplied  in  your 
journal,  it  is  not  so  ;  not  one  quack  given  in 
the  list  resides  in  Dublin;  he  can  claim tbem 
aU — not  for  this  country.  Your  article  says 
truly,  "  their  head-quarters  is  London — they 
advertise  in  Dublin."  The  Architect  says, 
sneeringly,  that  your  article  was  addressed 
to  the  "  Builders  of  Dublin."  He  is  not 
aware  that  the  Irish  Builder  is  received 
and  read  in  many  of  the  commercial  houses 
in  Dublin,  and  had  he  looked  at  the  second 
last  paragraph,  he  would  see  it  was  addressed 
to  more  than  the  builders.  To  set  him  right, 
I  here  quote  the  paragi-aph  : — "  Young  min 
of  respectahle  families,  shun  these  advertising 
monsters  in  human  shape  if  you  value  your 
peace  of  mind,  and  would  not  dare  to  dream 
of  bringing  shame  and  ruin  on  your  homes." 

The  Irish  Builder  knew  that  especially 
the  builders  were,  as  a  class,  very  influential 
in  society ;  that  society  had  not  put  down 
as  it  should  the  advertising  of  quacks  and 
quackery,  and  naturally  appealed  to  the 
strength  which  lay  within  his  power,  not  that 
the  buUders'  morals  were  low,  as  the  A  rchi- 
tect  would  seem  to  think,  but  because  they 
are  high,  and  so  the  more  likely  to  tumble 
down  an  edifice  of  vice,  which,  if  quacks  and 
quackery  advertisements  can  be  relied  on,  is 
growing  alarmingly  in  our  midst,  and  so 
the  builders,  not  being  susceptible  of  evU 
influence,  may  counteract  its  effects  in 
others.  The  Irish  Builder,  moreover,  por- 
tends nothing,  but  honestly  reproves  and 
exposes  a  vUe  lying  trafiic,  and  so  guards 
the  juveniles.  Questions,  silly  in  themselves, 
are  mooted  by  the  Architect — "pushed  for 
copy  "  ? — "  magazine  contribution  "  ? — "  in- 
creasing the  number  of  subscribers  "  ?  &c. 
It  is  really  unaccountable  why  the  Archite-ct 
discusses  a  subject  so  akin  to  its  own  prac- 
tice, or  why  it  should  think  fit  to  fill  a  half- 
page  on  a  subject  entirely  outside  its  scope  ; 
or  is  one  to  wonder  at  the  objectionable 
advertisements  you  so  justly  condemn,  when 
we  see  the  Architect  angry  that  quacks  and 
quackery  have  been  bo  eS"ectually  exposed 
by  the  Irish  Builder  ?  It  is  remarkable 
that  many  abuses  which  existed,  and  were 
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exposed  in  tlie  Irish  Builder,  Lave  been 
entirely  removed,  and  seeing  that  your  jour- 
nal exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on 
tilings  that  were,  it  should  feel  encouraged 
to  pull  down  abuses  that  are.  The  Liuicet 
and  Medical  Press  have  done  their  work  well, 
as  the  Architect  properly  acknowledges,  and 
thei-e  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
helped  on  theii-  way  by  a  journal  as  much 
opposed  to  what  is  wrong  as  they  are,  though 
its  title  be  the  Irish  Builder,  and  as  a 
sanitary  periodical  quite  within  its  range. 

In  the  Architect,  in  the  article  which  takes 
you  to  task,  the  evil  you  complain  of  is  cha- 
racterised as  "a  monster  as  pestileut  as 
any  romancer  ever  conceived,"  and  aUusion 
is  made  to  its  "  abnoxious  advertisements 
which  deface  many  journals;"  "Charlatans 
who  thrive  upon  the  vices  of  the  community," 
"  base  uses,"  "  offending  journals,"  "  per- 
nicious system,"  &c.,  and,  in  winding  up, 
calls  it  "this  basest  sort  of  rascality;"  yet, 
after  all,  he  cannot  comprehend  an  article 
on  such  a  subject,  but  would  rather  consign 
it  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  I  beg.  Sir,  to 
thank  him  for  his  own  article,  much  stronger 
than  yours,  though  with  much  less  con- 
clusive reasoning,  and  in  his  moment  of  con- 
ceived triumph  he  unwittingly  raises  the 
honourable  ijrofessions  of  architect,  of  builder, 
of  engineer,  to  the  low  status  of  kindred 
trades.  He  has,  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  done 
well  so  far,  which  causes  me  to  hope  his 
next  article  will  be  better,  and  free  from 
<'the  degradation  of  journalism  to  base  uses 
by  unworthy  members  of  an  honourable  pro- 
fession," as  bordering  on  the  vulgar,  and 
certainly  not  courteous.  Apologising  for  the 
occupation  of  so  much  space,  I  am,  &c. 
Oct.  7,  1871.  A.  G. 

[The  injudicious  observations  on  our  own 
article  by  our  contemporary,  the  Architect, 
win  probably  receive  its  fitting  answer  in  our 
next,  if  it  has  not  really  received  it  in  our 
present  issue.  Our  contemporary,  we  hope, 
will  not  feel  offended  when  we  tell  the  public 
how  the  wind  blows  in  its  direction,  and 
what  are  the  direct  influences  that  led  to  the 
penning  of  its  remarks. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


DRAWING  THE  FIRST  BLOOD. 

TO  THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— My  client,  F.  Sylvester,  Esq.,  of 
WUlesden,  has  directed  my  attention  to  an 
article  in  your  publication  of  October  1st,  in 
which  his  name  appears  as  a  "  medical 
quack,"  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Medical  Quacks ; 
their  Dupes  and  Newspaper  Supporters."  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  statement  respect- 
ing my  client  in  said  article  is  false  and 
defamatory,  and  beyond  aU  doubt  seriously 
libellous.  I  am  instructed  to  demand  of  you 
at  once  an  ample  written  apology,  and  that 
you  will  also,  in  your  next  issue,  give  such 
public  retractation  to  your  statements  as  will 
fully  satisfy  my  client,  who  is  inclined  to 
believe  his  name  may  have  been  inserted 
through  mistake  for  some  other. 

If  you  decline  to  accede  to  this  request,  I 
win  be  obliged  to  proceed  against  you  in 
vindication  of  my  client's  character  and  pro- 
fessional reputation. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Pontifex  Lewis. 

Moorgate  Chambers,  London, 

October  7,  1871. 
[Is  the  above  letter,  we  wonder,  a  hoax  or 
a  reality — if  the  latter,  it  will  have  at  once 
its  fitting  answer.  It  would  be  a  consolation 
to  know  that  we  succeeded  in  unearthing  at 
last  one  pseudo-clerical  rascal  from  his  sub- 
urban retreat  in  Middlesex.  An  apology, 
forsooth — an  apology  for  what  ? — for  scotch- 
ing one  sUmy  and  unclean  thing,  who,  under 
the  garb  of  religion  and  humanity,  has  been 
fattening  for  years  upon  the  hidden  social 
ulcei's  of  society.  We  have  to  inform  Mr. 
or  Rev.,  or  F.  Sylvester,."  Esq.,  or  whatever 
other  'dias  he  may  choose  to  designate  him- 
self, that  we  will  neither  apologise  nor  retract 


for  one  scintilla  of  our  words ;  and  that, 
though  we  hail  from  Ireland,we  are  wide  awake 
to  the  plunder  carried  on  by  himseM  and  his 
comrogues  in  quackery.  There  is  no  vindi- 
cation needed  for  a  "  professional  reputation" 
sunk  beyond  all  human  remedy — a  reputation 
and  a  trade  that  must  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
all  decent  society,  and  a  scandal  to  civiliza- 
tion, journalism,  and  the  law  that  allows  it 
to  exist  in  our  midst.  If  this  will  be  sufiicient 
apology  for  F.  Sylvester,  Esq.,  he  is  most 
welcome  to  it. — Ed.  I.  B.] 

N.B. — Since  the  above  was  written,  we 
perceive  by  a  London  contemporary  that  the 
real  curate  of  WUlesden  has  wi-itten  to  the 
papers  that  there  is  no  such  personage  known 
in  that  town.  It  appears  that  the  nefarious 
quack  calls  twice  a  week  at  the  post-ofiice  for 
his  letters,  and  sports  a  carriage  and  pair  in 
the  performance  of  his  calls.  If  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  Vigilance  Committee  in 
Willesden,  Lynch  law  might  be  expected  in 
the  absence  of  the  local  and  governmental 
neglects  which  permit  such  vagabonds  to 
vegetate.  Can  confiding  folly  and  semi- 
religious  swindling  go  much  further  ? 


THE  BELFAST  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  donors  and 
subscribers  to  the  Government  School  of 
Art,  held  in  the  Institution,  CoUege-square, 
North,  the  secretary  (Mr.  Shepherd)  read  the 
report  of  the  board  of  managers,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Board  of  Manafters  have  much  pleasure 
in  presenting  tlieir  first  annual  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts,  made  up  to  tlie  15th  September, 
with  the  liead  master's  report  on  the  internal  work- 
ing of  the  school. 

The  stateuieiit  of  accounts  shows  an  outlay  of 
£818  lis.  4d.  in  the  necessary  alterations  and 
fittings  of  tlie  building  formerly  used  as  a  School 
of  Design.  The  general  expenses,  amounting  to 
£384  7s.  2d.,  though  heavy,  were  occasioned  by 
the  necessary  outlay  incident  to  the  opening  of  the 
school.  There  is  a  balance  of  £372  2s.  8d.  still 
to  debit.  Apparent  surplus  in  treasurer's  hands, 
referred  to  in  llie  '  abstract  of  income  and  expen- 
diture,' consisting  chiefly  of  fees  collected  for 
current  quarter,  will  fall  to  be  disbursed  to  the 
masters  immediately.  The  accounts  have  been 
audited  by  Mr.  William  Hartley,  public  accountant, 
Waring-street,  Belfast. 

The  Scbool  of  Art,  which  was  formally  opened 
on  17lh  October,  1870,  has  already  attained  a 
degree  of  saccess  very  gratifying  to  all  its  founders 
and  friends.  Upwards  of  440  pupils  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  great  advantage  which  it  has 
placed  within  tlieir  reach  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
record  that  their  progress  has  been  such  as  to  fully 
satisfy  the  lioard  and  the  authorities  at  Kensing- 
ton. Tliough  only  a  few  months  in  operation, 
there  were  sent  in  by  the  various  classes,  on  9th 
April  last,  more  tlian  1,500  works  to  the  national 
competition  in  London.  Particular  reference  to 
this  is  made  in  the  head  master's  statement.  A 
detailed  list  of  the  successes  of  the  pupils  in  this 
competition,  and  also  in  tlie  examinations  of  May 
Istand  2nd  last,  will  be  printed  in  the  report. 

The  school  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner  consistent  with  due  economy,  and 
everything  has  been  done  to  render  the  Institution 
worthy  of  so  important  a  centre  of  iudustry  and 
enterprise  as  Belfast. 

The  Art  Library  is  also  in  working  order,  and, 
with  the  valuable  works  on  art  lent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  this  adjunct  in  helping 
forward  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  school  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated. 

The  board  sincerely  hope  that  ere  long  the  good 
which  they  anticipate  must  flow  from  so  important 
an  undertaking  will  be  felt_in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  Ulster. 

The  art  of  practical  design  in  ornament  is  care- 
fully taught,  and  it  is  expected  that,  in  time,  not  a 
few  skilful  designs  will  be  produced. 

To  stimulate  and  encourage  the  pupils,  and,  if 
possible,  to  induce  a  larger  attendance,  the  board 
have  instituted  a  speciaj  local  prize  fund,  apart 
from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  scliool.  It  is 
intended  to  give,  at  Christmas  next,  the  sura  of 
£65  in  prizes  for  original  designs  of  various  kinds. 
This  large  amount,  it  should  be  observed,  is  inde- 
pendent of,  and  additional  to,  the  awards  bestowed 


by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  A  list  of 
the  prizes  and  conditions  of  competition  will  be 
found  appended  to  this  report. 

With  reference  to  the  revenues  of  the  school,  the 
board  should  state  that  the  department  has,  on 
certain  conditions,  granted  the  sum  of  £300  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  liability  incurred  in 
reconstructing  and  refitting  the  building.  This 
sum  they  are  now  taking  fteps  to  procure. 

The  board  would  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing the  donors  and  subscribers — a  list  of  whom  will 
be  found  at  the  close  of  this  report  —  for  their 
generous  aid.  Thanks  are  also  especially  due  to 
William  Dunville,  Esq.,  J. P.,  for  his  munificent 
annual  subscription  of  £100,  which  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  pay  the  rent  of  the  school.  They  trust 
that  many  additional  supporters  will  come  forward 
to  strengthen  their  hands  and  enable  them  to 
extend  their  operations  more  and  more.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  a  fund  for  local  scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  and  for  the  purchase  of  works  of 
art,  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  created.  They 
would  also  tender  their  thanks  to  the  President  of 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  for  his  prompt  acquies- 
cence on  the  request  of  the  board  for  the  use  ot  the 
available  casts  deposited  in  the  college. 

Donors  of  £10  and  upwards,  and  subscribers  of 
£1  and  upwards,  are  now  culled  upon  lo  exercise 
their  rights  and  privileges  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
meeting  of  September  25,  proximo,  on  which 
occasion  the  ten  members  of  the  board  first  on  the 
list  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  those  who  retire:  —  John  S. 
Brown,  vice-chairman ;  John  Carlisle,  M.  A. ;  Victor 
Coates,  James  Combe,  J. P.,  chairman;  W.  D. 
Cramp,  William  Dobbin,  R.  G.  Dunville,  F.  D. 
Finlay,  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Vere  Foster,  vice- 
chairman. 

The  board  would  further  remark  that  though  by 
the  removal  to  Edinburuh  of  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson,  F.R.S.,  their  first  chairman,  they  have 
lost  the  immediate  services  of  one  of  the  most  active 
originators  of  their  revised  School  of  Art,  they  will 
still  have,  in  his  capacity  as  a  inemher  of  the  board, 
his  counsel  and  assistance  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institution.  James  Combe, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  was  elected  in  his  jdace." 

From  the  head  master's  (Mr.  Lindsay)  first 
report  we  learn  that  the  attendance  through- 
out the  year  was  very  considerable,  147 
students  having  joined  the  various  classes. 
Considering  the  very  short  time  the  school 
has  been  in  operation,  the  master  thinks  the 
results  are  most  satisfactory.    He  says  : — 

"  I  have  some  hesitation  in  placing  our  results  in 
juxtaposition  with  those  of  other  schools,  but  it  is 
only  by  such  comparisons  that  our  place  among 
such  institutions  can  be  estimated.  I  find,  then, 
that  Sheffield,  the  second  provincial  school  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  according  to  its  last  report,  sent  up 
for  twelve  months  2,669  works,  while  we,  for  about 
half  that  terra,  presented  1 ,500  by  the  artisan  class 
alone ;  besides  which  there  were  nearly  as  many 
more,  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  day  classes. 
With  respect  to  the  second  grade  examinations, 
upon  referring  to  the  last  official  report  (1871),  I 
find  that  only  three  provincial  schools  received  a 
greater  number  of  awards — viz.,  Birmingham,  with 
1,007  students,  gained  219  awards;  Glasgow,  with 
1,003  students,  139  awards;  and  Bristol,  134 
awards;  while  Belfast  has  secured  132,  which 
includes  the  high  proportion  of  twenty-nine  prizes. 
In  that  class  of  studies,  grouped  liy  the  Government 
in  its  science  department,  as  building  construction, 
and  machine  drawing,  we  have  also  been  for- 
tunate, nine  out  of  the  twelve  students  who  sat 
having  been  successful.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
aminations I  have  spoken  of,  the  same  sets  of  papers 
are  used  for  all  students,  so  as  to  have  a  uniformity 
of  test;  the  trial,  however,  is  not  competitive.  In 
addition  to  these  tests  of  one  to  four  hours  each, 
the  best  works  of  the  advanced  students,  upon 
which  have  been  bestowed  much  time  and  attention, 
are  sent  to  London  in  April  to  compete  for  prizes. 
Short  as  the  time  had  been  for  the  training  requisite 
to  qualify  pupils  to  enter  upon  this  competition,  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  find  that  their  diligence  and 
ability  have  secured  for  them  eleven  third  grade 
prizes,  and  a  bronze  medal  has  also  been  taken  for 
designs." 

The  master  acknowledges  his  indebtednes  s 
to  the  promoters  of  the  local  prizes,  which, 
he  thinks,  is  already  exerting  a  great  deal  of 
influence  in  giving  specific  dii-ection  to  the 
studies  of  the  pupils.  The  Science  and  Art 
Department  assisted  the  Belfast  school  with 
a  number  of  works,  etchings,  photographs, 
&c.  The  head  master  supplements  his  report 
with  an  appendix,  in  which  he  enters  at  some 
length  into  the  nature  and  study  of  Art,  and 
concludes  as  follows  ; — 
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"The  superficial  instruction  which  is  so  often 
lilaiidly  insinuated  is  all  that  certain  pupils  require, 
and  which  is  tacitly  implied  in  tlie  su<;i:estioi)S  often 
tendered  to  us,  would  lead  in  the  end  to  siijnal 
failure  as  resards  the  individuals  so  taueht,  and  to 
extensive  demoralisation  in  the  spirit,  and  deprrada- 
tion  of  the  office  of  the  school.  Whether  drawing, 
as  fausht  in  our  scliool,  is  acquired  for  directly 
practical  purposes — as  for  desisniiiof,  or  as  the  pre- 
liminary training  for  really  hifrh  sirt — or  even  to  en- 
able the  student  to  preserve  a  record  of  a  holiday 
tour  in  a  well-tilled  sketch-book,  we  must  equally 
aim  at  accuracy,  facility  and  a  reasonable  confidence 
in  the  faithfulness  of  our  work  ;  and  this  in  either 
case  can  he  the  outcome  only  of  much  study,  with 
well-reg-ulated  practice.  The  parents  and  friends 
of  students  miftht  give  them  and  us  very  sensible 
aid  by  discourasjiufr  all  impatience  of  thoroup;h 
training.  Much  of  the  difficulty  now  experienced 
in  this  respect  will  be  materially  abated  when  draw- 
ing is  properly  taught  in  all  schools  ;  and  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  to  parents  that,  whenever  draw- 
ing is  so  taught  at  the  school  their  children  attend, 
they  should  insist  upon  theirlearning,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  their  liking  or  disliking  it,  and  of  any  pre- 
sumption of  a  special  talent  for  it,  which  is  as  often 
faticiful  as  real.  Again,  too  much  of  pictorial  effort 
is  expected,  and  teachers,  frequently  caring  more 
for  their  own  credit  than  the  pupil's  advantage,  are 
obliged  themselves  to  make  bad  work  presentable. 
What  is  the  result?  Of  the  thousands  of  pupils 
who  carry  home  framed  evidences  of  such  school 
work,  few  are  able  to  continue  that  work  alone,  or 
even  to  draw  a  stroke  fairly  suggestive  of  any  line 
in  nature. 

Having  deprecated  the  idea  that  students  can  pro- 
duce anything  of  permanent  worth,  except  as  the 
result  of  long  and  patient  application,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  promise  for  the  whole  school  what  I  deny 
to  the  individuals  comprising  it.  It  cannot  produce 
any  immediate  elTect  on  the  manufacturing  skill  or 
taste  of  Belfast ,  but  every  student  who  acquires 
just  ideas  of  what  is  sound  aud  what  is  vile  in  art — 
and  here  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  attending  our 
day  classes  will  take  no  unimportant  part — will 
certainly , even  though  silently ,  make  such  knowledge 
anil  taste  effectual  in  circles  of  constantly-increasing 
radius.  Then  the  artisans  will  take  to  their  work- 
shops their  newly-acquired  skill  and  knowledge, 
and  awaken  an  emulous  spirit  among  their  fellovv- 
wnrkmen  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  their  sugges- 
tions, so  often  utilised  in  mechanical  adaptations, 
should  not  in  lime  include  others  on  matters  of  taste. 

Our  school  offers  the  strongest  inducements  to 
all  classes  of  industrial  students,  and  the  course 
of  instruction  we  pursue  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  education.  Without  a  doubt,  the  artisan  is 
destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  our  future 
social  economy,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  accom- 
plish it,  not  by  hands,  but  by  intellect;  not  by 
numbers,  hut  by  individual  influence." 

Tlie  chairman  (James  Combe,  Esq.,  J. P.) 
said  he  considered  the  reports  of  the  secretary 
.  and  head  master  very  satisfactory ;  and  Sir 
Chas.  Lanyon,  who  takes  very  great  interest 
in  all  that  appertains  to  Art  in  Belfast  or 
elsewhere,  moved  that  the  reports  be  received, 
adopted,  and  printed  for  circulation. 

We  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Chas. 
Lanyon,  and  we  consider  with  him  that  it  is 
most  essential — not  only  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  school,  but  productive  of  general  good  to 
Belfast — to  establish  local  prizes  in  connection 
with,  the  staple  trade  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  head  master  suggested  in  his  report, 
too,  the  establishment  of  local  museums  for 
the  exhibition  of  all  classes  of  Art,  and  local 
prizes.  The  Belfast  School  of  Art  cannot 
but  be  productive  of  important  benefit  to  the 
town  in  course  of  time,  for  it  wiU  spread 
abi'oad  among  the  artizans  the  technical 
knowledge  they  most  require  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  several  crafts.  A  knowledge 
of  architectural,  engineering,  and  mechanical 
drawing  is  aU  important  to  the  operatives  of 
the  building  trades :  in  fact,  it  is  important 
and  useful  for  every  workman  and  workwoman 
to  know  it.  Art  is  a  delightful  accomplish- 
ment for  aU,  and  more  essential  to  our  worldly 
wants  than  music,  however  well  it  may  be 
understood  or  witehingly  rendered. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOE  DUBLIN  QUACKS. 

EousE  ye  up,  ye  corn-cutters,  tooth-stoppers, 
herbalists,  druggists'  assistants,  oil  and 
colour  men,  flying  stationers,  Grub-street 
authors,  beer-barrel  preachers,  and  organ- 
blowers — rouse  ye  up,  there  is  money  bid  for 
you,  aud  diplomas  in  abundance  may  be  had 


without  the  trouble  of  a  grinding  or  nasty 
examination.  Open  your  eyes  and  read,  and 
bless  the  London  iJnili/  Telegraph,  "  Medicus," 
Janin  and  Co.,  for  announcing  by  public 
advertisement  the  following  good  news  : — 

DEGREES,  M EDIC A L,&c.— Doctors,  Botanisti, 
Chiropodists,  Dentists,  Preachers,  Lecturers, 
Authors,  Musicians,  &c.,  desirous  of  obtaining 
Diplomas  from  Foreign  Universities,  may  obtain  the 
requisite  information  by  addressing  Medicus,  care 
of  Janin  and  Co.,  6  Exeter-street,  Strand. 

An  herb-doctor  of  historic  repute  in  Dublin 
several  j'ears  ago  was  in  the  habit  of  covering 
the  dead  walls  of  the  city  and  the  hoardings 
around  new  buildings  with  his  handbills. 
Like  Moses  and  Co.,  Hyam,  and  Arthur 
Lynes,  our  herb-doctor  kept  a  "pote."  The 
bard's  rhyme  gave  a  great  charm  to  the  hand- 
bills, and,  no  doubt,  if  it  did  not  improve  the 
character  of  the  medicine,  it  m  no  wise 
injitred  it.  The  herb-doctor's  bard,  in  fine 
poetical  doggerel,  told, the  public  : — 

"  Tliore  is  no  disease  but  has  a  cure 
From  herbs  extracted,  wliich  are  safe  and  sure. 
Thongli  minerals  they  do  sometime  save, 
More  often  hurries  thousands  to  tlieir  grave." 

The  herb-doctor,  if  he  were  now  alive, 
might  obtain  his  diploma  from  the  University 
of  Giessen,  Potsdam,  Amsterdam,  or  some 
other  dam,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  more 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  than  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  dispensary  doctors  of  Bally- 
ragget,  or  BaUyjamesduff.  What  is  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  about,  or  the 
Police  Commissioners  ?  Is  it  necessary  for 
some  honest  man  to  make  a  martyr  of  him- 
self by  making  a  -j-  with  a  lump  of  red  chalk 
on  the  hall  doors  of  these  medical  quacks 
with  foreign,  forged,  or  borrowed  diplomas  ? 
A  rod  is  in  pickle,  however,  in  this  journal 
for  these  impostors,  and  they  wiU  get  their 
deserts  in  good  time.  The  public  morals 
and  the  public  health  must  sufl'er  while 
empirics  are  allowed  to  exist  in  our  midst. 


A  NOTE  ON  DISINFECTANTS. 

The  properties,  power  and  value  of  service- 
able disinfectants,  at  the  present  hour,  is  a 
subject  of  much  importance.  Disinfectants 
are  numerous — as  numerous  in  name  as 
"patent  medicines" — and  but  very  few  of 
them  are  of  any  essential  service  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  recommended.  The 
more  generally  known  disinfectants  we  need 
hardly  enumerate,  for  almost  every  person, 
whether  they  know  or  not,  assume  that  they 
know  what  they  are  and  what  they  can  efiect. 
As  to  how  they  operate  is  another  question, 
and  under  what  conditions  they  are  more  or 
less  eflective,  is  not  so  well  understood.  As 
a  sanitary  organ  to  some  extent,  it  is  our 
duty  to  place  before  our  readers  every  infor- 
mation that  can  help  in  preserving  the  public 
health,  no  matter  through  what  channel  it 
may  come.  Acting  in  accordance  to  this 
spirit,  we  transfer  from  the  columns  of  our 
professional  contemporary,  the  Medical  Press 
and  Circular,  the  following  observations  on 
"  Disinfection  " : — 

"  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  and  Dr.  N.  Zapolsky,  which  are  related  in 
the  Med.-Cliein.  C/'niew,  1871 ,  pp.  657-581.  The 
action  of  carbolic  acid  on  albuminous  matters  and  on 
ferments  being  investigated,  it  was  found  that  the 
acid  precipitates  albuminous  liquids  only  when  they 
are  neutral,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  acid  is  in  almost 
saturated  aqueous  solution.  Neither  the  formation 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the  fermentation  of  bitter 
almonds,  nor  the  generation  of  oil  of  mustard,  nor 
the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine  and  sugar  by 
diastase  or  saliva,  is  prevented  by  carbolic  acid. 
The  solution  of  fibrine  by  the  gastric  juice  was 
prevented,  but  only  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  acid.  The  ferments  operated  upon  were  such  as 
are  formed  of  chemical  insoluble  substances.  Pas- 
teur's views  are  not  admitted.  The  serum  of  pus, 
filtered  and  perfectly  clear,  and  hydrocele  fluid, 
were  placed  in  tubes  hermetically  sealed  ;  otliers 
were  loosely  corked  ;  they  were  exposed  to  varying 
temperatures  for  various  periods  of  time.  They 
underwent  putrefaction,  whether  living  organisms 
were  present  or  not ;  the  rapidity  of  the  process 
was  solely  dependent  on  temperature.  One  fluid 
was  corked  at  a  temperature  of  68'^  F.,  another  put 
in  an  hermetically  sealed  tube  at  108'^.  After  a 
time,  the  former  awarmed  with  monads  and  tibrl- 


ones,  but  had  undergone  much  less  putrefactioQ 
than  the  latter,  in  which  no  signs  of  life  or  organi- 
sation could  be  detected.  On  adding  carbolic  acid 
to  a  putrefying  albuminous  solution,  life  ceases 
when  1^  per  cent,  of  acid  has  been  added,  with  as 
much  as  1  per  cent,  of  the  acid  putrefaction  goes 
on.  It  seems  that  the  acid  acts  much  in  the  same 
way  as  heat,  and  that  coagulation  is  necessary  to 
arrest  fermentation.  Cholestrine  disappears  in 
putrefying  solutions,  so  that,  instead  of  being  a 
product  of  the  splitting  up  of  albtimen  by  fernTen- 
tative  changes,  it  is  more  probably  a  product  of 
oxidation.  From  these  researches,  it  would  seem 
tliat,  in  any  attempt  to  disinfect,  we  should  not 
only  destroy  the  living  organisms,  but  the  ferment 
itself,  which  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Zapolsky  think 
much  more  difficult.  To  remove  the  offensive  gases 
set  free  in  putrefaction,  has  no  more  effect  than  to  get 
rid  of  carbolic  acid  in  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is 
conjectured  that  disinfectants  act  by  precipitatini? 
ferments.  Sulphurous  acid  is  recommended  as  the 
most  powerful  disinfectant.  Half  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  of  sulphur,  burned  in  every  100  cubic  feet 
of  space  to  be  purified,  will  set  free  I  or  2  per  cent, 
of  the  gas  in  a  room,  and  none  of  the  organisms  can 
grow  in  such  an  atmosphere." 

We  may  add,  that  the  above  informatitDn 
will  not  only  be  found  usefiil  to  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  but  that  the  know- 
ledge is  of  a  description  which  ought  to  be 
acquired  by  all  officers  connected  with  cor- 
porate or  local  boards  in  the  character  of 
sanitary  inspectors  or  inspectors  of  nuis- 
ances, and  even  by  every  intelligent  house- 
holder and  tenant  in  hamlet  and  city. 
Cleanliness,  home  and  personal,  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  or  rigidly  enforced,  will,  however, 
render  the  use  of  disinfectants  less  necessary. 
Pure  air,  water,  pure  wholesome  food,  though 
frugal  the  fare,  and  abstention  from  all  de- 
grading vices,  wUl  not  only  make  the  sexes 
more  manly  and  womanly,  but  wiU  ensure 
a  weU-estaljlished  public  health  and  aU  its 
attendant  blessings. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Spiritualism  and  Animal  Magnetism.  By 
Professor  G.  G.  Zerffi,  Ph.  Dr.,  Lecturer 
on  the  History  of  Art  at  the  Government 
School  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensing- 
ton ;  the  Birkbeck  Literary  and  Sidentific 
Institution,  &c.  London :  Robert  Hard- 
wicke,  192  Piccadilly. 
At  the  outset  of  our  remarks  we  may  state 
that  Professor  Zerffi's  work  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  instructive,  and  suggestive 
works  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  read.  The 
subject  of  spiritualism  is  treated  both  in  a 
scientific  and  philosophic  spirit.  Assertions 
are  weighed,  and  facts  are  grappled  with  and 
thoroughly  explained.  The  theory  of  dreams, 
second  sight,  somnambulism,  magnetic  sleep, 
spiritual  manifestations,  hallucinations,  and 
spectral  visions,  have  often  been  treated  of 
hitherto,  but  not  in  the  manner  they  come 
in  for  treatment  in  this  work.  Nothing  is 
taken  for  granted,  mere  faith  is  ignored 
outside  religion,  and  spiritual  manifestations, 
so-called,  are  subjected  to  crucial  tests.  We 
cannot  do  better,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work, 
than  to  give  the  following  points : — "  1. 
That  all  phenomena,  whether  in  the  spiritual 
or  material  world,  must  be  the  mere  elFect  of 
some  causes.  2.  That  we  have  an  organ  in 
us  which  can  act  on  the  perceptive  faculties 
of  the  brain  from  within.  3.  That  this  is 
the  organ  of  dreams.  That  dreams  may  be 
classed  as  follows  :  a,  dreams  without  mean- 
ing ;  h,  half  dreams ;  c,  theorematic  dreams ; 
(/,  allegorical  dreams ;  e,  somnambulic  dreams ; 
f,  clairvoyant  dreams ;  g,  visionary  dreams. 
4.  That  the  organ  of  dreams  has  its  seat  in 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves.  5.  That 
this  organ  may  be  acted  upon  from  without. 
6.  That  amongst  the  many  forces  which  may 
act  upon  this  organ,  the  most  effective  is 
animal  magnetism.  7.  That  our  cerebral 
faculties  may  be  lowered,  and  the  faculty  of 
our  ganglia  heightened.  8.  That  there  can 
be  no  such  phenomena  as  spu-itual  mani- 
festations, from  an  objective  point  of  view, 
but  that  they  are  all  subjective.  9.  That 
spectral  visions  are  the  products  of  the  dis- 
turbed balance  between  positive  and  negative 
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magnetism.  10.  That  persons,  in  whom  the 
negative  magnetism  is  predominant,  see, 
hear,  smell,  feel,  taste,  and  even  think,  what- 
ever an  individual  charged  with  positive 
magnetism  wills.  (See  explanation  of  Frontis- 
piece in  book,  p.  145.)  11.  That  in  striving 
to  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  animal  magnetism  and  its  working,  not 
only  from  a  physiological,  but  also  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  we  should  bring  our 
own,  as  weU  as  the  mental  faculties  of  others, 
under  a  proper  control,  and  be  freed  from  all 
morbid  belief  in  supernatural  agencies.  12. 
That  there  is  not  a  single  accredited  ghost 
story,  spectral  vision,  or  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion, that  could  not  be  explained  from  a 
natural  point  of  view.  13.  That  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view,  the  belief  in  spiritual- 
istic manifestations  is  most  dangerous.  The 
immutable  principles  of  the  laws  of  nature 
are  thus  based  from  the  beginning  on  a 
flagrant  falsehood.  Visionaries  and  fanatics 
are  generally  hypocrites,  untruthful  deceivers, 
and  addicted  to  all  those  little  tricks,  pious 
frauds,  and  metaphysical  tergiversations, 
which  have  their  origin  in  a  morbid  condition 
of  mind,  which  prevents  the  recognition  of  a 
moral  law  in  our  very  organization.  14. 
That  the  trade  in  spiritualism  should  be 
stopped  by  law,  as  it  is  a  crime  against 
society,  demanding  as  much  repression  as 
the  trade  in  fortune-telliag,  for  one  credulity 
deserves  as  much  support  as  another." 

The  professor,  in  his  work,  advances  a 
bold  hypothesis  to  explain  the  nature  and 
causes  of  somnambulism  and  the  action  of 
magnetic  influence,  based  on  the  laws  of 
polarization.  Animal  magnetism  is  as  yet 
very  little  understood,  and  it  has  not  received 
that  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  has  been, 
since  the  days  of  Anthony  Mesmer,  altogether 
completely  in  the  hands  of  empirics,  who 
have  utilised  it  for  the  purposes  of  deception, 
pious  imposture,  so-called  spiritual  mani- 
festations, and  other  similar  and  mischievous 
uses. 

Mr.  Home,  and  his  very  select  group  of 
admirers,  female  disciples,  and  henchmen, 
have  given  us  "  seances"  and  manifestations, 
to  be  sure  ;  and  if  we  admit  for  the  moment 
that  "  the  dead  arose  and  appeared  to  many" 
in  a  spiritualistic  sense,  does  Mr.  Home  and 
his  medium  wish  us  to  believe  there  is  no 
explanation  to  be  offered  save  the  one  his 
followers  advance  ?  We  would  advise  Mr. 
Home,  Mrs.  Guppy,  and  Miss  Cook  to  read 
Professor  Zeriii  s  little  work,  if  reason  has 
an  abiding  place  in  their  minds.  If  one  can- 
not subscribe  to  the  whole  of  what  the  worthy 
professor  advances,  they  are  at  least  wonder- 
fully struck  with  the  force  of  his  reasoning, 
and  the  clear  and  unambiguous  language  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  We  firmly  believe  if 
this  little  work  were  circulated  and  read  ex- 
tensively in  Ireland,  that  we  should  have 
fewer  ghost  stories,  apparitions,  &c. ;  but  our 
lower  classes  need  to  be  educated  to  a  higher 
standard  before  they  can  appreciate  the  drift 
or  merit  of  such  a  work. 

This  book  on  Animal  Magnetism  must 
make  converts  wherever  it  is  read.  It  is  as 
deeply  interesting  to  read  as  the  most  ex- 
citing novel  of  the  day  ;  but  its  true  charm 
consists  in  its  simple  yet  masterly  power  of 
riveting  the  attention,  and  of  deeply  impress- 
ing the  reader's  mind,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  acknowledge  what  is  here  written 
must  be  true. 

Independent  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
little  volume,  much  general  information  may 
be  gleaned.  We  are  thorough  believers  in 
science  and  its  power.  We  ask  for  the 
proofs,  if  proofs  are  among  the  possibilities 
of  the  case.  Charlatanism  we  hate,  and 
■would  scourge  out  of  the  public  arena  where- 
ever  we  meet  with  it.  In  conclusion,  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  Professor  Zerffi  that 
the  trade  of  spiritualism,  so  called,  should 
be  stopped  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  ; 
and  spiritual  lunatics  and  their  followers, 
who  are  unwiUiag  to  understand  natural 
laws  and  their  working  in  this  universe  of 
ours,  ought  to  be  brought  to  sober  reason  by 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  realm. 


ScJf  List  ruction  in  Irish.     Dublin:  John 

O'Daly,  9  Anglesea-street. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  excellent 
little  Manual,  the  work  of  a  worthy  Irish- 
man, and  an  unpretentious  but  able  Celtic 
scholar.  It  is  a  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  but  we  must  defer  untU  our  next 
issue  the  notice  that  it  deserves  at  our 
hands. 


THE 


EDUCATION  AND  ELEVATION 
OF  THE  WORKMAN. 
We  give  here  the  concluding  portion  of  Sir 
John  Pakington's  excellent  inaugural  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress at  Leeds.  After  touching  upon,  at  a 
great  length,  education  in  most  of  its  bear- 
ings, primary  and  technical,  the  President 
of  the  Association  wound  up  as  follows  : — 

What,  then,  are  the  principal  requirements  now 
felt  and  urged  by  working  men  ?    I  have  already 
referred  to  their  great  need  of  technical  education, 
and  this,  if  we  value  the  prosperity  of  England, 
must  be  given,  and  on  fair  terms  ;  but  the  object 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the'r  requirements  is — 
"To   rescue  the  families  of  workmen  from  the 
dismal  lanes,  crowded  alleys,  and  unwholesome 
dwellings  of  our  towns,  and  plant  them  out  in  the 
clear."    Another  of  the  requirements  to  which  they 
attach  importance  is  one  wliicb  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  almost  a  matter  ot  course  in  e>ery  lo(!ality — 
viz.,  an  adequate  supply  of  ijood  food  at  fair  cost. 
Now,  are  these  demands  for  healthy  homes  at  fair 
rents,  and  wholesome  fooil  at  fair  cost,  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  ?    What  is  the  present  position  of 
the  English  artisan  in  these  respects  in  many  of  our 
most  important  seats  of  industry  ?    Is  it  not  that 
he  is  destitute  of  that  training  which  is  essential  to 
successful  skilled  labour— that  bis  home  is  of  the 
meanest  and  most  comfortless  class,  but  for  which 
be  is  obliged  to  pay  an  extravagant  rent — and  that 
his  food  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  of  excessive 
price?    I  do  not  wish   to  draw  any  too  bigbly- 
ciiloured  picture,  but  I  ask  again,  are  these  things 
true?    If  they  are,  even  though  with  trade  exten- 
sive and  wages  big'i,  our  labouring  class  may  be  in 
a  certain  sense  prosperous,  do  not  ex|)ect  them  to 
he  loyal  and  contented  ;  with  no  proper  training 
within  his  head,  and  no  decent  roof  above  it,  the 
British  artisan  Is  not  as  he  ought  to  he.    This  ques- 
tion of  the  workman's  home  is  a  very  serious  one. 
It  involves  not  only  the  discoujfort  and  discontent 
of  the  parent,  but  the  pliysical  and  intellectual 
inferiority  of  the  child.     I  have  lately  read  the 
following  statement  with  regard  to  the  two  great 
cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  : — "  As  to  dwell- 
ings alone,  how  suggestive  are  the  statistics  of 
large  cities.    For  example,  in  the  better  parts  of 
Glasgow,  the  inbahita  its  only  average  34  per  acre 
and  in  those  parts  the  annual  deatb-rate  is  5  per 
1000.    In  the  squalid  parts  (not  the  worst)  the 
average  is  328  persons  per  acre,  and  the  deatb-rate 
34  per  1000— that  is,  29   persons  per  1000  die 
annually  from  mere  difference  of  habitation.  In 
Edinburgh  the  deatb-rate  in  the  worst  parts  is  60 
per  1000— that  is,  55  per  1000  die  in  consequence 
of  their  poverty.     How  much  disease,  temptation, 
insanity,  and  crime  are  here  involved  in  addition  to 
the  deatlis?"    My  authority  h)r  these  startling 
figures  is  a  paper  published  at  Glasgow,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  in  the  Christian  Netos,  and  even  if 
correct,   I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  of 
general  application.     But  it  is  too  certain  that  in 
and  around  many  of  our  great  centres  of  population 
and  industry  the  home  of  the  workman  is  not  con- 
sistent with  his  comfort  or  contentment,  and  that 
tlie  moral  and  physical  effects  of  such  discomfort 
and  discontent  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
With  respect  to  the  supply  of  wholcMorae  food  at 
fair  price — a  supply  indispt nsalile   alike  for  the 
laliour  of  the  parent  and  the  growth  and  well-doing 
of  tlie  child  — 1  tear  it  is  too  true  that  the  workman 
often  finds  himself  suffering  under  .reatand  irritat- 
ing disadvantages.     It  is,  therefore,  not  uiniatural, 
in  these  days  of  Increased  intercourse  and  informa- 
tion, that  the  man  who  is  smarting  under  such 
disadvantages  should  look  abroad,  and  compare  his 
own  position  with  that  of  his  fellow-labourer  in 
other  lands.    He  will  probably  only  look  to  the 
facts  on  the  surface,  and  I  fear  such  comparisons 
will  not  tend  to  soothe  his  discontent.    If  he  turns  to 
Switzerland  he  will  find  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
skilled  workmen,  and  even  the  factory  labourers, 
mingle   with   and   are  part  of  the  Independent 
peasantry  of  the  country,  and  he  may  feel  with 
soraejustlee  that  those  who  estalilished  free  trade 
forgot  that  it  was  due  to  those  who  were  called 
upon  to  embark  in  open  competition  to  enable  them 
to  do  BO  on  equal  terms.    He  will  feel  that  a 


Spitalfiehls  weaver,  paying  a  rent  for  his  hovel  of 
5s.  per  week,  and  a  Lake  Zurich  weaver,  sitting 
rent  free  in  the  miildle  of  his  homestead  — with 
house  and  food  around  him  — can  hardly  be  suhl  to 
be  fighting  fair.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  state  of  village 
and  town  education  In  Switzerland  is  such  that  the 
workman's  children  receive  an  education  that  fits 
them  for  practical  life,  and  those  meant  to  be 
skilled  workmen  get  drawing,  geometry,  physics, 
mechanics,  taught  at  a  cost  nearly  nominal,  atid 
which,  in  case  of  need,  becomes  gratuitous.  This 
description  applies  equally,  or  almost  equally,  to 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 
But  such  comparisons  ought  rather  to  stimulate 
our  government  than  to  <lepress  our  people.  Let 
the  English  workman  bear  In  mind  that  as  regards 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  when  compared  with 
England,  the  social,  political,  and  physical  differ- 
ences between  the  countries  are  such  as  to  make 
fair  comparison  almost  impossible.  Let  him  bear 
in  mind  the  points,  and  iliey  are  not  a  few,  in  which 
his  position  Is  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Swiss  as  in 
others  the  Swiss  is  supprior  to  him.  Let  him  reflect 
on  the  advantage,  which,  beyond  almost  every 
people  in  Europe  he  possesses,  in  the  vigour,  tlie 
energy,  and  the  aptitude  of  bis  national  character, 
and,  above  all,  let  him  remember  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  government  and  parliament  of  his 
country  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  modify,  those 
disadvantages  by  which  he  feels  himself  over- 
weighted in  the  great  race  of  competition. 

In  Mr.  Samuelson's  report  to  the  Government  on 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium, he  says — "  Meanwhile,  we  know  that  our 
manufacturing  artisans  are  imperfectly  taught,  and 
our  agricultural  labourers  illiterate— neither  one 
nor  the  other  can  put  forth  with  effect  the  splendid 
qualities  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  our 
people."     This  is  confirmation,  and  from  a  very 
competent  quarter,  of  Mr.  M undella's  opinion  that, 
with  proper  culture,  "  England  wnuld  possesss  the 
most  intelligent  and  Inventive  artlsansin  the  world." 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?   I  submit  that  the  people 
— for  this  is  not  a  question  interesting  to  the  work- 
ing man  alone— have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Government  for  active  aid  in  this  pressing  matter. 
I  agree  with  a  distinguished  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  one  of  my  predecessors  in  this  chair,  that  we 
should  "impress  earnestly  upon  our  countrymen 
the  incalculable  value  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
help,"  and  that  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
country  we  should  seek  the  aid  of  Government 
only  in  the  last  resort  ;  but  the  reforms  for  which 
our  working  classes  ask  are  on  too  large  a  scale  to 
be  entrusted  solely  to  the  self-reliance  and  self- 
help  of  the  people  themselves.    The  establishment 
of  a  system  of  technical  framing  could  not  possibly 
be  accomplished  by  the  people.    With  all  the  ai<l 
that  he  might  derive  from  the  precedents  of  Hol- 
land, Berlin,  Stultgardt,  Austria,  Hanover,  Carl- 
sruhe,  and  Zurich,  the  task   is  one  which  would 
now,  In  England,  require  all  the  energy  and  power 
of  an  able  minister,  supported  by  a  consenting  Par- 
liament.   With  regard  to  the  dwellings  and  food  of 
the  workman,  I  may  be  asked  —  "  Has  not  the  self- 
help  of  the  people   already  established  building 
societies  and  co-operative  stores,  and  are  not  these 
sufficient?"    I  answer,  no.    They  are  admirable  so 
far  as  they  go,  and  they  deserve  every  possible 
support,  but  tlie  people  can  no  more  make  them 
what  they  ought  to  be  without  further  help  than 
they  could  tlieinselves  have  estab  islied  the  Post- 
ofiice  Savings  Banks,  wliich  must  be  counted  as  one 
of  the  best  deeds  of  the  present  Prime  Minister.  The 
Government  have  the  necessary  information.  It 
behoves  them  now  to  act  upon  it.    To  effect  such 
reforms  as  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  is  beyond 
the  power  either  of  private  individuals  or  even 
associations  such  as  this.  They  can  only  be  effected 
by  a  Government  which  will  approach  the  task  in 
the  same  earnest  spirit  which  triumphed  over  the 
difficulties  of  the  late  Education  Acts,  and  which 
should  undertake  this,  probably  not  less  difficult 
duty,  with  vigorous  action,  with  prompt  application 
of  powers  given  by  existing  laws,  and  with  judi- 
cious legislation.    If  the  views  I  have  thus  pre- 
sumed to  advance,  upon  questions  which  I  believe 
to  he  of  primary  national  importance,  3nd  favour 
with  this  Association,  we  may,  I  think,  at  least  be 
able,  by  calm  discussion,  and  by  collecting  and 
disseminating  information,  to  afford  valuable  assist- 
ance in  a  great  cause.    We  may  look  back  with 
satisfaction  to  the  part  we  have  taken  in  bringing 
about  several  not  unimportant  changes  in  our  social 
system  and  in  our  laws.    I  have  already  adverted 
to  the  fact  that  to  this  Association  is  primarily  due 
Ihe  credit  of  bringing  about  the  great  movement 
with  respect  to  middle-class  educaticm,  which  ended 
in  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  and 
theappointmentof  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
In  the  lav»3  of  bankruptcy,  in  establishing  the  office 
of  |)ublic  heallb,  in  the  improvement  of  our  convict 
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system,  in  the  treatment  of  discliarged  criminals, 
and  on  otlier  matters,  important  ehanypa  may  he 
directly  traced  to  tlie  efforts  and  representatiuns  of 
this  Society. 

I  trust  the  Society  may  long  continue  its  useful 
and  beneficent  action,  and  if  to  its  other  iiood  works 
it  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  add  that  it  has  aided  in 
effeetint^  reforms  in  tlie  position  of  our  lahouring 
classes  which  have  increased  their  happiness, 
eletated  tlieir  social  status,  improved  their  intel- 
lectual cultiTation,  and  strengthened  their  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions  under  which  they  live, 
ttiose  friends  and  officers  of  the  Society  who  have 
tliroutrh  years  of  honourable  exertion  watched  over 
our  interests  and  guided  our  proceedinjis  with 
patient  care,  will  have  establislied  additional  claims 
to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  their  country. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  which 
occupied  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  in 
delivering,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Sir  John  Pakington,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Mayor  of  Leeds,  seconded  by  the  Dean  of 
Durham.  The  address  was  listened-  to 
throughout  with  great  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  audience. 

As  we  stated  elsewhere,  we  will  give  in 
our  future  issues  portions  of  other  papers 
read  at  the  Congress,  bearing  on  the  questions 
advocated  by  this  journal. 


ADDRESS  AND  PRESENTATION  TO 
RICHARD  BARTER,  ESQ.,  R.H.A. 

A  MASSIVE  silver  jug,  accompanied  by  an 
address,  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  Barter, 
at  his  studio,  St.  Anne's,  Blarney,  by  a 
number  of  his  private  friends  and  admirers. 
The  jug,  which  is  accounted  a  weU-executed 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  Dublin  workman- 
ship, was  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Water- 
house,  of  this  city.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — "  Presented  to  Richard  Barter, 
Esq.,  Sculptor,  in  remembrance  of  many 
pleasant  hours  in  the  Studio,  St.  Anne's, 
Blarney."  The  deputation  consisted  of 
Messrs.  R.  Johnston,  Q.C. ;  R.  Power,  Dixon, 
Roberts,  and  G.  E.  M'Carthy.  Mr.  Johnston 
read  the  address.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  subscribers,  aU  of  whose  names  are 
engi'aved  on  the  jug : — The  Hon.  D.  Plunket, 
M.P.  ;  Sir  E.  S.  Hutchinson,  Bt. ;  Sir  F.  W, 
Brady,  Bt. ;  R.  Johnston,  Q.C. ;  Rev.  R.  W. 
Maxwell,  F.  D.  M'Carthy,  G.  E.  M'Carthy, 
A.  Roberts,  R.  Power,  J.  B.  Power,  F. 
ScoveU,  J.  Finch,  J.  T.  Seigne,  R.  Mills,  A. 
Bewley,  H.  G.  Palmer,  J.  Geoghegan,  R.  C. 
Lee,  J.  Colthurst,  C.  N.  Colthurst,  A.  Find- 
later,  W.  Findlater,  W.  Ware,  D.  Beamish, 
H.  Newman,  H.  Dixon. 

There  are  resident  artists  toiling  in  Dublin, 
and  studios,  too,  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  A 
little  more  favourable  recognition  of  their 
merits  ont  he  part  of  their  countrymen  in 
Castle,  Corporation,  and  on  the  press,  would 
be  desirable  in  this  age  of  voting  local  testi- 
monials for  execution  by  foreign  artists, 
without  any  show  of  reason  or  public  compe- 
tition. 


ENTRANCE  COURT, 
MAGDALEN  COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

With  this  number  we  give  as  an  illustration 
a  bit  of  domestic  architecture  from  mediaeval 
Oxford.  Although  of  late  date,  yet  the^e  is 
a  quaintness  and  picturesqueness  about  it 
which  will  commend  itself  to  aU  genuine 
lovers  of  Gothic  architecture,  for,  unlike 
modern  Gothic,  a  good  efiect  is  obtained  by 
the  relative  position  of  parts,  and  not  by  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  tracery  and  carving. 
There  is  more  feeling  in  this  scrap  from  the 
Middle  Ages  than  in  dozens  of  churches  of 
imitation  of  thirteenth  century  Gothic  which 
we  see  springing  up  on  every  side  around  us. 


THE  COST  OF  PRIVATE  (IRISH) 
BILLS. 

The  following  memorial  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  for  publication.  It  is  a  subject  that 
deserves  serious  attention,  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  it  is  likely  to  receive  it : — 

TO  THE   RIGHT  HON.  W.  B.  GLADSTONE.  M.P. 

The  Memorial  of  the  nndersipned  Gentry,  Clerjfv, 
Merchants,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 


neiahbourhood  of  Newry,  in  the  counties  of  Down 

and  Armauh,  in  Ireland  : 
Humbly  Shewbth, — That  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  an  act  was  obtained,  called  "  The 
Newry  Improvement  and  Water  Act,"  at  the 
enormous  cost  of  about  £7,000  (including  the  ex- 
pense of  opposition),  being  no  less  than  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  capital  required  for  the  carrying  out  of 
tlie  entire  project.  Tliis  your  memorialists  feel  to 
be  a  lecilimate  cause  for  complaint.  That  in  this, 
and  other  local  pulilic  worlts  of  a  similar  nature, 
railroads  and  soforth,  so  heavy  an  expenditure 
must  be  incurred,  owing  to  the  business  being  trans- 
acted in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  whereby  the 
difficulties  and  pecutdary  loss  become  so  great  as 
to  deter  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  from  taking 
up  and  carrying  out  many  useful  undertakings 
much  required  in  Ireland.  Memorialists  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for 
some  remedial  le^jislation  to  meet  such  cases,  so 
that  evidence  may  be  taken  in  this  country  by  per- 
manently qualified  commissioners,  to  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  or  such  other  tribunal  as  in  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  may  be  deemed  expedient. 
Memorialists  therefore  pray  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  will  take  this  matter  into  their  serious 
consideration,  and  introduce  a  bill  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  to  obviate  what  is  generally 
considered  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  be  a 
very  great  grievance. 

Arthur  C.  Innes,  JP.,  D.L. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  nearly  all  the 
Town  (Commissioners  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
principal  inliabitants.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thk  late  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  Akchitect. — R.H.A.  would 
feel  tliankful  if  some  member  cjf  the  Institute  of  Irish  Arclii- 
tects  could  fiiniisti  iiim  with  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of 
tlie  works  of  tlie  alcove  respected  architect,  also  of  those  of  his 
father;  and  the  years  in  'which  eaclt  commenced  his  profes- 
sional career  in  this  country. 

Carlisle  Bhiugk. — The  re-building  of  Essex  Bridge  is  to 
be  proceeded  with,  we  hear,  immediately.  A  memorial  from 
nearly  two  hundred  leading  merchants  was  presented  a  few 
da\s  ago  praying  for  the  rebuilding  of  Carlisle  Bridge,  bat 
the  C<irporation,  though  ashamed  to  shelve  the  question 
openly  any  longer  of  Carlisle  Bridge,  consents  to  the  memo- 
rial, but  stultifies  their  formir  action  by  commencing  Essex 
Bridge  first.  Is  there  such  a  thing,  we  wonder,  as  Corporate 
honour  or  Corporate  dignity?  We  know  there  is  sufficient 
Corporate  shame  in  Dublin  as  would  eclipse  the  raciest  days 
of  the  old  rotten  boroughs  in  Ireland. 

CiTizEX. — A  letter  was  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  from  Messrs  Lanyon,  Lynn,  and  Lanyon,  relative  to 
tlieir  plans  for  rebuilding  Carlisle  Bridge. 

Quacks  and  Quackery — Our  second  paper  on  this  subject 
is  held  over  until  our  next  issue,  to  enable  certain  public 
sinners  to  mend  their  lines  and  sin  uo  more.  After  that 
there  will  be  no  quarter  (ir  mercy  given  to  those  who  persist 
in  aiding  medical  quacks  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  traflic. 
Journalism  in  Ireland  must  either  sink  or  fall  upon  this  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  respectable  while  it  lends  its  assistance  to 
infamy  open  and  unadulterated. 

OB.SCRNE  Plays  — Some  of  our  theatres  in  Ireland  and  con- 
cert halls  need  a  little  attention  on  behalf  of  the  authorities. 
Low  class  music-hulls  are  public  nuisances,  and  the  very  low 
singers  and  actors  and  actresses  that  jump  and  gesticulate 
there  are  worthy  of  their  audience,  which  is  not  saying  too 
much  in  favour  of  the  tastes  of  the  latter. 

The  Public  Markets. — There  are  many,  particularly  tlie 
old  ones,  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  dirty  condition.  Both  our 
meat  and  vegetable  markets  need  an  overhauling.  No  mere 
sweeping,  wliitewashing,  or  disinfecting  will  do;  the  dirt  and 
dingincss  is  of  old  standing,  and  the  intolerable  smell  that 
hangs  about  some  of  them  is  not  deep  below  the  surface,  nor 
many  yards  removed  in  their  rear.  Will  the  cure  come  with 
the  new  Main  Drainage,  we  wonder;  or  with  the  millennium? 

HoMK  Rule  in  Scavknginq. — A  Correspondent  writes: — 
'■  Could  you  inform  me  whether  the  scavenging  of  the  streets 
of  Dublin  is  under  Home  Rule  or  Foreign  Rule?  It  it  should 
prove  to  be  under  a  local  body  who  have  aiisolute  power  in 
the  matter  and  who  are  earnest  advocates  for  Home  Rule, 
that  may  help  us  to  judge  whether  Home  Rule  as  now  advo 
cated  would  exclude  dirt,  or  whether  it  may  not  eventually 
compel  us  to  eat  it.  An  answer  will  oblige,"  The  Civie 
Council  are  the  custodians  of  the  city's  dirt;  and  of  course  the 
streets,  bad  and  good,  are  under  the  "Home  Rule"  ef  our 
local  parliament.  If  the  taxpayers  are  not  actually  compelled 
to  eat  dirt  thick  and  unadulterated,  it  is  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  from  time  immemorial  breathed  it  under  other 
conditions — the  sense  of  smell  superseding  that  of  taste. 

Several  matters  which  have  reached  us  too  late  for  the  pre- 
sent number  will  be  attended  to  in  our  next. 


Artistic  Designs  for  Watches. — "  A  number  of  new  and 
artistic  designs  fnr  the  embellishment  of  watches  have  been 
invented  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill, 
and  Old  Bond-street,  London,  Watch  and  Clsck  Maker  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  wto  has  exerted  himself  with 
commendable  success  to  provide,  in  this  particular  branch  of 
manufacture,  the  union  of  taste  and  usefulness  so  striking  in 
the  productions  of  the  French  artificers.  The  recent  progress 
in  the  art  of  watchmaking  in  England  is  owing  to  the  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  several  gentlemen,  who  are  now  reaping 
a  just  reward  for  their  ingenuity.  Amongst  these  Mr.  Benson 
holds  a  pi'oininent  position,  and  his  designs  may  therefore  be 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  public." — Daily  Telegraph. 
For  prices  of  watches,  clocks,  jewelleFy,  chains,  &c  ,  see  the 
Illustrated  Pamphlets,  which  are  sent  post  free  for  two  stamps. 

New  Metal  Pocket  Vesta  Box,  with  Patent  Spring 
CovuK. —  Bryant  and  Alay  have  recently  introduced  a  very 
useful  little  Pocket  Vesta  Box  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  in  every  way,  and  will 
soon  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  filled  with  vestas,  at  one  penny.  Any 
Tobacconist,  Grocer,  Chemist,  or  Chandler  will  supply  it. 


Report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
lina — I  fiave  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  i}6  Mark-lane,  E.C.  I  find  them  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."    (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  tu  letters  of  correspondents,  u  e  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress, 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 


(Town.) 

Yearly    .  . 

Half-yearly 

Quarterly 


s. 

d. 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

(Post.)  s.  d. 
Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    2  0 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  hnown  on 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabhot- 
street,  Dublin. 

MILVERTON  LIMESTONE  QUARRIES  AND  LIMEWORKS 
SKERRIES. 

THE  attention  of  Builders  and  Contractors 
is  requested  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Milverton 
Limestone,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  its  brilliant  and  perma- 
nent color.  It  can  be  supplied  of  any  dimensions.  Rough, 
Dressed,  or  Polished. 

Among  the  many  specimens  of  the  stone  in  Dublin  may  be 
seen  the  Church,  Upper  Ormond-quay,  built  in  1846,  or  the 
front  of  the  new  Offices  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  Insurance 
Company  in  Westmoreland-street. 

The  superior  Lime  is  now  selling  at  per  hhd.,  at  the 
Works;  or  at  T^d.  per  hhd.,  delivered  at  Dublin  Terminus  of 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway. 

Agent  in  Dublin,  with  whom  samples  of  the  stone  may  be  seen, 

JOHN  KEAN, 
28,    K  I  L  D  A  R  E  -  S  T  R  E  E  T  . 


WILLIAM  KEUK'S  Plumbing  and  Gas 
Fitting  Worksand  Show  Rooms,  84  TALBOT-STREET, 
DUBLIN,  Manufacturer  of  Gas  Coronse,  Hall  Lamps.  Brackets, 
Hot- Water  Apparatus,  Baths,  Closets,  and  Plumbing  Work  of 
all  kinds,  High  Pressure  and  other  Cocks,  Sheet  Lead,  Lead 
Pipe,  Gas  Pipe,  and  General  Trade  Fitting. 

AND  at  56  HENRY-STREET. 


ROLLED  MALLEABLE  IRON 


i-r     JOISTS  AND  GIKDERS, 

^Of  various  sizes  up  to  20  in.  deep,  with 
J  Top  and  Bottom  Flanges  in  proportion. 


I 

^^^^^^^^^  i    A  large  assortment  of  Girders  np  to 
i  12  in.  deep  and  of  various  lengths,  kept 
in  stock. 

Wrought  Iron  Flitches,  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  deep,  and  to  30  (t. 
long,  always  in  Stock. 


ANGLE,  TEE,  CHANNEL,  and  all 
other  forms  of  Rolled  Iron  of  extraor- 
.  dinary  sizes  and  lengths. 
»  For  SECTIONS,  PRICES,  and  other 
J  particulars,  apply  to 

j|    ALFRED  LEDWARD  &  Co.. 
'  (SuccessorstoMATHER,LKr)WAi!D,&Co  ) 
LIVERPOOL. 


JEREMIAH     WADE,  MONUMENTAL 

0  SCULPTOR,  ARTIST,  and  GENERAL  STONECUTTER 
UPPER  BERKELEY-STREET  (opposite  the  Mater  Uisere- 
cordia  Hospital),  Dublin. 

Irish  and  Foreign  Marble  Busts,  Figures.  Models,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Monuments,  Tombs,  Headstones,  Table  Tops,  and 
Printers'  Imposing  Stones,  &c.,  manufactured  at  nearly  half 
the  usual  prices.  Old  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  Headstones, 
Cleaned,  Polished,  and  Lettered  same  as  new.  Work  supplied 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Kmgdom.  " 

In  consequence  ofthe  Public  Fraud  and  Exorbitant  Charges 
so  often  and  so  justly  complained  of,  J.  W.  solicits  his  Friends 
and  the  Public  not  to  permit  their  credulity  to  be  imposed  on, 
but  to  visit  his  Establishment  and  chose  for  themselves. 

his  pricks  are  AS  FOLLOWS: — 

Tombstones — 7  ft.  long  by     ft.  wide      ..     £6  0 
Do.  8      „        4  ....       7  0 

Headstones —  2  ft.  wide  by  5^  ft.  high       ..       1  10 
Do.         „  „  Ornamented  £2  to  2  10 

Do.         3,6  ....       3  5 

Do.         „  „  Ornamented  £3  to  4  10 

Monuments   from  £.5  to  400  0 

All  of  the  very  best  Limestone.    No  bad  stone  used. 
N.B. — J.  W  has  no  connection  with  any  Limestone  Quarry 
but  his  own,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Quarry  in 
Ireland. 
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Our  Learned  Societies. — The  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

ff^^T  is  to  be  feared  that  we  must 
look  in  vain  in  these  times  for 
such  a  bright,  literary,  and  scien- 
L  tific  representation  in  our  learned 
!  bodies  in  this  country  as  that 
1^  which  existed  in  Ireland  in  the 
Irish  jjarliamentary  period.  A 
cold  chill  seems  for  many  years  to 
^  have  settled  down  over  all  our  native 
institutions.  Our  learned  and  pro- 
fessional bodies  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist, 
except  in  name ;  their  labours  are  sparse, 
and,  with  very,  very  slight  individual  excep- 
tions on  the  part  of  a  few  members,  their 
services  are  unprofitably  small.  When  will 
they  wake  up  ? — when  will  they  emulate  theii- 
brethren  on  the  Continent  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy,  philology,  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts  ?  We  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Our  learned  societies  meet  but  seldom, 
and  the  public  have  rarely  the  gratification 
of  congratulating  them  for  the  services  they 
are  rendering  in  sustaining  the  olden  honour 
of  this  nation.  Their  publications  have 
dwindled  down,  and  the  people  in  general 
have  long  since  ceased  to  look  forward  to 
their  meetings  and  proceedings  as  they  have 
in  days  gone  by.  Pity  that  'tis  true,  and  true 
'tis  a  pity,  and,  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
write,  'tis  a  shame.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
olden  composition  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy in  1793.  We  forbear  furnishing  a  list 
of  the  present  state  or  representation  of  the 
Academy,  hoping  that  a  new  imjjetus  will 
soon  be  given  to  its  labours,  to  the  honour  of 
Ireland  and  to  the  credit  it  once  sustained, 
and,  we  trust,  will  speedily  recover. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROVAL  IRISH  ACADEMY,  ELECTED 
THE  16th  of  march,  1793,  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 
COMMITTEE  OF  SCIENCli. 

Richard  Kii  wan,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Percival,  M.U.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 

University  of  Dublin. 
Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Armagh. 
Stephen  Dickson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  Professor  of  the 

Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Rev.  Mathew  Young,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor 

of  Natural  History. 
Joseph  Clarke,  M.D.,  Master  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital. 
Rev.  John  Brinkle^-,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 

in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

COMMITTEE  OF  POLITE  LITERATURE. 

Rev.  George  Hall,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D. 

Rev.  John  Kearney,  D.D.,  S  F.T.C.D.,  Professor  of 

Oratory  in  University  of  Dublin. 
Rev.  Robert  Burrowes,  D.D.,  J.F.T.C.D. 
Rev.  Richard  Graves,  M.A.,  J.F.T.C.D. 
Sir  Laurence  Parsons,  Bart. 
Francis  Hardy,  Esq. 
William  Preston,  Esq. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ANTIQUITIES. 

Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  F.R.S. 
Right  Hon.  William  Conynghani. 
Samuel  Hayes,  Esq. 

Rev.  Edward  Ledwich,  LL.B.,  A.S.S.  of  London  and 
Scotland. 

Rev.  Daniel  Augustus  Beaufort,  LL.D. 

Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Academy 

of  Cortona. 
Ralph  Ousley,  Esq.  ^ 
Secretary  :  to  the  Academy — Rev.  Dr.  Hall. 

„  of  Foreign  Correspondence — Rev.  Geo. 

Graydon. 
of  Council — Rev.  Dr.  Burrows. 
,,  of  Science — Dr.  Dickson. 

,,  ol'  Polite  Literature — W.  Preston,  Esq. 

of  Antiquities — J.  Cooper  Walker,  Esq. 
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We  may  remark  that  the  majority  of  the 
above  names  were  distinguished  in  some  way 
or  another  by  their  labours  and  their  writings. 
Richard  Kirwan  was  a  celebrated  mineral- 
ogist, whose  fame  was  known  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  John  Brinkley  was  a 
noted  astronomer.  John  Kearney's  lectures 
in  Trinity  College  gained  him  great  applause. 
Sir  Laurence  Parsons,  we  believe,  sat  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings were  popular.  Francis  Hardy  was  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Lord  Charlemont  of 
1782  memory.  The  Right  Hon.  William 
Conyngham  was  the  patron  of  men  of  letters, 
artists,  architects,  and  others,  and  expended 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in  forwarding 
the  publication  of  valuable  works  on  archi- 
tecture and  antiquities.  Edward  Ledwich 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  antiquarian  and 
archisological  literature,  and  published  a 
volume—"  The  Antiquities  of  Ireland."  Rev. 
Augustus  Beaufort  performed  similar  labour. 
Joseph  Cooper  Walker  was  a  most  useful 
antiquary  and  writer;  he  wrote  a  "  History 
of  the  Dress,  Usages,  and  Customs  of  the 
Irish  Bards,"  "  Notices  of  the  Early  Irish 
Stage  and  Players,"  and  "  The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Gardening  in  Ireland,"  with  other 
works.  Some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committees  contributed  to  Irish  literature 
also.  The  Anthologia  Hiberiiica,  a  Dublin 
monthly  magazine  published  in  1793-4,  said 
of  these  men  of  letters — "  While  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  continues  to  be  supported  by 
men  of  such  talents  and  accomplishments 
(whose  writings  have  added  greatly  to  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge),  Ireland  need 
not  yield  the  palm  of  celebrity  to  any  other 
literary  institution  in  Europe."  This  was 
high  praise,  but  it  was  well  deserved.  The 
mere  record  of  it,  brought  back  again  by  us 
to  the  public  gaze,  ought  to  infuse  a  soul 
under  the  very  ribs  of  death,  and  rouse  up 
our  learned  bodies  and  native  literati  to  re- 
newed action. 


OUR  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

We  promised  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
Building  Societies,  and  to  show  how  far  they 
are  of  service  to  their  members,  or  what  are 
the  advantages,  if  any,  which  they  possess 
over  other  forms  of  investment.  Here  in 
Dublin  we  have  "  The  Irish  Civil  Service  and 
General  (Permanent  Benefit)  Building  So- 
ciety," and  "  The  National  Building  and  Land 
Investment  Company  of  Ireland  (Limited)." 
This  latter  society  is  rather  an  ambitious  one 
in  name.  Building  societies  in  general,  in 
all  of  their  prospectuses,  invite  the  working 
classes  and  small  traders  principally  to  join 
their  ranks,  and  live  rent  free  after  a  few 
years.  "  Pay,"  say  they, "  a  slightly  increased 
rent  for  a  short  period  of  years,  and  ever 
afterwards  you  have  a  freehold  of  your  own." 
The  managers  and  directors  of  these  societies 
pretend  to  be  very  explicit  and  open  in  their 
statements,  but  they  are  all  ex  parte ;  and 
though  they  tell  the  truth  to  some  extent, 
they  do  not  communicate  all  the  facts  to  the 
public. 

Is  the  purchase  of  a  house,  we  would  ask, 
through  the  medium  of  a  building  society  a 
safe  or  even  a  convenient  method  of  invest- 
ment ?  Which  is  it  or  the  savings'  bank  the 
safest,  the  cheapest,  or  the  most  remunera- 
tive form  of  investment?  Can  houses  really, 
by  the  aid  of  a  building  society,  be  purchased 
for  a  sixth  or  even  a  fourth  part  of  their 
value  ?   Is  the  whole  gross  rent  of  a  house 
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all  profit  to  the  landlord  ?  Arc  there  no  re- 
pairs to  bo  made,  no  rent  and  taxes  to  be 
paid,  and  are  houses  always  tenanted  and  in- 
habited from  year's  end  to  year's  end  ?  Are 
there  no  insurances  against  fire  to  bo  efi"ccted, 
nor  any  other  kinds  of  risks  to  be  run  inci- 
dental to  the  building  of  house  property  ? 
To  read  the  glowing  statements  of  our  build- 
ing societies,  a  green  person  would  suppose 
that  by  joining  a  building  society  a  man  may 
become  his  own  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
smoke  under  his  own  fig  tree  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  without  any  fear,  trouble,  or 
annoyance.  Blissful  illusions  these  ;  but 
how  soon  they  must  be  dispelled  I 

We  will  take  for  instance,  as  a  first  sample, 
"  TheBirkbeck  Building  Society,"  a  popular 
London  formation.  We  will  ask  our  Dublin 
readers,  in  the  meantime,  to  procure  the 
prospectus  of  the  most  noted  of  the  building 
societies  in  this  city,  and  compare  the  state- 
ments therein  with  those  of  London.  It  will 
be  found  that  this  argument  will  apply  in 
both  cases.  The  prospectus  of  the  Birkbeck 
Building  Society  says  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  building  societies  may  be  thus  illus- 
trated : — 

"  A  person  occupying  a  house,  for  -which  he  pays 
£36  per  annum,  joins  the  Birkbeck  Society  :  this 
house,  with  about  eighty  or  ninety  years  remaining 
in  the  lease,  is  valued  at  £300,  for  which  amount  it 
is  purchased  through  the  society.  To  effect  this 
purchase  the  member  must  hold  six  shares,  which 
will  yield  exactly  the  required  amount.  For  this 
sum  the  yearly  payment  will  be,  supposing  the  loan 
to  be  paid  in  fourteen  years  : — 

Monthly  subscriptions,  interest,  and 


expenses  for  six  months  ...  £396 
Number  of  months   12 


Gross  yearly  payments  .  .  .  .  £41  14:  0 
For  fourten  years   14 


Total  payment  to  the  society  .  .  £583  16  0 
Deduct  H  years'  rent  of  house,  at 

£36    604    0  0 


Total  cost  of  house  .    .    .   £79  16  0 


being  only  £5  14s.  per  annum  more  than  the 
ordinary  rent  of  the  house,  and  the  payments  alte- 
gether  cease  in  fourteen  years.  Had  he  not  pur- 
chased a  house,  he  would  in  the  same  period  have 
paid  his  landlord  £504  for  rent  alone,  which,  being 
deducted  from  the  £583  16s.  paid  to  the  society, 
leaves  the  actual  cost  of  the  house  only  £79  163. 

"Members  purcha.sing  property  through  the  Birk- 
beck Society,  and  taking  the  longest  period  for  its 
repayment,  the  subscriptions  payable  to  the  society 
would,  in  reality,  be  £1  4s.  per  year  less  than  the 
actual  rent  of  the  house  in  which  they  reside,  as 
shown  by  the  following  example,  worked  out  for 


twenty-one  years:  — 

"  Yearly  rent  of  house  ....    £36    0  0 
Number  of  years   21 


£756  0  0 
total  amount  paid  for  rent  in  21  years. 

Brought  forward       £756  0  0 
Monthly  subscriptions  and  interest 

for  six  shares                                 2  18  0 

Number  of  montlis   12 


Gros^  j-early  payments  ....  £34  16  0 
For  twenty-one  years    ....  21 


£730  16  0 

Total  payment  for  21  years,  in- 
cluding interest  and  expenses     £730  16  0 


Showing  a  clear  profit,  after  paying  all  principal, 
interest,  and  expenses,  of  £25  4s.,  which,  being 
added  to  the  value  of  the  house,  which  would  be  the 
member's  absolutely  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  £300,  making  a  total  profit,  through 
joining  the  Birkbeck  Society,  of  £325  4s. ;  which,  if 
divided  over  twenty-one  years,  shows  an  annual 
surplus  income  of  £15  9s.  8d.  during  the  first  twenty- 
one  years,  and  an  annual  income  of  £35  during  the 
remainder  of  the  lease,  which  wonld  not  be  less  than 
from  sixty  to  seventy  years." 

So  far  the  society  speaks  in  its  own  favour ; 
but  let  us  see  what  sacrifice^  the  members 
have  to  make,  and  what  they  really  expend  in 
hard  cash  to  obtain  the  property  promised. 
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If  the  Advance  (£300)  be  made  for  fourteen  years. 


Yearly  subscription  (including 
law,  survey,  and  other  ex- 
penses) to  tlie  society  on  six 
shares  £41  14  0 

Add  ground  rent,  rates  and  taxes 
payable  by  landlord,  cost  of 
repairs,  loss  while  empty,  fire 
insurance,  &c   110  0 


Gross  yearly  payments  .  .  .  £52  14  0 
Deduct  rent  of  house    ....       36    0  0 


Additional  payments  per  annum  £16  14  0 
£16  143.  per  annum,  for  fourteen 

years,  with  interest  at  four  per 

cent,  per  annum,  amounts  to  305  9  0 
Add  £30.  to  be  paid  to  landlord, 

being  the  difference  between  the 

price  of  house  and  the  sum 

advanced  by  the  society,  with 

interest  for  fourteen  years  .  .  51  19  0 
Total  value  of  payments,  spread 

over  fourteen  years,  for  house, 

co8ting£330  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period  ....      357    8  0 


If  the  advance  (£500)  be  made  for  twenty-one  years. 


Yearly    subscription  (including 
law,  survey,  find   other  ex- 


penses)  to  society  on  six  shares 

£31 

16 

0 

Add  ground  rent,  rates,  taxes, 

payable  by  landlord,  cost  of 

lepairs,  loss  while  empty,  fire 

11 

0 

0 

Gross  yearly  payment  .... 

46 

16 

0 

Deduct  rem  of  house  .... 

36 

0 

0 

Additional  payments  per  annnm 

£9 

16 

0 

£9  16s.  per  annum  for  twenty- 

one  years,  with  interest  at  four 

per  cent.,  amounts  to .    .    .  . 

£313 

6 

0 

Add  £30  to  be  paid  to  landlord. 

being  the  difference  between  the 

price  of  house  and  ihe  sura  ad- 

vanced by  the  society,  with  in- 

terest for  twenty-one  years  .  . 

£68 

7 

0 

Total  value  of  payments,  spread 

overtwenty-one years, for  house 

costing  £330  at  the  commence- 

ment of  that  period     .    .    .  . 

£381 

13 

0 

The  foregoing  figures  will  show  pretty 
clearly  and  plainly  how  the  case  stands  with 
the  members  of  building  societies.  Taking 
ground  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  cost  of  repairs, 
loss  to  landlord  while  the  house  remains  un- 
occupied, fire  insurance,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  which  would  not  in  any  other  case 
have  to  be  paid,  and  also  taking  into  consi- 
deration that  the  full  value  of  the  property  is 
never  advanced  by  the  building  societies,  the 
purchaser  paying  the  diflerence  between  the 
amount  advanced  by  the  society  and  the  price 
of  the  house,  which  difference  may  be  set 
down  at  ^30.  This  sum  at  the  end  of  four, 
teen  years,  at  an  interest  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum,  would  be  £51  19s.,  or  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years,  .£68  7s.  Here  we  see  that 
the  member,  instead  of  obtaining  the  house 
for  £79  ICs.,  actually  pays,  in  the  first  case, 
£257  8s.,  and  in  the  second  example  he  pays 
i6381  13s.,  and  that  without  receiving  the 
^1  4s.  profit  which  it  was  stated  the  member 
would  receive  annually.  When  the  member 
can  really  call  the  house  his  own — supposing 
he  lives,  and  he,  and  not  his  heirs  and  execu- 
tors, enjoy  it — the  house  will  then  be  likely 
to  be  much  depreciated  in  value,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  neighbourhood  be  a  rising  one. 
Some  dilapidations  will  have  occurred  ;  the 
lease  will  be  shorter  when  his  i^iurchase  is 
completed.  There  are  other  disadvantages^ 
also,  and  risks  that  we  have  not  instanced, 
but  may  hereafter. 

Now  we  will  suppose  a  case  as  another  has 
supposed  it  for  the  same  purpose.  Supposing 
the  £30  payment  to  the  landlord,  and  the 
additional  yearly  expenditure  which  would  be 
incurred  by  the  action  of  the  building  society, 


were  invested  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum, 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  it  would  amount 
to  £357  8s.  in  the  first  example,  and  in  the 
second  (that  of  twenty-one  years),  to  £381  ISs. 
Who  will  say  that  with  this  sum  a  better 
built  house  could  not  be  purchased,  having  in 
addition  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years 
longer  lease  than  those  purchased  through 
the  medium  of  the  building  society  ? 

This  one  example  of  the  working  of  a 
building  society  will  do  for  our  Dublin  read- 
ers at  present.  In  our  next  issue  we  will 
show  the  working  of  others,  and  analyse  their 
pretensions  fairly  for  the  public  good.  The 
working  classes  have  been  and  are  appealed 
to,  but  neither  they  nor  the  other  patrons  of 
building  societies  in  general,  can  afiord  to 
sacrifice  money  for  ideal  blessings.  We  wish 
these  to  understand  and  be  taught  that  they 
cannot,  through  any  building  society,  obtain 
a  house,  or  call  it  their  own,  untU  they  have 
paid  the  last  farthing.  The  idea  that  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  some  foolish 
people  is,  that  the  house  becomes  their  own 
on  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  We 
will,  we  hope,  dispel  this  illusion  with  the 
inevitable  logic  of  facts. 


OGYGIA:  HER  LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERPRETERS.* 

To  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage is  a  task  beyond  our  scope,  and  though 
possessing  a  deep  and  lasting  love  for  the 
vernacular,  we  will  not  be  tempted  to  consti- 
tute ourselves  critics  capable  of  settling  a 
question  which  eo  many  able  native  and 
foreign  scholars  have  taken  up,  and  have 
failed  to  satisfactorily  solve.  All  are  agreed, 
however,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  our  native 
tongue,  be  its  variations,  modifications  and 
corruptions  what  they  may.  How  many 
native  glossaries  have  been  written  or  com- 
piled before  Cormac's,  or  how  many  may  yet 
exist  in  MSS.,  we  know  not.  Irish  lexicons 
and  grammars  have,  doubtless,  been  com- 
posed before  the  age  of  printing,  and  have 
been  resorted  to  and  used  in  Irish  schools, 
in  some  form  or  another,  for  the  manuscript 
materials  of  Irish  history  at  present  in  ex- 
istence supply  us  with  sufilcient  evidence  of 
the  scholarly  attainments  of  the  early  teach- 
ers, judges  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  country. 
Few  languages  have  had  to  contend  against 
such  a  chapter  of  accidents  and  obstructions, 
incidental  and  created,  as  had  the  Irish. 
Laws  were  specially  enacted  to  forbid  its 
use,  yet  the  sentinels  appointed  to  see  that 
these  Acts  were  enforced  were  overpowered 
and  subdued.  The  expressive  eloquence  and 
pathos  of  the  forbidden  tongue  made  converts 
of  those  appointed  to  crush  it,  and  to-day  it 
lasts,  lives,  and  has  its  professors,  speakers 
and  lovers,  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers, 
at  home  and  abroad.  Honour  to  them 
wherever  they  are  located,  and  be  their  creed 
what  it  may.  It  is  a  national  question  with 
us,  but  in  nowise  a  political  one,  and  what  we 
write  of  it,  or  may  write,  will  be  irrespective 
of  party,  and  in  the  broad  light  of  historical 
treatment. 

The  first  modern  published  grammar  of 
the  Irish  language,  as  far  as  wo  know,  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1676  or  7.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  Irish  ecclesiastic,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Molloy.  This  grammar  was  entitled,  "  Gram- 
matica  Latino-Hibernica  nunc  Compendiata 
Roma;."  It  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal 
CamiUi.  The  author  in  his  work  tells  the 
Cardinal  that  the  English  Government  pro- 
scribed the  language,  and  that  this  had 
occasioned  the  loss  and  neglect  of  domestic 
records,  and  even  endangered  the  existence 
of  the  language  itself.  Our  reverend  author 
appears  as  the  author  of  two  other  works 
while  residing  in  Rome,  one  called"  Theologia 
Sacra,"  and  the  other  "  Lucerna  Fidelium." 


•  "  Self-Instruction  in  Irish:  or,  a  Primer  of  Spelling  and 
Pronunciation,  with  easy  Readinc;  Lessons  for  Beginners." 
Dublin:  John  O'Daly,  9  Anglesea-street.  1871. 


This  last  was  written  in  Irish  character, 
though  with  a  Latin  title.  The  Rev.  Francis 
Molloy  was  a  member  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  for  his  learning  and  merit  was 
elevated  to  the  position  of  jubilate  lecturer 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  tlae  College  of  St. 
Isidore  at  Rome.  We  have  failed  to  find  any 
mention  of  him  or  his  works  in  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Meehan's  interesting  little  book,  published 
recently  in  this  city,  entitled  "  fhe  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  Monasteries." 
Francis  Molloy  was,  while  in  Rome,  appointed 
Agent- General  to  the  Irish  iu  that  city.  In 
what  year  he  was  born,  or  in  what  year  he 
died,  there  is  no  record  that  we  know  of  to 
show.  He  was  descended  from  the  O'MolloyB, 
the  chieftains  of  Fercal  or  Ferkeal,  part  of 
the  old  principality  of  Meath,  but,  owing  to 
the  division  of  that  county  in  Henry  VIII. 
or  Philip  and  Mary's  reign,  now  situated  in 
the  King's  County.  Molloy's  grammar  is 
curious,  scarce,  and  somewhat  valuable  as  a 
reference,  and  it  is  in  aU.  likelihood  the  first 
printed  grammar  of  the  language.  Our  author 
gives  proof  of  a  deep  knowledge  or  a  very 
close  familiarity  with  the  construction  and 
changes  the  language  underwent  before  his 
time.  He  said  the  Irish  language  had  origi- 
nally but  seventeen  letters — 21, 1>,  C,  O,  C,  F, 
3. 1, 1,  ?f},  N,  O,  P,  K,  S,  C,  U.  Respecting  the 
letter  J),  he  supposes  it  to  be  an  aspirate. 
On  the  letter  f^.  Dr.  Molloy  writes  a  whole 
chapter  often  pages,  examining  its  connexion 
with  every  letter,  showing  that  they  are  all 
more  or  less  eff"ected  by  it,  and  that  a  proper 
enunciation  depends  upon  its  use.  Dr.  Molloy 
also  writes  at  some  length  on  the  Ogham 
character,  or  rather  two  kinds  of  Ogham — one, 
the  calling  the  syllable  of  words  by  the  names 
of  letters,  diphthongs,  triphthongs ;  the  other, 
the  i)lacing  consonants  for  vowels.  This  was 
of  three  kinds.  The  doctor  also  dilates  upon 
the  subject  of  Irish  prosody  and  poetry,  and 
tells  us  that  the  variety  and  construction  of 
Irish  metre  was  the  most  difficult  he  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of.  It  appears  to  make  Irish 
metre  perfect,  seven  things  were  required- 
number  quartans,  number  of  sjdlable,  concord, 
correspondence,  termination,  union,  and  capiit 
or  chief.  This  was  small  in  itself  compared 
with  the  minute  and  perplexing  sub-divisions. 
There  were  rules  respecting  the  division, 
conjunction,  afiinity,  mutability,  eclipses  and 
power  of  consonants,  and  the  long  and  short 
qiiantity  of  vowels  in  the  beginning,  middle 
and  end.  The  Irish  poets  seemed  to  imitate 
the  Greeks  in  their  metrical  measures  and 
variations.  There  were  four  diflereut  names 
for  dissyllables,  trochee,  spondee,  &c. ;  eight 
for  trisyllables,  sixteen  for  tetrasyllables, 
thirty-two  for  pentasyllables,  and  sixty-four 
for  hexasyllables. 

A  chair  or  professorship  of  poetry  in  the 
Irish  bardic  times,  in  the  light  of  the  above 
conditions,  Vv'ould  have  entailed  a  little  study  ; 
but  poetry,  among  our  countrymen,  was  always 
more  pleasing  tlian  the  study  of  the  law, 
though  of  the  latter  the  Brehon  code  alford.s 
us  proof  that  it  was  nowise  neglected. 

"The  modern  Irish  alphabet  differs  much 
from  the  early,  not  alone  iu  the  formation  of 
the  cliaracters,  but  in  their  arrangement. 
The  Irish  ^jbsiciTt  of  the  present  day  and  that 
designated  the  Deic-Luir-Mion,  of  the  Milesians, 
show  considerable  variations  from  tlie  pre- 
sent alphabet.  One  is,  however,  the  natural 
evolution  of  the  other.  The  older  arrange- 
ment went  in  the  following  order  : — l),l,  5> 
M,  ?),  t?,  C,  C,  2J),  3,  P,  R,  Xl,  O.  U,  e,  V 

Some  contend  tliat  the  ancient  Irish  lan- 
guage had  only  fifteen  letters,  like  the  Runic, 
the  vowel  r  being  used  for  e,  a  double  c  for  5r 
and  b  for  p-  It  is  also  said  that  the  Irish 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  want  of  sound  by 
introducing  the  palatials,  g,  ch,  gh,  h  and  Q, 
in  after  times,  to  j)reserve  a  resemblance 
between  the  writing  and  sound,  and  also  by 
the  addition  of  the  vowels  E,  y,  the  labials 
p,  PH,  TH,  DH,  and  z.  A  peculiarity  has  been 
pointed  out  common  to  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Irish,  that  in  both  the  name  of  the  letters 
was  a  substantive.  Hebrew  letters  derive 
their  names  from  difl'eront  objects,  biit  the 
Irish  represent  the  different  names  of  trees, 
ilodern   and  recent  researches  into  the 
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common  origin  of  language  has  shown  the 
close  affinity  that  exists  between  the  group 
constituting  what  has  been  termed  the  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan  family  of  language.  To 
the  labours  of  German  philologists  Ireland  is 
much  indebted,  and  amongst  the  ablest  of 
these  workers  is  Prof.  Max.  Muller.  Let 
any  one  having  leisure  or  a  love  for  the  sub- 
ject, even  if  not  a  Celtic  scholar,  compare 
the  dilTerent  spelling  and  sounds  of  the  words, 
man,  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  sun,  sea, 
tooth,  in  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Yend,  Lithu- 
anian, Persian,  Greek,  Slavonian,  Gothic, 
German,  Irish,  or  Welsh  languages,  and  they 
will  be  at  once  struck  with  their  common 
origin  and  very  close  affinity, — indeed  nu- 
merous words  might  be  introduced  of  a  like- 
ness in  the  matter  of  pronouns,  verbs  and 
particles,  and  in  the  relationship  of  the  verb 
forms,  to  die,  to  be  boi-n,  to  stand,  to  eat,  to 
live,  to  know,  see,  hear,  think,  drink,  thirst, 
&c.  The  Celtic  tongue  may  therefore  claim 
a  very  high  antiquity,  indeed,  not  as  an  un- 
intelligible jargon,  but  as  one  that  can  be 
used  as  a  key  to  other  languages.  The  Irish, 
Scotch  Gaelic,  and  the  Manx  approach  each 
other  so  very  closely  that  even  at  the  present 
day  the  different  natives  feel  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  each  other.  The  Gaelic  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  that  spoken 
in  the  Lowlands — say  Argyle — differs  a  good 
deal  in  the  pronimciation,  but  the  variation 
may  also  be  noticed  in  respect  to  the  Irish 
Gaelic  spoken  in  Leinster,  Connaught,  and 
Munster.  Dr.  Peter  Lombard,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  in  his  work,  published  at  Louvain 
in  1632,  "De  Regno  Hiberniffi,"  &c.,  remarks 
that  the  enunciation  of  tlie  Irish  differs  in 
the  several  provinces.  In  Connaught,  he 
says,  where  the  people  were  least  improved, 
their  pronunciation  and  phraseology  were 
more  correct.  In  Ulster  the  inhabitants 
had  the  phraseology  but  not  the  enunciation. 
Of  the  people  in  Leinster  and  Munster,  Dr. 
Lombard  says  that,  having  theu'  tongue  cor- 
rupted by  the  inundation  of  foreigners,  they 
deviated  most  from  the  true  idiom  of  the 
Irish  language.  In  the  present  day  we  are, 
however,  advised  to  follow  the  enunciation  of 
the  Munster  peasant,  as  being  the  most  cor- 
rect. In  Mr.  O'Daly's  primer  this  course  is 
also  recommended. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Gaelic  in  Scotland 
was  a  translation  of  the  form  of  a  prayer 
by  John  Knox,  issued  at  Edinburgh  in  1567. 
The  second  was  a  translation  of  Calvin's 
Catechism,  published  along  with  an  English 
edition  in  1631.  The  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Argyle,  in  1C.59,  began  issuing  translations 
into  Gaelic  of  the  metrical  psalms  for  the  use 
of  the  natives  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  1690 
the  first  Gaelic  bible  was  issued  in  that 
country.  All  these  works  were  in  the  Irish 
orthography  and  Irish  dialect.  Then  came 
the  issue  of  works  in  the  Scotch  Gaelic, 
chiefly  religious,  psalms,  testaments,  bibles, 
heginning  in  1750  and  continuing  down  to 
our  own  day.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Scotch  Gaelic  poetry  is  that  preserved  in 
a  collection  made  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  Sir  James  Macgregor,  Vicar  of  For- 
tingall  and  Dean  of  Lismore.  This  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 
In  1862  a  selection  from  it  was  published, 
with  translations  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
M'Laughlan,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Skene.  The  last  named  is  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land :  their  History,  Origin  and  Antiquities." 
Some  of  these  poems  are  pure  Irish,  others 
Scotch  Gaelic.  By  their  light  the  Ossianic 
controversy  might  be  again  reconsidered  and 
finally  settled.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
name  of  the  bard  and  the  subjects  treated 
are  essentially  Irish — viz.,  Caolte  M'Ronan, 
Allan  M'Ruadri,  Gillecallum  Mac  an  011a, 
Farres,  or  Ferghus  Filidh.  We  will  not 
dilate  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ossianic 
theory  or  the  Macpherson  warfare,  or  say 
whether  the  latter  invented  his  Ossianic 
originals.  It  is  quite  possible  that  very 
many  Ossianic  ■  snatches  of  song  existed 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  that  Macpherson  acted 
the  part  of  a  skilful  joiner,  and  wove  or 


welded  them  together,  adding  connecting 
narratives  from  his  own  bright  fancy.  A 
close  connection  always  existed  from  the 
earliest  time  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  at  no  time  was  this  connection 
more  strong,  perhaps,  than  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  Skene,  already  alluded  to,  says  in  his 
work :  "  The  Irish  sennachies  and  bards 
were  heads  of  a  school  which  included  the 
West  Highlands,  and  the  Highland  senna- 
chies were  either  of  Irish  descent,  or,  if  of 
native  origin,  resorted  the  bardic  school  in 
Ireland  for  instruction  in  the  language  and 
accomplishments  of  their  art."  The  early 
cultivation  and  written  language  of  the 
Highlanders  wei-e  identical,  or  nearly  so, 
with  that  of  the  Irish.  Whether  the  Gaels 
of  Scotland  had  at  any  time  a  vernacular  of 
their  own  we  doubt, — a  native  language,  we 
mean,  or  spoken  tongue,  not  derived  from 
the  Irish.  The  Scotch  have  struggled  hard, 
and  with  some  effect,  for  first  honours  in  the 
antiquity  of  their  race,  language,  and  his- 
tory ;  but  the  more  they  struggled  the  greater 
has  been  the  proofs  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
Gael,  and  their  indebtedness  to  him.  We 
will  not  blame  our  brothers,  the  Scottish 
Gaels  ;  their  ambition  is  commendable ;  and, 
as  the  world  grows  older,  we  hope  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  Gaels  will  understand  each 
other  better,  and  will  show  less  jealous  feel- 
ings about  trifles. 

Respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Irish 
language  and  its  prospects,  in  a  preservative 
sense,  there  is  less  reason  for  regret  than 
formerly,  notwithstanding  the  deci-ease  of 
our  population.  It  is  not  dying  out  as  fast 
as  was  supposed,  and  professorships  of  it  are 
more  numerous.  Students,  lovers,  and  phi- 
lologists in  Gaelic,  too,  may  be  counted  in 
numbers  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Irish- 
speaking  community  of  this  island  is  not 
hemmed  in  beyond  the  Shannon,  but  in  Ulster 
and  Leinster  many  hundreds  may  be  found 
still  speaking  the  mother  tongue,  as  well  as 
in  Munster  and  Connaught. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  during  the  present  century, 
several  eflbi-ts  were  made  to  give  greater  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  the  Irish  language. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Gaelic  Society, 
and  the  Ossianic  Society  did  some  useful 
work  by  their  publications.  Of  late  years 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  not  done  as 
much  as  might  be  expected,  nor  have  our 
colleges — Protestant,  Catholic,  or  mixed. 

There  is  no  excuse  now,  and  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  those  who  desire  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language.  There  are 
numerous  dictionaries,  grammars,  catechisms, 
tracts,  primers,  testaments,  bibles,  and  ser- 
mons in  English  and  Irish  for  those  who  care 
to  study.  The  Irish  character  is  simplified, 
and  its  reading  made  easy.  Had  we  time  and 
space  we  might  enumerate  the  works  or 
labours  of  those  who  desei'ved  honorable 
mention  for  their  labours  in  behalf  of  the 
native  tongue.  Many  of  these  struggled  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent  in  dangerous 
days,  where  their  labours  were  unrequited, 
and  nothing  but  love  of  their  tasks  animated 
them.*  The  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien,  like  the 
Rev.  Francis  Molloy,  did  good  service  in  his 
compilation  of  an  Irish  grammar.  Dr.  O'Brien 
was  a  professor  of  Irish  in  the  College  of 
Maynooth  ;  his  grammar  was  intended  pi-in- 
cipaUy  for  the  use  of  the  coUege,  but  it  after- 
wards became  very  popiilar  throughout  the 
country.  In  his  desire  to  make  it  useful,  he 
visited  Scotland  and  the  surrounding  islands  ; 

»  Several  years  ago  there  existed  a  monument  (and  perhaps 
exists  strll)  in  the  eliurch  of  Atlilune  witli  the  following 
epitaph: — '•  This  monument  ^vas  erected  for  tho  Kight  Wor- 
shiplul  Mathew  iJe  Renzie,  Knight,  who  departed  this  life 
2ath  August,  1684,  being  of  the  age  of  fi7  years.  Born  in 
Cuden,  in  Germany,  and  descended  from  the  family  of  tlie 
renowned  warrior,  George  Castriot,  alias  Scanderberg;  who, 
in  the  Christian  wars,  fought  .52  battles  with  great  conquest 
and  lionour  against  the  great  Turli.  He  was  a  great  traveller 
and  general  linguist,  and  kept  a  corrtspondency  with  most 
nations  in  many  wcighly  affairs,  and  in  three  years  gave  great 
perfection  to  this  nation  by  composing  a  granmiar,  dictiouary, 
and  chronicle  in  the  Irish  tongue;  in  accounts  most  eipert, 
and  exceeding  all  others  for  his  great  applause.  This  work 
[monument]  was  accomplished  by  Mathew  De  Kenzie,  his  son, 
August  29,  1635."  Do  any  of  our  Irish  arch^iilogist",  anti- 
quarians, or  philologists  know  aught  of  the  above  works,  or 
anything  more  of  the  history  of  the  author  ? 


he  also  visited  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  he  might 
study  the  Manx  tongue.  Ho  made  several 
copies  of  the  latter,  and  translated  into 
Latin  and  Irish.  Dr.  O'Brien  began  the 
study  of  the  Irish  language  at  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Like  Archbishop  MacHale,  Dr. 
O'Brien  translated  portions  of  Homer  into 
Irish  verse,  and  also  selections  from  Hesiod, 
Lucian,  &c.,  the  Satires  of  Horace  and 
Eclogues  of  Virgil.  Drs.  Molloy  and  O'Brien 
had  able  followers  in  the  last  century  and  the 
present.  Halliday,  Lynch,  Foley,  MacCur- 
tain.  Valiancy,  O'Reilly,  O'Brien,  Connellan, 
Neilson,  O'Donovan,  Bourke,  and  others — 
clergymen,  laymen,  and  scholars — have  given 
us  useful  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  Celtic 
tongue. 

Later  again,  in  the  periodical  and  news- 
paper literature  of  Ireland,  the  Citizen  maga- 
zine, the  Dublin  and  Irish  Penn;/  Journals, 
and  the  Nation  newspaper,  an  impulse  was 
given  to  the  learning  and  cultivation  of  the 
Irish  tongue.  The  political  school  of  writers 
called  "  Young  Ireland,"  and  their  friends 
or  associates,  have  also  helped  here  and  in 
America  in  creating  a  taste  for  the  Gaelic. 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  Petrie,  Hudson,  Hardiman, 
D'Alton,  Ferguson,  Clarence  Mangan,  Thos. 
Davis,  O'Curry — artists,  authors,  professors, 
and  poets — each  in  their  individual  capacity 
have  materially  assisted  the  Irish  language 
to  live  and  be  loved  in  our  day.  Of  course 
we  cannot  enumerate  the  names  of  all  who 
have  of  late  years  by  their  writings  and 
studies  developed  the  fields  of  Irish  native 
literature. 

Last,  though  not  least,  John  O'Daly 
lives,  and  has  not  lived  in  vain.  His 
former  services  in  the  Ossianic  and  Jacobite 
field  of  poetry  is  tolerably  weU  known,  and 
the  first  edition  of  his  "  Self -Instruction  in 
Irish,"  published,  we  believe,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  since,  is  also  well  known. 
Mr.  O'Daly  has  not  tii-ed  of  his  labours,  but 
returns  to  them  with  fresh  zeal,  and  his 
latest  effort  is  such  as  ought  to  earn  for  him 
commendation  on  all  sides.  The  new  edition 
of  his  work  is  much  improved,  and  the 
learning  of  the  Irish  language  is  rendered 
quite  easy  to  the  English  reader.  The 
proper  sounds  for  the  Irish  words  are  given 
by  a  combination  of  English  letters,  as  near 
as  can  be  possibly  attained.  We  agree  with 
the  author  that  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one, 
but  none  can  say  he  has  failed.  We  can 
safely  advise  beginners  to  commence  with 
Mr.  O'Daly's  little  primer  —  it  will  save 
them  a  world  of  trouble  and  reference.  We 
can  also  assure  them  that  the  advice  and 
directions  of  the  author  could  not  be  better 
given.  Once  the  beginner  has  mastered  the 
smaU  difficulties  that  may  be  met  in  this 
primer,  the  larger  and  more  ambitious  gram- 
mars in  the  Irish  language  may  be  consulted 
with  profit.  The  Rev.  Ulick  Bourke's  "  Easy 
Lessons  in  Irish,"  and  John  O'Daly's  primer, 
would  form  two.  handy  little  companion 
volumes,  which  all  beginners  should  avail 
themselves  of. 

Were  our  country  in  the  position  she 
ought  to  occupy,  her  Celtic  scholars  and  her 
men  of  learning  would  not  be  forgotten,  and 
die  poor  and  unrequited,  as  they  have.  Her 
Petries,  O'Donovans,  O'Currys,  and  O'Dalys 
would  have  met  with  a  suitable  recognition 
in  life.  Alas  !  even  those  who  could  amongst 
us  have  aided  such  men,  and  voted  them  the 
testimonials  they  well  deserved,  have  held 
aloof.  It  was  only  when  the  cold  earth 
rattled  on  their  lowly  coffins,  that  the  re- 
membrance came  back,  and  tears  bedimmed 
the  eyes  for  their  sudden  loss.  Let  vs  be 
just,  then,  to  the  few  among  us  of  the  living 
whose  labours  keep  the  long,  long  vista,  of  our 
history  clear.  A  little  while  they  may  be 
with  us,  and,  again,  in  a  little  while,  they 
may  be  gone.  Peace  be  with  those  who  are 
gone — of  many  we  have  a  fond  and  unfading 
remembrance : — 

"  Though  like  stars  to  their  home  we  have  seen  thera  depart, 
Yut  tliay  live,  Oh  !  they  live,  in  each  vein  of  onr  heart. 
Still  the  light  of  their  looks  on  our  darkness  is  thrown; 
Still  their  voices  breathe  round  us  when  weary  and  lone. 
Like  shades,  they  come  back  with  each  feeling  old  strain, 
But  the  world  will  ne'er  look  on  their  equals  again." 

'  DUBLINIENSIS. 
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MEDICAL   QUACKS:   TKEIR  DUPES 
AND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPORTERS. 

Second  Notice. 

With  every  respectable  member  of  society 
crying  shame,  how  long  more,  may  we  ask, 
will  our  newspaper  Press  continue  to  afford 
advertising  facility  to  the  soul-degraded  and 
God-abandoned  prurient  medical  quacks  of 
Great  Britain?  A  few  of  the  respectable 
journals  of  London  have  already,  coerced  by 
public  pressure  and  indignation,  exorcised 
the  deadly  fungi  of  feculency  and  filth 
from  their  columns.  When  will  the  others 
follow  the  good  suit  ?  and  when  will  the 
daily  morning  journals  of  Dublin  cast  out 
the  unclean  thing  from  their  midst  ?  If 
raids  continue  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Police  Commissioners  on  the  heUs  of  Holy- 
well-street,  and  if  the  police  are  empowered 
in  London  and  Glasgow  to  hunt  down  shebeen 
brothels,  and  betting-house  proprietors, surely 
they  are  also  empowered  by  the  same  law  to 
root  out  pestilent  medical  quacks  and  their 
supporters. 

Let  an  ukase  at  once  go  forth  in  Dublin, 
from  the  Castle  Yard,  that  quacks  will  be 
punished  as  trespassers  against  the  public 
morals  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law, 
and  let  their  newspaper  supporters  be  also 
apprised  that  they  wUl  be  held  amenable  for 
their  infringement  of  public  decency,  and 
we  promise  a  reform  wiU  soon  be  visible. 
Some  action,  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  must 
be  soon  instituted  to  crush  the  hydra,  and 
strike  terror  into  the  debased  hearts  of  un- 
principled persons.  Our  first  exposure  has 
effected  some  good,  and  we  will  not  cease 
our  advocacy  from  time  to  time,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  opposition  or  ridicule  flung 
in  our  way.  We  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  sinuosities  of  public  advocacy  and 
public  life,  and  the  means  employed  by  dis- 
reputable agencies,  to  be  turned  from  otir 
path.  We  fear  nothing,  we  court  no  favour 
at  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  we  ask  only  the  aid 
of  others,  who  think  as  we  do,  in  assisting 
us  through  a  task  of  no  small  trouble  and 
not  a  little  peril.  We  gave  in  our  first  notice 
a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  medical  rnis- 
creants  who  have  been  for  years  plundering 
the  public  by  their  vile  and  viUanous  schemes. 
We  might  have  extended  it  much  further. 
Besides  the  London  metropolitan  quacks 
there  are  numerous  country  ones,  whose 
head-quarters  are  in  the  chief  manufacturing 
towns  and  large  seaports.  The  more  noto- 
rious of  the  London  fraternity,  for  whom  that 
city  has  latterly  been  getting  too  hot,  hava 
changed  their  residences  and  their  names. 
Failing  to  get  advertising  facility  in  journals 
of  large  circulation  in  the  city,  they  have 
opened  a  bazaar  for  their  ware  in_  the  pages 
of  every  provincial  newspaper  into  which 
they  can  force  an  entry  by  the  most  auda- 
cious and  lying  pretexts.  Forged  testimo- 
nials, concocted  "  Opinions  of  the  Press," 
references  to  some  of  their  paid  agents,  and 
make-believe  diplomas,  are  exhibited  from 
fictitious  colleges  or  universities  on  the  Con- 
tinent, Australia,  and  the  United  States. 

We  find  the  notorious  and  prosecuted  Dr. 
.James,  alias  Dr.  Hammond,  again  at  his  old 
work,  under  another  nom  de  plume — Dr. 
Walter  Jenner.  Thus  this  pseudo-medical 
scamp  and  swindling  electrician  designates 
himself  in  the  country  newspapers.  The 
names  of  our  once  most  celebrated  and 
deceased  medical  practitioners  are  assumed 
to  cover  then*  criminal  work,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  unwary.  Walter  de 
Rods  has  also  his  filth  bespattered  in  the 
pages  of  numerous  country  papers.  This 
arrant  impostor  acts  on  the  principle  of  the 
runaway  thief,  who  cried  "  Stop  thief."  He, 
forsooth,  warns  the  public  against  medical 
quacks,  himself  being  one  of  the  worst  type 
of  that  order.  In  the  south  and  south-west 
of  England,  in  Plymouth,  Bristol.Portsmouth, 
and  Southampton,  there  exist  a  number  of 
these  nefarious  quacks,  and  the  south  and 
west  of  England  papers  afibrd  every  facUity 
for  their  villanous  imposture.  Seemingly 
respectable  chemists  and  druggists,  and 
newspaper  establishments  in  the  country  act 


as  the  depots  for  the  sale  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  medicine  concocted  by  these  degraded 
fellows.  In  Plymouth  we  have  an  old  ofi'ender 
against  decency  and  morals — a  Dr.  Goss. 
Next  we  have  "  Every  Man  His  Own  Doctor" 
a  Medical  Work  on  Marriage,  which  may  be 
had  direct  from  Mr.  Lawes,  Medical  Pub- 
lisher, {sic  !)  14  Hand-court,  Holborn,  Lon- 
don ;"  "  The  New  French  Remedy,  Thera- 
peon,"  Mr.  Johnston,  Bookseller,  27Verulam- 
street,  E.C.  "  A  New  Medical  Work  on 
Marriage."  This  nasty  work  may  also  be 
had  at  the  office  of  many  country  newspapers, 
as  weU  as  from  the  above  publisher.  "  Never 
Despair — Most  Wonderful  Discovery."  J. 
Smith's  American  Life  Drops.  This  im- 
postor is  a  professor  or  lecturer  on  medical 
botany,  "  of  forty  years'  practice  at  home 
and  abroad."  He  tells  his  readers  to  observe 
his  address  ;  we  give  it — T.  Smith,  4  Mer- 
chant-street, Bristol.  The  wife  of  the  pro- 
fessor is  also  a  practitioner  in  delicate  cases. 
Madame  S.  Smith,  at  the  above  address, 
hails  from  "  the  Reform  College  of  Boston," 
and  may  be  consulted  by  any  female  dupe 
who  wants  to  mend  her  line  and  sin  no  more. 
Dr.  Hunter  continues  to  lecture  and  dis- 
pense at  the  Institute  of  Anatomy,  Bir- 
mingham. Arthur  Dixon,  Esq.,  Hounslow, 
near  London,  gives  "  The  Confessions  and 
Experiences  of  an  Invalid ;"  and  several 
"eminent  physicians,"  i. e.,  charlatans  and 
"  retired  clergymen,"  are  anxious  to  confer 
"  A  Boon  to  All,"  on  the  receipt  of  a 
"  stamped  envelope." 

We  will  now  give  the  public  an  inkling  of 
the  system  of  agency  carried  on  through 
London  in  the  ordering  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting class  of  advertisements  that  can  be 
imagined : — 

Office  of  ihe  St.Pancras  and  Holborn  Journal. 

86  High-street,  Camden  Town, 
London,  ,  1871. 

Sir, —  Having  entered  into  a  contract  witli  the 
proprietors  of  the  enclosed  advertisements  for  the 
sole  agency  for  a  series  of  years,  1  am  able  to  ofier 
them  for  insertion  in  every  issue  of  your  news- 
paper for  one  year  certain,  for  seven  pounds,  less 
my  comraission,  ten  per  cent. 

If  accepted,  a  copy  of  every  paper  containing 
them  must  be  posted  on  the  day  of  issue  to  my 
office.  James  Ddncan. 

In  all  future  correspondence  relative  to  these 
advertisements,  the  No.  —  should  be  quoted,  to 
save  trouble. 

The  above  is  a  copy  of  an  order  for  a 
disgusting  advertisement  sent  to  several 
Irish  journals ;  and  the  advertisement  to 
which  it  relates  is  at  present  appearing  in 
several  English  country  papers.  Here  is 
another : — 

English,  Forei|in,and  Colonial  Advertising  and 
Newspaper  Agency. 
Advertising  Contract  to  the  Publisher. 
No.—.   .  1S71. 

Sir, — If  you  will  insert  the  enclosed  slip  of 
advertisements  in  your  newspaper  for  fifty-two 
weeks,  for  seven  pounds,  less  my  commission  of 
ten  per  cent.,  and  send  a  copy  rejularly  to  my 
office,  I  will  pay  the  account  quarterly  or  half- 
yearly,  as  you  may  desire. 

Geokge  Reynolds. 

39  Shakspeare-road, 

Stoke-Xewington,  London. 

One  other  order  for  the  present : — 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  . 

Sir,  Having  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 

proprietors  of  the  accompanying  advertisements  for 
a  fixed  period,  I  can  offer  them  for  insertion  in 
every  issue  of  your  paper  for  one  year,  for  seven 
pounds,  less  my  commission  of  ten  per  cent.,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  each  paper  containing  these 
advertisements,  to  be  sent  regularly  on  the  day  of 
publication.    Yours  faithfully, 

R.  Smiles. 

21  Harrington-square,  London. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  orders 
relate  to  the  weekly  country  papers  oi 
limited  circulation.  In  the  case  of  daily 
papers,  where  the  advertisements  are  ordered 
for  three  or  four  days  a  week,  the  prices  paid 
are  four,  six,  or  even  twelve  times  as  large. 
In  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  large  cu-cu- 
lation  in  London,  these  medical  quacks  pay 
a  guinea  perhaps  for  a  few  lines,  and  often 
from  five  to  twenty  pounds  a-week.  Their 


iU-gotten  income  must  be  enormous,  that 
enables  them  to  advertise  by  wholesale  iu 
numerous  papers  through  the  provinces. 
They  plunder  their  dupes  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  the  year,  and  they  expend  several 
hundreds  in  advertising.  Whenever  they 
can  they  repudiate  their  orders  for  adver- 
tisements, tlirowing  the  onus  of  payment  on 
their  agents — their  agents,  in  many  cases, 
heing  themselves,  under  another  alias. 

Think  of  the  atrocious  rascality,  double- 
dyed  and  doul)le-edged,  that  induces  the 
medical  quack  to  establish  a  "  Newspaper 
Agency"  for  himself.  He  sends  his  filthy 
advertisements  to  the  country  papers,  deter- 
mined often  to  repudiate  his  orders  if  trade 
does  not  turn  out  brisk.  Under  an  alias  he 
gives  his  orders,  and  gets  his  seven,  ten,  and 
often  twenty  per  cent,  commission.  Here  is 
jilunder  with  a  vengeance.  Some  London 
newspaper  canvassers  for  advertisements 
supply  the  Dublin  daily  and  provincial  Press 
with  the  quack  advertisements  of  Hammond, 
Hill,  Barnes,  Smith,  Sylvester,  -James,  .Jones, 
Watson,  Thomson,  and  others  we  jireviously 
mentioned,  and  receive  their  commission 
of  twenty  per  cent,  from  our  moral  news- 
paper proprietors  and  piUars  of  the  church. 
— anathema.  We  spoke  in  our  former  article 
of  Dr.  Hammond,  alias  Dr.  James,  alias 
Walter  Jenner,  and  of  Dr..  Smith,  alias  Dr. 
HiU,  alias  Dr.  Watson,  respectively  of  Bed- 
ford-square, Burton-cresent,  Charlotte-street, 
and  Russell-square.  We  said  that  these  filthy 
public  robbers  advertised  extensively  in  the 
Dublin  and  provincial  as  well  as  in  the 
English  papers,  and  we  would  again  refer 
our  readers  to  some  of  the  Dublin  morning 
and  weekly  journals  where  these  names  may 
be  found,  shamelessly  exposed,  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week. 

We  will  now  direct  public  attention  to  one 
or  two  Dublin  quacks.  Who,  may  we  ask,  is 
S.  A.  Levenston,  author  of  "  The  Casket  of 
Health,"  one  of  the  vilest  emanations  of 
pruriency  ever  issued  in  this  country  ?  He 
styles  himself  "  Surgeon  Accoucheur,  of  12 
Kildare-street,  Dublin."  We  wonder  much 
the  Police  Commissioners  allow  his  casket 
of  filth  to  be  distributed  in  Dublin.  Who  is 
J.  P.  Mulvany,  M.L.,  L.A.,  Medical  Hall, 
Christchurch-place,  Dublin  ?  He  advertises 
something  I'ruly  Wonderful — "The  Balm 
of  Life  and  Prophylatic  Specific."  Ho  teUs 
us  to  avoid  advertising  doctors,  svirgeons, 
and  quacks.  We  hope  his  advice  wUl  be 
taken.  There  are  some  other  suspicious 
chai'acters  who  advertise  in  Dublin,  and  who 
reside  in  it,  but  we  have  not  had  time  as  yet 
to  inquire  into  their  credentials — we  will  do 
so  in  good  time. 

The  Irish  CoUege  of  Surgeons  should  fur- 
nish the  public  with  a  complete  list  of  those 
who  are  duly  qualified  medical  men,  and  the 
list  ought  to  be  posted  in  public  institutions, 
where  it  would  be  available  for  everybody  to 
refer  to.  It  would  prevent  many  cases  of 
imposition. 

Our  contemporary,  the  yfre/u(!«'f,  questions 
our  right  to  aid  in  stamping  out  this  fell 
abuse,  and  thinks  it  beyond  our  province  and 
scope.  In  perfect  good  humour,  and  with- 
out blarney,  we  tell  our  architectural  friend 
that  it  is  within  our  province,  and  it  is  not 
only  our  duty,  but  the  duty  of  every  honest 
journalist  in  the  kingdom  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance in  crushing  the  hideous  and  frightful 
cancer.  Our  architectural  co-labourer  ought 
not  to  be  so  fond  of  finding  fault  with  its 
building  contemporaries,  who  have  already 
achieved  public  good  by  their  advocacy  long 
years  before  it  was  ushered  into  existence. 
Class  journalism,  so-called,  iu  London,  has 
led  to  many  useful  reforms,  and  it  would  be 
weU  if  the  conductors  of  class  journals  were 
always  acquainted  with  the  professions  they 
advocate.  The  conductors  of  the  Irish 
BniLDEE  can  jilead  guilty  to  a  practical 
knowledge  of  architecture,  building,  and 
other  kindred  matters ;  and  as  sanitary  re- 
form is  a  subject  that  interests  them  much, 
and  ought  to  interest  every  architect, 
builder,  engineer,  and  workman,  the  Irish 
Builder  advocates  it  for  the  general  good. 
The  trade  of  quackery  is  pernicious  in  aU 
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its  surroundings,  and  its  existence  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  morals  and  the  public 
health.  It  was  always  intended  from  the 
commencement  to  make  the  Irish  Builder 
an  organ  not  only  useful  to  the  particular 
class  it  represents,  but  to  the  general  reader. 
It  has  not  changed  its  course,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  do  so.  The  conductors  of  the  Archil cct, 
perhaps,  intend  starting  another  class  jour- 
nal, and  can  it  be  possible  that  the 
Irish  Builder  is  interfering  with  their 
design?  We  have  not  read  the  Grocer,  the 
Ironinonyer,  the  Oil  Trade  Review,  or  the 
Wine  Trade  Review  lately,  or  others  of  that 
description  of  "  class  journalism,"  nor  have 
we  ever  closely  analysed  the  character  of 
their  articles  or  advertisements.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  editors  and  conductors  are 
good  practical  grocers,  u-onmongers,  oil- 
men, and  wine-tasters,  and,  perhaps,  add  to 
their  other  qualifications  a  smattering  of 
architectural  knowledge.  Forbear,  then,  Mr. 
Architect;  your  fun  is  of  a  ghastly  kind,  your 
barb  is  dipped  in  honey,  but  we  fear  there  is 
poison  beneath.  Though  Guerre  a  Voutrance 
be  on  our  shield,  we  will  meet  you  openly, 
with  our  vizor  oif,  and  a  smiling  face._  We 
will  not  stab  you  in  the  dark,  nor  tell  lies  of 
you ;  but  if  you  are  mclined  to  assist  us  in 
our  struggle  with  a  hydra  of  iniquity,  we  will 
accept  your  aid,  though  we  must  decline  to 
follow  your  proftered  advice. 

In  concluding  for  the  present,  we  would 
seriously  advise  Irish  newspaper  proprietors 
to  wash  out  the  damned  spot  they  have 
allowed  to  sully  and  defile  their  papers.  Irish 
journaUsm  cannot  be  pure  or  above  reproach 
while  quackery  is  helped  to  live  and  thrive. 
In  the  face  of  this  iniquity  the  public  ad- 
vocacy of  our  newspapers  is  a  sham.  Jour- 
nalists should  be  public  instructors  and 
educators  of  the  people,  but  instead  of  that 
many  of  them  have  degenerated  into  public 
corrupters  of  the  morals  of  our  people.  We 
feel  we  are  in  the  right— we  know  we  are 
doing  a  public  duty — and  no  matter  how 
little  we  may  efiect  in  the  beginning,  the 
cause  we  advocate  wUl  grow,  and  the  battle 
wiU  be  eventually  won.  It  matters  not  to 
us  who  may  succeed  in  giving  quackery  its 
death-blow.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  at  least 
to  us  to  know  we  have  earnestly  and  honestly 
made  war  on  the  most  pestilent  of  abomi- 
nations; and  that  while  we  live,  wherever 
we  meet  with  it,  its  supporters  wiU  receive 
no  mercy  or  quarter  at  our  hands. 

GUEEEE  A  l'OUTRANCE. 


THE  ROVAL  HISTORICAL  AND 
ARCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  held 
on  the  18th  ult.,  at  Butler  House,  Kilkenny, 
the  proceedings  were  characterised  with  much 
interest.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  there 
was  a  fresh  accession  of  new  members.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  labours  of  the  Association 
have  been  productive  of  a  large  amount  of 
national  good  since  its  formation  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Without  desiring  to  be 
invidious  in  the  mentioning  of  names,  we 
think  that  to  the  Rev.  James  Graves  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  lovers  of  archaeology  and  Irish 
antiquarian  remains  are  much  indebted.  Mr. 
Patrick  Watters,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Kilkenny, 
has  also  been  very  active  of  late  years  in 
helping  the  investigations  of  interest  to  the 
society,  and  which  possess  a  national  as  well 
as  a  local  value,  though  belonging  to  Kil- 
kenny. Mr.  Maurice  Lenihan,  the  editor  of 
the  Limerick  Reporter,  and  historian  of 
Limerick,  is  an  active  and  efficient  member. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  continues  to  labour  with 
his  old  love  of  the  subject.  We  join  in  with 
the  regret  expressed  by  Mr.  Graves  at  the 
loss  the  Association  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  who  was,  we 
believe,  a  liberal  patron  and  active  member 
of  the  Association,  and  who  at  all  times 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  structures  of  this 
country.  We  subjoin  a  slightly-abridged  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  last  meeting. 


Barry  Delany,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the  chair. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

Rev.  Churchill  Babington,  B.D. ;  Rev.  W. 
G.  Todd,  D.D. ;  P.  MaxweU,  Esq. ;  J.  W. 
Gibson,  Esq. ;  George  J.  Hewson,  A.M. ;  R. 
W.  Mylne,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ;  Thomas 
Potter,  Esq. ;  Philip  N.  Hare,  Esq. ;  Martin 
J.  FarreU,  Esq.,  C.E.;  Henry  Thompson, 
Esq.,  M.D. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  James  Graves, 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd,  D.D.,  just  elected  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  Edmund  F. 
Browne,  Esq.,  a  former  member,  were  ad- 
mitted to  Fellowships,  they  complying  with 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  on  the  part  of  the 
Earl  of  EnniskilLen,  presented  to  the  Museum 
a  number  of  interesting  objects  from  the 
BaUydoolough  crannogs  ;  also,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  T.  Plunkett,  EnniskiUen,  a  very  curious 
grinding-stone,  found  in  "  the  Miracles " 
crannog,  near  Monea  ;  and,  from  himself, 
another  grinding-stone  and  several  stone  balls 
from  the  same  place,  a  poi-tion  of  a  jet  bracelet 
from  Lough  Eyes,  and  other  crannog  articles ; 
also  four  tradesmen's  tokens,  found  near 
EnniskiUen,  one  of  which  was  that  of  "  Ald- 
ridge  Sadler,  of  Athlone,  baker,"  but  the 
other  three  requh-ed  fui'ther  scrutiny. 

John  Love,  Esq.,  Annagh  Castle,  near 
Nenagh,  presented  a  curious  pike  or  javelin 
head,  found  at  Crover  Castle,  in  Lough 
Sheeliu,  Co.  Cavan,  about  the  year  1848 ; 
also  an  ancient  bridle-bit  and  key  found  at 
Ross  Castle,  Co.  Meath,  and  some  curious 
ancient  leaden  nails  for  fastening  on  roofing- 
slates,  from  Annagh  Castle,  with  part  of  the 
bridge  of  a  sword  and  a  buckle,  of  brass,  from 
the  same. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  presented  a  box 
ticket  of  the  "  Gentlemen's  Plays,"  of  Kil- 
kenny, 1818,  bearing  the  signature  upon  it, 
"  Richard  Power." 

M.  J.  Whitty,  Esq.,  Daily  Post  office, 
Liverpool,  presented  a  photograph  of  the 
ancient  tomb  of  the  Whitty  family,  in  the  old 
church  of  Kilmore,  Co.  Wexford,  of  which  a 
description,  with  an  imperfect  drawing,  had 
been  contributed  many  years  ago  to  the  As- 
sociation's Journal,  by  the  late  Mr.  Samson 
Carter,  C.E. 

Bigoe  WiUiams,  Esq.,  Dover,  presented  a 
photograph  of  the  celebrated  ancient  moat  of 
I^nockraifon,  near  Cahir,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  that  branch  of  the  descendants  of 
Olioll  Olum,  who  at  a  later  period  assumed 
the  name  of  O'SuRivan  ;  also  a  photogi-aph  of 
the  Black  Prince's  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. 

J.  G.  Robertson,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  presented  a  blunderbuss 
barrel,  curiously  mounted  on  a  swivel.  His 
lordship  knew  nothing  of  its  history,  but  that 
it  had  come  down  amongst  other  old  arms  in 
Kilkenny  Castle.  The  stock  was  of  beech, 
very  much  worm-eaten. 

Edwin  J.  Eyi-e,  Esq.,  Rookery,  presented 
a  sketch  of  a  pocket-shaped  celt  found  in 
Omey  Island  a  few  weeks  since,  in  a  grave- 
yard where  none  but  women  are  buried,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  originating  in  the  beUef 
of  St.  Festie's  mother  having  been  interred 
there.  Report  adds  that  the  only  man  who 
was  ever  buried  there  was  found  the  next 
morning  lying  on  the  top  of  the  grave  ! 

W.  H.  Patterson,  Esq.,  Dufierin  Villa,  near 
Bangor,  presented  a  photogi-aph  from  a  rub- 
bing of  a  monumental  slab  found  at  BaUy- 
saggart,  St.  John's  Point,  Co.  Donegal,  and 
removed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of 
KiUybegs.  The  very  carious  sculptures  on 
the  tomb  represented  the  arms  and  dress  of 
the  Irish  gaUowglasses.  There  was  no  in- 
scription, but  Mr.  Patterson  suggested  that, 
as  the  MacSweeneys  were  lords  of  the  dis- 
trict, it  probably  commemorated  some  ancient 
warrior  of  that  turbulent  race,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  hereditary  leader  of  the  gaUow- 
glasses under  the  O'Donnells  and  other 
northern  families. 

Dr.  James  presented  a  tradesman's  token, 
found  in  his  garden,  at  Butler  House,  which 


was  struck,  as  the  legend  showed,  by  "  Mat- 
thew Long,  of  TaUowfeUy  [TuUow-Phelim, 
Co.  C'arlow?]  merchant ;"  as  also  a  halfpenny 
of  Queen  EUzabeth,  a  Cronabane  haU'pcnny, 
and  some  other  more  modern  coins,  found  in 
the  same  place. 

CURIOUS  OLD  MANUSCRIPT. 

Maurice  Lenihan,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  very 
curious  and  valuable  vellum  manuscript,  ori- 
ginaUy  bound  in  oak  boards,  known  as  the 
"  TriumphaUa,"  being  a  register  made  by 
Father  John  Hartry,  a  monk  of  Holycross 
Abbey,  Co.  Tipperary,  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  aU  the  old 
deeds  and  wi-itings  connected  v/ith  that  re- 
ligious community  which  he  could  obtain  ac- 
cess to,  and  also  aU  the  traditionary  lore  on 
the  same  subject  which  had  been  handed  down 
to  his  time.  The  manuscript,  which  is  no- 
ticed very  fully  by  Harris  in  his  continuation 
of  "  Ware's  Writers"  (and  who  had  a  loan  of 
the  document),  was  for  a  long  time  in  the 
custody  of  the  O'Fogarty  family  of  the  Holy- 
cross  district,  but  found  its  way  ultimately 
to  the  archiepiscopal  Ubrary,  Thurles.  _  Mr. 
Lenihan  said  he  was  indebted  to  Ai'chbishop 
Leahy  for  a  loan  of  the  book,  with,  of  course, 
strict  precautions  as  to  its  careful  preserva- 
tion and  due  return,  and  he  had  permission 
to  make  a  copy  for  his  own  use.  He  now 
also  exhibited  his  copy,  which  was  very 
beautifuUy  made,  and  the  iUuminations  which 
Ulustrated  the  original  most  carefuUy  repro- 
duced. Amongst  these,  the  iUustration  of  the 
legend,  "the  miracle  of  the  eight  hands," 
and  a  representation  of  a  procession  or  pil- 
grimage from  Kilkenny  to  Holycross  in  the 
year  1602,  are  particularly  vivid  and  striking. 
Amongst  the  traditions  recorded  in  the  manu- 
script, the  very  cui-ious  legend  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Abbey  by  "  the  Good  woman's, 
son"  is  supplied  at  length,  and  a  picture  of 
the  sedilia  is  given  as  a  representation  of  his 
tomb.  The  fuU  title  of  the  manuscript  is — 
"  TriumphaUa  Ghroiioloijica  de  Ccmohia 
Sanctte  Crucis  Saorce  ordiiiis  Gistercierisis  in 
Hibernia,  in  quibus  jjlura  a  salutifero  S.  Crusis 
Uijao  patrata  miracula,  aliaque  rnemoratur 
desiderata  illustrantur."  The  writer  was  a 
native  of  Waterford,  residing  first  in  the 
Abbey  of  Nucale,  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  at 
Holycross  ;  and  he  compUed  his  work  between 
the  years  1640  and  1649. 

Mr.  Graves  expressed  much  interest  in  the 
old  manuscript,  and  in  the  admirable  copy 
which  Mr.  Lenihan  had  made,  and  said  the 
Association  must  feel  indebted  to  that  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  it  from  Limerick. 

Mr.  Robertson  pointed  out  the  beauty  of 
the  design  and  colouring  of  the  flowers,  in 
which  the  initial  letters  at  each  section  in 
the  manuscript  were  inserted. 

Mr.  Lenihan  also  exhibited  a  sUver  pectoral 
cross  and  reUquary,  bearing  the  initials, 
"  C.B.,"  and  which  was  believed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Christopher 
Butler,  of  the  house  of  KUcash,  Roman 
Catholic  Ai-chbishop  of  Cashel. 

THE  ROUND  TOWER  OF  MONASTERBOICE. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  works  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Round  Tower  of 
Monasterboice,  near  Drogheda,  in  so  much 
danger  of  destruction  from  its  state  of  ad- 
vanced decay,  Mr.  Graves  read  the  following 
report  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  Monasterboice,  as  to 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  getting 
up  of  scalfolduig,  &c. : — 

"  At  length,  after  much  interruption  and 
consequent  delay,  we  have  reached  the  top  of 
the  tower,  inside,— that  is,  as  far  as  it  is 
broken  down  to.  The  height  from  that  to 
the  highest  point  now  standing  is  16  feet, 
and  the  height  from  the  base  to  that  point  is 
about  95  feet,  the  origiual  height  probably 
110  feet.  It  appears  to  have  had  originaUy 
at  least  six  lofts  or  floors.  I  have  got  five 
lofts  constructed  in  it  exactly  where  the  former 
lofts  were  ;  the  highest  point  can  readUy  be 
reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  uppermost  loft. 
I  have  also  got  the  foundation  poles  of  the 
exterior  scaffolding  fixed  in  their  places. 
That  part  of  the  tower  about  the  south  win- 
dow which  is  between  the  third  and  fourth 
lofts,  is  in  a  very  bad  state  :  it  admits  the 
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light  through  it  in  several  j^laces,  so  that  it 
is  almost  miraculous  that  half  of  it  did  not 
faU  long  ago.  The  building  over  that  is  in  a 
much  safer  state.  It  is  evident  that  the  best 
cement  and  grouting  stuff  must  be  used  with 
it,  and  that  the  whole  tower  must  be  pinned 
and  pointed  inside  as  well  as  outside,  and 
done  by  a  very  skilful  hand.  It  would  be  idle 
to  expect  that  aU  this  could  be  done  in  one 
season  ;  time  must  be  given  and  pains  taken 
with  it,  for  the  sake  of  its  future  permanency. 
In  broken,  unfavourable  weather,  even  in 
summer,  such  as  we  had,  I  may  say,  dxiring 
the  whole  of  the  past  month,  men  could  not 
safely  work  at  it.  This  was  a  great  cause  of 
our  delay,  so  that  after  all  much  would  not 
be  gained,  even  if  access  could  be  had  to  the 
top  of  it  sooner." 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MEETING. 

The  following  were  the  general  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  meeting : — 

"  Remarks  on  the  Discovery  of  a  Pre-his- 
toric  Cairn  near  Trillick,  Co.  Tyrone :"  by 
W.  F.  Wakeman,  Esq. 

'•  An  Account  of  a  Visit  to  the  Church  of 
Killeena,  and  the  '  Goban  Seer's  Cave,'  in 
the  Parish  of  Ramoan,  Co.  Antrim :"  by  Geo. 
Langtry,  Esq. 

Notices  of  the  names  of  places  in  the 
Co.Wicklow:"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Galvin,  P.P., 
Rathdrum. 

"  Inscriptions  on  the  Monuments  in  the 
old  church  of  Moylagh,  Co.  Meath :"  by 
Rev.  B.  W,  Adams,  Cloghan  Rectory,  Co. 
Dublin. 

"  On  the  Modern  Flint  Knives  of  Savages, 
as  illustrating  the  Irish  primteval  weapons :" 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Scott,  Seirkyran  Glebe. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  DUNRAVEN. 

Mr.  Graves  said  he  had  been  just  re- 
minded by  Mr.  Lenihan  of  a  loss  which  their 
Association  and  the  cause  of  Archaeology  in 
general  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven.  No  one  but  those  en- 
gaged in  such  pursuits  knew  how  much  the 
deceased  lord  had  that  cause  at  heart,  and 
how  actively  and  liberally  he  promoted  it. 
He  himself  (Rev.  Mr.  Graves)  had  not  many 
days  since  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Dun- 
raven,  dated  from  Malvern — he  little  expected 
at  the  time  that  it  would  be  the  last, — con- 
cerning his  lordship's  interest  respecting 
the  proposed  reparation  of  the  Round  Tower 
of  Monasterboice.  He  was  most  anxious — 
as  every  archfeologist  should  be — that  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  anything 
being  done  which  would  interfere  with  the 
ancient  character  of  the  structure ;  and  he 
particularly  expressed  a  hope  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  rebuild  the  lost  portion  of 
the  top  of  the  tower,  stating  that  he  was 
aware  of  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  the  structure  as  it  stood  at  present, 
which  bore  upon  the  general  evidence  as  to 
the  original  object  and  use  of  the  Round 
Towers,  which  he  feared  might  be  effaced. 
He  (Mr.  Graves)  had  wi-itten  in  reply,  asking 
what  particular  circumstances  were  referred 
to  ;  hut  his  lordship's  last  iUness  prevented 
any  answer  from  beiag  received.  Lord  Dun- 
raven  had  recently  directed  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
Government  Department  of  National  Anti- 
quities in  Ireland,  and  his  influence  with 
the  Premier  would  have  been  most  important 
on  that  subject,  but  that,  unfortunately,  the 
hand  of  death  had  intervened. 

Mr.  Lenihan  referred  to  the  number  of 
judicious  re-edifications  of  ancient  buUdings 
which  Lord  Dum-aven  had  carried  out,  at  a 
great  expenditure,  at  Adare  and  the  surround- 
ing district. 

Mr.  Graves  said  that  the  Earl  had  in  his 
later  years  devoted  much  time  to  obtaining 
correct  photographs  of  the  architectural 
features  of  the  more  ancient  ecclesiastical 
structures  in  Ireland.  He  had  gone  round 
personally  with  his  artists  to  those  ancient 
buildings,  and  directed  their  operations. 
The  last  time  he  (Mr.  Graves)  had  met  his 
lordship  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  on 
his  way  to  Kilkenny  from  photographing  the 
doorway  of  the  old  church  of  Clonamery,  in 


this  county,  when  he  called  upon  him  at 
Inisnag  for  a  few  minutes.  He  wished  to 
know  if  Mr.  Lenihan  was  aware  how  the  col- 
lection of  photographs  thus  made  had  been 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  Lenihan  said  he  was  not  aware. 

A  general  expression  of  regret  at  the  loss  to 
Archaeological  research  and  the  cause  of  our 
national  antiquities  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Lord  Dunraven,  was  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Association  present. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Fitzsimons,  seconded 
by  Dr.  James,  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  donors  and  exhibitors,  and  an 
adjournment  took  place  to  the  iirst  Wednes- 
day in  January,  1872. 


GUTTER,  GUTTER,  EVERY'WHERE  1 

How  long,  how  long,  ye  gods,  how  long 

Must  Dublin  swim  in  mud  ? 
We  hear  the  law  is  very  strong 

For  mischief  in  the  liud. 
From  Steplien's-green  to  Mountjoy-square, 

Through  streets  both  left  and  right, 
There's  gutter,  gutter,  everywhere, 

And  not  a  broom  in  sight ! 

There's  fever  in  the  Liberties. 

Tliere 's  small-pox  on  the  Coombe, 
There 's  poison  spreading  with  each  breeze, 

And  sickness  in  each  room  I 
Our  city  rulers  still  declare, 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right !" — 
That 's  gutter,  gutter,  everywhere, 

And  not  a  broom  in  sight ! 

What  says  the  Borough  Engineer  ? 

What  says  the  Town  Clerk  ?    Nil ! 
They 've  sat  in  clover  year  to  year. 

And  they  are  sitting  still. 
The  freehold  of  their  office  chair 

They  understand  it  quite, 
With  gutter,  gutter,  everywhere, 

And  not  a  broom  in  sight  1 

Fat  Aldermen  must  never  walk — 

They  're  all  Lord  Mayors  elect; 
Town  Councillors  are  full  of  talk, 

And  stiff  about  the  neck. 
But  "  Larry  Doolin"  knows  his  fare, 

And  drives  them  home  all  right, 
Through  gutter,  gutter,  everywhere, 

And  not  a  broom  in  sight  I 
The  Liffey  rolls  along  quite  black, 

With  odours  rich  and  thick ; 
It  runs  to  sea  and  then  runs  back 

To  salt  us  to  the  quick. 
We  groan  in  pain,  we  sometimes  swear, 

And  curse  the  deadly  blight, 
With  gutter,  gutter,  everywhere, 

And  not  a  broom  in  sight  I 

Who  will  we  honour  for  the  gifts 

Our  city  has  received. 
By  all  the  shabby  civic  shifts 

That  could  be  well  conceiveJ  ? 
Up  with  his  statue  high  in  air, 

Sir  Puddledock  is  knight; 
He  drained  the  city  everywhere, 

But  held  the  sewage  tight ! 

Cms. 


PLANS  OF  FARM  DWELLING-HOUSES 
BUILT  ON  THE  ESTATE  OF  THE 
DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

Our  illustrations  represent  plans  of  farm 
dwelling-houses  being  erected  for  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
W.  Hamilton,  Esq.  No.  1  shows  the  front 
elevation,  section,  ground  and  bedroom  plans 
of  the  two-storey  dwelling-house  ;  and  No.  2 
that  of  the  smaller  size  farm-house,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  may  be  seen  on  reference. 
We  may  instance  that  the  designs  are  part  of 
a  series  of  buildings,  comprising  large  and 
small  farm  houses,  labourers'  cottages  (double 
and  single),  with  several  out-houses  in  con- 
nection. With  a  view  to  improving  the  con- 
dition of  both  tenant-farmers  and  labourers, 
and  setting  an  example  to  others  who  may 
be  so  inclined,  the  buildings  were  designed 
for  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  They  admirably 
answer  their  purpose.  The  farm  dwelling- 
house  No.  1  is  provided  for  every  want — 
good  sized  kitchens,  dairy,  and  other  rooms 
below,  with  three  bed;rooms  and  closet  in  the 
second  storey.  The  smaller  sized  farm-house 
of  one  storey  will  be  seen  also  to  be  amply 
provided  with  what  is  most  needed — bed-room 
accommodation  and  ample-sized  kitchen.  In 
respect  to  the  foundations,  masonry,  flues, 
the  materials  and  workmanship,  great  care 
was  taken  that  everything  supijlied  was  as 
specified.  The  masonry  in  the  external  walls 
is  21  in.  thick ;  rough  hammer-dressed  or 
rough  punched  stone  quoins  to  walls  of  build- 
ing. The  flues  to  kitchen  fire-ijlace  are  12 
in.  in  diameter.    The  door-sills  are  C  in.  deep  I 


by  12  in.  in  width.  The  brickwork  is  of  the 
best  stock  bricks,  no  place  or  unburnt  bricks 
being  permitted.  The  jambs  of  the  external 
openings  of  doors  and  windows  are  built  with 
bricks  in  9  and  14-iu.  blocks,  properly  taUed 
into  the  masonry.  All  the  timbers,  joists, 
lintels,  and  breastsummers  are  of  the  best 
Memel  or  red  pine.  Shutters  are  pro%'ided 
for  the  ground  floors  ;  particular  care  has 
been  taken  that  none  but  the  best  description 
of  timber  should  be  used. 

In  the  matter  of  drainage,  equal  care  was 
bestowed  in  providing  for  the  health  of  the 
inmates.  The  floor  levels  were  kept  at  least 
6  in.  above  the  outer  surface  of  the  groimd, 
and  in  excavating  the  trenches  a  good  sound 
foundation  was  reached  in  every  part.  The 
bottom  trenches  were  drained  by  a  field  drain 
carried  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  founda- 
tions to  still  fin-ther  lower  ground,  and  the 
bottoms  of  all  the  trenches  were  so  formed  as 
to  drain  ofi"  any  moisture  to  such  outlet.  We 
may  remark  again,  in  reference  to  the  masonry, 
that  thorough  bond  stones  were  used  to  every 
10  ft.  superficial,  and  no  course  of  masonry 
exceeded  14  in.  The  joints  of  the  masonry 
were  raked  out  and  completed  IJ  in.  deep,  and 
finished  with  a  pointing  of  lime,  sand,  and 
forge  dust.  The  rooting  and  flooring  and  the 
internal  joiners'  work  is  of  the  best  St.  John's 
deals. 

A  word  in  respect  to  out-houses  and  oSices. 
Due  attention  has  also  been  bestowed  in  this 
respect.  Well-arranged  piggeries,  manure- 
l)its,  and  fowl-houses  over  pig-house,  and 
spacious  yard  in  connection.  There  are  also 
well-designed  cattle-sheds,  with  iron  columns 
in  front. 

In  our  next  we  may  furnish  further  plans 
and  particulars  in  respect  to  other  build- 
ings now  being  erected,  but  for  the  present 
we  will  conclude  by  saying  that  both  to  his 
Grace  and  his  energetic  agent,  the  country  is 
much  indebtedfor  pioneering  the  way  to  such 
a  marked  and  long-needed  improvement. 


THE  NEW  GAIETY  THEATRE. 

This  theatre  is  advancing,  but  is  yet  far  from 
completion.  It  wiU  not  add  much  to  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  city,  though  it 
may  be  found  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its 
projectors.  The  stage  will  be  about  45  ft. 
by  54  ft.  in  width.  The  proscenium  opening 
wiU  be  28  ft.  high  by  28  ft.  wide ;  the  piUars 
on  either  side  will  be  of  Bath  stone  ;  the  pri- 
vate boxes  are  fourteen  in  number  ;  the  bal- 
cony projects  a  considerable  way  over  the 
pit ;  the  top  gallery  and  the  pit  each  will 
accommodate  about  700  people.  The  entire 
capacity  of  the  theatre  will  be  about  2,000 
persons.  We  cannot  as  yet  speak  of  the  de- 
signs, tracery,  jiainting,  and  other  accessories 
of  the  stage,  as  they  are  not  yet  to  be  seen 
in  siiu.  We  hear  that  every  precaution  is 
being  taken  to  guard  against  fire,  and  that 
the  Waterworks  Committee  have  allowed  a 
four-inch  main  to  be  introduced,  with  the  ne- 
cessary appendages.  Ventilation  is  eS'ected 
by  two  triangular  shafts  communicating  with 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  house,  and  reaching 
the  air  through  the  roof.  The  main  entrance 
will  be  in  South  King-street.  The  doors  and 
windows  will  show  in  frames  of  cut  stone, 
but  all  else  will  be  one  block  of  brickwork, 
with  no  attempt  at  ornamentation.  The 
architect,  as  we  stated  some  months  since, 
is  Mr.  Phipps,  of  London,  and  the  contrac- 
tors are  Messrs.  Meade  and  Son,  of  Great 
Brunswick-street.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
the  builder  will  carry  out  his  contract  ac- 
cording to  design  and  specification.  With- 
out adopting  the  language  of  unmistakeable 
pufl'ery,  so  well  practised  by  some  of  our 
daily  contemporaries,  we  cannot  say  much 
either  in  favour  of  the  design,  the  site  of  the 
building,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  surroundings.  We  wish  Messrs. 
Gunn  success,  and  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  win  it,  we  will  not  feel  displeased.  We, 
however,  think  that  the  New  Gaiety  will  lack 
many  essential  requisites  necessary  for  the 
upholding  of  the  legitimate  drama,  or  ordi- 
nary representations  on  a  respectable  scale  ; 
and  we  also  think  that  when  a  new  theatre 
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was  projected  for  Dublin,  the  expectation 
held  out  originally  ought  to  have  been  realised. 
We  might  also  say  something  respecting  the 
appointments  made  in  connexion  with  this 
theatre,  but  we  will  rest  here  for  the  present. 
The  theatre  is  announced  to  open  on  the 
'27th  inst.,  but  it  can  only  open  in  an  un- 
finished state. 


TKINITY  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 
Some  repairs  and  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  this  chapel,  which  has  been  re- 
opened a  few  days  since.  The  chancel  has 
been  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  of  a  diaper 
pattern,  and  a  balustrade,  composed  pf  Irish 
marbles,  has  been  erected  in  front.  The 
plinth  is  of  Galway  black  marble.  The  rails 
above  the  base  moulding  are  what  is  termed 
Irish  Jasper,  from  Ballinacurra  quarry, 
opened  by  Messrs.  Sibthorpe  and  Son,  of 
this  city.  The  hand-rail  capping  and  the 
steps  leading  to  the  chancel  are  of  West- 
meath  marble,  polished.  The  aisle  is  also 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  a  heating  appa- 
ratus has  been  introduced,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Murray.  The  tiles  were  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.,  but  the  work 
of  putting  down  was  done  by  Messrs.  Sib- 
thorpe. The  work  of  improvement  was 
done  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
M'Curdy,  C.E. 


ALMSHOUSES  FOR  LARNE. 
Mr.  Charles  M'Garel,  to  whom  the  inha- 
bitants of  Larne  are  already  indebted  for  a 
town-haU  and  a  cemetery,  as  also  residences 
for  the  superintendents  of  national  schools, 
has  offered  to  provide  ten  almshouses  for  the 
town,  "  for  the  benefit  of  persons  not  in  the 
condition  of  paupers,  who,  having  once  seen 
better  days,  have,  by  no  fault  of  their  own, 
been  redifced  to  comparative  poverty,  though 
not  to  actual  destitution."  In  the  selection 
of  recipients  of  this  charity,  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  those  who  by  residence  are 
locally  connected  with  Larne  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. We  would  wish  to  see  a  like 
liberality  shown  on  the  part  of  others  who 
could  give  without  missing.  There  are  many 
towns  in  Ireland  that  stand  in  need  not  only 
of  decent  cemeteries  and  schools,  but  of 
decent  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  the 
erection  of  which  on  the  part  of  rich  pro- 
prietors would  not  only  bring  them  a  hand- 
some return  for  their  outlay,  but  would  gain 
them  honour  and  respect,  as  well  as  give 
them  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
were  doing  Christian  work.  The  inhabitants 
of  Larne  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
a  good  benefactor  of  his  kind.  May  there 
soon  be  many  similar  examples  to  chronicle. 


SOME    MORE  "THINGS  NOT 
GENERALLY  KNOWN." 

That  some  of  the  best  practising  architects 
that  Dublin  possessed  before  and  after  the 
Union  were  originally  journeymen  carpen- 
ters, and  that  we  owe  a  few  of  our  most 
magnificent  public  buildings  to  their  genius. 

That  Forbes  M'Kenzie's  Scotch  liquor  Act 
ought  to  be  tried  for  a  while  for  experiment 
in  Dublin  on  Sundays,  if  only  to  see  how 
long  the  natives  would  "  stand  it." 

That  some  of  the  medical  quacks  of  Dublin 
perform  the  r<>le  of  the  thief  crying  "  stop 
thief"  remarkably  well,  when  some  sharper 
than  the  rest  proclaim  in  ominous  words, 
"  Beware  of  Quacks."  (N.B. — Reader,  take 
the  advice  for  the  nonce.) 

That  the  friendly,  benefit,  burial  and  build- 
ing societies  of  Ireland,  and  Dublin  in  par- 
ticular, are  in  general  unsafe,  and  not  a  few 
rotten  at  the  core. 

That  nobody  need  be  terribly  alarmed  at 
this  while  they  can  "  take  up  their  bed  and 
walk"  away  with  theii-  lodgments  in  time. 

That  the  race  of  hatters  who  formerly  lived 


in  and  made  Templc-bar  their  own,  and  who 
are  now  aU  but  extinct,  came  originally  of  a 
Norman  stock — i.e.,  from  Normandy. 

That  the  asphalte  pavement  will  before 
long  become  general  on  the  leading  thorough- 
fares of  the  city,  and  that  the  Corporation 
have  no  necessity  for  creating"  a  large  staif  of 
scavenging  officials  and  plant,  and  taxing  the 
city  to  support  what  will  not  be  required. 

That  the  river  Tolka  is  very  foul  between 
Glasnevin  andBallybough,  and  that  its  waters 
ought  to  be  utilized  between  these  two  points, 
not  for  drinking  purposes,  but  for  ii-rigation. 

That  "Mud  Island"  is  a  historic  spot.  It 
was  once  under  the  sea,  next  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  and  though  in  the  sea  no  longer,  it 
has  strong  proclivities  to  "  stick  in  the  mud." 

That  the  personage  known  in  the  last  cen- 
tury as  the  "walking  gallows"  is  buried 
somewhere  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Andrew's 
churchyard,  but  the  exact  spot  "  nobody 
knows,"  and  perhaps  "  nobody  cares." 

That  the  houses  that  line  Westmoreland- 
street  and  D'Olier-street  were  built  in  uni- 
form style,  and  originally  had  beautiful  and 
well-executed  stone  door  and  window  dress- 
ings, pilasters,  with  Ionic  capitals,  and  other 
appendages  of  the  order  ;  but  of  late  years 
Vandal  builders  and  shop-front  architects 
have  butchered  and  destroyed  their  architec- 
tural features,  leaving  but  a  wi-eck  behind. 

That  the  Theatre  Royal  buildings,  Haw- 
kins-street, were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  that  the  Theatre 
Royal  itself  at  present,  as  to  appearance, 
approach  and  surroundings,  is  a  crying 
scandal  to  Dublin.  Poolbeg-street  theatre 
ought  to  be  dipped  at  the  Poolbeg  Lighthouse, 
to  wash  the  dirt  ofl"  its  face  and  interior. 
Our  Medical  Officer  of  Health  could,  no 
doubt,  improve  it  by  the  aid  of  a  good  dose 
of  disinfectants. 

That  the  "  New  Gaiety,"  in  many  respects, 
will  be  the  "  New  Gloomy,"  as  to  approach, 
entrances  and  exits.  "  The  Grafton,"  or 
"  St.  Stephen's  Theatre,"  would  have  been  a 
more  applicable  and  appropriate  name  than 
adopting  a  Parisian  or  travestying  the  name 
of  a  London  one. 

That  the  Guardians  of  the  North  and  South 
Dublin  Unions  never  voted  a  Christmas 
dinner  to  the  inmates  at  their  own  individual 
or  collective  expense ;  and  that  they  always 
pocketed  the  thanks  while  the  ratepayers, 
who  bore  the  cost,  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  reading  of  it. 

That  the  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute  needs 
public  help,  and  also  an  energetic  board  of 
directors,  who  can  and  will  organise  as  well 
as  suggest,  and  that  its  remodelling  is  essen- 
tially necessary  in  these  days  of  advanced 
educated  opinion  and  technical  knowledge. 

That  every  workshop  ought  to  be  a  normal 

•  school  of  Art,  and  that  every  journeyman 
'   mechanic  ought  to  be  capable  of  taking  his 

foreman's  place,  if  required,  oil  an  emergency 
or  through  accident. 

L  That  compulsory  education  is  proper  and 

I  legitimate  ;  and  that  if  a  parent  neglects  to 

•  educate  his  child,  the  State  or  municipal 
,  authorities  should  do  it,  and  sue  the  parent 
)  for  the  legal  costs. 

That  health  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
■  under  heaven  ;  but  that  health  is  impossible 
-  if  cleanliness  is  not  observed,  and  pure  air, 
J   pure  water,  and  wholesome  food  provided. 

That  everybody  caught  in  the  act  of  throw- 
t   ing  orange-peels  on  the  flags  ought  to  be 
I   fined  a  penny  for  the  first  offence,  five  shil- 
lings for  the  second,  if  recognised,  and  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  police  cell  for  the  third, 
i  without  the  option  of  a  fine.   People  would 


have  wonderful  sharp  memories  if  the  Police 
Commissioners  would  enforce  these  regula- 
tions. 

That  the  Dublin  Custom  House  was  not 
built  in  vain,  though  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  formerly  utilized  are  but  the  shadow 
of  a  fleeting  shadow.  In  strength,  beauty, 
and  fitness  it  is  perfect,  and  this  very  per- 
fection will  keep  it  intact  until  it  is  required 
for  native  resources  and  international  in- 
terests again. 

That  a  Lord  Mayor  ought  to  be,  dc  facto 
(supposing  him  to  have  sufficient  intelligence), 
both  the  chief  ruler  as  well  as  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  his  city  during  his  mayoralty ;  and 
the  police  force,  through  virtue  of  his  ofiice, 
should  be  amenable  to  his  wiU. 

That  coroners'  inquests,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  jury  and  in  their  general  conduct, 
need  a  reform,  and  that  coroners'  juries  in 
general  know  no  more  of  the  subjects  they 
sit  upon  than  the  anatomy  of  the  feet  they 
walk  upon.  Querij,  do  people  walk  upon  flieir 
feet. 

That  though  the  Yankee  builders  move 
houses  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
other,  an  Irish  bishop  of  the  Establishment 
eclipsed  them  by  building  his  house  down- 
wards from  the  top.    A  fact. 

That  snakes  can  live  in  Ireland,  and  are 
living  in  it. 

That  lead,  copper,  iron,  silver  and  coal  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  County 
Dublin,  and  that  importing  these  commo- 
dities into  Ireland  is  akin  to  shipping  coals 
to  Newcastle. 

That  people  in  general  in  this  country  wiU 
read  these  statements,  but  the  information, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  will  pass  into 
one  ear  and  out  on  the  other,  as  if  there  was 
no  necessity  for  knowing  what  would  be  a 
benefit  for  many  to  know. 

That  we  will  conclude  for  the  present,  but 
will  not  cease,  On  every  opportune  occasion, 
to  hammer  into  people's  ears,  whether  they 
are  pleased  or  not,  a  knowledge  of  things 
that  ought  to  be  more  generally  known. 

O 


EXPERIMENTS  AT  THE  BAILEY 
LIGHTHOUSE. 

A  SERIES  of  experiments  were  conducted  a 
few  days  since  at  the  Bailey  Lighthouse, 
Howth,  with  a  view  of  proving  the  adapta- 
bility of  a  new  method  of  mechanism  for  the 
utilising  of  gas  instead  of  oil.  The  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  partly  by  the  engineer 
in  the  Messrs.  Edmundson's  firm  in  this  city, 
and  partly  by  the  Lighthouse  Commissioners. 
Whilst  the  engineer  conducted  the  experi- 
ments at  the  Bailey,  observations  were  taken 
across  the  bay  at  Salthill.  The  comparative 
power  of  two  lenses  were  tried — one  which  is 
permanently  located  at  the  lighthouse,  and  a 
new  annular  one.  A  temporary  testing-house 
erected  at  the  lighthouse  served  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  experiments.  Mr.  John  Wigham, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Edmundson,  has 
already  patented,  we  believe,  some  inventions 
and  designs  connected  with  gas  and  light- 
house illumination,  and  the  firm  are  anxious 
to  prove  the  great  superiority  of  gas  over  oil 
for  lighthouses.  The  experiments  just  con- 
cluded go  to  prove  that,  in  some  situations, 
gas  may  be  manufactured  in  any  quantity 
and  with  safety,  and  utilised  at  the  same 
time  for  the  purposes  proposed.  One  or  two 
lighthouses  in  Ii-eland  are  already  illuminated 
by  gas  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  at  sea- 
board stations,  at  least,  Messrs.  Edmundson's 
patents  can  be  used  with  credit  and  economy. 
We  may  expect,  however,  to  hear  shortly 
what  the  Lighthouse  Commissioners  think  on 
the  whole  subject,  and  how  far  and  to  what 
extent  they  will  recommend  gas  and  the  new 
appliances  for  adoption. 
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SANITARY  AGENTS. 

We  have  noticed  in  our  last  issue  the  pro- 
perties and  vahie  of  disinfectants  as  sanitary 
agents  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  We 
cannot  too  often  recur  to  the  subject, 
although,  as  we  remarked,  if  the  laws  that 
ensure  public  health  were  rightly  and  effi- 
ciently attended  to,  the  use  of  disinfectants 
would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded. 
StLU  there  wUl  be  always  occurrences,  we  fear, 
■when  the  use  of  disinfectants  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  to  meet  such  exigencies  we 
think  it  well  to  transfer  into  our  pages  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Moreau  Morris,  of 
New  York,  from  a  paper  read  by  him  on  the 
"  Sanitary"  Cure  of  Contagious  Diseases  : — 

"  Contagious  or  infectious  diseases  hare  certain 
laws  of  inception,  growtli,  and  propagation.  Tlie 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed  are  as  yet 
unknown,  but  their  methods  of  progression  and 
diffusion  are  better  understood.  We  know  that 
they  have  a  beginning,  and  can,  in  many  instances, 
anticipate  and  pre»ent  the  initiative  ;  if  once  fairly 
established,  we  can  control  if  not  destroy  them. 
By  the  aid  of  chemical  science  we  liave  learned 
how  to  arrest,  destroy,  and  transmute  into  inno- 
cuous compounds,  the  germs  that  propagate  dis- 
ease. The  appliances  for  removing  the  causes  of 
disease  are  varied  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
evil  ;  if  there  are  filthy  streets,  or  accumulation  of 
decomposing  matters  in  cellars,  privies,  or  houses, 
cleansing  and  disinfection,  or  arrest  of  decompo- 
sition, are  the  means  employed.  If  there  is  a  con- 
fined, vitiated  atmosphere,  openings  are  made, 
letting  in  sunlight  and  air.  In  a  word,  the  most 
important  means  for  securing  health  and  prevent- 
ing diseases  are  fresh  air  and  pure  water. 

In  the  practical  application  of  disinfectants  they 
are  classed  into  two  groups: — 

1.  Disinfectants  which  arrest  fermentation:  such 
as  carbolic  acid  ;  sulphate  of  zinc  and  iron;  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron. 

2.  Disinfectants  which  eflfect  chemical  decom- 
position :  chloride  of  lime  ;  sesquichloride  of  iron; 
chlorine;  lime;  sulpliurous  acid. 

The  disinfectants  that  arrest  fermentation  are 
either  employed  separately  or  mixed  with  some  of 
the  tame  class,  depending  upon  the  circumstances 
in  each  case.  The  better  qualities  of  carbolic  acid 
are  used  for  fumigating  rooms,  disinfecting  bedding 
and  clothing  ;  but  for  basements,  cellars,  and 
privies,  a  70  per  cent,  acid  is  all  that  is  required. 

For  the  disinfection  of  damp  cellars  and  yards, 
a  concentrated  solution  of  prolosulphate  of  iron, 
mixed  with  a  low  grade  of  carbolic  acid,  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  for  privies,  a  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  of  1-.30  specific  gravity  is  used, 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  and  water. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  is  also  found  useful  in  solution  with 
water,  or  in  combination  with  carbolic  acid,  for 
infected  clothing  and  bedding.  The  formulae  era- 
ployed  are  as  follows  : — 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  8  ounces  ;  water,  3  gallons. 
Or,  sulphate  of  zinc,  8  ounces ;  carbolic  acid, 
1  ounce  ;  water,  3  gallons. 

The  latter  has  been  found  effectual  in  arresting 
or  destroying  the  infection  upon  bedding  and 
clothing  in  scarlet  fever  and  »mall-pox,  and  pro- 
bably will  be  found  efficient  in  other  contagious 
fevers. 

Disinfectants  that  effect  chemical  decompo- 
sition:— The  fermentation  of  filth  and  vegetable 
germs  are  destroyed  by  chloride  of  lime,  and  it  ought 
to  be  liberally  employed.  Its  use  in  relapsing 
fever  proved  invaluable,  as  likewise  with  other 
malignant  fevers  depending  upon  filth  and  foul 
atmosphere.  It  is  used  either  in  a  dry  form 
sprinkled  upon  the  floors,  or  in  solution  upon  the 
ffoors  and  wood-work  of  infected  rooms.  In  damp 
places,  to  avoid  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  the 
lime,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added.  In  the  cleansing 
and  disinfection  of  liouses  and  apartments  infested 
with  relapsing  fever,  chlorine  gas  has  been  e.vten- 
sively  used, and  with  the  best  results. 

The  sanitary  officers  have  also  found  sulphurous 
acid  a  valuable  agent  for  the  fumigation  of  in- 
fected rooms  and  clothing.  It  arrests  fermen- 
tation, and  acts  as  a  d("o:<idizer.  It  is  used  specially 
in  the  disinfection  of  the  contagion  of  small-pox, 
scarlet  and  yellow  fever,  and  in  skilled  hands  seems 
to  control  effectually. 

The  Metropolitan  Disinfectant  Fluid  is  highly 
commended  by  Dr.  Morris,  as  a  preparation  which 
has  been  employed  during  the  past  three  years  for 
purposes  of  privy  disinfection,  and  was  the  result  of 
a  thorough  scientific  experimentation  by  tlie  officers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health. 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  (bogore)  in  muri- 
atic acid;  to  this  is  added  10  per  cent  of  carbolic 
acid.    This  forms  the  fluid  in  a  concentrated  form, 


and  is  largely  diluted  with  vvater  at  the  time  of 
using.  Its  preparation  requires  chemical  knowledge, 
and  involves  time  ;  but  it  is  kept  for  sale  at  two 
places  in  the  city,  and  is  thus  always  available. 
All  night  scavengers  are  compelled  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  to  use  it.  Its  effects  are  com- 
pound. The  iron  checks  fermentation,  and  the 
chlorine  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Its  carbolic 
acid  also  aids  in  arresting  decomposition  and  fer- 
mentation, and  the  wliole  combination,  therefore,  by 
its  chemical  action,  decomposes  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Hydrated  chloride  of  aluminum  has 
recently  been  brought  to  notice  as  a  disinfectant, 
but  not  having  yet  given  it  a  fair  trial,  no  definite 
statement  of  its  properties  can  be  given." 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Moi-i-is,  that,  after  all, 
the  most  important  means  for  securing 
health  and  preventing  diseases,  are  unlimited 
fresh  air,  and  a  copious  and  ever-constant 
supply  of  piu-e  water.  We  pre-suppose  that 
education  accompanies  the  indoctrinating  of 
sanitary  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Without  the  rising  generation  of  the 
poor  in  this  country  being  properly  schooled  by 
a  good  system  of  primary  education  at  least, 
enforced,  if  need  be,  by  compulsory  powers, 
the  blessings  of  sanitary  science  will  be 
robbed  of  more  than  half  its  value.  On  the 
several  clergymen  of  different  creeds,  as  well 
as  on  the  local  authorities  of  each  district, 
an  obligation  rests  to  inculcate  home  and 
personal  cleanliness  as  well  as  the  tenets  of 
religion.  Cleanliness,  it  is  truly  said,  is  nest 
to  godliness  ;  and  dirty  habits,  and  dirty 
surroundings  in  city  and  town  are  a  disgrace 
to  all  connected. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH.* 

Many  of  the  subjects  relating  to  public  health 
and  social  progress  still  offer  problems  for 
solution  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  much  good 
remains  undone  for  want  of  its  being  known 
how  best  to  do  it.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
and  for  other  reasons,  I  am  tempted  to  men- 
tion that  I  have  for  some  time  been  author- 
ised by  an  inhabitant  of  London  to  state, 
that  he  is  wUling  and  ready  to  appropriate  to 
the  improvement  of  the  health  and  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metropolis  a  sum 
equal  to  that  given  by  the  late  George 
Peabody  for  a  similar  pitrpose — or  say  half  a 
miUion  of  money,  when  he  can  see  a  mode  of 
satisfactorily  effecting  this  without  the  fear 
of  pauperising  the  classes  he  seeks  to  benefit. 
Means  were  taken  to  make  this  ofl'er  known 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  a  large  number  of 
suggestions  have  been  sent  to  the  jfroposer, 
but  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  the  course 
that  can  wisely  be  taken.  We  must  con- 
gratulate the  individual  ou  holding  in  his 
hand  the  power  to  achieve  a  glorious  end, 
and  I  would  add  a  hope  that  he  may  speedily 
come  to  a  wise  determination.  A  noble  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  done  by  an  emjjloyer 
to  improve  the  condition  of  those  engaged 
for  him,  is  to  be  found  in  this  district— I 
mean,  of  course,  Saltaire,  where  intelligence 
and  far-sighted  benevolence  have  provided 
healthful  homes,  education  for  the  children, 
innocent  enjoyments,  and  means  of  culture. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  history  of  the 
results  of  that  establishment,  in  a  sanitary 
and  social  point  of  view,  should  be  written 
with  a  view  to  the  guidance  of  others. 

We  lose,  ou  modern  computation,  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  annitally  by  prevent- 
able diseases,  and  millions  of  money  in  con- 
sequence of  these  deaths,  and  of  premature 
disability  in  cases  where  death  does  not 
ensue.  A  million  paupers  receive  relief 
weekly  in  England  and  Wales.  With  complete 
study  of  the  laws  of  health,  preventive  medi- 
cine, and  improved  sanitary  arrangements 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  number  of  this 
melancholy  army  would  soon  be  materially 
lessened.  I  have  spoken  of  disability  where 
death  does  not  ensixe.  With  reference  to  this, 
let  me  say,  we  want  registration  of  it.  The 
registration  of  deaths,  which  is  now  enforced, 
is  of  the  greatest  value  ;  but  we  need  beyond 
that  the  registration  of  sickness,  which  would 
show  the  magnitude,  not  only  of  the  grief 
and  poverty  to  individuals  caused  by  disease, 
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but  of  the  money  loss  to  the  public.  The 
desirability  of  this  is  fully  recognised  by  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  so  that  we  may 
hope  for  legislation  to  enfore  it  before  long. 

The  connexion  between  bad  sanitary  ar- 
rangements and  ill-health  is  now  largely 
admitted,  but  not  fuUy,  or  we  should  surely 
not  find,  in  unnumbered  places,  accumulations 
of  filth  vitiating  the  air,  large  populations 
drinking  polluted  water  and  debilitated  by 
unhealthy  dwellings,  and  preventible  diseases 
anniially  carrying  off  their  thousands,  pauper- 
ising the  families  left  behind,  and  injuring 
the  whole  community  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  What  is  called  for  is,  after  aU, 
simple.  We  want  clean  air,  clean  water, 
clean  food, — purity,  in  fact.  As  we  strive 
for  purity  in  life,  moral  purity,  so  let  us 
strive  to  obtain  for  society  the  advantages 
of  physical  purity.  "  Uiito  the  piu-e  all 
things  are  pure,"  says  St.  Paul  (Titus  i.  15), 
which  may  be  true  in  conduct,  but  at  present 
the  belief  may  not  be  safely  acted  on  with 
reference  to  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we 
di-ink,  or  the  food  we  eat.  Moreover,  how  is 
it  possible  for  moi-al  purity  to  be  retained  in 
such  dens  as  those  in  which  multitudes  of 
our  fellow-creatures  pass  their  lives  ?  The 
assertion,  "As  the  home  so  the  peoijle," 
denounced  as  almost  impious  when  first 
written,  has  come  to  he  pretty  generally 
accepted ;  biit  the  homes  in  thousands  of 
cases  remain  in  the  most  wetched  condition, 
and  the  natural  results  continue  to  follow. 

The  injury  done  to  our  agricultiiral  popu- 
lation by  the  want  of  proper  dwellings  can 
scarcely  be  overstated ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
condition  of  this  part  of  the  people  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  age.  I  must  restrict  myself, 
however,  to  the  question  of  health.  I  have 
visited  hundreds  of  cottages  with  rooms 
scarcely  the  height  of  a  man,  damp,  cold, 
vtndrained,  and  overcrowded,  with  heaps  of 
decomposing  matter  around,  and  where,  in 
short,  everything  was  being  done  to  counter- 
balance the  advantage  offered  by  Nature  of 
a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  an-.  In  parts  of 
the  country  where  Portland  cement  and 
gravel,  broken  stone,  or  burnt  clay  are 
readily  obtainable,  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  cost  of  building  may  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  concrete  walls.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  that  the  concrete  should 
be  properly  made  and  rightly  applied ;  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  an  excellent  and  enduring 
material ;  if  othei-wise,  it  is  worthless  rubbish. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  will  give  confi- 
dence to  those  disposed  to  employ  it,  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  now  aUow 
the  use  of  it  within  their  boundaries,  and 
that  the  Inclosure  and  Tithe  Commissioners 
permit  money  lent  by  them  for  the  improve- 
ment of  estates,  to  be  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  concrete  buildings.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  work  is  required  to  be  doae 
under  stringent  regulations.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  number  of  builders  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  economic  execution 
of  such  work  is  very  small. 

By  lessening  the  cost  of  erecting  cottages 
something  is  done  towards  inducing  a  proper 
provision  of  them.  With  good  plans,  wise 
superintendence,  and  the  choice  of  proper 
materials,  much  may  be  done  in  this  dkection. 
Non-absorbent  walls  and  floors  are  amongst 
the  desiderata,  and,  above  all  things,  such 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  refuse 
that  it  shall  not  by  any  possibility  contami- 
nate the  water  supply. 

Sound  and  healthful  dwellings  are  required 
in  towns  for  a  lower  class  than  have  been 
yet  thought  of, — the  multitude  who  are 
unable  to  pay  more  than,  say,  a  shilling  a 
week  as  rent.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
these  who  requu-e  only  one  room, — a  man 
and  his  wife,  without  childreu,  single  men 
and  women,  and  widows.  There  seems  no 
valid  rbason  why  a  part  of  the  Peabody  fund 
should  not  be  applied  to  meet  this  want,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  trustees  wiU  turn  their 
attention  to  the  subject  at  once. 

The  desire  to  produce  cheap  houses  by 
speculators  has  necessarily  this  bad  result, 
that  th9  efforts  of  the  builder  are  all  directed 
simply  to  that  end,  to  discovering  the  means 
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of  erecting  a  dwelling  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  not  in  providing  to  the  utmost  extent 
for  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the  occu- 
pant. If  the  wages  of  a  labourer  are  not 
suificient  to  enable  him,  by  the  exercise  of 
due  prudence,  to  pay  for  a  decent  habitation, 
warm,  dry,  airy,  and  well  drained,  calculated 
therefore  not  to  destroy  his  health  and  work- 
ing power,  and  to  send  him  to  a  premature 
grave,  and  his  widow  and  children  to  the 
union  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers,  it  is  time  they  were  made  so.  It 
is  found  to  be  wise  and  paying  policy  to 
provide  horses  with  good  stables,  and  pigs 
with  healthful  styes.  Surely  it  ought  ito  be 
thought  necessary  to  do  as  much  for  the  men 
who  drive  and  feed  them.  Among  minor 
evils,  ill  ordered  dust-bins  should  be 
mentioned  as  the  fruitful  source  of  sickness ; 
decomposing  matter,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, being  allowed  to  remain  in  them  for 
weeks,  sometimes  months,  to  pollute  the  air. 
Better  supervision  is  needed.  If  the  occu- 
pants of  houses  were  to  see  that  all  con- 
Bumable  matter  was  burnt,  the  danger  would 
he  lessened,  and  the  quantity  would  be  so 
much  reduced  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  its  removal  day  by  day, 

A  vast  deal  of  Ul-health,  to  say  nothing 
•worse,  results  from  the  too  early  occupation 
of  newly-built  houses.  In  the  subui-ban  dis- 
tricts of  London,  and  of  many  of  our  large 
towns,  small  houses  by  the  thousand  are 
planted  on  the  ground,  often  on  heaps  of 
unwholesome  deposits  placed  there  to  fill 
up  hollows  whence  brick  earth  or  sand  may 
have  been  removed,  are  finished  with  pause- 
less  rapidity,  and,  all  reeking  as  they  are, 
receive  a  family,  often  before  the  workmen 
have  left.  The  danger  involved  was  re- 
cognised long  ago.  An  ancient  foreign 
proverb  says,  as  to  a  new  house,  "  The  first 
year  for  my  enemy,  the  second  for  my  friend, 
the  third  for  myself."  The  speculative 
buUder  of  to-day  too  often  cares  for  neither 
friend  nor  enemy.  The  houses,  like  eel-tain 
historic  razors,  are  made  to  sell.  To  turn  a 
penny  is  his  sole  object,  and  the  buyer  must 
look  owt  for  himself.  Alas  !  for  such  a  state 
of  feeling.  It  unfortunately  prevails  in 
modern  society  to  a  much  gi-eater  extent 
than  is  consistent  with  the  right  condition  of 
public  health,  giving  that  word  its  full  mean- 
ing- 

Among  the  arrangements  for  furthermg 
the  object  we  have  in  view,  facilities  for 
recreation  and  amusement  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Amusement  must  be  had,  will  be 
had,  and  if  that  which  is  rational  and  in- 
nocuous is  not  obtainable,  less  wholesome 
excitements  will  be  resorted  to.  The  pro- 
vision of  open  and  adorned  places,  picture 
galleries,  social  gatherings,  flower  shows,  the 
practice  of  window  gardening,  facilities  for 
obtaining  books,  for  the  enjoyment  and  the 
study  of  music,  "  penny  readings,"  cricket, 
swimming,  ai'chery,  drill,  are  all  matters 
caning  for  the  fostering  aid  of  those  who 
desire  to  see  a  good  state  of  health  prevailing, 
and  would  contribute  their  share  in  rendering 
the  world  happy,  and  leading  to  a  higher 
type  of  manhood.  Popular  meetings  for  re- 
creation have  a  further  value  as  serving  to 
bring  classes  together,  counteracting  the 
tendency  to  severance  now  in  operation,  and 
which  has  aided  to  produce  the  great  danger 
that  threatens  society  at  this  moment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  have  inquired, 
that  we  are  deteriorating  physically  as  a 
people  :  that  the  number  of  men,  for  example, 
rejected  on  physical  grounds  from  amongst 
those  who  ofier  themselves  as  soldiers  or 
policemen,  is  greater  proportionately  than  it 
was  a  dozen  years  ago.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  accept  this  belief  in  our  deterioration  with- 
out reservation.  It  may  be,  and,  indeed, 
unquestionably  is  true,  in  the  case  of 
thousands  of  our  feUow-creatures  pent  up  in 
close  courts,  garrets,  and  cellars,  without 
pure  air  and  water,  or  knowledge  which 
would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  then- condi- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  the  thousands  bom 
of  this  class  who  go  to  fiU  prematurely  the 
hospital  and  the  graveyard.  But  there  are 
other  portions  of  the  population  of  whom  a 


diff"erent  story  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  told. 
Still,  the  destruction  of  health  and  life  by 
preventable  causes  is  enormous,  and  wo  are 
again  made  to  feel,  by  the  belief  alluded  to, 
the  vital  necessity  of  continuous  efforts  to 
bi'ing  about  a  better  state  of  things. 

Every  one  may  assist  in  his  particular 
sphere  in  disseminating  knowledge  of  the 
kind  requii-ed,  and  building  up  a  proper  state 
of  public  opinion.  By  the  exercise  of  this 
alone  may  we  hope  to  obtain  satisfactory  laws, 
and  to  see  those  laws  properly  acted  on. 
The  want  of  education  in  what  affects  the 
human  frame, — the  operation  of  the  agents 
by  which  it  is  influenced, — is  unfortunately 
almost  universal ;  if  it  were  not  so,  laws  to 
enforce  sanitary  requirements  would  be  much 
less  necessary  than  they  are.  Sanitary  science 
should  be  taught  to  all  from  the  earliest 
years  in  schools  of  every  gi-ade.  Until  this 
is  more  generally  done,  we  shall  go  on,  as 
now,  destroying  one  another,  and  blind  to 
the  fact,  obvious  to  a  Latin  poet  1800  years 
ago,  that,  "  Life  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be 
well."  This  great  question  of  health  calls  for 
the  primary  and  unremitting  attention  of 
statesmen  and  legislators;  it  is  far  above 
party  considerations,  far  superior  in  import- 
ance to  the  great  majority  of  subjects  which 
monopolise  attention.  Without  education 
and  health  no  nation  can  advance  and  be 
hapny,  and  to  bring  about  those  conditions 
shoiaid  be  the  chief  object  of  all  government. 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  BABBAGE, 

Charles  Babbage,  at  the  ripe  age  of  four- 
score, has  passed  from  amongst  us.  Well 
and  popularly  known,  and  almost  outliving 
his  fame,  though  that  has  not  been  small, 
his  birth  dates  from  1792.    His  name  has 
supplied  a  proverb  to  our  language,  for  to 
outstrip  Babbage  at  calculation  was  deemed 
next  to  impossible.     His  name  is  mostly 
associated  with  the  invention  of  his  celebrated 
calculating  machine  and  "  Tables  of  Loga- 
rithms."   These  logarithms  were  used  in  the 
calculations  of  the  whole  of  the  Trigonome- 
trical Survey  of  Ireland,  and  in  those  of  the 
English  Survey  from  the  period  of  their  pub- 
lication.   They  were  also  printed  for  foreign 
circulation,  with  prefaces  in  the  German  and 
Hungarian  languages.    Another  work  of  Mr. 
Babbage's  that  obtained  a  world-wide  recog- 
nition— for  it  was  officially  introduced  into 
Prussia  and  Spain,  while  it  was  translated 
into  French  Italian  and  Russian,  and  was 
several  times  reprinted  in  America — was  his 
"  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures," 
the  materials  for  which  were  gleaned  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent, which  the  author  made  in  preparation 
for  the  practical  consummation  of  his  ideas 
upon  mechanical  calculations.     This  work 
was  published  in  18.S2.    Four  years  after  he 
made  a  contribution  to  the  well-known  series 
of  Bridgewater  treatises.     The  aim  of  his 
essay  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  to  show 
that  the  power  and  knowledge  of  the  gi-eat 
Creator  of  matter  a  id  mind  are  unlimited. 
The  object  of  his  machine  was  to  construct 
and  print  numerical  tables  by  a  mechanical 
process  of  "  adding"  and   "  carrying '  the 
differences  between  the  successive  numbers  of 
which  the  figure-columns  in  such  tables  are 
composed.  For  instance  here  are  half-a-dozen 
numbers  taken  at  random  from  a  common 
table  of  logarithms:  86711,  86717,  86723, 
8G729,  86735,  86741.    Now,  the  difference 
between  any  one  of  these  and  the  next  fol- 
lowing is  sis.    Therefore,  by  taking  the  first 
number  and  continually  adding  6  we  get  all 
the  numbers  in  the  series.    This  addition  of 
differences,  carrying  the  figure  where  neces- 
sary,   and  the   printing   of  the  resulting 
numbers   was  the  work  which  Babbage's 
machine  was  devised  to  jierform ;  not  how- 
ever with  such  simple  differences  as  those  in 
our  example,  but  in  the  highly  complicated 
cases  in  which  the  differences  vary,  and 
"  second  differences"  are  involved,  which 
have  to  be  "  added"  to  make  the  first  differ- 


ences, and  these  again  added  to  give  the  final 
numbers.    Babbage  first  publicly  broached 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  and  in  other  ways,  in  1822. 
The  letter  was  sent  to  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Government  submitted  the  scheme  to  the 
Royal  Society.     A  most  powerful  committee 
of  that  body  voted  it  adequate  to  its  inten- 
tions, and   recommended  it  to  public  en- 
couragement.     Whereupon  the  Treasury 
took   up   the  proposal,   and   granted  Mr. 
Babbage  ^1,500  to  perfect  the  machine.  It 
was  commenced  with  the  highest  available 
skiU,  in  1823  ;  and  money,  far  more  than  the 
above  sum,  was  from  time  to  time  voted  in 
payment  of  the  bills  for  material  and  labour. 
Five  years  passed,  and  the  Government 
gi-ew  anxious.    Another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, of  men  as  great  and  high-minded  as 
before.    Their  verdict  was,  in  effect,  "  Go  on 
— give  more  money  ;  the  thing  must  answer." 
More  money  was  advanced.     In  1829  the 
Government  had  given  ^3,000,  while  £4,000 
had  been  privately  spent  by  Mr.  Babbage  on 
the  business.    It  was  estimated  that  £'4,000 
more  would  complete  the  work,  and  this  sum, 
all  but  a  few  hundreds,  was  voted.  Another 
year  brought  about  another  committee's  ap- 
pointment.   Their  report  was  an  echo  of  the 
last;   it  embodied  admiration,  satisfaction, 
reliance  upon  ultimate  success,  and  these 
approvals  were  not  hastily  given.    The  whole 
subject  was  thoroughly  investigated  before  a 
verdict  was  arrived  at.      This  committee 
advised  the  erection  of  a  workshop  close  to 
Mr.  Babbage's  house,  that  the  work  might  be 
hastened  by  his  constant  supervision.  For 
this,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  machine, 
from  £8,000  to  £12,000  was  required,  and  this 
was  to  be  voted  in  yearly  sums  of  about  a 
fourth  of  the  amount.     The  building  was 
erected,  the  work  was  recommenced  in  1831, 
and  the  total  expenditure  rose  to  £17,000, 
and  then  came  a  crash.    The  chief  machinist, 
who  had  constructed  all  the  apparatus  and 
tools,  sent  in  his  accounts  in  such  a  manner. 
it  is  said,  that  they  could  not  be  audited,  and 
made  claims  that  could  not  be  entertained. 
All  attempts  at  a  compromise  failed,  and  he 
withdrew  all  his  skilled  workmen,  and  as  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  enterprise,  carried  away  all 
the  valuable  tools  that  had  been  devised  for 
the  work.    Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this 
act  was  justified  as  legal ;  anyhow,  it  gave 
the  calculating  machine  its  coiij)  de  gr&ce.  It 
was  not  touched  again.    In  1834  or  1835, 
a  simple  printer  in  Stockholm,  M.  Scheutz, 
learnt,  through   Dr.   Lardner's   article  in 
the    Ediiibu  rgh    Review,  of  the  existence 
of  the  difference  engine.      He  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  idea  of  it,  and  was  impelled 
to  attempt  a  machine  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  devised  one,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  son,  overcame  aU  the  difSculties,  technical 
and  fiscal,  of  its  construction.    Like  Bab- 
bage's in  principle,  it  calculated  tables  by 
diflerences  and  printed  the  results  ;  but  in 
details  it  was  widely  different,  so  different 
that  it  could  not  have  been  copied  in  any  part 
from  the  British  machine,  and  it  fulfilled  the 
full  hopes  of  its  inventor.    Before  us,  as  we 
write,  lies  a  table  of  logarithms  calculated 
and  printed  by  it,  and  specimens  of  other 
trigonometrical  and  astronomical  tables  simi- 
larly produced.    And  the  book  containing 
them  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Babbage  !  The 
Swede  succeeded,  it  may  be  said,  where  the 
Englishman  partially  failed.    Yet  Babbage 
was  not  jealous  of  the  foreigner's  deserved 
success.  Babbage  was  educated  at  Peterhead 
College,  Cambridge  ;  graduated  A.B.  in  1814, 
and  M.A.  in  1817.    Through  his  long  life  he 
was  fondly  attached  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
in  his  works  on  the  "  Economy  of  Machinery 
and  Manufactures"  he  turned  the  first  sod  in 
a  field  of  inquiry  that  has  been  well  worked 
since  with  advantage  to  the  community.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  thought  and  broad  ideas, 
and  his  writings  betray  a  searching  philosophic 
spirit.    There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
the  frustration  of  his  hopes  in  respect  to  his 
famous  machine  caused  him  not  a  little  sore 
disappointment ;  but  he  died  at  peace  with 
mankind  and  the  world,  and  he  deserves  to 
be  remembered. 
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BOOKS  EECEIVED. 

Detail  Drawings  and  Sketches  of  Ecclesiastical 
and  Domestic'^Duildiixjs  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  England,  and,  France.  By  Frederick 
Rogers,  architect.  London  :  R.  A.  Sprigg 
(formerly  Atchley  and  Co.),  106  Gt.  Russell- 
street. 

To  the  professional  man  Mr.  Rogers's  work 
■will  be  ever  useful,  but  its  usefulness  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  class.  Artist,  arclueoJogist, 
antiquarian,  student  of  history,  and  general 
reader,  if  he  possess  a  love  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture, will  find  this  work  of  Drawings  and 
Sketches  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic 
Buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  invaluable. 
The  foreign  subjects  comprise  upwards  of 
forty  drawings  and  sketches,  with  details  of 
doorways,  fonts,  windows,  portals,  transepts, 
towers,  mouldings,  &c.,  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  continental  cathedrals,  including 
those  of  Chartres,  St.  Peter's,  Lisieux, 
Church  at  Jouay,  Mantes  Church,  and  Rouen. 
The  domestic  buildings  include  some  of  a 
rare  type,  the  jireservation  of  which  are  to  be 
much  desired  ;  such  as  the  houses  at  Ypres, 
Bruges,  and  Tirlemont,  at  Bayeux,  Lisieux, 
and  Maintenau,  or  that  of  Dinan. 

The  English  subjects  possess,  perhaps,  a 
greater  charm,  particularly  those  connected 
with  the  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Caiaterbury,  Ripon, 
Furuess  Abbey,  Fountains  Abbey,  Rievaulx 
Abbey,  York  Minster,  and  WeUs  Cathedral. 
The  sketches  of  the  old  English  cottages, 
farm-houses,  and  inns  are  jierfect  and  admi- 
rable. Those  in  Berks,  Oxon,  Kent,  and 
Hereford  are  among  those  of  which  we  have 
a  knowledge  ourselves,  and  they  are  of  a 
quaint  and  varied  character.  Their  selection 
by  the  author  of  the  drawings  was  a  good 
forethought,  for  showing  the  difference  as  to 
outward  style  as  well  as  general  construction. 
The  view  of  the  old  house  at  Yeovil,  Somer- 
set, is  a  most  striking  representation  of  the 
old  George  Inn,  formerly  called  "  The  Three 
Cups."  Although  Mr.  Rogers  does  not  give 
the  Castle  Inn  at  Yeovil,  it  is  an  old  building 
worthy  of  notice,  and  a  drawing  and  detaU  of 
it  would  be  interesting. 

The  tomb  in  the  churchyard  of  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  constructed  entirely  of  moulded  brick, 
is  a  very  perfect  sjjecimen  of  a  mural  monu- 
ment, types  of  which  are  very  rare.  Pooley 
Hall,  near  Tamworth,  is  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  baronial  class  of  castellated  struc- 
tures. 

The  value  of  a  book  like  this  under  notice 
is,  we  repeat,  considerable.  It  is  suggestive 
to  the  architect,  and  without  acting  the  mere 
copyist,  he  will  find  assistance  on  reference 
whenever  his  own  taste  or  that  of  his  clients 
leads  him  to  seek  inspiration  at  founts  far 
back  but  not  forgotten,  and  yet  worthy  of 
being  utilized  in  the  service  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. As  a  mere  book  of  drawings  and 
designs,  were  we  even  to  look  upon  it  in  that 
light,  Mr.  Rogers's  work  would  have  its  many 
artistic  uses ;  and  lastly,  as  an  historical 
work,  for  it  is  essentially  historic,  the  volume 
will  hereafter  be  much  enhanced  in  value. 
It  was  a  wise  thought  to  preserve  on  paper  a 
faithful  representation  in  accurate  measure- 
ment and  detail  of  those  grand  old  gems  of 
oixr  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Year  by  year  they  are 
getting  less  and  less.  War  as  well  as  the 
elements,  on  the  Continent,  has  wreaked  its 
fury  on  many  a  hoary  tower  and  sainted 
shrine  ;  and,  though  these  islands  in  days 
gone  by  have  sufi'ered  not  a  little  from  Puritan 
zeal  and  Vandal  maUce,  they  yet  preserve 
many  peerless  specimens  of  an  architecture 
of  which  we  are  aU  proud.  We  are  thankful, 
then,  when  professional  men  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
stamp  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
preservation,  even  in  drawings,  of  the  glorious 
monuments  of  British  architectural  skill. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  that  the  work, 
in  its  mechanical  branches,  is  executed  with 
the  accustomed  accuracy  that  signalized  the 
publishing  house  of  Atchley  and  Co.,  now 
carried  on  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Sprigg,  the  successor 
and  publisher  for  some  length  of  time  of  aU 
>     Atchley  and  Co.'s  copyrights. 


Designs  for  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mural 

Tablets,  <&c.  By  the  same  Author. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above  excel- 
lent work.  It  contains  sixty  original  designs 
studied  from  ancient  examples.  How  the 
author  has  worthily  performed  his  task  we 
will  endeavour  to  tell  in  our  next  issue. 


Belfast  School  of  Art.  Report  of  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  year  1870-7i.  Belfast: 
Marcus  Ward  and  Go. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Report  of  the  Belfast 
School  of  Art  so  soon  issued  in  pamphlet 
form.  We  gave  in  our  last  issue  an  abstract 
of  tbe  report,  with  some  interesting  extracts 
from  the  addresses  of  the  Head  Master.  We 
are  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  as  those  of 
the  Head  Master,  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  special  local  prizes  are  to  be  distributed 
at  Christmas.  A  number  of  local  gentlemen 
have  already  contributed  to  the  Local  Prize 
Fund.  Each  prize  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
handsome  certificate,  which  the  pupil  can 
preserve  as  a  memento  of  his  success. 

In  relation  to  the  local  prizes  and  the 
objects  in  view  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
the  following  observations,  which  we  extract, 
will  fuUy  explain  what  is  intended  : — 

"To  induce  tbe  piipils  to  apply  themselves 
heartily  to  tlie  prescribed  course  of  traininp  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  knowledge  ol'  tlie  .'irts  of  Urawin<; 
and  Design,  and  to  encourage  them  in  those  habits 
of  industry  without  which  the  best  abilities  are 
often  valueless,  the  Committee  of  Management,  on 
behalf  of  those  interested  in  ihe  promotion  of  Art 
in  relation  to  Mamifacture,  intend,  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  to  give  prizes  for  Drawing  in  its 
various  branches,  as  taught  in  the  School,  and  for 
Designs  suited  to  the  requirements  of  local  in- 
dustries. 

It  is  intended,  in  awarding  these  prizes,  to  have 
regard  to  regular  attendance,  coupled  with  pro- 
ficiency, as  the  proof  of  the  steadiest  industry  and 
best  attainments.  The  greater  number  of  prizes 
will,  of  course,  be  given  for  such  work  as  is  taught 
in  the  School,  and  thus  more  clearly  test  the 
proficiency  of  the  pujiils,  and  exhibit  the  results  of 
teaching. 

The  Art  of  Design,  owing  to  the  short  time  the 
School  has  been  in  existence,  cannot  be  expected  as 
yet  to  be  highly  developed  in  the  students,  and, 
except  to  a  few  who  come  sufficiently  advanced, 
will  be  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority. 
The  main  body  of  the  students,  however,  who  are 
as  yet  learning  the  ABC  of  the  art,  will  be 
encouraged  by  prizes  in  that  department  in  which 
they  are  acquiring  knowledge,  and  in  which  alone 
they  are  capable  of  exiiibiling  it. 

In  future  years  a  rich  harvest  may  be  expected 
from  the  fertilizing  influences  now  imbibed,  and 
which  will  be  sure  to  exert  an  elevating  influence 
upon  Art.  in  this  great  centre  of  manufacturing 
industries,  where  there  is  such  a  field  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Belfast  School  of 
Art,  agreeably  to  a  resolution  passed  at  a  special 
meeting,  held  on  the  19th  May,  decided  upon  the 
list  of  local  prizes,  to  be  awarded  at  Christmas, 
1871. 

In  addition  to  tbe  local  prizes  here  offered,  pupils 
are  entitled  to  compete  for  Studentships,  Scholar- 
ships, Medals,  and  other  Prizes  given  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Departmeut,  South  Kensington  ;  lists  of 
wliich,  and  all  information  relating  thereto,  may 
be  had  from  the  Secretary,  or  the  Head  Master,  at 
the  School." 

CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION. 

I — The  Local  Prizes  to  be  open  to  all  Pupils  in 
tbe  School. 

II.  — A  fair  average  attendance,  and  satisfactory 
conduct  on  the  part  of  each  competitor  for  the  pre- 
vious six  months,  are  essential. 

III.  — All  Designs  to  be  conformable  to  the 
established  rules  of  the  School,  or  to  special  con- 
ditions that  may  be  made  for  each  Prize. 

I'V. — Prize  Designs  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  Pupil.  Should,  however,  the  Pupil  be  in  the 
employment  of  a  Manufacturer  or  Producer,  the 
ownership  of  the  Prize  Design  sliall  be  subject  to 
arrangement  between  Pupil  and  Employer. 

V.  — Designs  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the 
competitor. 

VI.  — Unless  a  sufficient  immber  of  Designs  of 
adequate  merit,  of  each  class,  are  offered  for  com- 
petition, the  Committee  may  withhold  the  Prizes. 

VII.  — Prizes  to  be  awarded  under  the  direction 


of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Belfast  School  of 
Art. 

VIII.  — Drawings  or  Designs  that  have  pre- 
viously obtained  Prizes  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
competition. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  the  following  subjects  : — Geometry,  Ma- 
chine and  Architectural  detaUs ;  Freehand 
Ornament ;  Outline  and  Human  Form — from 
Flat— from  Cast ;  Outline  and  Detail ;  Animal 
Form,  do. ;  Flowers,  in  Outline,  from  copies 
and  from  nature.  Modelling— Prizes  for 
Designs  ;  Designs  for  Damask  ;  Designs  for 
Printed  Goods ;  Designs  for  Embroideries  ; 
Designs  for  Ai-chitecture  ;  Designs  for  Linen 
Ornaments  ;  Designs  for  Engraved  Silver 
Card-case. 

Lastly,  the  Head  Master  purposes  to  give 
a  prize  for  the  best  attendance  during  the 
year,  which  prize  wiU  consist  of  a  valuable 
work  of  art.  The  cash  prizes  range  from 
^5  down  to  10s.  in  the  different  departments, 
but  the  collective  amount  to  be  awarded  is 
quite  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  the  beginning, 
and  wlQ,  no  doubt,  induce  a  keen  competition 
amongst  the  pupils. 

We  again  repeat  that  the  action  of  the 
Board,  and  its  position  in  Belfast,  wiU  be 
productive  of  lasting  good  to  the  Northern 
Athens.    The  report  is  well  printed. 


The  Pocket  Estimator  for  the  Building  Trades. 
By  A.  C.  Beaton,  author  of  "  Quantities 
and  Measurements."  London :  Lockwood 
and  Co.,  7  Stationers'-haU  Court. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning,  the  Waistcoat 
Pocket  Estimator — intended  chiefly  for  the 
operatives  and  small  employers  in  the  build- 
ing trades  —  wiU  fulfil  its  intentions  as  a 
ready  reference  and  useful  assistant  for 
prompt  and  approximate  calculations.  It  ia 
really  a  useful  technical  little  finger-volume, 
so  we  win,  in  technical  language,  describe 
its  Lilliputian  dimensions.  The  outside 
measurement  (cover  included)  is  three  and 
one-quarter  inches  long  by  two  inches  in 
width,  and  one-quarter  and  one-sixteenth 
inches  thick.  Now,  there  is  scarcely  any 
operative,  or  builder,  or  clerk  of  works  whose 
waistcoat  pockets  are  under  four  inches  in 
length  of  slit,  or  less  than  three  inches  in 
depth,  and  we  have  descended  to  this  rni- 
nutiffi  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  compact 
in  size  is  this  useful  little  volume.  From 
the  work  of  the  excavator  at  the  foundations, 
to  that  of  the  slater  on  the  roof,  inclusive, 
of  course,  of  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  and 
joiner's  work,  we  have  ready  methods  of  cal- 
culation. The  work  is  more  particularly 
useful  to  cai-penters  and  joiners  than  the 
other  trades.  The  value  of  the  little  "  Esti- 
mator" is  enhanced  by  the  work  of  the 
difierent  trades  being  priced  at  the  present 
value  of  materials  and  labour.  The  little 
volume  is  illustrated  with  several  cuts,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  to  many  it  will 
be  found,  at  a  pinch,  trustworthy  and  ser- 
viceable. Notwithstanding  its  small  size,  the 
type  is  sufficiently  large,  and  the  cuts  equally 
well  rendered,  for  siglit  and  reference.  We 
perceive  that  the  author  is  isreparLag  a 
"  Pocket  Technical  Guide  and  Measurer,"  to 
be  uniform  with  the  present  work. 


Quacks  and  Quackery.  By  F.  B.  Courtenay, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  &c.,  &c.  London :  Bailliere, 
Tindall  and  Cox,  20  King  William-street, 
Strand. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Courtenay,  who  was  the  first 
courageous  individual  who  unearthed  and 
fearlessly  exposed,  at  much  personal  sacrifice 
and  peril,  the  villanous  burrow  of  miscreant 
quacks  abiding  in  London,  iu  the  Medical 
Press  and  Circular,  has  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  letters,  with  additional  infor- 
mation. The  pamphlet  is  a  most  valuable 
one  ;  and  the  great  sale  of  the  former  edi- 
tions of  it,  despite  the  cold  shoulder  shown 
by  some  of  our  popular  newspapers  (?)  has 
proved  its  telling  effects. 

We  consider  that  Mr.  Courtenay  deserves 
to  be  classed  amongst  our  sanitary  reformers 
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for  liis  manly  and  Christian  efforts.  He  has 
run  the  gauntlet  of  threat  and  threatened 
prosecution,  bnt  has  not  been  scared  from 
his  work.  Public  philanthropists,  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  journalists  not  yet  dead  to 
ehanie,  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  medical 
officers  of  health,  fathers  of  families,  guar- 
dians and  instructors  of  youth,  read  this 
pamphlet,  for  the  information  it  conveys  will 
be  most  useful  to  you  all.  Particularly  we 
would  say  to  thos"e  whose  criminal  folly 
feeds  and  keeps  alive  the  foul  and  noisome 
nuisance,  read  this  pamphlet,  and  inwardly 
digest  it,  with  the  view  of  using  its  reve- 
lations as  a  safeguard  for  the  future ;  or 
read  it  not,  but  careless  of  the  advice,  rush 
faeadlong  down  in  guilt  and  shame  "  to 
depths  accurst,"  unwept,  unpitied,  and  un- 
pardoned. 

This  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  cannot 
but  effect  reform,  and  is  certain  to  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  the  incarnate  system  of  de- 
moniac traffic  which  the  laxity  of  English 
laws  has  allowed  to  take  deep  root  in  our 
midst.  We  must  thank  the  author  for  his 
recognition  of  the  Ikish  Builder,  the  first 
paper  of  oar  co-labourer — Guerre  a  Voutrance 
— being  introduced  in  this  new  edition.  We 
can  promise  the  author  our  earnest  assistance 
— for  whatever  it  is  worth — freely  in  the  task 
of  not  only  hunting  down,  but  in  extirpating, 
root  and  branch,  the  miscreant  medical  quacks 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


GREENORE  RAILWAY  AND 
HARBOUR  WORKS. 

The  progress  made  with  the  above  works 
during  the  past  year  has  been  such  as  to 
cause  us  some  surprise  on  a  recent  visit. 
The  appearance  of  the  Greenore  of  to-day  is  1 
vastly  different  to  that  of  some  three  years 
ago,  when  the  lighthouse  and  coastguard 
establishments  were  almost  the  only  buUdings 
to  be  seen  near  the  place.  Now,  however, 
the  once  bare  strand  is  alive  with  engineer- 
ing and  building  operations.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  masonry  of  the  pier  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  erection  of  the  railway 
station,  goods  store,  and  hotel  are  being  pro- 
ceeded with  ;  as  also  a  range  of  substantial 
dwellings  for  officials  connected  with  the 
railway  company.  A  contract  has  been 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Craig  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water  from  an  adjoining  stream,  for  the 
use  of  the  residents  of  this  new  town. 

If  the  long  talked  of  railway  from  Newry  to 
Greenore — a  great  portion  of  the  land  for  which 
the  owners  have  long  since  been  compensated 
— were  constructed,  it  would  act  as  a  feeder 
to  the  traffic  between  the  latter  place  and 
Holyhead,  and  would  also  shorten  by  several 
hours  the  journey  between  that  and  Belfast. 
At  Greenore  harbour  there  will  be  a  depth 
of  some  20  feet  at  low  water,  thus  allowing  of 
the  arrival  and  departure  at  all  hours  of  the 
commodious  steamers  now  being  buUt  for 
this  trade. 

With  respect  to  the  Dundalk  and  Greenore 
line,  we  may  say  the  permanent  way  is  en- 
tirely laid.  Some  delay  was  caused  by  the 
settlement  in  the  foundations  of  the  long  span 
iron  bridge  over  the  Ballymascanlon  estuary, 
but  it  is  now  put  to  rights,  and  presents,  as 
does  also  that  over  the  Dundalk  river,  a  neat 
appearance.  It  is  expected  that  the  works  at 
Gxeenore  will  be  completed  about  May  next, 
when  the  line  will  be  opened  for  traffic.  One 
word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Connor  and  Olley,  and  all  concerned, 
for  the  progress  thus  far  made. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
STAMPING  OUT  THE  VERMIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  acquaint  the  public  with  an  inter- 
esting little  arrangement  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  quiet  suburb  for  some 
months  past.  Last  May  I  was  appointed 
curate  of  this  parish,  and  as  I  possessed 
medical  qualification  which  appeared  in  the 


announcement  of  my  licence  to  the  curacy,  I 
cannot  help  connecting  that  circumstance 
with  the  fact  that  about  the  same  time  the 
following  advertisement  began  to  appear  in 
different  papers  : — 

"  Health  a  Boon  to  All.— Those  sufFerlng  from 
depression  of  spirits,  confusion,  headache,  blushing, 
grouMilless  fears,  unfitness  for  business  or  study, 
failure  of  sicfhl  and  memory,  fear  of  insanity,  may 
hear  of  means  of  removing  their  sufferings  by 
addressing  F.  Sylvester,  Esq.,  P.  C.  Curate, 
Church-end,  Willesden,  Middlesex,  who  has  cured 
a  great  number  of  his  parishioners,  by  means 
adopted.    Enclosed  stamped  envelope." 

I  only  found  this  out  a  few  days  ago,  and 
knowing  that  there  was  no  such  gentleman 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood,!  made  enqui- 
ries at  the  post-office  with  a  view  to  disclaim- 
ing for  myself  the  credit  of  having  so 
generously  attended  to  the  bodUy  ailments 
of  my  numerous  parishioners. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  on  learning  that  a 
gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  twice  a 
week  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  for  a  harvest  of 
letters  in  answer  to  the  above  advertisement ; 
of  which  letters,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
counting  some  twenty-seven,  which  had  ac- 
cumulated towards  the  next  instalment. 

Leaving  your  readers  to  make  their  own 
comments  on  the  sagacity  of  the  advertiser, 
and  the  astuteness  of  his  confiding  corres- 
pondents,— I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

H.  CouRTENAY  Atwool,  M.A.,  M.D., 
5,  Church-road,  Willesden,  N.W. 

[The  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  is  unmasked 
and  has  got  his  "  ticket  of  leave"  from 
Willesden.  We  are  on  his  trail,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  companion  in  infamy  wUl  have  the 
least  mercy  shown  to  them  by  us.  Honest 
Englishmen,  and  Irishmen,  "  Stamp  them 
out !"] 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  CITY 
AND  PROVINCES. 

From  the  provinces  evidence  still  reaches  us 
of  some  useful  sanitary  measures,  and  also  of 
unabated  nuisances  which  we  trust  will  be 
speedily  stamped  out.  The  Borough  Sur- 
veyor of  Drogheda  is  giving  his  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  town.  Sewers  are  being 
completed,  and  plans  supplied  for  further 
construction.  The  town  pumps  are  reported 
in  good  working  order,  and  the  registered 
lodging-houses  are  reported  to  be  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  condition.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  Town  Commissioners  are  not  aU 
agreed  as  to  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  but 
we  woixld  remind  them  as  one  of  their  own 
body  has  done,  that  proper  sewers  and  a 
system  of  good  drainage  is  a  prime  considera- 
tion, and  cannot  be  neglected  save  to  the 
danger  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  Naas  the  Workhouse  sewage  question  is 
still  agitating  the  minds  of  the  Commission- 
ers. Mr.  Brett,  the  Surveyor,  has  made  his 
report,  in  which  are  suggestions  for  meeting 
the  evil  of  which  the  town  complains.  He 
says : — 

"I  lieg  to  submit  a  plan  of  the  workhouse,  showing 
tiie  lines  of  intercepting  sewers  referred  to  in  my 
letter.  The  sewage  to  l)e  dealt  with — except  that 
from  board-room  water  closet — is  altogether  liquid 
sewage;  the  quantity  is  not  considerable,  not  more 
on  the  average  than  500  gallons  per  diem.  After 
careful  consideration  I  have  to  suggest — 1.  That  the 
liquid  sewage  be  conducted  into  a  large  covered  tank, 
containing  say  o,0U0  'gallons.  2.  That  a  double 
action  force  pump  be  connected  with  the  tank.  3. 
That  a  cast  iron  delivery  pipe  be  laid  from  the  pump 
to  the  summit  of  the  workhouse  field,  so  as  to  dis- 
charge the  sewage  into  an  absorbing  pit  or  into 
irrigating  drains.  4.  Tliat  a  cesspit  of  the  ordinary 
kind  1)6  provided  for  the  hoard-room  water-closet. 
I  believe  the  works  proposed  as  al)0ve  would 
effectually  prevent  the  pollution  ofMillbrook  stream. 
I  estimate  their  cost  at  £300.  If  permission  be 
obtained  to  discharge  the  sewage  into  a  field  north 
of  the  workhouse  premises  the  estimate  may  be  re- 
duced £.vO  to  £80,  besides  getting  rid  of  the 
Kicessity  for  pumping." 

From  Castlecomer  rather  unfavourable 
news  reaches  us  of  the  spread  of  fever.  We 
do  not  at  aU  marvel  at  this  when  we  have 


learned  that  the  water  supply  of  the  town  is 
so  foul.  The  town  fountain  receives  its 
supply  from  three  springs,  which  are  recep- 
tacles of  all  sorts  of  nuisances,  animal  and 
human,  and  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The 
water  supply  should  at  once  be  remedied  and 
a  new  source  opened.  Not  the  least  diffi- 
culty stands  in  the  way.  The  medical  offi- 
cers have  very  properly  performed  their 
duties,  and  so  has  the  sanitary  officer,  in 
directing  public  attention  to  the  filthy  con- 
dition of  the  present  water  supply.  The 
workhouse  medical  officer  has  also,  as  well 
as  the  dispensary  ones,  efficiently  discharged 
his  duty  in  this  respect. 

Fever  cases  are  still  reported  in  the  City, 
and  obdurate  landlords  are  being  summoned. 
We  must  utter  our  condemnation  at  once 
against  the  system  of  legal  quibbling  adopted 
when  nuisance  cases  come  before  our  city 
magistrates.  We  don't  want  a  legal  battle 
aboiit  how  many  "  coats  of  whitewash"  are 
sufficient  to  disinfect  a  "  fever  den  ;"  we  only 
care  to  be  informed  that  it  is  pronounced  un- 
inhabitable by  a  sound  medical  authority ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  such  piggeries  should 
at  once  be  closed. 

At  the  northern  divisional  police  court  on 
Saturday,  the  landlord  of  three  houses  in 
Bedford-street  appeared  on  summons  issued 
by  the  Public  Health  Committee.  The  houses 
were  set  in  tenements,  and  occupied  by  four 
or  five  families  in  each.  Mr.  Boyle,  C.E., 
6'anitary  Inspector,  stated  that — 

"  He  visited  the  houses  referred  to,  and  bad 
absolutely  to  fiy  from  the  abominal>le  stench  and 
filth  of  the  place.  The  yard  of  the  first  was  an  ac- 
cumulation of  manure,  which  was  one  sea  offloatini? 
nuisance  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches,  coming  in 
over  the  haU  ami  tiie  back  rooms,  and,  in  fact,  flowing 
clear  over  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  enter  it  undefiled.  The  sludge  even 
came  to  within  a  yard  of  the  front  door.  Speaking 
as  a  professional  man,  he  could  say  that  he  hardly 
ever  met  with  such  a  case  for  blood  poisoning  before. 
The  next  house  was  nearly  in  as  bad  a  condition, 
and  in  the  third  house  the  sanitary  accommodation 
was  very  imperfect,  and  the  sink  of  the  yard  had 
got  in  under  the  floor  and  splashed  np  between  the 
joints  of  the  boarding  whenever  it  was  walked 
over." 

The  landlord  was  ordered  to  pay  a  penalty  of 
£.'6  in  each  case. 

Our  streets  and  alleys  are  yet  far  from 
being  properly  cleansed,  and  north  and  south 
of  the  Liti'ey  the  streets  are  often  impassable 
from  mud,  and  the  deep  ruts  are  so  plentiful 
that  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Cor- 
poration allow  them  to  exist  to  show  strangers 
how  fond  the  Irish  people  are  of  studying 
geology — "  strata  and  drift." 

It  is  purposed  to  take  in  the  slob-land 
situated  between  Blackrock  and  Williams- 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  "  People's 
Park."  A  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  a  few  days 
with  the  object  of  confirming  the  proposal. 

Presentments  have  been  passed  for  the  first 
instalment  towards  the  improvement  of  Essex 
Bridge.  Carlisle  Bridge  improvement  is  still 
a  bone  of  contention.  The  citizens  of  Dublin 
are  shamefully  humbugged  over  this  trans- 
action, and  respectable  native  architects  have 
reason  to  complain.  The  Corporation  in 
striving  to  outwit  the  public  are  being  out- 
manoeuvred themselves.  But  of  this  more 
anon. 


DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  GOING 
TO  THE  DOGS. 
The  following  precious  mnrccau  appears  in 
one  of  our  Dublin  morning  contemp>oraries : — 
Mks.  John  Wood.  — This  popular  actress, 
whose  reputation  in  London  is  of  the  highest,  and 
who  takes  rank  as  the  5rst  of  burlesque  actresses, 
is  to  appear  (with  the  entire  company  of  the  St. 
James's  Theatre)  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  "Gaiety."  Amongst  the  characters  she 
will  sustain  are  two  which  have  been  received  in 
the  Enc'lish  rae'ropolis  and  the  provinces  with 
great  favour,  H.  R.  H.  Pocahontas,  in  the 
burlesque  of  "  La  belle  Sauvage,"  and  Mai  ij 
Maybud,  in  "  Poll  and  Partner  Joe."  Of  her 
performance  of  the  latter  character  one  of  the 
leading  journals  says:—"  Mrs.  John  Wood,  in  the 
character  of  lilMy  M'lybud,  acts  with  delightful 
drollery,  dances,  not  only  nimbly,  but  with  joyous 
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aplomb,  and  sings  a  variety  of  strange  songs  with 
infinite  zest  and  humour.  Her  renderintc  of  the 
best  songs  in  the  piece  "  His  heart  was  true  to 
Poll"  obtained  a  treble  encore. 

Who  told  the  critic  that  Mrs.  Wood's  re- 
putation was  of  the  highest  ?  and  which  is 
"one  of  the  leading  journals?"  Is  it  the 
"  Em"  in  whose  pages  every  common-place 
actor  and  music-hall  dancer  may  criticise  his 
own  performance,  sub  rosa  /  Get  ye  out,  ye 
critics !  When  will  the  "  free  list"  be  entirely 
supended,  press  and  all  included  ?  Will  the 
new  Gaiety  begin  the  desired  reform  ?  An 
answer  is  desiderated. 


tect,  Belfast.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J. 
M'D.  Bermingham,  Belfast: — 

J.  andj.  Guiler,  Belfast     ..          ..  £1,184  0  0 

D.  Murray,           do.        ..          ..  1,014  0  0 

Wm.  jrCamraond,  do.      ..           ..  'MO  0  0 

John  Moore,           do.  (accepted)  ..  825  8  0 

For  the  stonecutters'  works,  &c.,  in  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  in  the  town  of  Keady, 
County  Armagh,  to  the  late  William  Kirk, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  D.L.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  Louch, 
C.E.,  architect,  Belfast.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Bermingham,  Belfast  :— 

John  Collen,  Portadown  (accepted)   ..    £340   0  0 


known  in  literary  Europe.  It  is  hard  as  papier- 
mache,  or  soft  and  delicate  as  cambric.  It  is  there 
used  for  manufactures  as  diversified  as  they  are 
numerous. — Art  Journal. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

Architectdrb  and  Civil  Enginkering.— One  or  two  in- 
quirers are  informed  that  a  practical  work  on  the  above  sub- 
jects is  preparing  for  publication,  and  will  shoi  tly  be  issued 
by  K.  A.  Sprigg,  London.  It  is  intended  as  a  comprehensive 
and  useful  reference  book  for  the  use  of  architects  and  en- 
gineers. 

The  New  Morgur.— The  old  Savings  Bank  and  Emigration 
Office,  in  Mavlborough-street,  lias  found  its  fitting  purpose  at 
last.  It  was  nearly  always  a  dead  house  and  a  dead  loss  to 
several  landlords  and  tenants.  Of  its  usefulness  at  last  no 
one  will  dispute  the  question.  The  Corporation  assisted  in 
the  opening,  but  we  hope  we  will  not  have  to  chronicle  defect 
and  lack  of  sanitary  efficiency  before  long. 

George  the  I  Vtu's  Monument  in  Dublin.— The  only  monu- 
ment of  a  public  kind  we  are  aware  of,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  George  IV.  in  this  city,  takes  the  form  of  an  iron  bridge^ 
commonly  called  the  King's  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Li ffey 
near  to  the  Great  .Snutliern  Railway  Terminus.  A  monument 
was  projected  at  the  period  of  the  King's  visit  to  this  city, 
in  18'2I,  but  tlie  subscription  not  amounting  to  the  sum  that 
would  be  required,  the  money  wts  eventually  devoted  to 
a  more  useful  and  desirable  improvement. 

CiviTi  Eblana.— Procure  Speed's  Slap  of  the  old  city  of 
Dublin,  executed  about  1010.  It  is  attached  to  some  of  the 
old  histories  of  ths  city,  and  may  be  found  appended  to  one 
or  two  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society's  publications  issued  early 
in  the  present  century.  Compare  Speed's  map  with  the  one 
issued  by  Wilson  in  this  city  about  179S  or  8,  and  lastiv 
compare  them  both  with  the  most  recently  issued  plan  of 
Duldin.  Read  " Hollinshed's  Chronicle,"  Harris's  and  Walsh 
and  Whitelaw's  histories  of  Dublin,  When  you  have  done 
this,  you  will  know  a  little  more  about  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Athcliatli,  or  "  the  town  built  upon  hurdles." 

The  New  Junction  Railwat  Schrme.— The  Corporation 
very  properly  refused  to  sanction  a  scheme  that  would  have 
destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  Liffey  and  her  boulevards.  We 
cannot  see  why  that  tunneling  cannot  be  performed,  aud 
performed  effectually,  to  carry  out  the  branch  scheme  of  our 
three  principal  railway  directors. 

Pat.— Our  comic  countryman  should  have  sent  his  epigram- 
matic epitaph  to  Zozimiis : — 

Epitaph  on  a  Quack. 
Herehes  notorious  Killbyquack, 
"  A  perfect  cure,"  stretched  on  liis  back. 
Let  his  grive  be  one  dead  level, 
To  show  he 's  even  with  the  d  1. 

Sir  Toby  Botler.- The  monument  of  this  celebrated  Irish 
lawyer  is  crumbling  away  in  St.  James's  churchvard.  Per- 
haps we  will  give  an  engraving,  with  a  descrip'tion,  in  an 
early  issue,  and  possibly  in  our  next  a  translation  of  the 
lengthy  Latin  inscription  on  his  monument. 

T,  D  Eeceived. 


New  Metal  Pocket  Vesta  Box,  with  Patent  Spring 
Cover.— Bryant  and  Jlay  have  recently  introduced  a  very 
useful  little  Pocket  Vesta  Box  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  in  every  way,  and  will 
soon  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  filled  with  vestas,  at  one  pennv.  Any 
Tobacconist,  Grocer,  Chemist,  or  Chandler  will  supply  it. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthdr  Hill  Ha.ssall  on  Mayar's  Semo- 
lina— "I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs,  L.  .Mayar  and 
Co.,  ."S  Mark-lane,  E.G.  I  find  tliem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."   (Signed)  "  Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

The  Morning  Post,  speaking  of  Benson's  Watches  in  the 
Exhibition,  says—"  The  collection  of  watches  shown  by  Mr. 
Benson  is  a  large,  and  at  the  same  time  an  interesting  one,' 
and  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  exhibitor  to 
the  decoration  of  the  cases.  Many  of  them  are  extremely 
elegant  in  the  designs,  and  were  the  results  of  prizes  offered 
by  Mr.  Benson  to  the  pupils  of  the  South  Kensington  School 
of  Design.".  Chronometer,  duplex,  lever,  horizontal,  repeaters, 
centre  seconds,  keyless,  3|dit  seconds,  and  every  description  of 
watches  from  the  plainest  to  the  highest  quality  of  which 
the  art  is  at  present  capable,  and  adapted  to  all  climates. 
Benson's  illustrated  pamphlet  on  watches,  clocks,  jewelleiy 
chains,  &c.  (free  by  po,st  for  two  stamps),  contains  a  short 
history  of  watch  making,  with  prices.  It  acts  as  a  guide  in 
the  purchase  of  a  watch,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  select  a  watch,  and  have  it  sent  safe  by 
post.  J.  W.  Benson,  Ludgate-hiU,  and  Old  Bond-street 
London. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  tliat  although 
we  give  jdace  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  ojnnions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  ivorks  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 
(Town.)      s.     d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly  .  1  6  Quarterly  .  2  0 
Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 

application. 

Post  O/fice  Orders  and  Cheques  shoidd  he 

made  payable  to  Mr.  Petek  Roe,  42,  Mahbol- 

street,  Dublin. 


NOTES  OF  WOEKS. 

The  Ne-w  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel,  Kingsland  Park,  was  formally  opened, 
and  dedicated  for  Divine  service,  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  24tli  ult.  The  foundation  stone 
■was  laid  about  twelve  months  ago  by  Frederick 
Stokes,  Esq.,  J. P.  We  have  already  described 
the  building  in  the  columns  of  the  Ikish 
Builder.  Mr.  John  M'Curdy  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Beckett,  South 
King-street,  the  contractors. 

The  large  range  of  farm-offices  at  White- 
lees,  Ballymore-Eustace,  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  a  short  time  since,  are  being  rebuilt. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  architect ;  Mr.  Casey,  Great 
Britain-street,  contractor. 

Extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  recently  effected  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Heyden  and  Co.,  North 
King-street,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lyons.    Mr.  Luke  Doyle,  builder. 

A  tastefully- designed  house  of  business 
has  been  completed  on  Berkeley-road,  for 
Mr.  Byrne.  Mr.  Lyons  was  the  architect; 
Mr.  Casey,  the  builder. 

The  town  of  Skerries  having  been  found 
extremely  defective  in  its  sewerage  arrange- 
ments, it  was  determined  recently  by  the  Sani- 
tary Committee  of  the  Bah-othery  Board  of 
Guardians  to  remedy  same ;  and  accordingly 
plans,  &c.,  were  obtained  from  the  Board's 
Architect,  Mr.  Lyons.  The  tender  of  Mr. 
Mathew  Echlin,  of  Eush,  was  accepted.  The 
same  architect  and  builder  respectively  were 
engaged  on  the  new  Gothic  chapel  and  other 
improvements  in  the  Workhouse,  which  were 
completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 
We  believe  this  step  of  the  Board  taking 
sanitary  reformation  into  its  own  hands  is 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  operations  within  the  circle  of 
the  Union  is  very  much  needed,  especially 
in  view  of  apprehended  epidemics. 


MISCELIiANEOUS, 


TENDEES. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Lisbeg 
House,  Ballygawley,  County  Tyrone,  for 
George  Vesey  Stewart,  Esq.,  J. P.  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  Louch,  C.E.,  architect,  45 
Donegall-place,  Belfast.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
J.  M'D.  Bermingham,  Belfast: — 

Cheriy,  Loughgall             ..  ..  £.923  1  3 

M'Camraond,  Belfast         ..  ..  839  0  0 

Laird  and  Keith,  do.           ..  ..  789  0  0 

Collen,  Port.idown  (accepted)  ..  725  0  0 

Archer,  Caledon    ..          ..  ..  720  0  0 

For  the  erection  of  farmstead,  together 
with  alterations  and  additions  to  the  stable 
offices,  and  other  works,  at  BaUygawley 
Park,  County  Tyrone,  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Marcus  Stewart,  Bart,  (exclusive  of  stable 
and  cow-house  fittings)  ;  also  for  the  erection 
of  three  dwelling-houses  at  Ballygawley. 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  Louch,  C.E.,  architect,  Bel- 
fast. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Ber- 
mingham, Belfast : — 

Richard  Cherry,  Loughgall           ..  £2,748  0  0 

Wm,  M'Cammond,  Belfast            ..  2,800  0  0 

John  Archer,  Caledon       ..          ..  2,5.'j0  0  0 

Laird  and  Keith,  Belfast    ..          ..  2,4'28  0  0 

John  Collen,  Portadown  (accepted)..  2,350  0  0 

For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence  on  the 
new  avenue,  Maloue  Park,  Belfast  (exclusive 
of  plumber,  ii-onmonger,  painter  and  glazier's 
•work).   Mr.  Fitzgibbon  Louch,  C.E.,  archi- 


Thb  Free  Public  Library  at  Derby  was 
formally  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation.  The  institution  enihraces  a  lending 
and  reference  library,  library  of  specifications  of 
patents,  reading  rooms  and  news  room,  museum, 
&c.  Tlie  number  of  books  in  the  lending  library 
alone  exceeds  8,000  volumes.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  is  over  13,000.  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  gave 
books  amounting  in  money  value  to  about  £400  ; 
Alderman  Barber  gave  £.50  towards  the  purchase 
of  books,  and  the  mayor  of  Derby  £20.  Mr.  T.  \V. 
Evans  has  also  generously  given  £500  towards  a 
building  fund. 

Old  Bibles.  —  Eighteen  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Bible  ever  printed  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. They  were  printed  in  Metz  between  the 
years  1440  and  1445.  Mr.  James  Lennox,  of  New 
York,  owns  one  of  the  copies,  having  purchased  it 
at  a  cost  of  3,200  dols. 

Pope  and  Swift's  Letters. — Students  of  all 
literary  history,  and  more  especially  such  of  tliem 
as  are  interested  in  the  life  and  writings  of  Pope, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  no  less  than  seventy  letters 
written  by  Pope  and  Lord  Orrery,  disclosing  the 
secret  history  of  the  publication  of  the  ''  Pope  and 
►  Swift  Correspondence,"  have  been  accidentally  dis- 
covered at  Lord  Cork's  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Elwin,  and 
they  appear  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Pope,  which  will  likewise  contain  about  280  other 
unpublished  letters. — Notes  and  Queries. 

AsPHALTE  Paving. — The  following  conditional 
resolution  was  adopted  by  (^oramitteee  No.  1  of 
the  Corporation,  and  directed  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Town  Council  for  approval,  viz. : — "That  the 
offer  of  the  Liminer  Asphalte  Company  be  acceded 
to,  as  follows,  and  to  tlie  following  extent  only, 
viz.: — That  about  1,250  yards  be  laid  down  in 
Grafton-street,  towards  South  Anne-street,  and 
that  if,  after  six  months'  trial,  it  be  approved  of, 
it  shall  be  paid  for  in  ten  annual  instalments,  at 
the  rate  ofls.  9d.  per  yard  per  annum,  the  com- 
pany to  maintain  and  keep  the  same  in  repair  for 
the  first  three  years  free  of  charge  ;  this  arrange- 
ment to  be  without  prejudice  to  any  other  arrange- 
ments by  the  Corporation  in  relation  to  any  future 
work  of  a  similar  kind  with  this  company."  The 
Limnier  Asphalte  Company,  we  may  remark,  liave 
already  laid  some  thoroughfares  in  London  with 
their  material,  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the 
Tliames.  Its  concrete  basis  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Val  de  Tavers,  but  in  the  preparation  of  the 
asphalte  material  and  its  laying  it  differs. 

Bamboo  Paper. — The  Consul-General  at  the 
Havanna  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  fibrous  vegetables  which  the 
island  of  Cuba  produces.  Some  paper-makers 
have  made  experiments,  it  is  said  with  success,  on 
the  fibre  of  the  bamboo,  and  on  some  of  the  creeping 
plants  indigenous  to  the  island.  Tlie  bamboo  has 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  literature  as  long  as 
the  papyrus  itself.  More  than  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  conquerors  of  China 
signalled  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  in  the 
Flowery  Land  by  a  conflagration  of  the  national 
records.  These  documents  were  written  on  plates 
of  bamboo.  How  far  they  went  back,  takes  us 
almost  beyond  the  flood.  The  dynasties  of  Yu, 
Chang,  and  Chea,  had  inscribed  their  records  on 
bamboo  plates  for  a  thousand  years  before  their  bar- 
barous destruction  under  the  reisn  of  the  Thsin  kings. 
Books  of  this  primitive  nature  may  be  seen  amongst 
the  curiosities  in  the  King's  library  at  the  British 
Museum.  But  to  use  the  plant,  not  as  wood,  but 
as  paper,  to  tear  asunder  the  durable  and  jagged 
fibres  not  only  that  tliey  may  be  felted  together 
in  a  finer  and  closer  union — to  supersede  the  toil  of 
the  chiffomiier  by  that  of  the  cane-cutter — is  a  new 
application  of  an  old  material.  It  would  be  of  great 
utility  to  those  who  are  making  experiments  of  this 
nature  on  the  utilisation  of  vegetable  fibre,  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  mode  and  the 
materialsof  manufacture  now  usedin  Japan.  Paper, 
in  that  wonderful  island  empire,  serves  purposes  un- 
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Architecture  in  Ireland,  and  its  Patrons — 
Past  and  Present. 

HE  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century 
witnessed  the  modern  uprise 
of  architectural  taste  in  Ire- 
land,  in  the  construction  of  a 
f^^^Smm^^  better  class  of  mansions  for 
I  ^^ISj  0"!'  resident  nobility ;  and  as  the 
\|,  I  century  v/ore  on,  public  buildings 
began  to  be  erected  of  a  more 
classical  and  ornamental  type.  The  third 
decade  of  the  last  century  had  almost  arrived 
before  our  resident  nobility,  except  an  odd 
member  here  and  there,  bethought  themselves 
of  enlisting  the  services  of  either  foreign  or 
native  architects  of  ability.  Indeed  our  native 
architects  of  ability  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  very  few  indeed,  and  a  great 
many  of  our  so-called  architects  at  that  date 
embodied  the  profession  of  the  architect  with 
that  of  the  builder.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  in  Ireland,  in  the  present  century  as 
well  as  in  the  past,  to  behold  the  announce- 
ment over  a  builder's  yard — "  Mr.  So-and-so, 
architect  and  builder,"  and  perhaps  the  ad- 
ditional infoi-mation  was  furnished — "  repairs 
neatly  executed,"  "  country  jobs  and  orders 
attended  to."  Punctuality  and  despatch  cf 
course  were  guaranteed  in  every  case  by  the 
modest  architect,  who  combined  the  practical- 
minded  profession  of  the  builder  in  his  office 
and  yard.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  true  architect 
had  betimes  a  hard  up-hill  struggle  in  striving" 
to  establish  a  respectable  practice.  The 
builder,  being  his  own  architect,  and  having 
a  smack  of  drawing  talent,  supplied  the  plans 
and  specifications,  as  well  as  the  estimate  ; 
and  the  client  went  to  bed  with  the  comfort- 
able illusion  that  he  did  well  in  giving  his 
confidence  and  his  contract  to  his  family 
builder.  What  need,  thought  he,  was  there 
of  employing  that  mysterious  personage 
ye  architect — a  man  whose  position  no  one 
rightly  understood,  nor  who  hardly  under- 
stood it  himself  ? 

It  took  nearly  a  whole  century  during  the 
modern  revival  of  the  architectural  art  in 
Ireland  before  things  began  to  appear,  in  an 
architectural  sense,  in  their  true  light.  Ire- 
land possessed,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  few  very  able  profes- 
sional Jirchitects — some  of  them  foreigners, 
others  natives.  Their  practice,  however,  was 
generally  confined  to  the  metropolis  and  some 
of  the  leading  cities.  Although  they  received 
on  the  whole  a  fair  share  of  patronage,  there 
was  a  large  body  of  so-called  architects  out- 
side these,  who  practised  building  as  well  as 
architecture.  To  the  hands  of  this  latter 
class  of  professionals  a  good  deal  of  the  de- 
sign and  erection  of  buildings  in  Ireland  was 
committed  ;  and,  owing  to  the  state  of  Irish 
society,  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Previous  to  the  Irish  parliamentary  era  our 
public  buildings  in  Dublin,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  of  an  inferior  description  in 
design  and  execution.  From  the  advent  of 
Jamea  Gandon  and  Thomas  Cooley  in  Ireland 
dates  our  principal  and  most  magnificent 


public  streets,  bridges,  and  public  institu- 
tions. With  the  building  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  1769  commenced  our  more  noblo 
list  of  public  edifices,  but  many  years  were 
entered  on  the  present  century  before  our 
modern  ecclesiastical  structures  assumed  a 
style  and  form  approaching  to  what  they 
should  be.  Some  of  our  native  and  adopted 
architects,  who  began  the  practice  of  their 
profession  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  lived  far  into  the  present  century. 
Such  were  Gandon,  Morrison,  Johnston, 
and  a  few  others  less  known,  though  with 
good  practice.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  name 
here  a  few  of  the  principal  native  architects 
who  practised  in  Ireland  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  till  its  close :  John 
Aheron,  Robert  Mack,  Dublin  ;  James  Work- 
man, Cavan  ;  Thos.  Ivory,  Cork  and  Dublin; 
Messrs.  Myers  and  Sproule,  Dublin  ;  William 
Barber,  Dublin  ;  Francis  Sandys,  Dublin ; 
George  Ensor,  Thomas  Jarrat,  Dublin  ;  John 
Bja-ne,  Dublin  ;  Roland  Omer,  Dublin  ; 
Michael  Priestly,  Londonderry  ;  William 
Beaufort,  Dublin ;  Edward  Johnston,  Lon- 
donderry ;  George  Semple,  Dublin ;  Thomas 
Cunningham,  William  Johnston,  Armagh; 
John  Morrison,  Middleton,  Cork  (father  to 
Sir  Richard  Morrison) ;  Richard  Castles,  or 
Cassels,  a  German  by  birth,  but  a  long  prac- 
tising Irish  architect  in  Dublin,  and  much 
employed  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  These 
are  some  of  the  professional  architects  that 
Ireland  possessed  during  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Of  the  lives  and  prac- 
tice of  a  great  majority  of  these  men  very 
little  is  known  by  the  public,  or  even  by  the 
professional  architects,  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  majority  of  the 
names  in  the  list  we  have  given  will  sound 
new  to  the  ears  of  our  present  architects  in 
Ireland,  so  little  attention  have  they  given 
to  the  history  of  their  profession. 

The  principal  patrons  of  the  architectural 
profession  in  the  last  century  in  Ireland  were 
the  resident  nobility,  the  merchants  of  Dublin, 
and  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Corporation 
did  indeed  betimes  patronise  our  native 
architects  ;  and,  with  all  their  shortcomings, 
the  olden  Corporations  of  this  city  were  more 
conservative  of  the  honour  and  architectural 
dignity  of  the  capital  than  our  modern  go- 
called  "  Reformed  Corporation." 

From  1S03  till  1829-.30  very  few  public 
buildings  of  note  were  erected  in  Dublin, 
and  during  these  years  the  state  of  the  build- 
ing trade  and  the  architectural  profession 
was  not  a  very  bright  one.  Prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries, and  some  ecclesiastical  churches 
of  a  very  barren  type  were  erected.  Francis 
Johnston,  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  James 
Gandon,  and  his  successor.  Baker,  continued 
their  practice  early  in  the  present  century 
with  some  efi"ect ;  but  Gandon  retired  early 
from  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumjdis,  and 
died  in  the  village  of  Lucan  about  1822. 
Francis  Johnston  continued  his  practice  till 
withm  a  short  period  of  his  death,  about 
1828 ;  and  Sir  Richard  Morrison — who  also 
as  well  as  Gandon  and  Johnston  dated  his 
practice  previous  to  this  century — did  not 
pass  from  among  his  brethren  until  upwards 
of  forty  years  of  the  present  century  had  run 
its  course.  Sir  Richard  designed  many 
gentlemen's  residences  and  castles,  and  his 
son,  William  Vitruvius  Morrison — who  died 
some  years  before  his  father — was  a  thorough 
castle  builder  and  Tudor  Gothic  architect. 
The  General  Post-Office,  St.  George's  Church, 
and  the  Castle  Chapel,  with  numerous  others 
not  necessary  to  mention  in  this  review,  at- 


test the  architectural  capacity  of  Francis 
Johnston,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy. 

Of  the  state  of  the  architectural  profession 
in  Ireland  during  the  last  forty  years,  its 
principal  members  and  patrons,  of  architects 
who  have  recently  passed  from  amongst  us, 
and  of  some  of  those  who  are  still  living,  whi) 
have  distinguished  themselves  and  elevated 
their  art  in  Ireland,  we  may  speak  hereafter. 


IRISH  AND  ENGLISH  BUILDING 
SOCIETIES. 
In  our  last  issue  we  explained  the  viodus 
operandi  of  one  class  of  our  building  societies 
and  their  reputed  advantages.  Now  we  wish 
the  reader  to  understand  that  we  have  no 
direct  prejudice  to  a  building  society  per  se. 
Building  societies  properly  constituted  and 
worked  could  be  made  productive  of  lasting 
advantages,  but  they  are  not  so  conducted. 
Their  prospectuses  are  in  part  built  up  of 
fallacies,  and  the  whole  truth  concerning 
their  working  is  never  told.  If  it  were,  the 
directors  and  managers  of  them  would  have 
less  funds  in  the  bank,  and  their  members 
have  more  cash  in  their  pockets  ;  or,  what  is 
still  better,  their  money  and  its  interest 
would  be  accumulating  in  a  more  safe  or 
desirable  investment.  Messrs.  Longman, 
the  great  London  publishers,  have  recently 
issued  a  very  valuable  little  pamphlet  under 
the  heading  "  Do  Building  Societies  Benefit 
Borrowers  ?  "  We  will  partly  make  use  of 
the  facts  in  this  hrochure  to  show  our  Irish 
readers  how  these  societies  in  general  are 
carried  on. 

Let  our  readers  compare  the  statement 
we  produce  with  the  statements  put  forth 
by  our  Irish  Building  Societies.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  a  comparison. 
The  prospectus  of  the  "London  and  General 
Permanent,  Land,  Building,  and  Investment 
Society,"  thus  states  its  case: — 

"  Tliere  are  many  engaged  in  various  professions 
whose  house  rent  may  be  averaged  at  £32  10s.  per 
annum,  but  who  coiiUl,  by  tlie  exercise  of  a  little 
thrift,  pay  somewhat  more  tlian  tliis,  and  would 
readily  do  so  if  they  saw  that  the  amount  would 
ultimately  return  to  tliem,  or  become  a  provision  for 
their  laniilies.  'I'he  following  example  will  show 
that  this  would  cert.iinly  be  the  case: — 

The  price  of  the  house  may  he  assumed  to  be 
£300,  and  iliat.  the  intending  purchaser  has  in  his 
possession,  or  can  provide,  £3U  towaids  the  pur- 
chase, and  he  borrows  of  the  society  £270,  to  be 
repaid  in  ten  years;  for  this  sum  he  will  have  to 
repay 

£3  5s.  9d.  per  month  for  ten  years  £394  10  0 
'J'o  which  is  to  be  added  aground 
rent,  say  of  £4  per  annum  .  . 


Deduct  ten  years'  rental  saved 


40    0  0 


£434  10  0 
325    0  0 


The  house  becomes  his  own  for   .   £109  10  0 
in  addition  ti>  the  sum  the  member  provided  at  first. 

Thus,  if  he  pays  the  amount  of  his  rent  to  the 
society,  with  tin-  small  additional  sum  of  ISs.  od. 
per  month,  for  ten  years,  or  a  total  expenditure  of 
£109  10s.  spread  over  this  period,  he  becomes  the 
owner  of  a  house  of  the  value  of  £300;  whereas,  if 
he  continues  to  pay  the  rent  to  his  landlord  for 
twenty-one  years,  the  tenant  is  not  one  farthing  the 
better  off. 

Hut  if  this  sum  per  month,  in  addition  to  his  rent, 
is  more  than,  as  a  prudent  man,  he  feels  justified  in 
engaging  to  pay,  he  may  borrow  tbe  money  for 
filteen  years;  in  that  case  his  monthly  repayment  to 
the  society  will  be  £2  10s.  lOd.,  and  the  result  will 
be  as  follows :  — 

£2  10s.  lOd.  per  month  for  fifteen 

years  £457  10  0 

Ground  rent  as  before  ....       60    0  0 


£517  10  0 

Deduct  fifteen  years'  rental  saved      487  10  0 

£30    0  0 

Thus,  for  only  £30  paid  to  the  society,  and  ££0 
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the  member  possessed  at  commencing,  the  honse, 
value  £300,  becomes  his  own  property  ;  the  addi- 
tion to  bis  rent  will  liave  been  a  trifle  only  of  3s.  4d. 
per  month,  a  sum  so  small  that  no  one  would  find  a 
difficulty  in  paying  it." 

Thus  the  society  tells  its  own  story,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  it.  In  this  other 
side  the  reader  will  see  the  difference  that 
takes  place  by  the  addition  of  interest,  sundi-y 
or  incidental  expenses  : — 

If  the  advance  (£270)  be  for  ten  years  : — 


Yearly  payments  to  tlie  society  .  £39  9  0 
Add  ground  rent,  rates  and  taxes 

payable  by  landlord,  the  cost 

of  repairs,  loss  while  empty, 

fire  insurance,  &c   10    0  0 


Gross  yearly  payments  ....  £4990 
Deduct  rent  of  liouse    ....       32  10  0 


Additional  payments  per  annum         IC  19  0 

£16  193.  per  annum, for  ten  years, 

with  interest  at  four  per  cent.  .  £203  10  0 
Amount  paid  at  conimericenient 

(£30)  with  interest  fortenyears  44  8  0 
Law  and  survey  expenses,  stamps, 

&c.,  with  interest  for  ten  years       26    8  0 


Total  value  of  payments,  spread 
over  ten  years,  for  house  cost- 
ing £300  at  commencement  of 
that  period  £274    6  0 


Here,  in  addition  to  his  rent,  the  pur- 
chaser pays,  in  the  first  instance,  £16  19a. 
per  annum  for  ten  years,  instead  of  .£10  IQs., 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  house  is  £27i  6s., 
instead  of  only  £109  10s.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  additional  annual  payments  to 
be  made  swells  to  .£8  instead  of  £2  for  fifteen 
years,  and  the  total  cost  is  £246  Is.,  instead 
of  but  £60. 

Will  the  society  explain  the  above,  or  does 
it  consider  it  a  trifle  not  worth  noticing  ? 

If  tba  advance  (£270)  be  for  fifteen  years: — 


Yearly  payments  to  the  society  .  £30  10  0 
Add  ground  rent,  rates  and  taxes 

payable  by  landlord,  the  cost  of 

repairs,  )os»  while  empty,  fire 

insurance,  &c   10    0  0 


Gross  Y'early  payment  ...  40  10  0 
Deduct  rent  of  house    ....       32  10  0 


Additional  payments  per  annum  £8  0  0 
£8  per  annum  for  fifteen  years,  at 

four  per  cent.,  amounts  to  .  £100  4  0 
Amount  paid  at  commencement 

(£30),  with  interest  for  fifteen 

years   54    0  0 

Law  and  survey  expenses,  stamps, 

&c.,  with    interest   for  fifteen 

years   31  17  0 


Total  of  payments  spread  over 
fifteen  years,  for  house  costing 
£300  at  commencement  of  tbat 
period  £246    1  0 


Looking  at  these  figures,  might  not  the  in- 
tending purchaser  ask  of  himself  the  question 
— Will  the  property  I  can  purchase  for  £300 
be  of  the  value  of  £274  6s.  in  ten  years' 
time,  or  £246  in  fifteen  years  ?  If  he  thinks 
conscientiously  it  will,  or  if  he  has  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  will  be  so,  let 
him  not  hesitate  in  his  purchase.  Who  can 
guarantee  that  the  property — which  will  be 
liable  to  so  many  risks,  or  even  escaping 
those  accidents — wiU  not  be  much  dejjre- 
ciated  in  value?  If  second  thoughts  are 
sometimes  the  best,  and  the  wisest  often, 
would  it  not  be  prudent  for  the  intending 
purchaser  to  look  about  him  for  some  other 
form  of  investment,  where  he  may  obtain  for 
his  savings  four  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  By 
these  means,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  he  will  have  sufficient  money  saved  to 
purchase  a  house,  which  he  may  call  his  own 
henceforth,  without  taking  on  himself  for 
those  ten  or  fifteen  years  all  the  incidental 


risks  and  losses  which  house  property  is  heir 
to.  Besides,  during  these  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  he  is  not  the  ov.nner  of  his  so-called 
property,  and  he  can  never  feel  comfortable 
while  one  year's  instalment  remains  unpaid. 

We  do  not  desire  to  point  out  to  any  in- 
tending member  of  building  societies  what 
particular  form  of  investment  outside  these 
building  societies  is  the  safest  and  the  best. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  state  that  there  are 
other  ways  whereby  the  working  classes  can 
properly  make  use  of  their  savings  without 
running  extra  risks,  and  paying  too  dear  for 
their  whistle,  if  they  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  live  to  use  it  as  their  own. 

In  another  paper  we  will  give  further  in- 
sight into  the  working  of  building  societies 
of  another  description. 


AECHITECTURAL  MYSTERIES  AND 
ANTIQUARIAN  THEORIES. 

Let  us  have  a  half-hour's  chat  and  explora- 
tion into  the  architectural  mysteries  of  the 
masonic  Gaels  and  the  theories  of  their  an- 
tiquarians in  after  time.  Antiquity  has 
puzzled  us  and  our  forefathers,  and  some  of 
us  are  doing  our  very  best  to  puzzle  posterity. 
There  is  scarcely  an  Irish  historian,  philolo- 
gist, antiquary  or  archaeologist  thoroughly 
agreed  on  the  pillar  tower  mystery  for  the 
space  of  nearly  seven  hundred  years.  From 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  George  Petrie,  his- 
torians and  chroniclers  have  had  their  own 
say,  and  the  men  who  ought  to  have  advanced 
a  theory  or  cleared  up  the  mystery  have 
scarcely  touched  the  question  at  all.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  an  architectural  question,  not 
an  antiquarian — or  rather  a  question  for 
architects  as  much  as  it  is  for  arehaaulogists 
or  antiquarians.  To  get  at  the  origin  of  any- 
thing, we  have  need  to  go  back  and  dig  deep  ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  majority  of  the 
writers  on  this  vexed  question  have  either 
been  building  castles  in  air,  or  striving  to 
establish  a  theory  of  their  own  with  the  aid 
of  snatches  of  other  men's  opinions  who  have 
preceded  them.  Before  we  can  hope  to 
establish  an  architectural  theory  entitled  to 
credence,  we  must  give  sound  reasons  why 
we  advance  it.  If  it  hinges  to  the  past,  is  it 
based  on  a  condition  of  society  in  which  it 
could  have  once  found  a  practical  embodi- 
ment ?  An  actual  building  existing  for  cen- 
turies is  a  fact,  not  a  fancy.  The  pillar 
towers  are  facts,  but  most  of  the  theories 
relating  to  their  erection  are  mere  fancies. 
The  theories  advanced  upon  the  subject, 
taken  separately,  may  be  ranged  under  seven 
heads : — 

1st.  That  the  Phoenicians  built  them  for 
fire  temples. 

2nd.  That  they  were  built  by  the  Christians 
for  bell  towers. 

3rd.  That  they  were  used  for  astronomical 
purposes  by  the  Magians. 

4th.  That  they  were  erected  for  Christian 
anchorites  to  shut  themselves  within. 

5th.  That  they  were  used  for  peniten- 
tiaries, or  built  as  such. 

6th.  That  the  Druids  used  them  to  pro- 
claim their  festivals. 

7th.  That  they  were  used  by  the  Christians 
to  keep  their  church  plate,  treasures,  i&c. 

How  are  all  these  theories  to  be  recon- 
ciled ?  Keeping  them  in  view,  however,  we 
may  reduce  them  at  the  same  time  to  two — 
the  Pagan  and  the  Christian.  Well,  without 
running  in  a  tangent  to  the  moon  in  the 
matter  of  their  uses,  let  ua  arrive  at  some 
data  as  to  their  builders.  If  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  do  they  partake  of  Phoenician 
architecture  ?  If  built  by  the  Druids,  what 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Druidic  erec- 
tions ?  .If  built  by  the  Magians,  had  the 
Persians  or  other  Eastern  nations  any  archi- 
tecture similar  ?  If  built  by  the  Christians 
for  bell  towers,  or  for  places  for  securing 
church  plate  and  other  ecclesiastical  trea- 
sures, then,  when  were  bells  and  belfries  first 
used ;  and,  secondly,  is  it  likely  that  this 


form  of  construction  would  be  used,  if  they 
were  designed  for  places  of  treasure  ?  Sup- 
plemental to  the  Christian  theories,  we  have 
to  find  out  were  the  ancient  Irish  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  lime  and  mortar ;  what  were 
their  earliest  erections  as  Pagans  and  Chris- 
tians ;  and  was  it  probable  and  possible  that 
they  might  possess  the  same  capacity  as  we 
do  in  the  present  day  of  appropriating  the 
buildings  of  their  predecessors,  the  fiirst 
colonists,  for  purposes  of  their  own — either 
of  Pagan  or  Christian  use. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  of  us  to  answer 
these  questions,  ad  seriatim,  at  this  point, 
without  first  giving  an  opportunity  to  many 
who  may  not  up  to  this  moment  have  formed 
any  settled  opinion  on  the  subject.  For  this 
purpose  we  will  adduce,  from  a  variety  of 
sources  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general 
reader,  sufficient  information  whereon  to 
form  an  opinion,  or  to  be  guided  by  if  ho 
so  wishes. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  existence  of  round 
towers  in  Ireland,  and  the  historical  notices 
of  them  in  the  works  of  our  historians,  we 
will  commence  witli  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
This  historian,  writing  about  1185,  calls 
them  "  ecclesiastical  towers,"  which,  in  a 
style  and  fashion  peculiar  to  the  country,  are 
narrow,  high  and  round.  Cambrensis  was  in 
Ireland  before  he  compiled  his  topography, 
and,  of  course,  was  an  eye-witness  of  their 
existence  at  the  time  of  which  he  wrote. 
Stanyhurst,  writing  in  1584,  does  not  dispute 
the  theory  of  Cambrensis  on  this  point, 
though  he  does  sharply  take  him  to  task 
relative  to  other  historical  positions.  John 
Lynch,  a  good  Irish  scholar  and  antiquary, 
published  his  volume,  "  Cambrensis  E  versus," 
in  1662.  There  was  scarcely  a  sentence  in 
Giraldus's  work  that  John  Lynch  did  not 
searchingly  dissect  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing up  its  defects.  Yet  Lynch  writes  of  the 
Round  Towers  in  a  vein  that  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  he  agreed  at  least  in  one  point 
with  his  predecessor.  Lynch  says,  "  The 
Danes  who  entered  Ireland,  according  to 
Giraldus,  in  838,  are  reported  to  be  the 
authors  of  our  orbicular  narrow  towers. 
They  were  called  Clnchtheach — that  is,  the 
house  of  the  bell."  Peter  Walsh,  writing  in 
1G84,  says,  "  that  it  is  most  certain  those 
high,  round,  narrow  towers  of  stone,  built 
cylinder-wise,  were  never  known  or  built  in 
Ireland  (as,  indeed,  no  more  were  any  castles, 
houses,  or  even  churches  of  stone,  at  least  in 
the  north  of  Ireland),  before  the  year  of 
Christ  838,  when  the  heathen  Danes,  pos- 
sessing a  great  part  of  the  country,  buUt 
them  iji  several  places  to  serve  them  as  watch 
towers  against  the  natives.  Tho'  ere  long, 
the  Danes  being  expitlsed,  the  Christian 
Irish  turned  them  to  another  and  much  better 
use — that  is,  to  steeple  houses  or  belfries. 
From  which  latter  use  made  of  them  it  is 
that  ever  since,  to  the  present  day,  they  are 
caUed  in  Irish,  Clochtheachs — that  is,  belfries 
or  bell  houses.  Cloc,  or  clo(/,  signifying  a 
beU,  and  theacli,  a  house,  in  that  language." 

Both  Lynch  and  Walsh  had  opportunities 
of  arriving  at  an  opinion  as  to  their  probable 
origin,  from  the  fact  that  Irish  MSS.  were 
plentiful  in  their  time  ;  but  they  supply  us, 
after  all,  with  but  little  evidence — little  more 
than  mere  assertion  ;  both  following  almost 
in  the  track  of  Giraldus.  Molyneux,  writing 
in  1727,  devotes  some  consideration  to  the 
origin  of  the  towers,  but  decidedly  agrees 
with  the  theory  of  the  Danish  origin.  He, 
however,  wrote  in  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  these  towers  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Sir  James  Ware  only  cursorily  touches  upon 
the  subject,  in  recording  the  tradition  that 
existed  in  his  time,  in  some  parts  of  the 
island,  that  they  were  built  by  the  Ostmen, 
or  Danes.  Harris,  in  his  edition  of  Sir 
James  Ware's  work,  thinks  that  is  impossible 
that  they  could  be  of  Danish  erection,  as  no 
similar  towers  exist  either  in  Denmark  or 
in  England,  though  in  the  latter  country  the 
Danes  were  for  a  considerable  time  masters 
as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Harris  inclines  to  a 
belief  in  their  anchorite  uses,  an  idea,  we 
believe,  which  was  also  entertaiued  or  started 
by  Dean  Richardson.    Harmer,  in  his  "  Ob- 
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servations  on  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland," 
printed  in  Ai-i'lueoloijut,  aflbrds  us  no  definite 
information  on  tlie  subject.  He  draws  com- 
parisous,  or  brings  forward  evidence,  res- 
pecting some  monastic  buildings  in  J erusalem 
which  were  used  by  hermits,  but  his  example 
was  a  sqixare  tower,  and  it  appears  it  was 
also  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  watch  tower. 
Probably  his  object  was  to  prove  the  Eastern 
colonization  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  archi- 
tecture came  from  the  East  also.  In  respect 
to  the  two  existing  round  towers  at  Brechin 
and  Abernethy,  in  Scotland,  Gordon,  who 
writes  upon  the  subject,  records  the  common 
notion  in  that  district,  that  they  were  origi- 
nallyPictish  structures;  and  says  that  he  would 
have  believed  it,  only  such  towers  existed  in 
abundance  in  Ireland,  a  country  where  the 
Picts  never  settled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Scandinavians  or  Picts  had  a  very  early  in- 
tercoiu-se  with  Ireland ;  but  as  to  the  exact 
length  of  their  settlement  we  are  not  so  cer- 
tain, as  possibly,  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
great  many  of  one  family  or  race  merged 
into  another.  Smith,  in  his  "  History  of 
Waterford,"  1746,  adduces  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Round  Towers  being  used  as  belfries. 
In  his  "  History  of  Cork,"  printed  in  1750, 
he  inclines  to  the  notion  of  their  being  peni- 
tential towers.  To  this  change  of  opinion  he 
seems  to  have  been  led  by  some  Irish  MS. 
The  penitent  was  supposed  to  descend  from 
one  floor  to  another  as  his  penance  became 
lighter,  until  he  came  to  the  door  which 
always  faced  the  east,  where  he  received 
absolution. 

CoUinson'g  "  Account  of  the  Round  Towers 
of  Ireland "  is  somewhat  similar  to  Smith's, 
and  Brereton,  who  reviewed  CoUinson's 
"Account,"  believes  they  are  Irish,  and 
neither  Danish  nor  Pictish.  Brereton  dis- 
cards also  the  idea  of  their  penitential  use. 
He  thinks  their  antiquity  is  anterior  to  the 
use  of  beUs.  On  this  bell  subject  we  will 
have  something  more  to  say  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry.  Gough  gives  us  a  memoir  in 
the  Archaolorjia,  but  no  important  evidence, 
except  his  correction  of  Gordon's  description 
of  the  Scottish  round  towers  ;  and  Pennant, 
the  London  historian  and  great  tourist,  ven- 
tures his  opinion  that  these  round  towers 
could  not  be  designed  or  intended  for  the  use 
of  belfries,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  placed 
near  the  steeples  of  churches  a  great  deal 
more  commodious  for  that  end.  It  never 
struck  Pennant  that  both  buildings  are  not 
necessarily  coeval,  and  that  posterity,  puzzled 
by  antiquity,  and  also,  perhaps,  pleased, 
appropriated  what  she  found  useful  to  her 
hands,  changing,  adapting  and  altering  as 
best  suited  her  civilization.  General  Val- 
iancy, in  C'olli'otanea,  thinks  he  has  proved 
conclusively  that  the  round  towers  are  Per- 
siac  structures  dedicated  to  the  fire  worship 
of  the  sun.  Valiancy's  theory,  unlike  many 
others,  is  a  very  elastic  one.  Once  accepting 
his  theory,  we  might  date  these  structures 
from  as  early  a  time  as  we  are  pleased.  Dr. 
IMilner,  probably  adopting  the  theory  of 
Harris  and  Dean  Richardson,  agrees  with 
the  notion  of  the  towers  being  of  a  peniten- 
tial nature.  He  says,  "It  is  impossible  to 
show  what  other  purpose  they  were  calculated 
for,  and  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  vestiges  of  any  other  clusoria  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  chamber." 

Here  Dr.  Milner  was  in  the  wrong,  in 
matter  of  fact.  Vht^or'ue  do  exist  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Irish  churches  :  for  instance, 
at  Kells  and  KiUaloe,  and  at  other  places 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  the  stone-roofed 
cells  are  proof,  and  supply  us  with  evidence 
of  their  suitability  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned, if  such  was  intended.  Stone-roofed 
churches  and  round  towers  are  found  in 
many  places  together  throughout  Ireland. 
Ledwich  contends  for  the  Danish  origin  of  the 
stone  roofed  churches  as  well  as  the  towers. 
Beauf  ord,  a  rather  diligent  inquirer,  supposes 
these  churches  are  the  introduction  of  Greek 
refugees  expelled  from  their  native  country 
by  the  usurpation  of  the  Saracens  into  that 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  afterwards  from 
Britain,  by  their  rival  Christian  brethren  of 
he  Church  of  Rome.    Beauford  endeavours 


to  trace  an  identity  of  style  between  the  Irish 
churches  and  the  remains  of  the  Greek 
churches  existing  in  many  parts  of  Greece, 
particularly  in  the  islands  of  Natolia  and 
Zaute.  Valiancy  and  Beauford  are  both 
agreed  as  to  the  Eastern  origin  of  Irisli  archi- 
tecture— the  former  in  respect  to  the  towers, 
the  latter  in  respect  to  the  churches. 

We  will  still  proceed  in  bringing  forward 
evidence  as  to  the  different  theories  without 
biasing  the  reader,  passing  over  some  minor 
authorities  who  have  not  made  this  subject 
their  special  study.  Thomas  Bell,  who  wrote 
early  in  the  pi'esent  century  on  the  "  Gothic 
Architecture  of  Ireland,"  visited  many  of 
the  round  towers  and  stone-roofed  churches. 
He  says,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  their  being  Christian  edifices 
built  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity."  Next  comes  Henry  O'Brien, 
whose  essay  on  the  "  Round  Towers  of  Ire- 
land "  received  a  prize  from  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  O'Brien's  theory  is  the 
Pagan  one,  and  the  rites  and  uses  and  wor- 
ship which  he  adduces  in  connexion  with 
these  ancient  structures  is  of  such  a  curious 
natiire  as  to  certainly  create  a  smile.  Dr. 
Petrie  in  some  years  siicceeds  and  publishes 
his  "  Round  Towers  of  Ireland."  This  work  . 
was  supposed  to  give  the  qaietiis  to  the  con- 
troversy. It  won  a  special  prize  from  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  Irish  press, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  accepted  Petrie's 
theory  of  the  Christian  origin  of  these  edi- 
fices. This  theory  we  have  already  stated. 
Petrie,  however,  was  not  very  long  allowed 
to  enjoy  his  honours,  for  some  of  his  living 
countrymen  savagely  attacked  his  book,  and 
pointed  out  what  tliey  conceived  to  be  its 
inconsistencies.  John  D'Alton,  who  was 
certainly  entitled  to  a  hearing  for  his  labo- 
rious and  historical  researches,  advances  next 
his  conclusions,  which  partake  of  the  Pagan 
theory,  moderately  advocated,  and  without 
any  show  of  bitterness  to  his  co-labourers  in 
the  same  field  of  inquiry. 

D'Alton,  with  the  help  of  native  annals, 
goes  back  further  than  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  adduces  proofs  which,  if  they 
can  be  accepted  as  truth,  would  go  very  far, 
indeed,  in  the  settlement  of  this  undying 
dispute.  He  adduces  the  "  Ulster  Annals" 
in  confirmation  of  his  view.  These  Annals 
mention  the  destruction  of  fifty-seven  of  these 
towers  in  consequence  of  a  severe  earthquake 
A.D.  448.  He  even  enlists  the  aid  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  speaks  in  his  Topography 
of  the  origin  of  Lough  Neagh,  as  caused  by 
an  inundation  a.d.  65.  Tradition  and  his- 
tory speak  of  the  fisherman  seeing  the  titrrcs 
I'crh'.^i/tsticu.i,  or  the  round  towers  of  ancient 
days,  shining  below  the  waves  of  Lough 
Neagh.  D'Alton's  second  argument  is  that 
it  was  improliable  that  the  Christians  would 
have  erected  churches  of  wood  and  bell-towers 
of  stone,  thereby  bestowing  more  care  and  ■ 
skill  on  the  construction  of  the  former,  and 
less  in  the  erection  of  churches,  which  should 
be  their  first  care. 

We  have  now  pretty  well  exhausted  all  our 
authorities  worthy  of  notice  who  have  written 
in  favour  of  both  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
origin  of  these  singular  edifices.  Let  the 
reader  weigh  their  worth,  and  see  how  far  he 
can  coincide  with  the  views  put  forth.  Let 
him  see  on  what  grounds  he  can  accept  the 
Pagan  theory  of  their  erection  and  uses,  or 
how  far  he  can  believe  in  their  Christian 
origin.  We  opine  that  few  will  be  satisfied 
that  the  question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  evidence  simply  of  any  one  of  the 
writers  we  have  mentioned.  It  will  strike  at 
once  the  mind  of  the  careful  inquirer  that, 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  been  discussed,  and  that  it 
needs  some  deeper  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  architectural  construction,  tech- 
nical and  historical,  than  was  possessed  by 
any  of  our  native  antiquarian  writers,  to 
properly  put  this  vexed  question  in  its  right 
light. 

We  did  not  take  up  the  question  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  difficulty,  but  of  show- 
ing how  the  matter  remains  at  present,  and 
is  likely  to  remain  for  some  years  to  come. 


On  another  occasion  we  will,  perhaps,  pursue 
the  subject,  and  furnish  an  architectural 
analysis  that  may  help,  perhaps,  in  establish- 
ing the  only  view  that  can  reasonably  be  re- 
ceived on  this  pillar-tower  mystery,  so  long  a 
puzzle  to  our  antiquarians. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


THE  DILLON  MEMORIAL. 

The  intended  memorial  to  the  late  John  B. 
Dillon— which,  like  the  Grattan  Monument, 
is  a  long  time  in  hands — is  making  but  small 
progress.  A  meeting  took  place  on  last  Friday, 
when  some  few  subscriptions  were  handed  in. 
The  committee  adjourned  until  the  17th  inst. 
There  are  many  of  John  Dillon's  political 
admirers  in  America  and  Australia  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  and  his  co-labourers  in  life  and 
friends  ought  to  make  an  appeal  for  funds  in 
quarters  where  they  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  a  response.  Dublin  could  do  much  more 
than  it  has  done.  Our  interest  is  one  of  Irish 
art. 


"THE  AMERICAN  BUILDER." 

From  the  Scientific  American  we  learn  that 
the  premises  of  the  American  Builder,  an 
illustrated  monthly  published  in  Chicago, 
were  completely  destroyed  during  the  recent 
conflagration  in  that  city.  We  trust  the 
publisher  of  our  valued  contemporary  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  resume  its  issue. 


laLDARE  CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATION. 

Respecting  the  restoration  of  the  above, 
Mr.  Street's  report,  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Restoration  Committee  on  Thursday, 
places  some  facts  before  us.  We  learn  from 
Mr.  Street's  report  that  to  carry  out  a  careful 
restoration  of  the  whole  cathedral  would 
involve  repairs  of  stone  work,  re-erection  of 
the  roofs  and  flooring  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs, and  the  removal  of  the  modern  tower 
and  the  restoration  of  the  old  one.  The 
work  might  easily,  if  necessary,  be  divided 
unuer  three  or  four  heads,  e.  g.  —  1.  The 
nave.  2.  South  transept.  3.  North  transept. 
4.  Central  tower.  Mr.  Street  then  proposed 
to  remove  all  the  fittings  from  the  choir,  and 
to  fit  up  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  service.  And  then,  if 
means  existed,  or  whenever  they  could  be 
obtained,  the  removal  of  the  choir  might  well 
foUow.  But  even  if  it  were  never  done  the 
restoration  of  the  part  which  is  now  in  ruins 
is  a  work  which  may  well  be  recommended, 
not  only  from  a  religious,  but  equally  from 
an  historical  point  of  view.  A  few  years 
more,  aud  what  now  remains  of  this  interest- 
ing church  may  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Each  winter's  rain  and  frost  helps  to 
disintegrate  the  very  fabric  of  the  walls,  and 
that  which  is  possible  now  may  not  be  pos- 
sible ere  long.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  is  thus  given  in  detail: — (1.)  Nave, 
£1,650.  (2.)  South  transept,  £450.  (3.)  North 
transept,  £1,400.  (4.)  Central  tower,  £1,500. 
Total,  £5,000.  The  amount  is  not  large, 
but  the  v/ork  is  of  a  simple  description,  very 
free  from  ornament,  and  the  cost  is,  there- 
fore moderate,  when  one  compares  it  with 
the  size  of  the  building. 

The  Marquis  of  Kildare  and  Dr.  Chaplin, 
have  been  appointed  treasurers,  and  accounts 
were  ordered  to  be  opened  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  in  several  of  the  local  banks. 
At  the  meeting  we  hear  that  the  sum  of 
£700  was  subscribed. 

The  structure  is  possibly  one  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  committee  are  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  retaining  the 
Cathedral  Church  in  the  future,  or  to  aid  in 
forwarding  the  revival  of  the  bishopric  of 
Kildare,  apart  from  that  of  Dublin.  What- 
ever may  be  finally  determined  upon,  the 
question  of  restoration  is  one  to  enlist 
sympathy. 
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THE  EIVAL  CENSORS. 

The  Weekly  Flamboyant  and  the  Morning 
Luminal  y  having  crossed  each  other's  course 
in  revolving  round  the  sun  of  their  attrac- 
tions in  the  MUky  Way,  a  dreadful  collision 
was  the  consequence.  The  feehle  ray  of 
thought  to  which  the  public  was  previously 
indebted  to  those  twin  censors  is  now  all  but 
extinguished.  Toads,  they  say,  carry  a  jewel 
of  the  brightest  refulgence  in  their  heads, 
but  the  tuft-hunters  and  time-servers  of  our 
2iolitical  planetary  system  carry  all  their 
light  in  their  tails.  This  being  docked,  or 
nearly  so,  little  short  of  an  eclipse  has  taken 
place  in  literary  and  political  circles  in 
Dublin.  This  is  how  the  di'eadful  casualty 
happened. 

"  INCENDIARISM  EXTEAORDINAEY." 

We  (the  Flamboyant)  are  pained  to  an- 
nounce that  the  well-filled  haggards  and 
barns  of  Benjamin  Stubble,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of 
Drumshambo,  were  maliciously  set  on  fire 
by  some  person  or  persons  unknown,  and  we 
are  deeply  grieved  to  add  that  not  one  of  the 
villagers,  though  thirty  were  present,  ofi"ered 
to  go  for  a  pail  or  pitcher  of  water  to  extin- 
guish the  devouring  element.  We  can  hardly 
account  for  this  cold-blooded  indifference  of 
the  people,  except  on  the  8upi>osition  that 
]Mr.  Stubble  was  not  an  over-indulgent  land- 
lord. Rumour  says  that  he  built  up  a  stile 
that  existed  as  a  right  of  way  to  a  path  lead- 
ing across  one  of  his  fields  from  time  imme- 
morial. This  act  of  his,  'tis  said,  germinated' 
an  ill-feeling  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
eventually  broke  out  in  the  form  of  a  dis- 
astrous conflagration. 

"  AN  AUDACIOUS  CANARD." 

We  (the  Morning  Luminary)  are  authorised 
by  Benjamin  Stubble,  Esq.,  of  Drumshambo, 
in  person,  to  give  the  most  unqualified  denial 
to  the  flagitious  statements  that  have  ap- 
peared in  an  obscure  contemporary,  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  printed  in  Dublin. 
The  well-known  character  of  that  weakly 
print  is  sufiicient  to  stamp  any  announce- 
ment coming  from  its  columns  at  their  pro- 
per worth.  Were  it  not  that  we  are  the 
accepted  and  accredited  organ  of  the  elite  of 
this  city,  we  would  not  stoop  to  notice  any- 
thing coming  from  such  a  source.  Wishing, 
however,  to  vindicate  an  honest  man's  cha- 
racter and  ujAold  our  own, — which,  we  may 
say  by  way  of  parenthesis,  is  above  reproach, 
— we  now  scotch  the  lie,  and  proceed  upon 
our  way,  leaving  the  barking  animal  to  sUnk 
back  into  the  kennel  of  its  inspiration — v(b 
victis. 

"  COWARDLY  LYING." 

We  (the Flamboyant)  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  bandy  BiUiugsgate 
with  the  harridan  of  the  Dublin  Press.  Our 
character  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  de- 
fence. We  are  told,  forsooth,  that  we  are 
"obscure,"  and  what  if  we  are?  our  very 
obscurity  ought  to  have  saved  us  from  ex- 
posure. The  epithet  is,  however,  the  act  of 
a  coward  who  blusters,  as  is  his  wont,  but  is 
afraid  to  strike.  What  we  said  concerning 
Benjamin  Stubble,  Esq.,  needs  no  explana- 
tion ;  it  is  only  the  most  vindictive  and 
crooked  intellect  that  could  twist  it  into 
another  meaning.  But  enough  on  that  head. 
Our  office  was  never  attempted  to  be  set  on 
fire  by  our  employes.  Our  founts  of  "  brand  " 
new  type  were  never  knocked  into  regular 
"pie."  Our  "galleys"  were  never  smashed 
into  smithereens,  nor  our  plethoric  "  forms" 
of  valuable  matter  eent  careering  into  the 
oozy  bed  of  the  Liffey.  No  "chapel"  of 
insubordiuate  compositors  assembled  and 
forced  an  entry  into  our  "  Editor's  "  sanc- 
tum ;  and,  happily  for  his  own  safety,  not 
finding  him  there,  kicked  the  panels  of  the 
door  through,  leaving  an  open  space  as  a 
memento  of  their  entry  ;  and,  as  if  to  crown 
their  triumph,  marched  dovv-n  the  stairs  and 
out  into  the  public  streets,  singing  in  chorus, 

'■The  niglit  before  Larry  was  stretched." 

These  things  never  happened  in  the  ofiice  of 
the  Flamboyant.  We  employ  "regular  men," 


who  never  commit  irregular  acts.  We  hold 
by  our  own  opinions,  and  we  still  maintain 
them.    Cease,  then,  viper,  A  uri  sacra  fames. 

''Tory,  Whig,  Repealer,  Radical  confest, 
Tlie  organ  ofwliatever  pays  the  best." 


We  have  not  room  to  give  our  readers  any 
more  samples.  The  above  "  elegant  ex- 
tracts "  were  the  beginning  of  the  collision 
that  has  shaken  the  city  to  its  lowest  strata. 
How  long  its  effect  will  last  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  smouldering  embers  still  con- 
tinue to  fly  at  stated  intervals,  and  bid  fair 
to  burn  until  the  second  example  of  the  Kil- 
kenny cats  is  once  more  enacted  in  Dublin. 

I.  O.  U. 


THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  BURGOYNE. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne, 
G.C.B.,  whose  death  occurred  during  the 
past  month,  was  born  in  1782,  his  father 
being  that  unfortunate  General  Burgoyne 
whose  capitulation  at  Saratoga  was  such  a 
terrible  English  reverse  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
held  command  for  several  years  in  Ireland. 
He  was  stationed  in  this  country  from  1830 
to  1845,  and  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland.  Under  his  su- 
perintendence many  engineering  works  were 
executed.  He  was  an  excellent  road  con- 
structor, and  in  one  of  Weale's  Rudimentary 
Series  on  Road  Construction  a  paper  will  be 
found,  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  the  Mainten- 
ance of  Macadamized  Roads,"  written  by  Sir 
John  when  in  Ii-eland.  His  name  and  labours 
were  prominent  during  the  famine  years  in 
Ireland  as  a  leading  Commissioner  of  relief. 
His  public  career  may  be  thus  stated.  He 
was  gazetted  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  in  1798,  after  a 
thorough  training  at  the  Woolwich  MUitary 
Academy;  and  in  1800  he  sailed  iu  Aber- 
crombie's  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of 
Malta,  the  operations  in  Sicily,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria,  where  he  served  with 
much  distinction.  In  Sweden,  and  subse- 
quently in  Portugal,  he  served  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  shared  in  the  retreat  to 
Corunna,  and  helped  to  bury,  "  darkly  at  dead 
of  night,"  the  commander  whom  he  loved  and 
who  had  shown  especial  trust  in  his  abili- 
ties. From  1809  to  1814  he  took  part  in  all 
Wellington's  Peninsular  campaigns,  especially 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Burgos 
and  of  San  Sebastian,  the  latter  of  which  he 
conducted  in  chief  after  the  fall  of  Sir  R. 
Fletcher.  He  had  been,  at  Picton's  express 
desu-e,  attached  to  the  Third  Division  ;  and 
in  the  combats  that  won  it  the  sobriquet  of 
"the  fighting,"  he  received  two  wounds  and 
earned  several  honourable  decorations.  Sent 
to  America  after  the  first  Restoration,  Bur- 
goyne gained  new  renown  as  commanding 
engineer  in  tlie  operations  against  New 
Orleans,  in  1814  ;  but  next  year  he  missed, 
by  some  official  bungling  or  favouritism, 
taking  a  share  in  the  crowning  victory  of 
Waterloo,  though  he  joined  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  the  French  capital  a  few  weeks 
after  the  battle.  In  1826  he  acted  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  expedition  to  Portugal ;  from 
1830  to  1845  he  diverted  his  energies,  for 
which  no  warlike  opening  offered  itself,  to 
the  anxious  and  important  labours  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Public'Works  in  Ireland. 
Recalled  to  the  work  of  his  own  profession 
in  1845,  as  Inspector-General  of  Fortifica- 
tions, by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Duke  on  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
country — a  letter  which  produced  an  immense 
efiect  on  public  opinion,  and  awakened  the 
nation  and  the  Government  from  the  lethargy 
of  blind  security  into  which  both  had  been 
lulled  by  thirty  years  of  peace.  In  1851  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General, 
with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  find  him  entering  on  that  por- 
tion of  his  military  career  by  which  he  is  best 
known  to  the  present  generation  ;  for  in  1854 
he  was  sent  to  Turkey,  charged  with  the  task 


of  reporting  on  the  best  measiu-es  to  be 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  that  country 
against  the  impending  Russian  attack,  ana 
in  the  subsequent  year  he  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  operations  in  the  Crimea  and 
against  Sebastopol,  untU  his  recall,  in  1855, 
in  deference  to  the  popular  outcry  at  home 
against  the  conduct  of  our  generals.  He  re- 
commended the  landing  at  Eupatoria ;  was 
present  at  the  Alma;  suggested  the  flank 
march  past  Sebastopol  to  the  south  side,  to 
secure  the  harbour  of  Balaklava  as  above ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  French 
engineers,  insisted  that  the  Malakoft'  was  the 
real  key  of  the  defence — an  opinion  amply 
borne  out  by  the  result  after  he  had  been 
summoned  to  England.  Made  General  in 
1855,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1856,  Sii"  John 
also  received  from  our  allies  the  Order  of  the 
Medjidie  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  Various  civil  distinctions  were 
also  showered  upon  him  ;  and  in  1868,  on  the 
death  of  Field-Marshal  Lord  Combermere, 
he  was  appointed  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
receiving  also  the  baton  of  Field-Marshal 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city.  In  1821  he  had 
married  a  Nairnshire  lady.  Miss  Chaiiotte 
Rose,  by  whom  he  had  seven  daughters  and 
an  only  son,  Hugh  Talbot  Burgoyne,  who  per- 
ished in  the  flower  of  his  promise,  at  the  age 
of  87,  in  command  of  the  Captain.  Sir  John 
Burgoyne's  career  was  a  long,  active  and 
eventful  one  ;  and  he  died  at  a  full  ripe  age, 
unenvied  and  full  of  honours. 


AN  OVERLOOKED  ARCHITECT  AND 
HIS  WORK,— JOHN  AHERON.* 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Builder  (p.  789,  ante), 
in  an  article  on  "  Archfeological  and  Archi- 
tectural Literature  in  Ireland,"  it  is  stated, 
"  There  is  a  manuscript  work  in  the  British 
Museum  by  an  Irish  architect,  John  Aieron, 
entitled,  "  A  General  Treatise  on  Architec- 
ture, divided  into  Five  Books."  It  consists 
of  176  folio  pages  with  this  epigraph,  '  This 
book  was  -written,  and  drawn  in  pen  and  ink, 
and  flnished  by  the  13th  of  April,  A.D.  1751, 
by  John  Aheron.'  "  It  was  also  added  that 
the  history  of  the  wi-iter  was  unknown. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  article,  we  have 
picked  up  a  printed  copy  of  the  work,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  existed  only  in  mann- 
script.  It  bears  date, — "  Dublin :  Printed  for 
the  Author,  by  John  Butler,  on  Cork-hill, 
MDCCLIV."  Now,  although  the  printed  copj 
affords  us  little  or  no  further  personal  parti- 
culars concerning  the  author's  life,  we  are  able, 
by  a  system  of  deduction,  to  arrive  at  a  few 
items  anent  his  practice  which  are  of  interest 
and  which  may  lead  the  way  to  further  dis- 
covery in  relation  to  the  author.  The  book 
is  a  goodly  sized  volume,  well  arranged,  well 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  140  plates,  well 
engraved,  and  all  di-awn  by  the  author  himself . 
A  list  of  subscribers'  names  begins  the  volume, 
comprising  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
public  men  of  his  day, — lords,  earls,  prelates, 
knights,  public  oflicers,  English  and  Irish, 
holding  appointments  under  the  Government 
in  Ii-eland,  ladies  of  title,  architects,  and 
several  building  operatives.  There  are  also 
several  members  of  the  Universities,  includ- 
ing Oxford,  and  some  authors  whothen  ani 
afterwards  were  known  to  fame, — Philip 
Dormer  Stanhope,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  known  as  Lord  Chesterfield ; 
Edmund  Burke ;  The  Earl  of  Moruington 
(The  Duke  of  WeUington's  father  or  grand- 
father) ;  Dr.  George  Stone,  Pruuate  of  Ireland ; 
Richard  Boyes,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Burlington ; 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle  ;  the  Earl 
of  Abercorn;  Dr.  Delany  and  Dr.  Dunkin, 
friends  of  Dean  Swift ;  and  numerous  others. 
The  list  of  names  throughout  goes  to  prove 
that  Aheron  was  well  Imown,  and  received  a 
fan-  share  of  patronage.  In  his  preface  tl»e 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Earl  of  Burlington  who  perused  the  work 
before  it  was  put  to  press,  and  gave  it  his 
entire  appi'obation.  Aheron  laments  the 
sudden  .death  of  his  patron  whUe  the  plates 
were  under  the  hands  of  the  engi-avers.  We 
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■will  give  a  short  epitome  of  the  matter  of  the 
volume.  The  first  book  is  devoted  to  arith- 
metic, geometry,  trigonometry,  in  view  of 
the  practice  of  both  military  and  civil  archi- 
tecture. The  second  book  treats  of  archi- 
tecture in  general,  with  many  useful  tables 
for  charges  and  estimates,  and  also  in  relation 
to  materials.  The  third  book  contains  "A 
Parallel  of  Architecture,"  or  a  collection  from 
ten  of  the  principal  authors  who  have  written 
specially  of  the  Orders.  The  fourth  book 
contains  several  designs  for  doors,  windows, 
chimney-pieces,  piers,  gates,  entrances, 
temples,  pavilions,  &c, ;  and  the  fifth  and 
last  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  plans  and 
elevations  for  parsonages,  farmhouses,  manu- 
factories, charter  schools,  country  parish 
churches,  and  even  palaces ;  also  a  number 
of  designs  for  gentlemen's  houses,  at  a  cost 
ranging  from  ^500  to  the  large  sum  of 
sSlOO.OOO.  The  treatise  is  supplemented  at 
the  end  by  a  useful  "  builder's  dictionary." 

The  author  spared  no  pains  throughout 
his  work  to  make  himself  understood,  and  to 
give  the  best  specimens  of  the  Orders  from 
the  works  of  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Serlio, 
Vignola,  Alberti,  Viola,  Perrault,  Le  Clerc, 
aaid  others.  He  also  enters  into  a  criticism 
of  their  respective  merits,  suggests  improve- 
ments in  the  arrangement  of  the  columns, 
and  difiers  in  some  respects  from  the 
generally  received  canons  laid  down  by  the 
above  authors.  Among  his  designs  there  is 
one  of  Stradbally  Hall  (or  House),  built  for 
Pole  Cosby,  Queen's  County,  Ireland.  There 
are  also  tlie  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  a 
house  designed  for  a  Mr.  James  Cotter,  in 
the  County  of  Cork.  There  are  many  of  the 
designs  which  bear  a  striking  likeness  to 
several  of  the  old  public  buildings  of  Dtiblin, 
and  the  gentleman's  mansions  in  that  county 
and  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  drawings 
on  the  whole  show  a  decided  superiority  to 
the  general  class  of  designs  of  the  period  in 
which  our  author  practised,  about  the  middle, 
or  earlier,  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  from  the 
nature  of  the  designs,  that  the  majority,  or  a 
great  number  of  them,  were  erected.  The 
following  explanation  in  table  of  contents  to 
plans  83.4.5  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  was 
erected  or  designed  with  a  view  to  erection  : — 

"The  plan  and  elevation  of  a  palace  extendine 
407ft.  in  length  and  215ft.  in  hreadtli,  in  the  middle 
of  whicl)  is  a  circular  court,  87 ft.  diameter,  with  an 
arcade  and  cohimns  of  the  Doric  order,  and  support- 
ing a  praliery  of  the  Ionic  order,  whose  circumference 
is  324  ft.,  whose  hreadth  is  l)ut  12  ft.,  which  ought 
to  be  18/f.,  liut  the  court  could  not  offurd  more 
without  maltivcj  it  too  small ;  the  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  are  2i  ft.  hiyh,  and  those  on  the  second, 
23  ft.  Here  are  tlie  angular  courts  which  light  tlie 
inner  apartments." 

All  of  Aheron's  designs  are  severely  Classic. 
In  the  concluding  paragrajih  of  his  preface 
the  author  rather  modestly  observes, — 

"Thontili  I  liave  presumed,  for  the  Iieiiefit  of 
j  oung  he^inners,  and  those  who  are  yet  striin<;ers  to, 
nrchilecture,  to  comj)ile  this  Treatise,  wherein  1  am 
chiefly  a  collector  of  other  men's  works,  except  in 
the  designs,  I  do  not  pretend  to  more  infallihility  than 
others,  who  are  lialde  to  commit  errors  in  tlieir 
calculations;  Iherel'ore,  if  I  have  committed  any  in 
mine,  I  hope  the  candid  reader  will  spare  censuring 
ine,  or  bringing  my  judtjinenl  in  question  for  the 
.«arne." 

It  would  be  well  if  some  of  our  overlooked 
architect's  successors  and  copyists  showed  a 
like  modesty  in  respect  to  their  abilities  and 
designs.  From  the  list  of  his  patrons,  we 
conclude  that  Aheron  practised  for  some 
time  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  sister 
country. 

In  the  manuscript  preface  of  his  book  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  an  erasure  at  the 
end  of  the  preface,  through  which  the  name  of 
"  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  baronet,  Dromoland," 
appears.  On  referring  to  the  list  of  subscri- 
bers in  the  printed  volume,  we  find  the  name 
of  the  "  Plight  Hon.  William  O'Brien,  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,"  a  member  of  the  same  family. 
It  is  plain  from  this  that  he  was  employed  by 
the  O'Brien  family,  in  the  County  Clare,  or 
other  of  the  southern  counties  of  Ireland, 
where  this  family  held  large  properties. 

Of  the  date  of  our  architect's  birth  or 


death,  we  are  still  in  the  dark,  but  perhaps 
this  scant  notice  will  help  to  further  inquiry 
relative  to  the  life  and  practice  of  John 
Aheron,  architect. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED, 

Designs  for  Monuments,  Headstovcs,  Mund 
Tiihlcts,  and  Churchyard  Crosses,  dv.  By 
Frederick  Rogers,  architect.  London  : 
R.  A.  Sprigg  (formerly  Atchley  and  Co.), 
106  Great  RusseU-street. 
This  work,  on  its  publication,  supplied  an 
acknowledged  want.  Works  of  a  similar 
nature  were,  indeed,  previously  published, 
but  the  designs  were  chiefly  of  an  elaborate 
ornamental  description  of  ornamentation  and 
enrichment  sometimes  run  mad.  However 
many  of  them  might  answer  the  piirposes  of 
the  wealthy,  they  were  altogether  unsuited 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  humbler  or  less 
favoured  classes.  In  this  work  Mr.  Rogers 
supplies  sixty  original  designs  studied  from 
ancient  models,  not  imitations,  but  preserving 
the  spu'it  that  characterised  them.  In  many 
of  our  modern  London  graveyards,  and  here 
in  our  chief  Dublin  cemetery,  there  are  de- 
scriptions of  monuments,  mural  tablets,  and 
memorial  crosses,  simply  a  disgrace  as  works 
of  modest  sculpture,  vulgar,  rough  hewn,  and 
unshapely,  and  entirely  destitute  of  art,  save 
of  the  most  clumsy  kind.  Glasnevin  Ceme- 
tery certainly  possesses  a  few  good  examples, 
but  they  are  very  few  compared  with  the 
large  mass  of  mural  monstrosities  that 
abound,  frightful  to  behold,  and  insulting  in 
their  brutal  details.  And  in  the  churchyards 
of  the  English  metropolis  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  monuments  and  tombstones  is 
disgraceful  to  the  art  of  mural  sculpture. 
The  very  modest  and  barren  tablets  of  the 
poor  are  outrages  against  taste  and  decency. 
Leaving  aside  the  general  tenour  of  the 
epitaphs,  which  also  need  a  reform  in  their 
composition,  the  execution  of  the  headstones 
is  mei-e  masonic  slop  or  scamped  work.  The 
rotten  and  friable  nature  of  the  stone  used 
rendesr  the  inscriptions  on  these  headstones 
illegible  in  a  few  years.  The  inscriptions  are 
barely  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  stone ; 
and  the  efiigies,  wherever  they  appear,  are 
perfectly  idiotic,  and  demoniacal  instead  of 
holy  or  angelic  looking  cherubims  grin  at  you 
with  a  malicious  leer,  or  with  cheeks  that 
seem  swollen  with  a  chronic  toothache. 
Lambs  look  wolfish  as  they  bear  their  cross ; 
and  the  doves  are  certainly  tumblers  or  car- 
rier pigeons,  and,  judging  by  their  beaks, 
they  could  caw  better  than  coo.  The  orna- 
mentation of  the  more  pretentious  kiuds  of 
monuments  are  biit  little  better  :  sculpture 
it  is  not,  handicraft  it  certainly  is,  and  of  the 
most  ordinary  description. 

Mr.  Rogers  gives  us  really  some  simple 
and  artistic  forms  in  his  book  of  designs  well 
suitable  for  general  adoption.  Many  of  his 
mural  tablets  are  excellent,  and  his  church- 
yard crosses  are  imexceptional  in  style.  His 
Memorial  Cross  is  good,  and  his  memorials 
in  oak  and  wrought  iron  are  well  worthy  of 
being  imitated. 

We  may  remark  in  these  pages  that  Ireland 
for  several  centuries  produced  specimens  of 
memorial  or  ecclesiastical  crosses  perfect  in 
their  kind.  Those  at  Clonmacnoise  and 
Monasterboice,  gigantic  though  they  are  in 
comparison  to  modern  single  crosses,  are 
invaluable  as  works  of  art  and  as  historical 
heirlooms.  Models  of  those  ecclesiastical 
and  monumental  crosses  of  the  Irish  may  be 
seen  in  England  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
we  believe  at  Kensington,  and  elsewhere. 
Minor  crosses,  reaching  from  four  to  six, 
eight,  and  twelve  feet,  may  also  be  seen 
plentiful  in  Ireland  —  some  quite  simple, 
others  highly  ornamented.  We  would  like 
to  have  found  a  few  studied  designs  from 
these  Celtic  crosses  introduced  into  Mr. 
Rogers'  book  of  designs.  What  he  has  de- 
signed, however,  is  excellent,  and  is  to  be 
commended  by  men  of  taste  and  feeling.  We 
would  like  to  see  clergymen  of  different  de- 
nominations paying  a  little  more  attention  to 


the  subject  of  mural  monuments  and  design, 
and  leading  the  way  to  a  development  of  a 
healthy  taste.  The  eternal  fecit  confronts  us 
in  every  graveyard  we  enter ;  and  to  some  of 
the  attempts  at  stone  carving  it  is  nttached 
it  ought  in  all  conscience  to  have  acted  as  a 
ghost  to  the  perpetrator  to  scare  him  into  an 
everlasting  obscurity. 

We  would  advise  all  monumental  artists 
who  have  not  yet  purchased  Mr.  Rogers' 
book  of  designs,  to  purchase  it  for  their  own 
credit's  sake ;  and  to  every  rector  in  every 
parish  in  Great  Britain  the  possession  of  the 
book  would  be  found  of  service.  We  are  not 
sure  we  would  be  safe  in  recommending  the 
work  to  the  directors  of  cemeteries,  or  to  the 
general  run  of  undertakers  who  cater  for  the 
wants  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Directors 
of  cemeteries  in  general  pay  more  attention 
to  charges  than  to  the  character  of  the  monu- 
ments erected,  and  they  are  more  economical 
as  to  space  than  particular  as  to  how  it  might 
be  best  occupied  with  respect  for  the  dead  or 
the  improvement  of  their  trust. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  cordially  commend 
the  book  to  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
it  appeals,  and  who  are  desirous  of  reform  in 
all  that  appertains  to  monuments  and  memo- 
rials of  the  dead. 


A  Holiday  Bun  by  Mail  and  Bead  in  th'-^ 
West  and  SouthWest  of  Ireland.  By  Isaac 
Latimer.  Plymouth  :  J.  Latimer,  Frank- 
fort-street. 

The  matter  forming  this  interesting  little 
work  was  first  published  by  the  author  in  the 
form  of  letters  in  the  Western  Daily  Mer- 
curij,  Plymouth,  of  which  paper,  we  believe, 
their  writer  is  both  editor  and  proprietor. 
There  are  about  eight  letters  altogether, 
under  the  following  headings: — "  A  Trip  to 
Powerscourt,"  "A  Run  across  Ireland,"  "A 
Run  into  Connemara,"  "An  Oasis  in  Conne- 
mara,"  "On  through  Connemara,"  "The 
O'Donoghue's  Blessing  at  Killarney,"  "  In- 
nisf alien  and  its  Abbey,"  "  The  Connemara 
Excursion." 

The  visits  made,  the  home  friends  met 
with,  the  scenes  encountered,  the  beauties, 
improvements,  and  neglects  witnessed,  the 
conversations  listened  to,  and  finally,  the  im- 
pressions felt  by  the  author  during  his  holi- 
day tour,  are  here  pourtrayed  with  a  genial 
and  facile  pen.  It  is  plain  the  author  did  not 
visit  Ireland  to  laugh  over  her  wrongs,  fan- 
cied or  real,  or  amuse  his  English  readers 
with  broad  caricature  or  burlesque  of  the 
"wild  Hirish."  We  question  if  there  are 
many  English  provincial  journalists,  or  me- 
tropolitan ones,  who  would  have  presented 
their  English  constituencies  with  such  fair 
pictures  of  Irish  life  and  character. 

The  author  is  a  man  of  broad  views  and  li- 
beral sentiments ;  in  fact,  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  can  appreciate  what  is  good  wherever  he 
meets  with  it ;  and  where  he  is  forced  to  cen- 
sure, we  believe  he  does  so  from  conscientious 
conviction.  The  blemishes  in  his  little  work 
are  trivial,  and  his  mistakes  are  indeed  small, 
in  matters  of  topography  or  of  Irish  names 
and  places.  Knowing  this  country  as  we  do, 
her  history  and  her  most  noted  haunts,  and 
being  acquainted  much  with  the  localities 
which  oxiv  author  has  described,  we  must 
allow  that  he  is  wonderfully  accurate  in  his 
statements.  Many  of  our  native  guide-book 
compilers  would  need  to  have  read  up  before 
they  attempted  guiding  others.  Mr.  Latimer 
j  happily  hits  off,  in  his  short,  racy  sketches, 
Irish  life,  landscape,  and  character  as  he  met 
it  in  his  several  journeys,  in  a  most  agreeable 
way.  No  beauty  is  passed  by  unobserved, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  keen  eye  for 
catching  at  scenic  objects,  unfolding  their 
charms  in  the  distance,  and  of  photographing 
them,  before  some  newer  intercepting  moun- 
tain or  valley  vision  appeared  in  sight. 

In  Dublin,  at  Kingstown  or  Bray,  he  can 
realise  a  panorama  of  bay,  coast,  or  mountain 
scenery.  In  Wicklow,  he  can  do  justice  to 
Powerscourt  and  its  Waterfall.  In  Sligo,  he 
can  appreciate  its  lakes,  loughs,  and  islands, 
and  the  charming  drives  that  lead  to  its 
famous  waterfalls.    In  Connemara  and  the 
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Western  Higlilands,  he  is  ravished  and  en- 
tranced ;  for  the  weariest  desert  has  an  oasis, 
and  so  has  Conuemara.  Galway  and  its 
hotels,  Claddagh  and  its  fishermen,  Glenda- 
lough  and  Lough  Corrib,  ■with  its  beauties 
and  associations,  all  come  in  for  just  tribute 
from  a  generous  Englishman. 

The  improvements  being  carried  on  by 
Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  the  Memljer  for  Gal- 
way, are  noticed  at  some  length  by  Mr. 
Latimer  ;  and  the  gardening  operations,  on 
an  extensive  scale,  carried  on  at  the  Pass  of 
Kylemore,  meet  warm  commendation,  and  de- 
servedly so.  At  Cong,  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Abbey  by  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness, 
and  the  continued  benefactions  and  improve- 
ments of  Sir  Ai'thur,  are  mentioned  in  a  most 
generous  and  genial  way.  One  or  two  hotel- 
keepers  are  graphically  described,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  pictures  are  in  the 
main  con-ect.  Justice  is,  however,  rendered 
to  the  civil  and  obliging  manner  that  distin- 
guished all  of  that  body  with  which  our 
author  came  into  contact  on  his  holiday  run. 

At  Killarney  our  author  enjoyed  himself, 
for  who  could  not  enjoy  himself  amidst  such 
a  labyrinth  of  weu-d,  wild,  and  witching 
scenery  of  lake,  island,  and  mountain  ?  Im- 
pressions and  sights  out  and  about  Innis- 
f alien  and  its  Abbey  end  the  little  work. 

We  must  add  that  Mr.  Latimer,  in  his  de- 
sci-iptive  sketches,  is  nowise  oblivious  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  objects  where- 
ever  they  presented  themselves  on  his  way. 
He  notices  commercial  wants  here,  and  ruin 
and  desolation  there ;  points  out  where  ad- 
vantages exist,  where  resources  might  be 
utilized,  and  industry  evidenced,  in  adding 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  We  think 
the  author  acted  well  in  visiting  this  country 
and  seeing  things  through  his  own  eyes  and 
not  through  other  people's  "  green  goggles," 
who  act  then-  "own  correspondents"  at  home 
in  a  garret  or  pot-house  in  London,  and  in- 
dite letters  from  Ireland,  made  up  from  some 
Irish  paper  possibly  a  week  old. 

In  his  preface  the  author  indulges  in  a 
hope  "  that  these  sketches  will  have  the 
efiect  of  inducing  many  to  visit  a  countiy  in 
the  welfare  of  which  all  Englishmen  have  a 
national  interest.  Of  one  thing  they  may  be 
assured,  that  for  a  succession  of  wild,  magni- 
ficent scenery,  there  are  few  places  that  wUl 
be  found  to  come  up  to  and  scarcely  any  to 
surj)ass,  the  Western  Coasts  of  Ireland." 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  many  English- 
men will  take  Mr.  Latimer's  advice.  If  they 
do  there  will  soon  be  less  prejudice  felt 
across  Channel,  and  no  more  occasion  exist 
for  fabricating  wanton,  wicked,  and  menda- 
cious statements  reflecting  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Irishmen,  and  their  much-libelled 
country. 

The  following,  received  as  we  were  at  press, 
will  be  noticed  in  our  next  issue  : — 

"  Picturesque  Architectural  Studies,"  by 
W.  Young,  architect.  Parts  2  and  3.  "  Pro- 
posed Scheme  for  Utilizing  the  Sewage  of 
Richmond,"  &c.,  and  "  Proposed  Irrigation 
Schemes  for  Utilizing  the  Sewage  at  Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames,"  &c.,  by  Clement  Duns- 
combe,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer. 


A  CLAIM  ON  THE  IRISH  BAR. 

Elsewhere  in  our  issue  we  have  given  some 
historical  particulars  relating  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Sir  Toby  Butler.  Before  going  to 
press  we  felt  desirous  of  again  visiting  St. 
James's  Churchyard,  for  the  purpose  of 
makmg  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
wth  the  condition  of  the  monument  in  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  simply  described  as  in  a 
state  of  ruin.  On  the  left  hand  side  it  shows 
clear  and  unmistakeable  evidence  of  dropping 
asunder,  and  if  some  attention  is  not  shortly 
paid,  the  monument  will  be  one  mass  of  ruin. 
Surely  here  is  a  memorial  that  the  members  of 
the  Irish  Bar,  no  matter  what  their  creed  may 
be,  would  find  an  interest  in  maintaining.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  for  one  moment  that  if  the 
matter  were  placed  before  them  they  would, 
one  and  all,  cheerfully  subscribe  the  neces- 


sary funds  to  put  it  in  proper  repair — a  few 
pounds  would  suflice. 

We  trust  that  we  will  soon  be  enabled 
to  announce  that  some  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  monument 
of  the  chivalrous,  once-famous,  and  patriotic 
Irish  lawyer  is  being  rescued  from  danger. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  sect  or  party  with  us, 
but  one  which  we  hope  interests  all  Irish- 
men alike — -the  preservation  of  our  national 
monuments. 


THE  INDURATION  OF  MORTAR.' 

Modern  builders  have  hitherto  failed  in  pro- 
ducing mortar  which  equals  in  tenacity  that 
which  we  find  in  the  structures  of  by-gone 
ages,  and  this  we  attribute  in  a  great  measure 
to  their  want  of  attention  to  well-known  laws. 
If  ordinary  lime  is  exposed  in  its  crude  state 
either  to  atmospheric  influence,  or  saturated 
with  too  much  water  in  the  process  of  slaking, 
or  permitted,  no  matter  how  well  prepared  as 
mortar,  to  set  too  rapidly,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  its  cementing  powers  are  irre- 
trievably lost.  Ordinary  limestone,  or  what 
is  termed  carbonate  of  lime,  exists  in  its 
purest  state  in  statuary  marble,  and  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  debasedt  according  to  its 
admixture  with  foreign  substances,  until  at 
length  it  ap]n-oaches  our  calp  formation ; 
hence  we  find  that  difi"erent  quarries  produce 
great  variation  of  quality,  therefore,  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  lime,  the  necessity  exists  for 
selecting  from  good  specimens.  Carbonate 
of  lime,  after  undergoing  the  process  of  cal- 
cination, is  converted  into  what  is  technically 
called  hydrate  of  lime,  and  everyone  ought 
to  know  that  the  induration  of  mortar  is 
caused  by  the  gradual  conversion  of  hydrate 
of  lime  into  its  original  basis,  in  conjunction 
with  its  affinity  for  grasping  silica  or  pure 
sand  in  its  surroundings.  Now,  in  order  to 
produce  good  mortar,  and  in  obedience  to 
natural  law,  this  process  must  be  carried  on 
slowly,  almost  iraperceptibly,  and  which  is 
produced  in  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  mortar,  which  re-converts  the 
hydrate  of  lime  into  its  original  carbonate, 
and  the  more  gradually  this  is  elfected  the 
better  becomes  the  cement.  Hence  it  is 
that  all  porous  material,  as  place  brick,  and 
even  ordinary  mountain  granite,  when  per- 
fectly dry  take  what  is  called  no  bond,  and 
the  mortar  used  with  them  will  pulverise  to 
the  touch,  because  this  rapid  absorption  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  mortar  desti-oys  its 
power  of  imbibing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of 
the  atmosphere,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  acted  slowly  but  inces- 
santly upon  it. 

We  frequently  find  the  following  clause 
occurring  in  architects'  specifications — "  The 
entire  of  the  lime  to  be  used  in  the  plastering 
to  be  run  into  putty,  and  afterwards  mixed 
with  sand,  hi  proportions  as  before  described." 
We  know  this  practice  prevails  extensively 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  blotches  called  blister- 
ing, which  occur  from  jiortions  of  the  lime 
remaining  unslaked.  In  making  mortar 
from  putty  this  cannot  occur,  as  the  lime 
being  completely  saturated  in  water,  and 
rendered  deliquescent,  the  most  minute  par- 
ticles become  thoroughly  pulverised  in  the 
process ;  but  our  purpose  is  here  to  show — ■ 
although  the  rapidity  with  which  modern 
buUdmgs  are  erected  demand  this  sacrifice — 
that  durable  mortar  cannot  be  made  with 
putty,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  oven  as- 

•  Si)eci;\lly  written  for  the  Proprietor  of  the  Imsn  Bcildke 
by  W'illiara  ilughes,  Esq. 

t  Carbauiite  of  lime  is  pi-odnced  by  petrifaction,  niid  by 
tliis  means  many  foreign  sutjstances  become  imbeddi-d  in  it. 
Shells  are  very  freqnent.  and  many  of  them,  when  removed, 
exhibit  perlect  specimens  of  existing  species.  Dr.  Rutty 
stiites,  upon  the  antliurity  of  i;eaumur,  that  "the  basis  of 
many  stones  is  nuid  linidenea  liy  a  petrifying  juice."  As 
we  li.ive  written  above,  white  mai  ble  is  the  pnrest  example, 
but  .stalactite,  which  ^s  commonly  called  spar,  and  some- 
time' chalk,  have  been  proved  equally  pure,  because  cacli  of 
these  substances  can  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of  nitre,  leaving  no 
residuum,  ]n  the  cnanser  descriptions  of  lime,  stone,  clays, 
and  many  mineral  substances,  occur  in  abundance;  these, 
when  burned,  produce  wliat  is  called  the  clinkei  ,  ashes  and 
waste. 


suming,  for  argument's  sake,  the  theory  we 
have  here  propounded  of  its  having  already 
absorbed  carbonic  acid  gas  to  be  incorrect, 
it  becomes  impossible  in  practice  to  so 
thoroughly  incorporate  it  with  sand,  as  to 
permit  no  greater  quantity  of  lime  remaining 
in  contact  with  it  than  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  durable  cement.  For  ex- 
ample, let  a  piece  of  plaster  be  removed  from 
a  wall  which  has  been  prepared  from  putty 
mortar,  and  its  section  will  invariably  show 
either  the  lime  in  streaks,  or  small  globules, 
varying  in  quantity  according  to  the  degree 
of  care  exercised  in  tempering  it — -showing 
thereby  it  has  never  been  properly  amalgama- 
ted with  it.  It  needs  not  our  showing  to  prove 
that  putty  when  thoroughly  dried  is  never  in- 
durated to  any  extent ;  and  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  it  should  never  be  applied  except  to 
its  proper  use — the  coating  of  walls  and  ceU- 
inga — because  here  it  re-acquirea  by  its  com- 
bination with  plaster  of  Paris  what  it  has 
already  lost  by  its  thorough  saturation  in 
water.  In  support  of  the  argument  we  have 
advanced  we  wiU  quote  from  an  able  and 
learned  writer  of  the  last  century  (Dr.  Ruttv, 
Essay  Natural  History,  Dtiblin,  1772,)  the  fo'l- 
lowing : — "  For  the  best  sand  for  mortar  is  the 
sharpest  or  that  whicli  has  points  and  corners 
in  it  resembling  salt  in  form,  and  seems 
in  some  sort  to  hurt  the  hands  when  rubbed 
between  them.  Now  the  quantity  of  lime 
necessary  to  temper  up  a  mortar  with  such 
sand  should  be  no  more  than  what  runs  into 
the  interstices  of  those  grains  of  sand  when 
their  corners  or  points  are  linked  one  into 
another ;  by  which  means  it  is  solder  that 
ties  together  the  bodies  of  those  grains,  and 
makes  the  whole  mass  compact ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  interstices  between  these  an- 
gular parts  are  less  than  the  body  of  the 
sand,  and,  therefore,  that  a  less  quantity  of 
Ume  should  be  used  ;  but  if  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  lime  be  put  in  than  is  necessary  to 
answer  this  end,  it  then  keeps  asunder  those 
points  and  corners  that  should  link  and  bind 
into  each  other,  being  the  principal  seat  of 
the  cementing  quality,  the  lime  being  no 
other  than  the  glue  or  solder  that  ties  them 
together."  From  what  we  have  already 
attempted  to  show,  and  which  agrees  with  the 
quotation  we  have  given,  we  consider  it  a 
mistake  to  prepare  mortar  from  putty.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  mortar  used  in 
any  form  is  only  durable  when  slaked  in  the 
usual  manner,  because  it  has  then  no  oppor- 
tunity of  too  rapidly  imbibing  carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  but  for  plastering  purposes  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  heaps,  and  occa- 
sionally tossed  over  for  perhaps  a  couple  of 
months,  and  so  prevent  blistering.  Unfor- 
tunately it  happens  when  failures  occur  from 
improper  preparation  of  mortar,  or  its  use 
with  absorbing  material,  it  is  the  builder  who 
is  held  responsible.  Although  we  have  many 
highly-educated  builders,  they  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  scientific  information ;  but  even  as- 
suming that  they  may  be,  the  specification, 
instructions,  or  sanction  of  the  architect 
under  whom  they  are  executing  w'orks,  or 
most  probably  being  limited  to  time  in  their 
contracts,  forbids  the  exercise  of  their  own 
judgment.  We  have  a  recent  case  of  this 
d-escription  before  us,  which  will  probably 
become  a  subject  for  future  investigation ; 
but  we  refrain  for  the  present  from  particu- 
larizing it. 

We  commenced  this  paper  by  allusion  to 
ancient  mortar,  and  we  cannot  better  con- 
clude than  by  giving  another  extract  from 
the  work  of  the  learned  Dr.  Rutty,  at  the 
same  time  premising  that  the  grout  which  he 
mentions  was  used  immediately  upon  the 
slaking  of  the  lime,  without  giving  it  oppor- 
tunity to  be  deteriorated  by  atmospheric 
influences.  At  page  24,  vol.  ii..  Dr.  Rutty 
thus  writes  : — "  The  binding  qualities  of  the 
cement  used  by  the  ancients  in  this  kingdom 
appears  in  many  of  the  old  castles,  and  is  a 
matter  of  admu'ation,  the  mortar  standing 
the  waste  of  time  and.  weather  equally  with 
the  stone  whereof  they  are  built.  Now,  I 
have  observed  in  examining  closely  into  the 
walls  and  mortar  of  these  old  buildings,  that 
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the  ancients  nsecl  what  we  call  grout  in  their 
■walls,  i.  e.,  a  liquid  made  up  of  the  sharpest 
gand  and  lime,  and  in  every  course  of  the 
masonry  this  liquid  is  poured  in  and  fills  up 
all  the  cavities  which  are  between  the  stones ; 
the  mortar  being  then  fresh  and  moist  unites 
and  causes  the  whole  to  enclose  and  bind 
about  the  stones  in  one  compact  mass,  and 
as  the  wall  gradually  dries  the  more  strong 
the  cement  l)ecomes." 

This  is  possibly  building  for  generations 
yet  unborn.  The  rapidity  with  which  mo- 
dern structures  are  erected  may  possibly 
foi-bid  our  imitation  of  the  ancients  ;  be- 
cause, as  Dr.  Eutty  well  observes,  at  p.  25, 
these  buildings  were  uninhabitable  for  some 
time  from  their  dampness  ;  however,  a 
medium  may  be  adopted,  and  probably  at 
no  distant  day  we  may  be  induced  to  learn 
the  constituent  and  cementing  properties  of 
mortar  from  his  teachings. 

The  theory  we  have  advanced,  which  asserts 
the  durability  of  mortar  which  is  only  per- 
mitted to  set  slowly,  is  easily  proven  by  ob- 
serving the  hardness  which  sea  sand  produces 
when  lime  is  prepared  with  it,  which,  although 
altogether  unfitted  for  internal  use,  for  the 
reasons  we  shall  give,  forms  one  of  the  most 
binding  cements  for  external  purposes— not, 
as  is  gradually  supposed,  from  its  entire  ab- 
sence from  loamy  particles,  but  from  its  im- 
pregnation with  salt,  which  counteracts  the 
eiFects  produced  by  being  used  with  absorbent 
material.  Salt,  when  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influence,  becomes  deliquescent  from  its 
thorough  affinity  for  moisture,  which  causes 
it  gradually  to  imbibe  the  denser  particles  of 
air.  Thus  it  is  sea  sand,  by  its  almost  con- 
tinuous accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  consequent  prevention  of  too_  rapid  set- 
ting, renders  it  unsuitable  for  use  internally, 
but  externally  forms  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  highly  indurated  mortar. 


PLANS  OF  COTTAGES,  Etc.,  NOW 
BEING  ERECTED  ON  THE  ESTATE 
OF  THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

We  give  this  week  the  ground  and  upper 
plans,  with  front  elevation  and  end  section, 
of  a  double  cottage  ;  also  the  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  a  labourer's  single  cottage,  forming 
part  of  a  series  of  farm-houses,  tenants'  and 
labourers'  cottages,  now  being  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  his  Grace's  agent. 
The  dimensions  are  marked  on  engravings, 
and  scarcely  need  any  explanation.  In  re- 
spect to  material  and  labour,  and  the  general 
execution  of  the  work,  we  gave  some  general 
details  in  our  last  issue,  whibh  also  hold  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  buildings. 

It  wiU  be  seen  on  reference  to  plan  No.  ?, 
that  a  scullery  or  store  is  contemplated,  and 
we  think  it  is  both  needed  and  desirable. 
In  labourer's  cottage.  No.  4  plan,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  sections  which  we  give,  that  a 
loft  is  provided  for  over  the  bed-rooms— an 
accommodation  which  Irish  cottagers  and 
labourers  appreciate  much,  for  they  are  prone 
to  construct  lofts  themselves  for  storage  in 
their  ruder  sort  of  dwellings,  even  _  if  the 
original  designer  never  contemplated  it.  We 
may  mention  that  concrete  has  been  much 
availed  of  for  various  uses  in  connection  with 
these  buildings  and  their  out-houses.  Cement 
concrete  was  laid  over  foundation  walls,  and 
Portland  cement  concrete  has  been  used  in 
the  formation  of  the  floors  in  kitchens, 
porches,  and  dairies,  with  concrete  skirtings. 

The  estimate  for  contract  for  double  cot- 
tage was  put  down  at  £191  Os.  6d. ;  and  if 
store  and  scullery  were  desired,  .£39  5s.  7d. 
additional;  for  single  cottage,  £94  Gs.  5d. 
As  we  wiU  probably  give  the  plans  of  the  out- 
oflaces,  cattle-sheds,  &c.,  in  a  future  issue, 
we  will  defer  description  until  then.  We 
have  little  more  to  say  at  present  than  to 
reiterate  our  opinion  that  these  new  dwellings 
on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  shortcomings  in  matters  of 
detail. 

It  is  a  humiliation  to  us  in  this  country 


to  be  forced  to  look  on  the  barbarous 
human  dwellings  which  are  scattered 
through  every  county  in  Ireland,  unfit 
for  animals  to  live  in,  and  tending  ^  to 
undermine  the  morals  of  the  people.  The 
huddling  together  of  whole  families  in 
miserable  rooms,  where  sleeping,  eating,  and 
general  living  knows  no  change  or  undergoes 
no  new  conditions  save  for  the  worst,  is  a 
state  of  moral  and  social  degradation  terrible 
to  contemplate.  Nothing  but  a  faith  that 
could  remove  mountains,  and  a  firm  belief  in 
a  higher  power,  could  have  saved  a  large 
portion  of  our  population  from  extinction. 
Their  hovels  were  a  disgrace  to  the  age,  but 
they  were  themselves  not  to  blame.  Had 
they  landlords  in  general  like  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  our  people  would  have  grown  up  a 
nation  of  builders  instead  of  excavators. 
Degradation  causes  a  race  to  burrow  instead 
of  build.  The  uiirise  of  architecture  is  the 
uprise  of  national  morals  and  social  comfort. 


RESTORATION  OF  CHRIST'S 
CHURCH  CATHEDRAL. 
The  work  of  restoration  at  this  cathedral  is 
proceeding  smoothly,  and  in  a  very  careful 
manner,  under  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr. 
Dooling.  The  entire  of  the  wall  of  north 
aisle  has  been  removed,  and  the  roof  shored 
up.  The  nave  arcade  on  the  north  side  is 
also  shored  up,  to  allow  of  the  present  in- 
secure piers  being  cut  away,  and  replaced 
with  new  ones  of  the  same  section.  We  are 
informed  that  close  upon  one  hundred  tons 
of  timber  have  been  used  in  this  shoring. 
The  masonry  will  be  rubble,  with  Caen  stone 
dressings,  and  the  execution  will  partake 
much  of  the  character  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  old  structure. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  spring, 
the  work  will  be  pushed  on  with  additional 
energy,  and  prosecuted  without  any  pause 
till  its  completion.  Of  course  some  months 
must  elapse  yet  before  progress  to  any  great 
extent  can  be  reported,  as  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
liminary operations  have  to  be  got  through  in 
clearing  away  and  preparation. 

The  care  with  which  Mr.  Dooling  is  pre- 
serving examples  of  the  art-work  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  which  are  being  turned  up  in 
excavating,  is  worthy  of  aU  praise.  Already 
he  has  collected  specimens  of  encaustic  tiles 
of  various  patterns  and  in  all  colors.  He  has 
had  rubbings  and  sketches  taken  from  many 
of  them ;  their  inspection  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  interesting  to  the  antiquarian. 

The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  and 
Mr.  Henry  Roe  have  set  an  example  in 
Church  restoration  in  Ireland  _  that  many 
similarly  circumstanced  might  imitate  with 
dignity  and  profit.  Their  example,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  is  producing  its  fruit  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  on  a  smaU  scale — work  which 
is  commendable  from  every  point  of  view. 

OGYGIA  VINDICATED— CELTIC 
PROFESSORSHIPS. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  at  any  time  to  be 
able  to  report  aught  concerning  the  preser- 
vation of  our  national  monuments  or  native 
tongue,  and  we  hope  that  the  Todd  Memo- 
rial will  live  long  as  a  memory  and  a  benefit 
to  the  Irish  race.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
Friday  last,  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
House,  W.  Cotter  Kyle,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair, 
the  report  of  the  treasurers,  Messrs.  Hardinge 
and  Gilbert,  showed  that  £883  Is.  9d.  had 
been  applied  in  the  piirchase  of  £954  14s.  6d. 
New  Three  per  Cents.,  that  there  remains  a 
balance  of  £90  6s.  8d.  in  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, and  promised  subscriptions  still  unpaid, 
£40  14s.,  making  £1,020  available  towards 
endowing  the  professorship  after  payment  of 
aU  expenses.  On  the  proposal  of  Samuel 
Ferguson,  V.P.,  R.I.A.,  seconded  by  J.  R. 
Garstin,  treasurer  of  the  Academy,  it  was 
resolved  to  request  the  anonymous  donor  of 
£100,  deposited  conditionally  on  a  like  sum 
being  raised  by  the  1st  instant,  to  extend  the 
time  for  endeavouring  to  secure  his  generous 
offer,  the  amount  to  meet  it  not  being 
yet  completed.    Subscriiitions  having  been 


handed  in,  the  meeting  adjourned.  There  ia 
little  doubt  but  that  the  generous  donor  will 
consent  to  the  request  made  upon  the  part 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 


THURLES  CATHEDRAL  AND 
ITALIAN  ART. 
A  TABERNACLE  has  arrived  from  Rome,  and 
is  about  to  be  placed  in  this  cathedral.  Now, 
without  any  disrespect  to  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  we  think  his  lordship  might 
have  given  the  order  to  some  of  our  resident 
artists.  The  money  that  pays  for  it  was 
subscribed  in  this  country.  If  there  were  no 
artists  in  Ireland  capable  of  executing  this 
work  of  art  or  handicraft,  we  would  not  ob- 
ject. Ireland  and  Irish  art  cannot  atford  to 
suffer  in  this  ignoble  manner  ! 


OBITUARY. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  BOUKKE,  ESQ.,  ARCHITECT. 

We  greatly  regret  having  to  announce  the 
death,  suddenly,  of  the  above-named  gentle- 
man, which  took  place  on  Friday  last  at  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Hayden,  Harcourt-street. 
Mr.  Bourke  had  been  for  some  time  com- 
plaining, but  no  serious  symptoms  appeared, 
to  cause  uneasiness  or  account  for  his  sudden 
demise,  being  in  his  usual  health  on  that 
morning  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  day,  find- 
ing himself   unwell,  he  proceeded  to  his 
medical  adviser,  when  in  a  few  minutes  he 
ceased  to  live.    In  his  profession  Mr.  Bourke 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  those  with  whom 
his  associations   brought   him  in  contact. 
Gifted  with  talent  of  a  high  order,  and  parti- 
cularly well  versed  in  constructive  architec- 
ture, he  has  been  engaged  upon  numerons 
works  throughout  Ireland.    Amongst  these 
the  Mater  Misericordife  Hospital  stands  a 
time-enduring  monument  of  his  skill.  We 
have  often  admired  his  specifications,  which 
for  their  perspicuity,  combined  with  brevity, 
could  not  be  excelled,  and  which  carefully 
express  in  short  paragraphs  what  in  other 
hands  would  occupy  pages,  yet,  from  their 
wording,  were  impossible  of  being  misinter- 
preted.   Shrewd  and  intelligent  to  a  degree 
in   all   difficult  questions   of  constructive 
building,  his  opinion  was  highly  valued ;  and 
being  of  sterling  honesty  of  purpose  and  of 
unswerving  integrity,  he  was  justice  personi- 
fied between  contractor  and  client,  and  in 
this  particular  he  had  few  equals,  certainly 
none  to  surpass  him. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

M'Evoy's  old  hotel  at  Maryborough,  dating 
from  '98,  is  about  to  undergo  enlargement 
and  extensive  alterations,  we  hear.  _  A  Mr. 
Gaze,  an  auctioneer,  has  purchased  it  from 
the  outgoing  tenant,  and  a  number  of  work- 
people are  now  engaged  upon  the  projected 
improvements.  The  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments will  reach  several  hundred  pounds; 
and  Maryborough  will,  no  doubt,  be  benefited 
locally  and  otherwise  by  the  change. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions,  inclu- 
ding an  increased  new  fiout,  are  being  made 
at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
Mannin,  chemist  and  druggist,  Gt.  Brunswick- 
street,  for  which  Mr.  Luke  Doyle  obtained 
the  contract  in  a  limited  competition  with 
Messrs.  William  ConoUy  and  Son,  Hudson, 
Mulhall  and  Tighe,  builders.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Lyons  is  the  architect. 

Extensive  show-rooms  and  ofiices  are  to  be 
erected  at  the  depot  of  the  Ferguslie  Fireclay 
Works,  North-wail. 

The  "  Bleeding  Horse  "  Tavern  in  Camden- 
street,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Wren,  and  is  about  to  be  altered  and  con- 
siderably improved.  Mr.  R.  Sterling  is  the 
architect. 

A  neat  shop  front,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  architect,  is  being  completed  in 
Camden-street,  by  Mr.  Dwyer,  builder,  for 
Mr.  Kerrigan,  wine  merchant,  &c.,  in  same 
street. 
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TESTIMONIALS  FOR  DOGS. 

A  London  contemporary  has  treated  the 
public  to  a  short  leader  anent  the  rage  that 
exists  at  present  in  erecting  monixments  to 
dogs.  There  is  much  that  might  be  com- 
mended in  the  subject,  but  the  danger  lies 
that  it  may  run  into  extremes. 

A  faithful  dog  is  certainly  a  fast  and  dear 
friend  to  man,  and  the  Mont  St.  Bernard 
dogs,  of  which  we  have  all  read,  furnishes  us 
with  pictures  of  sagacity,  and  we  might 
almost  write  fellow  feeling,  that  must  be 
admired  and  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
To  go  in  indiscriminately,  or  even  on  a 
limited  scale,  for  honouring  members  of  the 
canine  race,  is  nowise  desirable,  when  we 
think  for  one  moment  of  the  abject  mass  of 
misery,  destitution,  and  semi-barbarism  that 
exists  in  these  British  islands,  from  lack  of 
eanployment,  education,  and  the  want  of  sani- 
tary improvements.  From  having  hospitals 
for_  invalid  or  strayed  dogs,  we  may  next 
arrive  at  having  special  cemeteries  for  their 
bui-ial,_where  they  wOl  possibly  be  committed 
to  their  graves  with  more  honour  and  de- 
cency than  is  shown  to  the  poor  working 
man  or  workhouse  inmate — 

"Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones, 
He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns." 

Our  London  contemporary,  the  Daily  Telc- 
<jraph,  thus  writes  : — 

"  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  about  to  do  them- 
selves honour  by  the  erection  of  costly  and  tasteful 
inonnments  to  raemliers  of  the  canine  race.  At 
Edinburgh  a  memorial  fountain,  desifrned  by  Mr. 
nrodie,  R.S.A.,  ht  the  expense  of  the  Baronejs 
Burdett  Coutts,  is  about  to  be  erected  in  corarae- 
luoration  of  the  exploits  of  a  certain  bow-wow 
called  '  Greyfriars  Bobby.'  The  structure  is  to  be 
of  red  granite,  and  seven  feet  in  heieht.  The 
basin,  standing  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  is  to 
be  a  drinking  place  for  dogs;  and  a  column,  rising 
from  the  centre,  will  be  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
fitting  figure  of  Bobby.  The  remaining  embellish- 
ments comprise  the  Arms  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
and  of  Lady  Burdett  Coutts,  and  a  bronze  plate 
inscribed  with  the  records  of  Bobby's  achieve- 
ments—excluding the  fictitious  ones.  What  those 
achievements  were  the  Southron  world  has  still  to 
learn.  Perhaps  Dr.  John  Brown  will  enlighten  us 
on  the  subject.  Again,  from  Belfast,  we  learn  that 
the  famous,  coursing  dog,  '  Master  Magrath,' who 
three  times  in  succession  won  the  Waterloo  Cup,  is 
to  have  a  monument  raised  to  him  in  the  demesne  of 
Brownlow  House,  the  residence  of  his  proprietor, 
Lord  Lurgan.  The  design  consists  of  a  square 
pedestal,  supporting  a  counterfeit  presentment  in 
bronze  of  Master  Magrath,  and  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  are  sculptured  groups  representing  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated  animal. 
Dead  dogs  have  ere  now  had  cenotaphs  to  their 
memory.  Is  there  not  that  beautiful  inscription 
to  the  little  pet  dog,  the  '  delicium  domi,'  In  the 
Columbarium  at  Rome  ?  Does  not  the  little  dog  of 
William  the  Silent  crouch,  in  marble,  at  liis  matter's 
feet,  at  the  Hague  ?  Did  not  Byron  grave  a  very 
cynical  copy  of  verses  over  the  tomb  of  his  dog 
Boatswain?  It  strikes  us,  however,  Ihnt  in  the 
present  instance,  London  ought  not  to  be  behind 
Edinburgh  and  Lurgan  in  doing  honour  to  the 
'  friend  of  man.'  We  have  not,  in  any  of  our  public 
place?,  it  is  true,  a  monumental  record  either  of 
William  Shakspeare  or  of  Christopher  Wren  ;  but 
cannot  we  erect  a  statue  of  the  '  Fireman's  Dog,' 
or  of  that  astounding  dog  Billy,  who  killed  so  many 
rats  in  so  many  minute*." 

If  we  are  to  have  monuments  erected  in 
remembrance  of  faithful  dogs  in  Ireland,  we 
have  examples  in  our  history  more  deserving 
of  being  perpetuated  than  Master  Magrath. 
There  is  the  Dog  of  Aughrim,  for  instance, 
who  lives  in  print,  but  not  in  marble.  The 
life,  and  death,  and  faithfulness  of  that  noble 
dog  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  student  of 
Irish  history.  If  a  precedent  is  established 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  present  day,  goodness 
knows  where  the  mischief  may  end.  Already 
in  the  county  of  Dublin  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor— J.P.  and  Sir — has  raised  a  monu- 
ment in  his  demesne  to  a  favourite  horse, 
and  we  are  not  sure  but  he  has  raised  an- 
other to  one  of  his  favourite  hounds.  We 
consider  this  sort  of  monumenting  may  dege- 
nerate into  a  downright  and  intolerable  nui- 
sance. A  drinking-fountain  for  dogs  as  well 
a.s  horses  is  a  good  idea.  The  execution  in 
statuary  of  a  noted  or  celebrated  dog,  who 


was  really  useful  in  his  day  to  man,  cannot 
be  objected  to,  or  the  rendering  of  animals 
by  sculjiture,  painting,  or  other  arts.  Let  us 
be  consistent,  however,  in  our  honours,  and 
let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
among  the  htmian  family  for  the  exercise  of 
our  charities  and  honours,  without  bestowing 
them  upon  the  brute  creation,  particularly 
in  cases  where  they  not  are  only  inapplicable, 
but  most  objectionable. 


GRANITE    AND  ASPHALTE 
PAVEMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  Hatwood,  the  Engineer  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  London,  has  published 
his  report  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
granite  and  asphalte  pavements.  His  views 
throughout  confirm  what  we  have  stated  our- 
selves. We  must  also  add  that  our  contem- 
porary, the  Builder,  anticipated  Mr.  Hay- 
wood's report  by  some  months,  and  gave  a 
very  careful  estimate  of  the  advantages  of 
the  asphalte,  and  also  offered  some  sugges- 
tions for  its  future  use,  with  a  view  to  greater 
care  being  bestowed  in  its  laying.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  asphalte  possesses  various 
advantages  over  the  granite  pavement,  and 
when  more  experience  is  gained,  and  when 
it  is  longer  in  use,  public  opinion  will  be  the 
stronger  in  its  favour.  In  London,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  work  of  laying  this 
pavement  or  compressed  roadway  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly  north  and  south  of  the  city. 
Both  the  Val  de  Travers,  the  Limmer,  and 
other  companies,  are  at  work.  We  subjoin 
here  an  abstract  of  the  report : — 

Asphalte  Carriage-way  Pavements. — The  asplialtes 
which  have  been,  or  are  about  to  be,  laid  down  in 
the  carriage-ways  of  the  city  are — the  Val  de  Travers 
Compressed  Asphalte,  the  Val  de  Travers  Liquid 
Anphalte,  the  Limmer  Liquid  Asphalte,  Barnett's 
Liquid  Iron  Asphalte,*  M'Donnell's  Patent  Adaman- 
tean  Concrete  Paving;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
Granite  Sets  with  Asplialte  Joints.  The  Val  de 
Travers  Compressed  Asphalte  is  composed  of  a  mineral 
from  the  Val  de  Travers,  a  few  miles  from  the  town 
of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland.  The  finished  tliickness 
varies  from  2  to  2i  inches,  according  to  the  trafTic  of 
the  street  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  it  further  compresses 
and  consolidates  under  tlie  traffic  ;  the  company  states 
that  this  compression  is  from  20  to  26  per  cent.  It 
is  called  compressed  asphalte  on  account  of  the  mode 
of  laying  it,  and  this  definition  should  be  held  in 
mind,  as  it  expresses  a  special  characteristic  of  the 
Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
possessed  by  no  oth<r,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
reason  of  its  success,  and  why  it  alone  has  been  laid 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  carriage-ways  of  Paris. 
The  company,  at  its  own  expense,  with  the  view  of 
satisfying  the  Commission  of  the  fitness  of  their  com- 
pressed asphalte  for  carriage-ways  in  streets  of  much 
traffic,  laid  485  square  yards  in  Threadneedle-street, 
near  to  Finch-lane,  in  May,  1 8C9.  At  the  same  time 
they  laid  147  yards  of  liquid  asphalte  in  the  foot- 
ways immediately  adjacent  to  that  laid  in  the  car- 
riage-way, and  also  at  their  own  expense.  The  daily 
traffic  at  this  spot  is  about  4,200  vehicles  in  twentj'- 
four  hours.  The  next  pavement  formed  with  it  was 
that  in  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  1870.  The  price  paid  for  tlie 
concrete  was  Is.  9d.,  and  for  the  asphalte,  ICs.  .3d., 
making  together  18s.  per  square  yard  complete. 
The  number  of  vehicles  which  pass  over  these  pave- 
ments daily  in  twenty-fcmr  hours  are — In  Cheapside, 
west  of  Queen-street,  about  11,900;  in  the  Poultrv, 
about  9,(;00.  [Other  thoroughfares  laid,  or  to  be 
laid,  are  here  enumerated.]  The  prices,  both  for  the 
new  work  and  for  maintenance  in  these  streets,  differ, 
and  for  convenience  of  reference  the  whole  are  given 
in  a  table  further  on.  The  company  is  to  keep  all 
the  pavements  in  repair  for  .seventeen  years  from  the 
date  of  completion,  the  first  two  years  without  charge, 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  years  at  a  price  per  square 
yard  per  annum  over  the  whole  surface,  which  price 
has  been  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  company  is  to  leave 
them  at  the  expiration  of  the  seventeen  years  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  when  new. 

Val  de  Travers  Liquid  Asphalte. — In  March  of  the 
present  year  the  company  formed  tlie  carriage-wav 
pavement  of  George-yard,  Lombard-street,  with  their 
liquid  asphalte,  which  is  laid  upon  a  concrete  bed  6 
inches  thick,  the  asphalte  surface  being  IJ  inches 
thick.  Its  superficial  area  is  232  yards.  The  price 
with  the  concrete  is  12s.  per  square  yard,  and  the 

*  The  term  "liquid"  asphalte  is  used  to  indiciite  those 
asphaltes  which  are  brought  to  a  semi-liquid  state  by  heat 
befiTO  being  laid ;  French  writers  have  named  these  "  mastic" 
a.sphaltes.  I 


company  undertakes  to  maintain  it  for  ten  vears 
without  any  cost  to  the  Commission  whatever.  *  The 
footways  of  part  of  Gracechurch-street  have  al.so  been 
laid  with  liquid  asphalte  by  this  company.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the 
asphalte  carriage-way  pavements,  and  for  their  sub- 
sequent maintenance,  as  well  as  the  general  condition.s 
under  which  they  are  to  be  laid  : — 
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Limmer  Asphalte — The  Limmer  asphalte  comes 
from  a  mine  situated  at  Limmer,  near  the  city  of 
Hanover,  and  another  situated  at  Vorwolile,  near 
Alfeld,  in  Brunswick.  The  only  carriage-way  in  this 
city  laid  with  it  is  that  of  Lombard-street,  which  was 
finished  on  the  18th  May.  last.  The  concrete  in  that 
street  is  9  inches,  and  the  asphalte  2  inches  thick  ; 
the  area  is  1,653  yards.  The  price  of  the  concrete  is 
2s.  8d.,  and  the  asphalte  13s.  4d.,  making  together 
16s.  per  square  yard;  the  conditions  as  to  mainten- 
ance and  repairs  are  similar  to  those  arranged  with 
the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Company  for  Cheapside 
andotlier  thoroughfares,  and  the  pricefor  maintenance 
after  the  first  two  years  is  to  be  9d.  per  square  yard  per 
annum  over  the  entire  surface.  The  traffic  which 
passes  over  Lombard-street  daily  in  twenty-four  hoars 
is  about  2,600  vehicles,  mostly  consisting  of  cabs  or 
light  traffic,  excepting  at  a  small  portion  of  the 
western  end,  where  a  few  omnibuses  pass  on  to  and 
stand  upon  it.  The  other  specimen  of  this  asphalte 
which  has  come  under  my  observation  is  in  Bennond- 
sey-street,  opposite  the  old  church,  where  329  yards 
were  laid  in  the  carriage-way  in  October  last,  'it  is 
formed  upon  a  bed  of  concrete,  9  iiiche.H  thick  ;  the 
thickness  of  the  asphalte  is  2  inches;  the  traffic  which 
passes  over  it  daily  during  twenty-four  hours  is  about 
2,000  vehicles,  of  a  mixed  character. 

Cle'insing. — It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  traffic 
that  asphalte  shouUi  be  kept  cleaner  than  granite, 
and  indeed  should  be  kept  very  clean.  It  was  found 
more  easy  to  clear  it  efFectHally  of  snow  during  the 
past  winter  than  any  other  pavement  in  the  citv. 
The  best  mode  of  cleansing  it  is  by  the  street  orderly 
system,  combined  with  a  morning  sweeping  and  occa- 
sional washing,  and  this  is  the  mode  now  adopted. 
The  high  state  of  cleanliness  renders  street  surface- 
watering  unnecessary  ;  and  this  is  iu  itself  an  advan- 
tage, for  street  watering  is  only  resortid  to  to  prevent 
nuisance  from  the  dust,  and  converts  dust  into  mud, 
which  is  also  a  nuisance. 

General  Conclusions. — Jly  general  conclusions  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  this  report  are:  —  Firstly,  that 
asphalte  carriage-way  pavements  afford  much  conve- 
nience and  comfort  to  the  traffic  and  to  the  inhabitant.s 
of  tlie  streets  in  which  they  are  laid,  and  that  they 
lessen  the  labour  of  horses  and  the  wear  of  carriages. 
Secondly,  that  with  great  cleanliness  and  reasonable 
care  during  frost,  asphalte  pavements  are,  for  the 
general  traffic,  as  safe  as  granite ;  but  that  shortfy 
after  slight  rain,  and  just  before  dryness  ensues,  in 
streets  of  much  traffic,  or  when  not  kept  clean,  thev 
are  more  slippery  than  granite,  but  that  the  duration 
of  tliese  periods  of  slipperiness  is  but  short.  Thirdly, 
that  great  cleanliness  is  esssential  to  them  ;  that  thej' 
Can  be  kept  cleaner  than  any  other  class  of  pavement  ; 
that  the  cost  of  doing  so  is  not  much  more  than  that 
of  cleaning  other  streets  ;  and  that  with  proper  clean- 
liness street  watering  is  unnecessary.  Fourthly,  that 
an  asphalte  surface  can  be  laid  and  repaired  as  quickly 
as  granite,  but  requires  finer  weather  for  its  proper 
e.xecution  ;  that  when  done,  the  work  causes  less  in- 
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convenience  tlian  granite ;  tliat  less  surface  need  be 
talsen  up  for  repairs  over  openings,  but  tliat  the  cost 
of  the  repairs  will  be  greater  than  that  of  granite. 
Fiftlily,  that  the  durability  of  asphalte  will  be  less 
than  granite,  but  in  what  degree  there  ia  no  expe- 
rience in  this  country  to  show.  Sixthly,  that  the 
lirst  cost  of  asphalte  is  about  the  same  as  granite, 
but  that  the  maintenance  will  be  more  expensive  in 
sti'eets  iif  large  traffic,  and  vary  according  to  the 
w'laracter  of  tlie  road  and  the  traffic  over  it,  and  that 
;j:Buerally,  therefore,  asphalte  will  be  more  expensive 
thau  granite  pavements.  Seventhly,  that  a.iphalte  will 
be  less  expensive  than  macadamized  roads  where  there 
is  much  traffic,  and  is  free  from  the  inconveniences  of 
macadamized  surfaces.  Eighthly,  that  with  present 
experience  it  is  not  advisable  generally  to  lay  down 
a.splialte  in  carrriage-ways  having  steeper  gradients 
than  1  in  GO.  Ninthly,  that  asphalte  is  adapted  to 
all  streets  having  suitable  gradients,  excepting  those 
in  which  special  or  exceptional  trade  or  business  is 
carried  on,  and  where  it  may  be  difficult  to  maintain 
a  high  state  of  cleanliness. 

We  may  in  our  next  add  some  further 
evidence  concerning  some  other  asjjhalte 
pavements  now  laying  in  London  by  some- 
what different  processes  than  that  of  the  Val 
de  Travers  and  the  Limmer  Companies. 
These  other  patents  are  known  as  "  M'Don- 
nell's  Patent  Adamantean  Concrete  Pave- 
ment," "  Barnett's  Liquid  Iron  Asphalte," 
and  granite  pavements  with  asphalte  joints. 
From  what  is  above  stated,  we  think  that 
the  Corporation  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
ought  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  general  utility 
find  decided  advantage  of  an  asphalte  pave- 
ment in  our  leading  thoroughfares. 

Laggard  too  often  in  most  things,  we  hope 
that  Dublin  wiU  soon  set  about  putting  her 
thoroughfares  in  decent  passable  order.  The 
asphalte  pavement,  when  once  general,  will 
reduce  the  yearly  cost  in  repairs  and  scaven- 
ging— a  heavy  item  at  present  in  this  city, 
and  nearly  unbearable  from  the  fact  that  the 
streets  of  Dublin  are  never  clean,  though 
large  sums  have  been  paid  for  yeai-s  for  their 
scavenging  and  repair. 


centre  from  which  these  lines  are  to  extend 
is  at  the  Halles,  or  central  markets  ;  and  the 
idea  is  to  extend  them  in  every  direction 
whore  the  streets  are  wide  enough  to  leave 
sufficient  room  for  two  lines  of  carriages  that 
are  not  fitted  for  the  rails.  The  tramways 
are  to  extend  several  miles  beyond  the 
suburbs,  so  as  to  be  of  convenience  to  the 
market  gardeners  and  provision  dealers 
coming  into  Paris.  From  all  the  railway 
stations  these  tramways  are  also  to  extend  to 
the  central  markets  ;  the  leading  idea  being 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  traffic,  and  thus  by 
degrees  reduce  the  price  of  living  in  the 
town — which  is  at  the  present  extremely 
high,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  until  some- 
thing be  done  by  the  authorities  to  bring 
food  to  the  centre  of  Paris  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  at  present. 

M.  Leon  Say  is  likely,  if  he  can  hold  on  to 
his  tenm-e  of  office,  to  leave  behind  him  as 
gi-eat  a  name,  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ments he  has  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  as  the 
much-abused  Baron  Haussmann.  Although 
the  splendour  of  this  city  may  owe  more  to 
the  nominee  of  the  Emperor  than  to  the  gen- 
tleman now  holding  the  appointment,  the 
usefulness  of  what  is  now  being  planned  in 
Paris  will  far  exceed  anything  of  the  kind 
hitherto  proposed.  Not  to  mention  the 
wholesale  replanting  of  the  large-sized  trees 
on  the  Champs  Elysees,  to  replace  those  cut 
down  during  the  siege  and  the  revolt,  the 
roads  have  been  everywhere  repaired,  the 
edifices  which  were  injured  by  shells  rebuilt, 
and  aU  the  public  gardens  put  in  the  same 
state  as  they  were  before  the  war.  Even 
already,  were  it  not  for  the  burnt-down  Tui- 
leries,  Hotel  de  ViUe,  part  of  the  Eue  Royale, 
and  part  of  the  Eue  Rivoli,  no  visitor  to  Paris 
would  believe  that  half  of  what  is  written  has 
happened  to  the  city  during  the  last  twelve 
months. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PARIS. 

Amongst  other  improvements,  no  fewer  than 
seven  new  covered  markets  are  about  to  be 
built  in  various  outlying  parts  of  the  town, 
by  which  the  cost  of  living  wUl  be  consider- 
ably reduced  for  all  who  pay  ready  money  for 
the  provisions  they  purchase  ;  the  markets 
being — what  the  shops  are  not — under  the 
orders  and  superintendence  of  the  police. 
Still  more  important  are  the  improvements 
introduced  in  the  paving  of  Paris.  During 
the  last  days  of  the  reign  of  Prefect  Hauss- 
mann, a  gigantic   job  was  perpetrated  in 
Pai'is  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown. 
Under  the  pretext  that  the  asphalte  paving 
is  too  expensive,  and  the  macadamised  roads 
not  enduring  enough,  they  obtained  a  con- 
tract by  which  not  only  the  streets  but  the 
Boulevards  and  Avenues  of  Paris  were  again 
to  be  laid  down  in  the  hoof-destroying  and 
carriage  -  spring  -  destroying   old  pavement. 
Who   made   money  by  this    contract,  or 
how  the  authorities  had  the  foUy  to  grant 
it,  are  mysteries  which  perhaps  will  never 
be  made  known   to   the   multitude.  The 
present   Prefect   of    the    Seine,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  see  things  in  this  light. 
He  is  not  in  favour  of  resuming  the  old 
system  of  imce,  but  has  not  quite  made  up 
his  mind  what  ought  to  replace  it.    For  this 
reason  he  is  trying  a  new  kind  of  pavement, 
which  has  succeeded  very  well  in  America. 
It  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  wooden  planks, 
saturated  on  both  sides  with  a  mixture  of  tar, 
over  which  is  a  layer  of  sand  some  ten  inches 
deep  ;  then  another  layer  of  iplanks  at  right 
angles  to  the  lirst,  on  which  is  a  second  layer 
of  sand;  and,  finally,  a  fiirm  pavement  of 
small  blocks  of  wood,  driven  in  so  tight  as  to 
form  one  huge  solid  mass.    About  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  over 
■v^ich  aU  the  heaviest  traffic  in  Paris  passes, 
is  being  laid  down  with  this  pavement,  and 
\£  to  serve  as  an  experiment  before  the  thing 
is  tried  further.    The  construction  of  the 
tramways,  not  only  for  omnibus  traffic,  but 
for  all  kinds  of  laden  carts,  is  another  expe- 
riment which  will  1)0  tried  in  Paris,  The 


at  the  College  of  La  Flecho,  in  Anjou,  and 
on  the  death  of  P.  Jouvenci,  ho  stood  as  a 
candidate,  with  P.  Poree,  for  the  chair  of 
professorship  of  rhetoric,  in  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  Paris.  Although  his  abili- 
ties were  superior  to  those  of  Poreo,  the  latter 
was  elected,  because  he  was  a  native,  thoagh 
the  judges  declared  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
cleric.  He  returned  to  Ireland  under  the 
assumed  name  of  F.  Milan;  and,  after  a  whUe, 
when  party  rancour  had  somewhat  subsided, 
he  opened  a  private  school  in  Cook-street,  in 
this  city.  The  school  was  little  more  than  a 
dreary  garret.  He  taught  his  school  and 
acted  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
ston, who  also  was  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  and  a  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  weU-known  Rev.  Mr.  Austin, 
who  v/as  a  noted  preacher  in  Dublin  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  We  do  not  know  as  we  write  what 
was  the  particular  period  of  the  Rev.  Miles 
Byrne's  death.  We  give  publicity  to  those 
facts  in  connection  with  the  monument  of 
Sir  Theobald  Butler,  knowing  that  they  will 
possess  an  historical  interest  for  many  readers 
amongst  our  countrymen  at  home  and  abroad. 


THE  MONUMENT  OF  SIR 
TOBY  BUTLER. 

HISTORICAL  PARTICULARS. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Toby 
Butler,  the  famous  Irish  lawyer,  who  figured 
in  Irish  history  at  the  period  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Limerick,  and  whose  name  occurs 
often  in  the  old  law  cases  of  Dublin  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  monument  is 
in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  James,  in  this 
city  :— 

SIR  THEOBALD  P-UTLEU, 
An  Irisli  Lawysr, 
An  lionoiu-  to  the  laws,  his  name,  anil  native  country. 
Invested,  nut  exalted,  with  the  equestrian  dignity. 
An  Advocate 
Judicious,  upriffht,  polished,  eloquent, 
Exc^Uiug 
In  the  Ifgal  and  his  natire  dialect, 
Kelt  in  i)artial  justice, 
Not  in  search  of  favours, 
Not  in  nattering  languase, 
But  in  weight  of  argument.?. 
An  innate  force  of  genius, 
And  a  consunnuate  knowledge  of  the  laws. 
A  Wan 

Whom  eloquence,  an  unsullied  faith,  gravity,  tempered  v/ith 
much  liuniour  and  affability, 
■\Vliom  a  sincere  and  virtuous  course  of  life, 

And  a  mind  the  guardian  of  virtue. 
Sagacious  to  unfold  the  intricacies  of  ' the  lav.-, 
Have  raised  to  tlie  summit;  of  fame, 
And  had  also  (were  it  not  for  liis  religion) 
Raised  him,  no  doubt,  to  that  of  fortune. 
He  died  the  lltli  of  JIarcli,  IIDCCXX., 
Inferior  only  to  death. 
James  his  eldest  son  erected  this  momiment  to  Ins 
Most  worthy  Father. 

We  italicise  the  words  native  dialect  in  the 
above  inscription,  as  it  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Sir  Toby  Butler's  monument,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  never  received  any  attention,  and 
it  would  be  a  kind  thought  of  the  Irish  Bar 
to  put  it  in  a  proper  state  of  preservation. 

We  wish  here  to  record  another  fact  con- 
nected with  this  monument,  scarcely,  if  at 
aU,  known  at  the  present  day.  The  epitaph 
is  the  composition  of  an  Irish  priest,  the  Rev. 
Miles  Byrne,  one  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
born  in  Francis-street,  Dublin.  In  the  penal 
days  his  parents,  owing  to  the  stringency  of 
the  laws,  were  obliged  to  send  him  to  France 
to  receive  his  education.  While  in  that 
co!:nt"Y  he  became  a  member  of  his  order, 


GAS  MONOPOLY  AND  NUISANCE. 
It  at  last  becomes  necessary  to  know,  whe- 
ther the  Gas  Consumers'  Company  of  the  city 
are  really  an  irresponsible  body  as  well  as 
one  enjoying  a  complete  monopoly.  When 
we  had  two  distinct  companies  in  Dublin, 
one  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  other's  into- 
lerance ;  but  it  seems  now  that  we  must  sub- 
mit, not  only  to  be  cheated,  but  to  be  snubbed 
if  we  remonstrate  against  a  system  that 
amounts  to  very  little  short  of  a  public  patent 
extortion.  We  think  it  is  time  to  inform  the 
Gas  Consumers'  Company  of  Dublin  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  then-  monopoly,  and  that 
we  win  put  our  fellow-citizens  into  posses- 
sion of  a  fact,  or  a  series  of  facts,  that  will 
bring  the  Gas  Company  of  the  city  hack  to 
its  whilom  propriety  and  sense.  Wo  trust 
we  wiU  not  be  provoked  to  this  extreme  mea- 
sure, but  being  feUow-suii'erers  with  thou- 
sands— yea,  we  repeat  it — thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  failing  to  obtain, satisfac- 
tion or  relief,  we  are  determined  to  chalk  out 
a  plan  of  guidance  for  future  adoption.  The 
Gas  Company  of  Dublin  are  just  now  imi- 
tating the  action  of  several  of  the  suburban 
companies  of  London.  We  dare  say  they  un- 
derstand well  what  thinning  or  adulterating 
gas  means,  or  not  sending  it  forth  with  its 
proper  illuminating  power.  Is  there  a  pro- 
perly qualified  gas  examiner  in  this  city 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  ?  We  know 
we  have  an  able  public  analyst,  but  his  duty 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  food  and  drink 
question.  The  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas  supi)lied  to  the  public  must  be  settled 
for  good  at  some  fixed  standard ;  and  when 
the  illuminating  power  goes  below  the  stan- 
dard let  the  Gas  Company  be  sued,  for  they 
are  clearly  amenable  to  the  law  as  well  as 
any  other  adulteration  of  material  supplied 
to  'the  public.  The  way  gas  is  supplied  to 
our  dweUings  and  warehouses  at  present 
amounts,  on  the  part  of  our  Gas  Company, 
to  simply  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. If  there  were  rival  companies  in 
Dublin,  we  would  have  better  light,  and  a 
little  more  courtesy  and  good  breeding  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  Gas  Com- 
pany. If  a  landlord  or  tenant  is  in  arrear 
with  his  gas  account,  his  supply  is  very  soon 
cut  off;  but  this  threat  was  not  formerly  held 
in  terroi-em  over  the  struggling  shopkeeper 
so  often,  because  he  had  another  resource, 
and  was  not  obliged  to  bear  with  both  insult 
and  injury. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  retiun  to  the  sub- 
ject again,  we  will  not  make  it  pleasant 
reading  to  some,  and  we  hope  that  the  few 
words  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  say  to-day 
will  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  our  determina- 
tion in  future  to  cut  the  leading-strings  of  a 
monopoly,  and  exhibit  the  rat's  terror  at 
large. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  ROUND  TOWER 
OF  ST.  MICHAEL  LE  POLE, 
DUBLIN. 

There  existed  in  Dublin,  and  but  a  few  years 
since,  a  society,  having  amongst  its  objects 
the  perpetuation  of  tlie  many  interesting  re- 
cords of  ancient  Irish  architecture  then  in 
existence,  as  well  as  such  as  had  already 
been  swept  away  by  the  rude  hands  of  mo- 
dern innovation,  or  perhaps  suffered  to  dis- 
appear, through    apathy   or   neglect,  into 
mouldering  heaps  of  building  dShri^,  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  road  contractor  for  mending 
the  public  ways,  or  utilized  in  modern  ma- 
sonry either  as  fence  w.alls  or  more  domestic 
appliances  throughout  the  country.  This 
was  the  St.  Patrick's  Society,  which  was 
established  1855  ;  it  had  unfortunately  but  a 
short-lived  duration.     The  members  were 
men  fully  versed  in  archreological  and  eccle- 
siological  study,  and  particularly  adapted, 
from  their  well-known  research,  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  our  many  interesting  monu- 
ments of  by-gone  ages.    The  St.  Patrick's 
Society  was  not  encouraged  to  the  extent  of 
its  deserts,  either  by  subscriptions  or  other- 
wise ;  therefore,  like  many  other  utilitarian 
projects,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Through 
the  kindness  of  our  valued  friend.  Dr.  T. 
Vrillis,  several  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
meetings  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Society  have 
been  placed  in  our  hands  ;  amongst  the  rest 
one  read  by  J.  Huband  Smith,  Esq.,  Nov., 
1855,  from  which  we  take  some  extracts  and 
copy  an  illustration.    It  gives  additional  in- 
[       formation  upon  a  notice  which  the  writer  of 
:       this  paper  has  already  given  in  the  columns 
of  the  Ipjsh  Buildee,  viz.,  an  account  of 
;        the  Round  Tower  and  Church  of  St.  Michael 
i       le  Pole,  which  formerly  stood  in  Ship-street. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  William  Wilde 
delivered  an  address  upon  the  progress  of 
Gabriel  B6ranger  in  Ireland  (before  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1870),  and  subsequently  published  some  fur- 
ther remarks  thereon  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Association  of  Ireland,  from  which  it 
is  apparent  he  must  have  been  unaware  of 
the  paper  read  by  J.  Huband  Smith,  Esq., 
at  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Society. 
Unfortunately,  literary  emanations  of  this 
description,    teaching    us   the   history  of 
past  ages,  are   too  often  conveyed  to  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  thence  to  the  nearest 
huckster's  or  tobacconist's  shop.    We,  there- 
fore, gladly  step  in  to  the  rescue. 

"  Few  raore  remarkalile  examples  of  tlie  insta- 
bility ofeartlily  things  could  tie  adduced  than  that 
to  he  found  in  the  history  of  tlie  parish  and  church 
(if  St.  Mieliael  a  Pole,  lioth  of  great  antiquity,  and 
datin'^  from  a  period  evidently  earlier  than  the 
arrival  of  the  En^ilish  invaders  in  Ireland,  in  the 
reisn  of  Henry  II.  Adjacent  to  the  church  stood 
a  fine  example  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  Round 
Towers,  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  was  not  corn- 
\iietely  taken  down  until  within  the  last  eighty 
years,  when  the  safety  of  adjacent  huildiiigg  made 
its  removal  necessary.  In  W  alter  Harris's  edition 
of  Sir  James  Ware's  works,  he  states  that  Christ 
Cliurch  Cathedral  was  erected  one  hundred  years 
before  the  period  assiijned  hy  St.  Bernard,  in  his 
Life  of  Malachy,  for  the  building  of  the  church  at 
Bangor,  viz  ,  a.d.  1145,  and  he  adds,  that  pro- 
bably about  the  same  time  was  built  St.  Michael's 
Church  in  Sheep-street,  with  the  Round  Tower 
adjoininf^  it. 

"  It  may  be  assumed  as  Tact,  that  this  church, 
parish,  and  round  tower  existed  from  a  remote 
period,  though  the  name  Michael  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  tlie  calendars  of  the  ancient  Irish  saints. 
We  must,  therefore,  loolc  for  the  name  of  the  saint 
to  wliom  this  c.iurcli  was  originally  dedicated,  in 
some  one  of  the  various  Irish  names  which  most 
nearly  approach  this  in  form  and  sound. 

The  church  of  which  the  present  treats,  and 
whicli  stood  in  a  rising  ground  not  far  from  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  other  church  of  the  same  name,  adjacent  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Christ's  Church. 

"The  Church  of  St.  Michael's  ('within  the 
walls  '),  Dublin,  stood  where  the  present  church 
now  stands  in  High-street  and  VVinetavern-street, 
near  Christ's  Church.  St.  Michael's,  vnthout  the 
walls,  stood  adjacent  to  Ship-street,  and  was  called 
St.  .Michal  le  Pole,  to  distinguish  it  from  St. 
Michael  within  the  walls. 


"  I  think  that  the  name  '  Le  Pole,'  or  '  Le 
Poole,'  orisiinated  from  the  church  being  near  the 
pool,  or  mill-pond,  from  which  the  Castle  Mills 
were  worked  ;  or  possibly  there  was  some  reference 
to  the  name  of  the  '  Polls,'  '  Porldlc,'  or  '  Pulehell  ' 
River,  vvhieii  ran  along  tlie  city  wall,  and  from 
which  the  mill-pond  was  supplieii. 

"  I  have  a  lease  made  by  the  city  in  1G57  of  a 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  city  walls,  at  the  end 
of  Ship-street,  '  near  the  mill-pond,  there  where 
the  water-course  runnetli  ;'  and  amongst  the  cove- 
nants of  the  lease  is  one  That  the  lessee  do 
leave  and  [lerniit  tiie  slip  leading  into  the  river,  or 
water-course,  tiien  being  tliree  yards  broail,  to  be 
ill  the  place  where  it  now  is,  and  that  it  shall  not 
be  stopped  up  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of 
the  lea?e.' 

"This  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  water-course, 
mill-pond,  or  pool,  and  of  tiie  connexion  between  it 
and  tlie  name  of  the  church.  We  may  refer  to  one 
of  the  various  modes  of  spelling  the  name,  which 
was  '  St.  Michael's,  of  Pols,'  or  '  de  Paludibus  ' 
(on  the  original  drawing  made  in  1751);  and  to 
that  of  the  city  gate  near  it,  which  was  called  the 
'  Poule  Gate,' and  the  passage  leading  to  it,  which 
was  called  '  the  Poule  mill  street.' 

"  The  round  tower  which  adjoined  the  church  was 
taken  down  in  1778,  but  some  fragments  of  it  re- 
mained as  late  as  1782.  It  was  originally  about 
90  feet  high,  but  in  the  great  storm  of  1775  (No- 
vember) it  was  so  much  shaken  that  many  of  the 
stones  fell  out,  and  the  centre  became  what  is  termed 
'bulged,'  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  the 
schoolhouse  and  to  the  neighbouring  houses. 

"  The  state  of  the  tower  was  submitted  for  the 
considcratiim  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  as  patrons  of  the  church,  the 
parish  having  been  united  to  that  of  St.  Bride's  in 
1682.  The  dean  and  chapter  consulted  skilful 
architects,  who  reported,  on  close  examination  of 
the  tower,  that  it  could  not  be  repaired,  as  any 
attempt  to  repair  it,  by  erecting  scafToiding,  &c', 
would  inevitably  pull  down  the  building. 

"  It  appears  that  about  the  year  1738  an  emi- 
nent antiquarian  had  applied  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  for  contrihutions  to  repair  the  tower,  and 
that  it  was  then  scaffolded  from  the  ground,  and 
well  pointed  with  stone  and  mortar,  both  within 
and  without.  These  seasonable  repairs  preserved 
it  for  a  time,  but  the  effects  of  the  storm  of  Novem- 
ber, 1775,  were  irreparable. 

"  The  tower  was  taken  down  to  the  level  of  the 
roof  of  the  schoolhouse  at  the  expense  of  £19  6s.  9d., 
and  the  stone  was  used  to  repair  the  wall  of  the 
churchyard  and  engine-house. 

"  The  schoolhouse  was  built  about  the  year  1706 
by  Dr.  Jones,  an  eminent  Latin  master,  who  ob- 
tained leave  to  build  on  and  convert  the  old  walls 
of  St.  Michael  Le  Pole  into  a  schoolhouse,  which 
consisted  of  a  large  schoolroom,  with  three  small 
rooms  at  the  end,  and  a  flight  of  stairs  in  the  tower 
leading  to  the  upper  rooms.  Tlie  entire  work  was 
finished  at  Dr.  Jones's  expense,  except  the  windows, 
which  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Evans,  his  usher,  who 
succeedeil  to  the  school  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Jones.  After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans's  promotion  to 
a  living  in  the  country,  the  school  was  unoccupied 
for  some  years,  but  was  re -opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Dunkiii  in  1738.  Dr.  Diinkin  was  the  author  of 
several  poems,  and  other  works  published  in  Dublin. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  usher,  Mr.  Ball,  who  was 
master  of  the  school  in  1778. 

"The  Widows'  Alms  House  of  St.  Bridget's 
Parish  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse, 
and  is  accessible  hy  a  narrow  iias>age,  or  entry, 
from  Ship-street.  Over  the  gateway  is  a  neat  slab 
bearing  the  following  inscription — '  Entrance  to  the 
Almshouse  of  St.  Bridget's  Parish,  founded  in  the 
year  1683.    Removed  here  a  d.  1787.' 

"  Stanyhurst  calls  tiie  church  'St.  Michael's  of 
Ponies,  alias  Paules.' 

"'This  parish  was  situated  near  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.' 

'•'In  1682  the  parishes  of  St.  Bride  and  St. 
Michael  of  Pole,  and  a  part  of  St.  Stephen's,  were 
united  by  Act  of  Council,  and  this  church  was  used 
as  the  Diocesan  Schoolholl^e  ' 

"'In  1706  the  chapter  issued  an  order  to  Dr. 
John  Jones  that  he  should  not  pull  down  the  mo- 
nument or  tower  of  St.  iMicliael  of  Paul's,  near  his 
schoolhouse  in  Sheepe-street.' — Mason,  72. 

"  Arch d all  (i)fo/i.  p.  150)  says  tliat  '  Le 

Pulle-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Brigid,  is  now 
called  Ship-street.'  15ut  this  is  inconsistent  with 
tlie  earlier  authority  of  Stanyhurst,  who  (page  26) 
in  his  '  Enumeration  of  the  Streets  of  Dublin,'  men- 
tions both  the  Poule  and  Paul  mil  street,  and  the 
Sheepe-street,  alias  Ship-street.  He  also  states, 
'That  the  Poulgate  Bridge  was  repaired  by  Ni- 
cholas Stanyhurst  about  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  forty  and  four'  (}o44). 

"  During  tlie  assault  of  the  Norwegians  on  the 
English  occupiers  of  Dublin,  Harris  (in  his  History 


of  Dublin,  p.  224)  says: — 'Richard  de  Cogan,by 
direction  of  his  brother,  sallied  out  of  the  South 
Gate  (then  called  Pole  Gate,  at  the  end  of  St. 
Werbnrgh-steeet),  with  a  body  of  30u  horse.'  .  .  . 

"'  Dublin  hath  at  this  dale,  witliin  the  citie  and 
in  the  suburbs,  these  churches  that  insue,  of  which 
tlie  great  number  are  paroch  churches,  only  Clirist 
Church,  and  a  few  oratories  and  chappels  ex- 
cepted.' 

"  (Inter  alios)  Saint  Michael  of  Ponies,  alias 
Poules. —  Description  of  tlie  City  of  Duhlin,  (roiii 
Holinshed's  Ch von icic. 

"  The  Poule-Gate  Bridge  repaired  liy  Nicholas 
Stanyhurst  about  the  yeare  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred lorlie  and  four  Ibid. 

'•  It  is  remarked  liy  Harris,  '  from  the  records  of 
Christ  Church,  it  appears  certain  tliat  that  edifice 
was  erected  about  one  hundred  years  prior  to  the 
period  in  question,  by  Sitricus,  petiv  Kiii<'  of 
Dublin.' 

"  He  adds  that,  '  Probably  St.  Michael's  Church, 
in  Slieep-street,  with  one  of  these  round  towers 

adjoining  to  it,  was  built  about  the  same  time.'  

{Ware's  Antiq.,  nwA  Cambrensls  Euerms, 

|i.  117).  Hist.  Memoirs  of  Armagh,  by  Jaim-s 
Stuart,  Nflwry,  1819.    Appendix,  No.  III.^p.  5S4. 

"  In  the  Appendix  to  an  anonymous  '  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,' printed  in  Diililiii,  1810,  by  H.  Fitzpatrick, 
is  '  a  Sumniary  Account  of  Various  Ecclesiastical 
Institutions,  Orders,  Edifices,'  &c  ;  p.  241  :— '  Saint 
Michael  of  Poles,  or  a  Paludibus,  in  Ship-street, 
belonged  to  Christ  Church;  its  ruins  still  remain, 
and  tlie  churchyard  is  made  use  of  to  inter  the  dead.' 

"  '  A  lot  of  ground  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bridget, 
extending  backwards  to  the  River  of  Poles.' — 
Archdall,  Monast.  Hibern.,  p.  161. 

"On  the  ISth  of  May  (1706)  the  dean  and 
chapter  confirmed  the  grant  made  by  the  minister 
and  churchwardens  of  St.  Bride's  parish,  whereby 
the  Church  of  St.  Micliael  of  Pole  was  conferred 
upon  John  Jones,  D.D.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  school  there.  Tliis  ancient  church,  which  is 
situated  near  Sheep-slrc et,  had  a  round  tower  ad- 
joining. To  preserve  this  interesting  building  the 
chapter  showed  an  anxiety  which  every  antiquarian 
will  think  laudanle.  We  observe  in  minutes  of 
cha|ifer  of  03rd  August,  an  order  that  iMr.  Jones 
do  not  pull  down  tiie  monument  or  tower  of  St. 
Michael  of  Pauls,  near  bis  schoolhouse.  —  Hist,  of 
Cathedral  of  St,  Patrick,  by  Win.  Monck  Mason, 
b  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  ji.  221. 

"  Tlie  parishes  of  St.  Bride  and  St.  Michael  of 
Pole,  and  a  part  of  St.  Stephen's,  were  uniled  in 
1682,  hy  an  Act  of  Council.  The  dean  and  chapter 
signified  their  consent  to  this  union,  by  letter,  dated 
25th  September,  in  that  year.  They  styled  them- 
selves therein,  '  Tlie  parsons  and  undoulited  patrons 
of  those  parishes.' — Min.  of  Chap.  The  curate 
used  to  pay  6s.  8d.  yearly  to  the  chapter,  in  lieu 
of  all  tlieir  emoluments  as  rectors.  A  cliurch,  called 
St.  Michael's  occurs  in  the  articles  published  in 
Append.  No.  V.  It  is  not.  1  apprehend,  this  church 
that  is  alluded  to;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  mistake 
of  the  transcriber's  for  that  of  St.  Nicholas. — (See 
note,  p.  107  )    Ibid,,  vol.  i.,  p.  72,  note. 

"The  Church  nf  St.  Bride,  or  Bridget,  although 
it  was  granted  to  this  catliedral  by  Archbishop 
Comin,  did,  in  more  ancient  times,  belong  to  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (t'hrist  Church). — 
See  the  grant  of  Archbishop  Laurence  O'Toole,  and 
King  John's  confirmation  of  the  same,  to  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

''  A  parish,  which  is  now  united  to  St.  Bride's, 
viz..  that  of  St.  Michael  of  Pole,  or  Delia  Polla 
belongs  likewise  to  this  cathedral,  and  the  chapter, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  la-t  century,  granted  the 
ancient  church  to  John  Jones.  D.D.,  to  be  u-ed  »s  a 
schoolhouse.  On  the  23rd  of  .•\ugust,  1706,  we  find 
the  chapter  issuing  an  order  that  he  should  not  pull 
down  tlie  monument  or  tower  of  St.  Michael  of 
Paul's,  near  his  schoolhouse  in  Sheepe-street;  but 
this  order  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  round 
tower  has  not  been  respected  by  his  successors. — 
Ibiil.  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  72. 

"On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  in  the  angle 
between  the  south  transept  and  the  west  aisle,  was 
the  schoolhouse  and  sclioulliouje-yard.  In  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  the  18th  century,  however,  the  diocesan 
school  was  removed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
of  Pole  in  Ship-street. — Vol.  i  ,  p.  l(i,  cli.  iii. 

'•Adjoining  to  the  south  wall  of  the  west  aisle, 
stood  the  Bishop's  Court ;  and  a  little  more  west- 
erly in  tlie  church,  the  Free  School  of  the  Diocese. 
''  Note. — This  school  was  of  early  foundation, 
;  but  removed  from  hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  of  Pole,  in 
Ship-street,  which  was  granted  by  the  chapter  to 
Dr.  Ffloyd  (or  Lloyd)  .""or  that  purpose — Ib'id.  b.  i., 
p.  10. 

"  '  Polegate  or  Poolgate,'  so  called  '  from  a  con- 
fluence of  water  which  settled  in  this  hollow,  and 
was  often  troulilesome  to  passengers,  till  a  bridge 
was  thrown  over  it,  which  was  repaired  by  Nicholas 
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Stanyhur8t,  about  the  year  1544.  In  latter  times, 
this  irate  has  heeri  called  St.  VVerbur^jh's  Gate,  in 
regard  to  its  situation  at  tlie  soiitli  end  of  a  street  , 
of  that  name,  dividing  the  same  from  Bride-street, 
or  Si.  Bridiiet's-street.' — Harris's  History  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  p.  1\.  Whitelaw  and  Walih's,  i., 
p.  74. 

"  In  '  Views  of  the  most  remarUalile  Pnhlic 
Biiildinps,  &c.,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  delineated  by 
liobert  Pool  and  John  Cash,'  published  January 
Ist,  1780,  we  find  'A  plan  of  Dublin,  1610.  as  it 
then  stood."  In  tlie  map,  the  Clmrch  of  St.  Miclial 
le  Pole  is  correctly  enoiisih  laid  down,  adjacent  to 
'  slieepe-street,'  and  '  Crosse-lane,'  now  Golden- 
lane. 

"  In  the  same  work  we  have  '  A  plan  of  Dublin, 
1780,'  but  we  see  no  trace  of  the  church  above- 
uientioiied. 

"  In  a  '  Map  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Dublin, 
as  also  the  A  rchbishop  and  Earl  of  Meath's  Lilierties, 
witli  tlie  bounds  of  each  parish,  drawn  from  an 
actual  survey  made  by  Charles  Brooking,  dedicated 
ri)  Lord  Carteret,'  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  dated 
1738.  no  trace  is  to  be  seeti  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  le  Pole.  This  map  has  on  its  margin  a 
series  of  eMgravings  of  public  buildings,  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  guilds,  &c.  Archbishop  King's  arm* 
occur  in  the  body  of  it." 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  CITY 

AND  PROVINCES. 
Hebe  in  Dublin  we  cannot  as  yet  compliment 
the  Corporation  on  their  energy.  Some 
seizures  of  unsound  food  have  been  made,  but 
the  tmcleansed  state  of  the  city  is  still  a 
chronic  and  almost  unbearable  nuisance. 
Small-pox  exists,  and  it  is  feared  may  in- 
crease, and  it  has  every  encouragement  to  do 
so  from  the  reprehensible  laxity  of  the  cor- 
porate authorities.  The  Corporation  is  ever 
ready  with  statistics  of  a  very  suspicious 
kind  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  mouths 
of  complainants  ;  but  when  we  walk  abroad 
for  an  hour  through  the  city,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  such  accumulations  of  filth  that 
at  once  falsifies  the  statements  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  convinces  us  that  we  are  only 
hoodwinked.  There  is,  however,  one  resource 
left,  but  we  hope  for  the  credit  of  our  city 
that  our  citizens  will  not  be  driven  to  resort 
to  it. 

In  Drogheda  the  Corporation  is  wasting 
much  valuable  time  with  useless  talk,  and 
the  hands  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  seem  to 
be  tied.  Again  and  again  he  has  reported 
the  want  of  sanitary  requirements,  and  the 
existence  of  evils  which  continue  to  exist. 
The  scavenging  of  the  streets  is  unattended 
to.  The  Corporation  should  either  arrange 
that  the  contract  should  be  properly  carried 
out,  or  employ  a  staif  themselves  to  do  so. 
At  one  time  matters  look  in  Drogheda  as  if 
they  were  mending  ;  then  again  they  appear 
to  either  stand  still,  or  grow  worse  than  before. 
The  Borough  Surveyor,  we  doubt  not,  knows 
his  duty,  and  he  sh&uld  insist  on  being  allowed 
to  perform  it. 

In  BeJfast  much  has  been  achieved  in  the 
way  of  drainage,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  The  Blackstaff  and  the  Pound 
Bourn  are  yet  frightful  evils,  and  the  habi- 
tations of  the  poor  in  many  districts  are  in 
very  bad  condition.  The  Queen's  Bridge  is 
about  to  be  widened,  and  the  engineer  of  the 
Commissioners  has  been  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  proposed  improvement. 

Several  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of  our 
provincial  boards  are  proceeding  with  their 
sanitary  measures,  already  reported  in  our 
oolunms ;  but  there  are  a  few  northern  and 
southern  towns  in  a  complete  state  of  sani- 
tary destitution.  In  our  next  we  may  be 
able  to  report  upon  their  state. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written, 
we  have  found  the  following  in  the  columns 
of  a  morning  contemporary,  and  we  gladly 
reproduce  it,  in  order  to  show  that  a  little 
activity  prevails  in  sanitary  matters  : — 

"  We  ol)ser\e  with  great  satisfaction  that  the 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  Northern  Police  Court, 
on  Saturday,  made  an  order  for  the  absolute  closing 
of  certain  houses  in  Churcli-street,  and  other  streets 
in  the  vicinity.  The  action  of  the  magistrate  was 
not  uncalled  for,  as  must  lie  evident  to  any  who 
will  refer  to  the  report  of  the  shocking  conditiun  in 
which  the  houses  were  kept.    No  doubt  could  l)e 


entertained  that  they  are  not  wholly  unfit  for 
human  hahitation.s — the  basement  presenting,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Boyle,  tlie  active  and  intelligent 
Inspector  of  the  Corporation,  a  sea  of  pollution, 
wliich  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several 
Indies,  and  oozeil  up  through  the  boards  of  tlie 
floor  when  walked  upon.  Before  using  the  extreme 
power  given  by  the  law,  the  magistrate  imposed 
repeated  fines,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  abate  the 
horrible  nuisance.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  habits  of  the  occupants  of  those 
miseral>le  dwellings  and  the  pestilential  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  state  in  which  they  live  than  the 
continued  disregard  of  the  penalties,  and  tlie  com- 
plaints flually  made  to  the  bench  that  great  hardship 
would  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  order  now  pro- 
nounced ;  because  their  rents  are  paid  up,  and 
other  tenements  will  be  closed  against  them  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  sinall-pox  in  the  places 
from  which  they  must  remove.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  process  of  clearing  these  houses  is 
not  more  summary.  It  will  take  a  fortnight  to 
get  the  order  carried  out,  but  the  measure  is  the 
only  effectuiil  one  which  can  be  adopted  in  such 
cases.  As  long  as  the  owners  of  these  horrid  styes 
get  their  rents  paid,  they  care  not  what  state  the 
wretched  inmates  may  be  in,  but  If  they  be  held 
responsible,  they  will  find  means  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  tenements  and  the  habits  of  the 
occupants. — Express. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
on  Monday  evening. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Felire  of  Oengus,"  a  poem  of  2,364  lines. 
This  ancient  Irish  MS.  (of  which  Dr.  Stokes 
presented  a  translation  to  the  Academy) 
possessed  little  literary  merit ;  but,  from 
the  purity  of  its  vocabulary,  was  valuable  to 
the  student  of  comparative  philology,  re- 
vealing very  fully  the  position  which  the 
Celtic  occupied  in  the  great  Aryan  family  of 
languages. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  V.  Ball  he  described 
generally  the  character  and  position  in 
society  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman 
islands.  He  noticed  the  affectionate  habit 
to  which  they  were  addicted  of  carrying  the 
skulls  of  deceased  relatives  slung  round  their 
necks. 

An  interesting  account  was  given  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Kinahan  of  the  origin,  development, 
and  aiTuugement  of  the  plutonic,  metamor- 
phic,  and  granite  rock  systems  in  West  Gal- 
way  and  South  Mayo. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  30th 
instant. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  CLONLARA. 
A  SALE  of  pews  has  taken  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Clonlara,  to  enable  the 
pastor  to  proceed  with  the  completion.  The 
amount  realised  with  one  or  two  additional 
donations,  amounted  to  £400.  A  square  tower 
and  sacristy  are  to  be  added,  the  work  of 
which  will  soon  be  commenced.  The  floor 
is  to  be  of  Minton  tiles,  to  be  laid  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  Corbet,  C.E. 


LABOUR  AND  WAGES— ENGLAND, 
The  movement  for  the  reduction  of  time 
and  the  increase  of  wages  is  spreading  itself 
all  over  England.  It  is  not  confined  to  a 
few  trades,  but  seems  to  be  afi'ecting  almost 
every  one  of  them. 

Messrs.  H.  lloe  and  Co.,  the  printing-machine 
makers  and  en^'ineers,  of  Tudor-street,  London,  and 
New  York,  have  cordially  responded  to  a  requisition 
from  their  workmen,  by  consenting  to  adopt  the  nine 
hours' system  on  and  alter  the  20th  iiist. 

Messrs.  Barrows  and  Stewart,  and  Mr  Lamp,  en- 
gineers, Banbury,  have  conceded  the  nine  hours' 
system  to  their  men— the  latter  unsolicited.  The 
builders  of  Banbury  have  commenced  an  agitation 
in  favour  of  the  movement. 

The  sawyers  and  skilled  workmen  employed  in  the 
various  tiinberyards  and  steam-sawing  establishments 
at  Sheffield  are  agitating  for  the  nine  hours'  system. 
One  of  the  principal  employers  has  already  agreed 
to  make  tlie  time  fifty-seven  and  a-half  hours  per 
week,  but  the  men  are  determined  to  obtain  tifty- 
four  hours.  A  great  demonstration  of  the  engineers' 
trades  was  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Sheffield, 
I  to  celebrate  the  adoption  of  the  nine  houis'  system. 


A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  Messrs.  Laird',s  shipbuilding  works, 
and  other  large  establishments  in  Birkenhead,  was 
held  at  the  Birkenhead  Arms  in  that  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey.  The  meeting 
was  numerously  attended;  and  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  organise  the  movement,  and  to  form  a  com- 
mittee empowered  to  propose  to  the  several  firms  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  to  nine  per  day.  A  deputation 
was  appointed  to  establish  common  action  with  the 
Liverpool  worktnen. 

The  nine  hours'  movement  has  been  started  amongst 
the  printers  of  Darlington,  Mr.  Dresser  and  Jlr.  Ibbot- 
son  having  granted  the  concession.  The  hinders  of 
the  lormer  are  also  included,  and  the  reduction  in 
Mr.  Dresser's  case  is  from  fifty-six  to  fifty-three 
hours. 

flie  woollen-spinners  of  Huddersfield  are  agitating 
for  an  advance  ot  wages  in  consequence  of  having 
had  to  advance  the  wages  of  their  piecers  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.,  and  they  havehad  a  meeting,  at  which 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  question,  and  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to 
the  masters. 

The  directois  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
piiiy  have  decided  to  accede  to  the  request  of  their 
workpeople  at  the  Plant  Works  at  Doncaster,  some 
2,000  in  number,  and  will  reduce  the  working  hours 
from  fifty-eight  to  fifty-four  per  week  on  and  after 
the  1st  January  next. 

The  nine  hours'  system  has  been  adopted  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  George  Wright  and  Co.,  slove-grate 
manufacturers.  Burton  Weir,  Kotherbain,  and  will 
come  into  operation  at  once.  Mr.  Wright  called  a 
meeting  of  the  men,  and  informed  them  that  the  firm 
had  decided  upon  granting  them  the  concession — 
without  any  reduction  of  wages— to  commence  at 
once.  This'ls  the  first  house  in  the  stove-grate  trade 
wliich  has  adopted  the  nine-hours'  system. 

At  Preston  the  North  of  England  Hallway  Carriage 
and  Iron  Company  have  intiuiiited  to  the  workmen 
in  their  employ  that  on  ami  after  the  1st  January, 
1872,  their  establishment  will  be  conducted  on  the 
nine-hours' system .  The  men  have  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  their  employers,  and  celebrated  the  boon 
by  a  procession  through  the  principal  streets. 

Pickslsy,  Slins,  and  Company  (Limited),  Bedford, 
Lancashire,  have  granted  the  nine-hours' system, with- 
out any  reduction  of  wages,  to  commence  the  first 
week  in  January,  1872. 

The  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  in  the  coasting 
trade  from  Whitehaven  have  conceded  the  demand 
recently  made  by  the  men  for  an  increase  of  10s. 
on  the  Cardiff  round,  and  of  5s.  on  the  Dublin  run. 

Slessrs.  Fletcher  and  Co.,  of  Whitehaven,  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  to  their  workmen  of  adopting 
the  nine-hours'  movement  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
January  next.  Upon  the  intention  of  the  masters 
being  inade  known  to  the  workmen,  a  letter,  leturning 
thanks  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  the  conces- 
sion had  been  made,  without  solicitation,  was  for- 
warde  l  to  the  emplnyeis. 

I'he  signalmen  on  the  Malton,  Scarborough,  and 
Whitby  lines  of  the  North-Rastern  Railway  have 
memorialised  Mr.  ChristLson,  the  general  passenger 
superintendent,  for  an  increase  of  wages.  The  men 
say  their  rate  of  pay  is  insufficient  for  their  long  hours 
of'service,  and  that,  owing  lo  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, they  can  scarcely  maintain  their  wives  and 
families.  'I'he  wood-loaders  of  the  N.irth-Eastern 
Railway  are  also  memorialising  to  the  same  eflfect, 
and  a  similar  movement  has  been  begun  among  the 
passenger  guards. 

The  men  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Stasefield 
and  Co.,  Manor  Iron  Works,  Chelsea,  have  memo- 
rialise<l  the  firm  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  from 
58J  to  54  hours  per  week. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 

IxDUSTKJAL  Pkogress  IN  Ikkland.  —  We 
(Freemfin)  lately  alluded  to  the  intended  Industrial 
establishments  in  the  West,  and  there  is  a  rumour 
of  a  further  important  movement  in  another  direc- 
tion. In  addition  to  tlie  pottery  works  at  Belleek, 
the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  estate  comprising 
these  works,  has  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a 
Hoffmann  kiln,  for  the  manufacture  at  a  cheap  rate 
of  both  lime  and  bricks,  and  probably  cement,  tlie 
estate  abounding  with  many  and  various  valuable 
deposits,  and  there  being  already  several  of  these 
kilns  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  For  instance, 
between  Mr.  Bloomfield's  property  at  Castlecald- 
well,  where  the  kiln  will  be  erected,  and  London- 
derry,  a  Hoffman  kiln  has  been  recently  built  by 
Mr.  M'GinnIs,  of  Strabane, '■iz.,  close  to  Porthall 
station  on  the  Irish  Norlh-Western  Railway,  and 
both  kilns  will,  doubtless,  contribute  by  their  pro- 
duce to  increase  the  traffic  on  the  line  mentioned, 
lis  well  as  on  the  Bundoran  and  Emiiskillen,  Mr, 
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Bloomfield's  limestone  beirg  already  prized  in 
Derry.  It  is  iilso  stated  tiiat  this  genlleinan  is 
arraiiHiiiy;  for  l)riiijriiis;  forward  his  fine  hematite 
iron  ore,  a  descri])lion  which  is  scarce  and  ninch 
wanted  by  tlie  iron-masters  of  England  for  mixinj; 
with  the  poorer  ores  available  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel. 

The  Fdel  Resoohces  op  Irbi.and — Refer- 
ring to  the  late  controversy  relative  to  the  pro- 
bable duration  and  nltiinate  exhaustion  of  the 
Ena;Iish  coal  snpply,  "  An  Irish  Landowner,"  in  a 
letter  to  lUe  Times,  directs  attention  to  the  amount 
of  fuel  which  our  immense  deposits  of  turf  can 
supply.  Compressed  turf  is  only  one-filth  inferior, 
for  nuinufacturing  purposes,  to  average  coal,  the 
proportions  being  2.5  cwt.  of  turf  to  20  cwt.  of  coal ; 
and  though  this  fuel  cannot,  at  present  prices,  com- 
pete with  coal,  or  he  manufactured  profitably,  any 
con>i<lerable  rise  in  ihe  value  of  coal  woulil  reverse 
the  position.  The  writer  furnishes,  frnrn  his  own 
property,  adjacent  to  the  Hogof  Allen, the  materials 
for  an  approximate  estiu)ate  of  tlie  amount  of  fuel 
which  our  bogs  can  afford: — "'Tlie  turf  is  more 
than  30  feet  thick,  probably  much  more.  If  we 
suppoEe  an  average  thickness  of  30ft.,  an  acre 
would  contain  48.400  cubic  yards.  In  Ireland 
there  are  about  4,600,000  acres  of  waste  lauds;  if 
only  a  million  of  these  are  bog  of  30ft.  (and  many 
of  the  largest  bogs  are  known  to  be  40ft.  and  even 
50ft.  in  thickness),  we  sliould  have  48,400,000,000 
of  cubic  yards."  That  the  manufacture  of  com- 
pressed peat  would,  under  the  circumstances  re- 
ferred to,  be  of  immense  national  advantage  is 
prn\ed  by  the  experience  of  Bavaria,  where  the 
successful  working:  of  such  undertakings  has 
doubled  the  value  of  estates  to  which  considerable 
quantities  of  turf  are  attached. 

New  Mktat,  Pocket  Vesta  Box,  with  Patent  Spring 
CovEK — Kryant  and  May  have  recently  introduced  a  very 
useful  little  Pocket  Vesta  Pox  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  in  every  way,  and  will 
soon  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  filled  with  vestas,  at  one  penny.  Any 
Tobacconist,  Grocer,  Chemist,  or  Cluuidler  will  supply  it. 

Report  or  Dr.  Arthcr  Hilt.  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
lina— "I  nave  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  I^.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.G.  I  find  tliem  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  Tliey  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  niti'ogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  otiier  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot.  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheal  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

Tp.AiiE  Catalooues.— "One  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
astonisliment  at  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  an  enterpris- 
ing tradesman  appeals  to  the  public  with  a  view  to  inciea.»e 
his  trade  Printing  in  all  its  branches,  assisted  by  the  skill 
of  the  wood  engraver,  seems,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  one  of 
the  media  most  generally  employed  in  spreading  the  know- 
ledge of  various  manufactures.  These  arts  have  ably  been 
brought  into  use  by  Mr.  Benson,  the  eminent  watchmaker  of 
Ludgate-hill  and  Old  Bond  street,  London,  who  has  sought 
by  means  of  '-Illustrated  Pamphlets,"  containing  beautiful, 
designs  for  watches,  clocks,  jewellery,  chains,  &c.,  with  an 
elaborate  description  of  every  construction  of  watch  now 
made,  to  enable  persons  living  in  any  part  of  the  world  to 
select  the  watch  best  adapted  for  tlieir  use,  and  liave  it  for- 
warded free  by  post." — Stm. 


TENDERS. 


■  For  works  in  changing  the  stand-house 
at  the  Park,  Cork,  for  Cork  and  Passage 
Railway  :— 


Hunter  . 
.Jackson  . 
Hargreave 
Evans 
Walker  . 


Allowed  for 
old  materia. 
£G08 
COO 
15.50 
•JOOO 
22.50 


Gross 
Amount. 
£71).:;  1 
740O 
C908 
751S 
8000 

Hargreave  accepted  at  £5358. 

For  railway  works  : — 

Barry   

Hargreave  (accepted; 

£7570 
6358 

Hargreave,  £12,928  for  both. 


£5423 
5800 
5^58 
5518 
5750 


£9280 
7570 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Irish  Aet  ExniBiTioy.— One  of  the  first  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  took  place  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  in  Mary- 
street.  There  was  also  an  "  Irish  Shakspeare  Gallery"  of 
Painting  established  a  few  years  later  with  tolerable  success. 

St.  Patrick's  Well.— There  was  a  famous  well  of  that 
name  within  Trinity  College  grounds,  which  dried  up  sud- 
denly in  172S.  Dean  Swift  celebrated  this  remarkable  spring 
ivlth  some  well-known  lines. 

Old  Dublin  Theatres. —The  site  of  SS.  Michael  and  John's 
Chapel  was  the  site  of  the  Smock-alley  Theatre.  We  believe 
there  was  one  also  in  George's-lane,  luid  minor  ones  in  some 
of  the  lanes  off  Dame-street  and  Temple-bar.  Fishamble- 
street  Theatre  is  of  old  standing.  In  the  year  1732  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  Dublin  was  in  Beresford-street. 

Farliambntaby  Inquiry. — We  believe  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  is  contemplated,  and  th.it  an  overhauling  or  strict 
examination  into  the  accounts  of  one  of  our  chief  corporate 
bodies  will  take  place.  The  matter,  if  not  brought  forward  in 
the  Commons  by  an  Irish  member,  will  certainly  be  moved 
for  by  an  English  one,  backed  by  au  influential  list  of  names. 


Public  Lamps  — As  far  back  as  1(197  an  act  was  passed  for 
erecting  public  lamps  throughout  this  city.  In  1825  Dublin 
was  first  lighted  by  gas.  Judging  by  the  "conduct  of  the  Gas 
Consumers'  Company  of  Dublin,  it  seems  as  if  Dublin  was 
about  to  be  darkened  through  the  iustrumentality  of  gas. 
and  a  copious  supply  of  propelled  air  through  the  mains. 
Our  gas-meters  are  falsifled  by  a  current  of  air  instead  of  an 
honest  current  of  gas.    More  hereafter. 

A  Citizen — Quite  true,  the  Irish  Builuei!  is  the  only 
Irish  journal  devoting  uttcntion  to  the  suliject.  Our  coii- 
teinporaries  ignore  it  through  their  ignorance,  and  touch 
it  only  to  make  themselves  ridiculous,  and  yet  they  are 
critics. 

A  C.iRPENTKR — Smith  and  Son,  of  Abbey-street,  will 
procure  you  any  volume  you  may  require  of  Weale's  Rudi 
mentary  Series  of  Architectural  public.itions;  or  you  may 
write  direct  to  the  Loudon  Publisher,  who  will  forward  them 
to  you. 

Some  communications  are  held  over  till  our  next  for  want 
of  room. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  undei stood  that  although 
ivc  ijin:  pliK'e  to  letters  o  f  correspondents,  ice  do 
not  si/lisrrihi:  editorially  to  tlie  opinions  or 
statements  set  furth  in  siane. 

We  sliiiU  he  i/hid  til  receive  from  an;/  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

KATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BDIl.DEIt. 


(Town.) 

s. 

d. 

(Post.) 

s. 

d. 

Yearhj    .  . 

6 

0 

Yeorli/  . 

8 

0 

Ilalf-i/earhj 

3 

0 

Ilolf-ijeiirl  y 

4 

0 

Quartcrlji 

1 

6 

(Ju((rterhi  . 

2 

0 

Terms  for  Advertisinij  may  he  known  on 
appliention. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mahhot- 
street,  Dublin. 


CALM  ON,    RICE,    AND  CO., 

U  3  ANGLESEA-STRICET,  DUBLIN, 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Gypsum,  Whiting,  and  Cement 
Merchants. 

Works— 2,  3.  and  4  CROWN  ALLEY. 
Agents  for  Jlcssrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  and  Co.'sCiist  Iron 
Door  and  Window  Heads. 


nUIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\J  Irish,  and  English  Marble;  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms, 
Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms,  &c.  A  very  large  Stock  to  select 
from. 

BROOKS.  THCVIAS  &  Co.,  Sackville-place,  Dublin. 


C    SHEPPARD   has   in   Stock  a  Great 

0«  Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PII'  CES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.  MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  Jevery  descrip- 
tion of  ORNA.MENTAL  WORK  e.xcuted  in  Marble. 

BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  of  Ormond  Qoat. 


Altars, 

FONTS,    CHIMNEY-PIECES,  MONU- 
MENTS, TOMBS,  &c.. 

To  be  had  at  the  Olil  Established 

STONE  AND  MARBLE  WORKS, 

23,  BoLIUN-.STmiET. 
JOHN  CHAPMAN  and  SON,  Proprietors,  successors  to  the 
late  Mr.  M.  Kirwan,  the  former  having  been  his  manager  foi 
24  years. 

Please  note  the  address— 2-3,  BOLTON-STREET. 
Orders  promptly  despatched. 


CEMENTS. 

JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHEIIS" 

tf  celebrated 

LONDON  RO.MAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON   PORTLAND   C  E  M  K  N  T,  and 
KEENE'S  MARBLE  CEMENTS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Iteduced  Piices,  by 

eci,  GRAFTON-STUEET,  DUBLIN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  William  Tite,  Esq.,  JI.P.  for  liallt.  and  Architect  of  the 
Royal  JSxchange,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  March,  1864. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  1  have 
used  both  thesorts  of  Cement  niamifiicturcd  by  }  oin- tirui.  and 
that  of  .Messrs.  Francis  and  Son;  I  mean  the  Cement  usu.illy 
called  Rinnan  Cement,  or  the  more  recent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement.  I  believe  these  Cements,  maiuifactui  ed  by 
either  of  your  firms,  to  be  equally  good  I  know  no  differ- 
ence, chemically  or  practically,  betwicn  them;  and  I  should 
use,  and  authorize  to  be  used  indifferently,  either  one  or  the 
other.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  tliink  it  ne- 
cessary.— I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      William  Titk. 

From  R.O.  Minnie,  Eiq^Survenorto  Board  of  Ordnance,Lotidon. 

WarOfiice,  Pall  Mail,  London,  S.W., 
3rd  March,  IS64. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  my  favourable  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Portland  and  other  Cements,  which  have  been  e.xtensively 
used  in  the  Public  Works  connected  with  the  War  Department 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  several  of  the  fortifications 
now  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  within 
my  knowledge  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction.— I  am,  gen- 
tlemen, your  obedient  servant, 

(Signcdj      U.  0.  Minnie,  Surveyor. 


■  Blocks. 


ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

FERGUSLIE  FIRE-CLAY  WORKS, 
PAISLEY, 

WOULD  draw  the  attention  of  parties  re- 
quiring FIRE-CLAY  GOODS  to  the  Stocks  kept  at  their 
Depots,  at 

56,  NORTH-WALL,  DUBLIN, 

AND 

QUEEN'S-QTIAY,  BELFAST, 

Where  will  be  found  the  largest,  most  varied,  and  ciif.\pk.st 
assortment  of  Scotch  Fire-Clay  Goods  in  Ireland,  and  iSecoml 
to  None  in  ijilaUt^l. 

The  followioL'.  among  others,  are  thegrtods  kept  in  Stock-  — 
White   Fire   Bi  ii-ks,  for   facing    Chiinnel  Blocks. 

biiildiiig.s,  of  every  design. 
Wtiite  Fire  Bricks,  for  f(irii.ice3. 
Glazed  Se\ver  Pipes,  ^v•itll  patent 

or  socket  joints. 
Oriiainemal  Cliitiiney  Cans. 
FItie  I.iiiiiiirs  and  Oncomings. 
Joist  .Shields. 
Balusters. 

Wall  Coping,  various  sizes  and 

shapes. 
fi.irden  Edgiiii»s. 
Ornamental  Quoins. 

Stable  Pavin  Bricks. 

Good',  can  also  be  sbip))ed  by'  steamer  or  .sailing  vessel  frcjui 
Glasgow  or  the  Works  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Field  Drainage  Pipes,  fi  om  I J  inch  to  6  inches  in  bore,  of 
the  best  quality,  at  moderate  terms. 

Prices  and  all  particulars  on  application.  Inspection  in- 
vited. 

ROBERT  BROWN  AND  SON, 

Dublin  Depot- .56,  NOItTH-WALL. 
Belfast  Depot— QUEEN'S-QUAY. 


Inveit  Sewe, 
Kidfe  Tiles. 
Flooring  I  iles. 
Flue  Covers,  of  all  sizes. 
Gas  Retorts. 
Cattle  Troughs 
Morse  Mangers. 
Scullery  Troughs 
Flou-er  Vases  and  Pedest.ils. 
Cow  House  Channel  Blocks. 
Milk  Coolers. 
Pickling  Dishes. 
Ground  Firie-Clay,  &c.,  jte 


HALKIN  HYDRAULIC  LIME, 

HOLYWELL. 

THE  Holywell  Linie  Company  (Limited), 

J-  Manufacturers  of  RO.MAN  and  POK  TLAND  CEMENTS, 
have  supplied  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  with' 
upwards  of  16(i,0(il)  tons  of  their  celebrateil  Halkiu  .Mountain 
Lime  Stone  during  the  last  ten  yens,  and  have  now  the  ex- 
clusive supply  of  the  article  to  that  Board.  I  his  stone  yields 
the  Hydraulic  Lime  with  which  the  great  Docks  of  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead  have  been  almo.st  entirely  constructed  and 
maintained.  The  Bridgewater  I'rustee.s,  ilie  Weaver  Navi- 
gation Trust,  Belfast  Haroour  Works,  dc,  have  also  been 
largely  supplied  with  the  article.  It  was  used  e.xclusively  in 
the  construction  of  Runcorn  Bridge,  and  is  now  in  inci-e;ising 
demand  for  Sewerage,  Colliery,  and  other  Works. 

For  Prices,  tC-c.,  apply  to  Evan  Evans,  Esq.,  Managing 
Director,  Holy  well  Lime  Company  ( Limited),  Holywell. 

pAS  CHANDELIERS  AND  FITTINOfc 
LEAD  PIPE,  SIIEKT  LEAD,  ' 
BRASS  W  0  ii  K  OF  ALL  KINDS 

FOR  PLUMBERS,  I ItON.MONGEIIS,  E.XGINEERS 
AND  BUILDERS, 
On  the  best  terms  by  the  .Manuf4cturers, 

WILLIAM  CU:iTIS  AND  SONS, 

99,  MIDDLE  AlUiEY-STliKK F. 
Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  .Manufacture  o) 
HIGH  PRESSURE  WATER  FITTLN'GS  at  the  Factorv  and 
WnoLF.SALE  Warehouse,  CHANCEKY-LANE. 

I )  0  S  S     AND     M  U  II  II  A  Y, 

l\i    Plumbers,  Iron  <t  Brass  Founders.  <t  Li-ad  .Merdiaiil^ 
92,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STltEET, 
DUBLIN, 
AndDUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 


WHITE  BRICK. 

THE  Subscribers,  as  Agents  for  Ireland  for 

JL  .Messrs.  Allen  JIanu  of  Glasgow,  would  invite  the 
attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  the  unrivalled  Brick 
manufactured  by  this  Firm. 

These  are,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  any  other  While  Brick 
manufactured. 

Samp  e  bo.\es  and  Price  Lists  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to 

W.  D.  HENDERSON  &  SONS, 
INSURANCE  BUILDING,  VICTORIA-STREET, 
BELFAST. 


BENSON'S 
WATCHES   AND  CLOCKS. 

Bv  special  aiiijnintment  to 
Il-lill.    THE    PKINCE    OF  WALES. 
Prize  Medals— Loiuhai,  Inililin,  ami  Paris. 
Maker  of  the  Gold  Caskets  ])i  esciited  bv  the  City  of  London 
to  li.R.H   the  PiuNCE  i.F  Wales,  H.lt.H.  the 
Duke  OF  EDiNiiUio^u,  ,Siit  John  Burgovne, 
.M.  Lics.^Eis,  &c. 
W  AT C  HE S  —  CHR0N05IETEU.S,  Chronogr\phs,  Key- 
less, Repeaters.  Leveies,  HoRizo.rtALs,  Eoi: 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
CIiOCKS— For  Dining  and  Dkawing-Rooms,  Car- 
riages, CiicRciiEs,  Hai.l  or  Shop,  Perpe- 
tual Caleni»\rs.  \\  iNi)  Dials,  &c. 
J  EW  E  Zi  Ii  E  K.  V  —Specialities  in  Monograms,  Dia- 
monds, Ckystals,  and  Fink  Gold,  for 

BllIDAL  AND  other  PkFSKNTS. 

SZIiVER  AND  EZ.ECTIlO-PX.ATE. 

For  Presentation,  R,vcing,  Diners  a  la 
Russe,  or  Tea  Tahle,  &c.,  <tc. 
WORKS  or  ART  in  Bronze,  by  the  EEsrr  Ar- 
tistes. 

PRICES  AND  DK.SCRIITI0NS  OF  WATCHKS.  CLOCKS,  PLATE, 

Jewellery-,  Chain.*,  &c.,  see  iLi.u.STRATEnI 
PAMrni.ETs,  Pu.sT  Free  eoi:  2  Stamps. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Jewellery,  Chains.  Plate,  dc,  sent  to  al 
parts  of  the  world, 
J.  W.  BENSOSl', 
Steam  Factory  and  City  Show  Rooms, 
I,UDGATE  HIZ.!,, 
AND    OZ.D    BOND  STREET, 
X.ONDON. 

Watches  repaired,  by  skilled  workmen.  Old  Silver,  Watches, 
Gold,  Jewelleiy,  tie,  exchanged.  Merchants,  Shippers 
and  Watch  Clubs  supplied. 
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Christmas  Literature  and  Art. 

^-5^^J^0R  the  last  few  weeks  the  press 
^^^^W^    of  London  has  been  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  its  labours, 
and  publishers'   and  booksellers' 
shelves  are  piled  high  with  many- 
colored  volumes  of  numerous  sizes  and  on  a 
legion  of  subjects.    The  Christmas  holidays 
are  the  happy  periods  of  boyhood,  and  the 
publishing  world  of  late  years  is  catering 
well  for  the  amusement  and  the  instruction 
of  youth.    Though  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
works  issued  in  London  at  this  season  are 
intended  for  youths  of  both  sexes,  there  is 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  well  adap- 
ted for  reading  by  adults.    Indeed  there  are 
many  of  the  works  issued  at  Christmas-time 
likely  to  live  as  standard  volumes  on  our  book- 
shelves.   The  magazine  and  novel  publishers 
have  issued,  or  are  issuing,  their  many  sen- 
sational and  charmingly-bound  tomes,  and  the 
architectural  and  art  publishers  have  been 
lately  equally  busy  in  preparing  and  pub- 
lishing illustrated  works,  whose  popularity 
will  not  die  on  the  close  of  our  Christmas 
holidays.    Messrs.  Sprigg  (the  successors  of 
Atchley  and  Co.,  Russell-street)  ;  Lockwood 
and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall-court ;  Virtue  and 
Co. ;  Mackenzie ;  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. ; 
Jobbins ;  Spon ;  Warne  and  Co. ;  Trubner  and 
Co. ;  CasseU,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  and  others, 
are  all  issuing  works  of  a  practical  nature  on 
art  and  architectural  matters,  or  hinging  to 
them.    It  is  needless  almost  to  enumerate 
the  publishers  of  light  literature  and  amuse- 
ment at  this  season,  for  they  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  have  sent  forth  on  the 
public  market  really  creditable  works  of  a 
most  varied  description.    The  contributions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fairholt  to  the  Art  Journal 
have  been  collected  by  a  friend  and  issued 
under  the  following  title—"  Homes,  Haunts, 
and  Works  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt, 
and  Cuyp,  the  Dutch  Genre  Painters,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Rafifaelle,  being  a  Series  of  Art 
Rambles  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy." 
This  is  a  pretty  long  title  for  a  work :  but 
the  book  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Mr. 
Fairholt's  work  is  well  illustrated,  and  the 
lovers  of  Gothic  architecture,  or  with  Gothic 
sympathies,  will  find  much  interest  in  this 
work,  made  up  of  the  collected  contributions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fairholt  to  the  Art  Journal. 
This  work  is  issued  from  the  house  of  Virtue 
and  Co.    Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin  have 
issued  some  additional  volumes  this  season 
on  practical  subjects,  besides  their  usual 
technical  and  useful  manuals  on  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  have  already  been  of  such 
vast  use  to  the  operatives  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is  the 
author  of  "  very  amusing  Christmas  work 
for  chU'"'    a  ; — Mr.  KnatchbuU  Hugesson's 
"  MoonLnine "  is  reckoned  a  regular  bit  of 
Bunshine  by  the  juveniles.    The  press  is  loud 
in  its  praise.    MacmUlan  is  the  publisher  of 
this  book. 

Trubner  and  Co.  have  published  a  work,  of 
which  the  weU-known  Thomas  "Wright  is  the 
author ;  it  is  entitled  "  The  Homes  of  Other 
Days,"  and  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lytton.  It 
treats  of  mediaeval  times,  of  the  domestic 


manners,  customs,  and  sentiments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  England;  of  Anglo-Saxon 
homes,  and  Norman  life  and  chivalry.  This 
work  is  an  enlargement  of  a  former  and  simi- 
lar work  by  the  same  author,  and  will,  from 
its  nature,  afford  artists  and  even  architects 
an  insight  to  the  architecture  of  the  time  of 
which  it  treats.  The  book  is  well  printed 
and  illustrated.  Routledge  and  Sons  have 
put  out  on  the  market  some  excellent  boys' 
books  of  an  instructive  and  amusing  kind. 
"Examples  of  Municipal,  Commercial,  and 
Street  Architecture  of  France  and  Italy  from 
the  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  is 
being  issued  from  the  publishing  house  of 
Mackenzie,  in  parts.  The  work  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  architect,  of  Edinburgh. 
It  will  contain  102  plates,  with  letterpress. 
"  A  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival,"  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  is 
being  issued  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
This  work  wiU  no  doubt  be  received  with  a 
general  approval,  from  the  well-known  repu- 
tation of  the  author.  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Resistance  of  Material,  and  the  Preser- 
vation of  Timber,"  by  an  American  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering,  De  Volson  Wood, 
has  also  been  issued  by  Triibuer  and  Co. 
Lockwood  and  Co.,  the  active  publishers 
of  Weale's  Rudimentary  Series,  besides 
issuing  new  editions  of  their  valuable 
manuals,  have  issued  "  Practical  Geometry 
for  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and 
Mechanic,"  and  "  Every  Man  His  Own  Law- 
yer " — a  work  bearing  on  the  law  of  contracts, 
patents,  trade  marks,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  building  and  engineering 
branches  of  a  legal  nature.  Several  works 
connected  with  architecture,  engineering, 
surveying,  and  mechanics  are  announced, 
and  will  probably  be  issued  before  the  close 
of  the  year. 

In  the  realm  of  romance,  poetry,  history, 
pastime,  and  humour,  from  the  three-volumed 
novel  down  to  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
popular  magazines,  the  following  publishers 
are  prominent : — Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. ; 
Hurst  and  Blackett ;  T.C.  Newby;  Tinsley, 
Brothers  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  ; 
Chapman  and  HaU  ;  John  Murray  ;  Richard 
Bentley  and  Son  ;  Blackwood  and  Sons  ;  R. 
Hardwicke,  and  others  we  have  previously 
mentioned. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Field  has  written  a  work 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Stones  of  the 
Temple."  Though  a  religious  work,  it 
touches  upon  art  subjects.  A  portion  of 
this  work  was  published  a  considerable  time 
ago  in  the  Church  Builder.  Mr.  Field's  work 
gives  the  derivations  of  the  terms  in  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  of  articles  attached  to 
or  apart  from  church  building.  He  explains 
what  is  meant  by  the  font,  the  pulpit,  the 
nave,  aisles,  transept,  chancel-screen,  altar, 
organ-chamber,  vestry,  pUlars,  roof,  tower, 
&c.,  and  endeavours  to  convey  a  lesson  fuU 
of  significance  relative  to  them  aU. 

Here  in  Dublin  we  have  scarcely  anything 
worth  announcing.  Hodges  and  Foster  have 
issued  a  metrical  story  entitled  "  The  Geral- 
dine's  Bride,"  by  Thomas  GaUwey,  A.M. 
"The  Justice  of  Peace  for  Ireland":  a 
treatise  on  summary  jurisdictions,  revised 
and  enlarged,  by  Leslie  Sydney  Montgomery, 
A.M.  A  pamphlet,  by  Jonathan  Pim,  M.P., 
on  "  Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Parliament," 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers. 

The  Christmas  time  in  Ireland  is  not  cha- 
racterised of  late  years  by  any  increased 
1  vitality  in  the  publication  of  works  of  fiction 


or  fact.  The  immemorial  holly- and-ivy  cry 
will  be  heard  in  our  public  streets,  and  our 
rooms  and  halls  will  bo  decked  as  of  old  with 
those  homely  evergreens,  symbolical  of  eternal 
life  ;  but  the  hot-pressed  volumes,  brimful  of 
knowledge  or  amusement  and  humour,  that 
formerly  leaped  from  the  Irish  press,  and 
found  their  way  to  our  drawing-room  tables, 
we  wiU  look  for  in  vain.  The  publishing 
trade  of  this  city  is  indeed  at  a  low  ebb ;  but 
we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  it  once  again  full 
of  vigour  and  vitality.  Where  there  are 
readers  in  abundance,  it  needs  but  enterprise 
to  awaken  their  interest,  and  a  tact  and  talent 
to  cater  properly  for  their  national  wants  and 
tastes.  The  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  by  publishers  in  Ireland— that  of  giving 
the  purchaser  value  for  his  money,  whether 
the  subjects  of  their  publications  be  grave  or 
gay, — a  guinea's  worth  of  science  or  art,  or 
a  pennyworth  of  nonsense.  A  native  literary 
and  art  spirit  will  again  ramify  this  island  if 
our  learned  bodies  and  public  journals  are 
only  true  to  themselves,  and  direct  and  mould 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  need  advice, 
if  they  are  not  above  it.  If  they  are,  so 
much  the  worse  for  their  own  interests,  and 
aU  our  interests  in  the  end. 

We  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further  at 
present,  but  end  by  wishing  our  patrons  and 
the  public  in  general  success  and  satisfaction 
in  their  Christmas  purchases  and  presents  in 
the  domain  of  literature  and  art. 


THE  IRISH  AND  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTES OF  ARCHITECTS. 
We  subjoin  below  a  document  addressed  to 
the  Irish  Institute  of  Architects  by  their 
professional  brethren  in  America.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  usefulness  of  a  friendly  trans- 
atlantic or  continental  intercommunication 
between  the  members  of  professional  and 
learned  bodies,  and  also  an  exchange  of 
publications.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Sims  says,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Institute,  that  its 
publications  are  not  yet  very  numerous— a 
state  of  literary  destitution  which  also 
characterises,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree, 
our  Irish  Institute,  and  it  need  hardly  be 
wondered  at.  The  Irish,  however,  has  one 
advantage  over  the  American  body,  it  meets 
more  often  tban  once  a  year.  Mr.  Sims 
states  that  the  members  of  the  American 
Institute  are  too  busily  engaged  in  practice, 
which  accounts  or  excuses  for  the  poverty 
or  sparseness  of  their  publications.  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  members  in  general 
of  the  architectural  profession  in  Ireland  are 
never  over-busy ;  and,  though  there  are  a  few 
able  men  among  their  number,  the  majority 
of  them  take  but  little  interest  indeed  in  the 
history  or  literature  of  their  guild.  There 
is  a  want  of  esprit  de  corps  among  the 
members  of  the  Irish  architects  that  We 
cannot  very  well  explain  without  indulging 
in  suppositions,  which  would  be  ungenerous 
on  our  part  to  moot.  Were  our  architects 
united  our  institute  would  be  a  power  in 
the  land,  instead  of  being  powerless  from  its 
innate  weakness.  We  know  some  of  its 
members  whose  sympathies  are  right,  and 
whose  services  are  ever  volunteered  when 
required.  An  Architectural  Institute  should 
exist,  however,  more  than  one  in  name,  and 
all  its  members  should  be  ambitious  to  rival 
each  other  in  preserving  its  dignity  by  adding 
to  their  own  professional  reputation.  Draw- 
ings of  the  works  executed  by  each,  models 
of  the  public  buildings  erected,  maps,  plan^. 
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books,  and  the  printed  papers  read  at  the 
institute  should  be  found  in  their  proper 
place,  and  weU  arranged  within  the  walls  of 
the  institute.  Meetings  should  take  place 
more  often,  and  practical  papers  should  be 
read,  which  would  prove  of  interest  not  only 
to  architects  but  to  all  the  operatives  of  the 
building  trades.  It  is  the  duty  of  Architec- 
tural Institutes  to  afford  technical  instruction 
to  the  young  operative  generation  with  whom 
they  are  likely  to  be  in  contact.  There 
are  also  various  other  matters  relating 
to  contracts,  disputes,  and  disagreements 
between  architects  and  builders,  and  of  modes 
and  methods  now  prevalent  in  building  opei-a- 
tions,  which  do  not  reflect  much  honour  on 
our  civilization,  which  might  be  considered 
and  discussed  with  a  view  to  reform  by  our 
Irish  Institute. 

We  have  in  our  midst,  in  this  capital,  an 
architecture  to  be  proud  of,  and  names  who 
have  left  the  profession  of  the  architect  in 
days  past  in  Ireland,  in  a  better  and  more 
dignified  position  than  they  found  it.  'Tis  a 
pity  then,  rather  it  is  a  shame,  that  more 
interest  is  not  manifested  by  our  ai-chitects 
in  matters  that  deeply  concei-n  the  i)ractice, 
the  dignity,  and  respectability  of  their 
honoui'able  profession. 

Not  one  architectural  publication  by  an  Irish 
architect  can  we  find  issuing  from  the  Irish 
press  of  any  public  note.  There  is  a  miser- 
able and  dismal  dearth  of  Irish  publications. 
We  have  newspapers  enough,  but  the  service 
they  render  to  architecture  in  Ireland  is  )iiL 
Our  own  little  publication  alone  exists  as 
representative  of  the  building  interest,  which 
is  in  truth  the  architectural  interest,  and 
though  we  can  count  several  members  of  the 
institute  and  without  the  institute  among 
our  subscribers,  we  are  not  surprised,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  have  not  many  more, 
■when  we  find  how  utterly  careless  the 
architects  of  Ireland  are  in  general  whether 
they  are  represented  by  an  institute  or  not. 
It  may  not  be  pleasant  to  write  this,  and  it 
may  prove  equally  unpleasant  for  others  to 
read  it,  but  we  consider  that  no  amount  of 
trimming  or  beating  about  the  bush  ever  yet 
served  any  public  or  national  interest.  So 
much  by  way  of  preliminary  we  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  write,  in  giving  insertion  to  the 
following  document : — • 

4-26,  Walnut-street,  Philadelphia,  U.S., 
30th  June,  1871. 

Sir, — The  American  Iriftitute  of  Arehiteeta, 
desiring  to  he  in  more  intimate  assoeialion  wiih  its 
sister  societies  of  Europe.  ]  am  eharsed  with  the 
duty  of  invitini!  an  interchaiijje  of  curres|iondeMce 
with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland. 

This  Ifistitute  desires  that  at  any  rate  an  annual 
letter  should  pass  between  iis  secretary  for 
foreifjn  correspondence  and  the  similar  office  in  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland  ;  and  that 
an  interchanije  of  publications  should  take  place 
from  time  to  time.  This  Institute  would  su^jgest 
that  the  interesto  of  Art  would  be  forwarded  if 
national  architectural  societies  ma  le  it  a  eeneral 
custom  to  interchange  photographs  of  meritorious 
works  erected  from  the  designs  of  their  members 
Architects,  as  artists,  should  ever  strive  for  the 
advancement  of  their  Art  in  a  cosmopolitan  spirit, 
irrespective  of  national  boundaries;  and  this  Iirsti- 
tute  cannot  but  consider  that  the  general  cause  of 
Art  would  he  materially  promoted  by  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in  other 
countries. 

The  organization  of  this  Institute  is  somewhat 
upon  the  feileral  principle,  resembling  in  this  the 
government  of  the  country.  It  is  a  purely  national 
body,  and  its  members  and  officers  being  scattered 
over  the  country,  it  meets  but  once  in  each  year, 
namely,  in  November.  During  the  interim,  the 
affairs  are  conducted  by  the  officers  acting  under 
the  directions  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  meets 
monthly.  Branch  societies,  or  chapters  as  they  are 
termed,  have  been  formed  in  the  large  cities,  and  to 
these  are  committed  the  interests  of  the  art  and  the 


profession  iti  the  different  localities.  The  institute 
is  a  society  of  architects  or  professional  guild, 
heins  composed  of  fellows  and  associates  who  must 
havebeen  formerly,  orarenow,  practisiuir  architects. 
The  chapters  are  architectural  societies,  and  are 
comnnsed  of  architects  who  are  also  members  of  the 
institure,  together  with  amateurs  and  patrons  of  art 
generally. 

The  publications  of  this  institute  are  not  yet  very 
numerous.  Architects  in  this  country  are,  as  a 
tjeneral  thins,  too  busily  engaged  in  practice  to 
allow  time  for  writing  heyond  the  resular  calls  of 
every-day  iluty.  If,  however,  you  '.vill  furnish  me 
witli  the  proper  address,  copies  of  what  has  been 
published  to  the  present  time,  and  a  collection  of 
photosfraphs  of  some  of  the  more  important  build- 
ings wliicdi  have  been  recently  erected  in  different 
parts  of  Ihe  country,  will  be  forwarded  to  your 
institute.  Printed  matter,  &c  ,  intended  (or  this 
institute,  should  be  addressed  to  its  liusiness  office. 
No.  98  Broadway,  New  York. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  reply  to  tills  note  in  time  to  enable  me  to 
present  it  at  thene.xtannual  convention  in  November. 
I  bea  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Henry  A.  Sims, 
Secretary  for  Foreian  Correspondence. 
To  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence 

of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland. 


LONDON  CHURCH  NEWS. 

Church  restoration  and  repair  is  proceeding 
in  several  parts  of  London.  Bishopsgate 
Church,  which  was  built  between  the  year 
of  1725-9,  the  old  one  on  the  same  site  being 
taken  down.  The  original  church  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  during  the  Great  Fire  of 
Loudon.  The  church  has  just  had  some  im- 
provements and  embellishments  made  in  it 
which  greatly  improve  its  appearance,  more 
especially  at  the  east  end.  The  chancel  was 
originally  coated  with  colour-wash.  This 
has  been  removed,  and  decorations  as  follows 
have  been  carried  oat  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Pritchard 
— The  ribs  of  the  groined  roof  have  been 
gilded,  and  a  scroll  pattern  in  oil  and  colours 
stencilled  alongside  each  rib,  the  spandril 
panels  being  painted  a  French  grey,  and 
studded  over  with  gold  fleurs-de-lis.  The 
panels  and  stonework  round  the  painted 
window  over  the  communion-table  have  been 
marbled,  and  the  mouldings  round  the  same 
gilded.  The  pilasters  are  also  marbled,  and 
the  caps  gilded.  The  walls  between  the 
pilasters  on  each  side  have  been  stencilled 
and  gilded.  The  chancel  arch  is  painted, 
and  has  a  honeysuckle  pattern  stencilled  on 
the  face ;  whilst  on  the  coffer-panels,  in  the 
soffit,  the  flowers  have  been  gikled  solid,  with 
a  maroon  background,  and  the  mouldings 
round  the  panels  gilded.  A  very  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  decorations  is  the  new  reredos, 
executed  in  mosaics  by  Signor  Salviati,  of 
St.  James's-street.  On  a  scroll  in  the  ujiper 
part  are  the  words,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in 
Heaven;"  the  scroll  being  intertwined  with 
passion-flowers.  Beneath  are  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet — Alpha 
and  Omega,  having  reference  to  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  On  the  right  side  is  a  figure  of 
Moses,  and  on  the  left  St.  John,  representing 
respectively  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  The 
whole  of  this  mosaic  work,  which  required 
great  patience  and  skill,  has  been  carried  out 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  Some 
clusters  of  gas  jets  have  been  added  to  the 
chancel  and  other  parts  of  the  church.  The 
cost  of  most  of  the  work  (which  has  been 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  church- 
wardens, Messrs.  Newman  and  Latimer)  has 
been  provided  out  of  funds  left  by  a  benevo- 
lent donor,  for  the  sustentation  of  the  fabric. 
The  churchyard  belonging,  has  been  for  some 
time  laid  out  as  a  garden,  within  which  has 
been  placed  a  fountain  and  seats.  The  tomb- 
stones are  aU  levelled,  and  shrubs  and  flowers 
and  gravelled  walks  are  now  above  the  graves 
of  the  dead. 

The  committee  of  the  Memorial  HaU 
Fund  have  now  agreed  on  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  John  Jarring,  architect,  and  the  sub- 
scribers have  approved  of  the  designs.  The 
building  will  occupy  a  large  frontage  in 
Farringdon-street,  part  of  the  site  of  the  old 


Fleet  Prison,  and  have  access  also  by  Fleet- 
lane.  The  elevation  is  a  combination  of  the 
Baronial  with  the  Gothic,  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  the  erection ;  and  wOl  have  a  very 
striking  and  imposing  appearance.  The  cost 
of  the  freehold  was  ^28,000,  and  the  hall 
and  ofSces  will  not  be  built  for  less.  But  the 
building  will  be  a  fine  ornament  to  that  part 
of  the  City. 

The  church  of  St.  Clement,  Eastcheap,  is 
being  re-arranged,  restored,  and  decorated  by 
Mr.  Butterfield.  A  proposal  has  been  made 
to  erect  a  window  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
prelate. 

The  issuing  of  a  commission  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  the  union  of  the  rectory  of 
AUhallows,  Bread-street,  with  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  was  re- 
ported, and  it  was  stated  that  the  repairs  of 
the  bells  were  completed. 

At  a  vestry  of  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Laurence,  Jewry, 
three  exhibitioners  under  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Smith's  charity  were  elected.  The  question  of 
prizes  was  spoken  of.  The  chairman  thought 
the  matter  had  better  be  deferred  for  more 
mature  consideration.  He  drew  attention  to 
some  designs  for  stained-glass  windows  for 
the  united  parishes,  which  had  been  sent  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  BeU,  as  also  to  a  sketch 
by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son  for  the  "back 
memorial  window,"  which  is  to  be  erected  by 
subscriptions  from  the  choir  and  friends.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the 
proceedings.  The  exhibitions,  which  are 
tenable  for  six  years,  are  now  available  for 
the  City  of  London  School,  University  College 
or  King's  College,  were  founded  by  the  wiU 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  in  1693  left 
several  houses  in  Broad-street  to  the  parishes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"THE  INDURATION  OF  MORTAR." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  some  interest  a 
paper  in  your  last  issue  entitled  "  The  Indu- 
ration of  Mortar,"  and  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  builders  should  be  either  in- 
attentive to,  or  perhaps  so  unacquainted  with, 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  of  nature, 
as  to  recommend  mortar  being  prepared  from 
lime,  rendered  deliquescent  unless  applied 
before  it  has  had  time  to  reacquire  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  quantities  sufficient  to  deteriorate 
it,  which  according  to  present  practice  it 
assuredly  does  from  being  exposed  for 
lengthened  periods,  and  under  cu-cumstances 
which  largely  neutralise  its  cementing  power. 
As  an  illustration,  I  will  give  lime-water.  Now 
it  is  well  known  in  every  chemical  laboratory, 
that  this  preparation — which  is  simply  hydrate 
of  lime  in  solution  with  water — must  be  kept 
in  air-tight  vessels ;  because  if  exposed  to 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  it  rapidly  loses 
its  properties,  either  for  medicinal  purposes 
or  for  use  in  arts  or  manufactures,  as  when 
thus  treated,  it  produces  pellicle  upon  pellicle 
of  carbonate,  until  what  remains  of  the  lime 
becomes  precipitated  in  a  residuum,  which  is 
speedily  deprived  of  its  acrid  taste,  shewing 
it  to  be  utterly  valueless  for  its  intended 
purposes.  Now,  if  this  applies  to  Ume-water, 
it  is  apparent  it  must  equally  apply  to  lime 
prepared  from  what  buQders  call  putty, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  a  solution  of  the 
hydrate  upon  a  larger  scale.  Therefore,  if 
occasionally  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  prepare  mortar  in  this  manner,  it  should 
only  be  in  smaU  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
then  immediately  incorporated  with  the  sand, 
by  which  means  exposure  in  large  surfaces 
is  avoided,  and  the  too  rapid  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  prevented  to  a  considerable 
extent.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  apjjrove  of  putty 
mortar;  but  it  often  occurs  time  will  not 
permit  plastering  material  to  be  made  as  it 
ought  to  be  by  slaking.  In  such  cases  I  have 
had  it  prepared  as  I  describe,  and  found  no 
injurious  effects  to  foUow. — I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
An  Abchitect. 


Dec.  1,  1871.] 
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A  CHAPTEK  UPON  LIME.— WHENCE 
DERIVED.* 

Lime  is  a  simple  white  earth  soluble  in 
water  which  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  several  substances — animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  and  is  contained  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  aU  calcareous  rocks — but  lime, 
whence  derived,  or  the  important  part  it  bears 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  possibly  little 
understood  by  those  whom  every-day  experi- 
ence leads  them  in  contact  with  it.     In  its 
primary  state  we  find  it  in  solution  with 
springs,   or  water  which    has  percolated 
through  calcareous  strata,  and  as  such  is 
valueless,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  or 
so  far  as  it  enters  into  animal  or  vegetable 
life,    but   water  everywhere  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  combining  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  this  gas  which  issues  abundantly  from 
the  earth  (but  more  particularly  in  volcanic 
countries,  of  which  more  hereafter)  becomes 
the  medium  which  solidifies  lime  by  petri- 
faction, and  gives  it  to  us  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  or  lime  stone.  In  order  more  easily 
to  understand  the  process  by  which  this  is 
effected  we  have  only  to  observe  the  for- 
mation of  stalactite  and  stalagmite — both 
these  substances  are  formed  by  lime  held  in 
solution  by  water  which  issues  drop  by  drop 
into  some  caverned  recess  beneath  the  earth 
(possibly  excavated  by  the  action  of  a  subter- 
ranean river  at  some  remote  period — or  it 
may  be  by  volcanic  agency)  each  drop  gradu- 
ally solidifying,  as  commencing  like  a  small 
icicle,  until  the  stalactite  reaches  the  stalag- 
mite which  has  been  more  slowly  in  formation 
from  the  overplus  of  the  drop  to  underneath — 
the  stalagmite  producing  the  larger  amount 
of  petrifaction f  until  at  length  they  become 
united  and  produce  a  solid  pillar  of  stone, 
these  being  multiplied  in  endless  variety  of 
form  according  to  the  extent  of  the  caverned 
recess  and  to  the  amount  of  lime  held  in 
solution  above,  produce  in  course  of  ages  the 
vast  stalactite  caves  of  the  American  and 
European  continents,  in  Derbyshire  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Ireland,  as  for  example,  near 
Mitchelstown  in  the  Co.  Cork.  This  is  what  is 
technically  called  carbonate  of  lime  in  one  of 
its  purest  forms,  which  ought  to  produce  a 
pure  white  ;  however,  it  receives  much  colour- 
ing matter  according  as  the  water  which  pro- 
duces it  passes  through  different  mineral 
strata,  and  thereby  it  receives  every  variety 
of  tint.     The  same  process  is  continuously 
going  on  in  volcanic  countries,  but  by  a 
difi'erent  medium,  i.e.,  through  the  agency  of 
running  water,  and  in  a   far  more  rapid 
manner  caused  by  the  greater  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  existing  in  some  regions, 
as  the  Travertine  springs  of  Italy,  where  solid 
masses  of  stone  averaging  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness are  formed,  according  to  the  authority 
of  Lyell,  in  four  months,  and  it  is  of  this 
stone  a  great  portion  of  the  best  buildings  of 
ancient  and  modern  Rome  are  erected  [vide 
Lyell's  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  vol.  i,  page 
234) .    Dr.  Grosse  on  the  baths  of  San  Fillipo 
(Ed.  Phil.  Jour.  vol.  ii,  page  292,)  thus  writes 
— "  The  water  which  supplies  the  baths  falls 
into  a  kind  of  pond  where  it  has  been  known 
to  deposit  a  solid  mass  30  feet  thick  in  about 
20  years." 

Carbonate  of  lime  does  not  generally  shew 
as  much  appearance  of  stratification  as  is  usual 
with  rocks  of  sedimentarydeposit,but  travertin 
and  stalagmite  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as 
both  are  formed  in  layers,  and  many  examples 
of  them  occur  in  the  thinnest  laminae, 
sections  of  stalagmite  often  shewing  as 
petrified  timber  in  circular  rings,  so  also 
does  travertin,  from  being  formed  round  the 
pendant  branches  of  trees  or  perhaps  reeds 
growing  in  the  water  into  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated. Mountain  limestone,  from  which 
lime  for  building  or  agricultural  purposes  ig 


»  Written  for  the  Proprietor  of  tlie  Ikbh  Bdilder  by 
William  Huglies,  Esq. 

t  A  curious  peculiarity  occurs  in  the  formation  of  stalag- 
mite, whicli  fully  bears  out  our  remarks  in  a  former  paper, 
"  The  luduration  of  Mortar."  If  stalagmite  is  formed  upon  a 
porous  or  sandy  substratum  it  does  not  solidify  to  the  samo 
extent  it  would  under  other  circumstances,  becaase  the 
■water  it  contains  is  abstracted  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced, 
and  although  it  retains  its  bulk  will  easily  pulverize  as  mortar 
does  when  used  with  highly  absorbent  material. 


obtained,  does  not  exhibit  stratification  to 
any  extent,  but  occurs  in  beds  of  more  or 
less  thickness,  occasionally  showing  no  strati- 
fication whatever,  and  although  it  forms  some 
of  the  highest  mountain  masses  occurring  in 
beds  of  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  formed  under 
water,  the  theory  for  which  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  in  the  numerous  shells  and  fossil 
remains  which  it  contains.  Rivers  deposit  cal- 
careous strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  numerous  foreign  substances  become 
imbedded  in  it,  but  mineral  springs  which 
give  out  an  equal  quantity  of  matter  at  all 
seasons,  and  which  are  known  frequently  to 
run  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  particularly 
in  ,-volcanic  regions,*  are  the  chief  sources 
whence  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  derived. 
Volcanic  agency  at  the  present  day  is  raising 
up  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  and  in 
remote  ages  has  lifted  the  immense  masses 
of  carbonate  into  mountain  ridges,  and  by 
the  siibsidence  of  the  sea  has  made  firm  land 
of  the  rock-built  plains  whence  our  supplies 
are  derived. 

Ireland  is  possibly  as  well  circumstanced 
with  regard  to  limestone,  in  comparison  to 
its  size,  as  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
marbles  of  Connemara  and  Galway  have 
European  reputation.  Cork,  Kilkenny,  and 
Carlow  marbles  were  formerly  much  in  use, 
while  the  entire  seaboard  facing  the  Atlantic 
from  the  extreme  west  round  to  Bantry 
Bay  are  nearly  continuous  masses  of  this 
stone,  and  occasionally  protruding  on  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts.  AU  the  rocks 
which  skirt  the  shores  and  fringe  the  islands 
in  the  KiUarney  lakes  are  composed  of  it, 
while  on  the  north-east  it  occurs  extensively 
in  the  form  of  chalk  converted  (by  being 
traversed  with  basalt)  into  granular  marble 
in  the  form  of  dark  brown  chrystalline  stone, t 
and  the  entire  of  central  Ireland  contains  it 
of  a  greyish  white  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
With  regard  to  Dublin,  so  late  as  the  last 
century,  extensive  quarries  of  it  were  worked 
in  Lower  Baggot-street,  near  Stephen's 
Green,  also  at  Raheny,  Rathfarnhan,  and 
Lucan,  and  we  stUl  have  it  in  immense 
quantity  at  Howth  and  Skerries,  particularly 
the  latter,  also  along  the  entire  bed  of  the 
Dodder,  and  largely  outside  the  western 
suburbs  of  the  city. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHEL  AND 
THE  lEISH  BUILDER. 

"THURLES  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITALIAN  ART." 

A  PARAGRAPH  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Irish  Builder,  under  the  heading  of  "  Thurles 
Cathedral  and  Italian  Art,"  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  a  tabernacle  had  arrived  from 
Rome  and  was  about  to  be  placed  in  the 
Cathedral.  While  mentioning  the  fact,  which 
we  did  on  the  authority  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
Limerick  RejJoHer,  we  condemned,  at  the 
same  time,  the  importation  of  foreign  works 
of  art  into  Ireland,  saying,  we  thought  his 
lordship  might  have  given  the  order  to  some 
of  our  resident  artists.  We  also  added  those 
words,  "  Ireland  or  Irish  art  cannot  afford  to 
suffer  in  this  ignoble  manner." 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  his  grace, 
in  which  we  are  accused^of  making  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  and  he,  more- 
over, considers  our  remarks  of  a  nature  cal- 
culated to  prevent  people  from  contributing 
to  the  funds  of  the  Cathedral  building.  We 
are  told  also  in  his  lordship's  letter,  that  our 
remarks  are  actionable,  and  we  are  warned, 
if  we  do  not  give  up  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  said  paragraph,  proceedings  wiU  be  at 
once  taken  against  us. 

Our  answer  to  these  charges  will  be  simple 
and  straightforward.  We  had  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  statement  in  the  local  journal, 
that  the  tabernacle  in  question,  brought  from 
Rome,  was  a  new  work  of  Italian  art  instead 
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of  an  antique  purchase,  or  pr/'.ient  perhaps, 
imported  by  his  grace  from  Rome  ;  and  on 
the  reasonable  supposition  that  it  was  a  new 
work  our  observations  wore  penned.  We  have 
always  consistently  advocated  Irish  art  in- 
terests, and  condemned  the  practice  so  much 
in  vogue,  both  among  ecclesiastics  and  lay- 
men, of  encouraging  foreign  art  and  artists, 
to  the  injury  of  native  and  resident  ones. 

In  this  spirit  our  remarks  were  made,  and 
will  ever  be  made.  We  would  regret,  at  the 
same  time,  to  think  that  anything  we  have 
written  was  calculated  to  prevent  people  from 
contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  Cathedral. 
We  openly  disclaim  any  such  intention,  or  of 
any  covert  design  to  do  aught  connected  with 
the  Cathedral  an  injury.  From  his  lordship's 
letter  we  subjoin  the  following  portion,  in 
explanation  of  what  he  states  to  be  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  : — 

"  At  this  very  moment  tliere  are  employed  here, 
and  for  soma  months  have  beeii,  a  number  of  Irish 
artists  in  altering  and  improving  and  finishing  the 
tabernacle  to  which  reference  lias  been  made  in  the 
article  in  question,  and  to  the  same  artists  is  entrusted 
the  making  and  erecting  of  the  double  altar  on  which 
this  tabernacle  is  to  stand.  Over  these  artists  is 
placed  a  young  Dublin  man  of  fine  taste  and  skill — 
Rlr.  Chapman.  He  has  associated  with  him  other 
Dublin  artists  viho  are  a  credit  to  their  country, 
having  now  nearlv  completed  the  gredt  altar  in  a 
style  equal  to  any  Italian  work.  They  have  the  ex- 
clusive execution  of  the  marble  works  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  portion  of  the  tabernacle  brought  from 
Rome  was  brought  for  sake  of  the  antique  marble 
composing  it.  Tbe  remodelling  it  and  fitting  into 
our  altar  is,  so  far,  and  is  to  be  to  the  end,  the  work 
of  these  Irish  artists." 

AU  we  can  say  to  this  is,  that  we  are  glad 
to  hear  his  grace  give  this  explanation,  but 
sorry  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  threaten 
us  with  law  proceedings  for  speaking  to  the 
best  of  our  information  in  the  interest  of  our 
constituency  and  countrymen.  For  upwards 
of  twelve  years  the  Irish  Builder  has  inde- 
pendently and  faithfully  advocated  the  inte- 
rests it  was  established  to  represent.  It  wiU 
not  swerve  from  its  consistent  course  ;  and, 
though  always  holding  itself  amenable  to  the 
public  wOl  if  mistaken,  it  wiU  nevertheless 
dare  to  act  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  that 
governs  the  freedota  of  the  press  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  conveyed,  we 
would  ask,  in  the  foUowing  paragraph  in  the 
Limerick  Bf/iorter,  published  in  his  lordship's 
own  diocese  ?  How  does  it  read  in  the  light 
of  his  lordship's  explanation  ? 

"The  grand  tabernacle  for  the  noble  Cathedral  of 
Thurles,  has  arrived  from  Rome  to  his  Grace  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Leahy,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Gashel 
andEmly,  and  has  been  conveyed  into  the  cathedral 
to  be  placed  in  its  proper  position." 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  is,  we  have, 
since  our  last  issue,  been  informed  by  those 
who  know  him,  a  great  advocate  of  Irish  art 
and  manufacture.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  hear  and  record  the  fact  which  must  re- 
dound to  his  credit;  but  his  very  strange 
letter  to  us  forces  on  us  a  reply  in  our  own 
vindication. 

We  fail  to  see  where  an  action  would  lie 
against  us,  or  how  it  could  be  proved  that  we 
have  grossly  misrepresented  the  facts  of  the 
case.  We  were  uninformed,  until  we  received 
his  lordship's  letter,  of  what  works  were  pro- 
ceeding at  Thurles  Cathedral,  or  what  artists 
were  employed.  We  therefore  resent  his 
lordship's  accusation  of  being  guilty  of  a 
"  foul  depreciation  "  of  Irish  artists,  and  we 
are  pained  to  think  that  the  dignitary  of  a 
Christian  Church  would  make  such  unchari- 
table remarks  or  exhibit  such  a  revengeful 
spirit.  If  his  lordship  conscientiously  be- 
lieves we  have  wantonly  and  maliciously 
taken  up  our  pen  to  injure  his  character,  let 
him  by  all  means  proceed  against  us  ;  but 
let  us  clearly  understand  that  we  are  prose- 
cuted by  an  Archbishop  and  not  in  the  name 
of  the  Church.  Church  bodies,  as  weU  as 
corporate  bodies,  are  open  to  pubUc  criticism 
and  comment.  We  plead  "  not  guilty,"  and 
we  have  faith  in  the  justice  of  our  feUow- 
citizens,  if  the  issue  be  tried,  that  our  plea 
would  not  be  falsified. 
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NOTES  ON  EARLY  PRINTING  AND 

PUBLISHING  IN  IRELAND. 

Recently  in  these  pages  we  reviewed  the 
state  of  Native  Literature  and  the  Publishing 
Trade  in  Ireland,  and  we  had  occasion,  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  subject,  to  pass  some  strictures 
which  challenged  controversy.  Then,  as  now, 
our  object  was  sincere  desire  to  effect  a  pub- 
lic and  national  good,  while  at  the  same  time 
affording  interesting  historical  particulars 
relating  to  branches  of  industry  in  Ireland 
once  rife,  though  now  in  a  mournful  state  of 
stagnation.  We  now  purpose  to  treat  our 
readers  to  a  subject  jjendaut  to  the  former, 
giving  some  account  of  the  early  printing 
trade  of  Ireland,  its  slow  growth  and  its 
chequered  career  until  the  dawn  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  first  attempts  at 
printing  in  Ireland  are  enveloped  in  much 
doubt,  and  the  few  disciples  of  Faust  and 
Guttenberg  who  found  a  footing  in  this  [itsula 
Sancturuui  had  no  unusual  obstacles  to  con- 
tend against  in  the  exercise  of  their  mystic 
art,  and  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and 
household  effects.  It  was  not  the  rage  of  the 
rabble  or  the  superstition  of  the  mob  that 
beset  them,  but  high-handed  and  ii'responsible 
authority  often  swooped  down  upon  them, 
seized  their  plant,  and,  if  failing  to  capture 
the  unlucky  printers,  outlawed  them  by 
warrant  or  ukase  for  their  "  seditious  and 
treasonable  ijractices."  The  early  printers, 
publishers,  and  booksellers  of  Ireland,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  were  always  a  contumacious 
and  stubborn  race  of  dare-devils  who  had  not 
the  fear  of  God  nor  respect  for  the  Executive 
before  their  eyes.  They  were  narrowly 
watched,  and  though  licensed  betimes,  were 
scarcely  trusted,  except  when  State  printers, 
to  inirsue  their  calling  without  a  constant 
espionage.  The  truth  of  these  statements 
will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  Ireland  was  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  European  nations  into 
which  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  learn- 
ing was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  consequence. 
The  monastic  establishments  of  the  country 
were  nearly  aU  of  them  seats  of  learning, 
and  the  pens  of  the  monks  and  their  assist- 
ants and  contemporaries,  the  native  genealo- 
gists and  historiographers  were  busy.  Piles 
of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  native  dialect  and  the 
Latin  tongue  were  to  be  found  in  every 
ecclesiastical  institution  ;  and  art  as  well  as 
caligrafihy  was  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
live  in  the  composition  and  illuminating  of 
manuscript  volumes  on  various  subjects. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings 
of  the  monks  and  friars  of  old,  the  literature 
of  their  religion  and  their  countiy's  history 
bad  for  them  an  undying  charm.  They  worked 
diligently  and  laboriously  and  toiled  inces- 
santly at  this  labour  of  love  in  writing,  col- 
lating, transcribing,  and  translating,  long 
centuries  ere  a  "  first  proof "  passed  from 
under  a  printing  j)ress  on  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

The  first  efforts  at  printing  in  Ireland  were 
confined  most  exclusively  to  tracts  and  books 
connected  with  the  services  of  religion  and 
the  Church.  Before  the  year  1600  very  little 
of  any  sort  of  printing  was  executed  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  follow- 
ing— "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of , 
England.  Duhlinia  :  in  Offieina  Huinphredf 
Poiveli,  cum]rrivilegio  ad  hnprimcndum  solum.  \ 
Anno  dondni  1551."  This  book  was  in  black 
letter ;  the  copy  in  Emanuel  College  Library 
is  large  quarto. 

There  are  many  early  tracts  and  prints 
bearing  date  as  jjrinted  at  Waterford 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  or  during 
Mary's  reign,  and  subsequent,  but  it  is 
doubtful  in  most  of  these  cases  that  they 
were  printed  in  Waterford.  Our  history 
supplies  us  with  no  data  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  press  at  Waterford  so  early.  These 
books  were  most  likely  printed  at  the  conti- 
nental presses,  or  possibly  privately  printed 
in  England.  For  upwards  of  a  century  and 
a-half  subsequent  to  this,  Irish  churchmen 
and  others  were  in  the  habit  of  printing  their 
works  abroad — in  France,  in  Flanders,  and 


Italy.  Many  Irish  works,  and  some  in  Irish 
character,  have  been  printed  in  Rome  down 
to  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The  title  of  one 
of  these  works  prmted  at  Waterford  begins 
thus — "  The  Acquital  or  Purgation  of  the 
Most  Catholyke  Christen  Prince  Edward  the 
VI.,  Kyng  of  Englande,  Fraunce,  and  Ire- 
lande,  &c."  It  is  dedicated  "  To  the  nobilitie 
and  to  the  reste  of  the  charitable  Christen 
laytie  of  Englande.  John  Okie  wisheth  grace 
and  mercy  from  God  the  Father  and  from 
Jesus  Christ  the  common  and  only  Saviour  of 
the  world,  with  the  gifte  of  perfite  faithe  and 
earneste  repentaunce."  This  work  is  printed 
in  black  letter,  with  quotations  in  italics,  and 
bears  date  "  Emprinted  at  Vvaterford  the  7 
daye  of  Nouembre,  1555."  Another  book  in 
similar  type  and  letter,  also  supposed  to  be 
printed  at  Waterford,  begins  its  title  thus — 
"  An  Epistle  Written  by  John  Scory,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  vnto  all  the  Fayth- 
ful  that  be  in  Pryson  in  Englande,  or  any 
other  Treble,  for  the  Defence  of  Godde's 
Truthe,"  &c.  At  the  end,  "  Apoca  22  veni 
Domine  Jesu  cito  anno  1555."  This  work 
has  no  printer's  name  nor  indication  of  the 
place  where  printed. 

In  1571  we  find  that  Nicholas  Walsh, 
Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  brought  printing 
types  in  the  Irish  character  to  Dublin.  A 
catechism,  translated  into  Irish  by  John 
Kerney,  Treasurer  to  St.  Patrick's,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  the  first  book  printed 
in  this  character  in  Ireland.  This  was  while 
his  companion  and  friend,  the  above  Nicholas 
Walsh,  was  at  St.  Patrick's.  John  Kerney 
assisted  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Irish, 
which  was  extant  in  Sir  James  Ware's  time. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  Harris's  translation  of 
Ware  on  "  Irish  Writers." 

In  1566  or  7  an  Irish  liturgy  was  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
In  the  latter  year  a  form  of  prayer  printed 
in  Gaelic  was  issued  by  John  Knox,  but  this 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh.  A  translation  of 
Calvin's  Catechism  appeared  in  1631,  and  in 
1631  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Argyle 
issued  translations  into  the  Gaelic  of  the 
metrical  psalms.  In  1690  the  first  bible  was 
published  for  the  use  of  the  Highlands. 
These  works  were  all  in  the  Irish  orthography 
and  the  Irish  dialect,  but  none  of  these  as 
far  as  we  can  find  were  printed  in  this 
country.  We  mention  them  here  because 
belonging  to  our  language.  Sir  Henry 
Sydney  ordered  all  the  statutes  enacted  in 
Ireland  from  the  first  institution  down  to  his 
own  time  to  be  collected  and  printed.  Sir 
Richard  Bolton,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Ireland, 
in  a  new  edition  printed  in  Dublin  in  folio 
1621,  supplied  several  defects  in  the  former 
edition.  John  Vowel  alias  Hooker,  a  bur- 
gess of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1568-9  col- 
lected and  published  in  1572  "  The  Order 
and  Vsage  of  Keeping  of  the  Parlaments  of 
England."  It  is  inscribed  "  To  the  Right 
Honourable  his  very  good  Lord  Sir  William, 
Fitz  VViUiam,  Knight,  L.  deputye  of  Ireland 
lohn  Vowel  alias  Hooker  with  all  humble- 
ness and  due  reuerece  wisheth  a  happy 
successe  and  a  prosperous  governmet  to  th' 
increase  of  God's  honor  in  true  religion,  the 
Queenes  Maiesties  Seruice  in  due  obeidance 
and  the  adminstration  of  the  publique  welth 
iji  lustice  Equitie  and  ludgment." 
'-  In  1571  we  find  Vowel  in  England  busy 
compiling  and  collecting  all  the  ancient  forms 
and  usages  of  the  law  and  keeping  his  faith 
with  his  patron  Sydney.  Vowel  was  elected 
as  member  to  Exeter  in  the  Parliament  held 
at  Westminster,  13th  Elizabeth,  1571. 
Vowel's  latest  legal  work  is  inserted  in  Hol- 
linshed's  Chronicle,  1586.  Where  the  work 
of  Vowel  was  printed  separately  we  are 
unable  to  learn,  but  it  bears  some  internal 
evidence  from  certain  expressions  used  of 
having  been  printed  in  Ireland.  It  is  quarto 
in  size.  Irish  almanacks  appear  to  have 
been  pretty  early  printed  in  this  country. 
One  William  Farmer  wrote  an  almanack, 
printed  in  Dublin  in  1587,  and  had  successors 
for  years,  "  Weather  IProphets,"  but  not 
until  after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  did  these 
impostors  grow  much  in  number.  There  we 
find  the  noted  Dr.  Whalley,  followed  by 


Compotoy,  a  French  refugee  or  Flemish 
soldier,  and  Laboissiere.  These  "  starry 
interpreters"  were  succeeded  in  turn  by  less 
able  and  more  illiterate  impostors.  Next 
comes  Isaac  Butler  and  John  Smyth,  each 
contending  they  were  the  legitimate  succes- 
sors of  the  famous  Whalley.  Butler  claimed 
to  be  a  student  in  astronomy  and  botany. 
The  printing  and  publishing  of  almanacks 
in  Ireland  proved  a  pretty  profitable  trade 
from  their  first  starting  in  Ireland  'down  to  the 
present  century.  John  Smyth,  of  Elbow- 
lane,  Meath-street,  "  gives  his  advice  from  the 
stars  in  1759,"  and  a  watch  mender  in  Cork 
edited  the  "Lady's  Almanack."  The  first 
publication  of  "  Knapp's  Lady's  Almanack" 
was  in  1737.  After  his  death  it  was  started 
in  Dublin  under  the  title  of  "  Knapp's  Redi- 
vivus."  Nicholas  Grant,  of  Newry,  a  shop- 
keeper and  schoolmaster,  compiled  an  alma- 
nack which  was  printed  by  Jackson,  of  Meath- 
street,  in  this  city,  and  after  Jackson's  death 
the  copyright  of  two  or  three  popular  alma- 
nacks passed  into  the  hands  of  P.  Wogan,  book- 
seller, of  Ormond-quay.  They  continued  to 
publish  them  for  several  years,  and  several  law 
suits  were  instituted  against  other  "  Starry 
interpreters"  for  infringing  copyright.  Jones, 
a  bookseller  of  Thomas-street,  published  a 
piratical  edition  of  these  almanacks.  We 
allude  to  these  almanack  makers  at  length 
because  they  afforded  a  good  deal  of  employ- 
ment and  work  for  the  printing  trade  in 
Ireland,  and  from  the  fact  they  formed  a 
good  portion  of  the  work  of  the  trade  at  one 
time  in  this  city. 

An  "  Irish  Common  Prayer,"  printed  in 
the  Irish  character,  dedicated  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  Knight,  Lord  Deputy  General, 
by  William,  Archbishoj)  of  Tuam,  appeared 
in  October,  1609.  It  was  "  printed  by  John 
Francton."  Itwasafolio.  Francton's  name 
does  not  appear  to  any  other  publication  that 
we  have  found,  nor  do  we  believe  that  his 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  connection  with 
the  Stationers'  Company  of  London.  Where 
he  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  art  or 
learned  it  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  Dublin  newspaper  was  printed  or 
published  by  Robert  Thornton,  bookseller,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Leather  Bottle  in  Skinuer's- 
row,  A.D.  1682.  It  comprised  a  single  leaf 
of  small  folio  size  printed  on  both  sides,  each 
number  being  dated,  and  commencing  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  with  the  word  "  Sir."  In 
1700  the  first  regular  newspaper  entitled 
"  Pue's  Occurrences"  made  its  appearance. 
Castle-street  was  the  principal  haunt  of 
booksellers  previous  to  and  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  one  Eliphod  Dobson  (a 
not  very  euphonious  name)  was  one,  if  not 
the  most  wealthy  bookseller  in  Castle-street. 
His  house  was  called  the  "  Stationers'  Arms," 
and  it  flourished  during  the  reign  of  James 
II.  During  the  Commonwealth  there  was 
only  one  printer  who  i)roclaimed  his  craft 
and  followed  his  calling  with  the  permission 
of  the  authorities.  The  law  was  arbitrary, 
and  printers  were  not  to  be  trusted,  for  fear 
they  would  set  the  Liffey  on  fire.  Works 
about  to  be  printed  during  the  Common- 
wealth had  to  be  submitted  to  a  Clerk  of  the 
Council  to  receive  his  imprimatur  before 
being  published.  Under  the  reign  of  William 
the  press  in  Dublin  and  the  printing  trade 
were  equally  and  arbitrarily  trampled  upon. 
Malone  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of 
State  printer  and  was  tried  with  John  Dow- 
ling  at  the  Queen's  Bench  for  publishing  "A 
ManuaU  of  Devout  Prayers,"  intended  for 
the  use  of  Catholics.  This  was  in  the  year 
of  1707.  In  1698  William  Moleyneux,  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Dubes,  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "  The  Case  of  Ireland 
Stated."  This  book  was  condemned  to  be 
2)ublicly  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
From  this  period  till  nearly  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  printers  and  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers  in  Ireland  were 
obliged  to  be  careful  of  what  they  printed 
against  the  powers  that  ruled. 

Swift  published  with  a  vigour  and  a  ven- 
geance early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
his  printer  and  publisher,  whenever  they 
could  be  found,  paid  penalty  for  their  "  high 
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crimes  and  misdemeanours."  His  "  Drapier's 
Letters"  startled  the  Executive,  and  rewards 
were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  printer. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  satirical  dean  had  a 
private  printing  press  of  his  own,  and  that 
many  of  his  "  treasonable"  tracts  were  worked 
oSsub  rosa.  An  incident  that  occurred  several 
years  ago  during  some  alterations  or  demoli- 
tion of  a  dwelling  once  occupied  by  Swift, 
•would  seem  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  author 
of  Drapier's  Letters  having  a  private  printing 
press,  some  plant  and  mechanism  of  a 
printing  press  having  been  unearthed.  From 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  until 
its  close,  the  printing,  publishing,  and  book- 
selling trades  in  Ireland  made  rapid  strides, 
though  a  great  quantity  of  the  works  were 
reprints  of  English  and  foreign  books.  The 
newspapers  of  Ireland  were  few  before  the 
present  century,  and  the  periodical  literature 
of  Ireland  was  scant  and  feverish.  _0f_  the 
more  remarkable  journals  and  periodicals 
published  during  the  eighteenth  century  we 
intend  to  devote  a  separate  paper,  with  some 
note  of  their  printers  and  publishers  ;  of  our 
old  booksellers,  we  intend  also  to  afford  some 
waifs  and  strays,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
authors  who  wrote  at  home  or  published 
abroad,  when  the  practice  of  printing  was 
one  of  the  blackest  arts  that  was  cultivated 
in  Ireland. 

Although  comparatively  few  works  were 
printed  in  Ireland  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  art  on  the  introduction  of  the 
printing  press  down  to  the  year  1700 ;  yet 
we  can  assert  with  the  most  ample  proofs 
that  very  good  printing  in  various  styles  has 
been  carried  on  in  Ireland  for  the  last  200 
years.  Works  have  been  issued  from  the 
Irish  press  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
could  bear  comparison  with  many  issued  in 
England  or  abroad  at  the  same  period— works 
not  only  confined  to  mere  letterpress  but 
several  ably  illustrated  and  in  a  state  of 
artistic  execution  connected  with  every 
branch  of  the  art,  from  paper  making  to 
binding  and  lettering. 

We  must  pause  here  for  to-day  and  take 
breath,  promising  to  resume  our  subject  on 
the  printing,  publishing,  and  literary  crafts 
in  this  country  ere  the  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


and  architecture,  are  weU  attended  across 
the  Channel  at  present. 

When  will  we  have  the  history  of  fine 
arts  in  Ireland,  and  the  lives  of  our  painters, 
Sculptors  and  Architects  undertaken,  or, 
when  will  our  nobility  and  gentry,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  show  a  little  more  interest  in 
their  own  professions,  and  give  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  have  laboured  earnestly  to 
serve  their  interests,  and  vindicate  the  re- 
putation of  our  native  artists  and  our  arts  ? 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 


PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Me.  James  Dafforne,  who  has  in  hand  a 
work  on  Daniel  Maclise,  has  written  another 
work,  just  now  issued  from  the  publishing 
bouse  of  Virtue  and  Co.,  entitled— "  Pictures 
byC.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,"  with  descriptions  and 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  painters.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  steel  engravings. 

A  work  on  sculpture  and  sculptors  is  in 
preparation,  to  be  entitled—"  The  British 
School  of  Sculpture."  It  will  embrace 
sketches  of  the  Art  from  the  earliest  times, 
including  all  the  deceased  members  of  the 
British  school.  We  hope  the  Irish  school  is 
included,  and  that  Hickey,  Smith,  Hogan  and 
others  will  come  in  for  due  notice.  The  work 
win  be  written  by  WiUiam  B.  Scott,  author 
of  the  life  of  Albert  Durer.  It  will  be  illus- 
trated with  several  wood  engravings,  and 
upwards  of  fifty  woodcuts  in  addition. 

A  work  on  "Art  Studies  from  Nature 
applied  to  Design,"  is  also  preparing  for 
the  Press.  This  work  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  Architects,  Designers  and  Manufac- 
turers. It  will  be  in  three  divisions :  I. 
"  The  adaptability  of  our  Native  Plants  to 
the  Purposes  of  Ornamental  Art,"  by  Edward 
Hulme,  F.L.S.  II.  "  Sea  Weeds  as  Objects 
of  Design,"  by  S.  J.  Mackie,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
F.S.A."  III.  "The  Crystals  of  Snow  as 
applied  to  the  Purposes  of  Design,"  by 
James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  This  work 
wUl  be  extensively  illustrated.  Virtue  and 
Co.,  are  also  the  publishers  of  the  two  latter- 
mentioned  volumes.  From  what  appears 
here  and  elsewhere  in  our  columns,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  interests  of  painting,  sculptare 


At  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth  session  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  chair  was  occupied  by   Mr.  Seymour 
Teulon,  in  the   absence   of   Lord  Henry 
Lennox,   M.P.,  who   was   prevented  from 
attending  by    severe    indisposition.  Had 
his  lordship  attended  he  would  most  likely 
have  delivered  his  valedictory  address.  Mr. 
P.  LeNeve  Foster  read  the    address  that 
his  lordship  would  have  delivered.    It  is 
said  to  have  been  dictated  by  his  lordship 
while  sitting  in  bed,  and  taken  down  in 
shorthand.    The  address  began  by  giving, 
as  usual,  an  enumeration  with  biographical 
remarks  of  the  losses  the  Society  had  sus- 
tained during  the  past  year  by  the  death  of 
members.    Amongst  those  to  be  much  re- 
gretted were :  Mr.  James  Easton,  the  founder, 
famous  for  his  railway,  water,  and  drainage 
works;  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  R.A.,  a  line 
engi-aver,  who  helped  to  render  the  English 
school  of  engraving  in  the  last  century  pre- 
eminent ;  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  who,  though 
not  a  member  of  the  society,  on  various 
occasions  contributed  to  the  society's  journal ; 
Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne,  who  last  year,  though 
in  his  80th  year,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  a 
vigorous   letter,  approving  of  the  school- 
drill  review  which  the  society  was  then  pro- 
posing to   organise ;    lastly.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  so  recently  departed,  laden  with 
the  highest  of  scientific  honours.    Going  on 
to  deal  with  the  various  works  undertaken 
by  the  society,  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
identified  with  the  objects  of  the  institution 
were  reviewed   in   his   lordship's  address. 
During  the  last  session  Professor  Barif  de- 
livered a  series  of  the  Cantor  lectures,  the  sub- 
ject being  "  Artists'  Colours  and  Pigments  ;" 
and  so  great  was  their  success  that  the  Royal 
Academy  had  been  induced  to  found  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry  for  the  investigation 
of  the  chemistry  of  colours,  the  first  holder 
of  that  office  being  Professor  Barff.  Amongst 
other  things  the  council  hoped  thej  might 
have  leisure,  during   the  ensuing  session, 
once  more  to  turn  their  intention  to  the  im- 
provement   of   channel   steamers  between 
England  and  France.    His  lordship  desired 
to  point  out,  in  reference  to  steam  navigation, 
that  the   improvement   of  marine  engine 
science,  and  still  more   of  marine  engine 
practice,  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  steamers,  was  creating  a  very  large  and 
novel  demand  for  steam  vessels  of  almost  all 
descriptions.   This  was  evident  in  the  carriage 
of  both  passengers  and  produce,  and  steamers 
were  replacing  sailing  ships  everywhere,  and 
were  also  displacing  in  no  small  degree  the 
transport  of  goods  by  land — a  result  which 
would  materially  reduce  the  price  of  com- 
modities conveyed  to  great  distances.  Mea- 
sures were  on  foot  for  taking  the  coal  of 
South  Wales  to  Paris  for  sale  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  that  at  which  the  inferior  coal  of 
Belgium  is  now  sold  there  ;  for  bringing  the 
grain  and  other  produce  of  inland  America 
direct  to  Europe  by  steamships  from  the 
river  cities  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore  ; 
and  for  taking  the  tea  of  China  into  Eastern 
Russia  and  Siberia  by  way  of  the  sea  of  J apan 
and  of  the  Amoor,  instead  of  by  an  overland 
route  which  occupied  a  far  longer  time. 

After  alluding  to  the  interest  which  the 
society  had  taken  in  lifeboat  construction 
and  in  lighting  at  sea,  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion afforded  his  lordship  the  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
council  would  be  justified  in  taking  active 
measures  for  promoting  the  establishment  of 
a  national  training  school  for  music.  By 


the  united  assistance  of  the  State,  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  numicipal  and  educational  autho- 
rities of  the  country,  and  the  benevolence  of 
the  public,  it  was  hoped  that  ere  long  thig 
idea  would  be  an  established  fact.  The 
Society  of  Arts  was  justified  in  thoroughly 
congratulating  itself,  his  lordship  thought, 
upon  the  great  stride  which  had  been  made 
towards  affording  technical  instruction  to  the 
artisan  classes,  as  evidenced  by  the  character 
of   the  work  displayed  at  the  last  inter- 
national exhibition.     The  establishment  of 
postal  telegraphs  had  proved  the  correctness 
of  the  views  of  this  society  in  its  advocacy  of 
the  system,  and  during  the  ensuing  session 
one  of  the  objects  the  council  would  keep  in 
view  would  be  the  exercising  of  a  continuous 
and   gentle  pressure  on  the  Postmaster- 
General,  to   endeavour  to   induce  him  to 
follow  the  good  example   of  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  and  lower  the  postal  tariff  from 
Is.  6d.    While  referring  to  a  subject  which 
so  nearly  afiected  convenience  of  the  working 
classes,  his  lordship  desired  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  an  able  report,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  upon  the  best  means  of  bringing 
about  an  improvement  in  the  construction, 
material,  warming,  ventilation,  and  laying 
out  of  houses  and  cottages  for  the  artisan 
classes.       That  momentous  matter  would 
occupy  the  earnest  attention  of  the  society. 
Then  the  Food  Committee  would  continue  its 
labours,  with  the  view   of   extending  the 
benefits  already  conferred  upon  the  artisan 
population  by  the  introduction  of  preserved 
meats  from  distant  lands.    As  to  the  exami- 
nations which  the  society  established  in  1856, 
though  they  had  been  eminently  successful, 
it  was  now  considered  that  they  were  no 
longer  an  educational  necessity  of  the  age, 
and  they  would   be  discontinued  in  their 
present  form,  such  work  being  properly  left  in 
the  future  to  the  Government  of  the  nation. 
In  conclusion,  his  lordship  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  example  set  by  several  worthy 
men  of  presenting  sums  of  money  to  the 
society,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  promotion 
of  the  general  objects,  would  be  followed  by 
many  of  the  wealthy,  so  as  to  create  a  perma- 
nent endowment  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
might  enable  the  society  to  go  on  seeking  out 
new  fields  of  industry  for  the  people,  thereby 
tending  to  improve  their  condition,^  and  so 
prevent  poverty  and  its  attendant  evils. 

After  a  cordial  and  sympathetic  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Lord  Lennox  for  the 
address,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  the  business  of  the  evening  con- 
cluded with  the  presentation  of  the  following 
prizes : 

The  Society's  Gold  Medal  to  Charles  F. 
Chubb,  of  Ipswich,  Queensland,  for  the  im- 
portation into  this  country  of  silk  cocoons 
from  Australia. 

The  Society's  Silver  Medal  to  Ferdinand 
Kohn  (deceased  since  the  award),  for  a  paper 
on  "  The  Machinery  used  in  Sugar-making ;" 
Thomas  Jacob,  for  amboyna  inlaid  loo  table  ; 
J.  W.  Gould,  for  modelling  a  figure  of  a  child 
in  plaster ;  J.  Daymond,  jun.,  designing  and 
modelling  friezes ;  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son,  for 
sets  of  church  plate  ;  John  Keith,  for  ditto  ; 
B.  J.  Talbert,  for  designs  of  church  plate  ; 
T.  Winstanley,  pair  of  m-ought-iron  gates  ; 
F.  W.  Porter,  designing  the  same. 

The  Prince  Consort's  prize  of  ^25,  and  the 
special  certificate  of  merit  for  extraordinary 
proficiency  and  success  in  the  local  examina- 
tions, were  awarded  to  Thomas  Dawe,  aged 
twenty,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Devon- 
port.  .  , 
The  young  members  of  our  Irish  Mechanics 
Institutions,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
Art  schools  of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  have  ex- 
amples before  them  to  emulate,  when  they 
read  of  the  prizes  and  medals  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  their  several  special  studies. 
Irish  stone-carvers,  plasterers,  cabinet- 
makers, smiths,  goldsmiths,  and  machinists — 
in  fact  aU  trades  have  facilities  before  them 
at  the  present  day,  if  they  only  avail  them- 
selves of  them  for  their  own  personal  ad- 
vancement and  their  country^s  benefit.  Will 
they  be  wise  in  time  ? 
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SANITAEY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  CITY 
AND  PROVINCES. 

Dublin  is  clearly  not  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
In  the  Registrar-General's  weekly  return  of 
births  and  deaths  there  appears  168  regis- 
tered deaths,  and  the  births  reported  are  but 
172 — just  four  more.  The  average  number 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous 
seven  years — the  number  of  registered  deaths 
— was  158.  Our  state  of  mortality  in  the  week 
ending  November  the  18th  is  a  rather  gloomy 
one.  The  population  of  the  city,  inclusive  of 
the  townships,  is  300,565  (in  round  numbers). 
Fever,  typhoid  or  enteric,  and  scarlet  fever 
is  prevalent.  The  number  of  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  week  ending  November  18th 
shows  a  mortality  of  28  in  every  1,000.-  Tak- 
ing the  North  City  District,  including  the 
hospitals  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  Work- 
house, we  have  a  mortality  of  .31  in  every 
1,000.  The  South  Dublin  District  also  repre- 
sent an  annual  mortality  of  31  in  every  1,000. 
In  London,  huge  though  she  is  in  extent,  the 
ratio  is  only  26  in  every  1,000.  There  are 
nupierous  deaths,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  are 
never  registered  in  this  city,  and  probably 
births  also.  The  diiJerence  between  the  re- 
gistered number  of  births  and  deaths  is  so 
small  as  to  create  a  terrible  suspicion  that  a 
state  of  matters  exists  at  once  abnormal 
and  unnatural.  In  fact,  it  is  a  case  that  re- 
quires a  searching  inquiry  or  commission  to 
rej)ort  upon  it. 

A  landlord  a  few  days  since  was  brought  up 
before  one  of  our  courts  for  the  disgraceful 
condition  of  one  of  his  houses  set  in  tene- 
ments. He  was  an  old  and  hardened  offender 
against  the  laws  of  sanitary  reform.  Seven 
cases  of  small-pox  were  recently  removed 
from  his  human  piggery,  and  several  deaths 
had  occurred.  Repeatedly  warned,  he  still 
kept  "never  minding,"  continued  paying  the 
fines  inflicted  by  the  magistrate,  and  gloried 
in  the  reign  of  muck  which  he,  no  doubt, 
considered  lucky.  In  cases  like  this  the 
magistrate  should  peremjjtorily  refuse  the 
option  of  paying  a  fine,  and  relegate  these 
blood-poisoners  of  the  poor  to  bridewell 
prison,  compelling  them  to  pick  oakum  and 
break  stones  like  other  culprits  who  have 
criminally  offended  tie  public  morals  and 
public  health. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Naas  have 
elected  their  weigh-master  to  act  as  an  in- 
spector of  nuisances.  We  think  the  ofiices 
should  be  separate.  The  two  avocations  are 
inharmonious,  and  they  preclude  a  spirit  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  ofiicial  who 
will  have  to  perform  both  duties. 

In  several  of  the  union  workhouses  of  Lein- 
ster  there  seems  to  be  an  utter  want  of  ar- 
rangement or  order.  The  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners are  kept  pretty  busy  with  corres- 
pondence relative  to  the  irregularities  exist- 
ing in  many  of  our  Irish  workhouses.  Masters 
and  matrons,  relieving  officers  and  clerks, 
medical  officers  and  guardians  are  having  a 
regular  set-to  on  the  head  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, their  duties  and  the  neglect  of  them. 
We  hope  something  good  will  result  from  this 
perfect  and  perplexing  Babel  of  confusion  and 
talk. 


ON   THE  PREVALENCE 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEVER 
IN  DUBLIN.* 

In  bringing  forward  the  following  remarks  at 
the  present  time,  I  am  performing  an  unplea- 
sant duty;  unpleasant,  because  I  have  to 
show  not  only  that  fever  is  more  prevalent  in 
Dublin  than  it  had  been  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  that  it  is  on  the  increase,  but  that 
the  form  of  fever  considered  by  sanitarians 
as  the  most  preventible  is  the  one  most 
increased ;  that  fever  is  widely  spread  through 
Dublin  ;  and  that  the  conditions  which  favour 
the  spread  and  production  of  fever,  and  with 

•  By  Thomas  Wrigley  Grimsliaw,  M.D.,  Dub.,  Fellow  and 
Censor  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians- 
Physician  to  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital;  Physician  to 
nd  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  Dr.  Steevens's  Hospital  • 
etc.  Read  before  the  Medical  Association  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  November  ISth,  1871. 


it  all  forms  of  zymotic  disease,  are  so  rife  in 
our  city,  that  we  cannot  expect  any  per- 
manent diminution  in  fever  without  some 
great  change  in  our  present  sanitary  system. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Dublin, 
as  I  understand  that  within  a  short  period 
that  question  will  be  fully  brought  forward 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  fully  investigating  the 
subject.  This  paper  will  naturally  divide 
itself  into  two  parts — the  prevalence  of  fever, 
and  its  distribution. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  question  of  the  pre- 
valence of  fever  in  Dublin.  I  have  prepared  a 
table  showing  the  fluctuations  in  fever  and 
zymotic  disease  in  Dublin  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  This  table  includes  some  other 
diseases  not  of  the  febrile  zymotic  class  ;  but 
practically  these  make  but  Little  difference  in 
the  fluctuations.  Fever  is  practically  one 
zymotic  disease  ;  and  all  the  illustrations  to 
the  cases  in  the  diagram  may  be  considered 
as  due  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  that 
disease.  The  numbers  are  derived  from  the 
returns  to  the  Dublin  Hospitals  Board,  as 
published  in  their  report,  and  also  from 
those  of  the  secretary  and  registrar  of  the 
Hardwicke  and  Cork-street  Fever  Hospitals. 

Fever  prevailed  during  the  year  1866  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  any  time  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  From  1866  it 
steadily  decreased  until  the  year  1869  ;  since 
then  it  has  been  steadily  rising,  until  we  find 
that  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  fever 
hospitals  in  1871  are  almost  identical  with 
those  in  1861.  The  accommodation  in  Cork- 
street  Hospital  is  practically  unlimited;  in 
fact,  on  but  one  day  during  past  fifteen  years 
was  it  found  necessary  to  give  notice  that  no 
more  jjatients  could  be  received. 

The  registration  of  deaths  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  city  since  1864.  The  weekly 
slips  published  are  not  accurate,  inasmuch 
as  the  number  of  burials  in  the  Dublin 
cemeteries  exceed  the  number  of  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  Dublin  district  by  nearly  1000 
per  annum.  In  proof  of  this  fact  I  refer 
you  to  the  tables  and  diagrams  which  I  have 
prepared. 

I  have  thus  shown  that  fever  has  not  been 
permanently  checked  in  Dublin,  but  is  in 
nearly  the  same  state  as  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  is  above  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years.  I  believe  that  the  low  fever-rate  of 
the  years  1868  and  1869  was  but  one  of  those 
temporary  fluctuations  which  occur  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
action  taken  under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  ; 
or  if  it  can  be  ascribed  to  such  action,  then 
the  measures  taken  must  have  been  so  re- 
laxed that  fever  is  resuming  its  old  sway  in 
Dublin. 

I  have  next  to  consider  the  relative  preva- 
lence of  late  of  the  different  forms  of  fever. 
In  considering  this  question,  we  may  leave 
relapsing  fever  out  of  the  question,  as  but  two 
cases  of  that  disease  have  been  admitted  into 
Cork-street  Hospital  during  the  past  two 
years.  While  typhus  and  simple  fever  have 
been  on  the  decrease,  enteric  fever  has  been 
on  the  increase.  Thus,  in  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1870,  typhus  was  above  the 
average  during  eight  months,  while  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  above  the  average  for  but 
four  months.  On  the  contrary,  enteric  fever 
was  but  one  month  above  the  average  in  the 
first  year,  while  in  the  second  it  was  above 
the  average  for  nine  months.  It  is  worth  re- 
mark here,  that  the  increase  of  the  simple 
forms  of  fever  generally  accomjianies,  or  im- 
mediately precedes  or  follows,  increase  in 
some  one  of  the  other  forms.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  enteric  fever  is  generally 
considered  by  sanitarians  to  be  dependent  on 
bad  drainage  or  impure  water-supply,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  sudden  increase  of 
that  form  of  fever  in  Dublin,  as  we  show  that 
the  water-supply  is  nearly  perfect,  and  that 
the  drainage  has  been  steadUy,  though  slowly, 
improving.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
the  stirring  up  of  dirt,  consequent  on  the  con- 
struction of  new  drains,  might  be  the  cause  ; 
but  I  cannot  see  that  this  can  account  for  it,  as 
I  find  fever  connected  with  local  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  I  have  not,  in  any  of  the 


fever-nests  which  I  have  visited,  discovered 
that  there  has  been  any  such  stirring  up,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
attempt  at  forming  effectual  drains  for  these 
houses.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Vartry 
water  is  the  cause  ;  as,  if  it  were,  the  increase 
of  enteric  fever  should  have  occurred  before 
the  present  year.  I  admit,  however,  that  I 
have  heard  of  a  suspicion  of  sewage-pollution 
of  the  Roundwood  resei-voir.  There  is  one 
way  in  which  the  Vartry  water  may  have  in- 
directly caused  pollution  of  drinking-water  ; 
namely,  people  not  liking  the  Vartry  have 
taken  to  an  old  pump ;  and  I  have  given  a 
considerable  number  of  instances  of  this  kind. 
I  think,  however,  we  must  look  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  weather  which  we  have  lately 
had,  especially  its  dampness,  as  a  cause. 
Bi;t  here  I  am  puzzled,  as  I  have  found  that 
an  increase  of  moisture  favours  an  increase 
of  typhus,  and  showed  this  to  be  the  case  in 
a  paper  read  before  this  Society  on  January 
17th,  1866  ;  but  this  will  not  explain  the  pro- 
duction of  enteric  fever  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. I  believe  myself  that  the  con- 
ditions favourable  to  the  production  and 
spread  of  typhus  and  enteric  fevers  are  more 
closely  allied  than  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  case.  I  shall  presently  show  that  aU 
forms  of  continued  fever  are  frequently  pro- 
duced under  identical  circumstances. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of 
my  subject ;  namely,  the  distribution  of  fever 
in  Dublin.    If  we  look  to  the  distribution  of 
fever  in  Dublin,  as  shown  by  the  death-returns 
of  the  Registrar- General  for  the  five  years 
ending  September  30th,  1871,  it  will  be  seen 
that  of  the  1,476  deaths  from  fever  during 
that  period,  922  were  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  and  but  554  on  the  north  side.    This  is 
not  merely  owing  to  the  larger  population  of 
the  south  side  than  of  the  north;  for  the 
ratio  of  deaths  to  population  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city  was  1  in  149.8,  while  it  was 
but  1  in  177.5  on  the  north  side  ;  the  annual 
average  being  1  in  977.3  for  the  north,  and  1 
in  746.1  for  the  south  side.    This  state  of 
things  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  com- 
pare the  population  per  acre  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  :  it  being  but  57.9  per  acre 
on  the  north  side,  while  it  is  70.8  per  acre 
on   the   south   side;   and   this   gives  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  fever  districts.    Thus,  in  Wood- 
quay  Ward,  which  includes  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  worst  fever-district,  the  popu- 
lation is  145  per  acre,  which  we  may  com- 
pare with  Fitzwilliam  Ward,  part  of  which 
nearly  touches  on  the  fever  district,  where 
the  population  is  but  52  per  acre.    It  thufl 
appears  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  fever  of 
Dublin  occurs  on  the  south  of  the  city.  To 
this  side  I  shall  confine  the  rest  of  my  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  fever,  and  the  localities  whence 
the  Cork  Street  Hospital  patients  are  derived. 
This  portion  of  the  enquiry  will  consist  of 
three  parts  :   (1)  the  districts  where  fever, 
prevails  ;  (2)  the  streets  which  furnish  the 
largest  number  of  patients  ;    and  (3)  the 
homes  of  the  patients.      With  a  view  of 
making  the  inquiry  as  complete  as  possible,  I 
have  taken  into   consideration  the  streets 
which  have  furnished  fever-cases  during  the 
past  ten  years  ;  but,  as  it  would  be  of  little 
practical  utility  to  know  the  exact  locality 
where  fever  prevailed  several  years  ago,  I 
have  only  gone  minutely  into  the  inquiry  for 
the  two  years  ending  September  30th,  1871. 
This  enquiry  embraces  the  south  side  of  the 
city  only,  which  I  may  call  the  Cork  Street 
Hospital  fever-field;  while  the  north  side 
may  be  called  the  Hardwicke  Hospital  fever- 
field.   Some  cases  of  fever  pass  from  the  south 
side  to  the  Hardwicke  Hospital ;  and  some — 
perhaps  a  greater  number — come  from  the 
north  side  to  the  Cork  Street  Hospital ;  but 
practically,  Cork  Street  gets  all  from  the 
south,  and  Hardwicke  all  from  the  north  side. 
The  same  allowance  has  also  to  be  made  for 
the  cases  admitted  into  Steevens',  the  Meath, 
Sir  P.  Dun's,  the  Adelaide,  and  City  of  Dublin 
Hospitals.    These  act  as  disturbing  causes, 
especially  each  in  its  own  locality,  and,  of 
course,  impair  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the 
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results  as  marked  on  the  map  ;  but  they  will 
not,  I  think,  affect  materially  by  conclusions 
as  to  the  distribution  of  fever  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  city.  This  inquiry  extends  over 
two  years,  and  embraces  investigation  into 
the  circumstances  connected  with  1,825  cases 
of  fever  (including  only  simple  typhus,  and 
enteric  fevers)  derived  from  1,190  houses, 
and  from  266  streets,  lanes,  courts,  and 
alleys.  Although  an  inquiry  into  the  distri- 
bution of  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  other 
forms  of  contagious  febrile  diseases  would  be 
of  great  interest,  yet,  as  these  diseases  are  less 
within  the  control  of  sanitary  measures  than 
the  continued  fevers  (small-pox  excepted), 
and  as  it  would  tend  to  complicate  the  present 
inquiry,  I  have  excluded  these  from  con- 
sideration in  this  paper,  and  confined  my 
attention  to  the  continued  fevers  only. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  1871-2 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Institute  Rooms,  212  Great  Brunswick-street. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members, 
and  amongst  the  visitors  we  noticed— The 
Ri<Tht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John 
Barrington,  SirWiLUam  R.  Wilde,  Dr.  Carte. 
R.  H.  Jephson,  A.  H.  Mercer,  J.  Woodhouse, 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Pope,  Thomas,  Kirk,  James 
Moore,  M.D.,  Belfast ;  Dr.  Ringland,  M.  A. 
Hayes,  J.  E.  WUson,  &c. 

The  chair  having  been  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  James  H.  Owen, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  -r.  XT  A  N 

The  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.) 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which 
were  confirmed.    He  next  read 

The  Annual  Repoet. 


The  out-going  council  come  before  the  Iiistitut^ 
-with  a  report  necessarily  brief  in  the  record  of  work 
accomplished  during  the  session.  In  no  year  of  the 
society's  existence,  since  its  reorganization  in  1862, 
have  so  few  events  of  importance,  affecting  the  status 
and  welfare  of  the  profession,  arisen  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  and  its  council.  In  no  year 
have  so  few  communications  and  papers  of  interest 
been  offered  by  the  members  at  general  meetings, 
and— as,  perhaps,  as  to  some  extent,  coBsequent  on 
this— in  DO  previous  year  has  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers been  so  thin  and  irregular. 

While  thus  freely  recognising  in  its  report  a  fact, 
as  regards  the  working  of  the  Institute,  so  patent  to 
all  the  members,  the  council  has,  nevertheless,  most 
emphatically  to  record  its  lielief  that  the  session  just 
passed,  if  somewhat  uneventful  in  one  way,  has  been 
a  favourable  and  prosperous  one  for  the  Institute. 
Its  finances  have  been  prudently  administered,  and 
its  routine  work,  in  guarding  the  inteiests  and  status 
of  the  profession  in  its  relations  with  the  general 
public,  satisfactorily  performed.  'J'hroughout  the 
session  frequent  council  meetings  have  been  held,  and, 
as  the  list  of  attendance  in  the  han<ls  of  members  will 
show,  fully  and  diligently  attended,  and  no  matter 
arising  affecting  the  interests  of  the  profession  has 
been  uncared  for.  The  council  recognize  with  great 
satisfaction  a  growing  readiness  on  the  part  of  both 
members  of  the  profession  and  of  the  general  pubhc 
engaged  with  it,  to  seek  the  counsel  of  the  Institute 
in  disputed  cases  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  the 
profession,  the  conduct  of  competitions,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  few  instances  which  have  indicated  the  pro- 
gress of  such  a  feeling  the  council  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  profession  are  materially 
served  by  such  a  reference. 

As  respects  the  scanty  supply  of  papers  and  attend- 
ance of  members  at  general  meetings,  the  council 
has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  urge  on  the  members 
greater  zeal  and  industry.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
better,  once  and  for  all,  to  recognize  the  state  of  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  to  this,  and,  on  fair  and  full 
consideration,  to  admit  that  the  programme,  founded 
—too  ambitiously— on  the  working  of  societies  five 
times  more  numerically  strong  than  ours,  is  not  pos- 
sible of  fulfilment.  We  take  into  consideration  our 
comparatively  limited  numbers  in  this  country,  the 
absence  among  our  ranks  of  any  of  the  class  of  archi- 
tectural dilletanti  who  contribute  so  extensively  to 
the  entertainment  of  kindred  societies  elsewhere,  and 
the  laborious  round  of  occupation  in  which  we  are 
nearly  one  and  all  engaged.  We  find  from  our  ex- 
perience that  no  subject  of  real  paramount  interest 
has  ever  been  brought  forward,  with  due  notice,  in 
those  rooms  that  it  has  not  commanded  a  satisfactory 
and  interested  audience  ;  and  we  recommend  for  the 


consideration  of  the  Institute  and  council  of  the 
ensuing  session  such  a  condensing  of  matter  of  interest 
brouglit  forward,  and,  perhaps,  diminution  of  the 
number  of  evening  meetings  during  the  session,  as 
shall  be  in  more  harmonious  proportion  with  our 
numbers,  and  with  our  abilities  and  zeal. 

There  are  other  matters  of  far  more  vital  import- 
ance, far  more  urgently  pressing  on  the  energy  of 
sessions  to  come,  than  the  mere  provision  of  papers 
of  a  desultory  character  for  evening  meetings.  We 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  this  fact— that,  wanting, 
as  we  do,  a  museum  of  art  and  architecture  in  this 
country,  of  an  available  library,  of  any  organized 
means'whatsoeverfor  the  artistic  and  scientific  train- 
ing of  young  men  in  Ireland  aspiring  to  architecture ; 
in  the  face  of  the  advantages  for  technical  education 
enjoyed  elsewhere  and  the  progress  being  there  made  ; 
that  our  immediate  interests  are  no  less  engaged 
than  is  there  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinctive scliool  of  native  arcliitects  such  as  we  have 
in  the  past  dwelt  on  with  some  measure  of  pride. 

The  papers  contributed  during  the  session  were— 
by  the  President,  "  The  Annual  Address;"  by  Mr.  J. 
McDowell  Bermingham,  Associate, "  On  the  Presi- 
dent's Address  and  Building  Surveyors;"  by  the 
President,  "On  Sundries"  (bricUmakmg,  cement, 
&c)-  by  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  Hon.  Sec, 
"  On'  Props  and  Stays  to  Old  Buildings"  (from  U. 
Viollet-le-Duc). 

The  volume  of  Transactions  for  the  past  sessions, 
fully  illustrated,  is  at  lengtli  completed  and  ready  for 
issue  to  members  and  to  other  professional  and  kindred 

S0C16tit^S 

The  Fitzgerald  bronze  medal,  as  in  past  yeirs 
offered  for  the  best  set  of  measured  drawings  of  some 
ancient  Irish  building,  was  this  year  awarded  tn  Mr. 
Wm.  Butler,  Associate,  for  a  meritorious  set  of  draw- 
ings of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

An  annual  exhibition  was  not  held  last  year,  nor 
is  one  inaugurated  to-night,  nor  do  the  council  con- 
template that  an  annual  exhibition  will  be  hereafter 
practicable.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  are  too  few  in  number  and  too 
busily  occupied  to  provide  every  year  the  sufficient 
supply  of  "show"  drawings  necessary  to  make  a 
strong  exhibition.  What  the  council  would  impress 
on  the  members  is  to  exercise  greater  diligence,  year 
by  year,  in  bringing  before  the  public  what  Irisli 
architecture  is  doing  at  the  exhibition  of  our  kindred 
society,  the  Hoyal  Hibernian  Academy,  triennially, 
or  at  other  convenient  intervals.  A  re-collection  of 
such  works  might  profitably  take  place  in  a  distinc- 
tive architectural  exhibition  of  our  own. 

A  conference  of  the  architects  of  the  united  king- 
dom took  place  this  year  in  London,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; 
thus  it  would  appear,  and  properly,  superseding  tlie 
work  attempted  by  the  Architectural  Alliance,  and 
for  the  present,  at  least,  suspending  any  action  in  the 
adhesion  of  this  Institute  to  the  latter  body.  The 
conference  was  officially  attended  by  our  president, 
and  unofficially  by  several  Irish  architects ;  and  the 
council  believe  that  in  the  continuation  of  such 
annual  gatherings  and  united  discussions  much  ad- 
vantage must  accrue  to  the  interests  of  the  profession. 

In  the  past  vear  our  ranks  have  been  fairly  re- 
cruited •  our  losses  bv  death  unusually  heavy.  In 
March  last  died  Mr.'Wm.  G.  Murray,  R.H.A.,  well 
known  to  us  all  by  his  connexh)n  with  some  of  the 
most  important  works  in  the  city  of  Dublin  in  late 
years  ;  in  former  years  an  active  member  of  this  In- 
stitute. Mr.  Charles  Sherry,  but  recently  elected  a 
Fellow,  a  young  architect  of  great  energy  and  original 
ability,  the  architect  of  the  new  theatre  and  other 
works  of  considerable  importance  in  Belfast,  met  his 
death  by  an  untimely  accident  in  August  last. 

The  close  of  one  other  life— a  life  connected  with 
the  whole  history  of  architecture  in  this  country 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  century— reqmres  a 
special  notice  at  our  hands.  Sir  Thomas  Deane, 
R.H.A.,  an  ex-President  of  the  Institute,  honoured 
arid  respected  throughout  the  profession,  and  no  where 
more  so  than  within  the  circle  of  this  Institute,  where 
he  was  once  so  well  and  genially  known,  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Jacob  Owen,  looked  on  by  us  as  the 
father  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  closed  a  long, 
honourable  and  successful  career  in  October  last. 
Sir  Thomas  had  been  compelled,  from  increasing  age 
and  infirmity,  to  retire  from  the  Institute  in  1868. 

Mr.  Jolin  Bourke,  fellow,  the  architect  of  many 
important  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  works  in  con- 
nexion with  his  own  communion,  was  removed  sud- 
denly within  the  present  month. 

Mr.  Thomas  Collot,  student,  a  youth  of  much 
promise,  to  whom  the  institute  a  year  before  last 
awarded  the  Fitzgerald  medal  for  his  drawings  of 
Grey  Abbey,  county  Down,  died  in  April  last. 

By  resignation  Mr.Wm.  H.  Lynn,  A.R.H.A.,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Fogerty,  F.R.I.B.A.,  have  ceased  to  be 
members  of  the  Institute. 

The  council  has,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  the 
very  insufficient  income  at  its  disposal  has  been  more 
economically  administered  during  this  year  by  advan- 


tageous sub-letting  of  parts  of  its  premises  not  abso- 
lutely required.  Its  outstanding  liabilities  may  bo 
estimated  at  £100.  The  council,  however,  confidently 
anticipate  that  were  their  efforts  seconded  by  mem- 
bers in  arrear  of  subscription  in  a  settlement  of  the 
amounts  standing  against  their  names,  and  by  them, 
as  by  other  members  in  a  prompt  settlement  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  current  year,  not  only  would  all 
outstanding  claims  be  discharged  at  an  early  date, 
but  the  nucleus  of  a  small  fund  begun  lo  be  formed 
for  carrying  out  some  of  those  objects  so  long  cherished 
and  so  long  deferred  from  want  of  funds. 

Thomas  Dhew,  R.H. A.,  Fellow, 
Hon.  Sec. 

The  president  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

An  interesting  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  the  several  commercial,  legal,  archi- 
tectural and  archKological  topics  glanced  at 
in  the  president's  address  were  commented 
upon. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Deane,  R.H. A.,  was  called  to 
the  second  chair,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed 
to  Mr.  Owen. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  acknowledging  the 
compliment  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  himself 
and  the  other  visitors,  said  that  after  the 
noble  and  elevating  subject  of  archaeology  he 
was  almost  debarred  from  entering  upon  the 
mundane  matter  of  mud.    He  attributed  the 
present  dirty  state  of  the  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  want  of  money.    The  committee  and 
Mr.  Neville  had  done  their  best,  but  the 
means   at  their  disposal  were  inadequate. 
The  most  expensive  work  was  carrying  away 
the  mud,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  labour  of  men  and  the  maintenance  of 
horses  were  more  costly.    It  was  contem- 
plated that  under  their  present  act  ,£10,000 
more  than  they  had  would  be  required,  and 
he  advised  the  citizens  to  ptit  forth  some  ex- 
ertions to  raise  that  sum.    At  the  same  time 
he  pointed  out  that  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  were  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  Dublin. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


LAW. 

CONSOLIDATED    NISI   PRIUS  COURT. 

(Before  the  Hon.  Baron  Deasy.) 
M'Grath,  Appellant ;  Maguire,  Respondent. 
In  this  case  a  decree  was  originally  granted 
in  favour  of  respondent  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Trench,  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  at 
Kilmainham,  in  the   month  of  June  last, 
against  which  decision  the  present  appeal 
was  brought.    According  to  the  evidence  laid 
before  Mr.  Baron  Deasy  it  appeared  that  in 
the  month  of  August,  1870,  the  present  ap- 
pellant, Mr.  Christopher  M'Grath,  who  holds 
a  situation  in  the  Four  Courts  in  this  city, 
sought  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  from  a  build- 
ing society  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  some 
cottages  at  Beechwood  Avenue,  Ranelagh, 
and  with  that  object  in  view  applied  to  the 
present  respondent,   Mr.  Joseph  Maguire, 
architect  and  valuator,  201  Great  Brunswick- 
street,  who  is  the  surveyor  appointed  by  the 
building  society,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  re- 
port on  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  grant- 
ing loans  to  applicants  for  building  purposes. 
The  building  society  having  in  this  case 
sanctioned  the  required  loan,  the  appellant 
instructed  respondent  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  proposed  cottages,  and 
to  advertise  for  tenders  from  contractors  in 
order  to  put  the  works  in  hands  without 
delay,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  usual  percentage 
on  the  amount  of  the  contract. 

The  plans  being  completed  and  tenders 
received,  based  upon  quantities  prepared  by 
Mr.  Harford,  building  surveyor,  the  appellant 
failed  to  proceed  with  the  works,  and  in  due 
course  was  communicated  with  by  respon- 
dent. Some  considerable  time  having  elapsed, 
and  no  notice  whatever  having  been  taken  of 
any  application,  process  was  served  and  de- 
cree obtained. 

Appellant,  in  giving  evidence,  alleged  he 
merely  called  about  a  loan,  but  ordered  no 
plans.  He  was  strongly  supported  in  this 
statement  by  two  witnesses  (the  Brothers 
Dalton)  who  swore  they  were  present  at  the 
interviews,  and  that  no  such  orders  were 
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given.  This  was  distinctly  denied  by  respon- 
dent, who  said  appelhmt  was  quite  alone  when 
he  called  to  his  office  and  gave  express  orders 
for  plans,  &c.,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  fees. 

His  lordship,  after  a  patient  hearing  of 
the  case,  said  it  was  quite  clear  the  plans,  &c., 
were  ordered,  and  animadverted  at  some 
length  on  the  fact  of  no  notice  being  taken 
of  respondent's  letters,  which  were  wTitten 
immediately  after  the  transaction  occurred, 
and  which  appellant  should  have  replied  to 
and  contradicted  at  the  time,  if  he  could  with 
justice  have  done  so. 

The  real  facts  of  the  case  being  so  appa- 
rent, his  lordship  intimated  to  Dr.  Seeds  that 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  reply  on 
behalf  of  respondent,  and  therefore  affirmed 
the  chairman's  decree  with  costs. 

CONSOLIDATED  NISI  PRIUS  COUET — NoV.  21. 

(Before  the  Hon.  Baron  Deasy.) 

Kerr,  Appellant;  Fry  and  Fieldin g  Respondents. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Recorder  in  October  last,  who  gave  a 
decree  againt  Mr.  Kerr,  for  a  sum  of  i'O  10s. 
In  August  the  respondents,  poplin  manu- 
facturers, in  Westmoreland- street,  arranged 
with  appellant,  a  gas  engineer,  of  Talbot- 
street,  to  erect  for  a  sum  of  £1Q,  several  gas 
jet  illuminations  at  their  premises,  in  honour 
of  the  Royal  visit.  It  was  found  on  the 
following  morning  that  a  portion  of  the  plate- 
glass  front  in  shop  was  cracked.  Messrs. 
Fry  paid  the  amount  of  Mr.  Kerr's  bill,  but 
proceeded  against  him  for  a  sum  of  i£20, 
value  of  the  glass,  which  it  was  alleged  had 
been  injured  thro'  the  unskilful  and  unwork- 
manlike manner  in  which  the  gas  fittings  had 
been  put  uj).  A  decree  for  ^9  10s.  had  been 
given,  and  from  that  decision  the  present 
appeal  was  brought.  After  hearing  evidence 
very  fully  on  both  sides,  his  lordship  decided 
that  the  fracture  in  the  glass  had  not  been 
produced  by  the  jets  of  gas  from  the  fittings 
put  up,  nor  through  the  unskilfi;lness  of 
appellant,  and,  therefore,  reversed  the  former 
decision.  A  civil  engineer,  who  was  examined, 
deposed  that,  had  the  fracture  in  the  glass  been 
caused  by  heat  it  would  have  resumed  a  stellar 
form,  radiating  from  a  centre.  The  fracture 
in  Messrs.  Fry's  window  was  diagonal,  and 
was  probably  caused  by  pressure  at  the  sides 
of  the  frame  in  which  it  was  set,  especially 
as  it  was  shown  that  the  gas  had  not  burned 
opposite  the  fracture. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

Assembly  Rooms,  Newey. — The  improve- 
ments at  this  building  are  now  almost  com- 
pleted. Externally,  a  great  change  has  been 
wrought,  and  internally  everything  seems 
entirely  new.  In  the  large  hall  the  walls 
have  been  painted,  and  panelled  with  an 
ogee  moulding;  neat  Grecian  cornerpieces 
give  a  pleasant  and  highly-finished  appear- 
ance to  the  woi-k.  In  the  ceiling  three  pretty 
centre-j)ieces  surround  the  chandeliers,  which 
have  been  taken  down,  and  are  being  renewed. 
We  (Tele(ju(])h)  are  also  pleased  to  notice 
that  the  ventUation  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Previously  there  were  but  two  small  ven- 
tilators, of  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
the  number  has  been  increased  to  four,  of 
eight  inches  each  in  diameter.  The  ante- 
rooms and  the  Freemasons'  apartments  have 
been  re-papered,  and  some  alterations  made  in 
the  mode  of  opening  and  shutting  the  doors. 
The  railings  leading  up  to  the  hall  have  re- 
ceived several  coats  of  paint ;  and  the  ceiling 
has  been  whitened,  giving  to  the  whole  an 
exceedingly  fresh  and  clean  apjjearance. 
The  doors  have  been  oak-painted,  and  the 
Venetian  window  blinds  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Mr.  Andrew  Thompson,  Sugar 
Island,  was  the  contractor.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  about  £\5Q. 

Christ  Church,  Kingstown  (formerly  known 
as  the  Bethel),  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday, 
21st  ult.,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  from  designs 
by  Mr.  M' Curdy. 


The  new  parish  church  of  Caherconlish, 
diocese  of  Emly,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday 
last  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  acting  for  the 
Bishop  of  Cashel.  The  church  has  been  built 
from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Carson,  architect, 
at  a  cost  of  ^ 1,500,  chiefly  raised  in  the  parish. 
An  illustration  of  it  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
March  15th,  1870. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  at 
Willowfield,  near  Belfast,  was  laid  on  Satur- 
day week  by  Alderman  William  MuUan,  J. P. 
This  will  be  the  seventh  church  erected  in 
this  town  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belfast 
Church  Extension  and  Endowment  Society. 
In  addition  to  the  free  site,  Mr.  Mullan  sub- 
scribed j£200  towards  the  building. 

On  the  19th  ult.  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ballymoney,  was  re-opened  for 
public  worship.  The  alterations  made  on 
the  building  have  involved  an  outlay  of  .£950. 
The  church  is  in  the  old  plain  style  which 
unpretentious  Presbyterianism  loved  to  erect 
in  bygone  days.  On  the  north  side  a  new 
transept  has  been  erected,  thei-eby  breaking 
that  uniformity  of  plainness  which  previously 
characterised  the  structure,  and  providing 
extra  accommodation  for  the  congregation. 
On  each  side  this  transept  has  a  window  of 
very  graceful  proportions.  A  large  window 
has  been  placed  in  each  gable  of  main 
building,  and  all  the  old  windows  have  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  others  of  a  more 
tasteful  desci'iption,  filled  with  muifed  glass 
in  diamond  pattern.  Above  the  pulpit  is  a 
circular  window  having  stained  glass  of 
various  beautiful  tints.  The  windows  at 
each  side  of  the  pulpit  are  remarkably  neat. 
A  column  in  alabaster  runs  up  each  side, 
surmounted  with  floral  decorations,  above 
which  rises  an  arch  suitably  embellished. 
The  outside  panes  are  of  stained  glass,  while 
those  in  the  centre  are  muffed,  and  the 
general  effect  is  very  pleasing.  The  old 
ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  the  massive 
roof  principals  are  now  visible,  imparting  to 
the  building  quite  a  lofty  appearance.  The 
ceiling  is  finished  in  alabaster,  with  an  appro- 
priate cornice.  The  jjrincijjals  are  well 
designed,  and  projecting  from  the  wall  at 
their  bases  are  heavy  wooden  corbels,  with 
efi'ective  stop  chamfering.  The  princijjals 
are  stained  and  varnished,  picked  in  with 
brown,  so  as  to  throw  the  ornamental  work 
into  bolder  relief.  The  entrance  to  the 
transept  in  the  gallery  is  spanned  by  three 
arches,  supported  by  neat  metal  columns. 
The  exterior  of  the  windows  have  freestone 
and  Portland  cement  facings.  At  each  of 
the  principal  entrances  there  is  an  overhang- 
ing porch.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Young  and  Mackenzie ;  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Moore,  Belfast.  In  addition  to  these  improve- 
ments, a  pulpit,  with  choir  seats,  is  about  to 
be  erected.  The  pulpit  will  be  of  the  plat- 
form style,  and  the  general  design  is  remark- 
ably good.  The  church  is  heated  by  a  hot- 
air  apparatus,  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  Hen- 
dei'son  and  Sons,  Belfast. 

The  range  of  buildings  extending  from 
College-street  to  Fleet-street,  known  as  the 
"George  Hotel,"  recently  purchased  by  Mr. 
John  O'Connor,  which  have  been  for  some 
months  undergoing  extensive  alterations  and 
refitting,  are  now  completed.  The  refresh- 
ment bar,  which  extends  about  100  ft.,  has 
been  tastefully  fitted  up,  with  counter  top  of 
white  marble.  The  restaurant  has  been 
enlarged  aiul  entirely  remodelled,  and  the 
latest  improvements  introduced  therein.  The 
hotel  department  is  approached  from  College- 
street  by  a  wide  staircase  of  novel  and  light- 
some character.  The  culinary  department 
is  on  first  floor,  and  with  numerous  private 
and  sitting  rooms,  in  this  hotel  every  accom- 
modation and  comfort  may  be  expected. 
The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Judge, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan, 
architect. 

The  extensive  wine  vaults,  lofts  and  offices 
of  Thomas  Lafiun  Kelly,  Esq.,  Lr.  Gardiner- 
street,  are  being  largely  extended  and  re- 
modelled in  accordance  with  the  design  of 
Mr.   Charles   Geoghegan,  architect,  under 


whose  directions  the  works  are  being  executed 
by  Mr.  Grant,  buOder. 

Plans  and  estimates  have  been  prepared 
for  extending  and  improving  Messrs.  Hyam's 
premises  in  Dame-street,  which,  when  com- 
plete, will  present  an  attractive  street  front- 
age of  44  ft.,  together  with  additional  internal 
accommodation.  The  works  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  same  architect. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN   SOCIETY  SCHOOL 
OF  ART. 

This  society  has  recently  received  from  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  three  very 
interesting  specimens  of  water-colour  art, 
of  the  following  distinguished  masters,  viz., 
"  By  Road  with  a  Gipsy  Tent,"  by  David 
Cox  ;  "  Sunset,  Blackheath,"  by  Cooke,  R.A. ; 
and  "  Rinne  Castle,  Evening,"  after  J. 
Crowe,  senr. ;  a  very  nice  study  from  the 
life,  remarkable  for  its  facile  and  simple 
treatment,  has  also  been  received. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

We  have  merely  time  in  our  present  issue  to 
state  that  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Academy  held  at  their  house 
in  Dawson-street  on  last  evening,  at  which 
the  following  papers  were  read  : — 

"  On  Earl  Stanhope's  alleged  Imperfections 
of  the  Tuning  Fork,"  by  Michael  Donovan, 
Esq. 

"  On  a  fragment  of  Cormac's  Glossary,"  by 
Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D. 

"  On  a  new  type  of  Clochaun  in  the  Co. 
Mayo,"  by  G.  H.  Kinahan,  Esq. 

In  our  next  issue  we  may  have  occasion  to 
offer  some  observations  for  the  consideration 
of  those  interested  in  the  weU-being  of  this 
historical  society. 


PLANS   OF    COTTAGES    AND  OUT- 
HOUSES ON  THE  ESTATE  OF 
THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

OuE  illustration  to-day  represents  plans  and 
elevations  of  a  labourer's  cottage, and  the  plans 
of  the  out-offices,  out-houses,  cattle  sheds, 
&c.,  being  a  continuation  of  the  plans  already 
given  of  farm  houses,  cottages,  and  other 
buildings  now  being  erected  on  the  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  under  the  direction  of 
his  grace's  agent.  The  cottage  in  this 
instance  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  yet  when 
everything  is  considered  in  connection  with 
its  surroundings,  materials  used,  the  drain- 
age, &c.,  we  must  say  that  it  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  usual  class  of  dwellings  in  which  our 
labouring  population  are  forced  to  dwell.  It 
would  be  well,  indeed,  for  the  morals  as  well 
as  for  the  comfort  of  our  agricultural 
labourers,  that  they  could  be  blessed  with 
the  possession  of  two  separate  sleeping  rooms 
beside  an  ample  kitchen. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  plans  of 
the  out-buildings  that  what  was  heretofore 
left  to  chance  in  labourers'  and  small  farmers' 
dwellings  in  Ireland  is  here  systematised  by 
a  proper  arrangement  in  connection  with  the 
yard,  manure  pit,  and  pighouse ;  the  fowl- 
house  is  raised  over  the  pighouse.  The 
cattle  shed  is  G4  feet  by  12  feet  in  clear, 
with  iron  piUars  in  front.  Cut  stone  blocks 
are  placed  under  the  pillars,  and  the  roof  is 
secured  by  one-inch  wrought  iron  tie-bars. 
In  the  plan  of  fire-place,  of  which  a  sectioi 
is  given,  the  construction  wUl  at  once  be 
seen  of  the  hot-air  chamber. 

In  giving  the  last  of  the  plans  of  these 
new  buildings  on  the  Duke  of  Leinster's 
estate,  designed  and  erected  for  the  con- 
siderate purpose  of  improving  the  condition 
of  his  tenantrjs  we  have  to  reiterate  our 
satisfaction  at  the  advancement  made  in  this 
direction.  Reports  already  reach  us  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  north  and  south, 
of  similar  efibrts  being  made.  We  are  glad 
indeed  to  hear  of  it.  Though  some  of  these 
efi^orts  may  faU  short  of  the  improvement 
!  we  would  like  to  see  effected,  yet  in  their 
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erection  they  are  promiging  symptoms  of  a 
healthy  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
Irish  landlords  to  see  and  aid  in  the  better 
housing  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  this 
country,  -whose  condition  as  to  human  dwel- 
lings is  in  many  instances  a  scandal  to  Europe. 

We  must  defer  till  next  number  our  further 
remarks  on  this  subject ;  we  shall  then  pro- 
bably print  the  various  estimates  of  cost. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS  OF 
IRELAND. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in 
greeting  you  with  a  hearty  welcome  on  this 
the  first  night  of  our  new  session,  which 
ought  to  be  a  very  busy  one,  if  the  Institute 
should  take  its  proper  position  in  relation  to 
current  events.  Excepting  some  eccentric 
enthusiasts,  the  whole  nation  is  sick  of 
politics,  and  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  pre- 
liminary steps  to  be  taken  in  those  social  and 
economic  reforms,  the  necessity  of  which 
has  been  so  long  apparent,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  which  has  been  so  impatiently  borne. 
Among  these  questions  there  are  some,  and 
those  by  no  means  the  least  important,  in 
■which  we,  as  an  Institute  of  Architects,  have 
the  strongest  interest,  and  on  which  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to  express  strong  opinions, 
and  to  arouse  them  in  every  possible  form  in 
order  to  reiterate  and  fix  public  attention  upon 
them.  Let  us  consider  first  our  own  city. 
It  may  be  some  gratification  to  you  to  hear 
that  a  friend  of  mine  recently  returned  from 
Paris  reports  that,  next  to  Dublin,  it  is  the 
dirtiest  place  in  the  world,  but  in  spite  of 
the  utter  depletion  of  all  her  resources  Paris 
cannot  deprive  Dublin  of  her  bad  pre- 
eminence in  dirt.  At  no  period  of  her 
history  was  Dublin  more  flourishing.  If  the 
ancient  mansions  of  the  nobility  are  occupied 
by  tenants  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  the  glories 
of  some  of  our  streets  and  squares  have 
passed  away,  we  point  instead  to  the  miles 
of  viUas  stretching  along  every  road  leading 
cut  of  the  city.  If  we  are  told  that  the 
Linen  Hall  is  empty,  or  occupied  only  by 
troops,  we  can  reply  that  the  trade  has  only 
followed  its  natural  course,  and  quitted  an 
unnatural  and  circuitous  channel,  while  our 
silk  goods  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  our  river  is  full 
to  overflowing  of  shipping,  our  Banks  are 
prosperous,  our  railways  increasing  daily  in 
trafiic,  the  revenue  returns  fully  maintained ; 
then  why  are  we  kept  in  a  state  of  filth  that 
is  disgraceful  and  disgusting  ?  I  was  once 
visiting  a  lunatic  asylum  that  had  been 
finished  some  two  or  three  years,  and  found 
the  grounds  in  front  of  it,  except  where  an 
avenue  had  been  constructed,  in  the  same 
state  as  when  the  builder  left  it.  In  some 
surprise  I  asked  the  resident  physician  why 
he  had  not  got  the  place  put  in  order, 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  have  thirty-eight 
Governors;"  and  I  am  afraid  that  so  long  as 
the  Parliament  of  sixty-three  members  sitting 
at  Cork-hm  have  to  manage  the  cleaning  of 
the  city  it  will  remain  in  the  same  disreput- 
able condition.  Looking  to  the  state  of  our 
streets,  especially  the  bye-streets  and  lanes, 
and  considering  the  unutterable  filth  that  is 
daily  and  nightly  poured  over  them,  and  left 
there  to  be  ground  and  trampled  into  mud  or 
dust  by  passing  vehicles  or  pedestrians,  I 
often  wonder  that  the  death-rate  of  the  city 
remains  so  low.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
statistics  of  disease  could  be  made  available 
we  should  find  the  rate  of  preventible  dis- 
ease enormously  high,  and  I  can  only  account 
for  our  comparative  immunity  from  loss  of 
life  consequent  thereon,  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  city  being  so  abundantly  provided  with 
charitable  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  working  classes  when  sick,  and 
the  courage,  energy,  and  skill  of  the  membera 
of  the  medical  profession. 

Another  matter  of  most  urgent  necessity 
everywhere,  but  especially  here,  is  a  reform 
in  the  laws  which  relate  to  buildings. 
Properly  speaking  there  is  at  present 
no  such  law  in  existence,  at  least  if 
we  except    local  laws,  confined  in  their 


operation  to  certain  definite  limits,  and 
generally  speaking  only  treating  of  build- 
ings in  one  relation,  viz.,  as  the  community 
at  large  may  be  affected  by  them.  Apart 
from  these  there  is  no  law  worthy  of  the 
name  from  which  any  rules  can  be  deduced 
for  the  guidance  of  parties  who  are  pro- 
posing to  carry  out  works,  by  following 
which  they  can  be  certain  of  not  having 
to  incur  damages  and  law  costs  in  addition  to 
the  builder's  bill.  As  far  as  I  can  see  my 
way  into  the  matter,  lawyers  and  judges 
from  time  to  time  have  built  on  the  general 
principle  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  his 
freedom  of  action  beyond  the  limits  where 
injury  or  annoyance  to  his  neighbour  would 
arise.  Upon  this  general  principle,  applied  to 
building  cases,  sundry  decisions  have  been 
founded,  which  being  collected  together  form 
a  sort  of  body  of  law — but  such  a  great, 
overgrown,  unwieldy  carcase,  so  contradic- 
tory in  its  dicta,  so  uncertain  in  its  directions, 
as  to  be  useless  for  all  practical  purposes,  for 
the  defence  and  protection  of  honest  men, 
while  it  provides  the  amplest  facilities  and 
gives  every  possible  encouragement  to  a  bold, 
unscrupulous  assailant.  To  some  extent  the 
difiiculty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  are  based  upon  an  untenable 
theory,  viz.,  the  supposed  absolute  right 
of  a  man  to  the  continued  enjoyment  of  what 
he  already  possesses,  as  if  one  were  to  assert 
that  two  or  three  broad-shouldered  rufiians, 
linked  arm  in  arm  together,  might  of  right 
swagger  along,  occupy  the  whole  breadth 
of  a  public  footpath  and  drive  everyone 
out  into  the  mud  of  the  carriage  way.  In 
such  a  case  the  law,  in  the  shape  of  a  police- 
man, would  give  a  practical  lesson  that  liberty 
must  give  as  well  as  take,  and  that  free- 
dom of  enjoyment  has  certain  limits,  which 
the  policeman  aforesaid  would  point  out  and 
enforce  the  observance  of ;  another  great 
cause  of  the  difficulty  is  that  few  judges 
appreciates  the  technicalities  involved  in 
building  cases,  and  this  heightens  immensely 
the  difiiculty  of  applying  general  principles, 
and  of  finding  any  case  among  those  pre- 
viously decided  which  will  serve  as  an  autho- 
rity as  to  any  point  under  consideration. 
Now  what  we  want  is  a  code  of  building 
■  laws  applicable  to  all  these  several  relations 
arising  in  building  cases.  To  enumerate 
them  briefly.  These  are,  First.  The  relation 
to  the  community  at  large.  Under  this  head 
should  be  laid  down  regulations  to  insure 
that  buildings  should  be  safe,  not  injurious 
to  health,  and  not  obstructive  to  general 
convenience.  Nearly  all  the  regulations  in 
this  respect  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
restraint  of  liberty.  They  would  have  the 
effect  of  protecting  the  public  from  the 
efiects  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  wilful 
neglect  or  undue  parsimony  on  the  part  of 
the  builder,  and  from  all  attempts  at 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  public  to 
space  or  view,  by  regulating  the  alignment 
and  projections  of  houses.  Of  this  class  of 
legislation  there  are  excellent  models 
in  the  several  Metropolitan  Buildings' 
Acts  of  London,  most  of  the  provisions 
of  which  might,  with  great  advantage,  be 
made  general. 

But  the  most  important  and  most  urgently 
required  reform  is  that  which  includes  the 
mutual  relations  of  buildings.  To  take  down 
and  rebuild  an  old  house  in  this  city  is  like 
leading  a  forlorn  hope,  and  the  more  rotten 
and  valueless  the  adjoining  property,  the  less 
chance  there  is  of  escaping  without  an  action 
with  at  least  one  neighbour.  Let  us  consider 
the  process — let  us  follow  in  imagination  the 
various  steps  in  the  taking  down  of  an  old 
house,  and  rebuilding  it.  The  plans  have 
been  made — specifications  written — tenders 
have  been  received  and  accepted — and  three 
or  four  skins  of  parchment  have  been  filled 
with  a  contract  (much  to  the  profit  of  the 
lawyers,  but  of  no  great  effect,  good  or  bad, 
on  the  work)  probably  containing  a  clause 
binding  the  contractor  to  bear  the  employer 
harmless  against  any  risks  that  may  arise 
!  from  quarrelsome  and  litigious  neighbours 
I  (it  is  not  so  expressed,  but  that  is  the  mean- 
I  ing) — a  most  dishonest  clause,  but  still  gene- 


rally accepted  by  the  builder,  who  trusts  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents  to  bear  him  harmless. 
The  contract  is  duly  signed,  sealed,  folded,  and 
red-taped,  and  aU  parties  to  it  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  exposed  to  the  daylight  again,  and 
the  builder  commences  his  work.  As  we  are 
allowed  to  pick  out  our  specimen  as  we  please, 
we  will  suppose  that  the  house  to  be  taken  down 
is  one  of  a  row  with  continuous  slating  and 
gutters.  The  builder's  first  work  is  to  strip 
off  the  slating,  and  here  he  becomes  exposed 
at  once  to  an  action  for  trespass  at  each  side. 
At  each  side  there  is  a  party  wall,  and  he  has 
to  strip  the  slating  to  the  centre  of  this  wall, 
which  you  know  very  well  is  impossible  with- 
out stripping  either  more  or  less  than  to  the 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  wall. 
He  may  have  to  raise  on  each  wall.  His  em- 
ployer has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  wall — 
every  lawyer  and  every  law-book  will  tell  him 
so — but  now  mark  this.  I  am  quoting  an 
actual  opinion  given  in  return  for  a  goodly 
fee  by  a  Dublin  Q.C.  not  so  very  long  ago. 
You  are  liable  to  action  if  you  remove,  even 
temporarily,  his  slates  to  enable  you  to  use 
your  undoubted  right  of  building  on  the 
wall.  The  case  on  which  this  opinion  was 
given  was  even  stronger  than  I  have  stated, 
jfor  there  was  clear  proof  that  the  use  of  it 
which  it  was  sought  temporarily  to  disturb, 
was  usurped,  and  that  the  wall  belonged 
wholly  to  the  party  who  was  desirous  of  rais- 
ing it.  But  suppose  our  imaginary  builder  has 
escaped  this  danger,  we  next  come  to  the 
party  walls  themselves.  Now  what  is  the 
condition  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  party 
walls  of  town  houses  ?  Are  they  not  for  the 
most  part  built  of  inferior  materials — fre- 
quently split  from  top  to  bottom  from  the 
greater  substance  of  heavy  chimney  stakes, 
and  only  not  falling  because  they  are  propped 
up  by  the  floors  ?  Well,  supposing  this  to  be 
the  state  of  things,  and  that  the  new  building 
is  intended  to  be  of  a  more  substantial  cha- 
racter, with  its  flank  walls  rising  above  the 
adjoining  buildings,  what  is  to  be  done?  Now 
we  all  know  very  well  what  would  be  done. 
The  right  to  the  party  wall  would  be  aban- 
doned, and  a  new  wall  would  be  built  within 
the  area  of  the  house,  at  great  waste  of  space 
— a  most  valuable  commodity  in  town  struc- 
tures— and  the  parties  will  think  themselves 
very  lucky  if  they  escape  the  thousand  and 
one  causes  of  action  that  perverse  ingenuity 
can  rake  up,  even  when  the  utmost  care  has 
been  taken — every  right  yielded,  and  great 
expense  been  incurred,  in  order  to  avoid 
every  chance  of  injury.  But  is  this  right  ? 
Should  such  a  state  of  things  exist  in  a  civi- 
lized community  ?  Is  there  any  necessity  for 
it  ?  Has  any  one  any  difiiculty  in  conceiving 
how  arrangements  might  be  made  which 
should  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  such  saci'i- 
fices,  or  render  such  contemptible  actions 
impossible  for  the  future.  If  the  duties  of 
the  owners  of  adjoining  property  were  as  well 
defined  as  their  rights — if  it  were  plainly  and 
clearly  laid  down  that  the  right  of  enjoyment 
does  not  include  the  power  of  limiting — dog- 
in-the-manger-like — your  neighbour's  use  of 
the  joint  property,  including  so  much  tem- 
jiorary  disturbance  or  suspension  of  use  as 
maybe  tmavoidable, such  actions  must  cease. 
There  is  a  law  at  present,  although  a  cum- 
brous and  hard-to-be-enforced  one,  by  which 
you  can  compel  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance 
prejudicial  to  health — why  should  not  this 
interference  for  the  common  benefit  of  both 
parties  be  extended  to  include  the  case  of 
such  utterly  rotten  walls  as  we  see  daily  kept 
up  at  great  expense  and  risk,  simply  from 
fear  of  the  legal  penalties  attaching  to  inter- 
ference with  them.  And  now  let  me  mention 
that  though  the  law  is  bad,  and  administered 
in  the  blind,  fumbling,  stupid  way  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  the  fault  is  not  all  on  the  side  of 
the  lawyers.  How  many  architects  have  the 
honesty  and  courage  to  say  to  a  client  in  such 
a  case,  that  he  ought  to  do  as  he  would  be 
done  by,  and  even  bear  a  little  rather  than 
insist  on  doubtful  rights  in  an  unneighbourly 
fashion  ?  How  many  actions  would  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  if  ai-chitects  would  only 
give  the  sound  advice  to  take  advantage  of 
the  operations  next  door  to  get  cheap  im- 
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proveruent  to  what  ■was  common  to  both 
effected.  Surely  this  ought  to  be  our  rule  of 
conduct.  We  ought  to  look  on  ourselves  as 
impartial  judges  and  coviusellors,  not  hired 
partizans.  Depend  upon  it,  such  a  line  of 
conduct  is  the  best  paying  in  the  end.  A 
client  may  be  pleased  at  the  moment ;  but 
when  the  rejoicing  over  a  victory  is  over,  and 
the  bill  of  costs  and  cool  reflection  suc- 
ceed to  the  excitement  of  the  contest,  he 
win  feel,  that  next  to  defeat  at  law,  success  is 
the  most  painful  operation.  When  he  finds 
himself  suffering  in  i^ocket  (and  perhaps  in 
name),  and  with  a  neighbour,  who  might  be  a 
friend,  converted  into  a  bitter  and  jiermanent 
enemy,  he  wUl  entertain  anything  but  plea- 
sant feelings  towards  the  professional  adviser 
who  might,  but  did  not,  prevent  him  from 
having  his  recourse  to  his  legal  rt'inedy. 

One  word  more,  and  I  will  have  done  with 
law.  Not  only  is  clear  and  well-defined,  and 
in  some  respects  very  stringent  law  required, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  jjersons  who  understand  it. 
It  is  essential  that  the  ordinary  judges  should 
be  assisted  in  building  cases — as  they  are  in 
admiralty  cases — by  the  assistance  of  asses- 
sors— men  who  from  special  knowledge  are 
able  to  weigh  the  evidence  given,  and  to 
assign  to  each  portion  its  due  weight.  We 
constantly  hear  judges  professing  their  igno- 
rance of  building  matters,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  evidence  of  vital  importance  is  unap- 
preciated by  either  judge,  counsel,  or  jury. 
The  appointment  of  an  architectural  assessor 
would  remedy  these  defects,  and  be  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  suitors. 

I  hope  I  have  not  wearied  by  dwelling  at 
such  length  on  what  is  by  no  means  a  plea- 
sant subject.  Its  great  importance  to  us  and 
our  clients  must  be  my  excuse,  coujjled  with 
the  fact  that  unless  these  things  are  spoken 
out  again  and  again,  and  reitered  usque  nd 
nauseum,  they  will  never  be  remedied.  I  wLU 
now  ask  you  to  follow  me  for  a  few  minutes 
into  another  subject.  Having  been  directed 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
putting  into  a  secure  state  and  permanently 
maintaining  the  ruins  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel, 
my  attention  was  perforce  applied  in  a  more 
particidar  manner  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
more  ancient  architecture  of  Ireland,  than 
had  been  possible  to  me  hitherto.  Like  every 
one  who  touches  the  subject,  I  of  course  have 
been  seized  with  "  round-tower  madness  ;" 
but  I  hope  it  wiU  prove  to  be  of  a  mild  type, 
and  not  without  some  lucid  intervals.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  meet  you  to-night 
with  a  tolerably  full  exposition  of  some  views 
on  this  subject,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen 
expressed,  but  my  official  duties,  never  Light, 
have  been  unusually  heavy  this  autumn,  and 
I  have  had  other  distractions,  some  pleasant, 
some  very  much  the  contrary,  and  the  sub- 
ject, although  attractive,  is  not  a  light  one. 
The  books  to  be  waded  through  are  many  and 
weighty — in  bulk,  if  not  in  matter — and  it  is 
not  easy  to  ' '  revive  the  stones  out  of  the  heops 
of  the  rubbish" — especially  as  most  of  the 
modern  author  who  have  dealt  with  the  matter 
seem  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  dealing  a  blow 
with  their  critical  shillelagh  on  any  tempting 
spot  exposed  by  a  previous  writer,  and  these 
polemical  excurnes,  though  amusing,  take  time, 
and  not  unfrequently  induce  weariness.  Al- 
though I  am  unable  to  place  before  you 
to-night  any  definite  theory,  or  to  support 
my  ideas  by  any  more  reliable  evidences  than 
are  afforded  by  the  general  scope  of  early 
history,  I  think  you  wiU  not  be  unwUling  to 
hear  the  story  that  the  Rock  of  Cashel  seems 
to  me  to  tell.  The  buildings  on  this  Rock 
consist,  as  most  of  you  doubtless  are  aware, 
of  a  cathedral  with  an  episcopal  residence  at- 
tached, and  the  remains  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  the  eight  vicers  choral 
and  their  steward,  and  traces  of  a  fortified 
enclosure  wall.  The  cathedral  is  itself  a 
composite  pile,  its  several  component  parts 
being — to  take  them  in  chronological  order — 
The  Round  Tower  of  early  but  not  the 
earliest  type,  connected  with  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  north  transe^Dt,  and  entered  from 
it  by  a  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  cathe- 
dral walls.     King  Cormac's  chapel,  which 


there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  founded 
in  1127,  and  solemnly  dedicatedin  1134.  Next, 
the  general  mass  of  the  cathedral  property 
was  interpolated  between  the  Round  Tower 
and  Cormac's  Chapel  by  Donald  O'Brien  in 
11G9.  Towards  the  west  end  there  are  abun- 
dant traces  of  later  work,  which  from  their 
style  tally  in  well  with  the  next  recorded  event 
in  the  history  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  its 
being  set  fire  to  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare  in 
1495  for  the  sufficient  reason  "  that  he 
thought  the  archbishop  was  in  it !"  But  my 
object  in  referring  to  the  Rock  now  is 
to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
very  great  ditferences  that  exist  between 
the  workmanship  and  whole  style  and  con- 
ception of  the  three  principal  component 
parts  of  the  building,  viz.,  the  Round  Tower, 
Cormac's  Chapel,  and  the  Cathedral.  To 
start  from  the  latest  building  it  is  unmistake- 
ably  early  English  in  its  character,  in  every 
respect.  It  is  buUt  of  the  limestone  quar- 
ried out  of  the  rock  itself,  the  walling  of 
rubble,  with  rough  rubble  discharging  arches, 
and  limestone  dressed  ashlars  to  all  openings, 
quoins  bonding  irregularly  with  the  rubble. 
Although  only  35  years  have  elapsed  from 
the  consecration  of  King  Cormac's  Chaijel 
and  the  solemn  synod  held  therein,  yet  in 
the  meantime  a  complete  revolution  had  been 
effected  in  ecclesiastical  and  architectural 
thought  (at  that  time  more  closely  connected 
than  ever  afterwards),  and  the  building  which 
was  erected  to  connect  two  structures  so 
thoroughly  native  as  the  Chapel  of  Cormac 
and  the  Round  Tower,  was  in  design  and 
execution  exclusively  foreign.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  buildings,  so  singularly 
grouped  into  one,  the  short  interval  that 
elapsed  between  their  finishing  the  one  and 
the  buUding  of  the  other,  coupled  with  the 
well-known  changes  that  were  taking  place 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  lay  afi'airs,  and  the 
marked  identity  of  the  latter  building  with 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  about  the  same 
date  in  England,  and  through  western 
Europe  generally,  force  one  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  older  building  is  native 
in  its  origin  and  design,  and  is  the  work  of 
native  artists,  and  that  it  exhibits  to  us  in 
its  highest  stage  of  development  a  style  of 
architecture,  the  first  beginnings  and  rudi- 
mentary elements  of  which  were  certainly 
of  exotic,  probably  of  eastern  origin,  but 
which  had  arrived  at  its  then  state,  without 
admixture  of  foreign  ideas,  or  any  assistance 
from  without.  King  Cormac's  Chapel  is 
built  of  freestone,  all  of  ashlar,  inside  and 
out ;  the  beds  are  all  thin  as  a  rule,  but  level 
or  intended  to  be  so,  and  great  pains  have 
been  bestowed  on  enriching  both  the  interior 
and  exterior  with  carvings.  For  its  period, 
or  in  its  style,  it  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Archdeacon  Cotton  and  those 
who  assisted  him,  for  the  praiseworthy  and 
conscientious  manner  in  which  the  reparations 
weie  eflected  after  1848.  The  Round  Tower 
is  an  equally  well  marked  specimen  of  the 
work  of  an  earlier  period ;  the  date  of  it  is 
not  known,  but  as  the  only  record  of  the 
building  of  a  round  tower  is  that  of  Tom- 
gTany,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  in  965,  and 
the  notices  of  a  round  tower  at  Cashel  are 
both  numerous  and  early,  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  assuming  that  this  tower  must  be 
at  least  as  old  as  the  Tomgrany  one,  and 
therefore  that  about  200  years  elapsed 
between  the  building  of  the  Tower  and  that  of 
Cormac's  Chapel ;  and  if  we  accept  this  con- 
clusion as  fau-ly  deducible  from  the  history, 
the  buildings  themselves  fuUy  confirm  and 
carry  out  the  idea.  The  tower  is  built  of 
freestone  as  well  as  the  church,  but  with  no 
attempt  at  ashlar  work  whatever,  properly  so 
called.  The  stone  forming  the  doorway  and 
the  four  openings  at  the  top  of  the  tower 
being  such  as  might  easUy  have  been  got  by 
selection  from  a  large  quantity  of  stone  when 
quarried,  and  roughly  dressed  to  fit  their 
places.  The  main  body  of  the  woi-k  is  made 
up  of  courses  of  stones  of  the  most  irregular 
shapes  and  heights,  the  courses  being  of 
unequal  height  in  themselves,  aU  pointing  to 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  in 
selecting  stones  that  would  fit  naturally  and 


require  very  little  dressing.  So  much  has  this 
struck  me  that  I  have  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion, "  Could  the  workmen  who  buUt  this 
tower  have  had  tools  of  iron  to  work  with  ?" 
And  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  selection 
of  an  easily-wrought  material  brought  from 
about  eight  miles  away  in  preference  to  the 
hard  limestone,  which  was  to  be  had  on  the 
spot  for  the  mere  trouble  of  quarrying  it, 
both  seem  to  me  to  point  to  an  answer  in 
the  negative.  To  return,  however,  to  the 
point  I  was  discussing,  the  great  difference 
between  the  sort  of  building  in  the  tower 
and  in  Cormac's  Church,  seem  to  me  to  point 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  native  school  of  architecture,  of 
which  we  have  in  the  tower  an  example 
in  an  early  stage  of  progress,  and  that  its 
development  into  the  form  represented  by 
Cormac's  Chapel,  was  spontaneous  and 
native,  and  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  par- 
ticular dialects  are  developed  from  one 
common  mother  tongue ;  and  as  I  suppose  no 
one  would  ever  think  of  calling  the  Irish 
language  Greek  or  German,  so  I  do  not  think 
I  am  asking  too  much  in  asking,  as  a  small 
instalment  of  "  Justice  to  Ireland,"  that  her 
native  architecture  shall  no  longer  be  called 
Saxon.  I  claim  for  it  the  name  which  its  dis- 
tinctive character  deserves,  viz.,  Irish.  No 
one  would  call  the  Book  of  Kells  a  "  Saxon" 
MS.,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  our  Irish  archi- 
tecture, which  exhibits  so  many  specimens  in 
stone  of  a  similar  style  of  art,  should  be 
robbed  of  its  national  name.  It  would  take 
you  too  long  now  to  dwell  further  on  this 
subject ;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  it 
some  time  during  the  ensuing  session,  and 
to  trace  out  for  you,  if  the  materials  and  time 
at  my  disposal  wUl  permit,  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  art  among  the  Irish  clans,  until 
its  sudden  extinction  with  the  other  institu- 
tions of  the  time  that  were  peculiar  to  the 
island.  Meanwhile  I  hope  you  will  only  set 
me  down  as  sufTei-ing  from  the  mania  to  which 
I  before  alluded,  in  a  mUd  and  modified 
form ;  if  it  should  prove  catching,  and  I 
should  thereby  get  assistance  in  the  task  I 
have  set  before  me,  there  is  a  large  field  of 
observation  and  collection  of  facts  and  ex- 
amples open,  and  the  labourers  cannot  be  too 
many. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Car  Accident. — The  County  Surveyor  of 
Wicklnw,  Mr.  H.  Brett,  met  with  a  serious 
accident  a  few  days  since  wliilst  in  the  discharpie  of 
bis  duties.  It  appears  he  was  standing  up  on  an 
outside  car,  preparing  his  wraps  for  a  lengthened 
dri»e  over  the  roads,  when  the  horse,  just  taken 
out  fresh  from  the  VVooden-bridsie  Hotel  stables, 
started  suddenly,  which  caused  Mr.  Brett  to  be  flung 
violently  to  the  ground  over  a  pile  of  road  metalling. 

About  two  o'clock  on  Monday,  just  as  a  number 
of  men  left  a  large  corn  store  rented  by  Messrs. 
White  Brothers,  Waterford,  the  entire  flooring 
of  the  building,  four  storeys,  gave  way,  and  fell 
witli  a  dreadful  crash.  There  was  a  very  large 
quantity  of  grain  on  each  of  the  floors  at  the  time, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  destroyed. 

On  Thursday  morning,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  a  large  four-storey  tenement  in  Old  Wynd, 
Glasgovp,  fell  with  a  crasli  into  the  street.  For 
some  time  past  it  was  considered  that  the  building, 
a  very  old  one,  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and 
the  tenants  were  warned  to  leave.  Of  these,  twelve, 
with  tlieir  families,  obeyed  the  warning  ;  but  six, 
numbering  in  all  about  fifty  persons,  including  the 
inmates  of  a  common  lodging  house,  seemed  resolved 
to  remain  at  whatever  risk.  Tliis  morning  they 
nearly  paid  willi  their  lives  for  their  temerity.  At 
the  hour  mentioned  a  constable  happened  to  pass 
thebuildiug,  when  he  heard  a  creaking  sound,  as  of 
abeam  of  timber  yielding  to  a  severe  strain.  He 
at  once,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  rushed  up  the 
stairs  and  awakened  the  slumbering  and  unconscious 
inmates.  This  was  effected  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  scarcely  had  the  last 
got  clear  of  the  building  when  it  fell.  This  occur- 
rence was  to  some  of  the  rudely-disturbed  sleepers 
the  first  sensible  intimation  of  the  danger  they  had 
escaped  through  the  vigilance  of  the  police-officer. 
Not  an  article  of  furniture  was  saved.  All  the 
rescued  individuals  were  without  a  stitch  of  cloth- 
ing except  their  night  dresses,  and  in  some  cases 
these  were  only  nominal. 
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BOCHESTEE  CASTLE  — CORPORATE 

VANDALISM. 
Corporations  in  general  are  very  conser- 
vative.   The  conservatism  of  some  is  shown 
by  a  respect  for  the  architectural  beauties  of 
their  surroundings.     Our  corporate  autho- 
rities for  some  years  past  have  betrayed  an 
extra  fondness  for  dirt  and  excessive  taxation. 
News  reaches  us  from  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  in  Kent,  of  an  act  of  vandalism 
that  ought  to  earn  for  its  promoters  and  per- 
pertrators  the  unenviable  notoriety  and  name 
of  the  "  Vandal  Corporation  of  Kent."  There 
are  very  few  who  have  not  heard  or  read  about 
the  historical  Cathedral  and  Castle  of  the 
town  of  Rochester,  and  of  its  associations. 
The  corporation  of  the  town  being  anxious 
to  provide   a  new  entrance  to  the  Castle 
Garden,  have  enlisted  the  services  of  a  hatch 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  to  blast  by  the  aid  of 
gunpowder  an   opening  right  through  the 
bastion  wall  of  the  castle.    Gun-cotton  and 
gunpowder  have  been  used  to  force  an  entry 
through  waUs  eleven  feet  thick.    It  may  be 
guessed  that  the  force  of  the  explosions  are 
not  inconsiderable  when  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  cramp  or  fence  the  wall  around 
to  prevent  the  stones  from  flying  on  all  sides. 
The  butchery  enacted  at  the  instigation  of 
the  pig-headed  corporate  functionaries  of 
Rochester  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  for 
many   a  long    year    to    their  discredit. 
Rochester  Castle  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  intei-esting  specimens  of  the  castellated 
Norman  type  of  architecture,  and  not  a  stone 
of  it  should  be  disturbed,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repair.    We  have  more  than  once 
during  our  journeys  in  the  sister  island  passed 
through  Kent,  a  county  rich  in  architecctural 
remains.    We  have  looked  upon  the  grey  grim 
walls  of  the  old  castle  and  admired  them,  not 
as  interesting  ruins,  for  Rochester  Castle 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  ruin,  for  it  was  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  its  class.  The 
building  must  be  more  or  less  shaken  or 
injured   by  the  scandalous  action   of  the 
authorities  in  Rochester,  but  even  if  it  has 
not,  this  open  breach  in  the  walls  of  this  old 
Norman  castle  is  an  act  in  direct  and  flagrant 
violation  of  national  opinion,  and  that  respect 
which  should  be  paid  by  every  true  English- 
man and  Irishman  to  the  monuments  existing 
of  our  ancestors. 


which  they  are  paid  for  attending  to,  and 
enjoined  by  law  to  perform,  we  know  what 
the  issue  will  soon  be.  To  solve  the  pro- 
blem, and  put  the  true  case  of  Dublin's  ne- 
glected condition  before  the  public,  we  will 
if  matters  do  not  mend  before  the  New  Year, 
appoint  a  sanitary  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
this  journal,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  visit 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  our  people 
and  their  surroundings  in  every  part 
of  this  city,  in  a  series  of  letters.  We  are 
determined  that  the  true  sanitary  state  of 
Dublin  wQl  be  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  government,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the 
oppressed  citizens,  and  as  a  warning  to  local 
rulers  for  the  future  both  here  and  elsewhere. 


THE   SANITARY  CASE  OF  DUBLIN 
STATED. 

In  our  present  issue  an  abstract  of  the  first 
portion  of   Dr.  Grimshaw's  paper  will  be 
found.    It  demands  instant  attention,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  but  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   Dublin  either  is  or  is  not  a  plague 
spot,  dangerous— yea,  deadly  dangerous— and 
chronic  scandal  to  its  local  rulers  ;  or  there 
is   an   unintentional   exaggeration   of  her 
afflicted  condition  given  to  the  public.  We 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  sanitary  state 
of  Dublin  is  ta  many  respects  as  bad  as  it 
can  be,  and  we  have  preached  these  facts 
over  and  over  again    until  their  constant 
iteration  sounded  in  our  ears   as  a  same 
announcement,  though  still  an  imperative 
duty  on  our  part  to  make   it.    There  is 
evidently  something  wrong,  something  grossly 
careless,  in  the  conduct  of  our  local  rulers, 
that  admits  of  such  an  exposition  of  our  state 
as  that  revealed  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Grim- 
Bhaw.  The  Corporation  must  either  improve 
at  once  its  mode  of  attending  to  the  sanitary 
wants  of  Dublin,  or  it  must  give  way  to  the 
appointment  of  an  independent  directory,  to 
be  appointed  by  powers  vested  in  the  Local 
Government  Board.    By  way  of  preliminary 
we  would  advise  a  special  commission  and 
visitation  of  the  different  districts  of  north 
and  south  Dublin.    The  Registrar-General's 
return,  if  true,  is  ominous,  and  if  incorrect 
it  is  equally  ominous.    As  for  the  Corporate 
etatistics  we  have  little  faith  in  them,  they 
are   neither    satisfactory  in   their  extent, 
nor  satisfactory  in  their  explanation  of  what 
they  report.    If  the  Corporation  will  still 
persist  in  neglecting  those  sanitary  duties 


THE  Se2lN  BeHn  BOCr^*  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  truth  it  may  be  blamed. 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAt)  bocc, 

Though  it  never  can  be  shamed, 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAt)  bocc. 

But  the  truth  it  must  be  told, 

And  the  facts  I'll  not  withhold, 

Though  I  'in  put  down  as  a  scold. 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAi)  bocc. 

I  once  was  strong  and  hale, 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAi)  bocc, 

But  my  health  besins  to  fail. 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAi)  bocc. 

There's  typhoid  far  and  wide. 

And  my  children —once  my  pride — 

Are  dying  at  my  side, 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAt)  bocc. 

Sure  doctors  don't  agree, 

Says  the  SeAi)  beAi)  bocc, 
Yet  they  will  prescribe  for  me. 

Says  the  SeAi)  beAi)  bocc, 
And  they  order  me  port  wine, 
Bid  me  take  care  how  l^ftiQ^ 
And  "  walk  out,"  if  its  fine. 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAi)  bocc. 

I  would  walk  out  if  I  could, 

Sa3-s  tlie  SeAi)  b6At)  bocc, 
But  the  flags  are  thick  with  mud, 

Says  tlie  SeAi)  beAi)  bocc. 
And  the  sewers  burst  with  filth, 
And  the  houses  o'er  them  built, 
Breathe  unutterable  guilt, 

Says  the  SeAi)  beAt)  bocc. 

All  these  are  patent  facts, 

Says  tlie  SeAt)  beAi)  bocc, 
Outside  Main  Drainage  Acts, 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAi)  bocc. 
Which  the  Corporation  know, 
And  very  well,  I  trow, 
But  still  they  let  them  grow. 

Says  the  SeAi)  beAi)  bocc. 

While  the  LifFey  knows  no  cure, 

Says  the  SeAi)  beAi)  bocc, 
Plague  will  reign  secure. 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAi)  bocc, 
And  the  municipal  scheme 
Will  live  on  as  the  cream 
Of  Jobbery  supreme, 

Says  the  SeAi)  beAi)  bocc. 

What  boots  it  if  we  meet. 

Says  the  SeAi)  beAt)  bocc. 
Death  in  every  street, 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAt)  bocc, 
If  the  special  committees 
Can  swell  the  lawyers'  fees, 
And  tax  us  as  they  please. 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAt)  bocc. 

We 've  prayed  quite  long  enough. 

Says  tlie  SeAi)  beAi)  bocc. 
Let  us  now  "lay  on,  Macduff," 

Says  the  SeAt)  beAt)  bocc. 
And  cursed  be  he  who  shrinks 
From  speaking  what  lie  thinks 
Of  civic  shams  and  stinks, 

Says  the  SeAi)  beAt)  bocc. 

Cms. 


after  some  time,  and  later  again  Dr.  .John 
Rutty  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Dublin," 
and  our  great  mineralogist  and  countryman, 
Kirwan.  The  latter  distinguished  person 
startled  Europe  by  his  genius  and  scientific 
attainments.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  in  his  "  Industrial  Resources  of 
Ireland,"  awoke  the  country  once  more  from 
its  lethargy  on  the  questions  discussed  by 
the  former  writers. 

We  fear  that  our  countrymen  still  require 
working-up  to  a  sense  of  their  position  and 
humiliation  before  Europe.  With  every 
resource  that  could  enrich  a  country,  our 
nobility,  gentry,  clergymen  and  commonalty 
of  aU  religious  denominations  are  prone  to 
look  abroad  for  the  obtainment  of  things  that 
they  could  procure  of  equal  value  and  beauty 
at  home.  If  a  public  building,  a  church,  or 
a  cathedral  is  about  to  be  erected,  the  client 
quite  as  often  as  the  architect  or  builder  must 
needs  obtain  stones  and  marbles  or  wrought 
church  plate  or  iron  work  from  some  conti- 
nental nation.  It  is  fashionable,  perhaps,  in 
these  days  to  dress  our  public  buildings  in 
borrowed  plumes,  as  well  as  dressing  our- 
selves in  foreign  cloths  and  fashions ;  but  the 
example  is  a  pernicious  and  mischievous  one, 
and  it  is  sure  to  recoil  some  day  to  the  injury 
of  every  native  interest. 

For  counter  tops,  table  slabs,  chimney- 
pieces,  wall  lining,  ornamental  panel  work, 
altars,  tabernacles,  church  tablets  and  monu- 
ments, and  various  other  uses,  many  kinds  of 
marble  are  used  at  the  present  day.  We  have 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  specimens  of 
marbles  even  suited  for  purposes  of  statuary. 
The  quarries  of  Kilkenny  yield  marble  equal 
to  those  of  Italy.  We  would  like  to  hear 
where  can  marble  of  superior  beauty  for 
church,  ornamental,  or  monumental  purposes 
be  found  to  the  Kilkenny  and  Connemara 
black  and  green  marbles.  Great  quantities 
of  these  two  marbles  have  been  used  of  late 
years  in  England.  Bristol,  Sussex,  and 
Derbyshire  marbles  possess  their  own  special 
beauties,  and  are  remarkable  for  containing 
shells.  The  encrimital marbles  of  Derbyshire, 
and  the  Cornwall  serpentines  and  steatite 
species  are  also  valuable.  We  have  little 
need,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  in  resorting 
to  Italy  for  marbles.  Her  Carrara  blocks 
may  be  white  and  pure,  but  it  is  age  and  im- 
memorial usage  that  keeps  the  Carrara  quar- 
ries before  our  eyes.  Massa  and  Serravezza, 
in  Italy,  give  us  white  and  coloured  marbles  ; 
La  Spezzia,  Moriti,  Elba,  Campiglia,  Ger- 
falco,  Pisani,  and  Sienna  yield  marbles  also 
of  good  qualities.  Then  we  have  Parian 
marbles,  from  the  Island  of  Pares,  used  for 
nude  statues. 

What  is  in  a  name  ?  There  is  much,  per- 
haps, in  the  eye  of  some.  Carrara  is,  perhaps, 
a  sweeter  name  than  Connemara,  and  La 
Spezzia  has  a  more  euphonious  ring  than 
plebeian  Ballyragget.  The  waters  of  the 
Nore,  though  brilliantly  historical,  lack  the 
classic  twirl  of  the  Tiber.  Though  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  can  we  ever  hope  to 
build  up  the  olden  credit  of  this  nation,  or 
will  we  have  to  write — Alas  for  Ireland  ? 


IRISH  AND  ITALIAN  MARBLES. 

Upwards  of  two  centuries  ago  Dr.  Peter 
Lombard,  Catholic  Primate  of  Armagh,  di- 
rected attention  to  some  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  Ireland,  in  his  work,  "  D_e  Regno 
Hiberniae,  &c." — resources  then  utilised  and 
now  neglected.  Boate  and  Molyneux  followed 


'  Yulgo,  Shan  Van  Voght. 


JOSEPH  WATKINS,  SCULPTOR, 
R.H.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  record  in  our 
present  issue  the  death,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  of  gastric  fever,  of  the  above 
rising  Irish  sculptor.  His  adoption  of  the 
profession  was  not  of  many  years'  standing, 
but  during  that  time  he  had  given  con- 
siderable proofs  of  his  qualification  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  art.  His  works,  though  limited, 
are  creditable  to  the  profession  and  to  his 
country.  Had  he  lived,  his  early  promise 
would  not  be  belied.  In  every  effort  of  his 
chisel,  there  was  evidence  of  marked  im- 
provement. He  possessed  industry,  a  love 
of  his  art,  and  it  is  another  sorrow  added  to 
our  many  regrets,  that  the  School  of  Irish 
Sculpture,  which  Edward  Smith  founded, 
is  again  weakened.  We  have  too  few  resi- 
dent artists  amoffgst  us  to  spare  even  one 
to  be  taken  away  suddenly  from  our  midst. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Picturesque  Architectural  Studies.  By  W. 
Young,  Architect.  London:  E.  and  F. 
N.  Spon. 

Picturesque  truly,  and  supplying  some  good 
examples  for  artistic  and  architectural  study 
are  Mr.  Young's  designs.  Parts  2  and  3 
nnder  notice  contain  18  plates,  with  descrip- 
tive letter-press,  embracing  plans  of  cottages, 
gate-lodges,  semi-detached  houses,  dwellings 
suited  for  vicarages  and  parsonages,  cottage 
and  village  hospitals,  and  general  suburban 
and  country  gentlemen's  houses.  We  have 
also  plan^  and  elevations  given  in  view  of 
converting  old-fashioned  cottages  and  dwell- 
ings into  much  needed  cottage  hospitals — in 
situations  where  expenditure  and  the  economy 
of  it  have  to  be  considered.  The  plans  in 
general  are  good,  and  the  designs  are  in 
most  cases  without  doubt  picturesque,  and 
consequently  pleasing.  The  pair  of  cottages 
erected  at  Bushby  Heath  contain  on  the 
ground  floor  parlour,  kitchen,  scuUery,  and 
pantry,  and  on  the  first  floor  three  bed-rooms 
and  linen  closet.  Space  seems  to  be  utilized 
as  far  as  was  possible  ;  the  fire-place  in  the 
kitchen  is  an  angular  one,  and  owing  to  the 
plan  and  construction  adopted  in  this  instance 
as  well  as  in  others,  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Space  is  gained,  and  the  sacrifice  of  ajjpear- 
ance  in  the  servants'  quarters  we  suppose  will 
not  detract  from  the  harmony  of  the  exterior. 
The  out-buildings  are  pretty  well  provided, 
they  embrace  wash-houses,  fuel  stores,  and 
dry  earth  closets.  Each  cottage  is  provided 
with  a  pump  in  the  scullery,  and  the  rain 
water  is  collected  in  an  underground  tank 
and  is  pumped  up  into  the  wash-houses  for 
washing. 

Adopting  the  author's  description,  the 
walls  are  built  with  local  stock  bricks,  the 
strings  and  arches  being  of  Berkhampstead 
red  and  moulded  bricks,  the  projecting 
windows  in  the  front  gables  are  fir,  and  the 
gables  over  the  same  are  covered  with  orna- 
mental weather  tiles.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  tiles,  brought  to  the  colour  of  old  tiles 
by  being  dipped  in  a  solution.  All  the  exter- 
nal woodwork,  except  the  porches,  which  are 
stained  and  varnished,  is  painted  a  dark 
rich  brown  colour,  and  all  the  internal  Joiners' 
work,  except  in  the  sculleries,  is  stained  and 
varnished. 

From  the  above  description  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Swiss-like 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  these  cottages. 
The  gate-lodge  erected  at  the  New  Cemetery, 
Epsom,  by  the  Local  Board,  as  a  one-storey 
building,  containing  two  bed-rooms,  parlour, 
kitchen,  scullery,  and  larder.  The  walls  are 
of  brick,  the  external  wall  being  faced  with 
Kentish  rag  stone,  the  di-essings  to  the 
windows  are  of  Bath  stone.  This  gate-lodge 
is  surmounted  with  a  turret,  the  upper  pai-t 
of  which  is  constructed  of  timber  stained 
and  varnished.  This  building  too  has  a 
somewhat  piicturesque  appearance.  The 
entrance  gates  to  the  cemetery  is  undeniably 
artistic  in  design.  Mr.  Young  says  of  them 
his  intention  "was  to  show  the  construction 
and  framing,  making  them  the  ground- work 
of  the  design,  so  that  the  ornamental  work 
of  filling  in,  which  is  principally  scroU  work, 
is  made  to  emijhasize  the  constructional 
lines."  We  think  he  has  fairly  succeeded 
in  giving  a  practical  embodiment  to  his  inten- 
tion in  these  gates.  We  must  add  that  the 
gates  are  executed  entirely  in  wrought  iron, 
all  the  leaves  being  worked  by  hand. 

Plan  and  elevation  of  Parsonage  House 
(Plate  12)  erected  at  Teddington,  Middle- 
sex, with  modified  elevations.  The  design 
bere  given  is  now  being  erected  at  Noi-wood, 
as  a  suburban  residence.  In  the  present 
plan  it  is  adopted  as  a  vicarage,  or  it  would 
be  suited  for  a  gentleman's  house.  In  this 
design  every  modern  requirement  is  to  be 
found,  but  the  cost  including  conservatory 
and  covered  way  reaches  .£2,000.  One  of 
simpler  construction,  but  preserving  the  pic- 
turesque features,  could  be  erected  at  a  cost 
of  ^1,300  complete  with  every  appliance 
needed.  The  designs  and  general  features  of 


this  parsonage  exterior  are  pleasing.  The 
dormer  windows  and  balcony  over  drawing- 
room  windows  is  constructed  of  timber.  All 
the  strings  and  cornices  are  of  moulded  brick ; 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  plain  tiles,  the 
upper  part  of  the  windows  are  covered  with 
lead  lights  in  geometrical  forms,  and  the 
lower  parts  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  are 
filled  with  plate  glass  in  one  sheet.  There 
are  basement,  gi-ound,  and  attic  floors. 

The  pair  of  Semi-detached  Houses  (Plate 
13)  partake  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  in 
their  design.  They  are  two  storeys  high,  and 
are  suited  for  the  residence  of  clergymen. 
The  designs  in  this  instance  were  prepared 
for  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  at 
Peterboro'.  We  could  safely  recommend 
them  for  good  examples  of  their  kind  for 
members  of  either  church.  There  is  a  bit  of 
domestic  medieval  as  well  as  slightly  eccle- 
siastical character  about  their  design,  and  if 
not  purely  original  in  conception,  they  are 
worthy  of  imitation.  Mr.  Young's  study  in 
this  case  is  commendable. 

Plans  and  Elevations  of  Cottage  Hospitals 
(Plates  14,  15,  16  and  17)  are  on  the  whole 
good,  and  his  observations  thereon  are  excel- 
lent. To  use  his  own  words,  "  The  principle 
on  which  these  designs  are  based,  is  that  the 
building  should  have  all  the  simplicity  in 
appearance  both  externally  and  internally  of 
a  good  substantial  cottage  combined  with  all 
the  advantages  of  the  most  approved  methods 
of  ventilation,  drainage,  &c.,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  the 
patients  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  best 
hospitals." 

If  Mr.  Young  continues  to  design  his 
cottage  hospitals  in  the  spirit  of  his  remarks, 
and  providing  the  sanitary  facilities  needed, 
his  labours  will  efiect  a  wholesome  good, 
whether  his  designs  in  these  instances  are 
followed  or  not.  In  respect,  however,  to  his 
own  Cottage  Hospital  design  here  given,  the 
plans  are  good,  and  care  we  think  has  been 
bestowed  on  all  the  arrangements.  Exter- 
nally the  designs  fully  bear  out  the  author's 
intention.  There  is  gi-ace  and  picturesque- 
ness  as  well  as  simplicity  to  be  observed  in 
the  elevations  of  them  aU.  In  Cottage 
Hospital  (Plate  16)  there  is  a  homely 
gracefulness  and  antique  cast  of  character  in 
the  design.  Here  truly  there  is  a  study  from 
the  dwellings  of  our  forefathers.  Plate  18  : 
A  Cottage  Residence,  or  rather  a  gentleman's 
Country  Residence.  This  is  a  really  excellent 
and  picturesque  design,  yet  withal  homely 
and  quiet,  possessing  sufiicient  architectural 
grace  without  pretentiousness,  or  laying  on 
of  needless  ornamentations  where  not  ap^jli- 
cable. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Young's  designs  are  both  artistic,  picturesque, 
and  creditable,  and  he  may  be  congratulated 
in  having  succeeded  so  far  in  designing  a 
varied  class  of  buildings  which  wUl  prove 
both  ornamental  and  useful  for  the  situations 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 


Proposed  Irrigation  Scheme  for  Utilising  the 
Selvage  of  Kingston-upon-Thmnes  and 
Adjacent  Districts,  do.  Also,  Proposed 
Scheme  for  Utilising  the  Sewage  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Combined  Scheme  for  Richmond 
and  Twickenham.  By  Clement  Dunscombe, 
M.A.,  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.I.,  &c.,  Borough 
Engineer.    (Kingston :  Knapp.) 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the 
single  or  combined  schemes  of  Mr.  Clement 
Dunscombe,  the  able  Borough  Engineer  of 
Kingston-on-Thames,  they  appear  to  us  to 
be  both  practical  and  practicable  and  well 
considered.  In  his  valable  and  clear-headed 
report  to  the  Special  Drainage  Committee  of 
Kingston,  he  discusses  the  difi'erent  methods 
now  in  course  of  adoption  throughout  the 
country  for  the  utilisation  of  town  sewage 
and  its  final  distribution  or  disposal ;  the  dry 
earth  system  and  its  limited  application  ;  the 
filtration  and  ABC  processes  ;  the  market- 
able value  of  the  manure  obtainable  from 
each ;  how  far  and  to  what  extent  are 
nuisances  created  or  got  rid  of ;  and,  finally, 


what  is  the  only  system  that  can  be  adopted 
with  a  certainty  as  to  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the- 
country. 

After  discussing  the  chief  objections  and 
advantages  of  each  system,  Mr.  Dunscombe 
falls  back  upon  sewage  irrigation  as  the  only 
rational  method  that  can  be  resorted  to  in  a 
commercial  or  sanitary  point  of  view.  In 
these  views  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  and 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that,  before  another 
five  years,  sewage  irrigation  will  override 
every  other  method  now  in  use.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  sewage  irrigation,  where- 
ever  handled  by  practical  men,  has  been  both 
a  commercial  and  sanitary  success.  In  the 
production  of  ci-ops  it  is  the  best  possible 
fertilising  agent ;  and  wherever  land  can  be 
procured  without  difficulty  and  within  reason- 
able cost,  ultimate  success  is  sure  to  be  the 
resiilt  of  the  adoption  of  sewage  irrigation. 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Dunscombe's  first  scheme 
for  Kingston,  he  proposes  to  establish  a 
pumping  station  at  Kingston,  on  the  gi'ound 
belonging  to  the  Corporation,  known  as  the 
Ait ;  the  reservoirs  to  be  completely  covered 
over  ;  the  sewage  to  be  there  collected  from 
as  many  of  the  following  towns  as  are  desirous 
of  being  included  : — East  and  West  Malsey, 
Long  Ditton,  Thames  Ditton,  Sui-biton,  New 
Hampton,  Hampton  and  Hampton  Wick, 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  Thames.  Mr. 
Dunscombe  produces  an  alternative  scheme, 
in  which  the  irrigation  area  is  principally 
within  the  Kingston  parish.  We  think  this 
small  scheme  for  working  Kingston  and  Sur- 
biton,  which  are  practically  one,  is  also  a 
most  handy  one.  In  conjunction  with  this 
limited  scheme,  the  Borough  Engineer  would 
purpose  also,  if  desired,  to  deal  with  New 
Maiden,  Old  Maiden,  and  a  poi'tion  of  Wor- 
cester Park,  in  the  matter  of  irrigation.  Mr. 
Dunscombe  with  both  his  schemes  gives  esti- 
mates of  the  costs.  In  both  schemes  there 
seems  to  be  a  capital  outfaU  for  the  effluent 
water,  in  one  case  into  the  Mole,  and  in  the 
other  into  Hogg's  MiU  river.  The  Board  of 
Kingston  are  strongly  recommended  by  their 
engineer  to  farm  themselves  ;  but  if  declining 
to  undertake  the  responsibility,  he  feels  cer- 
tain that  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced 
in  leasing  the  sewage  farm. 

In  the  Richmond  single  scheme  Mr.  Duns- 
combe proposes  to  establish  his  pumping 
station  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  Wharf  or 
Ranelagh  Drive,  Isleworth.  The  land  he 
considers  most  favourable  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sewage,  which  would  be  effected 
by  means  of  open  carriers  and  by  surface 
irrigation  on  the  pane  and  gutter  system. 
The  ground  would  be  laid  out  transversely 
between  the  open  carriers  which  disti-ibute 
the  sewage  levels,  the  latter  being  conducted 
to  the  highest  point  of  each  field  in  a  main 
carrier  running  in  the  direction  of  the  least 
inclination.  Distributing  sub-drains  would 
branch  from  these  main  carriers  following 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  inclination. 
Spaces  intervening  would  be  irrigated  by 
placing  stop  boards  in  the  sub-drains,  causing 
the  sewage  to  rise  in  them,  and  to  flow  uni- 
formly over  all  the  spaces. 

In  the  combined  scheme  for  Richmond  and 
Twickenham,  the  locality  of  the  pumping 
station  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Eel  Pie 
Island,  into  which  the  combined  sewage 
would  be  made  to  gravitate.  The  Twicken- 
ham outfall  would  cross  the  Thames  by 
means  of  a  syphon,  and  the  sewage  of  the 
small  districts  of  Petersham  and  Ham  would 
be  intercepted,  if  desirable,  by  the  Richmond 
outfall  sewer. 

The  plans  that  accompanyMr.Dunscomhe's 
reports  are  very  plain  and  clear,  and,  we 
have  little  doubt,  quite  accurate.  We  think 
the  Kingston  Town  Council  acted  very  wisely 
in  ordering  the  report  concerning  their  town- 
ship to  be  printed.  These  single  and  com- 
bined schemes  relating  to  Richmond  and 
Twickenham  and  Kingston-on-Thames  and 
then-  adjacent  districts,  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  practical  information  and  useful  details 
which  would  be  found  most  serviceable  to 
many  young  borough  engineers  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ii-eland.    The  Town  Com- 
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missioners  of  Kingston  have  a  clear-headed 
•and  practical  man  in  their  service,  and  we 
would  strongly  advise  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  advice  and  professional  ser- 
vices in  the  matter  of  irrigation.  Reduced 
rates,  improved  health,  and  abatement  of 
nuisances  will  be  the  result,  and  "  Another 
Blow  for  Life  "  will  be  emphatically  struck  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  the  elevation 
of  the  human  family. 

En  passant,  we  may  remark,  though  in 
Ireland,  we  have  sunny  memories  of  Eich- 
mond,  Twickenham  and  Kingston-on-Thames, 
and  of  many  visits  made  to  the  haunts  and 
shades  of  Pope  and  Thomson ;  but  with  an 
eye  to  the  practical  during  some  of  our  latest 
visits,  it  struck  us  that  there  was  much 
valuable  land  in  that  quarter,  and  that  there 
were  abundant  resources  of  an  industrial 
nature  out  and  about  these  districts  that 
might  be  easily  and  productively  developed 
if  vested  interests  did  not  bar  the  way. 


Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Parliament.  By 
Jonathan  Pim,  M.P.  Dublin:  Hodges, 
Foster,  and  Co.  London  :  W.  Ridgway. 
This  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
representatives,  has  ah-eady  come  in  for  a 
share  of  notice  on  the  part  of  the  London  as 
well  as  the  Irish  Press.  We  will  devote  some 
attention  to  it  in  our  next,  as  far  as  it  comes 
within  the  scope  of  this  journal.  Indepen- 
dent of  its  political  aspect,  it  is  suggestive  of 
questions  of  interest  to  every  profession  in 
Ireland. 

The  Garden.  Conducted  by  Wm.  Robinson 
author  of  "  Alpine  Flowers."  London : 
Thomas  Spanswick. 
The  first  number  of  this  new  candidate  for 
public  favor  is  to  hand.  It  consists  of  thirty- 
two  pages  quarto,  well  printed  on  fine  toned 
paper.  The  Garden  in  all  its  phases  is  treated 
on  by  various  writers.  We  have  amongst  its 
contents,  "  Public  Gardens  ;"  "  The  Flower 
Garden ;"  "  The  Garden  in  the  House ;" 
"  The  Bog  Garden  ;"  "  Nature's  Gardens  ;" 
"  Garden  Design ;"  "  The  Fruit  Garden,"  &c. 
We  have  also  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon, 
A.L.S.,  on  "  The  Yellow  Pine,"  and  a  page 
wood  engraving  taken  from  a  photograph  in 
the  Yosemite  Valley.  The  printing  of  the 
serial  is  executed  by  Messrs.  Wyman  and 
Sons. 


From  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Co.  we  have 
received  "Intuitive  Calculations;"  by  Daniel 
O'Gorman.  Twenty-third  edition.  We  must 
hold  over  until  next  issue  our  notice  of  this 
useful  manual. 


THE  HEALTH   OP  OPERATIVES  IN 
FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

At  the  late  Congress  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  held  at  Leeds,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stal- 
lard  read  a  very  practical  and  sensible  paper 
on  the  above  subject.  He  said  that  the  ques- 
tion was  precise,  and  narrows  down  to  what 
took  place  in  the  workshop.  The  chief  point 
was  whether  the  air  supply  was  pure  ;  and 
he  maintained  that  the  death-rate  and  the 
kind  of  disease  existing  proved  that  the  air  in 
many  cases  was  impure.  A  sufficient  supjily 
of  air  was  capable  of  reducing  the  deaths 
resulting  from  pulmonary  disease,  and  this 
fact  he  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place  in  barracks  to 
gecure  ventilation.  Having  contrasted  the 
conditions  under  which  the  town  artisan  car- 
ries on  his  work  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  agricultural  labourer  pursues  his 
calling,  he  contended  that  man  is  made  and 
constituted  to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  not  in 
a  box.  People  who  were  employed  in  towns 
were  obliged  to  be  fed  more  expensively  than 
they  would  be  if  isolated  in  cottages  in 
country  districts.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  the  world  we  could  produce  a  more 
healthy  race  by  a  less  amount  of  expensive 
food  than  we  could,  by  the  very  best  food, 
produce  in  large  aggregations  in  towns  and 
large  establishments.    We  should  seek  to 


employ  our  people  in  the  open  air.  The  real 
stamina  of  the  country,  after  all,  came  from 
the  agricultural  element,  and  that  was  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  those  people 
worked  wholly  in  the  open  air. 

We  wanted  to  establish  the  principle  that 
factories  and  workshops  should  bo  so  con- 
structed as  to  assimilate  the  condition  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  open  air,  with 
provision  only  for  protection  against  rain 
falling  and  violent  draughts.    To  protect 
ourselves  from  draughts  and  rain  was  aU 
that  we  really  required.    All  ventilation  pro- 
ceeded under  the  supposition  that  only  a 
certain  amount  of  air  was  required,  whereas 
the  true  air  supply  we  needed  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  living  in  the  air.    He  exhibited  | 
a  diagram  of  an  improved  method  of  ventila- 
ting hospitals,  public  buildings,  and  dwelling 
houses,  and  in  speaking  of  it  said  that  if  we 
wanted  to  place  our  workshops  in  free  con- 
tact with  the  open  air,  we  should  bo  compelled 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  numerous  small 
openings,  and  must  rely  upon  the  laws  of 
difi'usion  and  connection  for  a  suflicieut  and 
complete  interchange.    That  was,  we  must 
protect  our   apartments    from  the  direct 
pressure  of  the  wind,  and  yet  provide  a  large 
surface  with  which  the  communication  with 
the  outer   air  should  be  free.     Laws  of 
diffusion  and  connection  were  sufiicient  to 
insure    interchange    even   in    the  stillest 
atmosphere,  if  only  we  gave  them  sufi&cient 
opportunity  for  acting,  and  the  problem  was 
thus  reduced  to  the  question  as  to  the  largest 
surface  of  our  room  sides  which  might  be 
perforated  by  innumerable  small  openings 
so'placed  as  to  be  free  from  any  outside  pres- 
sure of  the  wind.    Of  course  we  could  not  per- 
forate any  of  the  sides,  and  we  had  only  the 
top  and  the  bottom.    It  would  be  expensive 
and  difficult  and  useless  to  perforate  the 
floor,  and  thus  we  were  driven  to  the  alternative 
of  perforating  the  ceiling.    If  we  protected 
this  perforated  ceiling  from  rain,  and  exposed 
it  nowhere  to  the  direct  pressure  of  the  wind, 
we  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  workroom  in 
free,  complete,  and  immediate  contact  with 
the  outside  air,  and  we  should  have  given 
the  principle  of  slow  difi'usion  fuU  play.  No 
gTeat  volume  of  cold  air  could  possibly  be 
driven  down  on  any  side  of  the  apartment, 
whilst  the  freest  exit  was  provided  for  the 
warm  and  vitiated  exhalations  from  the 
lungs  and  body  and  for  any  unwholesome 
products  of  the  manufacture   carried  on. 
There  was  no  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  rising  of  the  vitiated  products  to  the 
ceiling,  and  in  the  plan  he  had  proposed 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
those  products  in  the  air  chamber,  from 
which  they  were  at  once  carried  away  by 
the  horizontal  current  passing  through.  The 
arrangement  was  simple.   Every  room  should 
be  provided  with  a  double  ceiling,  the  space 
between  being  in  free  communication  with 
the  outer  air  on  all  sides.    The  top  ceiling 
was  either  the  floor  of  the  room  above  or  the 
roof — the  lower  ceiling  was  made  of  finely 
perforated  zinc,  or  oiled  pajjer. 

The  air  chamber  should  be  large  enough 
to  admit  of  being  swept  out  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  sides  might  be  made  of  perfor- 
ated bricks  of  various  colours  and  shapes. 
This  plan  did  not  interfere  with  the  employ- 
ment of  opposite  windows  and  ordinary  means 
of  warming  rooms.  The  sole  object  was  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  living  in  the  open 
air,  under  all  conditions,  whether  in  winter 
or  summer,  day  or  night.  It  was  beyond  the 
control  of  any  one  to  cut  oif  the  wholesome 
and  necessary  connection.  It  was  a  principle 
which,  in  his  judgment,  was  as  necessary  in 
a  bed-room  as  in  a  drawing-room,  and  as 
necessary  in  a  factory  as  in  an  hospital.  It 
was  a  principle  which  had  been  ignored  by 
architects  since  the  Roman  era,  but  he  would 
observe  that  the  courts  of  the  Pompeian 
house  were  but  a  more  open  arrangement 
than  the  one  proposed.  He  believed  that  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  health  of  opera- 
tives in  factories  and  workshops  would  be  to 
place  them  in  direct  communication  with  the 
open  air  by  the  plan  proposed. 


Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  approved  generally 
of  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Stallard,  and  re- 
commended them  to  the  considcratioQ 
of  all  persons  having  anything  to  do  with 
men  crowded  in  workshops  or  into  houses. 
There  was  no  artificial  remedy,  there  was  no 
fine-drawn  remedy  of  flues  or  valves  or  other 
means  of  that  class  that  would  give  fresh  air 
in  the  abundance  that  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sary for  health.  They  were  probably  aware 
that  he  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Government 
to  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  out  in  the 
Crimea  there  was  certainly  room  for  an  ex- 
periment upon  the  grandest  scale.  The 
mortality  was  something  more  fearful  than 
had  ever  occurred  with  any  army  with  which 
he  had  been  acquainted.  Our  troops  in  the 
Crimea  had  suff"ered  in  the  thre%  months 
during  the  dreadful  winter  of  1854-5  at  the 
rate  of  700  per  1,000—70  per  cent,  during 
those  three  months.  They  saw  starvation  of 
various  kinds — from  want  of  necessary  pro- 
visions, and  starvation  from  actual  exposure 
to  the  elements. 

The  remedial  measures  that  were  taken  in 
the  first  instance  were  to  send  out  a  number 
of  huts  from  England,  at  very  great  cost,  in 
lieu  of  tents  ;  but  these  wooden  houses  had 
no  sooner  been  inhabited  than  they  became 
fever  dens  and  pests  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
And  for  this  reason.    No  instructions  were 
given  to  provide  isolation  of  each  hut  from 
the  subsoil  and  to  provide  ventilation.  The 
side  walls  were  8  ft.  high,  and  the  roof  was 
covered  with  patent  felt,  which  was  water- 
proof ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  airproof 
too,  and  there  being  no  arrangement  for  any 
ventilation  at  the  floor,  and  the  huts  being 
arranged  for  twenty-five  men,  one-half  of  the 
occupants  were  down  in  fever,  and  sometimes 
it  turned  to  putrid  fever.  There  were  some  re- 
giments with  only  one-half  of  their  strength. 
The  79th  was  down  with  fever,  and  a  most 
striking  condition  of  affairs  was  found  out  in 
comparing  the  position  of  the  79th  with  that 
of  the  42nd  Regiment.     Lord  Clyde  had 
gone  with  him  for  the  first  inspection,  and  he 
asked  to  be  told  the  diff"erence  between  the 
two  regiments,  there  being  very  little  fever 
amongst  the  42nd.    Upon  investigation  he 
found  that  the  encampment  was  on  a  steep 
mountain  side,  the  greater  part  being  oolitic 
limestone  and  dry,  but  there  was  a  broad 
band  of  clay  underneath.    The  79th  Regi- 
ment was  on  this  band  of  clay,  and  the 
persons  erecting  the  huts  had  excavated  a 
level  place  into  the  bank  of  the  hillside,  and, 
consequently,  at  the  back  it  was  three  to  five 
feet  in  height,  sloping  down  at  the  sides  ; 
and  no  provision  being  made  to  keep  the 
earth  from  the  sides  of  the  huts,  they  were 
like  inverted  bell  receivers,  with  the  men 
inside,  and  the  damp  soaking  in  under  the 
floor.    The  42nd,  on  the  other  hand,  were  on 
the  rock,  and  they  had  been  compelled  to 
raise  a  false  floor  for  the  huts.    He  advised 
the  shifting  of  the  regiment,  and  from  the 
time  that  it  was  shifted  the  new  type  of  dis- 
ease ceased,  and  only  the  men  had  to  recover 
who  were  originally  down.    The  huts,  how- 
ever, on  this  band  of  clay  were  not  taken 
down.    The  quarter-master  forgot  that  they 
were  empty.    The  32nd  Regiment  came  from 
India  and  was  quartered  in  them,  and  when 
they  had  been  there  fourteen  days,  there 
were   thirty-two   cases   of    cholera.  The 
wretched  huts  were  stiU  kept  there,  and  a 
brigade  of  artillery  having  been  sent  into 
them,  within  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  there 
were  thirty  or  forty  dead  with  cholera.  AE 
this  was  simply  want  of   ventilation  and 
proper  sanitary  provision.    As  to  day  and 
night  atmosphere,  we  in  this  country  were 
not  so  much  afraid  of  ventilation  as  the 
people  on  the  Continent.    On  the  Conti- 
nent— in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy — 
there  was  nothing  people  were   so  much 
afraid  of  as  open  windows ;  and  the  com- 
mon remark  if  an  open  window  was  seen 
at  night  was,  "  There  is  some  fool  of  an 
Englishman   living  in    that  house."  He 
did  think  there  was  something  of  the  bug- 
bear in  what  was  said  of  the  diff'erenco 
of    temperature  between  night  and  day. 
If  we  could  keep  patients  out  of  a  direct 
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draught,  if  we  could  keep  tliem  well  clotlied 
with  the  bed-clothes,  no  harm  need  be  appre- 
hended. As  Miss  Nightingale  said,  What 
could  we  have  but  night  air  ?  and  how  could 
we  injure  patients  by  night  air  ?  There  was 
either  the  atmosphere  around,  or  an  artiiicial 
atmosphere  of  a  most  abominable  character 
that  was  concocted  by  ourselves.  We  knew 
that  travellers  out  in  the  east  had  a  scorching 
sun,  a  tropical  sun,  on  the  sandy  plains  of 
Arabia,  and  the  largest  rivers  were  frozen 
over  at  midnight.  Now,  we  had  never  heard 
that  travellers  there  had  suffered  from  the 
variation  of  temperature,  and  he  himself  had 
been  in  a  country  where,  marching  during 
the  day,  they  had  a  temperature  in  the  sun 
exceeding  120  degrees.  He  knew  he  had  to 
march  with  his  coat  off,  and  was  perspiring 
from  every  pore.  He  had  no  shelter  at 
night  but  a  thin  piece  of  cotton,  and  yet  he 
saw  one  inch  thick  of  ice  frozen  on  the  river 
at  night.  He  had  always  been  considered  a 
very  delicate  man,  and  although  he  did  not 
say  we  could  submit  patients  to  a  diiference 
of  temperature  such  as  that,  yet  it  only 
showed  how  wonderfully  the  human  consti- 
tution would  adapt  itself  to  circumstances  if 
we  give  it  fresh  air.  Pure,  uncontaminated 
air  must  be  got  in,  and  let  in  and  out  in  pro- 
fusion, or  we  could  not  have  that  health  which 
was  necessary. 

Dr.  Stallard,  in  reply  to  the  foregoiag 
observations,  said  that  his  system  did  not 
interfere  with  warming  a  room  or  building  in 
the  slightest  degree.  The  proposal  was  the 
result  of  long  deliberation,  but  it  had  only 
been  matured  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
it  had  not  been  practically  tested.  He  had 
the  promise,  however,  that  it  should  be  fairly 
submitted  to  test.  There  was  no  danger 
whatever  from  the  night  air  in  any  mode- 
rately well-placed  building ;  provided,  for 
instance,  in  hospitals  the  patient  was  covered 
up  sufficiently.  One  medical  man  treated 
fever  very  successfully  by  taking  the  windows 
out  of  his  building  altogether,  and  if  that 
was  the  case  where  the  rain  might  beat  in, 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  a  system 
such  as  he  had  detailed  ? 


CURIOUS  ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORDS. 

A  MOST  interesting  historical  volume  has  been 
issued  in  London,  edited  by  William  Henry 
Overall,  F.S.A.  The  book  relates  to  the  re- 
cords of  St.  Michael's  Church,  CornhUl,  and 
is  entitled,  "  The  Accounts  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Michael,  CornhiU,  in  the  City  of  London, 
from  1456  to  1608."  It  is  accompanied  with 
miscellaneous  memoranda  contained  iu"  The 
Great  Book  of  Accounts,"  with  extracts  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  vestry  from  1563  to 
1607.  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  as  they 
will  possess  an  interest  for  the  members  of 
the  building  branches  as  well  as  others.  The 
prices  of  labour  and  materials  furnish  much 
food  for  thought,  and  the  other  items  give  us 
an  insight  into  the  ways,  means,  and  usages 
in  vogue  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries  in  connection  with 
ecclesiastical  buildings  and  affairs  : — 

The  iniimtes  of  the  Vestry  comiuence  the  ]6th  of 
May,  15G3,  and  continue  to  the  present  time.  Tije 
Resiisters  liegin  in  the  year  1546.  Tlie  first  book 
is  diviiled  into  three  parts  : — 1st,  cliristenings  ;  2nd, 
marriages;  3rd,  burials.  This  is  written  upon 
paper,  and  has  been  well  preserved. 

According  to  the  order  made  hy  the  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  on  the  25lh  of 
October,  lo97,  a  new  parchment  book  was  provi- 
ded, by  direction  of  the  vestry.  "  The  last  of  July 
was  tl)e  parchment  book  made  according  to  the 
order  above  named,  and  contained  240  leaves,  and 

cost  4os."    It  is  thus  described  in  the  title  page  :  

"Jiilii  die  decimo  710110  Ao  Dni,  1498.  Avino 
Regni  Elizahethcs  Regina,  xlin.  Tlie  registre  of 
all  tlie  cliristeninges,  marriages,  and  burials,  wch 
have  beene  in  this  parish  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Queenes  Majestys  reigne  that  now  is,  that  is  so  far 
from  tlie  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God,  1538.  Beinge 
collected  and  transcribed  out  of  the  former  registre, 
wch  have  beene  ill-favouredly  kepte  in  this  parish. 
Examined  and  proved  with  the  old  boolis  the  29th 
of  January,  by  William  Ashehoole,  parson,  and 
Robert  Willcoxe,  Thomas  Wheler,  John  Sambrooke, 


churchwardens."  In  the  churchwarden's  accounts 
there  are  several  entries  of  payments  made  for 
writing  the  list  of  names  in  this  book. 

The  Ward  Recokds,  which  are  kept  with  the 
parish  arcliives,  commence  in  the  year  1571,  14th 
of  Elizabeth.  Besides  the  entries  referring  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  oflicers  of  the  ward,  there 
are  numerous  curious  entries  showing  the  custom  of 
tlie  ward  inquest,  likewise  a  list  of  the  Common 
Councilmen.  In  the  earliest  volume  is  an  entry  to 
tlie  effect  that,  "  There  is  bought  by  tint  inquest 
one  new  cliest  and  this  book,  to  serve  from  time  to 
time  at  the  wardmote  inquest,  to  write  in  all  matter 
as  by  them  shall  be  determined." 

The  list  of  the  armour  belonging  to  the  ward  and 
kept  in  the  steeple  of  the  church,  and  whicii  was 
used  at  the  setting  of  the  watch  upon  the  vigils  of 
tlie  feasts  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  24  June,  and 
St.  Peter  the  .Apostle,  29  June,  is  thus  recorded  : — 
Corselettes,  x  ;  niorrespikes,  x  ;  swords,  xxix  ; 
daggers,  xxix  ;  cotes,  xix  ;  sieves  of  mail,  xix  pair; 
seniles,  xij  ;  guns,  vi  ;  great  boxes  of  powder,  vi  ; 
little  boxes  of  powder,  vi  ;  matches,  vi  ;  bills,  vi  ; 
bows,  vi ;  sheafes  of  arrows,  vi ;  girdles,  xxix; 
points  of  arrows,  xij  dozen. 

The  ancient  custom  of  chaining  books  in  the 
parish  churclies  is  exemplified  by  several  passages 
ill  the  book  of  accounts.  The  earliest  is  in  1465, 
when  a  payment  is  recorded  of  2s.  and  2d.  for  two 
chains  for  2  Psalter  Books  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Catherine.  There  still  remain  in  the  church  three 
of  these  books,  with  the  chains  attached  to  them. 

Printed  Books.— 1560.  Item,  paid  for  the 
new  Bible,  27s.  Item,  paid  for  a  register  for  the 
same  Bible,  xd.  1573.  Item,  paid  for  elapses 
and  bosses  for  the  great  Bible,  IGd  1597.  Item, 
paid  for  bosses  and  claspes  for  the  Bible,  29.  In 
1548 — 9,  an  order  was  passed  ordering  every  parish 
church  tliroiighoul  the  kinsdom  to  provide  a  copy 
of  the  Paraphrase  upon  the  Neto  Testament,  by 
Erasmus.  In  obedience  to  this  order,  we  find  by 
the  following  entry  that  the  parish  bought  a  copy; 
— Item,  paid  for  a  hook  called  the  Paraphrase  of 
Erasmus,  6s.  Item,  paid  for  a  chain  to  tie  the 
Paraphrase,  20d.  A  copy  of  Foxe's  Book  of 
Martyrs  was  provided,  and  a  cliain,  and  lock,  and 
4  keys,  to  secure  the  same,  costing  42s.  6d.  Paid 
for  Mr.  Calvin's  Insiitutions,  8s.  1559.  Paid  for 
lengthening  of  an  iron  chain  to  secure  the  glosed 
Psalter  in  our  Lady  Chapel,  23.  1591.  Paid  for 
chains,  and  for  a  !nck  and  nails  for  the  hooks  in  tlie 
chui-cli,  I6d.  In  1607,  in  spite  of  the  chain,  Foxe's 
JBooJt  of  Martyrs  was  stolen,  for  we  find  an  entry 
of  93.  paid  for  prosecuting  the  thief  in  1608. 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  entries  here 
referred  to  in  the  Great  Book  of  Accounts: — 
1475.  Paid  for  2  bars  of  iron  with  staples  and  nails 
to  them,  to  stay  our  Lady  and  St.  John  in  the  rood 
loft,  3s.  Ojd.  Paid  to  a  carpenter  for  making  holes 
in  the  said  two  images,  and  for  making  them  fust 
with  the  said  two  bars  of  iron,  8d.  1648.  Item, 
paid  to  workmen  for  taking  down  Mary  and  John 
in  the  rood  loft,  16d.  Item,  paid  to  a  mason  for 
cutting  down  the  stones  that  the  images  stood  upon 
in  the  church,  16d.  1555.  Paid  for  the  cross  for  the 
rood  loft,  2s.  Paid  to  a  carpenter  for  setting  him 
[the  image  of  Christ]  on,  2d. 

1556.  Paid  to  Peter,  the  joiner,  for  St.  Michael, 
£3.  Paid  for  a  stone  that  St.  Michael  stands  on, 
43.  Paid  unto  A.  Smith,  the  mason,  for  1  days 
work  and  to  set  it  up;  and  a  labourer  to  help  him, 
one  day  ;  and  for  2  sacks  of  lime,  3s.  Paid  to 
Peter,  the  joiner,  for  making  the  rood,  with  the 
figures  of  Mary  and  John,  £8  10s.  Paid  to  a  car- 
penter for  the  beam  that  the  rood  stands  on,  178. 
Paid  for  carriage  of  the  beam  from  St.  Giles,  lOd. 
Paid  for  the  hir<;  of  a  jin  to  wincli  up  the  beam.  Is. 
Paid  to  a  carpenter  for  his  days  work  and  his  2 
men,  3s.  ''1569.  Paid  for  taken  down  the  image 
of  St.  Micliael,  &c.,  2s.  4d.  Received  of  Mr. 
Farrant  for  the  great  beam  which  bore  the  rood, 
8s." 

Altars. — 1550.  The  3rd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Item,  paid  to  the  porters  of  the 
Weigh  House,  for  taking  down  of  the  high  altar 
stone,  and  for  carrying  it  to  the  cloisters,  4s.  Item, 
paid  to  2  labourers  for  digging  down  the  altar,  8d. 
Item,  paid  to  the  mason  in  Gracious-street,  for 
taking  down  vi  altars,  15s.  Item,  paid  to  him  for 
a  day  and  a  half's  work  to  pave  where  the  altars 
stood.  Is.  1554.  Upon  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  they  were  restored.  Item,  paid  to  Alderman 
Sir  Thomas  White,  for  the  high  altar  stone,  248. 
Item,  paid  for  making  of  the  high  altar,  with  brick 
and  all  the  steps  in  the  choir  before  the  high  altar, 
&c.,  IBs.  6d.  Item,  paid  for  bringing  in  and  set- 
ting up  the  great  altar  stone,  6s.  8d.  1559. 
Received  of  Mr.  Lute  for  the  high  altar  stone,  229. 
Altar-cloths. — 1554. —  Paid  to  Ricliard  Atkens, 
the  carpenter,  for  making  the  frame  of  timber,  and 
men's  wages  to  set  up  the  painted  cloth  before  the 
high  altar,  53.  6d.  Paid  for  painting  of  the  cloth 
before  the  high  altar,  and  for  the  cloth  before 


the  altar,  the  colours  of  red  and  green  in  panes, 
£1  3s.  4d.  Vestments.— 1473.  Item,  Paid  to  a 
vestment  maker  for  mending  of  a  vestment  of 
popynjayes,  8s.  Item,  Paid  to  a  broderer  for  four 
days  work,  23.  8d.  Item,  paid  to  a  vestment 
maker  for  thirteen  days  and  a-balf,  at  8d.  per 
day,  9s.  1474.  Item,  spent  upon  the  vestment- 
makers  at  the  making  of  the  copes,  2d.  Item, 
paid  for  lialowing  the  new  vestments,  2s. 

1549.  Receipts  for  Ornaments  of  thb 
Church  that  were  Sold.— Injprimis,  1  blue 
cope  with  ravens,  £6  7s.  Item,  1  cope  of  red  cloth 
of  gold  at  £7.  Item,  1  little  vestment  of  red 
velvet  at  43.  6d.  Item,  1  red  vestment  with  a 
deacon  with  black  cross  and  stars,  12s.  Item, 
sold  to  Mr.  Stanfield,  1  tawny  cope,  3s.  2d.,  and  3 
copes  of  blue  bawdivin,  31s.  6d.,  and  one  vestment 
of  green  bavvdkin,  5s.  6d.,  51s.  2d.  Item,  to  Mr. 
Lute,  2  copes  of  green  tissue  and  a  white  vestment, 
£8  133.  6d.  Item,  to  John  Tatton,  2  copes  of  black 
velvet,  1  vestment  of  yellow  saye,  and  1  suit  of 
vestment  of  black  velvet,  £4  173.  2d.  With  many 
others,  the  whole  sold  for  £69  63.  Id.  1555.  Paid 
for  a  suit  of  vestmenls,  £8.  1562.  Sold  several 
vestments  of  purjile  velvet  and  satin,  £4. 

Sacramental  Plate. —  In  1548,  tlie  plate 
belonging  to  the  parish  was  sold,  and  tlie  proceeds 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  property  for  the  parish. 
"  Here  follows  the  sums  of  plate  that  were  sold  to 
Thomas  Rlustran,  goldsmith,  for  the  purchase  of 
ten  chambers  in  the  churchyard,  which  was  sold  the 
17  day  of  August,  1548,  liy  the  churchwardens  of 
St.  Michael's  in  Cornliill,  and  by  other  of  the 
masters  of  the  parish  whose  names  are  ready  to  he 
showed.  Item,  one  image  of  our  Lady  and  an 
angel,  all  gilt,  weighing  66  ounces.  Item,  a  pix, 
gilt,  weighing  60  ounces  ^.  Item,  a  basin  and  4 
cruets  and  the  foot  of  a  censer,  parcel  gilt,  weigh- 
ing 48  ounces.  Item,  a  cross  with  Mary  and  John, 
gilt,  weighing  110  ounces.  Item,  a  little  cross, 
gilt,  weighing  20  ounces  ^.  Item,  a  chalice  with 
the  patron  (St.  Michael),  gilt,  weiahing  38  ounces. 
Item,  a  box  for  oil,  gilt,  weiuliing  30  ounces.  The 
sura  received  for  the  whole  amounted  to  £80  5s.  3d. 
In  1659,  purchased,  by  order  of  the  vesiry,  a  new 
Commnnion  cup  and  cover,  weighing  8  ounces,  at  a 
cost  of  663;  and  in  1569,  item,  paid  for  a  cup  of 
silver,  wliolely  gilt,  which  was  given  to  the  Draper's 
Company,  weighing  18  ounces,  at  a  cost  of  £6  18s. 
Item,  for  making  of  a  Michael  upon  the  sauie  cup, 
10s. 

Candlesticks. — 1555.  Paid  for  2  pewter 
candlesticks  for  the  high  altar  5s.  6d.  1557  Paid 
to  Heath  for  a  tin  pair  of  candlesticks  and  a  ship 
of  tin  at  Christmas,  9s.  6d.  Paid  for  three  long 
candlesticks,  8d.  Paid  for  a  double  candlestick, 
with  a  vice  to  set  upon  the  pulpit  where  the  great 
Bible  lieth,  8d.  1585.  Paid  for  one  iron  compass 
candlestick,  for  the  pulpit,  2s.  1599.  Item,  paid 
for  two  wooden  candlesticks  and  a  nose,  3d. 
Lanterns. — 1551.  Item,  paid  to  the  good  man 
Howlin  for  a  glass  lantern,  that  hangeth  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  for  a  cord  to  hang  it  with, 
78.  4d.  Item,  paid  more  for  two  new  lanterns,  the 
one  to  hang  at  the  long  alley  and  the  other  in  the 
cloister,  20d.  1569.  Paid  lor  scouring  and  making 
clean  of  tlie  great  lantern  for  the  church,  4d.  Paid 
for  scouring  and  making  clean  of  the  lantern  horns, 
2d.  Paid  for  a  rope,  30ty  yards  long,  to  hang  the 
great  lantern  in  the  midst  of  the  church.  Is. 

1'iiE  Font. — In  1466,  the  font  was  repaired, 
when  the  following  payments  are  recorded  : — Item, 
paid  for  tinilier  and  workmanship  of  the  font  lid, 
2s.  2d.  Item,  for  2  pulleys  and  2  ropes,  for  the 
same,  4d.  Item,  for  2  yards  and  a-half  of  green 
bokerain,  for  lining  of  the  font,  16d.  Item,  for 
painting  of  the  font  lid,  2s.  In  1467,  there  is  a 
pay  ment  of  2d.  for  making  clean  of  the  bowls  of  our 
Lady  of  Pitte.  This  explains  the  custom  of  having 
bowls  for  holding  holy-water  at  the  foot  of  a  Pieta 
(St.  Mary  holding  the  dead  Christ). 

Among  the  miscellaneous  entries  occurs  the 
following: — 1457.  Item,  paid  for  2  whips,  4d. 
Whether  these  were  for  driving  the  dogs  out  of  the 
churchyard,  or  for  whipping  the  idle  vagabonds, 
does  not  appear.  1469.  Item,  paid  for  3  rat-traps, 
6d.  1598.  The  churchwardens  received  of  Mr. 
Crooke,  for  his  licence  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  6s.  8d. 
1574.  It  seems  early  to  have  been  the  custom  in 
this  church  to  have  an  iron  frame  for  holding  the 
Lord  Mayor's  sword;  at  this  date  98.  was  paid  for 
gilding  the  case  for  holding  the  sword.  In  1651,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  Edward  VI.,  reducing 
the  value  of  the  shilling  to  one-fourth  and  a  fevK 
months  later  to  one-half.  Mr.  Lute,  the  church- 
warden, and  the  parish  divided  tlie  loss  between 
them.  In  1580,  the  poultry  kept  by  the  parish- 
ioners became  such  an  annoyance,  that  the  vestry 
passed  an  order  that  all  cocks,  hens,  and  pigeons 
should  be  driven  out  of  the  churchyard. 

The  entries  referring  to  the  wages  paid  to  artizans 
and  the  price  of  materials  are  numerous  and  inter- 
esting.   In  1459,  the  wages  per  day  for  a  skilled 
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workman  was  8d.,  a  labourer,  5<).  1541 ,  workman, 
lOd.;  labourer,  6d.  1551 ,  workman,  Is. ;  labourer, 
7d.  1559,  workman,  Is.  2d.;  labourer,  9d.,  and 
in  1674,  workman.  Is.  4d. ;  labourer,  1». 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  would  give  to  the  public— assisted, 
of  course,  by  the  Government — a  volume 
or  two  connected  with  the  more  important 
records  of  this  city.  There  are  many  parish 
records  in  Dublin  and  throughout  Ireland 
crumbling  into  dust,  well  worthy  of  seeing 
the  light.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  this 
city  and  its  environs  that  is  not  rich  in  his- 
torical lore.  A  good  many  of  our  records  are 
not  in  this  city  nor  in  the  country,  but  in 
foreign  hands  and  in  foreign  libraries.  Yet 
there  is  in  Bermingham  Tower,  Dublin  Castle, 
a  valuable  mass  of  records  of  a  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  kind,  and  some  effort 
ought  to  be  made  that  even  an  epitome  of 
them  may  be  given  to  the  public. 


THE  LATE  DANIEL  MACLISE,  R.A. 

The  lovers  of  fine  Arts  and  our  country- 
man, the  late  Daniel  Maclise,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  a  biography  of  this  great  artist  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  will  be 
published  under  the  following  title;  "  Pictures 
of  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A."  The  descriptions 
and  memoir  will  be  written  by  Mr.  J anies 
Dafforne.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with 
steel  engravings.  The  publishers  are  Virtue 
and  Co.,  London.  Universally  liked,  with  a 
private  character  irreproachable,  and  a 
genius  nigh  unapproachable,  his  name  an 
honour  to  British  art,  and  his  works  his 
fittest  monument,  Maclise  wOl  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  not  only  his  countrymen, 
but  of  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  world 
•who  knows  aught  of  art. 


The  general  run  of  the  dramatic  critics 
ought  to  be  gibbeted  for  public  scorn  and 
contumely,  though  in  many  cases  they  are 
not  entirely  to  blame.  It  is  the  incarnate 
greed  of  newspaper  proprietors,  and  the  putrid 
egotism  of  theatrical  people— managers, 
actors  and  actresses— that  keep  alive  the 

By  all  means  let  the  "  free  list  "  be  entirely 
suspended — press  and  all  included  ;  let  ad- 
vertisements be  paid  for  as  advertisements, 
without  the  addition  of  paragraph  puff's,  and 
the  fifth-rate  mummers  of  the  stage,  and  the 
pot-house  critics  of  the  press,  wUl  soon  rot 
out  of  public  sight. 

The  winter  season  has  begun  in  Dublin 
and  London  of  theatrical  puff,  cant,  and  hob- 
nobbings  between  penny-a-liners  and  super- 
numeraries, to  be  followed  by  a  general  white- 
washing of  the  whole  corps  of  the  pantomimic 
idiotocraoy  of  the  stage. 


MISCELIiANEOUS. 


THE  DRAMA— PRESS  ABUSES  AND 
STAGE  ABUSES. 

In  our  recent  articles  on  Dramatic  Criticism 
in  the  Ihish  Builder  we  pretty  clearly  ex- 
posed the  intolerable  and  existing  abuses  of 
the  stage,  which  are  encouraged  to  live  by 
the  lying  and  fulsome  so-called  dramatic 
criticism  of  the  jpress.  All  our  remarks  are 
borne  out  to  the  letter  by  a  very  able  and 
discriminating  article  in  the  London,  Pro- 
vincial and  Colonial  Press  News.  We  extract 
the  following  truthful  observations,  and  we 
trust  our  contemporary  wiU  follow  up  with 
another  sledge-hammer  blow  : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  thai  the  abuses  of  the  stage, 
like  all  other  public  eyesores,  might  be  cured,  if  not 
abolished,  if  the  press  felt  earnest  in  the  work  of 
improvement.  But  we  fear  tliat  this  will  never  be 
the  case  while  the  free-order  system,  in  addition  to 
advertisement  patronage,  is  in  the  way.  These 
soothing-powders,  together  with  the  growing 
familiarity  of  parties,  who,  to  be  honest  and  sincere 
in  their  work,  ought  to  be  strangers  to  each  otlier, 
will,  we  fear,  ever  prove  a  formidable  barrier  to 
wholesome  castigating  criticisms.  The  power  of 
the  press,  in  a  good  cause,  is  almost  incalculalde  ; 
and  we  therefore  feel  certain  that  if  it  was  exerted 
to  purify  the  stage  from  much  of  the  absurdity,  to 
say  nothing  worse,  with  which  it  is  contaminated, 
that  great  good  would  be  the  result.  The  critics 
Lave  only  to  deal  with  theatrical  managers  as  the 
parliamentary  reporters  do  with  late  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  net  on  their  feet  after  mid- 
night— treat  them  with  silent  contempt,  and  there- 
suit  would  be  terrible.  Nothing  is  so  hurtful  to 
the  feelings  of  theatrical  people  as  silence.  Many 
an  actor  would  rather  be  cut  up  than  passed  over, 
because  they  only  live  by  popularity,  and  obscurity 
is  looked  upon  as  the  dry-rot,  or  worse  than  trans- 
portation." 

Our  contemporary  says  in  another  part  of 
its  article  : — "  Theatrical  managers  generally 
care  about  as  much  for  the  true  interests  or 
moral  tendencies  of  the  drama  as  cab-drivers 
do  for  the  comfort  or  longevity  of  the  poor 
beasts  they  drive  to  death."  We  might  add, 
they  feel  about  as  much  love  for  the  moral 
interests  of  the  art  as  the  coffin-maker  feels 
regret  for  deaths  that  enable  him  to  live. 


London  Aloft. — The  roofs  of  London  are  rising 
with  portentous  celerity.  The  two  square  bases 
which  mark  the  period  of  extreme  depression  in  the 
English  architectural  taste,  when  the  light  of  heaven 
was  taxed,  and  people  seemed  to  fear  that  the  air 
they  breathed  would  be  taxed  next,  are  happily  dis- 
appearing from  our  streets.  In  a  few  years  they 
may  be  expected  to  become  as  rare  as  their  gabled, 
timber-framed  houses,  with  floor  projecting  on  floor, 
of  which  a  fine  example  still  marks  the  site  of 
Staple's-inn.  With  some  features  that  seem  to  us 
inconvenient,  or  even  unsightly,  these  ancient  homes 
of  the  citizens  combined  many  elen)ents  of  comfort. 
In  these  up-piled  storeys  they  contained  accommo- 
dation for  the  lodging  of  household  and  visitors,  of 
children  and  grand-children.  The  low,  squat,  two- 
storeyed  liuts,  such  as  line  part  of  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  combine  the 
maximum  of  structural  ugliness  with  the  minimum 
of  economy  of  area,  and  to  be  the  most  unfit  and  in- 
convenient form  of  dwelling  ever  yet  introduced  into 
a  city— if,  at  least,  that  title  be  denied  to  a  mere 
collection  of  wigwams.  One  name,  amid  that  of 
the  ten  centuries  of  builders  who  have  made 
London  what  she  is,  impresses  itself  on  the  mind 
of  any  observer  of  the  lofty  towers  and  of  piled 
roofs  tiiat  are  yearly  thickening  in  the  landscape 
commanded  from  the  hills  of  Higheate  or  .Syden- 
ham. One  great  master-builder  foresaw  that  a 
great  city,  cramped  in  its  area,  might  expand  in 
its  vertical  structure.  Let  us  raise  our  ware- 
houses, our  offices,  our  public  buildings,  to  any 
readily  conceivable  height.  Let  us  shoot  up  our 
men  of  business  on  steam  lifts,  and  double  the  ele- 
vation of  the  h  ills  and  schools  of  South  Kei'sing- 
ton — St.  Paul's  will  still  soar  above  them  all,  and 
will  the  more  proudly  assert,  the  more  closely 
modern  builders  climb  after  its  lofty  proportions, 
the  genius  of  the  man  who  was  aptly  termed  in  his 
epitaph  the  builder  of  this  faiie  and  of  this  city. — 
Suilder. 

Claims  to  a  Scrveyorship.— The  local 
Democrat  inlnrms  us  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Uun- 
dalk  Town  Commissioners  on  Monday  week,  the 
clerk  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bryan  Roddy,  stating 
that  as  a  native,  a  mason,  and  a  bricklayer,  he 
applied  for  the  office  of  Surveyor!  The  salary  is 
£20  a  year. 

The  Monument  to  Flora  Macoonai.d. — The 
Inverness  Cuurier  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  monument  to  Flora  MacdonaUl  is  now  safely 
placed  over  the  grave  of  the  heroine  in  the  church- 
yard at  Kilmuir,  in  the  Island  of  Skye.  The  under- 
taking was  an  arduous  one,  hut  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  Highlanders  have  no 
longer  cause  to  blusli  that  the  last  resting-place  of 
Flora  Macdonald  was  unmarked  by  any  suitable 
memorial.  A  monolith  lona  cross,  18  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  placed  upon  a  basement  10  feet  high,  has 
now  been  erected  over  the  grave,  and  while  it  stands 
there  the  memory  of  Flora  will  be  kept  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  people.  Tlie  stone  is  from  the  quarry  of 
Keninay,  in  Aberdeenjhiie,  and  is  a  remarkably  pure 
specimen  of  the  best  kind  of  grey  granite.  As  com- 
pared with  other  monumental  crosses  in  Scotland,  this 
is  the  largest  of  which  we  find  any  record.  The 
celebrated  Inverary  cross  is  only  8  feet  6  inches  in 
height;  Maclean's  cross  at  lona  It  feet;  that  of 
Oronsay,  Argyleshire,  12  feet;  St.  Martins,  14  feet  ; 
Gosforth,  in  Cumberland,  14  feet  9  inches;  and  that 
of  Ruthwell,  Dumfi  ies-shire,  16  feet.  The  monument 
to  Flora  Macdonald  stands  28  feet  6  inches  high,  of 
which  the  principal  stone,  the  cross  itself,  is,  as  we 
have  said,  18  feet  6  inches  in  height.    It  occupies 


a  commanding  position  on  a  height  about  300  feet 
immediately  above  the  sea,  at  tlie  extreme  north-west 
of  Skye,  and  will  be  a  conspicuous  object  to  every 
vessel  passing  up  the  Minch  within  sight  of  land. 
The  difHcult  work  of  landing,  transporting,  and  erect- 
ing the  monument  passed  off  without  a  hitch.  The 
last  stone  was  lowered  in  presence  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Fraser  of  Kilmuir,  and  about  four  hundred 
Skyemen,  who  stood  unbonnetted  around  the  grave, 
and  when  the  ceremony  was  over  gave  three  hearty 
cheers  in  honour  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
accomplishing  this  long  wished  for  object.  The 
monument  has  been  erected  by  public  subscriptions. 

Thk  Kildaub  Cathedral.— Mr.  T.  C.  Trench, 
J. P.,  Millicent,  Naas,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
London  Guardian,  appealing  to  ]':nglish  readers  for 
funds  to  carry  out  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Brigid  at  Kildare.  He  says  a  purely  agricultural 
diocese  in  Ireland  is  not  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  unless 
they  can  get  assistance  outside,  several  years'  work 
must  remain  but  halt  done. 

New  Metal  Pocket  Vesta  Box,  wiTn  Patent  Spring 
CovEK,— Bryant  and  May  liave  recently  introduced  a  very 
useful  little  Pocket  Vest^  Box  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  in  every  way,  and  will 
soon  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  filled  with  vestas,  at  one  penny.  Any 
Tobacconist,  Grocer,  Chemist,  or  Chandler  will  supply  it. 

Report  of  Dr.  Arthdr  Hill  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
lina—"I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, tlie  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.G.  I  find  them  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  otiiev  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country,"   (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

Amiena  et  UTtLiA.  —  A  watch  is  an  almost  indispensable 
appendage,  both  to  the  gentleman,  the  artisan,  and  the  laborer, 
and  the  same  perfection  of  workmanship  and  accuracy  in  its 
movement  is  requisite  for  the  one  as  the  other ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  its  outward  appearance,  to  suit  the  avocation 
and  position  of  the  purchaser.  Those  manufactured  by  Mr. 
lienson  of  Old  Bond-street,  and  Ludgate-hill,  have  gained 
great  favour  with  the  public  on  account  of  their  strength  and 
durability  (such,  in  fact,  as  can  only  be  found  in  a  watch  of 
English  manufacture),  their  beauty  and  neatness  of  design, 
and  the  perfect  finish  which  characterises  every  article  pro- 
duced by  him,  whether  the  price  be  five  or  two  hundred  gui- 
neas. Any  one  who  has  hut  once  worn  an  English  watch, 
would,  we  feel  certain,  abjure  the  use  of  a  foreign  one,  as  being 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  former.  We  would  therefore 
recommend  this  article  to  the  attention  of  merchants  and 
shippers,  as  one  well  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  certain  to 
meet  a  ready  sale  in  all  foreign  ports  and  British  colonies.— 
Standard,  October  4th. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


CrrizEN.- It  was  in  the  year  of  1689  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  Michael  Creagh,  absconded  with  the  collar  of  S.S. ; 
but  William  III.  gave  a  donative  collar  to  Bartholomew  Van 
Homrigh,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  tlie  city,  in  lieu  of  tlie  one  lost 
or  stolen.  William's  hlceness  was  attached  to  the  latter  one. 
The  Town  Clerk  could  probably  afford  other  details. 

KoTAL  Institution  for  the  Encouragemknt  of  Fine  Arts. 
 In  the  year  of  1813  this  Society  was  established  in  College- 
green.  'I'he  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1786, 
and  was  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  science,  antiquities 
and  polite  literature. 

Views  of  Dcblin.— James  Malton"s  work,  published  near 
ths  close  of  the  last  century,  contains  a  series  of  most  interest- 
ing views  of  the  city,  with  large  folding  plans  of  Dublin  in 
mi.  Beautifully  engraved  plates  of  the  public  buildings  are 
given  in  the  work. 

Irrigation. — Sewage  irrigation  is  quite  modern  in  the 
British  Islands,  but  irrigation  by  water  flooding  from  rivers, 
or  "  warping  "  by  sea-water,  had  been  long  practised. 

BiELiOTHHCA  HiBERNiCA.— Thosc  dcshing  a  more  general 
acquaintance  with  Irisli  archseological,  philological,  and  anti- 
quarian matters,  would  do  well  to  look  over  John  O'Daly's 
catalogue  of  rare  and  curious  books  and  pamphlets,  illustra- 
tive of  Irish  history.  Within  tlie  walls  of  No.  9  Anglesea- 
street,  Dublin,  there  is  a  peiieet  mine  of  literary  wealth; 
books  and  pamphlets  as  rare  as  hawthorn  blossoms  at  Christ- 
mas, and  tliey  would  prove  as  valuable  to  many  authors  and 
literary  men  as  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind.  To 
EntclLsh,  Continental,  and  American  historians,  statesmen 
and  autiiors,  the  possession  of  many  of  the  books  offered  for 
sale  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  O'Daly  would  indeed  be  an  in- 
valuable one.  An  Irisli  library,  or  a  thorough  acquaintnnce 
with  Irish  history,  is  impossible,  if  it  lacks  copies  ol  several  of 
the  rare  works  now  on  view  at  Mr.  O'Daly's  establishment. 

BoiLDiNG  Societies.— Our  article  on  this  subject  is  held 
over  for  want  of  room. 

The  Gas  Question.— The  Gas  Consumers'  Company  at 
Newry  are  playing  similar  tricks  on  the  public  to  the  Dublin 
Company.  Perhaps  tliey  are  trying  how  long  the  Newry 
people  will  "  stand  it."  Newry  has,  however,  the  remedy  in 
her  own  hands,  if  she  has  pluck  to  use  it. 

The  Mdnicipal  VVaro  Elections.— A  few  days  before  the 
elections  took  place,  some  of  the  candidates  suddenly  dis- 
covered how  dirty  the  streets  of  Dublin  were,  and  were  loud 
in  their  condemnation.  Some  of  the  old  foxes  being  now  re- 
elected, will  relax  back  into  their  primitive  blindness.  In  a 
month  hence  we  will  be  told,  of  course,  that  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  is  the  very  pink  of  perfection. 

W.  G.,  Belfast.— We  regret  your  valuable  paper  did  not 
reacli  us  in  time  for  present  issue;  it  will  appear  in  next. 

W.  A.  W.,  Belfast.— We  have  been  expecting  a  communi- 
cation from  you. 

T.  O'N.,  Cork.— No  announcement  as  yet  of  the  case  yon 
mentioned  in  your  last  letter. 

J  R    Sligo.— You  can  have  all  the  numbers  for  curren^ 
year  sent  by  post.    'I  he  subscription  is  payable  in  advance. 
NuMo.— He  has  no  connexion  with  this  journal. 
Received.— It.C. —J. H.—J..M.  (next  week)— R.R  B.— R.  W. 
-H.C.-W.A.-Hon.  Mrs.  B -R.M.-G.T.-T.B -A.B.C.— 
F.N.— J.P.-A.  M'A.  ,         .  ,  .  , 

»,«  Several  articles  in  type  are  crushed  out  for  want  01 
room. 
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JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  &  BROTHERS' 

O  CELEBRATED 

LONDON  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  and 
KEENE'S  MARBLE  CEMENTS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by 

GRAFTON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  WiLLLiM  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P. /or  Bath,  and  Architect  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  March,  1864. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
used  both  the  sorts  of  Cement  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Francis  and  Son ;  I  mean  tlie  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Cement,  or  the  more  recent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement.  I  believe  these  Cements,  manufactured  by 
either  of  your  firms,  to  be  equally  good.  I  know  no  differ- 
ence, eliemically  or  practically,  between  them;  and  I  should 
use,  and  authorize  to  be  used  indifferently,  either  one  or  the 
other.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary.— I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      William  Tite. 

Frcm  R.O.  Minnie,  '£,sq.,Sunmiorto  Board  of  Ordnance,  London. 

War  OfBce,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
3rd  March,  1864. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  my  favourable  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Portland  and  other  Cements,  which  have  been  extensively 
used  in  the  Public  Works  connected  with  the  War  Department 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  several  of  the  fortifications 
now  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  within 
my  knowledge  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction. — I  am,  gen- 
tlemen, your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      R.  0.  Minnie,  Surveyor. 

CALM  ON,    RICE,    AND  CO., 

U  3  ANGLESEA-STREET,  DUBLIN, 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Gypsum,  Whiting,  and  Cement 

HciT  C  ll  3>  U  t  S 
Works— 2,  3,  and  4  CROWN  ALLEY. 
Agents  for  Messrs,  Newton,  Chambers,  and  Co.'s  CJst  Iron 
Door  and  Window  Heads. 

riHIMNEY  PIECES— in  Italian,  Belgian, 

\j  Iri.sh, and  English  Marble;  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms, 
Dining-rooms,  Bed-rooms,  &c.  A  very  large  Stock  to  select 
from. 

BROOKS,  THOMAS  &  Co.,  Sackville-place,  Dublin. 
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and  as  suited  for  Workmkn's  Libraries,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  Schools,  Science 
Classes,  &c.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES. 

Iron  and  Heat:  Exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the  Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Girders  &c.    By  J 
Armour  C.E.    Woodcuts.   2s.  6 d  yuUPMi$hed-' 
Power  in  Motion:  Horse  Power,  Motion,  Toothed  Wheel  Gearing,  Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands  Angular 

Forces.    By  J.  Armour,  C.E.    With  73  Diagrams.   2s.  6d.  [Just  Published 

Treatise  on  the  Construction  op  Iron  Bridges,  Girders,  Roofs,  and  other  Strdotures. 

Campm,  C.E.    Numerous  Illustrations.  2s. 
Drawing  and  Measuring  Instruments    By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    Numerous  Woodcuts.    Is.  6d. 
Optical  Instruments    By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    Numerous  Woodcuts.    Is.  6d. 
SuKVETiNo  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    By  J.  F.  Heather,  JI.A.    Numerous  woodcuts,  Is.  Cd. 
Physical  Geolosy.    Partly  based  on  "  Portlock's  Rudiments  of  Geology."    By  Ralph  Tate,  A."L  S  '&c 

Numerous  Woodcuts.    2s.  [Readti. 
Historical  Geology.   Partly  based  on  "Portlock's  Rudiments  of  Geology."  By  Ralph  Tate,  A. L.S.    28.  6d. 

Emigrants'  Guide  to  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.    By  James  Baird,  B.A.    2s.  ^[Rmdy. 
WoKKsiAN's  Manual  of  ENciNKERrNG  Drawing.    By  J.  f'axton.  Instructor  in  Drawing,  School  of  Naval 

Architecture.  &c.,  Kensington.    Plates  and  Woodcuts.  {Nearly  Ready 

Mining  Tools.  For  the  Use  of  Mine  Managers,  Agents,  Students,  &c.  By  W.  Morgans,  Bristol  School  of  Mines. 
• .  .  „         .  [Nearly  Ready. 

»Atlas  to  the  Above.    Containing  2-35  Illustrations. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

RE-ISSUE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARD  WORKS 
PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  JOBBINS, 

3  WARWICK-COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

EXAMPLES   OF  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended  as  an  Aid  Memoire  for  the  Professional  Man  and 
the  Operative.  Being  a  Series  of  Working  Drawings  to  a 
large  scale,  exemplifying  the  arrangement  and  details  adapted 
in  carrying  out  the  several  branches  of  Trade  requisite  for 
Public  and  Private  Edifices.  lu  Eighty  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each; 
or  in  Four  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth.  Twelve  Guineas. 

N.B.— Tills  work  is  extensively  used  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS, 

Being  a  Series  of  Example  i  of  Enriched  Details  and  Acces- 
sories of  the  Architecture  of  Great  Britain.  By  JAMES  K. 
COLLING,  Architect.  In  Forty-eight  Parts,  3s.  each;  or  in 
Two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth.  Seven  Guineas. 

DETAILS  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Measured  and  Drawn  from  Existing  Examples.  By  JAMES 
K.  COLLING.  Architect.  In  Thirty- eight  Parts,  2s.  Gd.  each; 
or  in  Two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  Five  Guineas. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Exhibiting  some  of  the  best  Examples  in  Great  Britain.  From 
Drawings  and  Measurements  taken  on  the  Spot.  By  F  T 
DOLLMAN  and  J.  R.  JOBBINS..  In  Forty  Parts,  2s.  6d. 
each;  or  in  Two  Volumes,  bound  in  cloth.  Five  Guineas. 

ARCHITECTURAL,  ANTIQUARIAN,  NAVAL, 
MILITARY,  &  MEDIEVAL  DRAWINGS, 

Landscape,  Sale  Plans,  Railway  Plans  and  Sections,  Litho- 
graphed in  the  best  style.    Bills  of  Quantities,  Circular  Notes, 
Invoices,  Cards,  and  every  description  of  Commercial  and 
Colour  Printing. 
J.  JOBBINS,  3  Warwick- Court,  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Now  ready— Just  Published. 
GOTHIC  MONUMENTS,  HEADSTONES,  MURAL 
TABLETS.  AND  CHURCHYARD  CROSSES. 

Sixty  Original  Designs  by  F.  Rogers,  Architect.   4to,  cloth, 
lettered,  £1  Is.    Free  by  post,  £1  2s. 
"  To  palish  priests  and  architects,  and  to  all  within  whose 
province  it  comes  to  arrange  the  last  rites  to  the  departed,  it 
should  be  welcome." — Church  Times. 

DRAWINGS  AND  SKETCHES  OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  BUILDINGS 
Of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England  and  France.    By  F.  Rogers, 
Architect.  In  One  Vol.,  GO  Plates,  folio,  half  morocco,  £2  2s. 

The  accurate  measurement  of  details  renders  them  usefu' 
as  well  as  interesting,  and  to  archajologists  will  be  very 
acceptable. 


London.  R.  A.  SPRIGG  (Publisher  of  all  Atchley  and  Co.'s 
Copyrights),  lUG  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In  Preparation, 


FOREIGN  ONES  OF  NOTE  ONCE 
PRACTISING  IN  IRELAND. 

TJiis  Work  will  also  comprise 
A   SKETCH   OF   THE   RISE    AND   PROGRESS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

To  the  many  of  the  Profession,  and  others  of  the  cognate 
branches,  who  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  completion  and 
publication  of  such  a  work,  the  Author  earnestly  solicits  their 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  notes  or  hints,  however  scant,  bear- 
ing upon  the  lives,  practice,  and  character  of  any  of  the  Ii'ish 
architects, 

Address,  under  cover,  R.H.A.,  Office  of  the  Isisn  Buildke, 
Dublin. 


Just  ready,  demy  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  with  165  fine 
woodcuts,  12s.  6d  (postage  5d.) 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRYforthe  Architect, 

A     Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Mechanic.    By  E.  W.  TARN, 
M.A.,  Architect,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building." 
London:  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationer's  Hall  Court,  E.G. 

TO    ARCHITECTS,    &c.— CONTRACT 

1  AGREEMENT  FORMS,  with  Architect's  name  and 
addre-ss  printed  therein,  can  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Irish 
Builder,  42  Mabbot-sti'eet,  Dublin.  Specimen  and  prices  on 
application. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS, 

1  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,  &c. 

Measuring  Books     ..       ..         Is.  6d.  &  23.  eadi. 
Improved  Self-measuring,  do.     ..       ..  2s. 
Architects' Certificate  Books    ,.       ..    7s.  „ 

(Improved  form.; 
Certificate  Books  for  Additional  Works      6s,  „ 
Superior  Tracing  Paper,  48.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  per  quire. 

The  Alkaline,  do.   6s.  „ 

Best  Tracing  Linen,  in  24  yd.  rolls— 18  in.,  15s. ;  ."!0  in., 

27s.;  36  in.,  30s.;  43  in.,  39s. 
Best  Double  Elephant  Drawing      ..  lis.  per  quire. 

( Free  from  line  marks. ) 
Capital  D.  Elephant  Cartridge      ..    4s.  63.  „ 

(A  cheap  paper  for  Details.) 
"Continuous"  Drawing  Cartridge,  in  50  yd.  rolls,  54 
in.  wide,  30s.  per  roll. 
All  the  above  constantly  in  stock,  and  warranted  first-rate 
value.    Terms  Cash.    Samples  on  application.  [4S 

THOMAS  EDMONDSON,  U  Dame-street,  Dublin, 


FALCONER'S    IRISH    RAILWAY  GUIDES, 
PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 
LARGE  GUIDE,  with  Map  and  Notes  for  Tourists  3d. 

By  Post   4(1. 

OFFICIAL  POCKET  GUIDE   Id. 

By  Post   2d. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
Are  the  most  relialile  and  useful  for  Travellers  in  Ireland; 
containing  Topographical  Intonnation,  with  Railway,  Steam- 
boat, Coach,  and  Car  Routes,  Fares,  Distances,  &c. 

The  large  circulation  of  these  Guides  renders  them  excellent 
mediums  for  Advertising.  For  particulars  as  to  Charges, 
Space,  &c.,  apply  to 

JOHN  FALCONER, 
53  UPPER  SACKVILLE- STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Fancy  Leather  Ca.se  to  hold  Large  Guide       ..  Is. 
Fancy  Leatlier  Case  to  hold  Pocket  Guide       ..  6d. 
To  be  had  of  any  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  or  the  Publisher. 


C    SHEPPARD   has   in   Stock  a  Great 

0«  Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.  MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  (every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  Marble. 

BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  of  Ormond  Quay. 


MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USED  ANYWHERE. 
BEST  NIGHT  COMMODES.  GREAT  BOON  TO  COTTAGERS. 
VALUABLE  MANURE  SAVED.    NO  FROZEN  PIPES. 

FEVERS  AVOIDED.    NO  EXPENSIVE  REPAIRS. 
This   Invention  effectually  remedies  evils  arising  from 
common  cesspool  privies  and  water-closets,  and  prevents  the 
iffensive  smell  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commode 
In  bedrooms,  hospital  wards,  <tc. 

It  is  touuded  on  the  well-known  power  of  Earth  as  a  Deodo- 
rizing Agent ;  a  given  quantity  of  Dry  Earth  destroying  all 
smell,  and  entirely  preventing  noxious  vapours  and  other  dis- 
comforts. The  practical  application  of  this  power  has  been 
successfully  canied  out  by  the  present  Invention. 

Apart  from  its  superiority  over  the  Water  System  in  de- 
stroying all  smell,  the  Earth  system  is  more  economical,  both 
in  its  first  cost  and  its  after-working,  there  being  no  expensive 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  danger  from  frost,  and  the  product  being 
a  manure  of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners.   The  supply  of 
the  Earth  and  its  removal  are  attended  with  no  more  incon- 
venience than  the  supply  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  for 
ordinary  tires  of  a  dwelling-house. 
This  Apparatus  can  be  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET. 
(Near  Capel-street.) 
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VoL.XIII.— No.  288. 

Holly  and  Ivy :  their  Artistic  and  other  Uses. 


OLLY  and 
Ivy !  What  a 
crowd  of  fa- 
miliar and 
hallowed  me- 
mories roll 
back  upon 
the  mind 
when  those 
words  are  ut- 
tered !  The 
sounds  carry 
us  back  to 
long  ages  ago, 
or,mayhap,to 
youth,  and 


the  Maytime  of 
fancies  and  forms  come  well 
ing  up  of  the  half-forgotten 
past;  of  days  untinged  with 
the  canker  of  care  ;  of  hours 
which  the  rime  of  adversity 
and  the  chilling  frosts  of  dis- 
appointment never  visited. 
These  were  the  seasons  of 
boyhood,  the  spring-time  of 
^  young  ambitions,  the  vernal 

pathof  youth,  fuU  of  sunshine  and  redolent 
^of  floweri,  even  though  the  fields  and  path- 
ways by  the  river  exhibited  a  vesture  of  snow. 
'Twas  the  merry  Christmas  and  the  gifts 
that  it  held  within  its  bosom  which  made  the 
magic  words  of  hoUy  and  ivy  such  homely 
sounds  to  the  ear  of  youth.    Leaving  the 
f  ancifixl  pictures  and  the  yearnings  belonging 
to  boyhood,  we  wiU  bestow  a  few  thoughts  on 
other  phases  of  the  Holly  and  Ivy  question. 

The  shrub  known  to  us  as  the  hoUy  is  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  evergreens,  and  it  pos- 
sesses peculiar  beauties  according  to  its  cul- 
tivation, age,  and  the  care  that  is  bestowed 
upon  it.    It  is  common  to  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  also   found  in  North 
America,  Cochin   China,  and  Japan.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  to  be  found 
extensively   spread  in  natural   woods  and 
forests.    In  England  and  Scotland  there  are 
fine  assemblages  of  the  holly  tree,  in  Med- 
wood  Forest  and  in  the  woods  of  Dumbarton- 
Bhire.    Culture  has  developed  upwards  of  a 
hundred  varieties,  showing  a  difi'erence  in 
the  size,  colour,  and  form  of  the  leaf.  The 
more  common,  or  hedge  kind,  makes  a  most 
compact  and  durable  fence.    When  properly 
planted  and  attended  to,  it  forms  a  hedge- 
row that  provides  shelter  and  durability. 
The  only  thing  that  militates  against  its 
being  more  generally  resorted  to  for  forming 
hedges  is  its  slow  growth— thorn  hedges  on 
this  account,  where  rapid  growth  is  needed, 
being  preferable.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
holly  hedges  were  very  general,  and  at  most 
of  our  gentlemen's  mansions,  flanking  their 
entrance-gates    and    ranging    along  their 
shrubberies,  holly  shrubs  in  abundance  were 
to  be  seen.    There  is  something  charming 
and  artistic-looking  in  the  very  leaves  of  the 
holly.    Its  deep,  shining  leaves  and  rosy  red 
berries  in  the  depth  of  winter,  breathe  a  look 
of  comfort,  and  add,  no  doubt,  to  the  charm 
of  Christmas-tide. 


The  holly  has,  however,  many  artistic  uses 
independent  of  its  leaves  and  berries,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  its  branches  are  uti- 
lised for  domestic  and  church  decoration  at 
Christmas  and  festival  times.    The  wood  of 
the  holly,  when  seasoned,  is  very  white  and 
hard;  and  when  sawn  into  thin  leaves,  it 
makes  a  valuable  veneer  for  cabinet  and 
workbox  makers  for  inlaying  purposes.  It 
is  also  utilised  of  late,  to  a  good  extent,  by 
wood-engravers,  for  its  grain  is  quite  close,  and 
does  not  fly  or  break  away  under  the  graver's 
cutting  tools.    The  inner  bark  of  the  hoUy 
makes  an  article  which  boys  and  bird-fanciers 
know  and  use  pretty  freely— namely,  bird- 
lime.   The  leaf  of  the  hoUy  has  its  medicinal 
uses,  being  used  for  intermittent  fevers  ;  the 
berries  also  are  used  as  purgatives  and  emetics. 
The  hoUy  in  some  places  abroad  is  utilised 
for  many  purposes,  a  dye  is  extracted  from 
it,  and  intoxicating  drinks  are  distilled  from 
it.    A  tea  is  even  brewed  from  the  holly  twigs 
and  leaves  of  the  holly  in  South  America.  In 
its  many  varieties  and  growths  in  difi"erent 
nations  special  articles  are  produced  from  the 
treatment  that  its  leaves,  bark,  or  wood  is  sub- 
jected to  when  young.    If  the  people  of  these 
islands  could  be  led  to  cultivate  it  to  a  greater 
extent,  many  articles  of  commerce  might  be 
produced.   Notwithstanding  its  slow  growth, 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  wood  and  wUderness, 
so  to  speak,  where  it  might  be  trained  to  grow 
as  an  underwood  sheltered  by  other  trees  of 
quicker  growth,  which  are  required  for  build 
ing  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

We  should  begin  to  think  in  this  utilitarian 
age  how  we  can  make  things  not  only  orna 
mental  but  useful  in  the  service  of  mankind. 
An  ornamental  evergreen  is  pleasing,  but 
holly,  as  a  useful  wood  and  as  a  shrub 
capable  of  yielding  a  variety  of  useful  pro- 
ducts, is  a  more  pleasing  production  and  pos- 
session BtUl. 

What  can  we  say  of  the  ivy  ?  Although  it  is 
a  destroyer  under  some  conditions  of  its 
growth,  it  is  also  a  friend  and  protector  in 
the  service  of  man.    Out  of  place  though  it 
may  be  on  the  walls  of  a  new  or  old  public 
edifice  in  the  city,  yet  who  amongst  us  dis- 
likes seeing  it  clasping  an  old,  hoary  ruin 
in  its  fond  embrace  ?  On  suburban  or  country 
church,  on  the  grey  old  castle  walls,  on  the 
gable  of  the  old  village  inn,  on  prison  or  work- 
house, asylum,  hospital,  or  almshouse,  who 
among  us  are  ofi'ended  in  seeing  the  ivy- 
green  creeping  up  bravely,  and  clinging  from 
basement  to  turret  with  a  growing  and  un- 
dying attachment  ?  The  chattering  sparrows 
build  for  generations  in  its  shade,  noisy  and 
impudent  as  is  their  wont.  The  village  choir, 
with  their  organ  or  harmonium,  are  accom- 
panied or  out  heroded  in  their  vespers  or  morn- 
ing psalm ;  and  even  on  the  Sabbath  a  babel 
of  bearable  discord  often  rings  out  from  the 
ivy  retreat  that  flanks  the  church  windows 
or  overtops  the  entrance  porch.    The  ivy  is 
still  untouched,  though  the  sparrows  may 
annoy.    Why  should  the  dear  old  parasite  be 
pulled  down  ?    A  hundred  generations  hence 
the  subtle  archseologist  or  grey-eyed  peering 
antiquarian  may  move  in  the  shadow  of  death 
around  these  ivy-clad  ruins  and  though  he  may 
curse  the  vandalism  of  man  he  will  doubtless 
bless  the  dear  old  ivy,  that  so  tenaciously 
clung,  preserving  some  precious  tablet  and 
date  intact.    Yes,  reader,  to  historian,  anti- 
quarian, archaeologist,  architect,  churchman, 
and  layman,  the  ivy  should  be  welcome.  It 
may  cover  defects,  yet  it  preserves  many  a 
thing  that  is  beautiful ;  it  is  beautiful  itself, 
and  may  it  be  a  joy  for  ever. 


The  ivy,  independent  of  its  ornamental 
uses  in  connection  with  the  holly,  has  hardly 
yet  any  developed  artistic  uses.    Its  stem  or 
trunk  but  seldom  assumes  a  proportion  ca- 
pable of  being  utilised  as  a  wood;  yet  we  can 
assert— possibly  for  the  first  time— that  the 
stem  of  the  ivy,  where  it  grows  large,  may 
be  cut  and  seasoned,  and  sawed  into  thin 
veneers  for  inlaying.    We  have  suggested 
its  use  as  an  experiment,  and  have  seen  it 
used.    It  shows  a  white  wood,  not  very  hard, 
with  but  little  discernible  grain.    It  bore  a 
good  polish  also  when  tried.  The  description 
we  speak  of  was  of  very  large  proportions  ; 
it  was  stripped  from  a  tree,  and  was  possibly 
of  a  good  age.    Ivy  in  the  last  century  was 
used  more  often  for  gardening  purposes  than 
now.    Gardeners  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
structing a  skeleton  work  of  wire  in  the  shape 
of  birds  and  animals,  and  then  training  the 
ivy  to  grow  about  them.    The  berries  of  the 
ivy  are  black  when  fully  ripened,  which  they 
are  about  the  month  of  April.    In  hard  win- 
ters, or  when  the  snow  has  completely  covered 
the  ground,  sheep  and  goats  will  eat  the  ivy 
leaves.    Woodpigeons,  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
and  other  song  birds  will  also  eat  the  ivy 
berries  in  the  spring.    The  ivy  berries  have 
some  medicinal  uses  as  weU  as  those  of  the 
hoUy.    Medicinally,  the  ivy  is  reputed  to  be 
diaphoretic ;  i.e.,  having  the  power  to  pro- 
duce perspiration,  and  the  berries  are  emetic 
and  purgative. 

Having  now  stated  the  artistic  and  other 
uses  of  the  immemorial  hoUy  and  ivy,  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  say  a  few  words  on  its 
associations  in  connection  with  Christmas  in 
domestic  and  Church  decorations.  The 
use  of  evergreens  at  festivals  originated  in 
Pagan  times,  but  as  a  Christian  custom  it 
was  worthy  of  imitation  and  adoption.  The 
custom  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  hoar 
antiquity,  and  we  wiU  transmit  it  perhaps  to 
our  latest  posterity.  A  few  days  hence  its 
familiar  cry  will  be  heard  in  our  public 
streets,  and  the  olden  Christmas  carol  will 
be  sung ;  once  more  our  manhood  will  feel  the 
thrill  of  boyhood  leaping  through  hia  veins, 
and  forgetting  the  cares  of  the  world  for  a  while 
in  the  family  reunion  around  the  Christmas 
hearth,  our  memories  will  brighten  up  at 
sight  of  the  inseparable  and  imperishable 
HoUy  and  Ivy. 


IRISH  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

The  Limerick  Reporter,  in  its  issue  of  5th 
December,  devotes  some  remarks  to  the 
Tabernacle  question,  already  the  subject  of 
comment  in  this  journal.  Now,  we  are  un- 
willing that  the  controversy  should  be  re- 
opened;  but  when  our  contemporary  does 
not  quote  verbatim  our  words,  it  should  not 
misinterpret  or  give  them  another  colour  or 
meaning.  Our  commentary  was  not  hostile, 
nor  was  it  intended  that  it  should  be  so. 
We  did  not  use  the  words  that  our  contem- 
porary would  put  into  our  mouths,  "  that 
none  but  Irish  artists  should  be  employed  in 
the  decoration,  &c.,  of  Irish  ecclesiastical 
buildings."  Presuming  that  the  work  was 
ordered  and  executed  in  Italy,  we  said,  "  If 
there  were  no  artists  in  Ireland  capable  of 
executing  this  work  of  art  or  handicraft,  we 
would  not  object."  We  have  witnessed  of 
late  years  such  a  readiness  nearly  on  all  siles 
to  send  orders  for  everything,  great  and 
smaU,  out  of  the  country,  that  we  considered 
it  was  but  right  and  justifiable  to  raise  some 
protest,  particularly  when  it  was  in  relation 
to  matters  that  could  be  had  aa  cheaply  exe- 
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cuted  at  home,  and  where  the  material  was 
equally  beautiful.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  everything  of  the  nature  spoken  of 
can  be  procured.  We  have  no  desire  to  shut 
out  foreign  artists  from  a  competition  with 
either  Irish  or  English  ones  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  would  like  to  see  a  more  friendly 
reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  art  and  manu- 
factures in  these  British  Islands.  Although 
we  represent  Irish  interests,  and  would  like 
to  serve  them,  we  are  neither  selfish  nor 
clannish  in  our  attachments.  We  have  a 
welcome  for  true  genius  and  merit  wherever 
it  exists.  As  we  object  to  Irish  absentee 
landlords  raising  their  money  in  Ireland  and 
spending  it  on  the  Continent,  living  two- 
thirds  of  the  year— often  the  whole  of  it— 
abroad,  we  also  object  to  moneys  raised  by 
subscriptions  from  the  people  for  public 
statues,  testimonials,  and  church  ornamenta- 
tion to  be  sent  thousands  of  miles  away  for 
works  that  could  be  obtained  nearer  home. 

The  Limerick  Reporter  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press its  opinion,  and  commend  the  action  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  if  it  so  wills— and 
it  does  so  by  saying  his  Grace  "  has  done 
well  in  bringing  the  tabernacle  from  Rome." 
It  was  not  a  question  of  politics  or  ultra- 
nationality  with  us  :  it  was  simply  a  question 
of  giving  encouragement  to  native  talent. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  is  not  the  first 
dignitary  of  the  church  who  has  imported 
articles  from  Italy,  and  he  was  not  singled 
out  by  us  purposely.     We  could  point  to 
several  members  of  the  church  in  this  metro- 
polis and  elsewhere  who  have,  during  these 
last  twenty  years,  assisted  in  every  way  they 
could  in  sending  orders  out  of  this  country 
for  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  ambi. 
tious  pieces  of  statuary.    Goodness  knows 
this  country  is  well  drained  of  money,  and 
resident    artists,   painters,   sculptors,  and 
architects  too,  have  sore  reason  to  complain. 
Last,  though  not  least,  Irish  artizans  have 
often  been  passed  over  when  services  were 
required  for  the  execution  even  of  the  most 
commonplace  work. 

Enough  for  the  present.  On  another 
occasion  we  may  possibly  furnish  a  list  of 
works  of  statuary  and  church  decorations 
which  were  executed  abroad  during  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  list,  if 
complete,  would  be  perfectly  astounding  to 
contemplate.  Even  in  the  famine  years, 
when  Irish  resident  artists  nnd  artizans"  were 
frozen  up  in  perfect  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  orders  were  leaving  this  country  for 
Italy.  It  is  next  to  a  miracle  how  the  School 
of  Irish  Sculpture  lias  continued  to  exist,  and 
nowise  strange  that  our  native  sculptors, 
from  Smith  toHogan,  died  of  broken  hearts.' 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE 
AND  ART. 

This  winter's  publishing  season  seems  extra- 
ordmarily  fuU  and  rife  with  everything  from 
the  new  penny  magazine  to  the  guinea  or 
two  gumea  volume.  Art,  science,  law 
theology,  revelation,  and  unbelief,  of  each  and 
aU  there  are  authors,  disciples,  and  critics. 
Mr.  Homersham  Cox  has  published  a  work 
which  possesses  an  interest  for  architects 
and  perhaps  lawyers—"  The  Law  and  Science 
of  Ancient  Lights."  Numerous  are  the  law 
suits  concerning,  and  illimitable  we  fear  will 
they  be  until  the  whole  bearing  of  the  case 
IS  again  gone  over.  Mr.  Cox's  book  wiU  be 
found  serviceable,  and  a  perusal  of  it  by  the 
many  will  go  far  in  preventing  litigation. 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Bruton,  architect,  has  pub- 
lishedA  Handy  Book  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  Act  of  187L  "  This  book  comes 


from  the  publishing  house  of  Rivingtons. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, have  issued  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Revised  Edition  of  the  Statutes  "—a  work 
that  will  be  found  most  valuable.  This 
volume  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1770. 
"  Patent  Law  and  Practice,   showing  the 
Mode  of  Obtaining  and  Opposing  Grants, 
Disclaimers,  Confirmations,  and  Extensions 
of  Patents,"  with  a  chapter  on  patents,  is  a 
well-timed  and  handy  volume,  supplying  a 
want  which  has  long  existed.    This  manual 
is  issued  by  Triibner  and  Co.— a  publishing 
house  that  has  given  heretofore  several  useful 
works  to  the  public  in  the  architectural  and 
cognate  interests.     The  house  of  Hodges, 
Foster,  and  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  issued  a 
memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Lefroy,  written  by 
his  son,  Thomas  Lefroy,  M.A.,  Q.C.  Another 
work  appertaining  in  a  measure  to  Ireland, 
though  published  in  London,  is  "  The  Letters 
of  Dr.  J.  Beete  Jukes,"  well  known  through 
this  city  and  Ireland  as  a  clever  geologist. 
The  work  is  edited  by  his  sister,  and  reveals 
a  good  deal  of  his  career  and  correspondence 
with  professional  and  scientific  men  on  the 
subject  of  his  favorite  study.    We  have  our- 
selves green  memories  of  the  labours  and 
lectures  of  Beete  Jukes  in  Ireland.  Chapman 
and  HaU  are  the  publishers.    The  Clarendon 
Press  have  added  a  volume  to  their  series  by 
issuing  a  new  volume  by  Mr.  Earle  on  the 
"Philology   of  the   English   Tongue"— a 
volume  that  must  prove  attractive  to  many. 
"  A  Concise  Manual  of  the  Law  Relating  to 
Vendors  and  Purchasers  of  Real  Properly," 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  Seaborne,  has  been 
published  by  Butterworths,  Fleet-street.  This 
little  volume  will  serve,  no  doubt,  as  a  guide 
and  key  to  the  statutes  and  decisions  bearing 
upon  the  subject.    "  A  Survey  of  Political 
Economy,"  by  Mr.  John  Macdonnel,  from 
the   publishing  house  of  Edmonston  and 
Douglas,  Edinburgh  and  London,  is  a  book 
that  will  lead  to  some  criticism  on  the  part 
of  the  disciples  of  Mill  and  Mai  thus.  The 
book  is  accounted  by  several  English  organs 
as  a  talented  production,  and  one  displaying 
considerable  lucidity  of  argument.  Arch- 
bishop Manning's  Discourses  on  "  The  Four- 
fold Sovereignty  of  God"  is  issued  by  Burns, 
Lambert,  and  Gates.    It  is  outside  the  criti- 
cism of  this  journal.     Longmans  and  Co. 
give  us  "  A  Classbook  History  of  England," 
by   David  Morris,  B.A.,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as 
an  aid  to  local  exminations.     Mr.  Robert 
Mallet — a  name  well  known  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  England— has  prepared  "  Our 
Railway  System  Viewed  in  Reference  to  In- 
vasion."   It  is  a  translation  of  Baron  Von 
Weber's  treatise  on  the  training  and  adap- 
tation of  railways  for  war  in  time  of  peace. 
Mr.  Mallet  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  speak  upon 
the  subject :  his  well-known  merits  as  a  civil 
engineer   are   acknowledged.     Mr.  Mallet 
precedes  the  translation  by  a  long  intro- 
duction, in  which  he  shows  that  England  is 
unprepared  to  successfully  resist  a  determined 
eflbrt  at  invasion  at  the  present  moment. 
From  the  house  of  Michel  Levy  Freres,  Paris, 
comes  "  Irelande  et  France,"  a  narrative  by 
Alfred  Duquet.     The  author  accompanied 
the  recent  French  deputation  to  this  city ; 
he  pays  a  compliment  to  our  ^politicians,  or  a 
section  of  them,  by  saying  that  the  Irish 
were  the  only  nation  who  still  held  true  to 
their  affection  and  sympathies  for  France, 
despite  of  the  latter's  misfortunes  and  re- 
verses.   This  tribute  will  no  doubt  please 
the  advocates  of  Home  Rule.    Grifiin  and  Co. 
issue  "  One  Thousand  Domestic  Hints,"  by 
the  indefatigable  Mr.  John  Timbs,  whose 
several  volumes  of  "  waifs  and  strays "  in 
various  departments  of  literature  have  proved 
so  pleasing  and  useful.    Horace  Cox,  pub- 
lisher of  llie  Field,  issues  the  second  edition 
of  "  The  Stable,"  a  handy  volume  on  the 
subject  and  its  belongings,  forming  one  of 
the  series  of  "  The  Field  Library."    A  book 
possessing  an  Irish  interest—"  A  Plea  for  the 
Home  Government  of  Ireland,"  by  John  G. 
MacCarthy,  is  another  of  Longmans'  issues. 
Mr.  MacCarthy  is  known  as  the  author  of 
"The  Irish  Land  Question  Plainly  Stated 


and  Answered,"  published  several  months  ape 
Mr  Foster's  "  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  issued  lately,  con- 
tinues to  attract  considerable  attention,  on 
account  of  the  information  and  revelations  it 
affords  of  his  early  poverty  and  struggles. 
It  is  having  a  rapid  sale.    Like  the  other 
works  of  Dickens,  it  is  published  by  Chapman 
and  Hall.   The  third  volume  of  the  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham,"  written  by  himself,  is  just  issued 
by  Blackwood  and  Sons,   Edinburgh  and 
London.    This  volume  completes  the  work. 
Ihis  18  a  most  interesting  work,  and  exhibits 
many  strange  phases  of  society,  legislation, 
and  character.    "  Experimental  Mechanics  " 
IS  the  name  of  a  volume  of  lectures  delivered 
by  our  countryman,  Robert  Stawell  Ball 
A.M.,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Ireland' 
The  volume  is  illustrated.    MacmiUan  and 
Co.  are  the  publishers.    The  Poetical  Works 
of  Samuel  Lover  are   being  re-issued  by 
Messrs.  Routledge.     The  volume   wUl  be 
welcome  to  many  of  our  countrymen.  Artist, 
musician,  novelist,  and  poet,  poor  racy  Samuel 
Lover  possessed  a  truly  versatile  genius.  We 
can  forget  some  of  his  broad  burlesques  of 
the  native  character,  in  the  light  of  his  songs 
and  their  pathetic   cadence  or  ii-resistible 
drollery.     He  sleeps  in  his  "cold  English 
grave,"  as  Byron  has  said  of  other  of  our 
worthies,  but  he  will  be  remembered  in  Ire- 
land. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  ASSISTANT 
SURVEYORS. 

Some  decided  action  should  be  manifested 
at  once  in  the  matter  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
of  "Assistant  Surveyor."  If  the  CouncQ 
formed  still  exist,  they  are  certainly  called 
upon  to  act,  either  apurt  or  in  conjunction 
with  others  who  are  willing  to  aid  in  giving 
motion,  vigour,  and  tone  to  their  protest. 
Grievances  can  only  be  remedied  by  united 
action,  and  the  Assistant  Surveyors  have  just 
cause  of  complaint.  We  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  aflbrd  the  members  of  that  body 
any  honest  assistance  we  can,  in  the  paged  of 
the  Irish  Builder,  now  or  at  any  future°time. 


MESSRS.  YOUNG  &  CO.'S 
NEW  PREMISES,  DONEGALL-PLACE, 
BELFAST. 


In  no  locality  within  the  northern  capital 
are  architectural  improvements  more  mark- 
edly observable  than  in  Donegall-place.  To 
the  already  fine  business  premises  in  this 
grand  thoroughfare  there  has  been  added  the 
newly-erected   and  attractive   concerns  of 
Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  Nos.  24  and  26,  and 
which  we  illustrate  in  present  number.    It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Nelson  Club, 
latterly  occupied  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ogle  on 
the  shop  and  ground  floor,  and  on  the  first 
storey  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Jackson  and  Son, 
architects.  The  frontage  of  the  new  building 
is  35  feet  by  60  feet  in  height,  divided  into 
four  storeys.    The  portion  rebuilt  is  about 
80  feet  in  depth,  where  it  is  connected  on  the 
several  floors  with  the  wholesale  warehouse 
of  the  long-established  firm  of  Messrs.  Day 
and  Bottomley,  extending  back  to  Calender- 
street,  a  distance  of  some  250  feet.  The 
entire  of  the  new  front  elevation  is  of  cut 
stone  and  plate-glass,   the  design  being  a 
modification  of  the  Venetian  style.  The 
shop  front  presents  a  very  spacious  recessed 
pair  of  mahogany  folding-doors,  with  panels 
of  plate-glass,  set  in  between  a  pair  of 
columns    of    Newry   granite   with  carved 
capitals ;   the  shop  window  at   either  side 
being  of  a  magnificent  plate  of  glass,  con- 
taining 100  superficial  feet  in  one  piece,  set 
in  mahogany  frame,   and   separated  from 
adjoining  properties  by  granite  pilasters  in 
unison  with  the  columns,  from  which  massive 
arches  in  cut  stone   spring,   forming  with 
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the  aid  of  spandrils  a  Bubstantial  base 
to  receive  the  superincumbeut  work.  The 
front  of  the  first  and  second  wareroom 
floors  is  divided  into  five  segmental  arched 
windows,  and  on  each  the  arches  spring  from 
detached  columns  of  pink  granite,  finely 
polished.  The  front  of  upper  storey  is 
divided  into  seven  windows,  with  semi- 
circular arched  heads  springing  from  cut 
stone  columns  and  pilasters.  The  top  storey 
is  finished  with  cut  stone  parapet,  terminated 
by  larged  carved  urns.  The  shop-fittings 
are  very  handsome  and  complete.  The 
spaces  between  the  top  of  wall  fixture  and 
the  lofty  ceiling  have  been  divided  by 
pilasters  painted  in  imitation  of  marble,  with 
carved  and  gilt  capitals.  The  panels  so 
formed  between  them  have  been  arranged  to 
receive  each  an  ornamental  carved  and 
bronze  bracket,  on  which  has  been  placed  a 
life-sized  bust  of  some  celebrated  personage. 
Amongst  the  number,  there  are  one  of  the 
Queen,  one  of  the  Prince  Consort,  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  contemporary 
in  arms,  the  First  Napoleon,  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  one  of  Lord  Byron,  &c.  Light 
has  been  admitted  from  the  roof  through  a 
large  oval  open  in  the  respective  floors,  sur- 
rounded by  ornamental  metal  and  mahogany 
enclosures.  The  two  upper  wareroom  floors 
are  occupied  in  connexion  with  the  wholesale 
department.  The  designs  for  the  building 
and  fittings  were  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Jackson  and  Son,  and  the  works 
carried  on  under  their  direction  by  Messrs. 
J.  &  J.  Guiler,  builders,  of  Great  Victoria- 
street.  The  painting  and  decorations  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  George  Coulter,  and 
the  gas-fittings  and  chandeliers  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  Victoria-street. 


SEWERAGE  EFFLUVIA.* 

We  feel  convinced  we  will  be  ridiculed  in 
asking  the  question,  Is  our  modern  sewerage 
arrangements  an  improvement  upon  the  anti- 
quated closet  and  ash-pit  system  ?  No  doubt 
the  removal  of  ashes  and  soil  amounted  to  an 
intolerable  evil  of  periodical  though  of  short 
duration,  but  in  these  days  there  existed  no 
provision  to  any  extent  for  the  removal  of 
surplus  water  except  cesspools,  which  have 
ever  proved  fruitful  sources  for  generating 
poisonous  gases  ;  but  if  proper  appliances, 
such  as  our  main  and  arterial  system  of  drain- 
age now  exists,  then  existed,  and  that  the 
ash-pit  was  confined  to  its  jsroper  use — the  re- 
ceptacle only  for  dry  ashes  and  soil — and  that 
it  should  be  situated  at  sufficient  distance 
from  the  dweUing-house,  it  is  probable  that  a 
far  less  amount  of  deleterious  gas  would  be 
generated  than  exists  at  present.    It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  coal  ash  is  a  positive  deo- 
doriser, and  by  a  very  easy  process  all  soil 
emanating  from  dwelling-houses  can  be  dis- 
charged into  the  ash-pit,  so  as  to  be  at  once 
deodorised  ;  this  is  efi^ected  by  placing  the 
aperture  for  discharging  ashes  in  such  posi- 
tion as  that  it  must  immediately  cover  the 
soil,  and  therefore  may  be  called  self-acting. 
However,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  return  to 
the  obsolete  practice  of  our  ancestors,  and  as 
this  is  only  applicable  to  private  dwelling- 
houses,  and  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  large 
establishments  where  numbers  are  congre- 
gated, we  must  apply  ourselves  to  a  removal 
of  the  cause  which  permits  sewage  gases  to 
permeate  within  the  precincts  of  the  dwelling- 
place  of  man.    As  existing  at  present,  drain 
pipes  carried  through  houses,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  a  main  system  of  arterial  drainage, 
are  but  so  many  conductors  for  carrying  nox- 
ious effluvia,  and  particularly  through  the  soil- 
pipes  of  water  closets,  the  waste  pipes  of  house- 
mains,  slop-troughs,  and  wash-hand  basins  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  house,  as,  no 
matter  how  carefully  those  are  trapped,  every 
time  they  are  severally  put  into  requisition 
an  escape  of  gas  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
must  take  place,  and  this  is  further  promoted 
by  trapping  drains  in  streets  and  roadways, 
rendering  them  pent-up  reservoirs,  and  which 

»  Contributed  by  William  Hughes,  Eiq. 


under  existing  circumstances  may  possibly 
be  designated  as  a  mistake,  because  all  ex- 
ternal apertures  for  the  escape  of  foul  air 
being  prevented,  and  the  drain  within  the 
house  being  in  a  warmer  atmosphere,  they 
naturally  conduct  the  foul  air  to  escape  at  its 
highest  level.  Trapping  external  drains  with- 
out other  precautions,  therefore,  appears  to 
us  to  be  rather  an  injury  than  the  reverse, 
because  if  a  number  of  openings  exist  in  the 
open  air  the  noxious  gases  escape  where  they 
can  be  best  guarded  against,  and  do  not  accu- 
mulate in  private  drains  to  ascend  into  dwel- 
ling-houses as  before  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  aU  drains,  external 
as  well  as  internal,  should  be  trapped,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  with  safety  by  estab-  | 
lishing  a  thorough  system  of  ventilation  for 
them;  many  projects  for  this  purpose  exist  in 
theory .    Tall  chimneys  with  furnaces  to  burn 
off'  the  vitiated  air  have  been  proposed,  also 
pipes  in  connexion  with  street  lamps,  only  to 
be  supplied  with  au-  from  the  sewers ;  but 
opinions  vary  very  much  upon  the  subject  in 
consequence  of  the  inflammable  nature  of  the 
gases  produced,  and  the   necessity  which 
would  arise  in  order  to  neutralise  them  for 
leaving  all  street  guUies  open  to  supply  air, 
which  it  is  supposed  would  then  have  a  cur- 
rent setting  into  them  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
when  untrapped,  escaping  from  them.  Rain- 
water pipes  from  roofs  of  houses  have  been 
made  to  communicate  with  drains  ;  in  many 
instances  they  are  effective  to  some  extent,  but 
they  occasionally  produce  a  greater  evil  than 
.  they  are  intended  to  remedy  by  conveying 
noxious  effluvia  in  close  proximity  mth  adja- 
cent window  openings.    In  all  new  buildings 
an  easy  and  inexpensive  remedy  suggests 
itself,  which  would  be  to  have  ventilating 
flues  built  as  part  of  the  chimney-stacks  or 
otherwise,  and  carried  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  building,  these  flues  to  be  placed  in 
air-tight  connexion  with  the  house  drain  at 
its  highest  level.    When  two  houses  would 
be  building  together  one  would  amply  suffice 
for  both,  but  as  this  is  inapplicable  to  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  as  in  order  to  be  really 
effective  they  should  be  general,  we  propose 
it  should  be  compulsory  to  have  a  cast-iron 
pipe  of  moderate  bore  and  staunched  at  the 
joints  communicating  with  every  main  soil- 
pipe  and  carried  to  the  highest  level  of  all 
buildings  ;  where  this  is  impracticable  it  could 
be  connected  with  the  house-drain   at  its 
summit  level.    We  have  been  led  into  those 
remarks  by  reading  the  following  in  a  recent 
issue   of  the    Manchester    Examiner  and 
Times  : — 

"  Imperfect  houje  drainage  is  at  tlie  Ijottom  of 
more  tlum  half  the  disease  frum  whicli  our  town 
populatiniis  suffer,  and  when  we  are  told  tliat  tlje 
system  of  drainage  most  generally  in  use  is  radically 
defective,  it  is  quite  time  we  beaan  to  retrace  our 
steps.  Two  letters  have  appeared  within  the  last 
day  or  two,  one  from  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Ensineers,  and  the  otijer 
from  Mr.  Robert  Uawlinson,  the  eminent  GoTerrj- 
ment  Sanitary  Engineer,  which  are  in  accord  on 
this  subject.  Tlie  value  of  Mr.  Latham's  testimony 
will  be  perceived  from  the  followinsj  extract: — '  li> 
ninety  cases  out  of  every  hundred  in  which  I  have 
had  cause  to  examine  the  drains  of  premises  in 
which  typhoid  has  occurred,  I  have  found  them  (as  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Londesborough's  house)  free  from 
deposit,  and  also  connected  with  sewers  free  from 
deposit,  and  the  traps  in  all  cases  were  perfect. 
From  ordinary  observation  it  would  liave  been  con- 
cluded that  these  drains  and  sewers  were  in  perfect 
order,  but  a  more  careful  examination,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  forces  which  are  brought  into  play 
in  every  system  of  sewerage,  soon  showed  that  the 
absence  of  ventilation  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  that  the  traps  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon  unless  protected  by  a  ventilator.  A  simple 
experiment  will  suffice  to  show  the  most  ignorant 
the  little  dependence  which  must  be  placed  upon 
traps.  Take  an  ordinary  Florence  flask  and  insert 
in  the  cork  a  tube  of  glass  bent  into  the  shape  of  a 
syphon  trap  2in.  deep  ;  fill  the  trap  with  water, 
and  then  place  the  hands  upon  the  flask,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  the  air  within  the  flask  will 
become  so  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  as  to 
force  every  drop  of  water  out  of  the  trap.  House 
drain*  at  times  are  placed  in  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  Florence  flask,  either  the  sewers  into 
which  they  discharge  are  running  at  a  level  about 


the  mouth  of  the  house  drain  or  the  drains  or  sewers 
may  be  locked  by  the  risinu'  tide.  In  either  ca^e 
the  effect  of  the  admittance  of  a  sincle  pailful  of  U«t 
water  will  be  to  cause  such  a  dilation  of  the  sewer 
air  as  will  force  any  ordinary  trap.  Morever,  if 
ventilation  is  not  provided,  as  every  drop  of  water 
passed  into  a  sewer  displaces  an  equal  volume  of 
sewer  gas,  the  gas,  if  a  safe  exit  is  not  provided  for 
it,  will  escape  at  points  out  of  control  and  where 
least  expected.' 

Persons  who  hold  firmly  to  the  belief  that  an 
ounce  of  fact  is  Ijelter  than  a  Ion  of  theory  are  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  Crovdon,  where  about  five 
years  aso  an  outbreak  of 'typhoid  fever  occurred, 
"  which  affected  all  the  hicihest  and  best  parts  of 
the  district,  leavins  the  low-lying  district  un- 
affected."   Mr.  Latham  observes: 

'  No  defect  could  he  detected  in  the  works  of 
sewerage  or  house  drainage,  and  after  some  consider- 
ation I  found  the  fever  solely  due  to  the  want  of 
ventilation, and  to  test  the  matter  I  took  one  road, 
which  was  three  miles  in  length  (the  London  Road), 
and  instead  of  commencing  the  vent  lation  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  sewer,  the  work  was  commenced 
at  the  lower  end,  and  we  worked  upwards,  and  it 
was  a  significant  ftict  that  ho  soo)i  as  the  work  was 
commenced  not  a  single  case  of  fever  occurred  bclovv 
a  ventilator,  and  all  the  cases  began  to  recover 
rapidly,  while  in  the  same  road,  above  the  district 
not  ventilated,  the  fever  was  still  on  the  increase.' 

The  local  authorities  were  so  struck  by  this  prac- 
tical illustration  that  they  at  once  took  steps  to 
provide  a  perfect  system  of  drain  ventilation,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  We  need  not  refer  at 
any  length  to  Mr.  Rawlinson's  letter,  because  It 
says  very  much  the  same  thing.  '•  There  is  no  trap 
in  existence,"  he  emphatically  remarks,  which  under 
the  conditions  usually  found  existing  in  houses, 
"  can  prevent  the  entrance  of  foul  gases  regularly 
(unceasingly)  to  the  internal  atmosphere.  The  only 
effect  of  traps  is  to  concentrate,  and  so  render  more 
injurious,  the  sewer  and  cesspool  gases.  "  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood,"  he  continues,  "  that  traps  on 
drains  and  pipes  from  unventilated  sewsrs,  cesspools, 
aud  house  drains  are  "  a  delusion  and  a  snare." 
The  importance  of  these  statements  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  especially  when,  as  Mr.  Rawlinson 
remarks,  he  finds  the  syslem  of  ventilal  ion  he  recom- 
mends "  objected  to  by  members  of  Town  Conncls, 
by  Local  Boards  of  Heallh,  and  generally  neglected 
by  others."  All  householders  are  urged  to  have 
their  drains  flushed  once  a  week,  because  "a  clean- 
looking  drain  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not  be  inju- 
rious." At  the  same  time,  if  they  are  wise  they  will 
not  neglect  to  provide  that  "  full,  permanent,  ex- 
ternarvenlilation"  the  advantage  and  enjoyment 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  experienced  by  themselves 
and  their  familiea." 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Latham's  arguments 
with  regard  to  sewers  free  from  deposit,  which 
shews  that  care  has  been  exercised  in  flush- 
ing them,  it  is  well  known  that  whenever 
drains  are  thoroughly  flushed  the  volume  of 
water  required  for  the  purpose  produces  a 
rush  of  air  which  in  the  absence  of  ventila- 
tion drives  through  the  traps  and  other  points 
beyond  control  the  gases  which  have  accumitla- 
ted  in  the  drain,  and  although  we  cannot  agree 
in  its  fullest  extent  with  the  theory  of  the 
Florence  flask  as  applicable  to  sewers,  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  remark  during  the  pre- 
valence of  strong  winds  setting  up  the  Liffey, 
that  sink  traps  become  utterly  useless  in 
preventing  the  escape  of  noxious  gases  into 
otir  houses,  therefore  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding sufficient  outlets  for  their  discharge, 
and  this  after  all  can  never  be  thoroughly 
effective  unless  main  sewers  are  supplied 
with  ventilating  appliances  as  well  as  private 
drains. 

It  is  doubtless  considerable  difficulties  exist 
with  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  sewers.  At 
page  226,  Report  General  Board  of  Health,  we 
find  "  that  the  trapping  of  main  sewers  favors 
decomposition,"  and  in  continuation  this 
report  shews  that  gases  are  evolved  thereby 
in  such  quantities  that  they  force  their  way 
through  every  description  of  trap,  and  further 
on  states  that  sewers  can  only  be  partially 
ventilated  by  the  erection  of  chimney  shafts 
with  furnaces,  as  has  been  tried  at  Paris  and 
at  Antwerp,  and  in  addition  that  the  vapours 
arising  from  these  shafts  being  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air,  again  descend  in  foggy 
weather,  but  as  such  experiments  have  only 
been  tried  upon  a  partial  scale,  we  are  of 
opinion  a  more  general  system  of  diffusing 
these  gasea  would  most  likely  be  productive 
of  different  results. 
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CHRISTMAS  CIVIC  AND  TRADE 
CUSTOMS  IN  OLD  DUBLIN. 

Christmas  comes,  and  brings  with  it  its  many 
olden  and  hallowed  recollections.  It  comes 
with  its  immemorial  hopes  and  blessings  to 
buoyant  boyhood  ;  but  it  comes,  nevertheless, 
shorn  of  many,  very  many,  of  its  ancient 
accompaniments,  pastimes,  customs,  and 
lusages.  Yet  Christmas  is  welcome,  and  we 
fear  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  looked  to  in 
Ireland  as  a  time  that  bi-ings  with  it  comfort 
and  joy  in  more  senses  tlian  one,  then,  in- 
deed, despair  and  despondency  must  have 
taken  deep  root  in  the  national  heart. 

Christmastide  three  centuries  ago  in  Ire- 
land, and  particularly  in  the  capital,  was 
symbolised  by  many  observances  of  both  an 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal  character.  The 
drama  was  brought  into  requisition  in  the 
acting  of  miracle  plays,  termed  otherwise, 
the  "mysteries  and  moralities."  Sacred 
plays,  so  to  speak,  were  enacted  in  special 
churches,  and  these  solemn  celebrations  were 
jjreceded  in  the  forenoon  by  a  civic  pageant 
or  procession  from  the  Guild  Hall  to  the 
chapel.  There  is  a  record  preserved  of  one 
of  these  old  Dublin  observances  in  a  MS. 
of  Robert  Ware.    This  record  states — 

"  Thomas  Fitzserald,  Earl  of  Kiklare  ami  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  of  1528,  was  in- 
vited to  a  new  play  every  day  in  Christmas,  Arland 
Fsher  being  tlie  mayor,  and  Francis  Hiiliert  and 
John  Sqnire  bailiffs,  wherein  the  taylnrs  acted  the 
part  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  shoemakers  represented 
the  story  of  Crispin  and  Crispianus,  the  vintners 
acted  Bachus  and  his  story,  the  carpenters  tliat  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  Vulcan,  and  what  related  to 
him,  was  acted  hy  the  smiths,  and  the  comedy  of 
Ceres,  the  soddess  of  corn,  by  the  I>aker3.  Their 
stase  was  erected  on  Hognin-green  [College-preen, 
or  part  of  it],  and  on  it  the  Priors  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Blessed  Trituty,  and  of  All 
Hallowes,  caused  two  plays  to  be  acted,  the  one  re- 
presenting the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  other 
the  several  deaths  which  the  apostles  suffered." 

Here  we  see  was  the  exact  passion  play 
in  Ireland  upwards  of  three  centuries  ago — 
a  passion  play  similar  to  that  which  still 
exists  at  Ober  Ammergau,  in  Bavaria,  and 
which  has  been  almost  written  to  death  by 
the  special  correspondents  of  the  English 
press.  These  miracle  plays  existed  in  Ire- 
land and  in  England  some  centuries  anterior 
to  this  time  ;  at  least  they  can  be  traced  in 
England,  in  one  form  or  another,  back  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Although 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  invited  to  these 
passion  or  Christmas  plays,  they  were  not 
got  up  specially  for  his  amusement.  They 
were  also  celebrated  at  other  times,  such  as 
at  Easter  or  Corpus  Christi  time.  It  was 
customary  for  long  years  for  many  of  the 
Dublin  Corporations  to  invite  the  chief 
governor  to  a  play  or  special  amusement  at 
St.  George's  Chapel,  situated  in  South  Great 
George's-street.  There  is  a  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College  which  affords  the 
following  interesting  particulars  anent  these 
old  Dublin  customs  : — 

"  That  ill  an  expedition  against  James  Mac  Connel 
by  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex,  in  1537,  he  was  attended 
hy  John  Ush  r,  captain,  and  Patrick  Bnlkely,  petty 
captain,  with  sixty  of  the  City  trained  hands,  and 
upon  the  return  'I'hb  Six  \Vorthie.s  was  played 
by  the  city,  and  the  mayor  gave  the  public  a  goodly 
entertainment  upon  the  occasion,  found  four  trumpe- 
ters' horses  for  the  solemnity,  and  gave  thein  twenty 
shillings  in  money." 

This  is  a  somewhat  interesting  record,  and 
it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  spirit  that  ex- 
isted within  the  English  pale. 

These  old  Christmas  or  other  festival 
pastimes  were  not  wholly  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character.  It  would  seem,  from  the  majority 
of  the  records  we  have  met  with,  that  the 
corporate  authorities  and  the  minor  guilds 
and  trade  bodies  of  the  city  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  them.  The  clergy  attended 
to  the  observances  within  the  churches,  and 
took  care  that  they  should  not  lack  due 
lustre  ;  but  we  find  also  that  the  Corporation 
supplied  performers,  also  dresses,  scenery 
and  machinery,  such  as  were  then  requisite. 
In  fact,  the  city  and  the  citizens  supiilied  the 
plant  and  sinews  of  war.    In  the  "  Chain 


Book"  of  Dublin,  an  old  record  relating  to 
corporate  acts  and  usages,  we  come  across 
the  following  items : — 

"Item  1st— It  was  ordered  in  maintenance  of  the 
Pageant  of  St.  George  tliat  the  Mayor  of  ihe  fore- 
going year  should  find  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
with  their  train  and  followers  well  apparelled  and 
accoutred,  that  is  to  say  with  two  doctors,  and  the 
Empress  with  two  knights, and  two  maidens  richly 
apparelled  to  bear  up  the  train  of  her  gown. 

Item  2nd— The  mayor  for  the  time  being  was  to 
find  St.  George  a  horse,  and  the  wardens  to  pay  .3s. 
4d.  for  his  wages  that  day,  the  bailiffs  for  the  time 
being  were  to  find  four  horses  with  men  mounted  upon 
them  well  apparelled,  to  bear  the  pole-axe,  the 
standard,  and  the  several  swords  of  the  Emperor 
and  St.  George. 

Item  3rd— 'I'he  elder  master  of  the  guild  was  to 
find  a  maiden  well  attired  to  lead  the  dragon,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  markets  was  to  find  a  golden  lion 
for  the  dragon. 

Item  4th— The  elder  warden  was  to  find  for  St. 
George  four  trumpeters,  hut  St.  George  himself  was 
to  pay  their  wages. 

Item  5th — The  younger  warden  was  obliged  to 
find  the  King  of  Uele  and  the  Queen  of  Dele  as 
also  two  knights  to  lead  tlie  Queen  of  Dele,  and  two 
maidens  to  bear  the  train  of  her  gown,  all  being 
entirely  clad  in  black  apparel.  Moreover,  he  was 
to  cause  St.  George's  Chapel  to  be  well  hung  in 
black,  and  completely  apparelled  to  every  purpose, 
and  was  to  provide  it  with  cushions,  rushes,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  festivity  of  the  day." 

All  these  rules  were  pretty  explicit,  and 
though  we  may  smile  now  at  the  state  of  feel- 
ing and  society  they  reveal,  yet  it  would  be 
well  for  the  credit  of  the  city  and  the  dignity 
of  her  corporate  bodies  if  municipal  matters 
now-a-days,  duties  and  observances,  were  so 
accurately  and  punctually  performed. 

Our  old  guilds  and  minor  corporations  ai-e 
abolished,  the  manufactures  they  fostered, 
the  trades  they  kept  intact  by  their  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  are  isolated  and  separated ;  there 
is  little  unity  of  thought  or  fixity  of  purpose 
for  the  common  weal  in  these  days  ;  self  is 
predominant,  and  personal  aggrandizement  is 
become  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  life.  We 
would  not  reverse  the  present  order  of  society, 
yet  we  would  say,  give  us  back  the  homely, 
human  spirit  and  neighbourly  assistance  of 
thought  and  act  that  reigned  within  the  walled 
cities  and  towns  where  our  ancestors  lived 
and  traded.  Give  us  back  the  essence  of 
good  breeding  and  manliness  that  formerly 
went  to  the  making  of  the  sturdy  old  citizen 
whose  word  was  his  bond,  and  whose  honour 
was  of  equal  value  to  his  life. 

The  old  trade  guilds  of  Dublin  had  much 
in  common  with  those  of  London,  and  they 
celebrated  festival  days  either  in  conjunction 
with  members  of  the  Corporation,  or  the 
church,  and  in  honour  of  their  own  patron 
(trade)  saints. 

The  record  in  the  "  Chain  Book"  mentions 
the  names  of  several  of  the  trades,  the  patron 
saints  belonging,  and  the  mysteries  they 
represented. 

On  Corpus  Christi  day  the  trades  walked 
in  procession  also.  Although  we  could  furnish 
a  longer  list  of  trade  representations  than  the 
one  we  give,  we  prefer  furnishing  it  as  it 
a^jpears  in  the  "  Chain  Book." 

"  The  glovers  were  to  represent  Adam  and  Eve 
with  an  angfl  bearing  a  sword  before  them. 

The  corrisees  (curriers  it  is  supposed)  were  to 
represent  Cain  and  Abel,  with  an  altar,  and  their 
offering. 

The  mariners  and  vintners,  iNoah  and  the  persons 
in  his  ark,  afiparelled  in  the  habits  of  carpriilers 
and  salmon-takers. 

The  weavers  personated  Abraham  and  Isaac, with 
their  offering  and  altar, 

Tlie  smiths  represented  Pharaoh  with  his  host. 

The  skinners,  tlie  camel  wit  li  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  goldsmiths  were  to  find  the  King  of  Cullen. 

The  hoopers  were  to  find  the  shepherds,  with  an 
angel  singing  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Corpus  Christi  guild  was  to  find  Christ  in  his 
passion,  with  the  Marys  and  angels. 

The  taylors  were  to  find  Pilate  with  his  fellow- 
ship, and  his  wifecloathed  accordingly. 

The  bakers,  Annas  and  Caiphas. 

The  fishers,  the  apostles. 

The  merchants,  the  prophets. 

And  the  butchers,  the  tormentors." 

These  old  civic  customs,  for  which  Dublin 
was  at  one  time  the  scene,  were,  perhaps, 


more  Anglo-Irish  than  peculiarly  Irish, 
though  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  "mysteries  and  moralities"  were 
performed  even  anterior  to  the  Invasion. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made,  is  of  English 
origin.  The  guilds  or  minor  corporations  of 
the  city  of  London  have  records  somewhat 
similar  to  what  we  have  produced  above. 

The  St.  George's  Chapel  mentioned  was  at- 
tached to  a  monastery.  Richard  Stanyhurst, 
the  historian,  who  was  a  native  of  Dublin, 
born  in  1545  and  living  until  1618,  writes 
anent  this  chapel:—"  This  chapell  hath  been 
of  late  razed,  and  the  stones  thereof,  by  con- 
sent of  the  assemblie,  turned  to  a  common 
oven,  converting  the  ancient  monument  of  a 
doutie,  adventurous,  and  holy  knight,  to  the 
colerake  sweeping  of  a  puf-loafe  baker." 
Stanyhurst  thus  supposes  it  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  illustrious  knight. 

John  Bale,  an  English  divine,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  in  1552, 
wrote  several  pieces  which  came  under  the 
term  of  miracle  plays,  and  these  were  enacted 
in  Ireland  at  Christmas  and  at  other  religious 
festivals.    Bale  was  originally  a  Carmelite 
monk,  but  afterwards  became  a  fierce  oppo- 
nent to   Catholic  observances.    It  was  said 
that  his  life  was  threatened  while  in  Ireland, 
which  forced  him  to  retire  to  the  Continent. 
Two  of  Bale's  religious  plays,  called  "  God's 
Promises  "  and  "  John  the  Baptist,"  appear 
to  have  been  acted  on  a  certain  Sunday  in 
Kilkenny,  in  the  year  1552.    This  is  men- 
tioned in  Valiancy's  "  Collect,  de  Rebus," 
vol.  ii.    Recently,  if  we  remember  aright, 
this  fact  has  also  been  proved  by  the  publi- 
cation of  some  of  the  town  records  of  Kil- 
kenny.   In  Bale's  time  it  would  seem  that 
the  comic  muse  took  great  freedom  with 
religion,  making  sport  of  the  Holy  Word.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  an  act 
passed  to  reform  abuses  in  this  direction,  in 
which  "it  is  ordeyned  and  enacted  that  if 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  after  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  shall  in  any 
interlude,  playes,  songs,  rimes,  or  by  other 
open  word  declare  or  speak  of  any  thing  in 
derogation,  depraving,  or  despising  the  same 
booke  or  of  any  thing  therein  contejaied,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  forfeit  to  the  queene 
our  soveraigne  lady  her  heyres  and  succes- 
sors,_  for  the  first  offence  an  hundred  marks ; 
and  if  any  person  or  persons  being  once  con- 
vict of  any  such  offence   oftsome  offered 
against  any  of  the  said  recited  ofi'ences,  and 
shall  in  forme  aforesaid  be  thereof  lawfully 
convict,  shall  for  the  second  offence  forfeit 
to  the  queene  our  soveraigne  lady,  her  heyres 
and  successors,  four  hundred  marks  ;  and  if 
any  person  after  he  in  forme  aforesaid  shall 
have  been  twise  convict  of  any  offence  con- 
cerning any  of  the  last  recited  offences  shaU 
offend  the  third  time,  and  be  thereof  in  forme 
lawfully  convict,  that  then  every  person  so 
offending  and  convict,  shall  for  his  third 
offence  forfeit  to  our  soveraigne  lady  the 
queene,  all  his   goods  and  chattels,  and 
shall  sufier  imprisonment  during  his  life." 
It  is  not  exactly  clear  against  what  parti- 
cular class  of  persons  this  act  was  directed. 
Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  who  wrote  a  histo- 
rical memoir  of  the  Irish  bards,  thinks  that 
it  was  probably  that  class  of  persons  noticed 
by  Spencer,  whose  duties  consisted  in  singing 
at  feasts  and  meetings  the  productions  of 
the  Irish  bards.    Possibly  so,  for  the  in- 
fluence and  customs  of  the  Irish  bards  were 
looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  subsequently. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  other  acts  were 
passed  for  the  erection  of  houses  of  correc- 
tion for  the  punishment  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, lewd  and  idle  persons,  fencers,  bear- 
wardens,  common  players  of  interludes,  and 
minstrels  wandering  about.  This  act  was 
without  doubt  intended  to  not  only  hunt 
down  the  poor  strolling  players,  but  the 
ancient  tribe  of  wandering  minstrels  com- 
mon to  England  as  well  as  to  Ireland.  They 
continued  to  exist,  however,  despite  of  these 
acts.  Though  the  Parliament  enacted  laws, 
the  Court  connived  at  the  representation  of 
plays  moral  and  profane. 
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In  1G35  a  theatre  was  erected  in  Werburgh- 
street,  Dublin,  where  all  the  roving  playera 
of  the  kingdom  were  invited  who  possessed 
any  distinguished  merit.  Many  congregated 
here  who  were  obliged  previously  to  wander 
about  the  country  from  one  gentleman's  man- 
sion to  another.  The  booth  was  forsaken  for 
a  while  by  some,  and  a  regular  representation 
of  the  drama,  on  a  small  scale,  began  in 
Dublin.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  appointed 
one  John  Ogilby  master  of  revels  in  Dublin. 
This  master  of  revels  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
was  originally  a  dancing-master  to  the  family 
of  Strafford.  The  theatre  in  Werburgh-street 
was  erected  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
expense  of  Ogilby.  Harris,  the  historian, 
says  this  theatre  cost  two  thousand  pounds 
in  its  erection.  Werburgh-street  theatre 
continued  open  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Irish  Eebellion.  It  closed  then  and  for  ever. 
This  theatre  had  the  sanction  of  the  Irish 
Executive  until  1641.  The  next  change  of 
the  Dublin  drama  was  to  Smock-alley,  pre- 
vious to  that  known  as  Orange-street,  the 
now  site  of  SS.  Michael  and  John's  Chapel. 
This  was  in  1661,  but  the  civil  wars  that  suc- 
ceeded had  the  effect  of  dispersing  all  the 
actors  and  shutting  up  the  theatre.  After 
the  defeat  of  King  James  at  the  Boyne  it  was 
intended  to  celebrate  the  event  at  Smock- 
alley  Theatre,  but  no  actor  could  be  found  to 
assist.  Colly  Gibber  relates  in  his  "Apology" 
that  some  persons  were  willing  to  subscribe 
for  a  performance  at  their  own  expense  at 
this  theatre,  but  they  failed  for  the  reason 
stated. 

The  last  play  enacted  at  the  Smock-alley 
Theatre  was.  called  "  Landgartha,"  a  trag^'c 
comedy.    Walker  states  it  was  the  com 
sition  of  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  He 
Burnel,  who  flourished  about  the  close 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

As  we  are  not  intending  at  present  to 
a  history  of  the  Irish  stage,  we  will  dra 
remarks  to  a  close.    The  history  of  the 
stage  is  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  of  s 
lived  triumphs.    It  is  associated  wit 
joys  and  our  defeats,  our  civic  pageanti 
festivities,  so  it  was  impossible  for  ■ 
touch  upon  one  without  mentioning  som 
of  the  other.  The  times  have  changed, 
have  our  Christmases ;  yet  they  como^ 
with  many  a  bright  recollection  of  th 
We  cannot  roll  back  the  sunny  clouds 
or  two  hundred  years,  but  we  can  a" 
read  and  think,  and  still  remember  wi 
degree  of  interest  and  pride  the  cus 
our  citizen-forefathers  in  this  old 
DubUn. 

Dublin 


Rough  hammcr-Jressed  or  rough  punclied  stoue  quoius  to 
walls  of  buihlinf^. 

Flues  to  bo  lOin  clear  diameter,  and  formed  witli  fireclay  flue 
liulnga,  or  with  a  wooden  mould  about  '2ft  long  for  each 
flue,  carried  up  with  the  work.  All  sharp  angles  to  be 
avoided,  and  no  timber  placi  d  witliin  9in  of  any  flue.  Flues 
to  kitchen  fireplace  to  bo  at  least  12in  diameter,  or  14Jin  x 
lOin.  Flues  to  fini.sh  on  top  with  a  fireclay  flue-lining 
standing  Gin  over  top  of  chimney-shaft,  to  answer  as  cap. 

Door  sills  not  less  than  Gin  thick  or  12in  in  width. 

Door  blocks  9in  high,  well  bedded  in  wall  where  described. 

To  be  tlie  best  stock  bricks.  No  place  or  unburnt  bricks  to 
be  used  or  to  be  allowed  on  the  premises. 

The  jambs  of  external  openings  of  doors  and  windows  to  be 
built  with  bricks,  in  Sin  and  14in  blocks,  properly  tailed 
into  masonry. 

Window  sills  to  project  Sin  and  4in  on  each  side  longer  than 
openinfjs;  throated  underneath,  weathered  on  top. 

In  bedding  hearthstones,  in  boarded  rooms,  care  to  he  taken  to 
have  two  courses  of  slates  bedded  in  mortar  under  stones,  so 
as  to  prevent  accidents  from  joints  or  broken  stones.  Tho.se 
in  kitcliens  to  be  bedded  on  benches  of  masonry  or  broken 
stones. 

All  lintels,  joists,  trimmers,  and  external  door  and  window 
frames  to  be  of  memel  or  red  pine,  fi'ee  from  defects.  The 
roofing  and  flooring  and  internal  joiner's  work  to  be  of  the 
best  St.  John's  deals.  Rafters,  joists,  and  studs  not  to  ex- 
ceed r2in  apart.    Trimmer  joist  ^in  thicker  than  others.. 

Lintels  to  be  Sin  thick  to  3ft  opennigs,  and  lin  thicker  for 
every  extra  foot  in  length,  and  to  have  at  least  Gin  on  wall 
at  each  end ;  to  be  the  width  of  walls  except  where  external 
arches  occur. 

Shutters  to  be  provided  to  all  ground-floor  windows,  unless 
otherwise  described  in  plans;  and  where  not  otherwise  de- 
ecribed  in  drawings,  the  kitchen  shutters  to  be  clamped  or 
framed  bead  and  butt. 

None  but  the  best  white  lead  and  best  linseed  oil  to  be  used. 
All  the  work  to  be  knotted  All  wood  and  iron  work  to  be 
painted  four  coats;  the  priming  to  be  a  hght  red  colour, 
and  no  lead-coloured  priming  to  be  used. 

Subjoined  are  the  quantities  and  details  of 
farm  dwelling-house  No.  1 : — 


Quantities  and  Details 

'28iyds  cube  excavation  for  foundations,  &c. 

27      „      rubble  masonry  in  foundations 

97       ,,  ,,  in  superstructure,  in- 

cluding raking  out  and  pointing  joints 

8J      „      workmanship  only  in  opens  .. 

24  „  brickwork  of  all  heights  and  thick- 
nesses 

28y  ds  super,  cement  concrete  laid  over  foundation 
walls,  headers 


£ 

at  0 
at  0 

at  0 
at  0 


Rate 
s.  d. 
0  4 
6  0 


at  0  18  0 


at  0    2  4 
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ESTIMATES  OF 
COTTAGES  EEECTED  ON 
ESTATE  OF  HIS  GRA 
THE   DUKE   OF  LEINS 

In  response  to  requests  from  seve 
the  country,  to  furnish  some  detal 
cost  of  erecting  the  farm-houses, 
single  cottages,  &c.,  plans  of 
already  appeared,  we  now  give  S' 
estimates.  Returning  to  plans  ' 
farm  dwelling-house  and  small 
the  following  specification  is 
the  matter  of  foundations,  m  ^ 
bricks,  woodwork,  painting,  &c.  Indeetc  luxo 
specification  holds  generally  applicable  to  all 
the  houses  and  cottages  : — 

The  trenches  to  be  excavated  till  a  good  sound  foundation  is 
obtained  in  all  parts.  The  bottom  of  trenches  to  be  drained 
when  practicable  by  a  field  drain,  carried  fromlthe  lowest 
part  of  the  foundation  to  still  lower  ground;  and  the  bottom 
of  trenches  to  be  formed  so  as  to  drain  off  moisture  to  such 
outlet. 

Floor  levels  to  be  kept  ut  least  Gin  over  outer  surface  of 
ground. 

All  stones  to  be  set  on  their  natural  beds,  and  thorough  bond 
stones  to  be  used  to  every  10ft  superficial  at  least,  and 
otherwise  the  stones  to  be  well  bonded,  and  the  walls  not 
built  up  in  two  thicknesses.  Discharging  arches  over  all 
openings,  springing  from  outside  of  lintels.  No  course  of 
masonry  to  exceed  14ln  high.  The  joints  to  be  raked  out, 
on  completion,  Ijin  deep,  and  pointed  with  lime,  sand,  and 
forge  dust. 

Eiternal  walls,  whether  or  not  otherwise  specified  or  figured 
on  drawings,  to  be  21in  thick;  where  shown  or  figured  as 
Sin  thick,  they  are  to  be  brick. 
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It  would  be  advisable  to  have  eave  spouts 
round  the  liouse,  as  it  not  only  adds  dryness 
and  comfort,  but  secures  the  rain-fall  for 
domestic  purposes. 

The  detailed  estimate  for  contract  for 
small  farm-house  (Plan  2j  is  as  follows  : — 

Quantities  and  Details.  Rate. 

20  yds  cube  excavation  for  foundation,  tfrc. 
19  .... 

49 


£ 

at  0 
at  0 


rubble  masonry  in  foundations 

„  in  superstructure,  in- 

cluding raking  out  and  pointing 
joints  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0  7 

9      ,,      workmansliip  only  in  opens  ..       ..  at  0  2 

13      „      brickwork  of  all  heights  and  thick- 
nesses .,       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0  18 

27  yds  super  cement  concrete  laid  over  founda- 
tion walls      ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0  1 

48      „      Portland  cement  concrete  floors,  with 

concrete  .skirting     ..       ..       ..  at  0  2 

15|ft  lineal  rebated  and  throated  window  sills  ..  at  0  1 
32 


•  See  plans  in  Ikish  Boildeb  of  Ist  and  15th  November 
and  l8t  December. 


tu 
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194ft  super,  boaraiug  ' 

24'jyd3  super,  dashed,  floated,  anu 

plastering  ..       ..        .       ..       ..  M  <j  ~v  

162      „      lath  and  plaster  to  ceilings  and  par 

titions   at  0    1  0 

Painting  woodwork  in  4  coats,  plain  colour       ..      4   5  0 
Total,       ..        ..    £2ie  93  Id 

The  prices  in  Dublin,  at  canal  or  railwaj, 
for  the  following  materials  may  be  thus 
stated :— Slates,  £12  15s  lid  ;  laths,  16s  6d; 
ridge  tiles,  18s  8d ;  timber  for  roof,  £5  lis  5d ; 
tassels,  joists  and  flooring,  £4:  Is  lOd ;  trim- 
mers, joists  and  flooring,  ^'10  IBs  9d;  studs, 
heads,  sills  and  ties,  ^1  4s  7d ;  skirting,  13s 
lid;  3  doors  and  frames,  £1  13s  3d;  haU- 
door,  frame,  fan  sash  and  trimmings,  £'6  9s  ; 
6  doors,  hanging  stiles  and  stops,  ^64  7s ; 
sashes  and  frames  glazed,  £8  14s  7d ;  shut- 
ters, backfolds,  jamb-linings,  sofi&ts,  window- 
boards,  &c.,  £4  12s. 


at  1  2 


at  0 
at  1 


punched  and  drafted  angle  quoins  (ver- 
tical heights)  at  0  1 

17^    ,,     door  sills  at  0  1 

58     „     forming  flues   at  0  0 

68|  ,,  stock  brick  eave  courses  ..  ..  at  0  0 
4  Flue  linings  to  top  of  chimneys  for  caps       ..  at  0  1 

4  Punched  and  drafted  stone  door  blocks        ,.  at  0  1 
8  2-5  squares  duchess  slating  on  sawn  laths,  3|in 

lap,  and  rendered   at  2    0  0 

35  ft  lineal  fire-clay  l  idge  tiles,  set  in  mortar,  and 

pointed  with  cement  ..       ..       ..  at  0   0  4J. 

2G     ,,      slating  on  cement  filletting     ..       .  .  at  0   0  4 

5  9-10  squares  roofing,  rafters  4^  x  2,  collars 

4i  X  IJ,  and  wall  plates  5x3 
4  Wrought-iron  tie  bars,  2  x  i,  with  bolts,  nuts, 

and  washers 
11  cubic  feet  inside  lintels  .. 

6  Lodged  doors,  lin  rebated,  with  frames,  hinges, 

hatches,  locks,  &c.,  averaged  ..       ..       ..  at  1    0  0 

34i  ft  super  2in  deal  casement  lights,  hung  and 

glazed,  solid  frames,  4^  X  3  ..  at  3  17  6 
34|     ,,      lin  plain  shutters,  clamped  at  ends, 

and  hunt:,,  &c.   at  0  0 

19  „      iin  plain  soffits  to  windows   ..       ..  at  0  0 

20  „       Ijin  window  boards  at  0  0 

1  Wrought-iron  kitchen  grate,  with  top  falling 

bar,  hearthstone,  &c  at  1  10 

1  „  bar.  3  X  i,  under  arch  of  fireplace  at  0  6 
3  „  grates,  with  hobs,  hearthstone.&c.  at  0  12 
19S  yds  super  dashed,  floated,  and  coated  wall 

plastering   at  0  0 

Painting  woodwork  in  4  coats,  plain  colour       ..      2  5 
-  Total    ..    £98  15  4 

ublin,  at  canal  or  railway : — 
Id  ;  laths,  14s  4d  ;  timber  for 
;  6  doors  and  6  frames,  £3  lis 
id  frames  glazed,  £'d;  shutters, 
idow-boards,  ^1  14s  2d. 
Laii,  double  cottage,  and  No.  4, 
ttages,  we  here  give  the  esti- 
3ctively : — 

ntities  and  Details  Rate  , 


xcavation  for  foundations,  &c,  ,.  at  0 
jle  masonry  in  foundations       ..  ut  0 

,,  in  superstructure,  In- 

.ing  out  and  pointiug  joints  ..  at  0 
rkmanship  only  in  opens  ..  ..  at  0 
ckwork  of  all  heights  and  thick- 


iment  concrete  laid  over  foundation 
rick  and  stud  partitions  above  and 


at  0    1  0 


'ortland  cement  concrete  floors,  in 
,  porches,  and  lower  rooms,  with 

,  skirting   at  0  2 

'ebated  and  throated  window  sills  . .  at  0  1 
punched  and  driifted  angle  quoins 

.1  heights)   at  0  1 

door  sills         ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0  1 

forming  flues    ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0  0 

ick  eave  courses         . .       . .       . .  at  0  0 

ngs  to  top  of  chimneys  for  caps  ..  at  0  1 
;d  and  drafted  stone  door  blocks,  and 


at  0    1  9 


at  2   0  0 


at  0 
at  0 


0  4J 


6  0 


>  duchess  slating  on  sawn  laths,  3^in  lap 
endcred 

al  fireclay  ridge-tiles,  set  in  mortar,  and 
;ed  with  cement 

slating  on  cement  filleting  .. 
es  roofing — rafters     x  2,  collars  4^  x  1^, 

wall  plates  5x3  at  1 

ght-iron  tie-bars,  2  x  i,  with  bolts,  nuts, 
.  washers       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0 

squares  flooring  joists,  9  x  1  j,  framed  into 
nmers,  and  flooring  9x1,  tongued  and 

joved  at  2  12  0 

)ught-iron  corbels  under  trimmers  of  floors, 

id  fixing   at  0    1  0 

ineal  skirting,  nailed  to  floors,  2  X  2,  arris  ofi'      0  12  6 
^inr-coe  feet  inside  lintels    ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0   1  9 

102^ft  super,  plain  soffits  to  lower  windows,  and 

clamped  shutters,  with  hinges,  fastenings,  &c.  at  0   0  6 

48      „      H  window  boards   at  0   0  6 

10  Ledged  doors,  lin  rebated,  with  frames,  hinges, 

thumb-latches,  locks,  &c.,  on  an  average    ..  at  1    0  0 
2  Ledged  frontdoors,  lin  frames,  hinges,  and  fan- 
lights  at  1  10  0 

104  super.  2in  deal  casement  lights,  hung  and 

glazed,  solid  frames,  4J  X  3    ..       ..       ..  at  0    1  8 

2  Stairs  Ijin  treads,  lin  risers,  complete  ..       ..  at  3    6  0 

2  Squares  super,  lin  boarded  partitions  at  top  of 
stairs,  planed,  tongued,  and  grooved,  with 
heads,  sills,  and  studs  at  angles        ..       ..  at  1    5  6 

2Wrought-iron  kitchen  grates.with  hearthstones.&c.at  110  0 
2  ,,  gi'ates  in  bedrooms,  with  hearthstones,  &c.  at  0  12  6 
2      ,,  bars  3x4,  under  arches  of  kitchen  fli-e-  i  j 

places,  and  fixing   at  0   8  0 

272yds  super,  dashed,  floated,  and  coated  wall 

plastering   at  0   0  7 

6S|yds  ceiling  of  bedrooms   at  0    1  0 

Painting  woodwork  in  4  coats,  plain  colour      ..      3  15  ( 
Total       ..       ..    £191  03  6d 
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CHRISTMAS 
CUSTOMS 


CIVIC  AND  TRADE 
IN  OLD  DUBLIN. 


Christmas  comes,  and  brings  with  it  its  many 
olden  and  hallowed  recollections.  It  comes 
with  its  immemorial  hopes  and  blessings  to 
buoyant  boyhood  ;  but  it  comes,  nevertheless, 
shorn  of  many,  very  many,  of  its  ancient 
accompaniments,  pastimes,  customs,  and 
aisages.  Yet  Christmas  is  welcome,  and  we 
fear  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  looked  to  in 
Ireland  as  a  time  that  brings  with  it  comfort 
and  joy  in  more  senses  than  one,  then,  in- 
deed, despair  and  despondency  must  have 
taken  deep  root  in  the  national  heart. 

Christniastide  three  centuries  ago  in  Ire- 
land, and  particularly  in  the  capital,  was 
symbolised  by  many  observances  of  both  an 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal  character.  The 
drama  was  brought  into  requisition  in  the 
acting  of  miracle  plays,  termed  otherwise, 
the  "  mysteries  and  moralities."  Sacred 
plays,  so  to  speak,  were  enacted  in  special 
churches,  and  these  solemn  celebrations  were 
preceded  in  the  forenoon  by  a  civic  pageant 
or  procession  from  the  Guild  Hall  to  the 
chapel.  There  is  a  record  preserved  of  one 
of  these  old  Dublin  observances  in  a  MS. 
of  Robert  Ware.    This  record  states — 

"  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kililare  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  of  1528,  was  in- 
vited to  a  new  play  every  day  in  Christmas,  Arland 
Usher  beino;  the  mayor,  and  Francis  Huliert  and 
John  Sqnire  bailiffs,  wherein  the  taylnrs  acted  the 
part  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  shoemakers  represented 
the  story  of  Crispin  and  Crispianus,  the  vintners 
acted  Baehus  and  his  story,  the  carpenters  that  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  Vulcan,  anrl  r..ii„»  — •  — 
him,  was  acted  by  the  smitl 
Ceres,  the  soddess  of  corn,  I 
stase  was  erected  on  Hoggin- 
or  part  of  it],  and  on  it  the 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Blessed 
Hallowes,  caused  two  plays  to 
presentins  the  passion  of  our  S 
the  several  deaths  which  the  a 


Book"  of  Dublin,  an  old  record  relating  to 
corporate  acts  and  usages,  we  come  across 
the  following  items : — 

"Item  Ist— It  was  ordered  in  maintenanee  of  the 
Pageant  of  St.  George  that  the  Mayor  of  Ihe  fore- 
going year  should  find  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
with  their  train  and  followers  well  apparelled  and 
accoutred,  that  is  to  say  with  two  doctors,  and  the 
Empress  with  two  knights, and  two  maidens  richly 
apparelled  to  bear  up  the  train  of  her  gown. 

Item  2nd— The  mayor  for  the  time  being  was  to 
find  St.  Cieorge  a  horse,  and  the  wardens  to  pay  .3s. 
4d.  for  his  wages  that  day ,  the  bailiffs  for  the  time 
being  were  to  find  four  horses  with  men  mounted  upon 
them  well  apparelled,  to  bear  the  pole-axe,  the 
standard,  and  the  several  swords  of  the  Emperor 
and  St.  George. 

Item  3rd— The  elder  master  of  the  guild  was  to 
find  a  maiden  well  attired  to  lead  the  dragon,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  markets  was  to  find  a  golden  lion 
for  the  dragon. 

Item  4tb— The  elder  warden  was  to  find  for  St. 
George  four  trumpeters,  hut  St.  George  himself  was 
to  pay  their  wages. 

Item  5tb — The  younger  warden  was  obliged  to 
find  the  King  of  Dele  and  the  Queen  of  Dele  as 
also  two  knights  to  lead  the  Queen  of  Dele,  ami  two 
maidens  to  bear  the  train  of  her  gown,  all  being 
entirely  clad  in  black  apparel.  Moreover,  he  waa 
to  cause  St.  George's  Chapel  to  be  well  hung  in 
black,  and  completely  apparelled  to  every  purpose, 
and  was  to  provide  it  with  cushions,  rushes,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  festivity  of  the  day." 

All  these  rules  were  pretty  explicit,  and 
though  we  may  smile  now  at  the  state  of  feel- 
ing and  society  they  reveal,  yet  it  would  be 
well  for  the  credit  of  the  city  and  the  dignity 
of  her  corporate  bodies  if  mmnViiiai 


Here  we  see  was  the  e: 
in  Ireland  upwards  of  thn 
a  passion  play  similar  to 
exists  at  Ober  Ammergau 
which  has  been  almost  wi 
the  special  correspondents 
press.    These  miracle  plaj 
land  and  in  England  some  c 
to  this  time  ;  at  least  they 
England,  in  one  form  or  anc 
twelfth   or  thirteenth  cen 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
passion  or  Christmas  plays 
got  up  specially  for  his  am 
were  also  celebrated  at  otlu 
at  Easter  or  Corpus  Christ 
customary  for  long  years  f 
Dublin   Corporations   to  ii 
governor  to  a  play  or  specia! 
St.  George's  Chapel,  situated 
George's-street.     There  is 
Library  of  Trinity  College  w 
following  interesting  particul 
old  Dublin  customs  : — 

"  That  in  an  expedition  against  J 
by  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex,  in  1557 
by  Jolm  Ush  r,  captain,  and  Patric 
captain,  with  sixty  of  the  I'ity  tr 
upon  tlie  return  'I'liB  Six  Wort, 

by  the  city,  and  the  mayor  gave  t b )   ^    ^  ...^ 

entertainment  upon  the  occasion,  found  four  trumpe- 
ters' horses  for  the  solemnity,  and  gave  them  twenty 
shillings  in  money." 

This  is  a  somewhat  interesting  record,  and 
it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  spirit  that  ex- 
isted within  the  English  pale. 

These  old  Christmas  or  other  festival 
pastimes  were  not  wholly  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character.  It  would  seem,  from  the  majority 
of  the  records  we  have  met  with,  that  the 
corporate  authorities  and  the  minor  guilds 
and  trade  bodies  of  the  city  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  them.  The  clergy  attended 
to  the  observances  within  the  churches,  and 
took  care  that  they  should  not  lack  due 
lustre  ;  but  we  find  also  that  the  Corporation 
supplied  performers,  also  dresses,  scenery 
and  machinery,  such  as  were  then  requisite. 
In  fact,  the  city  and  the  citizens  supplied  the 
plant  and  sinews  of  war.    In  the  "  Chain 


 w  .trfTjto-retrj^nrere  to 

represenFCain  and  Abel,  with  an  altar,  and  their 
offering. 

The  mariners  and  vinlners,  Noah  and  the  persons 
in  his  ark,  ajiparelled  in  tlie  habits  of  carprnters 
and  salmon-takers. 

The  weavers  personated  .Abraham  and  Isaac, with 
their  offering  and  altar. 

The  smiths  represented  Pharaoh  with  his  host. 

Tlie  skinners,  the  caujel  with  tbechildren  of  Israel. 

The  goldsmiths  were  to  find  the  King  of  Cullen. 

The  hoopers  were  to  find  the  shepherds,  with  an 
angel  singing  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Corpus  Christi  guild  was  to  find  Christ  in  his 
passion,  with  the  Marys  and  angels. 

The  taylors  were  to  find  Pilate  with  his  fellow- 
ship, and  liis  wife  cloathed  accordingly. 

Tlie  bakers,  Annas  and  Caiphas. 

The  fishers,  the  apostles. 

The  merchants,  the  prophets. 

And  the  butchers,  the  tormentors." 

These  old  civic  customs,  for  which  Dublin 
was  at  one  time  the  scene,  were,  perhaps, 


more  Anglo-Irish  than  peculiarly  Irish, 
though  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  "mysteries  and  moralities"  were 
performed  even  anterior  to  the  Invasion. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made,  is  of  English 
origin.  The  guilds  or  minor  corporations  of 
the  city  of  London  have  records  somewhat 
similar  to  what  we  have  produced  above. 

The  St.  George's  Chapel  mentioned  was  at- 
tached to  a  monastery.  Richard  Stanyhurst, 
the  historian,  who  was  a  native  of  Dublin, 
born  in  1545  and  living  until  1618,  writes 
anent  this  chapel :—"  This  chapell  hath  been 
of  late  razed,  and  the  stones  thereof,  by  con- 
sent of  the  assemblie,  turned  to  a  common 
oven,  converting  the  ancient  monument  of  a 
doutie,  adventurous,  and  holy  knight,  to  the 
colerake  sweeping  of  a  puf-loafe  baker." 
Stanyhurst  thus  supposes  it  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  illustrious  knight. 

John  Bale,  an  English  divine,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  in  1552, 
wrote  several  pieces  which  came  under  the 
term  of  miracle  plays,  and  these  were  enacted 
in  Ireland  at  Christmas  and  at  other  religious 
festivals.    Bale  was  originally  a  Carmelite 
monk,  but  afterwards  became  a  fierce  oppo- 
nent to   Catholic  observances.    It  was  said 
that  his  life  was  threatened  while  in  Ireland, 
which  forced  him  to  retire  to  the  Continent. 
Two  of  Bale's  religious  plays,  called  "  God's 
Promises"  and  "John  the  Baptist,"  appear 
to  have  been  acted  on  a  certain  Sunday  in 
Kilkenny,  in  the  year  1552.    This  is  men- 
,  tioned  in  Valiancy's  "  CoUect.  de  Rebus," 
vol.  ii.    Recently,  if  we  remember  aright, 
this  fact  has  also  been  proved  by  the  publi- 
cation of  some  of  the  town  records  of  Ki1- 
kenny.    In  Bale's  time  it  would  seem  that 
the  comic  muse  took  great  freedom  with 
religion,  making  sport  of  the  Holy  Word.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  an  act 
passed  to  reform  abuses  in  this  direction,  in 
which  "it  is  ordeyned  and  enacted  that  if 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  after  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  shall  in  any 
interlude,  playes,  songs,  rimes,  or  by  other 
open  word  declare  or  speak  of  any  thing  in 
derogation,  depraving,  or  despising  the  same 
booke  or  of  any  thing  therein  conteyned,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  forfeit  to  the  queene 
lur  soveraigne  lady  her  heyres  and  succes- 
ors,_  for  the  first  oifence  an  hundred  marks  ; 
nd  if  any  person  or  persons  being  once  con- 
ict  of  any  such  oifence   oftsome  offered 
gainst  any  of  the  said  recited  offences,  and 
hall  in  forme  aforesaid  be  thereof  lawfully 
pnvict,  shall  for  the  second  oifence  forfeit 
I  the  queene  our  soveraigne  lady,  her  heyres 
id  successors,  four  hundred  marks  ;  and  if 
ly  person  after  he  in  forme  aforesaid  shall 
ive  been  twise  convict  of  any  offence  con- 
rning  any  of  the  last  recited  off'ences  shaU 
'end  the  third  time,  and  be  thereof  in  forme 
vfuUy  convict,  that  then  every  person  so 
ending  and  convict,  shall  for  his  third 
ence  forfeit  to  our  soveraigne  lady  the 
3ene,  all  his   goods   and  chattels,  and 
ill  suffer  imprisonment  during  his  life." 
Jis  not  exactly  clear  against  what  parti- 
'mr  class  of  persons  this  act  was  directed, 
.^^•^ph  Cooper  Walker,  who  wrote  a  histo- 
^^al  memoir  of  the  Irish  bards,  thinks  that 
it  was  probably  that  class  of  persons  noticed 
by  Spencer,  whose  duties  consisted  in  singing 
at  feasts  and  meetings  the  productions  of 
the  Irish  bards.    Possibly  so,  for  the  in- 
fluence and  customs  of  the  Irish  bards  were 
looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  subsequently. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  other  acts  were 
passed  for  the  erection  of  houses  of  correc- 
tion for  the  punishment  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, lewd  and  idle  persons,  fencers,  bear- 
wardens,  common  players  of  interludes,  and 
minstrels  wandering  about.  This  act  waa 
witliout  doubt  intended  to  not  only  hunt 
down  the  poor  stroUing  players,  but  the 
ancient  tribe  of  wandering  minstrels  com- 
mon to  England  as  well  as  to  Ireland.  They 
continued  to  exist,  however,  despite  of  these 
acts.  Though  the  Parliament  enacted  laws, 
the  Court  connived  at  the  representation  of 
plays  moral  and  profane. 
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In  1635  a  theatre  was  erected  in  Werburgh- 
Btreet,  Dublin,  where  all  the  roving  playera 
of  the  kingdom  were  invited  who  possessed 
any  distinguished  merit.  Many  congregated 
here  who  were  obliged  previously  to  wander 
about  the  country  from  one  gentleman's  man- 
sion to  another.  The  booth  was  forsaken  for 
a  while  by  some,  and  a  regular  representation 
of  the  drama,  on  a  small  scale,  began  in 
Dublin.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  appointed 
one  John  Ogilby  master  of  revels  in  Dublin. 
This  master  of  revels  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
was  originally  a  dancing-master  to  the  family 
of  Strafiford.  The  theatre  in  Werburgh-street 
was  erected  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
expense  of  Ogilby.  Harris,  the  historian, 
says  this  theatre  cost  two  thousand  pounds 
in  its  erection.  Werburgh-street  theatre 
continued  open  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion.  It  closed  then  and  for  ever. 
This  theatre  had  the  sanction  of  the  Irish 
Executive  until  1641.  The  next  change  of 
the  Dublin  drama  was  to  Smock-alley,  pre- 
vious to  that  known  as  Orange-street,  the 
now  site  of  SS.  Michael  and  John's  Chapel. 
This  was  in  1661,  but  the  civil  wars  that  suc- 
ceeded had  the  effect  of  dispersing  all  the 
actors  and  shutting  up  the  theatre.  After 
the  defeat  of  King  James  at  the  Boyne  it  was 
intended  to  celebrate  the  event  at  Smock- 
alley  Theatre,  but  no  actor  could  be  found  to 
assist.  Colly  Cibber  relates  in  his  "Apology" 
that  some  persons  wei-e  wUllng  to  subscribe 
for  a  performance  at  their  own  expense  at 
this  theatre,  but  they  failed  for  the  reason 
stated. 

The  last  play  enacted  at  the  Smock-alley 
Theatre  was.  called  "  Landgartha,"  a  tragic- 
comedy.  Walker  states  it  was  the  compo- 
sition of  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Henry 
Burnel,  who  flourished  about  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

As  we  are  not  intending  at  present  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Irish  stage,  we  will  draw  our 
remarks  to  a  close.  The  history  of  the  Irish 
stage  is  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  of  short- 
lived triumphs.  It  is  associated  with  our 
joys  and  our  defeats,  our  civic  pageants  and 
festivities,  so  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
touch  upon  one  without  mentioning  something 
of  the  other.  The  times  have  changed,  and  so 
have  our  Christmases ;  yet  they  come  to  us 
with  many  a  bright  recollection  of  the  past. 
We  cannot  roll  back  the  sunny  clouds  of  one 
or  two  hundred  years,  but  we  can  aU  of  us 
read  and  think,  and  still  remember  with  some 
degree  of  interest  and  pride  the  customs  of 
our  citizen-forefathers  in  this  old  City  of 
Dublin. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


Rough  liammcr-ilressoJ  or  rough  punclieci  stone  quoins  to 
walls  of  buildinj^. 

Fhies  to  lie  lOin  clear  diameter,  and  formed  with  fireclay  flue 
linings,  or  with  a  wooden  mould  ahimt  2ft  long  for  each 
flue,  carried  up  with  the  work.  All  sharp  angles  to  be 
avoided,  and  no  timber  placed  within  9in  of  any  flue.  Flues 
to  kitchen  fireplace  to  bo  at  least  V2in  diameter,  or  14Jin  x 
lOln.  Flues  to  finish  on  top  with  a  fireclay  flue-lining 
standing  Gin  over  top  of  chinmey-.shaft,  to  answer  as  cap. 

Door  sills  not  less  tlian  Gin  thick  or  liin  in  width. 

Door  blocks  Sin  liigli,  well  bedded  in  wall  where  described. 

To  be  tlie  best  stock  bricks.  No  place  or  unburnt  bricks  to 
be  used  or  to  be  allowed  on  tlie  premises. 

The  jamhs  of  external  openings  of  doors  and  windows  to  be 
built  with  bricks,  in  Sin  and  14in  blocks,  properly  tailed 
into  masonry. 

Window  sills  to  project  3in  and  4in  on  each  side  longer  tlian 
openings;  throated  underneath,  weathered  on  top. 

In  bedding  hearthstones,  in  boarded  rooms,  care  to  be  taken  to 
have  two  courses  of  slates  bedded  in  mortar  under  stones,  so 
as  to  prevent  accidents  from  joints  or  broken  stones.  Those 
in  kitcliens  to  be  bedded  on  benches  of  masonry  or  broken 
stones. 

All  lintels,  joists,  trimmers,  and  external  door  and  window 
frames  to  be  of  memel  or  red  pine,  free  from  defects.  The 
roofing  and  flooring  and  internal  joiner's  work  to  be  of  the 
best  St.  John's  deals.  Rafters,  joists,  and  studs  not  to  ex- 
ceed l'2in  apart.    Trimmer  joist  ^in  thicker  than  others.. 

Lintels  to  be  Sin  thick  to  3ft  openmgs,  and  lin  thicker  for 
every  extra  foot  in  length,  and  to  have  at  least  Gin  on  wall 
at  each  end;  to  be  the  width  of  walls  e.icept  where  external 
arches  occur. 

Shutters  to  be  provided  to  all  ground-floor  windows,  imless 
otherwise  described  in  plans;  and  where  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed in  drawings,  the  kitchen  shutters  to  be  clamped  or 
framed  bead  and  butt. 

None  but  the  best  white  lead  and  best  linseed  oil  to  be  used. 
All  the  work  to  be  knotted  All  wood  and  iron  work  to  be 
painted  four  coats;  the  priming  to  be  a  light  red  colour, 
and  no  lead-co'.oured  priming  to  be  used. 

Subjoined  are  the  quantities  and  details  of 
farm  dwelling-house  No.  1 : — 

Rate 
s.  d. 


Quantities  and  Details 
2S|yds  cube  excavation  for  foundations,  &c. 


It  would  bo  advisaljle  to  have  eavo  spouts 
round  the  house,  as  it  not  only  adds  dryness 
and  comfort,  but  secures  the  rain-fall  for 
domestic  purposes. 

The  detailed  estimate  for  contract  for 
small  farm-house  (Plan  2)  is  as  follows  : — 

Quantities  and  Details. 

20  yds  cube  excavation  for  foundation,  itc. 
19  • 
49 


S7 


86 


£ 

at  0 
at  0 


at  0 
at  0 


at  0 
at  0 


0  4i 
0  4 


2  8 
0  0 


1  0 

0 
1 
9 


ESTIMATES  OF 
COTTAGES  ERECTED  ON  THE 
ESTATE  OF  HIS  GRACE 
THE   DUKE   OF  LEINSTER.* 

In  response  to  requests  from  several  parts  of 
the  country,  to  furnish  some  details  as  to  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  farm-houses,  double  and 
single  cottages,  &c.,  plans  of  which  have 
already  appeared,  we  now  give  some  detailed 
estimates.  Returning  to  plans  Nos.  1  and  2, 
farm  dwelling-house  and  small  farm-house, 
the  following  specification  is  applicable  in 
the  matter  of  foundations,  masonry,  flues, 
bricks,  woodwork,  painting,  &c.  Indeed  this 
specification  holds  generally  applicable  to  all 
the  houses  and  cottages  : — 

The  trenches  to  be  excavated  till  a  good  sound  foundation  is 
obtained  in  all  parts.  The  bottom  of  trenches  to  be  drained 
when  practicable  by  a  field  drain,  carried  from!  the  lowest 
part  of  the  foundation  to  still  lower  ground;  and  the  bottom 
of  trenches  to  be  formed  so  as  to  drain  off  moisture  to  such 
outlet. 

Floor  levels  to  be  kept  at  least  6in  over  outer  surface  of 
gr'ound. 

All  stones  to  be  set  on  their  natural  beds,  and  thorough  bond 
stones  to  be  used  to  every  10ft  superficial  at  least,  and 
otherwise  the  stones  to  be  well  bonded,  and  the  walls  not 
built  up  in  two  thicknesses.  Discharging  arches  over  all 
openings,  springing  from  outside  of  lintels.  No  course  of 
masonry  to  exceed  141n  high.  The  joints  to  be  raked  out, 
on  completion,  IJln  deep,  and  pointed  with  lime,  sand,  and 
forge  dust. 

External  walls,  whether  or  not  otherwise  specified  or  figured 
on  drawings,  to  be  21in  thick;  where  shown  or  figured  as 
Sin  thick,  they  are  to  be  brick. 


£ 

at  0 
at  0 


•  See  plans  in  Irish  Bdildeu  of  Ist  and  16th  November 
and  1st  December. 


rubble  masonry  in  foundation 

„  in  superstructure,  in- 

cluding raking  out  and  pointing 
joints  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0  7 

9      ,,      workmanship  only  in  opens  ..       ..  at  0  2 

13      „      brickwork  of  all  heights  and  thick- 
nesses ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0  18 

27  yds  super  cement  concrete  laid  over  founda- 
tion walls      ..       ..       ..       .,  at  0  1 

48      „      Portland  cement  concrete  floors,  with 

concrete  .skirting     ..       ..       ..  at  0  2 

ISfft  lineal  rebated  and  throated  window  sills   ..  at  0  1 


32     „     punched  and  drafted  angle  quoins  (ver- 
tical heights)  at  0 

ni    ,,     door  sills  at  0 

58     „     forming  flues       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0 

68|   ,,     stock  brick  eave  courses         ..       ..  at  0 

4  Flue  linings  to  top  of  chimneys  for  caps       ..  at  0 

4  Punched  and  drafted  stone  door  blocks  ..  at  0 
8  2-5  squares  duchess  slating  on  sawn  laths,  3Jin 

lap,  and  rendered        ..       ..       ..       •    at  2 

35  ft  lineal  fire-clay  ridge  tiles,  set  in  mortar,  and 

pointed  with  cement  ..       ..       ..  at  0 

26     ,,      slating  on  cement  flUetting     ..       ..  at  0 

5  9-10  squares  roofing,  rafters  4J  x  2,  collars 
  "     "  ..  at  1 


rubble  masonry  in  foundations 
97       ,,               „           in  superstructure,  in- 
cluding raking  out  and  pointing  joints       ..  at  0   7  0 
8J      ,,      workmanship  only  in  opens  ..       ..  at  0    2  0 
24      „      brickwork  of  all  heights  and  thick- 
nesses   at  0  18  0 

28yds  super,  cement  concrete  laid  over  foundation 

walls   at  0    1  0 

„      half-brick  lining  to  walls,  headers 
every  fourth  course      . .       . .       . .       . .  at  0    2  4 

„      Portland  cement  concrete  floors,  in 
kitclien,  dairy,  and  passage,  with  concrete 

skirting    ..  ..   

27ft  lineal  rebated  and  throated  window  sills 
80      „      punched  and  drafted  angle  quoins 

(vertical  heights; 
17J     „       door  sills 

66      „      forming  flues  at  0 

122  „  stock  brick  eave  courst'S  ..  ..  at  0 
4  Flue-linings  to  top  of  chimneys  for  caps  ..  at  0 
4  Punched  and  drafted  Stone  door  blocks  ..  at  0 

Hi  Squares  duchess  slating  on  sawn  laths,  3Jin 

lap,  and  rendered   at  2   0  0 

96ft  lineal  fireclay  ridge  and  hip  tiles,  set  in  mortar, 

and  pointed  with  cement       ..       ..       ..  at  0 

14      ,,      slating  on  cement  filleting    ..       ..  at  0 

8  Squares  roofing— rafters  4i  x  2,  collars  4J  x  IJ, 

and  Wall-plates  5x3  at  1 

1  4-5  .,5x2  joists,  plates  4  x  2^,  lin  flooring  in 

hall  and  room  at  2 

4  7-10  „  9  X  IJ  joists,  framed  into  trimmers,  and 

lin  flooring,  tongued  and  grooved  ..  ..  at  2  1'2  0 
16  Wrought-iron  corbels  under  trimmers  of  floors, 

and  fixing         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0 

2i  Squares  stud  partitions,  studs  4J  x  IJ,  with 

heads  and  sills  at  0  16 

214ft  lineal  skirting,  nailed  to  floors,  2  x  2,  arris  off,  at  0  0 

17ft  cube  inside  lintels   at  0  1 

3  Lodged  doors,  lin  rebated,  with  frames,  hinges, 

latches,  locks,  &c.,  averaged   ..       ..       ..  at  1    0  0 

1  Framed  front  door,  with  frame,  fanlight,  lock, 

hinges,  bolts,  <{rc.    3  19  0 

6  Framed  and  moulded  doors,  with  frames,  locks, 

hinges,  <tc.        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  1   5  0 

118ft  super,  window  frames,  glazed  sashes,  hung, 

fiC,  complete   at  0    2  0 

80      „      framed  and  moulded  shutters,  hung, 

including  fastenings     ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0    1  0 

80      „      clamped  flaps,  hung,  and  plain  soffits 

to  windows       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0   0  6 

41       „       IJ  window  boards   at  0   0  6 

Stairs  Ijln  treads,  lin  risers,  strings,  sleepers,  &c., 

complete  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  400 

322ft  lineal  single-faced  architraves  to  doors  and 

windows  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0 

1  Cast-iron  chimneypiece,  grate,  hearthstone,  &c.  1 

2  ,,         „         ,,         ,,         in  bedrooms,  at  1 
1  Kitchen  range,  witli  grate,  oven,  boiler,  hearth- 
stone, &c  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  S 

1  Wrought-iron  bar,  3  x  ^,  under  arch  of  fireplace  0 
2icwt  of  lead  laid  in  gutters  and  flashings  of  roof,  at  1 
ly^ft  super,  boarding  and  bridging  to  ditto  ..  at  0 
242yd3  super,  dashed,  floated,  and  coated  wall 

plastering  ..       ..        ,  at  0   0  7 

162      „      lath  and  plaster  to  ceilings  and  par 

titions   at  0    1  0 

Painting  woodwork  in  4  coats,  plain  colour       ..      4   5  0 
Total,       ..        ..    £216  9s  Id 

The  prices  in  Dublin,  at  canal  or  railway, 
for  the  following  materials  may  be  thus 
stated :— Slates,  ^12  15s  lid  ;  laths,  16s  6d; 
ridge  tiles,  18s  8d ;  timber  for  roof,  ^ 5  lis  5d ; 
tassels,  joists  and  flooring,  ^4  Is  lOd;  trim- 
mers, joists  and  flooring,  ^10  18s  9d ;  studs, 
heads,  sills  and  ties,  £1  4s  7d ;  skirting,  13s 
lid;  3  doors  and  frames,  ^1  IBs  3d;  hall- 
door,  frame,  fan  sash  and  trimmings,  £'6  9s  ; 
6  doors,  hanging  stiles  and  stops,  .£4  7s ; 
sashes  and  frames  glazed,  £8  14s  7d ;  shut- 
ters, backfolds,  jamb-linings,  soffits,  window- 
boards,  &c.,  £4: 128. 


IS 

20 


4|  X  1^,  and  wall  plates  5x3 
4  Wrought-iron  tie  bars,  2  x  i,  with  bolts,  nuts, 

and  washers   at  0    6  6 

11  cubic  feet  inside  lintels  at  1    9  3 

6  Ledged  doors,  lin  rebjted,  with  frames,  hinges, 

latches,  locks,  &c.,  averaged  at  1    0  0 

34i  ft  super  2in  deal  casement  lights,  hung  and 

glazed,  solid  frames,  4^  x  3         ..  at  3  17  6 
lin  plain  shuiters,  clamped  at  ends, 

and  hunt;,,  &c.   at  0    0  6 

iin  plain  soffits  to  windows   ..       ..  at  0    0  6 

l^in  window  boards  at  0   0  6 

1  Wrought-iron  kitchen  grate,  with  top  falling 

bar,  hearthstone,  &c  at  1  10  0 

1  „  bar.  3  X  under  arch  of  fireplace  at  0  5  0 
3  „  grates,  with  hobs.  hearthstone,&c.  at  0  12  6 
193  yds  super  dashed,  floated,  and  coated  wall 

plastering   at  0    0  7 

Painting  woodwork  in  4  coats,  plain  colour       ..      2    5  0 
Total    ..    £98  15  4 

Prices  in  Dublin,  at  canal  or  railway : — 
Slates,  ^9  15s  Id ;  laths,  14s  4d ;  timber  for 
roof,  ^4  7s  7d ;  6  doors  and  6  frames,  £3  lis 
lOd;  sashes  and  frames  glazed,  £3;  shutters, 
soffits  and  window-boards,  ^1  14s  2d. 

Of  No.  3  Plan,  double  cottage,  and  No.  4, 
labourers'  cottages,  we  here  give  the  esti- 
timates  respectively : — 


Quantities  and  Details 


at  0 
at  0 


15 


54 


27  cubic  yards  excavation  for  foundations,  &c.  ., 
25      ,,      rubble  masonry  in  foundations 
111     „  ,,  in  superstructure,  In- 

clu'ling  raking  out  and  pointing  joints       ..  at  0 
24       ,,       workmanship  only  in  opens  ..        ..  at  0 
22      „      brickwork  of  all  heights  and  thick- 
nesses, &c.   at  0  18  0 

31yd3  super,  cement  concrete  laid  over  foundation 

walls   at  0    1  0 

„      brick  and  stud  partitions  above  and 

below   at  0   3  6 

,,      Portland  cement  concrete  floors,  in 
kitchens,  porches,  and  lower  rooms,  with 
concrete  skirting         ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0 

39|ft  lineal  reb.ated  and  throated  window  sills  ..  at  0 
G7      .,      punched  and  drafted  angle  quoins 

(vertical  heights;   at  0 

16      ,,      door  sills         ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0 

61       „      forming  flues  at  0 

94  Stock  brick  eave  courses         ..       ..       ..  at  0 

4  Flue-liniugs  to  top  of  chimneys  for  caps         ..  at  0 
12  Punched  and  drafted  stone  door  blocks,  and 

setting  at  0    1  9 

11  squares  duchess  slating  on  sawn  laths,  3Jin  lap 

and  rendered  at  2   0  0 

41^ft  lineal  fireclay  ridge-tiles,  set  in  mortar,  and 

pointed  with  cement     ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0   0  4J 

■  ""   •  ..  at  0   0  4 


at  1  2  8 
at  0   6  0 


at  2  12  0 


1 

12 
1 

0 
0 


52      „      slating  on  cement  filleting 
7  J  squares  roofing — rafters  4 J  x  2,  collars  4J  x  IJ 

and  wall  plates  5x3  

2  Wrought-iron  tie-bars,  2  x  i,  with  bolts,  nuts, 
and  washers 

4  3-10  squares  flooring  joists,  9  x  IJ,  framed  into 
trimmers,  and  flooring  9x1,  tongued  and 
grooved  .. 

24  Wrought-iron  corbels  under  trimmers  of  floors, 

and  fixing         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0 

154ft  lineal  skirting,  nailed  to  floors,  2x2,  arris  off  0 
21  cube  feet  inside  lintels    ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0 

102^ft  super,  plain  soffits  to  lower  windows,  and 

clamped  shutters,  with  hinges,  fastenings,  &c.  at  0 

48      „      li  window  boards   at  0 

10  Ledged  doors,  lin  rebated,  with  frames,  hinges, 

thumb-latches,  locks,  &c.,  on  an  average    ..at  1 
2  Ledged  frontdoors,  lin  frames,  hinges,  and  fan- 
lights  at  1  10 

104  super.  2in  deal  casement  lights,  hung  and 

glazed,  solid  frames,  4i  x  3    ..       ..       ..  at  0  1 

2  Stairs  Ijin  treads,  lin  risers,  complete  ..       ..  at  3  6 

2  Squares  super,  lin  boarded  partitions  at  top  of 
stairs,  planed,  tongued,  and  grooved,  with 
heads,  sills,  and  studs  at  angles        ..       ..  at  1  5 

2  Wrought-iron  kitchen  grates,with  hearthstones,&c.at  1  10 
2  „  grates  in  bedrooms,  with  hearthstones,  &c.  at  0  12 
2      „   bars  3  x  J,  under  arches  of  kitchen  flr'e-  i  j 

places,  and  fixing   at  0  8 

272yds  super,  dashed,  floated,  and  coated  wall 

plastering  ..  at  0  0 

68f  yds  ceiling  of  bedrooms   at  0  1 

Painting  woodwork  in  4  coats,  plain  colour      ..      3  15 
Total       ..       ..    £191  Os  6d 


0  0 
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We  omit  some  minor  items  from  the  fol- 
lowing, in  respect  to  prices  of  materials  at 
canal  or  railway  in  Dublin: — Slates,  ^13  Os 
6d  ;  laths,  £1  4s  6d  ;  ridge  tUes,  8s  9d  ;  roof- 
ing timber,  £4  17s  7d  ;  including  planing  of 
floors  both  sides,  £7  Is  9d ;  planed  skirting, 
9s  ;  lintels,  £1  lis  6d;  with  stairs  made  and 
sheeting  prepared,  ^5  16s. 

Concerning  tiles  for  double  cottages,  if  fire- 
clay tiles,  ^10  ICs  ;  Carlow  flags,  about  the 
same.  If  angle  stones  are  used,  add  ^1  17s 
6d  ;  if  cast-iron  gutters  and  down  pipes,  add 
.£1  12s  Cd. 

If  store  and  scullery  are  added  to  the 
double  cottages,  the  cost  will  be  between  £39 
and  £4:0  additional. 

Estimate  for  labourers'  cottages  (No.  4)  as 
follows : — 


Quantities  and  Details.  Rate. 

£  s.  d. 

19  yds  cube  excavation  for  foundation,  etc.  ..  at  0  0  4 
18      ,,      rubble  masonry  in  foundations       ..  at  0    C  0 

51  .,         ,,     in   .superstructure,  including 

i-aliiiig  ont  and  pointing  joints     ..  at  0    7  0 

8  „  woi  kmansliip  only  in  opens  ..  ..  at  0  2  0 
lli     „      brickwork,  &c.,  of  all  heights  and 

tliieknesses  at  0  18  0 

26  yds  super  cement  concrete  laid  over  founda- 
tion walls   ..  at  0    1  0 

25  „  Portland  cement  concrete  floors,  in 
kitchen,  porch  and  dairy,  with  con- 
crete skirting         ..       ..       .,  at  0   2  0 

12  ft  lineal  rebated  and  throated  window  sills    ..  at  0    1  8 
40     ,,      punched  and  drafted  angle  quoins  (ver- 
tical heights)  at  0    1  0 

10     „       door  sills  at  0    1  3 

30     „      forming  flues  at  0   0  4 

52  „  stock  brick  eave  courses  ..  ..  at  0  0  3 
2  Flue  linings  to  top  of  chimneys  for  caps       ,.  at  0    1  0 

4  Punched  and  drafted  stone  door  blocks  ..  at  0  1  9 
7j  Squares  countess  slating  on  sawn  laths,  Siin 

lap,  and  rendered        ..       ..       ..       ..  at  1  17  0 

25  ft  lineal  fire-clay  ridge  tiles,  set  in  mortar,  and 

pointed  in  cement     ..       ..       ..  at  0    0  4^ 

13  slating  on  cement  tilleting     ..       ..  at  0   0  4 

5  S-10  squares  roofing,  rafters  4}  x  2,  collars 

4^  X  li,  purlins  4^  x  3,  and  wall  plates  5  x  3  at  1    2  8 
2  Wrought-iron  tie  bars,  2  x  4,  with  bolts,  nuts, 

and  washers  at  each  end        ..       ..       ..  at  0   5  0 

1  square 4J  x  2  joists,  plates  4  x  21,  &c.  lin  floor- 
ing, in  bed-rooms   at  2   0  0 

1  1-5  square  7x2  joists,  framed  into  trimmers, 

and  lin  flooring  over  do.        ..       ..       ..  at  2  12  0 

6  Wrought-iron  corbels  under  trimmers  of  floor   at  0    1  0 

9  feet  cube  inside  lintels    ..       ..       ..       ..  at  0    1  9 

5  Ledged  doors,  lin  rebated,  with  frames,  hinges, 

latches,  locks,  &c.   at  1   0  0 

65  ft  super  2in  deal  casement  lights,  hung  and 

glazed,  solid  frames,  4J  X  3         ..  at  0    1  8 
36      ,,        lin  plain  shutters  to  four  windows, 
clamped  at  ends,  with  hinges,  fast- 
enings, etc  at  0   0  G 

14  „        plain  sofiits  to  ditto  at  0    0  6 

24      ,,        ijin  window  boards  ..       ..       ..  at  0    0  6 

1  Step-ladder  from  kitchen  to  upper  room  ..  0  12  C 
1  Wrought-iron  kitchen  grate,  set  in  stone  sides, 

with  hearthstone,  etc.  ..  10  0 
1  „  bar,  3  X  under  arch  of  fireplace  0  5  0 
1         ,.         grate  in  bedroom,  with  lieartli- 

Ktone,  etc.       ,.        ..        ..      0  12  S 
128  yds  super  dashed,  floated,  and  coated  wall 

plastering  at  0    0  7 

25  „  latli  and  plaster  between  joists  of 
lower  rooms,  and  to  ceiling  over 

upper  room  at  0   1  0 

Painting  woodwork  in  4  coats,  plain  colour       ..      2    0  0 
Total  ..       ..    £94    Cs.  5d. 


Prices  in  Dublin,  at  canal  or  railway  :— 
Slates,  ±'8  10s  7d;  laths,  lis;  tUes,  5s; 
timber  for  roof,  J3  ISs  8d  ;  5  doors  and  5 
frames,  £2  IBs  4d  ;  sashes  and  frames  glazed, 
£i  19s  8d ;  shutters,  soflits  and  window- 
boards,  £2  3s  lOd.  We  may  add  the  follow- 
ing in  relation  to  the  labourer's  cottage  : — 4in 
half-round  cast-iron  eave  spouts,  with  the 
necessary  angles,  &c..  Is  2d  per  yard ;  2iin 
down  spoiits,  with  the  necessary  hopper 
heads  or  nozzles,  toepieces,  &c.,  Is  9d  per 
yard. 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  detailed  estimates 
we  have  furnished  that  the  costs  of  the  farm- 
houses and  cottages  we  have  illustrated  are 
very  moderate,  all  things  considered.  The 
specification  is  no  loose  one,  and  though  the 
buildings  are  plain  and  lack  ornamentation, 
due  provision  is  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  We  hope  to  see  many  more  erected 
like  them  through  the  provinces.  Dwellings 
with  more  advanced  improvements  may  be 
desirable  in  time  ;  but,  viewing  the  present 
state  of  our  agricultural  home  tenant  farmers 
and  labourers,  we  dare  to  say,  not  only  would 
this  class  of  our  population  feel  happy  to  be 
possessed  of  such  dwellings  as  form  the  sub- 
ject of  our  remarks,  but  of  far  inferior  ones. 
Of  the  remaining  estimates  of  cottages  and 
out-houses  (Plans  5  and  6),  if  it  be  thought 
desirable,  we  will  furnish  on  another  occasion 
the  quantities  and  details. 


OBITUE  DICTUM. 
This  issue  of  our  publication  closes  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  Ieish  Builder;  and 
ere  the  year  passes  we  wish  to  thank  all  our 
supporters,  and  bespeak  their  good  wishes 
for  the  future.  We  trust  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  our  efi'orts  throughout  the  year 
to  make  our  journal  a  creditable  exponent  of 
their  interests,  and  of  the  arts,  industries, 
and  manufactures  of  this  country.  While 
specially  advocating  the  development  and 
utilization  of  native  resources,  we  believe  we 
have  been  nowise  oblivious'  of  chronicling 
and  supporting  matters  that  tended  to  the 
general  good  outside  our  shores.  No  inte- 
rests stand  exactly  alone ;  and  we  always 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  on  our 
standard  was  inscribed  the  Common  Weal. 
Irrespective  of  sect  or  party  ;  non-political, 
yet  racy  of  the  soil,  we  will  endeavour  to 
carry  on  this  Journal  in  a  manner  deserving 
of  the  support  of  our  constituency,  and 
entitled  to  claim  it  for  its  steady  adherence 
to  principle  in  its  advocacy  of  professional 
and  national  interests. 

With  these  few  words  we  turn  our  thoughts 
towards  the  New  Year,  and  as  it  opens  we 
shall  have  occasion,  in  the  commencement  of 
our  New  Volume,  of  saying  some  further 
words  to  our  readers,  on  the  past,  and  con- 
cerning the  future  and  its  duties. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ASSISTANT  SURVEYORS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  common  with  a  great  number  of 
my  brother  assistants  here,  I  am  anxious  to 
know  why  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  our  association  have  col- 
lapsed, without  apparently  making  any  effort 
to  carry  into  eff"ect  the  objects  contemplated, 
viz.,  the  application  for  increased  salary  and 
superannuation. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  officers 
were  appointed,  with  clearly-defined  duties  ; 
and,  having  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
office,  it  is  only  fair  to  expect  from  them 
some  idea  of  what  they  are  doing.  I  think 
they  are  right  in  not  parading  their  private 
reports  in  the  public  press  ;  but  they  might, 
if  they  thought  proper,  communicate  by 
circular  to  each  county. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  they  are  doing 
nothing ;  and,  if  I  am  correct  in  this,  they 
should  state  so :  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
know  even  so  much.  The  only  information 
the  general  body  of  assistants  have  i-eceived 
during  the  time  I  have  mentioned  is — 1st.  A 
statement  from  the  V.  P.  that  next  to  nothing 
had  been  done  up  to  that  time.  2nd.  That 
a  pamphlet  was  in  course  of  preparation, 
which,  though  promised  as  nearly  ready  then, 
has  not  yet  apjieared.  This  statement  was 
given  through  the  medium  of  the  Irish 
Builder,  a  paper  which  thoroughly  deserves 
the  best  thanks  and  most  cordial  support  of 
every  assistant  in  Ireland  for  its  very  valuable 
services  in  advocating  our  claims,  and  so 
kindly  identifying  itself  with  our  cause. 
And,  3rd.  A  statement  was  sent  to  each  assis- 
tant by  the  treasurer,  showing  clearly  the 
sums  received  and  paid,  leaving  a  balance  in 
hands. 

This  is  literally  all  that  has  been  done  since 
the  appointment  of  our  present  officers,  and 
it  is  considered  most  unsatisfactory  by  a  large 
number  of  assistants,  both  in  north  and  south, 
but  particularly  by  those  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  who  were  led  to  expect  some  good 
result  from  the  action  of  the  reputed  energetic 
men  of  the  north.   As  nothing  has  been  heard 


of  or  from  them  for  such  a  lengthened  period, 
wherein  they  might  have  done  good  service, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  the  present  or  last  elected 
officers  have  virtually  resigned  ;  and  it  will 
devolve  on  the  general  body  of  assistants  to 
appoint  others  who  will  look  after  their  in- 
terests better. 

A  good  secretary  is  the  chief  requisite, — 
one  who  knows  what  to  do,  and  is  willing  to 
perform  it.  The  great  success  attending  the 
efi'orts  of  the  dispensary  officers  and  of  the 
clerks  of  petty  sessions  in  procuring  proper 
remuneration,  have  been  mainly  attributable 
to  the  exertions  of  one  master  mind  in  each 
case  ;  and  what  we  assistants  want  so  very 
badly  at  the  present  moment  is  some  such 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  labourer,  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  secretary ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
for  such  person  to  be  resident  near  Dublin, 
where  he  could  most  conveniently  summon 
such  meetings  as  he  might  require.  In  my 
opinion,  an  allowance  such  as  would  recoup 
him  for  loss  of  time  should  be  made,  as  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  an  assistant  to  devote 
so  much  time  without  some  remuneration. 
Few  of  them  are  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
able  to  give  so  much  time  gratuitously. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know  the  feel- 
ings of  my  brother  assistants,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  paper ;  and,  if  it 
meet  with  the  views  of  the  body  generally,  I 
would  propose  that  the  new  officers,  as  soon 
as  appointed — or  the  present,  if  they  promise 
to  act — should  wait  on  the  Chief  Secretary, 
and  state  our  case,  in  order  to  have  it  legis- 
lated in  connection  with  the  Grand  Jury  BiU 
at  present  under  consideration,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  County  Surveyors'  Superannua- 
tion Bill,  or  as  a  separate  bill. 

Meantime,  immediate  action  is  imperative. 
Valuable  time  has  been  wasted ;  and,  know- 
ing as  I  do  many  old  and  infirm  assistants, 
— some  only  allowed  by  special  grace  of  their 
County  Surveyor  and  Grand  Jury  to  retain 
their  office,  in  the  vague  hope  that  the  long- 
looked-for  superannuation  may  come  at  last; 
others  giving  up  in  their  old  age,  utterly 
broken  down,  and  witliout  anything  saved. 
When  our  younger  assistants  contemplate 
this  state  of  aff'aivs  (unparalleled  in  any  other 
service  in  the  kingdom),  with  the  possibility 
that  they  too  may  come  to  the  same  end,  I 
think  if  the  considei-ation  of  this  does  not 
rouse  them  to  action,  I  do  not  know  what  will. 

It  rests  entirely  with  yourselves,  assistant 
surveyors  of  Ireland.  If  you  ask  for  your 
rights  unanimously  and  as  one  man  in  the 
proper  quarter,  your  reasonable  demands  will 
be  carefuUy  attended  to,  and  success  wiU 
assuredly  crown  your  efi'orts.  But  if  you 
continue  to  exhibit  the  same  lukewarmness 
in  the  matter  as  you  have  done  heretofore, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  you  but  the  same 
sad  end  you  yearly  witness  in  your  aged  and 
worn  out  and  destitute  brethren. — I  am,  &c., 
Assistant  Surveyor. 

Co.  Down,  Dec.  9,  1871. 

P.S. — If  the  officei's  and  council  still  con- 
sider themselves  in  office,  I  beg  to  request 
the  secretary,  through  you,  to  call  a  general 
meeting  in  Dublin  early  in  January,  to  ap- 
point a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Chief 
Secretary.  If  such  meeting  is  not  convened, 
I  trust  some  assistants  near  Dublin  wOl  take 
the  matter  uj),  and  I  promise  them  a  good 
attendance. 


IRISH  V.  FOREIGN  MATERIALS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  building  profession  owe  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  manly  and  out- 
spoken manner  in  which  you  have  denounced 
the  alas  !  too  common  practice  of  importing 
foreign  materials,  and,  in  some  cases,  foreign 
workmen  into  this  country.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  propensity  exists  to  a 
great  extent  amongst  the  Catholic  clergy, 
who,  of  all  others,  ought  to  foster  and  en- 
courage native  art.  I  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  is,  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  gentlemen  having  spent  some  years  in 
Rome,  and  become  imbued  with  the  notion 
that  everything  they  saw,  either  there  or  in 
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their  travels,  is  perfection.  They  therefore 
import,  at  a  great  expense,  Italian  and  other 
marbles,  &c.,  quite  overlooking  the  fact  that 
•we  have  ornamental  stones  in  this  country- 
only  waiting  to  be  quarried,  and  ignoring  the 
not  less  important  one  that  they  are  drain- 
ing the  money  from  an  already  impoverished 
people.  I  have  myself  some  time  ago  in- 
spected at  marble  works  in  this  city  an 
immense  quantity  of  beautiful  polished  Irish 
marble,  which  I  was  told  formed  portion  of 
an  order  exceeding  £3,000  in  amount,  to 
be  used  in  the  new  Manchester  Exchange. 

A  case  has  come  under  my  own  knowledge 
in  which  a  Catholic  clergyman,  after  raising 
funds  for  a  new  organ,  declared  his  intention 
of  getting  it  made  in  France,  because,  in- 
deed, he  considered  French  organs  were 
more  trumpet-toned  than  Irish  or  English 
ones ! 

Where  such  a  state  of  things  exist,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  have  English  architects, 
yea,  and  in  many  cases,  English  contractors 
brought  over  the  Channel  to  astonish  the 
"  Savage  Irishry,"  as  Spencer  hath  it  ?  I 
have,  however,  in  my  recollection,  and  I 
doubt  not  your  readers  will  remember  several 
cases  which  terminated  in  heavy  lawsuits,  to 
the,  I  suppose,  no  small  disgust  of  the  em- 
ployer, of  whom  I  should  say,  "  serve  him 
right." 

An  Aechitect. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  church  for 
the  parish  of  Magherally,  near  Banbridge. 
It  is  to  be  of  an  ornamental  character.  Addi- 
tions are  also  to  be  made  to  the  parish  church 
of  Seapatrick,  Banbridge.  Mr.  Thomas 
Drew,  R.H.A.,  architect,  has  been  entrusted 
■with  these  works. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  a  manse  for  the  minister  of  the 
Bannside  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  Dro- 
more  road,  Banbridge.  Mr.  R.  Cochrane, 
Banbridge,  is  the  architect ;  Mr.  John  Jack- 
son, builder. 

An  extensive  ware-room,  with  handsome 
ornamental  facade,  has  been  erected  in 
Newry-street,  Banbridge,  for  Mr.  Robert 
Stirling,  for  the  display  of  cabinet  and  house- 
furnishing  goods.  Separate  rooms,  appropri- 
ately lighted,  have  been  designed  for  the 
display  of  drawing-room,  parlour,  and  bed- 
room suites.  The  building  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Cochrane,  architect. 

The  alterations  and  repairs  of  the  Scarva- 
street  Presbyterian  Church  premises.  Ban- 
bridge,  are  approaching  completion.  The 
whole  has  been  enclosed  by  a  handsome 
wrought-iron  railing  on  cut-stone  base,  orna- 
mental wrought-iron  entrance-gate  and 
wicket,  with  hollow  wrought-iron  pillars  filled 
with  scroll-work,  surmounted  by  gas  stand- 
ards. The  iron  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  R. 
Cochrane,  C.E.,  in  keeping  with  the  Italian 
style  of  the  church  and  school-house.  Mr. 
Hugh  M'MuUan  is  the  contractor. 

Extensive  alterations  have  just  been  com- 
pleted at  the  National  Schools,  Blackrock, 
Co.  Dublin.  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  architect, 
189  Great  Brunswick-street ;  Mr.  Canning 
contractor. 

The  building  in  Beresford-place,  long 
known  as  "  The  Bath  House,"  (carried  on  for 
many  years  by  a  respected  citizen  and  kind- 
hearted  employer,  John  Classen)  has  been  re- 
modelled, and  converted  into  mercantile 
ofiices.  The  new  proprietors  engaged  the 
services  of  Mr  .J.  L.  Robinson,  architect,  and 
■we  understand  that  gentleman  has  super- 
intended the  works  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
.employers.    Mr.  R.  Henderson,  builder. 

Two  dwelling-houses,  Cambridge-terrace, 
Leeson-park,  for  Captain  W.  W.  Hackett. 
Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  architect ;  Mr.  John 
Boyce,  builder. 

Two  semi-detached  villas,  Leeson-park,  for 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ardagh,  by  same 
architect  and  builder. 


Two  semi-detached  villas,  Leeson-park,  for 
Captain  W.  W.  Hackett,  by  same  architect 
and  builder. 

Three  dwelling-houses,  Read's-road,  Lee- 
son-park, for  Rev.  F.  C.  Hayes.  Mr.  Joseph 
Maguire,  architect;  Mr.  J.  Jackson,  builder. 

Cricket  pavilion  on  Howth  Hill,  for  the 
Earl  of  Howth.  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  archi- 
tect;  Mr.  Samuel  Robinson,  contractor. 

Two  dweUing-houses  and  shops.  Main- 
street,  Blackrock,  for  Andrew  Corrigan,  Esq. 
Mr.  Maguire,  architect ;  Mr.  Tighe,  builder. 


STONYBATTER.* 

AN  UNFINISHED  PEOLOGUE. 

'Twas  half-past  seven  when  the  curtain  rose, 
CThe  lamps  flared  up  we  may  as  well  sujipose), 
"Hid  cheers  that  woke  South  King-street's  dull  purlieu, 
Poll  Murphy  made  her  mighty  grand  debut. 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  yea,  she  stoops  quite  low 
To  read  the  proloijue  of  .the  "Shan  Van  Voght." 
Oh,  list  ye  gods,  she  chronicles  small  beer; 
Laugh  if  you  can,  but  do  not  drop  a  tear; 
Forget  awhile,  mid  jets  of  smoky  gas, 
That  Gunns  are  here,  and  instruments  of  brass; 
Blow,  mad  musicians,  while  I  softly  glide 
Through  open  doors  to  have  a  look  outside. 
The  bricky  fabric  that  now  meets  my  gaze 
Was  built  by  bricklayers  of  better  days. 
Freestone  dressings  deck  each  open  jamb, — 
Upon  my  honour,  nothing  here  is  sham. 
The  windows  have  of  course  a  window  sash, 
And  each  is  painted  with  exquisite  dash. 
Resplendent  front  of  brick  and  mortar  chaste, 
Where  Roman  Art  and  Classic  Grecian  taste 
Had  stooped  to  conquer  with  nn  effort  bold, 
But  was  worsted  and  left  out  in  the  cold. 
I'll  now  describe— (but  no,  I'll  hide  the  sin 
That  still  remains  outsidel  and  look  within. 
These  graceful  shafts  of  molten  metal  cast: 
Depend  upon  them,  they  were  made  to  last. 
Tier  on  tier  of  seats  above  each  rise, 
With  "  gods  "  and  angels  laughing  with  their  eyes. 
Quaint  devices,  blue,  and  red,  and  green, 
Add  fresh  lustre  to  the  grand  drop  scene; 
Tlie  carver's  gouge,  the  painter's  priming  brush. 
Make  this  scene  sliady  and  the  other  flush; 
Almighty  Art  with  bucketfulls  of  paint. 
The  devil  himself  might  play  the  acting  saint. 
Oh !  Waller,  Waller,  why  on  earth,  oh,  why- 
Sure  we  loved  your  shadow— why  did  you  die? 
*  •  «  *  ♦ 

Is  this  the  Stage,  is  this  the  Dublin  which 
Once  boasted  of  the  Drama  pure  and  rich; 
Of  Farquhar,  Steele,  and  Macklin's  fame  that  lit 
The  aame  that  burned  bright  with  Irish  wit; 
Of  genial  Goldsmith,  dear  "  good  natured  man;" 
Of  brave  and  brilliant  Brinsley  Sheridan; 
Of  Kean  our  kin— in  tragic  strength  a  tower;  — 
Of  sparkling,  witty,  truthful,  Tyrone  Power  ? 
Is  this  the  city  of  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Avaunt  ye  ghouls  and  body-snatcliers  bred, 
Te  clothed  skeletons  with  teeth  that  chatter, 
Go  hide  your  heads,  and  think  on — 

Stonybattek. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

At  the  last  stated  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  a  very  valuable  sugges- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan  in 
respect  to  Treasure  Trove.  We  are  very 
glad  to  find  that  this  suggestion  was  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Academy,  and  that 
notices  will  be  issued  in  the  Irish  language 
through  the  Irish-speaking  districts.  Many 
a  valuable  relic  will  be  thus  saved  from  the 
marine  store  and  the  melting-pot.  The 
finder  will  be  benefited,  and  will  be  secured 
from  the  fear  of  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  police  authorities  or  the  Government. 
The  Academy  is  prejiared  to  give  a  better 
price  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  covert  sale 
of  the  articles  that  may  be  found. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  state  of  the  funds 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  or  what  amount 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  their  bankers.  Pre- 
suming that  the  members  pay  up  their  sub- 
scriptions regularly,  which  they  ought  to  do, 
we  ought  then  in  that  case  expect  some 
external  labour  at  the  hands  of  the  Council 
of  the  Academy. 

The  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Society,  though  localised  at  Kilkenny,  and 
with  small  means,  are  endeavouring  to  per- 
form, and  are  performing,  some  valuable 
labour  in  the  preservation  of  our  national 
monuments.  Now,  we  think  this  work  comes 
peculiarly  within  the  province  also  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  A  mere  dilettanti 
body  (though  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
the  Academy  is  actually  one)  can  never  effect 

•  A  translation  of  a  very  rare  MS.  Irish  fragment— so  rare 
that  our  great  Celtic  bibliopole,  John  O'Daly,  declares  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Uibernica  that  he  never  met  with  another  copy  of 
it.  Its  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  New 
Glooui. 


a  great  amount  of  important  service  to  science 
or  the  arts.  To  be  a  lover  of  antiquities,  a 
fosterer  of  polite  literature,  and  a  promoter 
of  scientific  investigations  is  certainly  to 
bo  engaged  at  most  commendable  labour.  The 
workers  or  a  council  of  the  workers  should 
however  attempt  a  little  more  by  giving 
motion  and  practical  application  to  their  in- 
vestigations, no  matter  in  what  field  of  science 
it  may  be.  We  want  something  more  than 
museums,  though  these  are  valuable  in  their 
way,  and  we  would  desire  to  see  the  nation 
at  large  getting  the  benefit  of  the  papers  read 
at  our  learned  bodies.  The  publication  and 
distribution  of  these  papers  may  inspire 
many  without  the  walls  of  the  Academy  to 
emulate  those  within.  The  exchanging  of 
publications  by  one  society  with  another  is 
useful,  and  keej)S  alive  a  spirit  of  brother- 
hood between  men  of  kindred  tastes  ;  but  a 
national  institution  of  such  long  standing  as 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  should  afford  some 
more  fuller  facilities  to  the  mass  of  the  nation 
for  sharing  in  the  benefit  of  their  labours. 
There  are  some  men  within  the  circle  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  whom  any  learned 
body  might  be  proud — active,  scholarly,  indus- 
triously ambitious  ;  but  there  are  others  of 
very  questionable  attainments  in  any  branch 
of  literature  or  science,  and  who  are  not 
likely  this  side  of  the  grave  to  add  to  their 
necessary  qualification  for  the  membership 
of  an  honourable  and  learned  body.  This  is 
an  utilitarian  age,  an  age  that  means  work, 
not  elysian  dreams  of  honour  to  be  obtained 
by  sleeping  in  bed,  or  resting  on  one's  oars. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  or  well- 
earned  distinction  without  hard  study,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  royal  road  or  entry  into 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  anybody  on 
account  of  family  or  lineage  if  he  lack  the 
possession  of  what  constitutes  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood, we  speak  in  an  open  and  general  way, 
for  we  desire  to  see  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
live,  prosper,  and  be  productive  of  more 
national  good  than  it  has  been  capable  yet 
of  achieving. 

As  a  learned  body  whose  labours  are  capa- 
ble of  being  utilised  to  a  great  extent,  as  a 
body  whose  services  can  be  extended,  and 
whose  voice  could  be  made  to  command  uni- 
versal respect,  we  wish  to  see  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  more  oi  rapport  with  the 
people  and  the  country,  more  known  to  them, 
more  looked  up  to  by  them.  The  good-will, 
wishes,  and  sympathy  of  the  population  are 
necessary,  and  it  does  not  need  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Academy  to  render  it  essential 
service.  Outside  sympathisers  with  kindred 
tastes  can  strengthen  wonderfully  the  hands 
and  mechanism  of  the  society,  and  a  general 
reciprocal  feeling  existing  between  the 
members  within  and  the  well-wishers 
without  would  in  time  give  birth  to  impor- 
tant national  impulses  from  which  many 
benefits  would  flow.  Thus  literature,  science, 
and  art  would  be  well  represented,  to  the 
greater  honour  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
and  our  country. 


ESSEX  BRIDGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  presentment  for  Essex  Bridge  having 
been  passed,  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  are 
appealed  to  by  the  Corporation  to  alter  their 
plans,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  widening 
the  approaches  from  Essex-quay  to  Welling- 
ton-quay, by  removing  the  waU  at  those 
points  further  towards  the  present  centre  of 
the  river.  The  proper  method  would  be  to 
remove  back  the  line  of  frontage  of  the 
houses  on  portions  of  these  quays.  Essex- 
quay  is  at  present  little  better  than  the 
original  "  Blind-quay,"  so  weU  known  to  our 
fathers.  The  block  of  buildings  stretching 
from  the  corner  of  Parliament-street  to  Wood- 
quay — if  improvement  is  reaUy  intended — 
should  at  once  be  removed.  We  trust  that 
the  Liffey  enbankments  wiU  remain  un- 
touched. The  river  is  quite  narrow  enough. 
We  want  it  to  exist  as  a  graceful  river,  and, 
not  to  be  converted  into  a  more  contracted 
dog's  ditch  than  it  is,  as  far  as  filth  and  Cor- 
porate neglect  can  make  it. 
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ON  THE  PREVALENCE 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEVER 
IN  DUBLIN.' 

(■Concluded  from  page  311.) 

Any  person  acquainted  with  the  south  side 
of  Dublin  will  perceive,  from  the  map  I  sub- 
mit, that  the  fever  streets  are  distributed 
amongst  these  districts,  not  only  by  the  na- 
ture and  outline  of  the  ground,  but  by  the 
age  of  the  streets  and   houses  concerned. 
These  I  have  divided  into  three  fever  dis- 
tricts—the Coombe  Valley  (south-west) ;  the 
West  River    (north-west);   the  East  River 
(north-east).    The  Coombe  Valley  presents 
many  particular  features  to  render  it  most 
unhealthy,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
vaUey  densely  populated,  some  parts  of  it  but 
40  ft.  above  low  water,  and  having  a  fall  of 
20  ft.  into  it,  Thomas-street,  closely  adjoin- 
ing, being  60  ft.  above  the  level  of  low 
•water.  This  would  account  for  the  unhealthy 
condition  of  this  locality,  more  especially  as 
the  lanes  and  alleys  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  not  even  an  attempt  at  drainage  con- 
nected with  them.   All  the  streets  and  alleys 
sloping  into  this  valley  are  well-marked  fever 
streets.    This  district  contains  the  greatest 
number  o  f  narrow  courts,  lanes,  and  alleys, 
densely-populated  old  houses,  and  cat-gut, 
glue,  and  similar  manufactories,  of  any  other 
in  the  city;  besides,  perhaps,  the  most  dan- 
gerous nuisances  of  all  are  its  large  number 
of  dairy-yards.    The  West  River  district  has 
much  greater  facilities  for  drainage,  and  in 
consequence  the  red  dots  on  map  are  more 
scattered.    The  East  River  district  is  lower 
and  less  easily  drained  than  the  West,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  more  open  to  the 
sea.  With  regard  to  the  distrilnition  of  fever 
through  these  districts,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  tables  I  exhibit  that  the  bulk  of  the  fever 
cases  are  furnished  from  the  Coombe  Valley 
district.    While  the  average  proportion  of 
fever  cases  to  each  fever  house  is  pretty 
much  the  same  in  each  district,  the  propor- 
tion of  fever  houses  per  street  is  much  greater 
in  the  Coombe  Valley  than  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts.   This  goes  to  prove  that  the  fever 
houses  are  more  closely  set  together  in  this 
than  in  the  other  two  districts. 

The  map  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  fever  streets  should  be 
narrow  and  tortuous ;  on  the  contrary,  two 
of  the  worst  fever  streets  of  Dublin — Meath- 
street  and  Francis-street — are  wide  and 
straight.  It  is  the  age  and  condition  of 
houses,  and  their  pi-oximity  to  narrow  courts 
and  alleys,  that  formed  one  of  the  especial 
characteristics  of  a  fever  nest.  This  in  con- 
nection with  the  want  of  proper  drainage, 
ashpit  and  privy  accommodation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  honees  themselves,  would  render 
any  house  or  set  of  houses,  sanitarily  speak- 
ing, uninhabitable.  Meath-street,  with  95 
houses,  furnished  fever  from  more  than  one- 
third.  I  could  mention  many  other  streets 
almost,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  bad. 
The  lanes  and  alleys  are  worse  than  the 
streets ;  and  the  courts,  comprising  yards 
and  squares,  are  most  pestiferous  of  all. 
These  courts  are  of  three  kinds  :  1,  those  ori- 
ginally constructed  as  such ;  2,  those  closed  up 
at  one  or  both  ends,  and  entered  by  arch- 
ways ;  3,  back  yards  and  gardens,  that 
have,  by  the  cupidity  of  the  owners,  been 
buUt  upon,  as  well  as  the  out-ofhces  of 
dwelling-houses.  AU  these  together  con- 
tain the  maximum  of  separate  tenements  in 
the  minimum  amount  of  space.  These  latter 
come  under  the  designation  of  the  houses  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  are  only  kno-mi, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  clergy  and  dispen-  sary 
doctors  of  the  district. 

Examples  of  these  courts  are  numerous  in 
South  Great  George's-street  and  Kevin-st. 
They  are,  in  fact,  narrow  blind  lanes,  having 
an  open  sewer  running  down  the  centre, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  main  or  at  a 
trap  at  entrance  of  the  court.    These  traps 

»  By  Tliomas  Wrigley  Grimshaw,  M.D.,  Dub.,  Fellow  and 
Censor  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  I'hysicians; 
Physician  to  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital ;  Physician  to 
and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Mcdica  in  Dr  Steeven's  Hosiiital ; 
etc.  Read  before  the  Medical  Association  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  NoTcmber  16th,  1871. 


are  as  frequently  choked  as  otherwise.  One 
common  privy  is  the  usual  appliance  for  the 
court,  cleaned  once  or  twice  a-year,  and  often 
only  cleaned  under  legal  procedure ;  the 
drainage  of  this  privy  either  drifts  down  the 
drain  or  permeates  the  soU  as  circumstances 
exist.  The  square  (so-called)  is  perhaps  the 
worst  form  of  court  habitation.  Neills'- 
court,  off  Marrowbone-lane ;  GUls'-square, 
off  Cole-alley;  and  Derby-square,  off  Nicho- 
las-street, are  good  examples  of  it.  These 
squares  have  no  drainage  ;  as  a  rule  they  are 
surrounded  by  miserable  old  tumble-down 
densely-populated  houses,  and  are  strewn 
over  with  the  excreta  therefrom,  which  gra- 
vitates towards  some  natural  depression  in 
the  surface  of  the  square,  the  result  of  time 
rather  than  of  engineering  skill,  and  more 
than  probable  into  the  cellar  of  some  adja- 
cent house.  Although  the  external  appear- 
ance of  these  houses  may  be  of  rather  a 
promising  character,  inside  they  are  little 
better  than  whited  sepulchres.  The  ground 
of  all  these  courts  is  saturated  with  decom- 
posed organic  matter,  chiefly  human  ordure. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  number 
of  houses  from  which  fever  cases  have  been 
admitted  was  over  1,200,  and  these  houses 
furnished  1,825  cases,  or  in  round  numbers 
2,000  cases  of  fever  in  two  years.  The  num- 
ber furnished  by  each  house  was  very  varia- 
ble ;  53  had  furnished  3  cases  each,  and  1  as 
many  as  17  cases  of  fever.  Those  which 
furnished  less  than  3  cases  he  did  not  in- 
clude, as  it  would  merely  complicate  the 
table. 

From  this  statement  might  be  gathered 
the  number  of  fever  nests  on  the  South  side 
of  the  city  ;  how  prolific  they  are,  and  what 
effect  they  produce  on  tlie  health  of  the  com- 
munity. It  will  also  be  found  that  in  the 
infected  houses  all  sorts  of  fevers  were  pre- 
valent ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  was  more 
ajiparent  since  the  commencement  of  the 
recent  outbreak  of  small-pox.  This  would 
amply  pro\e  that  unsanitary  arrangements, 
or  rather  sanitary  omissions,  were  productive 
of  all  sorts  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  a  fever  of  any  sort  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house should  determine  the  attention  of 
the  sanitary  authorities  ("  if  such  should 
exist  ")  towards  the  sanitary  condition  of 
that  locality. 

The  house  22  City-quay,  where  cholera 
first  appeared  in  1866,  is  a  well-known  fever 
nest  to  the  present  day.  The  house  58 
Bridgefoot-street  is  worthy  of  description. 
It  is  entered  from  the  street  by  a  short  pas- 
sage with  a  black  and  rotten  floor,  in  which 
are  chinks  communicating  with  the  filthy 
cellar  underneath,  into  which  opens  the 
burst-up  sewer  of  the  house ;  the  walls  are 
damp  and  sodden  with  filth.  In  the  upper 
part  things  are  somewhat  better  ;  where  the 
tenants  live  and  have  control,  the  place  is 
kept  moderately  clean.  In  these  houses  the 
state  of  the  cellars  and  the  sewers  is  most 
deplorable  ;  it  is  to  these  parts  of  such  build- 
ings that  the  attention  of  the  sanitarian 
should  be  principally  directed.  There  is  to 
58  a  small  back  yard  ankle-deep  with  filth  ; 
also  a  privy  and  ashpit  totally  unapproach- 
able. In  the  privy  is  the  water-tap  constantly 
running,  and  so  keeping  the  mass  seething 
in  warm  weather,  and  saturating  the  soil  in 
wet.  The  cellar,  into  which  opened  the  sewer, 
was  immediately  under  two  rooms  in  which 
resided  fifteen  persons,  every  one  of  whom  had 
enteric  fever.  I  also  inspected  several  other 
houses  of  a  similar  character,  in  which  the 
general  aspect  was  the  same.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  dispensary  doctors  (many  of  whom 
are  present)  will  bear  me  out  in  my  asser- 
tions. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  words — cleansing  and 
draining.  All  close  courts  should  be  abo-  ! 
lished  ;  house  drainage  should  be  insisted 
upon  ;  cellars  should  be  filled  up  with  dry 
earth  and  minerals ;  privies  and  ashpits 
should  be  cleansed  by  the  authorities,  and 
not  left  to  be  done  by  the  owner  or  occupier, 
who  won't  do  it  unless  compelled  by  law ;  in 
many  instances  the  person  in  receipt  of  the 
rent  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  sani- 


tary condition  of  the  house.  Tenement 
houses  should  be  regularly  inspected  by  pro- 
perly-quaUfied  ofiicers,  dispensary  doctors 
being  the  most  suited  for  the  purpose,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  disease 
in  their  several  districts.  Under  the  Sani- 
tary Act  of  1866  they  are  clearly  entitled  to 
payment  for  services  rendered  by  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Preventive  measures  appear  to  me  to  be 
sadly  neglected  in  this  city.  There  is  one 
Oflicer  of  Health,  the  remuneration  for  whose 
services  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
devote  the  time  and  attention  necessary  for 
the  proper  sanitary  superintendence  of  Dublin 
with  its  population  of  nearly  half  a  million. 
Sub-inspection  under  the  Officer  of  Health  is 
of  a  very  haphazard  and  amateur  character, 
and  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it  know 
how  perfunctory  it  is.  The  state  of  sanitary 
matters  at  present  in  Dublhi  is  one  that 
deserves  public  attention  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities 
will  be  compelled  to  do  their  duty. 


COAL  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 

BELFAST. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  22nd  ult.,  the  Winter 
session  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field 
Club  was  opened  in  the  Museum,  College- 
square  North,  Belfast,  when  a  lecture,  being 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Possibility  and  Proba- 
bility of  the  Occurrence  of  Coal  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast,"  was  given  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Gray,  District  Officer  of  Public  Works,  and 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  club. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Professor  James 
Thomson,  LL.D. 

The  Chairman,  on  taking  the  chair,  said 
that  Mr.  William  Gray  would  read  a  paper 
which  was  an  inquiry  into  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  the  occurrence  of  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  The  subject  had 
attracted  considerable  public  attention,  and 
it  appeared  very  suitable  for  discussion  in 
that  club.  There  was  evidence  enough  that 
the  geological  position  of  coal  was  in  the 
locality  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
into  ;  and  good  advice  upon  the  matter  might 
either  lead  to  valuable  discoveries  or  save 
people  from  incurring  a  useless  waste  of 
money.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  calling  on 
Mr.  Gray  to  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  Gray  commenced  his  lecture  by  saying 
that  there  was  nothing  very  interesting  in  a 
lump  of  coal  that  would  attract  one's  special 
attention  from  its  appearance,  and  yet  it  is 
of  far  more  importance  than  its  relative  the 
diamond.  The  diamond,  he  might  say,  re- 
presented the  aristocracy  of  the  famUy ;  the 
coal  represented  the  bone,  sinew,  and  utility 
of  the  family.  The  lecturer  here  gave  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  various  uses  of 
coal,  and  went  on  to  say  that  there  were  three 
periods  in  its  history — viz.,  the  period  of  its 
origin ;  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since ; 
and  the  period  of  its  utiHty.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  one  foot  of  coal  represented 
fifty  generations  of  plants,  each  one  of  which 
represents  a  period  of  ten  years,  so  that  ten 
feet  of  coal  represent*  five  hundred  years ; 
but  the  united  beds  of  coal  existing  in  any 
coal  field  rarely  measure  more  than  50  or  60 
feet,  whereas  the  other  beds  of  the  system 
frequently  make  up  a  gross  thickness  of  from 
9  to  12,000  feet.  This  gives  some  faint  idea 
of  the  time  it  must  have  taken  to  accumulate 
the  carboniferous  system.  Since  then — that 
is,  since  the  coal  formation — not  beds  merely 
but  whole  systems  of  rocks  have  been  formed, 
making  up  a  gross  thickness  of  25,000  feet  or 
more,  all  having  been  accumulated  as  sedi- 
mentary deposits  in  ancient  seas,  lakes,  &c. 
From  that  calculation  coal  must  have  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  a  period  of  very 
many  millions  of  years.  Then  came  the 
period  of  its  use  ;  in  early  times  coal  was 
used  only  by  smiths,  &c.  "The  first  grant  for 
the  winning  of  coal  was  a  charter  of  1239. 
At  the  close  of  the  14th  century  it  was  intro- 
duced into  London,  but  the  citizens  rose 
against  its  use  in  consequence  of  its  fumes, 
just  as  the  Belfast  people  now  protest  against 
the  Blackstaff.    It  was  hated  so  much  that 
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ladies  would  not  go  to  any  place  where  it  was 
used  lest  it  should  spoil  their  complexion,  and 
persons  refused  to  eat  meat  cooked  with  it. 
Since  then  the  consumption  of  coal  has 
increased  to  an  enormous  amount,  heing  now 
over  three  and  a-half  tons  per  annum  for  every 
person  in  Britain.  A  great  question  of  the 
day  was,  would  the  coal  supply  now  existing 
last  for  a  longtime,  considering  the  demand? 
And  it  is  ascertained  that  if  the  consumption 
increases  to  double  its  present  consumption, 
the  coal  wiU  be  exhausted  in  600  years,  and 
within  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  more  than 
doubled. 

The  lecturer  than  introduced  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  viciuity  of 
Belfast,  aud  first  illusti-ated  the  different 
strata  of  the  earth,  to  show  how  coal  occurs 
and  where  it  is  to  be  found.  This  he  did  by 
placing  upon  the  top  of  each  other,  in  a 
tilted  position,  a  number  of  little  logs  repre- 
senting the  various  strata,  with  the  names  on 
each  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
systems:  —  Cambrian,  silurian,  Devonian, 
carboniferous,  permian,  triassic,  oolite,  ter- 
tiary, cretaceous,  and  superficial.  AU  these 
systems,  excepting  the  Devonian  and  oolite, 
are  represented  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belfast.  We  must  not  suppose  that  any 
particular  rock  is  confined  to  a  special 
system.  The  limestone,  although  principally 
constituting  the  cretaceous  system,  is  found 
in  aU  the  others ;  and  so  the  coal,  although 
belonging  to  the  carboniferous  strictly,  is 
frequently  found  in  the  other  strata.  In  the 
^county  Cavan  coal  is  found  in  the  silurian 
''  rocks  ;  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  the  United 
States  the  coal  was  obtained  from  the  De- 
vonian. Coal  beds  are  also  found  in  the 
oolite,  cretaceous,  and  even  in  the  tertiary 
rocks.  The  coal  of  Killymurris,  in  county 
Antrim,  belongs  to  the  tertiary  age,  being 
found  in  the  trap  rocks.  But  the  true  stra- 
tagraphical  position  of  coal  was  in  the  car- 
boniferous system,  where  all  the  great  |coal 
fields  of  the  world  were  found. 

Mr.  Gray  then  pointed  out  the  rocks  that 
occur  aroiTud  Belfast,  how  they  occur,  and 
their  relation  to  the  carboniferous  system. 
This  he  did,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  neatly-executed  models  and  diagrams,  in  a 
very  simple  and  popular  manner  ;  and  having 
shown  that  in  the  neighboui'hood  there  was 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  county  Down, 
■which  occur  below  coal,  and  the  new  red 
sandstone  and  permian  which  occur  above 
coal.  The  line  between  the  two  was  the 
place  where  coal  or  the  carboniferous  system 
should  be,  but  having  thus  found  where  our 
friend  lives  the  question  now  became,  was  he 
he  at  home  ?  To  ascertain  this  Mr.  Gray 
said  we  must  inquire  of  the  neighbours, 
those  are  the  surrounding  strata,  and  he 
then  alluded  to  the  beds  developed  in  the 
locality  of  Belfast  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  in  them  any  indication  of 
the  carboniferous  system,  and  by  reference 
to  the  geological  map  and  prepared  section, 
he  showed  that  beds  existing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were,  first,  the  tilted  and  upturned 
silurian  strata  of  the  county  Down,  and  next 
above  were  the  permian  beds  of  Cultra,  which 
underlay  the  new  red  sandstone,  the  chalk  and 
trap  of  the  county  Antrim.  He  then  showed 
that  the  true  position  of  the  carboniferous 
system,  and,  consequently,  the  place  for  coal, 
would  lie  between  the  permian  and  the 
silurian  of  the  county  Down,  or  below  the 
new  red  sandstone.  Now  the  new  red  sand- 
stone covered  by  thick  beds  of  chalk  and 
trap,  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Antrim,  half  of  Derry,  and  a  portion  of 
Down.  This  area  is  bounded  mainly  by  bold 
escarpments,  along  the  slopes  of  which  the 
successive  beds  are  very  clearly  shown,  and 
that  there  was  no  indication  of  the  carbon- 
iferous system  anywhere  along  the  outside 
limit  of  the  triassic  beds,  thus  extended  over 
the  county  Antrim  and  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Derry  and  Down,  except  the  districts  of 
BaUy castle  and  Dungannon,  both  of  which 
Mr.  Gray  believes  are  completely  detached 
from  the  area  referred  to.  Coal,  he  said, 
was  generally  found  in  the  carboniferous 
eystem,  lyiag  in  beds  or  basins  on  the  under- 


lying rocka,  and  as  a  proof  that  such  did  not 
exist  in  the  locality,  he  referred  to  the  pocket 
or  basin  in  the  silurian  of  the  county  Down, 
which  was  an  extension  of  Strangford  Lough 
into  Belfast  Lough,  and  which  is  at  present 
filled  with  the  triassic  beds  that  can  be 
traced  along  their  margin ;  and  taking  into 
account  their  dip  and  strike,  together  with 
that  of  the  underlying  silurian  rocks,  there 
was  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of 
any  representation  of  the  carboniferous 
system,  the  small  patch  at  Castle  Espie  being 
probably  the  remains  of  carboniferous  strata 
which  once  existed  in  what  afterwards  became 
the  scooped-out  valley  just  referred  to,  indi- 
cating that  the  process  of  denudation,  which 
removed  the  carboniferous  system,  not  only 
here  but  all  over  Ireland,  took  place  prior  to 
the  deposition  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  carbon- 
iferous might  not  occur  in  pockets  over  the 
silurian  and  other  rocks  under  the  trappian 
plateau  of  Antrim  ;  biit  they  might  suppose 
it  improbable,  from  the  fact  that  all  over  the 
county  Down — itself  remarkable  for  its  un- 
dulating character — there  are  a  great  number 
of  natural  basins  in  the  silurian  rocks,  and 
in  none  of  these  are  there  any  remains  of  the 
carboniferous  system.  And  taking  this  area 
covered  by  the  new  red  sandstone,  we  have 
on  its  western  boundary  a  clean  escarpment 
of  all  the  district  rocks,  from  the  trap  to 
the  underlying  schists  of  Derry,  along  the 
Eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Roe,  near  Dungiven,  and  on  its  eastern 
boundary  near  Cushendall,  a  similar  section, 
and  no  indication  of  coal  can  be  found  there. 
The  coal  fields  of  Ballycastle  and  Dungannon 
were  really  very  limited  and  seem  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  area  just  referred  to  under  the 
trap  and  new  red  sandstone.  Some  persons 
may  suppose  that  the  beds  of  Ballycastle 
I  may  be  continued  under  the  Antrim  rocks 
'  to  Dungannon,  but  there  is  no  proper  ground 
for  such  a  sufiposition  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
clear  they  have  no  connexion.  The  Bally- 
castle cjal  field  is  clearly  cut  ofi"  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  county  by  the  schists  and 
other  primary  rocks  that  surround  the  basin. 
The  coal  field  of  Dungannon  is  of  a  different 
age  to  that  of  Ballycastle.  The  latter  belongs 
to  a  much  lower  zone  than  the  former, 
indeed  although  we  have  in  Ireland  one  of 
the  largest  developments  of  the  carboniferous 
system  found  anywhere ;  that  system  is 
chiefiy  represented  by  its  lower  divisions. 
The  carboniferous  slates  and  mountain  lime- 
stone, and  the  coal  fields  of  the  south  occur 
in  basins  on  the  limestone,  but  mainly  the 
coal  measures  if  they  were  ever  deposited 
extensively  have  been  removed  by  denuda- 
tion, and  now  we  have  extensive  areas  of 
carboniferous  limestone  without  the  coal 
measures  that  once  reposed  upon  it ;  we  have 
in  fact  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  an 
enormous  development  of  the  carboniferous 
system,  but  it  represents  only  the  zone  that 
is  helow  the  coal ;  this  is  an  answer  to  the 
often-repeated  question.  How  is  it  we  have 
no  coal  in  Ireland  ?  But  in  the  north  at 
Ballycastle  the  thick-bedded  southern  lime- 
stone is  represented  by  shale,  sandstone,  and 
coal,  like  the  lower  coal  measures  of  Scot- 
land which  belong  to  a  zone  below  the  car- 
boniferous limestone,  it  being  found  both 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  that  the 
limestone  thins  out  almost  to  nothing  towards 
the  north  although  it  is  several  thousand  feet 
thick  in  the  south,  and  although  the  true  coal 
measures  occur  over  the  mountain  limestone 
towards  the  south  of  Britain  and  in  other 
countries,  yet  in  Scotland  and  at  Ballycastle 
in  Ireland  the  coal  occurs  below  what  may 
be  considered  to  represent,  the  mountain 
limestone.  Now  Dungannon  field  is  more 
like  the  southern  fields,  whereas  Ballycastle 
is  similar  to  the  Scotch  fields,  and  therefore 
there  cannot  be  any  connexion  or  continu- 
ation of  the  beds.  Mr.  Gray  also  said  that 
the  Dungannon  field  was  detached  from  the 
Antrim  area  by  the  natural  depression  form- 
ing the  site  of  Lough  Neagh.  The  coal 
measures  of  Dungannon  very  probably  con- 
tinued for  some  distance  under  the  new  red 
sandstone  to  the  east  towards  Lough  Neagh, 


but  it  was  not  likely  they  continued  further 
or  there  would  be  some  indication  of  the 
shales  and  sandstones  found  along  the  slopes 
of  the  southern  escarpment  of  the  Antrim 
area  forming  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  but 
there  is  no  representation  of  the  sandstones 
of  Dungannon,  or  Cookstown,  or  the  Lagan 
valley.  The  red  sandstone  system  reposes 
directly  on  the  silurian  rocks.  The  geological 
features  as  well  as  the  physical  geography  of 
the  two  localities  show  also  that  they  are 
dissimilar  and  unconnected.  On  the  whole 
Mr.  Gray  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
while  it  was  barely  possible  to  have  coal  near 
Belfast,  the  probability  was  extremely  remote 
indeed,  and  he  saw  no  hope  of  speculators  in 
search  of  it  realizing  any  advantage. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Murphy,  President  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  ;  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
J.P.,  F.G.S.,  Holywood;  Mr.  Joseph  Wright, 
F.G.S. ;  Robert  Young,  C.E. ;  Mr.  M.  Fitz- 
patrick,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Stewart  having 
spoken  upon  the  paper,  Mr.  Gray  replied,  and 
in  doing  so  said  (in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Murphy)  that  he  did  not  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  coal  on  the  Antrim 
side  of  the  Lough.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  it  was  quite  jiossible  to  exist  there, 
but  he  had  also  endevoured  to  show  that  it 
was  highly  improbable.  And  even  if  it  did 
exist  in  small  basins  over  the  silurian  or 
older  rocks  below  the  red  sandstone  of 
Antrim  and  Derry,  its  uncertain  position, 
limited  area,  and  possible  depth  would  render 
it  enormously  expensive  to  win.  Mr.  Ander- 
son thought  that  as  we  have  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast  the  succession  of  rocks 
that  are  found  over  the  coal  at  Ballycastle 
and  Dungannon,  we  might  also  expect  to  find 
the  coal  helmv  as  in  those  localities.  Mr. 
Gray  stated  that  although  we  have  the  trap, 
chalk,  and  new  red  sandstone  in  Belfast 
which  occur  above  the  coal  at  Ballycastle  and 
Dungannon,  we  have  them  at  Belfast  clearly 
resting  on  the  silurian  rocks,  without  any 
representation  of  the  300  feet  of  sandstones 
that  intervene  at  Ballycastle,  or  the  sand- 
stones, limestone,  grit,  and  Devonian  rocks 
that  intervene  at  Dungannon.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Wright  that  one  of  the  best  places 
for  trying  for  coal  was  near  Cultra  ;  but  the 
best  place  he  thought  they  could  try  wonld 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moira,  and  the 
trial  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  main  object  should  be 
to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  silurian 
rocks,  and  as  low  as  possible  in  the  new  red 
sandstone,  where  the  lowest  sandstone  beds 
were  exposed,  and  if  they  wanted  to  make 
an  experiment  near  Belfast,  he  thought  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gas-works  would  be  the 
proper  place., 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


CORK  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTION    OF  PRIZES. 

The  annual  distribution   of  prizes  to  the 
successful  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  took 
place  in  the  Theatre  of  Cork  Institution  on 
Tuesday  evening. 
The  Mayor  presided. 

Mr.  Brennan,  Master  of  the  School,  read 
the  report  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  the  report  of  the  workinLt  of  the 
Cork  School  of  Art  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
Tlie  atteiiciaiice  at  the  school  (which  thin  time 
twelvemonth  showed  a  jlit;ht  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  precedins;  year) 
has,  I  am  liaiipy  to  say  increased  considerably,  par- 
ticularly in  llie  eveninj;  class.  The  total  number  of 
students  wlio  jjassed  throutrh  the  school  last  year 
was  188.  This  does  not  include  an  average 
attendance  of  23  boys  from  National  Schools, 
who  attend  the  evening  classes,  receivinx  their 
instrnciion,  and  having  drawing  materials 
provided  gratis  for  themselves,  the  Na- 
tional Board  piying  a  small  amount  yearly 
for  the  instruction,  &c.,  of  each  student.  In  addition 
to  this,  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  given  to  the 
Blue  Coat  School  and  various  National  Schools,  by 
means  of  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  iscliool  of  Art, 
and  it  is  also  a  gratifying  feature  that  some  teachers 
of  the  National  and  Model  Schools  avail  themselves 
of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  School  of  Art, 
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aiij  tUat  in  eacli  year  since  1868,  one  or  more  have 
succeeded  in  pasfins  all  tlie  siihjects  of  the  second 
grade  oprtiflcate,  thus  qualifying  themselves  to  earn 
payments  on  the  teaching  of  drawing  In  the  different 
schools  to  which  they  may  be  appointed.  Amongst 
the  successes  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  I 
may  mention  that  last  year  the  Coachmakers'  Guild 
of  the  City  of  London  offered  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Company  to  the  student  who,  being  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  their  handicraft,  should  he  considered  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  have  submitted 
the  best  works  during  tlie  year.  Tlie  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mullins,  of  Maylor-street, 
a  most  painstaking  and  industrious  student.  This 
competition  was  open  to  all  the  schools  in  the  King- 
dom. In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  William  Barton 
(manufacturer),  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  offered  two 
prizes  of  £5  and  £3  for  tiie  best  designs  for  en- 
caustic tiles  for  decorating  the  sides  of  firestoves. 
The  competition  was  open  to  .36  Schools  of  Art. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Ainie  Baker,  a 
student  of  the  school  ;  and  although  the  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  student  of  another  school 
by  the  examiners,  Mr.  Barton  wrote  to  say  that  in 
his  opinion  both  prizes  should  have  gone  to  the 
Cork  school — and  signified  his  approval  of  tlie 
designs  by  purchasing  those  sent  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Hill.  These  designs  have  been  manufactured  for 
him  by  Messrs  Minton  and  Co.,  and  he  has  recently 
written  to  me  saying  they  will  well  repay  the  cost 
and  trouble.  Tlie  science  classes  in  plane  and  solid 
geometry  have  not,  until  this  winter,  been  availed 
of  as  in  my  opinion  they  oughi,  and  yet  those  who 
attended  have  ueen  most  successful.  Tliree  students 
obtained  classes  in  1870  and  one  in  1871,  and  when 
we  take  into  account  that  tlie  number  attending  the 
class  did  not  exceed  three,  these  figures  represent  a 
fair  percentage.  At  present  there  are  fourteen 
students  in  tlie  class.  A  knowledge  of  this  subject 
is  invaluable  to  the  carpenter,  engineer,  &c.,  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  principles  that  govern 
the  construction  of  the  drawing  from  which  he 
works,  and  nut  trust  to  mere  rule  of  thumb  as  is 
too  often  the  case.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
your  Worship,  the  committee  have  been  enabled  to 
offer  prizes  in  various  stages  of  drawing  to  the 
students  attending  the  evening  class,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  a  late  member  of  the  committee 
prizes  were  also  offered  to  students  of  the  day 
classes.  The  competi  tion  in  some  of  the  stages  has 
been  very  keen,  and  the  result  is  that  a  large 
number  of  well-executed  drawings  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  will,  I  am  sure,  bring  further  credit  to 
the  students  at  iheexamlnation  in  South  Kensington 
next  May.  In  conclusion,  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  School  of  Art,  labouring  as  it  does  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  carried  on  in  rooms  almost 
totally  unfitted  for  their  purpose,  does  its  work 
fairly  and  well.  We  do  not  profess  to  make  a 
Hogan  or  a  Maclise  to  order — such  men  cannot  be 
niauufactured  ;  but  we  do  profess  to  give  sound 
practical  instruction  In  the  various  branches  of 
drawing,  whether  freehand  or  geometrical.  To 
the  student  who  desires  the  knowledge  merely  as 
an  accomplishment,  the  school  affords  an  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  the  taste  ;  while  to  aid  the 
artizan,  the  more  severely  practical  studies  of 
mechanical  and  geometrical  drawing  are  not  lost 
sight  of.  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  all  of  showing 
what  latent  talent  may  In  them  be  lying  undreamt 
of — in  one  word,  we  believe  all  may  be  improved  bv 
their  knowledge  of  an  art  that  Is  each  day  being 
acknowledged  to  be  of  growing  Importance;  and 
we  trust  the  time  will  come  when  the  power  of 
description  by  means  of  the  pencil  will  be  as 
familiar  to  us  all  as  by  the  means  of  the  pen  It  is 
at  present. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  he  had  experience  of  the  School 
of  Design  for  many  years,  and  he  fully  recog- 
nised the  great  and  numerous  advantages  it 
conferred  on  the  citizens  of  Cork.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  subscriptions  were  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  worth  of  the  institution, 
and  he  thought  some  steps  ouglit  to  be  taken 
to  endeavour  to  increase  them.  They  could 
not  but  observe  that  the  building  in  which 
the  school  was  held  was  not  at  j^resent  a 
suitable  one,  and  he  thought  the  Corporation 
could  very  well  take  the  matter  in  hands, 
and  erect  a  fine  establishment  which  would 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  town  hall,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  those  advantages  that 
should  necessarily  accrue  to  the  youth  of  the 
city  from  having  a  School  of  Design  united 
with  it. 

Mr.  Beale  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  remarked  that  he  had  long  ex- 
perienced the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
city.  The  first  school  of  art  established  in 
Cork  was  in  1815,  but  in  1834  it  had  made  I 


such  little  progress  that  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions were  at  the  time  only  ^133.  That 
should  not  have  been  the  case ;  and  to-day 
the  subscriptions  for  the  encouragement  of 
art  in  the  city  that  had  sent  out  so  many 
famous  artists  should  be  even  larger  than 
they  were. 

The  Mayor,  in  putting  the  proposition, 
said  that  no  ditty  that  devolved  on  him  was 
more  pleasing  than  to  preside  that  evening. 
He  believed  there  was  nothing  more  impor- 
tant in  a  large  city  than  that  its  young  men 
should  get  an  oi^portunity  of  studying  the 
beautiful  in  art ;  and  he  considered  it  the 
ditty  of  Government  to  afford  the  means  of 
technical  education  to  aspiring  and  indus- 
trious youths.  He  believed  it  would  be  a 
very  good  policy  for  those  who  legislated  for 
them  to  afford  them  in  that  city  some  of  the 
means  of  advancement  and  culture  which 
were  given  to  large  cities  like  London, 
Dublin  and  Glasgow.  The  artisan  who 
endeavoured  to  get  a  knowledge  of  arts  in  a 
small  city  like  Cork  was  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  his  brother  artisan  in 
London.  There  the  artisan  could  at  any 
moment,  when  his  time  permitted,  turn  into 
a  place  where  he  could  study  the  great  works 
of  art,  but  such  opportunities  were  very  few 
in  Cork,  and  he  thought  the  Government 
should  afford  large  opportunities  of  enabling 
the  working  classes  to  procure  technical  edu- 
cation. As  the  world  advanced  labour 
advanced.  A  man  might  be  a  good  worker 
with  his  hands  hut  he  should  be  gifted  with 
a  power  of  design  to  aid  bis  hands.  The 
working  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
their  fellow  workmen  on  the  Continent. 
That  fact  was  attracting  the  attention  of 
those  who  legislated  for  them.  The  disad- 
vantages in  a  provincial  city  like  Cork  were 
still  greater.  They  had  not  those  be- 
nevolent individuals  amongst  them  who 
would  give  large  grants  for  those  schools — 
they  had  no  mechanic's  institutes — and  they 
were  denied  even  the  liberality  of  private 
individuals.  These  were  great  disadvan- 
tages, along  with  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  provide  them  with  a  proper 
I^lace  to  encourage  the  taste  of  artisans. 
The  study  of  art  was  always  beneficial  to 
those  who  prosecuted  it,  and  he  thought  that 
industrious  young  lads  like  one  to  whom  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  giving  two  prizes  that 
evening  should  get  an  opportuity  of  develop- 
ing their  tastes.  Cork  had  been  especially 
fortunate  in  the  position  it  occujiied  in  the 
artistic  world — he  doubted  if  there  was 
another  city  of  its  size  that  could  claim  such 
celebrity.  It  produced  such  men  as  Hogan, 
Maclise,  Barry,  and  Fisher,  and  these  were 
sprung  from,  if  not  from  the  lower  classes,  at 
all  events  from  the  middle  classes  of  the 
community.  WhUe  they  laboured  under 
such  disadvantages  the  world  might  never 
know  what  gems  sill  lay  undiscovered.  The 
tendency  of  modern  manufacture  was  imita- 
tion and  to  produce  that  which  would  jilease 
the  eye.  They  should  therefore  educate 
their  workmen  and  give  them  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  they  should  frame  their  minds  from 
boyhood  to  form  opinions  of  the  beautiful. 
As  far  as  regarded  that  school,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  existed  since  the  year 
1815,  and  he  was  still  more  astonished  that 
it  did  not  receive  larger  support.  That  might 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes — it  might  be 
that  some  were  not  aware  of  its  existence. 
He  thought  that  if  they  held  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  the  works  it  would  bring  the  society 
prominently  before  the  jiublic,  and  would 
give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the 
pupils.  He  could  not  conclude  without 
testifying  as  to  the  thanks  that  were  due  by 
the  City  of  Cork  and  the  students  of  the 
school  to  their  indefatigable  and  talented 
master,  Mr.  Brennan.  It  was  most  im- 
portant that  the  native  talent  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  should  be  properly  developed, 
and  that  could  only  be  ensured  by  their 
having  a  good  master  over  them.  They 
were  most  fortunate  in  possessing  such  an 
advantage  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Brennan,  and 
he  was  only  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  ' 


pupUs  when  he  thanked  that  gentleman  for 
the  care,  attention,  and  ability  he  had 
brought  to  bear  in  promoting,  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Brennan  returned  thanks  for  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  him.  He  said  they  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  ability  displayed  by 
the  students,  and  he  hoped  they  would  go  on 
year  after  year  reaping  still  larger  harvests 
of  success.  A  gentleman  interested  in  the 
school  announced  his  intention 'to  him  of 
giving  £5  for  prizes  for  the  coming  year  if 
another  gentleman  contributed  a  like  sum. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Brennan  then  read  the  prize  list,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


BOOKS  KECEIVED. 


Intuitive  Calculntions.  By  Daniel  O'Gorman. 
London:  Lockwood,  and  Co.,  Stationers' 
Hall  Court. 

O'Gorman's  "Intuitive  Calculations"  has 
become  a  recognised  and  standard  work,  and 
also,  having  reached  its  twenty-fourth  edition, 
needs  but  little  reviewing.  In  school  or 
country-house,  for  private  tuition  or  public 
examinations,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ready  mental  efforts  at  calculation  shown  in 
Mr.  O'Gorman's  work  will  be  most  serviceable. 
The  young  scholar  or  the  city  clerk  will  be 
saved  a  world  of  figures  by  the  adoption  of 
the  methods  laid  down  in  this  work.  Pens, 
pape*-,  and  ink  will  not  only  be  economised, 
but  labour  and  pain  obviated.  In  the  four  first 
rules  and  their  compounds,  either  in  money, 
weight,  or  measure,  O'Gorman's  methods  for 
working  are  plain,  easy  of  adoption,  and 
strictly  accurate,  and  capable  of  undeniable 
proof.  This  little  woi-k  has  indeed  effected 
a  revolution  in  calculation,  and  the  reform 
was  much  needed.  It  is  strictly  correct  to 
say  that  O'Gorman's  methods  are  the  most 
concise  ever  before  published.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  many  of  those  intuitive  pro- 
cesses, that  the  young  pupil's  mind  is  ex- 
ei-ted,  and  that  after  a  while  he  can  mentally 
work  out  the  result  of  any  ordinary  sum,  and 
even  in  some  cases  a  more  than  ordinary  one, 
without  committing  his  figures  to  the  slate. 
There  is  an  appendix  added  on  Decimal 
Computations,  Coins,  and  Currency,  with 
new  decimal  tables.  This  will  also  be  found 
of  great  use,  for  before  many  years  the 
decimal  system  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  at 
least  in  a  modified  way,  in  aU  our  mone- 
tary transactions.  To  those  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  and  who  require  a 
short,  ready  and  reliable  road  to  a  sure 
knowledge  of  rudimentary  arithmetic,  we 
would  advise  them  to  study  O'Gorman's  work. 
The  book  also  contains  tables  of  value  to 
the  operatives  of  the  building  ti-ades  and 
other  persons. 


Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Parliament.  By 
Jonathan  Pirn,  M.P.  Dublin:  Hodges, 
Foster,  and  Co.    London  :  W.  Ridgway. 

Me.  Pim's  pamphlet  is  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate one.  His  arguments  are  very 
reasonably  put,  but  they  are  so  suggestive  and 
lead  to  so  many  issues  that  we  must  not  be 
tempted  to  follow  them  in  detail.  Ireland  is 
united  to  England  by  the  Act  of  Union,  she 
has  both  benefited  and  suffered  by  the  connec- 
tion. She  has  reaped  some  modei-n  advan- 
tages and  lost  at  the  same  time  many  golden 
opportunities  of  self  improvement,  of  an 
improvement  that  needed  a  local  and  foster- 
ing guardianship.  Leaving  the  question  of  a 
total  separation  outside  discussion,  there  are 
two  methods  which  find  advocates  of  a  goodly 
number  in  this  country — a  Home  Rule  by 
Irish  enacted  laws,  Ireland  still  being  under 
the  English  Crown,  or  a  Federal  Parliament. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  simple  Repeal 
would  constitute  though  it  might  lead  at  a 
future  time  to  separation.  Federalism  might 
also  lead  to  repeal,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Irish  Grand  Committee  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pim  could,  without  any  great  combination 
of  circumstances,  lead  directly  to  a  more 
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serious  and  energetic  Federalist  movement 
than  any  hitherto  attempted. 

The  buiiness  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  has 
grown  very  cumbrous  of  late  years ;  the  Scotch 
cry  out,  as  well  as  the  Irish,  that  measures 
relating  to  that  country  do  not  receive  due 
attention.  This  is  acknowledged,  and  how  is 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  grievance  to  be  satisfac- 
torily dealt  with.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Sir 
Erskine  May,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
Bhould  return  to  the  old  custom  of  Grand 
Committees,  and  that  bills  relating  to  Ireland 
(or  Scotland)  after  their  second  reading 
Bhould  be  given  over  for  their  final  considera- 
tion or  perfection  to  these  committees.  The 
Grand  Committees  of  the  Irish  members 
would  consist  in  their  total  of  105  members. 
A  grand  committee  of  Irish  members  con- 
sidering an  Irish  bill  in  detail  would  be  cer- 
tainly an  advantage,  but  is  it  certain  under 
every  form  of  cabinet  of  Whigs  and  Tories 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  grand  com- 
mittee would  be  agreed  to  by  the  ministry  ? 
We  have  grave  doubts  of  it.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  Irish  grand  committee  would 
no  doubt  be  agreed  to  in  many  cases  re- 
lating to  biUs  of  any  ordinary  nature  but  when 
they  would  refer  to  the  projection  of  large 
public  work  or  the  striking  of  a  heavy  tax 
we  fear  the  ministry  and  the  grand  committee 
would  come  to  loggerheads.  Mr.  Pini  thinks 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  hardly 
venture  on  setting  aside  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  grand  committee  of  Irish  mem- 
bers. He  considers  it  would  be  too  serious 
a  thing  to  be  lightly  considered  ;  the  proof 
would  be  in  the  trial  no  doubt.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  without  doubt  a  most  com- 
plicated system  and  has  been  from  the 
beginning.  With  a  strong  or  a  weak  executive 
there  has  always  been  a  danger.  The  rule 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  both  an  advantage 
and  an  anomaly.  He  was  a  deputy  empowered 
to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  yet  his 
hands  were  in  a  measure  tied.  In  times  of 
panic,  in  a  self-preservative  sense,  he  was 
forced  to  act,  though  feeling  at  the  same 
time  any  wrong  steps  on  his  part  would 
render  him  accountable  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  might  eventually  lead  to  his 
■withdrawal. 

In  place  of  the  present  dual  government 
Mr.  Pim  recommends  the  appointment  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  would  be  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  holding  a  position  in  relation 
to  Ireland  somewhat  similar  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department  in  England,  also 
two  under  secretaries,  one  removable,  and 
the  other  permanent.  The  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  the  removable  under  secretary 
to  be  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
one  of  them  at  least  representing  an  Irish 
constituency,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
sit  on  the  grand  committee.  The  Secretary 
of  Ireland  would  adminster  the  government 
of  Irish  local  affairs,  and  would  be  responsible 
to  Parliament  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
like  the  Secretary  of  the  English  Home  De- 
partment. It  would  be  his  duty  to  prepare 
aU  the  bills  relating  to  Ireland  which  the 
Cabinet  might  think  right  of  proposing,  and 
attend  to  them  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  is  Mr.  Pirn's  scheme,  but  we  can  only 
surmise  how  it  would  work  in  practice.  The 
appointment  of  under-Secretary  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Pim  believes,  would  naturally 
faU  to  some  Irish  member  who  had  distin- 
guished himself.  The  removal  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  he  thinks,  would  leave  freer 
scope  for  the  presence  of  Eoyalty. 

Well,  without  being  violent  politicians  in 
aught,  we  say,  let  us  have  some  change  in  the 
management  of  Irish  affairs.  If  the  scheme 
of  Irish  grand  committees  wiU  work  the 
necessary  reform  required,  by  all  means  let 
it  be  tried ;  but  we  candidly  confess  we 
have  our  misgivings,  not  as  to  its  value, 
but  as  to  the  difEculties  that  would  of  ne- 
cessity crop  up,  arising  from  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  and  perhaps,  not 
unlikely,  among  the  Committee  itself. 

Native  rule — the  management  of  Irish 
afi'airs  by  Irishmen — the  making  and  passing 
of  laws  in  Ireland  while  still  holding  the 
connection  with  England — we  think  would 


be  still  possible  of  reciprocal  advantages  to  a 
greater  extent  even  than  the  previous  rule 
between  the  years  1782-1800.  Native  Rule 
does  not  mean  separation  nor  hostility.  If 
we  could  restore  the  native  industries  of 
Ireland,  develope  her  art  and  manufactures, 
utilise  her  almost  exhaustless  resources,  and 
locally  manage  our  own  affairs  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  Grand  Committees, 
the  reformation  effected  would  be  a  grand 
one. 

Mr.  Pim  expresses  his  calm  conviction  that 
a  separate  legislature  for  Ireland  would  be 
fraught  with  danger,  and  the  benefits  ex- 
pected from  it  could  be  obtained  by  the  means 
he  has  suggested.  He  will  find  many,  no 
doubt,  who  will  agree  with  him,  and  many 
more  who  wUl  not.  The  question  is  one,  as 
we  said  in  the  beginning,  that  leads  to  so 
many  issues,  and  needs  such  a  careful  ex- 
amination in  its  details,  that  it  is  outside  the 
province  of  this  journal  to  enter  at  large 
upon  it.  Our  great  concern,  however,  is  to 
see  this  country  raised  up  morally  and 
socially  by  means  of  education,  and  the  arts 
and  sciences,  to  the  position  she  ought  to 
occupy.  If  we  can  assist  in  this  movement, 
we  will  be  glad  indeed,  whether  the  afi'airs 
are  attended  to  by  a  Grand  Committee  or  a 
National  Legislature. 


We  have  also  to  announce  the  receipt  of 
the  following  works,  notices  of  which  are 
unavoidably  held  over  untU  our  next  issue. 
From  Mr.  John  Murray — "  The  Choice  of  a 
Dwelling:  a  Practical  Handbook  of  Useful 
Information  on  all  points  connected  with 
Hiring,  Buying,  or  Building  a  House  ;"  by 
Gervaise  Wheeler,  architect.  From  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Co. — "  Practical  Geometry 
for  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and 
Mechanic  ;"  by  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A., 
architect.  From  Messrs.  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon 
— "  The  Sewage  Question,  &c. :  Irrigation 
and  Intermittent  Downward  Filtration  ;"  by 
J.  Bailey  Denton,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  CITY 
AND  PROVINCES. 

The  state  of  the  streets  of  this  city  is  stiU 
existing  a  chronical  scandal.  In  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's  paper  in 
our  issue  of  to-day  statements  appear  which 
ought  to  make  every  member  of  our  Town 
Council  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  member.  With  loca- 
lities and  houses  existing  for  years  as  normal 
fever  nests  and  cesspools  of  pollution,  how 
can  we  be  free  in  this  city  of  fever  ?  Rates 
are  struck  fast  enough  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  an  intended  job,  or  to  make  up  a  defi- 
ciency, but  no  steps  are  taken  to  cleanse  the 
back  lanes  or  alleys  of  our  metropolis,  or 
direct  and  carry  out  a  searching  visitation  to 
the  wretched  tenements  of  the  poor  north 
and  south  of  the  Liifey.  The  Corporation 
enforced  a  fine  against  the  Gas  Company — 
has  it  really  been  paid?  With  a  little  trouble, 
power  may  be  acquired  by  the  Queen's  Bench, 
in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers,  of  enforcing 
a  penalty  against  the  Corporation.  Matters 
had  better  be  improved  at  once  before  com- 
pulsory powers  are  called  for. 

Independent  of  any  appeal  to  the  Queen's 
Bench,  the  Irish  Executive  is  invested  with 
powers  by  the  recent  Sanitary  Acts  to  force 
the  Corporation  to  perform  its  obvious  duties; 
and,  if  neglecting,  to  appoint  parties  to  do  it 
and  sue  the  Corporation  for  the  expenses 
and  penalty  for  its  default.  The  sad  case  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  we  hope  will  act  as  a 
salutary  warning  to  all  parties,  corporate  and 
domestic.  The  Castle  of  Dublin  or  even  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  cannot  be  considered  safe 
whUe  the  city  continues  in  its  present  un- 
sanitary condition.  The  homes  around  our 
public  squares  are  as  likely  to  be  hot-beds  of 
contagion  as  the  tenements  in  some  of  our 
narrow  back  alleys,  for  the  drainage  of 
Dublin,  the  ashpit  and  water-closet  systems, 
are  both  full  of  danger  from  the  loose  and 


slovenly  manner  in  which  they  are  managed. 
Sewers  reeking  with  filth,  tenements  crowded 
and  ill-ventilated,  fever  here  and  sraall-pox 
there,  streets  and  j)athways  thick  with  gutter, 
and  general  indifl'erence  and  indolence  on 
Cork-hUl — this  is  the  condition  of  dirt-covered 
and  fever-stiicken  Dublin. 

From  Athy  complaints  reach  us  of  the  in- 
Bufiiciency  of  the  water  supply ;  the  town 
pumps  are  out  of  repair,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  out  of  temper.  The  contractor  to  the 
Commissioners  is  dismissed  for  his  neglect 
of  duty,  and  the  pumps  are  about  being  re- 
paired. Athy  has  also  elected  a  town  in- 
spector and  rate  collector. 

Pauper  deportations  to  Ireland  from  Scotch 
and  English  workhouses  continue.  Several 
unions  throughout  the  provinces  are  engaged 
in  the  consideration  of  the  matter  with  a  view 
to  a  reform. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Athy,  having 
no  lighting  powers  under  the  Act,  are  orga- 
nizing for  the  collection  of  subscriptions 
from  the  resident  gentry  and  others,  to 
enable  them  to  add  twenty  additional  lamps 
for  the  lighting  of  the  town  and  suburbs. 

Scarlatina  is  reported  to  be  very  prevalent 
near  Nenagh.  Several  deaths  have  occurred, 
and  many  more  are  suffering  from  the  malady. 

The  nuisance  complained  of  existing  at 
the  Curragh  is  reported  as  abated.  The 
reservoir  at  the  camj)  is  stated  to  be  in  per- 
fect working  order. 

The  asphalting  of  Grafton-street  is  being 
suspended  uatil  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  owing  to  a  memorial  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  traders,  who  complained  of  a  loss 
of  trade  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of 
the  traffic  at  this  busy  season  of  the  year. 
The  asphalting  of  Grafton-street  is  per- 
formed by  the  Limmer  Company. 


TENDERS. 


For  the  erection  of  a  square  of  wooden 
shedding  on  the  grounds  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  Workhouse,  for  the  guardians.  Mr, 
Joseph  Maguire,  architect,  21)1,  Great  Bruns- 
wick-street. Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Harford, 
South  Richmond-street. 


£1,461  0  0 

1,39G  0  0 

1,381  0  0 

1,349  0  0 


1,260 
1,207 


£1,167  0  0 

1,1  o,j  0  0 

1,130  0  0 

98!)  0  It 

950  0  0 


FRANCIS  JOHNSTON,  ARCHITECT, 

FIRST  PRESIDENT  AND  FOUNDER  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 

We  are  informed  that  an  original  amd  com- 
prehensive memoir  of  Francis  Johnston,  our 
great  native  Architect,  wiU  shortly  appear. 
It  will  most  likely,  firstly  appear  in  a  some- 
what abridged  form  as  a  magazine  article, 
and  will  be  afterwards  included  and  extended 
to  a  greater  length  in  the  promised  volume, 
on  "  The  Lives  of  Irish  Architects,"  the 
author  of  which  is  busily  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  all  available  materials.  In  the 
interest  of  Irish  Architecture,  we  would  ask 
all  who  may  read  our  words  to  render  what- 
ever assistance  they  can  in  furnishing  notes 
of  personal  recollections,  or  of  the  practice, 
private  and  public,  of  Irish  Architects  of 
note,  that  the  author  may  be  enabled  to  make 
his  volutoe  whenever  published  as  complete 
as  possible.  There  are  many  architects, 
engineers,  buUders,  &c.,  who  no  doubt  could 
supply  important  items  which  have  come 
under  their  knowledge  through  the  course  of 
their  practice. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  be  the  medium  of 
receiving  any  notes  relative  to  the  lives  and 
works  of  our  native  architects,  and  of  hand- 
ing them  over  to  the  proper  quarter. 

All  earnest  native  efforts  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  so  thought  Francis  Johnston, 
when  he  made  his  princely  gift,  further 
augmented  by  his  relict,  in  founding  the 
Academy  for  Native  Painting,  Sculpture  and 
Architecture. 
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TO  COKEESPONDENTS. 

Savitauy  Mattrks. — We  would  direct  attention  to  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  ilr.  Urimshiiw's  pajiei- '  (In  tlie  Prevalence 
and  Distribution  of  P"ever  in  Dulilin."  It  contains  statements 
that  cannot  be  iini**fed.  Some  may  doubt  tlie  facts  detailed; 
but  can  they  be  disproTed  ?  If  not,  it  lielioves  otir  fehow- 
citizens  to  lools  seriously  to  the  question  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Dublin,  and  see  If  a  general  public  protest  on  their 
part  is  not  necessary  to  remedy  the  -tate  of  thincs  existinpr. 
Corporate  iiejiliffcnce  is  one  thing,  but  pubhc  indifference  is 
anotlier.  The  power  to  elect  local  rulers  can  also  be  used  to 
eject  useless  public  servants  from  office  whose  public  service 
is  nil,  except  for  mischief  and  evil. 

The  Cual  Fuxds  of  Ireland.— The  paper  of  Mr.  Gray,  in 
this  day's  issue,  will  be  lound  interesting  and  useful.  Each  of 
the  four  provinces  possesses  coal  beds  of  great  value.  Without 
adopting  Swift's  advice,  of  "  burning  overytiiing  that  comes 
from  England  except  the  coal,"  some  of  our  enterprising 
native  speculators  ought  to  consider  whether  it  will  not  soon 
be  advisaole  and  profitable  to  raise  and  burn  a  little  more  of 
the  indigenous  deposits. 

Thk  Proposed  E.xhtbition  of  Arts  and  Industries. — We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  generous  proposal  of  the  Messrs. 
Guinness  is  acceded  to,  and  that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  Ex- 
position of  .\rts  and  Industries  in  this  capital  next  year. 
If  the  noblemen,  the  professions,  and  the  leading  merchants 
and  manufacturers  fittingly  aid  and  respond  to  tlie  call  about 
to  be  made,  success  will  crowu  the  experiment.  It  must, 
however,  be  a  general  exhibition,  and  not  a  local  one,  though 
native  interests  ought  to  receive  special  attention.  Tlie  ques- 
tion subiTiitted  to  the  Council  by  the  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Irish  .\rchitects.  as  to  the  affording  f.icilities  for  the  study 
of  architecture,  should  be  entertained  and  get  a  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  Ii;i.sh  Builder. — In  our  issue  for  January  1st  will 
appear  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Ireland."  from  the  pen  of  R.  R.  Brash,  Esq., 
Cork,  a  name  already  well  known  in  ai'chitectural  and  anti- 
quarian circles  Several  new  features  and  papers  of  a  varied 
class  will  distinguish  the  volume  for  1S72. 

Obscene  Advertisemknts— A  Warning. — Certain  disrepu- 
table journals  in  this  city  still  continue  to  afford  advertising 
facilit)'  to  a  nefarious  tribe  of  London  medical  quacks  and 
obscene  book  and  indecent  print  vendors.  Let  them  take 
notice  that  we  are  dsteiTOlned  tsarlessly  to  expose,  not  only 
the  papers  in  question,  but  the  agents  through  which  they 
obtain  those  accursed  and  abominable  advertisements.  In 
our  previous  exposures  we  held  our  pen  in  restraint.  We 
will  not  show  a  like  leniency  in  our  next  crusade  again.st 
these  criminal  vagabonds  and  their  equally  criminal  news- 
paper receivers.  For  the  present,  let  the  Irish  public  under- 
stand that  several  of  the  parties  to  whom  these  blackguard 
advertisements  refer  are  convicted  swindlers,  and  have  been 
prosecuted  in  LondoTi  and  elsewhere  under  several  aliases. 

Lex. — The  courts  of  Ww  were  removed  in  158'2  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Dominican  Abbey,  in  the  vicinity  of  wliere  the 
prestnt  Fotu'  Courts  stand. 

Clontarf. — A  Parliament  was  held,  which  sat  for  fifteen 
days,  at  the  period  of  the  landing  of  Hoiry  V.  at  Clontarf,  in 
1413.  The  first  Protestant  charter  school  erected  in  Ireland 
was  at  Clontarf,  in  173i'. 

Artizan  — An  inundation  of  the  Liflfey,  in  1687,  destroyed 
a  portion  of  the  original  stona  structure,  which,  having  been 
repaired,  it  remained  so  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  George  Semple,  a  iJublin  architect  of  some  note,  re- 
built the  present  Essex  Bridge. 

»«*  Some  articles  in  hand  have  to  remain  over,  and  a  few 
correspondents  will  have  patience,  perhaps,  till — next  year. 


New  JIetal  Pocket  Vesta  Box,  with  Patent  Spring 
Cover, — Bryant  and  May  have  recently  introduced  a  very 
useful  liltle  Pocket  \'esta  Box  with  a  most  ingenious  and 
simple  spring  cover;  it  is  a  novelty  in  every  way,  and  will 
soon  come  into  very  general  use,  being  of  metal  instead  of 
card,  and  retailed,  filled  with  vestas,  at  one  penny.  Any 
Tobacconist,  Grocer,  Chemist,  or  Chandler  will  supply  it. 

Report  op  Dr.  Arthor  Hill  Hassall  on  Matar's  Semo- 
lina "I  have  carefully  tested,  chemically  and  microscopi- 
cally, the  samples  of  Semolina  sent  by  Messrs.  L.  Mayar  and 
Co.,  36  Mark-lane,  E.G.  I  find  t';ein  to  be  perfectly  genuine, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  eminently  nutritious.  They  contain 
a  very  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  chiefly  gluten, 
and  are  far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food,  such  as 
Arrowroot,  Tapioca,  Sago,  Corn  Flour,  Farinaceous  Food, 
ordinary  Wheat  Flour,  or  any  of  the  Cereals  in  use  as  food  in 
this  country."    (Signed)  "Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.D.,  London." 

A  Good  Watch  at  a  Moderate  Price. — "The  stranger 
in  walking  through  the  City  of  London  must  be  astonished  to 
see  so  many  establishments  whose  windows  are  filled  with 
watches  and  jewellery  of  t)ie  most  costly  description.  Among 
these  there  is  one  of  great  celebrity  for  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  its  productions — we  mean  the  establishment  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Benson,  watch  manufacturer,  of  Ludgate-hill  and  Old 
Bond-street.  As  a  good  watch  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  man  of  business,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  pointing  out  a  watch  manufactory  where  ouririends  can 
purchase  the  article  without  paying  an  exorbitant  price." — 
JDaity  Telegraph.  For  prices  of  watches,  clocks,  jewellery, 
chains,  ke.,  see  the  illustrated  pamphlets  which  are  sent  post- 
paid for  2  stamps. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinioiis  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

KATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 


(Town.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60 

Half-yearly     3  0 

Quarterly    .    1  6 

Terms  for  Advertising  may 
application. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin, 


(Post.)  s.  d. 
Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly  .  2  0 
be  known  m 


Important  to  Builders,  Contractors,  Estate  Agents,  &c. 

PURCHASE  your  Ironmongery,  Iron  Tools,  &c.,  direct  from  Birmingham  for  prompt  cash, 
and  buy  cheaper  than  any  Ironmonger  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  takes  credit. 

C.    F.    HARRISON    &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERS  AND  MANUFACTURING  BRASS  FOUNDERS, 
Supply  Builders'  auii  Contractors'  Ironmongrery  and  Tools,  of  guaranteed  quality,  at  lower 
Prices  than  any  other  house  in  the  trade. 

Cut  Nails,  Rose  or  Clasp,  | 


Solid  Ends  Tower  Bolts  (best) 


{ 


1       U       U  li 

17s.       15s.       14s.  14s. 
Straight  Flooring  Brads,  2i  in.  upwards,  lis.  9d.  per  cwt. 

3         4  5  G 

lid.    Is.  i^d.    Is.  6d.    Is.  9^d 

Japanned  Scotch  T  Hinges,        {  j^*^^,       2s"6d.  3s^2Jd. 
Good  Rim  Locks,  with  best  furniture,  patent  spindle,  No.  40,  6  in.  l'2s.  per  doz. 

Everything  else  equally  cheap.    We  charge  one  rate  of  profit  on  all  goods, 
order  to  test  quality,  which  is  guaranteed, 
supplied  at  same  prices. 


2         2i  2i  2i  3  inches 

l-3s.      I3s.     12«.  Cd.   12s.  6d.     12s.  per  cwt 
Screws,  50  per  cent,  off  Netllefold's  List. 

7  8  9  10        U  12 

23.  IJd.   23  5d.    28. 8jd.   3s.    Ss.  S^d.  33.7Jd. 
14         16  18  20 

4s       5s.  2id.      6s.  9id.      8s.        per  dozen. 

Mortice  Locks,  6  in,  2  bolts,  from  23s.  per  doz. 
Write  for  full  list  of  prices,  and  send  sample 
All  goods  deUvered  at  Birmingham  station.   Terms  strictly  cash.  Ironmongers 


^ublicatbns. 


a  Treatise  containing  Plain  and  Concise 


TRUBNER   &    CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  LATHE  AND  ITS  USES  :  or  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Turning  Wood  and  Metal. 

Including  Description  of  the  most  Modern  Appliances  for  the  Ornamentation  of  Plain  and  Curved  Surfaces.  With  an 
Appendht.  in  which  is  described  an  entirely  novel  form  of  Lathe  for  eccentric  and  Rose  Engine  Turning;  a  Lathe  and 
Turning  Machine  combined ;  and  other  valuable  matter  relating  to  the  Art.  Copiously  Illustrated,  Second  Edition,  8vo, 
pp.  290,  cloth,  15s. 

THE  AMATEUR  MECHANIC'S  WORKSHOP 

Directions  for  the  Manipulation  of  Wood  and  Jletals,  including  Casting,  Forging,  Brazing,  Soldering,  and  Carpentry.  By 
the  Author  of  "The  Lathe  and  its  Uses."   Profusely  Illustrated,  Second  Edition,  8vo,  pp.  iv — 148,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  Mi:CHANIC  :  a  Book  for  Boys.    Containing  Directions  for  the  use  of  all 

kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  Construction  of  Steam  Engines  and  Mechanical  Models.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Lathe  and 
its  Uses,"  "  The  Amateur  Mechanic's  Workshop,"  &c.  In  1  vol.  Imp.  lumo,  350  Pages  and  70  Engravings,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  Preparation,  Combination,  and  Application  of  Calcareous 

and  Hydriulic  Limes  and  Cements.  To  which  is  added  many  useful  Recipes  for  various  Scientific,  Mercantile  and  Do- 
mestic" Purposes.    By  James  G.  Au.stin.    12mo,  cloth,  pp.  192,  5s 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas,  its  Intro- 
duction and  Progressive  Improvement.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  from  Working  Drawings,  with  General  Estunates. 
By  Samuel  Clegg,  jun.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.  Fifth  Edition.  Greatly  enlarged,  and  with  numerous  additional  Engi-av- 
ings.    4to,  pp.  xii— 412,  cloth,  21s. 

WATER  ANALYSIS. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By 

J.  Alfred  Wankltn,  M  R.C.S.,  Late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  London  Institution,  and  Ernest  Theophkon  Chapman. 
Second  Edition,  edited  by  E.  T,  Chapman.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xv — 112,  5s 

THE  CARPENTER  AND  JOINER,;and  Elements  of  Hand-railing.    By  Robert  Riddell. 

With  32  plates.    Folio,  cloth,  pp.  26,  £l  Is. 

THE  NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING  in  concise  Problems,  calculated  to  bring 

this  most  Useful  Science  within  the  reach  of  every  capacity,  By  Robert  Riddell.  Second  Edition,  4to,  cloth,  pp.  126 
and  40  plates,  £1  Is.    The  supplementary  plates  to  possessors  of  the  former  edition,  10s.  6d. 

London :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  8  &  60  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready  for  Subscribers,  price  4s. ;  by  post  free,  4s.  4d, 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  BOOK,  for 

J.  1872.  For  the  use  of  Auohitects,  Englweers,  Surveyors, 
BnrLDEKS,  &c.  With  Five  Plates,  containing  Plans,  Eleva- 
tions, and  Views  of  Mansions,  Villas,  and  Cottages,  with  a 
Specification,  <£'c.  The  Prices  and  Tables  have  been  most 
carefully  arranged  and  revised  in  order  to  make  the  Work  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  useful  alike  to  the  professional  man 
and  tradesman. 

London:  Published  by  R.  A.  SPRIGG  (Late  Atchley  <fc  Co.), 
;iO(i  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 


iJow  ready — Just  Published. 
GOTHIC  MONUMENTS,  HEADSTONES,  MUEAL 
TABLETS.  AND  CHUECHYAKD  CROSSES. 

Si.xty  Original  Designs  by  F.  Rogers,  Architect.   4to,  cloth, 
lettered,  £1  Is    Free  by  post,  £1  2s. 
"  To  parish  priests  and  architects,  and  to  all  within  whose 
province  it  comes  to  arrange  the  last  rites  to  tha  departed,  it 
should  be  welcome." — Cliutrh  Times. 

DRAWINGS  AND  SKETCHES  OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC  BUILDINGS 
Of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England  and  France  By  F.  Rogers, 
Architect.  In  One  Vol.,  60  Plates,  folio,  half  morocco,  £2  2s. 
The  accurate  measurement  of  details  renders  them  useful 
as  well  as  interesting,  and  to  archjjeologists  will  be  very 
acceptable. 

London.  R.  A.  SPRIGG  (Publisher  of  all  Atchley  and  Co.'s 
Copyrights),  106  Great  Kussell-street,  Bedford-square. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  Preparation, 

^t  fiks  d  Jrislj  ^rdjittcts, 

AND 

FOREIGN  ONES  OF  NOTE  ONCE 
PRACTISING  IN  IRELAND. 

This  Work  tcili  also  comprise 
A    SKETCH    OF    THE    RISE    AND    PROGRESS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  IRELAND. 
To  the  many  of  the  Profession,  and  others  of  the  cognate 
branches,  wlio  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  completion  .and 
publicaUon  of  such  a  work,  the  Author  earnestly  solicits  their 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  notes  or  hints,  however  scant,  bear- 
ing upon  the  lives,  practice,  and  character  of  any  of  the  Irish 
architects. 

Address,  under  cover,  R.H.A.,  OlHce  of  the  Irjsh  Buildeb, 
Dublin. 


Now  ready,  price  98.  bound.  Vol.  XIII  (1871)of 

THE     IRISH  BUILDER, 

A  Illustrated  Record  of  Art,  Science,  Industry,  and  Manu- 
facture Containing  a  large  amount  of  Information  connected 
with  the  Fine  Arts,  Architecture,  Engineering,  Building, 
Native  Manufacture,  Materials,  and  Literature,  Sanitary 
Science,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Dublin  :  Offlec  of  the  Irish  Builder,  42  Mabbot-street, 
And  all  Bookseller?. 


TO    ARCHITECTS,    &c.— CONTRACT 

1  AGREEMENT  FORMS,  with  Architect's  name  and 
address  printed  therein,  can  be  had  at  the  oflfice  of  the  Ibish 
Bdildee,  42  Mabbot-street,  Dublin.  Specimen  and  prices  on 
application. 


IMPORTANT   TO  ARCHITECTS, 

1  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,  &c. 

Measuring  Books     ..       ..         Is.  fid.  &  2s.  each. 

Improved  Self-measuring,  do.     ..       ..    2i.  „ 

Aecuitects'  Cektificate  Books    ..       ..    7s.  „ 

(Improved  form.) 
Certificate  Books  for  Additional  Works      5s.  ,, 
Sbperior  Tracing  Paper,  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  per  quire. 
The  Alkaline,  do.        ..       ..       ..    6s.  ,, 

Best  Tracing  Linen,  in  24  yd.  rolls— 18  in.,  15s. ;  30  in., 

27s.;  36  in.,  30s.;  43  in.,  39s. 
Best  Double  Elephant  Drawing      ..  lis.  per  quire. 

(Free  from  line  marks. ) 
Capital  D,  Elephant  Cartridge      ..    4s.  6d.  „ 

(A  cheap  paper  for  Details.) 
"CoNTiNHons"  Drawing  Cartridge,  in  50  yd  rolls,  54 
in.  wide,  30s.  per  roU. 
All  the  above  constantly  in  stock,  and  warranted  first-rate 
value.    Terms  Cash.    Samples  on  application.  [41 
THOMAS  EDMONDSON,  11  Dame-street,  Dublin, 

FALCONER'S   IRISH    RAILWAY  GUIDES, 
PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 
LARGE  GUIDE,  with  Map  and  Notes  for  Tourists  3d, 

By  Post   4d. 

OFFICIAL  POCKET  GL'IDE   Id. 

By  Post   2d. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
Are  the  most  reliable  and  useful  for  Travellers  in  Ireland; 
containing  Topographical  Information,  with  Railway,  Steam- 
boat, Coach,  and  Car  Routes,  Fares,  Distances,  &c. 

The  large  circulation  of  these  Guidet  renders  them  excellent 
mediums  for  Advertising.  For  particulars  as  to  Charge*, 
Space,  &c.,  apply  to 

JOHN  FALCONER, 
5.3  UPPER  SACKVILLE- STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Fancy  Leather  Case  to  hold  Large  Guide       ..  Is, 
Fancy  Leather  Case  to  hold  Pocket  Guide       ..  6d. 
To  be  had  of  any  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  or  the  Publisher. 
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» 


